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t. (following a number) a= times. 
TaIm.asTammd. 

Targ. =a:Targum. 

The^. aaTheodotion. 

TRasTextus Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.ar Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


11. Books of the Bible 


Old Tegument 


Gn 5= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lvaa: Leviticus, 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt a= Deuteronomy. 

Jos =: Joshua. 

Jg=Judges. 

RuasRuth. 

I S, 2 8=1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K= 1 and 2 Kings. 
l#Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

NeharNehemiah. 

Estaa: Esther. 

Job. 

Ps=PsaJms. • 
PrasProverbs. 

Bear Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Isaalsaiab. 

JersaJeremiali. 

La =a Lamentations. 
EzkarEzekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 
HosarHosea. 

Jl = J 08 l. 

Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon as Jonah. 
Mic=Micah, 

Nahar Nahum. 

Hab aa: Habakkuk. 
Zepfa == Zephaniali. 
Hagaa;Haggai. 
Zec=Zechariah. 
Mala=Ma)achi. 


Apocrypha, 

I £s, 2 Es=I and 2 % To=Tobit. 

Esdras, Jth == J udith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus= Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wisar Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sif = Sirach or Ecelesi- Jh*. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar == Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 

Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

New Testa mnt. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 
Lk=:Luke. 
Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts, 

Ro=: Romans, 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph= Ephesians. 
PRstPhilippians. 
ColsColossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=:l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 R 2 P=I and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Revs: Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBBBVIATIONS 


III, For the Literature 

1. The following aiithors’ names, when nnaceompanied by fchu title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


3BJ^i\\gQn^Beitrdge zur s&m, BeUgmugesch.^^ 1888. 

Baldwin of JPMlosophy and Psychology^ 

3 vols. 1901-1905. 

Barth in den sem, Sprachcn^ 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (^1894). 

Benzinger=Jff05, Archdologiei 1894. 

Brockelmann = d, arab, LUteratur^ 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr\ - E6m. Bechtshuch aiis detn 
funften Jahrhundert^ 1880, 

Budge =<Torfs of the Egyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Z)i6*^. dcs ant. greo. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la SmsBB,ye=iL6hrbuch der EeUgionsges€h.\ 
1905. 

DenmigeT^ Enchiridion Symholomm^^ Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=i>ie Philos, d. Upanishads. 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty=.4m5«s5 Deserta^ 2 vols. 1888. 

Grunm^ Deutsche Mythologie\ 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mytfwlogy^ 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

llsJXihmgex:=^BeaUncyclopddie jurBiheltt. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

TixAAAx^Altceliischer Bpvacwschatz, 1891 if. 

Holtzmann-Z5pffei=Xe^»ico^^/. Theol. u. Kwchen- 
wesen\ 1895. 

Howitt=i '^^^^^^^;0 Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville=C(Dwr5 de Litt, celtique, i.-xii., 1883 if. 

h&gXBSige^Mudessitr les religions ainiitique^, 1904. 

h&ne^An Arahic-English Dictiona^/, 1863 ff, 

Langes JRitucd and Beligion%' 9, vols. 1899. 

li&gm&^Denhrnjdler aus Mqypten «. Mthimmn, 
1849-1860. 

LichtenbergeT= jSwcyc. des sciences rdigiemes, 1876. 

LidzbarBM=Xra»M3?5«cA der nor deem, EpigrapMh, 
1898. 

McCurdy Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=0r^. Sanskrit Teats, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Ainolt~.4 Concise Diet, of th^ Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack2=Xe/w5e4cA d. heh. Archdologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

PaTily-Wissowa=jK<3a/<jncyc. der classiseken Alter' 
tumswissemchaft, 1894 61 

Perrot-Chipiez=ird5f. dc VAri dans VAntiquiU, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=J?<3'?dii5c/ic Mythologie, 1858. 

jEleville=J2£;%w?i des pe^lp^cs non-civilises, 1883. 

liiohm^Handivartcrhuch d, hihl, AUertuim‘^, 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson Researches in Palestine'^, 1856. 

Roscher=Xeaj. d. gr. u. rom. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Sohafif-Herzog=7?ie New Schc^-Herzog Encyclo* 
pedia ofMelig. Knowledge, 1908 6*. 

SchenkelsB^&eLXejtricow., 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schurer=:(?XF3 3 vols. 1898-1901 \EJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally=Xe5fin nuch dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfriea-Stade=ire5. Worterbuch zuni AT, 1893. 

Lehrbuch der cUttest. Religionsgesch,\ 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)—Eisiorical Geography of the Eoly 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. Religion of the Semites^ 1894. 

Spencer (E.,)^Pnnctples of Sociology^, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-GiHen ^ = Native Tribes of Central Austredia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen ^ = Northern THhes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete— The OTin Grech, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

T>lor (E. B.)=Pri77iiiive Cultm'c'^, 1891 [^1903]. 

ueberweg=Xrwif. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872—1874, 

Weber Theolc^ie auf Gritnd des Talmud 

u. permandten Sekriften'^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 

^ Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson and Customs of the Ancknt 
Eg^tiaps, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz=:ife gottesdienstlichen For tinge der Juden% 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encydopsedias, and other standai’d works frequently cited. 


A A = Arehiv filr Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE^ Arcliiv fur Ethnograpliie. 

:4.S(?~Assyr. and Eng. Glossary {Johns Hopkins 
University). 

.4 Abhandlungen der Gbttinger Gesellsehaft 

der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh^Axchiv fiir Geschiehte der Philosophie, 

.4 American Historical Review, 

.4HT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

4[XPA= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPsss American J oumal of Psychology. 

-4 JiJPjSss American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education, . 

4X^9X= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A American Journal of Theology. 

AMGs=AimaleB du Mus4e Guimet, 

.4PE^=: American Palestine Exploration Society 

APPj^r^^^ fiir P^g-usforschung. ’ 

fiir Regions wissenschaft. 

A^ssrActa Sanctorum {Bollandusj, 


Abhandlungen der SSchsischen Gesellsehaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc^L^Amxee Sociologique. 

Archaeological Survey of W. India. 

4^= Allgemeine Zeitung, 

P4t(?=Beitrage zur alten Geschiehte. 

BASS =Beitvage zur Asyyriologie u. seni. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsoh and Haupt). 
PCH= Bulletin de Correspondance Hell4nique. 
PPss Bureau of Ethnology. 

P{r= Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Belium Judaicum (Josephus). 

PX=Bampton Lectures. 

PXP= Bulletin de Litterature Ecel^siasMque. % 
BOR=BbJo. and Oriental Record. 

P^5= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Atlieus. 

P^.4 4 = Bulletin de laSoc, archeologique k Alex- 
andrie. 

P54X«:l]ulletindelaSoc. ti AntJu-opologiede Lvon 
P#S4P= Bulletin de la Soc. d* Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

P^Crs: Bulletin de la Soc. de G4ogi*aphie. 

PP^= Buddhist Text Society. 

PTr=:BibIical World. W 
P^=Biblisebe Zeitsehrift. 



LISTS OF ABBBBVIATIONS 


C--^/i?Z = Comptes rendus de TAcad^inie des Id- 
scriptions ct Belles-Lettres. 

CJBTS- Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

VE == Catholic Encyclopsedia. 

Childhood of Fiction {MacCulloeh), 

Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 

01 = Census of India. 

CIA =: Corpus Inscrip. Attioanim. 

67A’= Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarura. 

676^~ Corpus Inscrip. Grcecaruin. 

( -IL = Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

67;!?= Corpus Inscrip. »Scniiticarum. 

6'C?7= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ^ ; see bmow]. 

CE = Contemporary Eeview. 

C<3^= Celtic Beview. 

Classical Beview, 

C$i?= Church Quarterly Beview. 

6’.5?Z'Z= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA 67 = Diet. d’ArchdoIogie chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible. 

DCAssDzct. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

D6j5=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCG'srDict. of Christ and the Gospels. 
i>/= Diet, of Mam (Hughes). 

DJVBsaDiet. of Kationd Biography. 

DP)^P=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
DWAW ^’Denkaohtiftm der Wiener Alcad. der 
Wissenschaften, 

EBi = Encyelopcedia Biblica. 

Z'Br- Encyclopedia Britannioa. 
i?i?7’;Tf=Egyp. Explor. Fund Mempirs. 
A7=rEncTelopajdia of Islam. 

= The present w'ork. 

Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

JWGisFmginenta Historicorum Grsecorum (coB. 

G. Miillor, Paris, IB85). 

FZsa Folklore. 

JPX/ = Folklore Journal. 

7’ZiiJ= Folklore Becord. 

G.d= Gazette Archcologique. 

6'B= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

=Gbttingisehe Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
(?{;;A‘=<';Tdttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Naeli- 
richten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der 'Wissen- 
.schafton zu Gdttingen). 

G/AP=Grundriss d. Indo-Ariscben Pliilologie, 
(r/rP=Gnmdriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
G7F=Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 
GF/=GeschicUte des Volkes Israel. 

7= Handbook of American Indians. 

J7DB= Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible, 

J7®=Historia Ecelesiastioa. 
jETGArZs Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith), 

El = History of Israel. 

S«7= Hibbert Journal. 

jgiyPs: History of the Jewish People. 

iTiV's Historia Naturalis (Pliny), 

EWB = Hand worterbuch. 

XA = Indian Antiquary. 

J<76?0: International Critical Commentary. 

/CO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

/CP s= Indian Census Keport. 

/C=Insorip. Grseese (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academyi 1873fi.). 

ICA —Inscrip. Grsscfis Antiquisshnse. 

J<r/= Imperial Gazetteer of India® (1885) j new 
edition (1908-1909); 

/t/P= International Journal of Ethics, 

777= International Theological Library. 

Jonriml Asiatique 

/■A[/7=Journal of Amernan Folklore. 

«L4/si Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


t/AO>8= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
7A;S7= Journal of the Anthropological fSociety of 
Bombay. 

JASBe =:Jo\in\. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 

JJ5X= Journal of Biblical Literature, 

7Br;S'= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
77= Journal des D^bats. 

7D7’A= Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

77= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

7CC;S'= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
7ZrC= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

7768= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

7 LA = J eniier Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh = J ournai of Philology. 

7P7A= Jahrbiicher fur protestanbiache Theologie, 
7778= Journal of the Fali Text Society. 

707= Jewish Quarterly Beview. 

77A/= Journal of the Boyal Anthropological 
Institute. 

77A/8= Jouraal of the Boj-al Asiatic Society. 
77A7!B<?= Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

77A<8C= Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

77A 8a = J ournal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

77(?8= Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society. 
77%8#= Journal of Theological Studies. 

I TAT® = Die Keiimschrfften und das AT® 

I (Schrader), 1883. 

I 76ir^=Zimniern-Winekler’s ed. of the preceding 
1 (really a totally distinct work), 190.3. 

i KB or yi7B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 

i. der), 1889 if*. 

A'^jF=KeiIinsChriften und die Geachiclitsfor- 
Rchung, 1878. 

X67?/=Literaiisclics Centralbhitb. 
IOP//=Literaturblatt flir Oriental. Phiiologie. 
707= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
ZP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSStsz Leipziger sera. Studien. 

J£4/B7 = Mcmon*es de TAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

JfBA IF = Monatsbericht d. Berlinev Akad.i.d. 
Wissenschaften. 

J/(TH=hTonunienta Germanic Historica (Pertz). 
J/{r7F=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jud- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MG WJ = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, 

J7/= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westennarek). 

MNDPV = MittheDungen u. Nachrichten defc 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

JfJ?= Methodist Kevie-w. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
achaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fhr die Wissenschaffc des 
Judentums. 

NBA C— Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, 
7/^= Nineteenth Century. . 
7/5'FFB=Neuhebraisches Wdrterbuch. 
76/A^©=:Norfch Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ = N eue kirchliche Zeitsehrift. 

NQ = Notes and Queries. 

jVB= N ative Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
76TZ(?=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. . ^ 
DJS!/>= Oxford English Dictionary. 

OXZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OiS'=Onoinastiea Sacra. - / 

077(7= Old Testament in the Jewish Church fW. 
'E. Smith).' 

07P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
P.4 07^= Proceeding of American Orienta 

Society. 

PA7P= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. o 
Bombay. 


XX 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


P^= Polychrome Bible (English). 

Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
P(7= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PPPilif=Palestme Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PC'ssPatrologia Grseca (Migne). 

FJB = Preussische Jahxbiicher. 

Pi=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PiVC =5 Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPP®=Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck). 
Pi2P= Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 

PP<S= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PJ?5P= Proceedings Royal Soo. of Edinbumh, 
P^P.4= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archseology. 

PP>9=Pali Text Society, 

BA = Revue Arch^ologique. 


Revue d’Assyrioiogie. 

BB = Revue Biblique. 

PPPPF=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 


ritique, 

BCel = Revue Celtique. 

P(7A= Revue Ohrdtienne. 

PPJf^sRevue des Deux Mondes. 

PP = Realencyclopadie. 

PP(?= Revue des Etudes Grecques, 

PPy= Revue Egymologique. 

BEJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

BEth = Revue d’Ethnogiuphie. 

PPXPwRevud d’Histoire et de Litt^rature Re- 
ligieuses. 

BEB = Revue de THistoire des Religions. 

PiV= Revue Numismatique. 

PP= Records of the Past. 



s4mitique 

ancienne; 

nayfaqp., I894ff: archeolo^que. 

et k la Philologie. 

PTP=Revue des traditions populaires. 

PTAPAi^Revue de Tli^ologie et de Philosophie. 
pr7’=RecueildeTravaux. 

PF 7=Religionsgesehiehtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

PTFP=Realwdrterbuch. , ^ , 

BBA I4^=Sitzungsherichte d. Berliner Akademie d, 
Wissenschaften. 


Books of the iUuuihisaW, 

BookR of t!tc 

Books ot the O't* (Hebrew). 

Diet, ui the Bible 
;S7ir=?fie‘ik';i umi Kritikeii. 

»S?i/.4=Silzung.sbenehte d, Muneherjer Akademie. 
,S'^'GlF=:Sit/.ungslrtinchtoa. KgL .Siicbs. Ge>-eiBeh. 
d, \Yis#eiisiihaCt<en. 

SWA lF:=Sitzungsl>erichte d. %Vtener Akaaeinie b 
Wissenschaften. .... 

TAPA = Transactions of Atncricaii I hih>Io;4ie;d 
Ajssociatn ut . 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic K<>r. ut 
Japan. 

PG=Tril>es and Castes. 

Transactions of F.tfinologieiil Society, 

ThLE = Theoiogisehe Li t terat u r zeit ung, 
PAP^Theol. Tijdschrift. . , 

PPP5^=Transactionsof Royal Hlsioncal Society, 
PPjS'Pss T ransactions of Royal Hoc. of Edinburgh, 
Texts and Studies, 

TSBA =Transaf;tions of the Soc. of Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

r?7=Texte and Unfcersuchungen, 
lFA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 
irZiOf== Wiener Zeltschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
iandes. 

ZA =Eeitschrif t fiir Assyriologie. 

PA'ssZeitscbrift fUr agyp. Sprache U* Altertums* 
wissen-schaft. 

2'APB'' = ;Zeitschrift fiir die alttest Wissen- 
schaft. 

2'f7P=Zeitsc-hvift fur christliche Kunst. 
-ZCP=Zeitschrift fiir ('cltische Pinlologie. 

=ZeitM-lirift fiir deutsches AUortuni. 

ZDMir = ZeitM?hrift tier deutsclien morgeulUnd* 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZJDPV ^ Zeitschrift des deutschen 
'■ 

j^^USSStschrift fur Ethnologic, 

2ifF=Zeitf»htift fiir KeilschnftforscliuuK. 
^X'GsZeitschrift fUr Kirclip^liwitte- 

2jKT=Zeitsohri{t far kathol. rheologie. 

fxF’L^Zeitschriffc fUr kiroW. Wissendchaft ntid 
Idrchl. Leben. , . 

irjf=ZeitschriftfurdieMythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fur die neatest. AViasen- 

ZPAP^^^Litschiift fiir Philosophie und Pftda- 

.Zrif =^&tschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 
.ZrT'7i:=Zeitschrift fur Volkskiinde. . 

^FP IF = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 

ZWT = Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the wrk referred to, 

as KAI f LUl , et/C.j 



LIFE AND DEATH (Biological) 


3 


obvious advantage, therefore, in storing energy in 
potential form, ana this accumulation of reserve 
IS fundamentally characteristic of organisms— 
especially of plants. As regards income and out- 
put of energy, an organism is far and away more 
etiicient than any engine that man has yet in- 
vented. The organism can make its income go 
farther. It allows a smaller pr^ortion of energy 
to sink into unavailable form. It can turn poten- 
tial energy into useful form in a way tiiat engines 
cannot do without enormous waste. More than 
this, however, there is a power of laying by what 
can be used later on. J. Joly (* The Abundance of 
Life,' Froc. Bot/, Soc. Duhlhi^ vii. [1891] 

55-90) expressed the dynamic contrast long ago 
when he said that, whereas the transfer of energy 
into an inanimate material system was attended 
with effects conducive to dissipation and retarda- 
tive to further transfer, the transfer of ener^ into 
an animate material system is attended with 
effects retardative of dissipation and conducive to 
further transfer. This seems to lead on to the 


criterion of growth. A surplus of income ove^. 



as in rli isopod protozoa (Amceb®, Foraminifera, 
Kadiolaria, etc.) ; or by a multiplication of nuclei, 
as often happens. But -what has been suggested 
is a theory of the advantage of cell-division, not 
of the immediate physiological reason for its occur- 
rence. As to this, it has been mooted that a period 
of growth is followed automatically by a process 
of ‘ autokatalysis,^ but precise data are wanting. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the division of a cell 
remains one of the deep problems of biology. W. 
Bateson WTites : 

* I know nothing which to a man well trained in scientific 
knowledge and method brings so vivid a realisation of our 
ignorance of the nature of life as the mystery of cell-division. 
. . . The greatest advance 1 can conceive in biologj' would be 
the discovery of the nature of the instability which leads to 
the continual division of the cell. When I look at a dividing 
cell I feel as an astronomer might do if he beheld the formation 
of a double star : that an original act of creation is taking place 
before me * (Problems of Crenefics, p. 89). 

In most cases a cell divides into two precisely 
similar daughter cells ; this is associated with 

iMves, one with and another 


growth of living creatures, as contrasted with 
) of eiystals, is at the expense of materials 
srent from those which compose the organism ; 
; it implies active assimilation, not passive 
etion ; and that it is, in quite a new sense, a 
dated process. An organism does not grow 
.rolling down a hill. To sum up, 
metabolism— of balancing 
-See Deatw on with— makes 


' ' •'^Hcation 


without one or more of the constituent parts of the 
original nucleus. In some cases among higher 
animals and in many unicellular organisms the cell- 
division may be apparently less complicated than 
in the usual ‘indirect^ method. The cell con- 
stiicts in a dumb-bell-like fashion, and tiie nucleus 
likewise. In some unicellular organisms there is 
fragmentation of the unit. It is probable that the 
complicated methods of cell-division which are now 
the rule are the results of a long process of evolu- 
tion, and that the fundamental characteristic is 
simply division. In any case there is no doubt 
that the power of spontaneous division is one of 
the most distinctive features of living units. 

A consideration of effective activity led us to the 
idea of self-repair and the accumulation of reserves ; 
this led us to the fact of growth ; and thisto multi- 


y division. It is 

{ vv. Cobb) n ' "'aracteristic of organisms to multiply, and, since 


is,Reparated off is in many cases a fragment, 
■teutonic aiugle we are brought 

power that a 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Primitive) 


necessitated by the idea that the life niu.st take 
its departure by some one of the orifices of the 
body, and it is possible also that certain cliaracter- 
fetics of the memory-image may have exercised an 
influence.^ 

In these early stages the life-principle is, though 
* refined,’ always material; the conception of 
insubstantiaiity is quite a late achievement of 
thought.- But certain natural confusions occur. 
Thus, the the wild Malays differs from 

the ©jueeption lield by other races in the same 
regions, for that which gives life is The 

Pataui Malays also l^eve in a Mue breath,’ 
nyatoa ; the smnangatf in their view, is not the vital 
principle, but is possessed by every object in the 
universe.® 

In hia study of the animism of the Moluccas and neighbouring 
districts, A. C. £jruijt finds a permanent distinction between 
the soul of a living man and the soul of a dead man. Thw 
former he considers to be impersonal, though in many ca^ it 
is certainly itself a person, and alwaj’S is a miniature replica of 
the owner ; it gives him life. Its material is fine, ethereal 
substance ; it has various seats in the body where its action is 
mc^ conspicuous, such as the pulses. It dies when the man 
dies. The other soul is a continuation of the individual after 
life and does not appear till death. In the latter conception we 
seem to have a combined result of the memory-im^e and the 
hallucinational ghost. 


A later detail, which involves the idea that all 
things in nature either are animate or possess 
*souis,’ is also attached to the theory of the 
sSmangat, though it is chiefly things concerning or 
interesting man that possess the miniature replica.* 

The shnangat of the Eastern Semang is red like 
blood, or is in the hlood.® Life is usually regarded 
as being closely connected with the blood — a natural 
inference from observation of w'ounds or of death 
by loss of blood. Life and blood are identified.® 
.A vaguer identification is fr^uently found with 
vaatiouB parts or states of the living organism. To 
some, as the Iroquois, life is Ihe flesiv — a concept 
which probably originated from experience of 
? nuMtion. The heart is a seat of life; in some 
cases it, like blood, has a ‘ soul ’ of its own,* The 
Australians regard the kidney-fat as an important 
seat of life,® and the caul-fat and omentum are so 
regardM.^® 

The absence of breath in the case of the dead 
naturaJly assisting a belief that the breath 
is the life, of iuat ihe lue thA breath. In the 
Marquesas it was the custom to hola tuO z:ose and 
, lips of dying nexsonsj in order to prevent death. 

, In pnm thought there is no explicit incon- 
sistency in the identification of life %nth various 
things ; the early books of the OT hold, now the 
; iMf^th,^* now the blood, to he the ‘ life.’ Primitive 
: biblo^, in its secondary stages, has a larger list.^* 
~ , In tms is to he included the shadow of a man, 
which is (like everythine connected with person- 
ality) ‘ a vital part, ^ and a man’s reflexion is also 
closely akin to,, if not identified with, his life. 

m Helraesia is a pool * into whi(^ if any one looks be dies ; 
^ the malignant spirit takes hdd upon his life by means of hia 
refleoribin.on the ^ter.* » 

The lore of i^dow^, miiTor-i^ portrait 

^becomes prominent, however, dmy in. the third 
stage of cultuid^that of the higher barbarismi 
The Chin'^ place the; dying man’s picture upon 
his body, in the hope of saving his life,” In Siam, 


I A. E. Cftawley, The Idea of the So/ul, London^ 1909, p. 200 ff. 
3 Ib, pp. 57, 209 ; the Einjm Dayak term is in point, urip-oh 
■ * fine ethereal life ’ (p. 110>. 

3 Skeat-Blagden, ii. 194 ; N. Annandale, Man, ili. [1903] 27. 

* Crawley, p. 182. s Skeat-Blagden, loe. eit. 

» Gn 9^, Lv ITU'W ; Crawley, p. 112 ; Frazer, p. 240. 

7 Hewitt, loe. eit. 8 Crawley, pp. 120, 136. 

JJ.See references in Crawley, Mystic Kose, London, 1902, p. 

hs Semites^, London, 1894, p. 379. 
13 Gn 27. 
p. 288. 

X. 313. 
p. 223. 


Religion of t 
the Soulf 


‘ wfiien a copy of the face of a person 1* made 
taken away* from him, a portion of his life 
with the picture.’'^ The comparison of tlie life- 
essence with fire is the best known of many meta- 
phorical analogies, and oceupie> a 
m myth — e.y., the fire of Hfe ianived I»y ;i-, 

into the clay figures winch bevauie nu':;— -ini i in 
metaphysical theology. 

Until modem times, speculation has concerned 
itself Tvith the source of life rather than with its 
origin. In early mythology conceptions like that 
of the Hervey Islandei’s, w'ho regard a - as 

the beginning of existence, are rare. Hare also 
are sucn pseudo-biological ideas as Uie Maori con- 
cept that the life of a man is contained in the 
catamenia,® but the usual conclusion is that the 
* soul ’ is the source of life or is itself life. 

2. The life of nature. — Life in the vegetable 
kingdom has probably alw^ays been recognized, and 

E rimitive thought doubtless distinguished it as 
eing different in character from that of aninials. 
The same may have been the case ivitli its ai t ‘un*ie 
to inanimate things, unless it merely " persoT’al- 
ized’ them. 

The view of Tylor, that in primitive aniim>:n 
there is * a belief in the animation of all ti at tire.’ 
and that ‘man recognizes in every detail of b.i-. 
world the operation of personal life and will,’ •* cjlIi 
be applied only to certain developments of the 
higher barbaric stage. 

*Ifc is nofc likely that at one stage m&n regarded everv thin jt 
alive, and at a later stage gradually disc.-lminatmi b.-tv. - n 
animate and iiianimate. The fact is, that he began by r--., ‘M- 
ing everj'thing as neutral, merely as given. Yet i *» 

never thought about the matter at all, m his acts . . . hv 
tinguishcd as well as we do between animaft* and in.'UiuiiuV- 
* Whatever power and importance he [primiiive man] may h v * 
ascribed to iuanlnjate objects, he drew the strongest of !;i, » 
between .«^uch objei'ts and what was endowed ^vith 

An excellent <)b.?ert'er remarks of^ the Kail:'- 
of S. Ah'ica, in regard to the question wlieriu**.' 
they ‘imagine everything in nature to Iw alive.’ 
that they very rarely think of the inaticr at all. 
When questioned on the subject of the nniiuaiion 
of stones, they laughed, and said, ‘It would never 
enter a Kafirs iiead to think stones felt in that 
sort of way.” 

Throughout the fluid and ill-dcfinod psyclwlogy 
I of primitive man we may distinguish a tendency 
! to mark ofl’ the concept of things as living from 
the concept of them as ideas, whether in life nr 
after death. The latter aspect is ideational, tlm 
former perceptual. An excellent iilustration of 
the distinction is the Indonesian view, ckgoundcil 
by Kruijt, that the life-sonl of creatures is never 
confused or compounded with the after-death soul. 
In later psychologies, on the other hand, Tylors 
hypothesis, that eventually the 'life’ of a tiling 
and its ‘phantom’ are combined, holds 
Language nae probably had much to do with the 
combination. The view of Kruijt, however, that 
the Indonesian ' life-sonl ’ is but a part of the 
world-soul, applies only to the higher developinents 
of animism,® Here we have a parall^ with the 
pantheistic theories of the world. 

: 3 * Regard for Efe.— Another parallel with these, 
is the reg^d for life generally, a regard which 
develops with culture but is more pronounc|^ in 
Oriental than in Western morality. At first this 
feeling is a vague altruism, but later it is fused 
I B. Young, The Kingdom of Tellouf Ao&e, London, i88S» 
p. 140. 

s Crawley, Idea qf the SouZ, p 
8 Ib. p. 90. 

8 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 20. 

8 a J. Pavne, Bistory of the Rew World caBed America, 
Oxford, 1892-09, ii. 265. 

7 D. Eidd, Savage Childhood^ London, 1006, p. 14S f. 

8 See Crawley, Idea of the 'So^b. 262. In Semitic thought 
living water is running wateiAvmg flesh xaw flesh (W. &. 
SniiLh, pp. 100, 339). These plvases are pro1»ib!y mebaphorieal 
■■ or.Jv. 
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mih metaphysical estimates of the snttuisic value 
of life, a- -u h, 

Mn Jainism, anti Taniiinm the respect for anSma! 

life Is cxir(?nc.'i ‘A disriple of IJ-nitiha may not fcnowinply 
deprive aiiy creature of life, not even a worm or an ant. lie 
may not drink water In which aiilnnl lito of any kind w hatever 
ift (.'otitaiitetU and must not oven po’tr it iv.t on tras.-i or eiay/^ 
‘The Jain Is stricter still in bid rt'i;ard for atiinml life. 'He 
sweeps the gro\;nd ht:foro him as ho jjoea, lost animate things 
b# di^royed ; he w^alks vcil- d, lost he inhale a living organism ; 
he considers that, the evening and night are not- times for 
eating, since one luipht tlien Hwaiicw a live thing by mistake ; 
and he rc*joo‘i-*» tict oiily meat bvit even honey* together with 
various fniits th.'it are suppo'-tfi to contain worms, not because 
of his dii^t^f-Ntc fir wcrms. but Itecausc of his regard for life.'S 
Thronght-^M. .Tap.in, ’ the life of animals has alw’aya been held 
more or less sacred.’’* In China it is reg.inied as ‘ meritorious 
to save animals from death— even insects ;f the number mounts 
to a hundred. ... to set at liberty animals intended to be 
slaughtered,' *To kill ten insects , . . without great reason 
tokUl . « . animals for food . * . "to be foremost io encourage 
the slaughter of animals'" are re^rded as errors ‘of the same 
magnitude as the crime of devising a person's death or of 
drowrung or murdering a child.’ s The Burmese * laugh at the 
suggestion made by Euroj^eans, that Buddhists abstain from 
taking life because they believe in the transmigration of souls, 
having never heard of it before.’ ^ The same position may be 
assumed with regard to the Brahman doctrine of akiihs&t which 
includes the sanctity of all life. On the other hand, * no creed 
in Christendom teaches kindness to animals as a dogma of 
religion.* ‘The Manichwans prohibited all killing of animals, 
but jdlanichsism did sot ori^nate on Christian ground.' ? 

4* The life deposit — remarkable belief is that 
of the * life-index ’ or ‘ external sonl/ which is found 
with some regularity in all the stages of the lower 
civilizations. An early example is the sex totems 
of Australia. 

The Wot jobaluk tribe of South-Eastern Australia ‘ held that 
"the life of NgQnQngQndt (the Bat) is the life of a man and the 
life of YArtatgflrk (the Nightjar) is the life of a woman/* and 
that when either of chese creatures is killed the life of some 
man or of some woman is sliortencd. In such a case es-ery man 
or ev^ry woman in the camp feared that he or she might be the 
victim, and from this cause great fights arose in this tribe.' ^ 

In later folk-lore the idea is crystallized into the 
talisman, but previously a host of objects are 
re^rded as eligible for the safe-deposit of the 
individual life. It is noteworthy that the subject 
is more fre<3.uent in mythology than in practical life. 
The fact that, according to the common-sense view, 
the more * deposits* of life a man has, the more is 
lie liable to death, may explain this natural diHer- 
ence, A remarkable aspect of the belief is con- 
nected with the growtii of children and the growth 
of plants* The inception of this idea can hardly be 
attributed to any other influence than the obser- 
vation of the facts of growth. It is therefore prob- 
ably not originated by the notion of life. 

But the sympathetic relation soon develops into 
. a life-interest. 

< In folk-tales the life of a pexson Is sometimes so bound up 
with the hfe of a plant that the withering of the plant vrill im- 
mediately follow or be followed "bf- the death of ttie person.'* 
* Among the M'Bengas in W«rtiem Africa, about the Gaboon, 
when two children are bom on the same day, the people plant 
two trees of the same kind and dance round then... luo of 
«a<di of the children is believed to be bound up with the life of 
out of thetrees : and if the tree dies or is thrown down, they 
Sire sure that the child \vni soon die. In Sierra Leone also it is 
enffltomary at thehirth of a child to p^t a ahoot'of a mdlep- 
' tree, and they think that the tree will grow with the ddld and 
be its god. If a tree whichhas been thus planted withers away, 
the people consult a sorcerer on the subject. . . Some of the 

- Papuans unite theiife of a new-born child syxnpathet^Uy with 
: of a tree, by driving a pebble into the bark of the toe^ 

. is wt idoWm tiMpehild willSe. , . . In Bali 

..aeoecMHdmisplaaiitedatthebir^ Itisb^evedto 

I gnwrnpequaBy wit^ iSsa child, and is called its " Bfe-plantr" 


Similar customs are still frequent in Europe, and * life-trees/ as 
Frazer styles them* have always been a prominent feature of 
European folk-lore. ' Tlie life of Simeon, prince of Bulgaria, 
w'as bound up with a certain column in Constantinople, so that 
if the capital of the column w'ere removed, Simeon would im- 
I mediately die. The emperor took the hint and removed the 
capital, and at the same hour , . , Simeon died of heart- 
disease in Bulgaria.' 

The conclusion of these ideas supplies a constant 
motive in fairy-tales and the mythology which is 
their basis. 

Thus, * Koshchei the Deathless is killed by a blow from the egg 
or the stone in which his life or death is secreted ; ... the 
magician dies when the stone in which his life or death is con- 
tained is put under hia pillow : and the Tartar hero is warned 
that he may be killed by the golden arrow or golden sword in 
which his soul has been stowed away/ * A remarkable instance 
occurs in the myth of the god Balder. His life was bound up 
in the mistletoe. The apparent iaconc^stenoy that he was slain 
by a blow from the plant is explained by Frazer : * When a per- 
son's life is conceive as embraied in a particular object, with 
the existence of which his own existence is insepatabiy bound 
up, and the destruction of which involves his own, the object in 
question may be regarded and spoken of indifferently as his 
life or his death. . . . Hence if a man’s death is in an object, 
it is perfectly natural that he should be killed by a blow from 
It'S 

The idea that the mistletoe itself is the life of the 
tree on which it grows is of the same order as the 
Malay and Chinese idea with regard to the knobs . 
and excrescences on tree trunks*^ Two converse 
ideas may be noted. A person whose life is magi- 
cally isolated has one weak spot, e.y. the heel of 
Achilles. Death, no less than life, may be *de- , 
posited,* as in the stories where it is kept in a 
bottle. See, further, art. Life-token. 

5. Life magic.— When the conception of life as 
a m^cal essence is established, the formula is 
applied all round the social and religious spheres. 
Tne elementaiy facts of nutrition thus become the 
basis of an elaborate vitalistic philosophy. In its 
more primitive forms this appears as a practical 
science of life insurance. ‘Food . . . during 
tlionsands of years occupied the largest space in 
man’s mental area of vision,* ® This consideration 
helps to explain the existence of so large a body of 
superstitions concerning food. And into these 
enter the magical and, later, the vitalistic theory. 
Particular creatures are eaten because of their par- 
ticular vital force,® The slayer eats part of his foe 
in order to assimilate his life and strength (see, 
further, art. Cannibalism, §§ 5-7). . In order to pro 


- 1 

qUotbig’a BetHn, 1881, pp, S90, SSL 

IK p., % % ;Hopkin8, &d^giom <if India, 

... 206f., quoted by Wester. 

Sihs Saul qf a Loudon* 190^ p. 882 f. 

Jaf/BLSOe. 

. ■ W. Hawifct,-.rA/ xiv?5iS8S-84] 145, *riU. C1887-S8J 38. 

■ • ^Flnosar, pt. vll.* the Bsauii^l, Loudoo* 1813, iL 

■lfl5,U0,U7f.,lS6f.“ 


cure longevi^ the Zulus ate the flesh of long-bved 
animals^^ Medea injected into the veins of ^Eson 
an infusion of the long-lived deer ani crow.® In 
the lower culture special virtus is assigned to 
human fiesb.^ Besides the on,uing of flesh and the 
drinking of blood, there are various methods of 
acquiring the essence.* The Caribs transfer 
the life cf an animal to a boy by rubbing its juices 


Indian and Chinese folk-lore 
Tibetan Buddhist acquires ‘life’ by drinking the 
‘ ambrosia ’ froni the ‘ Yase of Life * " (see, farther, 
artt. Food and Eating THE God). 

Long life is often the subject of charms. The 
Chinese wear a longevity garment on birthdays.^ 
The Hindus ascribed long life to continence.^*' 
Most religions include prayers for long life. After 
1 Frazer, iSetZder/h, 166 f. » Z5. p. 279. 8 ift. . : 

* Skeat, Malay Magii}, p. 194 ; (Drawfey, Idea ef 4*6 jSmd, p/ 
164, quoting de Groot. - : ' V /C. 

8 Payne* i 279. 

« Frazear, pt. v., of the Qorp, 

London, 1912, ii. 3^ £t ’ < 

1 Nvmry Talee tf the 

•175. . •-.■'■ ■ 

8 Ovid, Metcm. vH. 271 ff. 8 P;w!35e^lb/as.: v: 

» J. G, Frazer, TofewiiwH, London* 1910* / 

^ The JBamr MS, ed. A. P. 1898-07, li. 

107; J. J. M. de Gw>o<^.?%6 of China, Leyden, 

1892ff., iv. 881.' ■ ' ■ •’* -/ ■ 

13 L. A. WaddeU,. j7iaiJ»*4^^ London, 1896, p. 
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a d^thj magic is employed to prolong the life of 
the survivors.^ 

Magical persons, and later the gods, are regarded 
as hoth possessing a richer store of life and being able 
to impart it to others ; the savage medicine^man is 
able to infuse life into an inanimate fetish. ^ Breath- 
ing upon the object gives it the breath of life (as in 
Ezekiers apologue of the dead bones) ; smearing it 
•with blood gives it the life of the blood.® Accord- 
ing to the Tantras, a king may slay his enemy by 
infusing life into his foe’s effigy and then destroying 
it.®: Divine persons naturally tend to become iong- 
lived or immortal. 

But, though divine persons throughout bear a 
more or less ‘ charmed life,’ absolute immortality 
is a late conception. The gods of the Homeric 
pantheon maintained their life by eating ambrosia, 
the * food of deathlessness,’ and by drinking nec- 
tar;^ and similar ideas were connected -with the 
Persian haonia and the Hindu soma. In Scandin- 
avian myth the apples of ISunn are eaten by the 
gods in order to perpetuate their life.® The Egypt- 
ian gods were mortal.® The tendency to immortal- 
ity, however, is carried out in the higher religions, 
probably in connexion with the natural attribution 
to the gods of a general power over life and a con- 
trol of creation. In the end tlie gods assume in 
themselves the ultimate hopes and fears of men, 
and they become ‘ lords and givers of life.’ 

6. Renewal of life, — A crude form of the ideas 
connected with a renewed earthly life after death, 
or resurrection, may be seen among the Australian 
aborigines, w'ho speak of the ghost returning at I 
times to the grave and contemplating its mortal 
remains.'^ Similarly, on the W. Coast of Afiica 
*it is the man himself in a shadowy or ghostly 
form that continues his existence aSter death.’® 
The belief in the Tevivitication of. a dead person 
does not appear until the thaumaturgie stages of 
bsurbarous religion, when it becomes a favourite 
miracle, performed by a word of power or by the 
life-giving touch or contact with the body of the 
divine person. But the belief in a second life, or, 
rather, a series of lives, is a remarkable and regular 
feature of primitive thought. It takes the form of 
reincarnation; the dead are bom again in their 
descendants, the idea being a natural inference 
fropi the resemblance of children to their parents 
and gTandparents.® The Central Australians have 
developed it into an elaborate theory of heredity, 
in which the ‘ liia’ is a germ-plasm.'® Other Aus- 
trajfens evolved the. notion that white men were 
-WackfeHbwfi return^ to life; ‘tumble down 
blackfeHow, jump up whitefellow’ is a familiar 
phiaise.^ The whiteness of the native corpse after 
^ cremation has been suggested as the ba& of the 
notion.^' 


xhe-spn isiecogniaed as ‘the a^stual re-incamation 
, Thislr^xikit baSef .has 1:^ sug- 

xsaC'jL i«. , 

jBoe ; w. B, Smith* pp. ssd. im. 

■ f gStea, S. IMK ® IZ. V. 339 f., 0 ^ V. m 

. ^5^. Grmmi, Tmtmc Mtfthologp, Eng. tr„ London, 1882W8, 

' ® 4* ■Wiedemanh, Mei^idn qfthe ATu^entMffUpii^ i»sr. 

■ do°]^n, ^ i>yingQQd\ 
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a Cawley, Idea of thf Soul, p. 175, quoting A B. Em 
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*** AmariS, 

- and A. W. Howitt, Xctinilaroi and KumaL Mal- 

W ; :Howitt, A’a«ire Tribei of Smith-East 


gested as an explanaiion of certain customs of 
which killing the iirst-born is a culmination— -the 
child is supposed to jiave robbed the father of a 
portion of his life (cf. EUE vi. 33®). 

7* The nature of death,— Primitive thought has 
ho dehnition of the nature of death, but the usual 
attitude towards it, as may be inferred from motirn- 
ing customs, is a mystic terror. The catastrophic 
nature of the event is perhaps the fundameutai 
reason for this attitude, but various emotions aiid 
ideas are superimposed. Grief and sympathy occur 
among the lowest races, and they develop with cul- 
ture. Another emotion is fear of the corpse as a 
mysterious personality ; a parallel fear is that of 
the departed ‘ something,’ ghost or spiiit. Like 
other tabu states and social crises, death has not 
only its rites de passage^ such as mourning, but a 
mysterious povrer of pollution. This is partly con- 
nected with a fear that the survivors may also 
become victims, a fear which develops into an avoid- 
ance of infection.' These ideas reach their cUmaac 
in the Zoroastrian conception of the absolute im- 
purity of death, a type of all uncleanness.® In 
others of the higher religions, particularly Christi- 
anity, the material notions of the state of death 
give way to spiritual. The departed soul Ims less 
connexion with the body, although even here a 
physiological fact has kept up the idea of ‘the 
odour of sanctity.’ 

Fear of dying has no connexion with the primi- 
tive fear of death.® Suicide for trivial reasons is 


very common among the lower r.'iee.'^. 

‘Many sava;?es meet death with much indifference, or rej'ard 
it as no great evil, but merely as a change to a life very similar 
TO this. But it is a fact often noticed among oursetves, that • 
person on the verge of death may resign himself to hi» fate with 
the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to 
throughout his life. Moreover, the fear of death may be dis* 
guised b}" thoughllessneas, cheefceti by excitement, or mttigated 
by dying in company. There are peoj^ks who are eoiispicuoTW 
for their bravery, and yet have a great dreatJ of d< aili. Nol truW 
is entirely free from this feeling, thouch it v.^rios grv,atiy in 
strength among different races and in different iniiiviiioahi.* In 
many savages it is so strongly developed that they funuot liear 
to hear death mentioned.* * The lost objection, however, nisy 
often be due to mystical notions. 

Christianity esteems death «8 the passage to a 
better life, and the higher reli^^dns, generally, 
mitigate the inevitable lot. 

Speculation on the origin of death is consider- 
able in early thought, and myths innumerable 
have been invented to explain it {cf. art Death 
AND Disposal of the Dead [Introductory], vtd. 
iv. p, 411 f, ). A common motive of these is a nii??- 
understandhig or a trick. At a higher stage death 
is attributed to the malevolence of demons, often 
supposed to eat the life of men au<l so produce 
death.® Otherwise, the separation of the Hfe-givittg 
soul fi-om the body as a fact, not as a tliebry of 
or^in, iff , sually explained as the result of sorceiy, 
except in cases of obvious violence or accidenU* 
By various means the human sorcerer, like the 
supernatural demon, destroys or abstracts Uie life. 

in the higher barbaiism death appears as a 
punishment for breaking tabu or other sapematural 
injunctions. The greater religions connect its 
origin with sin, Christianity with the primal sin 
of disobedience.^ Throughout, humanity is in- 
stinctively agreed that death is unnatural, and the 
conception of a second life is a protest against H. 

8. M 3 ^thological and ethl^ appheatiosa, — 
Apart from myths in explanation of the mrlgin of 
death and the less frequent fancies of a mystical or 
magical life-source, primitive thonght miuces little 
use of the concepts of life and death as motive of 

afirBEiv.CI8963p.lxxv£ - 

, ® For the contrary view see ySfZiL 536 1 . 
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life \ybidi forms the theme of the NT. To be 
bom from above Jn 3®) ; to be turned and 

to become as little childi'en (Mt 18^) 5 to come out 
into the resurrection of life (Jn 5-^) ; to put on 
Christ (Gal ; to be quickened together with 
Christ (Eph 2®) ; to be in Christ (2 Co 5P ) ; to put 
on the new man (Eph 4®^) ; to be a new creature 
(Gal 6^®}--these and many similar passages describe 
that dynamic process of which the result is seonian 
life, or salvation, or the Kingdom of God, or 
blessedness. 

2. Death. — Christian theology has been at once 
oppressed and confused by its failure to note that 
in the NT it is not physical life cleared of its 
experienced ills that is called life, and that it is 
not physical death as such that is connected with 
sin. (1) Keflexion would assure us that, when life 
is used in a super-physical sense, it is at least 
probable that the death referred to is always some- 
thing more than the death wliich dissolves the 
connexion between the self and its physical vehicle. 
If one be of the transcendental order, so must the 
other be. (2) It has never been easy to maintain 
a causal nexus between sin as a wrong act of will 
and death as an event of the natural order. Modern 
science has convinced itself that death has reigned 
not only since Adames transgression, but from the 
first appearance of life. Death indeed, apart from 
sin, is a process of nature and not a super-natural 
punishment for sin. (3) Christianity is admittedly 
a religion whose home is in the spiritual order, and 
its interest, therefore, in the physical, though real, 
is only indirect. From its superior standpoint it 
may have something to say as to the origin and 
meaning of physical death, but, if it speaks of 
death as intimately bound up with its own life, 
that death will not be of the physical order. (4) 
The law of analogy points in the same direction. 
A principle which is operative on one level repeats 
itself an^ogously at other levels. Just gravity 
may he ^escribed without straining as loi^'a enx- 
^^I^hio in matter, vj., coavtsrseiy, as love in 
' ^iritual world exercises an attraction which binds 
spiritual beings as surely as gravity binds together 
atoms, so death as physic^ is a refiexion of a 
similar principle in the world where life is life 
indeed. (6) All philosophy assures us of the exist- 
ence of an infinite principle or truth in the finite 
event or fact, of the existence of a universal in the 
: particular. . But a physical death is a fact in the 
world of space and time t hence it conceals what 
is more than fact— a truth or idea, or a fragment 
of reality presented under the guise of the actual. 
Ify therefore, a religion which proclaims iteelf as 
having the real for its object speaks of death, or 
attributes to death any place in its world, it cannot 
be supposed to limit its reference to the death 
which is merely physical. 

^ It will be found on examination that the con- 
' elusion thus reached a priori is confirmed by a 
' careful\ scrutiny of the evidence., {a) We may 
r conveniently begin with, passages in which death 
is oTwio^y treated as acting in the spiritual 
splice. The following passages in the Fourth 
Gospel may be cited He h pa^ed ont of the 
d^th into the life’ (5^; of. 1 Jn 8“); ‘If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death ’ (8^) ; in 
ch. II the difficulty caused by the apparent in- 
difference of Jesus in the beginning, by the xefer- 
^ce to sleep, and by the affirmation that the 
■ believer sliou^ never die can be fairly met only by 
the hypothesis that the story in form moves on the 
^;^ysical plane, but that in substance it is the story 
• resurrection of the soul from spiritual death* ; 
:;|fe,^Brence to the manner of death in 12®® is con- 
is certainly a gloss. In I Jn we 
references. to spiritual death: ‘He 
" in the death ’(3^^), where 


the death is clearly on the same plane of being 
love; in 5^® the sin unto death (or not unto death) 
is also clearly a sin w^hich is followed by death 
of the same order, viz. in the world of free will, 
for it is said in explanation that God will give life 
for them that sin not unto death— a sentence 
which is meaningless if physical life is meant, 
since that is ece hypothesi there already. In 
Rev. the second death, which is spiritual, is dis- 
tinguished from the first death, wmich is pliysical 
( 2 U 208 -W 218 ). 

In the Epp. also many passages occur in which 
death must ue interpreted as spiritual. In Ho 
St. Paul, speaking not as a juidst but as a preacher 
(cf. W, Sanday and A. C. Head lam, 

Edinburgh, 1903, ad ioc.), sets up an ideal standard 
with ideal consequences for violation of it. Those 
who outrage the plainly expressed mind of God as 
to what righteousness is do so with the full know- 
ledge that they deseiwe death (‘nnd meint damit 
den ewigen Tod’ [H. A. W. Meyer, Der Bi’ie/ a 
die Bonier, ed. B. Weiss®, Gottingen, 1S99, ad luc.]). 
In the striking passage Ro unless fcst. l^aul 
is guilty of inexcusable logical confusion, the death 
which in vv.^"- is obviously spiritual must be 
of the same kind in w.^®* The current exegesis 
which assumes such looseness of thought in St. 
Paul is itself responsible for the confusion. The 
meaning is simple, plain, and consistent tlirongh- 
out ; Adam was guilty of a sin which 'was spiritufd 
in its character, being a misuse of free will ; there- 
fore he brought on himself spiritual death, and this 
death has affiicted mankind ei'cr since. But now 
at last the Christ of God, by Himself entering into 
vital union with a race self-deprived of the liigher 
life, that is, by sharing in some sense their loss, 
has restored what they liad lost ; Ho jhas,^that i»,. 
obeyed the law that only through death do we 
enter into life. The death He has undone is that 
which consists in the absence of spiritual life ; and 
the death He has borne is that which consists in the 
process of taming the lower nature, in the process^ 
of the mystic crucifixion. The one lost seonian life 
by self-will ; the other gained it by obedience, and 
gave it through love. 

Similarly, the linking of baptism with ClirisPs 
death and life in Ro 6 is explicable only if it is 
aeonian life and aeonian death that are in question, 
and the best proof of this view is to be found in 
the difficulties into w'hich exegesis has long been 
implicated through its mistaken assumption that 
the life and death refeiTed to are physical. Hence 
it has to say that St. Paul’s ‘thought glides 
backwards and forwards from the difterent senses 
of “life” and “death” almost imperceptibly* 
(Sanday-Headlam on 6®). But, from the facts 
that Christ’s death \vas transacted in the spiritual 
order, that baptism in its genuine metSming was a 
moment in a dynamic process, that the life which 
Christ truly lived was an eeonian life, it follows . 
that, the life being the* same both in the Lord and 
in His disciples, they both were united in the mystic 
Vine, since one and the same life was in it and in 
its branches. ' Therefore, St. Paul concludes, since 
it is now s^nian life that rules in both, Christ 
and His members, death is automatically exclnd^. 
While * the seed abideth ’ in the believer, he not 
only does hot siui but he cannot sin ; or, if he td-niy, 
the sin is proof that the life is not yet dominant* 

The argument in Bo 7 is similar, , 

image of marriage being valid for life, St. Paul 
says that the natural man has law for a husband 
and sin for his child, and sin m turn begets death, 
i.e. spiritual death (v.®). This s])iritual death is in 
turn undone by the Spiri^f life in Christ Jesus 
(8®). We are given evegC an exact definition of 
death as being identical ^?ith the mind of the fiesh, 
and of life as being spiritual-mindedness (8®). 
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Even the famouii passage in 1 Co 15 is given 
a coherent meaning only when the thought of 
spiritual life and spiritual death is kept in the 
foreground. It is true that here the thought is 
less pure, and that the physical death of Christ and 
His resurrection from physical death are made the 
proofs of the reality of the heavenly order. But, 
even so, it is not the physical resurrection that is 
the vital point, but the spiritual, of which the 
physical is but an expression. The argument is as 
follows. To be still in your sins is death ; faith, 
however, when it comes, annuls this (spiritual) 
death, for it is essentially life. This living faith 
(the life of God in the soul) is what filled Christ, 
and constituted His title to the higher state of 
being, as is proved by the fact that He overcame 
(spiritual) death ; the proof that He did so over- 
come spiritual death is to he seen in the fact that 
He could not be holden by physical death. Hence 
death in both senses is abolished, or is in the pro- 
cess of being abolished, but the death which is 
enemy is spiritual, and, if physical death comes 
into question at all, it is incidental only or by way 
of illustration. That this is the true interpretation 
becomes clear when we observe that the remainder 
of the chapter (vv.®®’^) is concerned only with 
affirming that this higher spiritual, or risen, life 
will require a cognate spiritual body, and that as 
God gave the life so He will give the suitable 
body. 

/ (d) There are, however, unquestionably many 
passages in the NT which seem, on the surface at 
aJl events, to refer exclusively to a physical death. 
They are those which in, the Gospels (12 times) and 
the Acts (8 times) deal with the death of Jesus 
Christ. But even here a sound exegesis -will com- 
pel us to distinguish betw’cen what is said and 
what is signified. What is said is that Jesus 
suffereil physical death at the hands of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of His day. What is 
signified is that His sufferings as witnessed had a 
hidden counterpart and a universal validity because, 
He being a heavenly subject, what He experienced 
in strong crying and tears affects all who are united 
to Him as a transcendental subject by being made 
sharers of His life, partakers of His divine nature. 
What is signified is that His crucifixion is a mystic 
process before it takes shape in the moment of a 
physical death, and that this process of crucifixion, 
therefore, goes on necessarily in all those who are 
made one with His life ((fal 5^4 What is 
signified is that the physical death and burial of 
Christ are a reflexion of a spiritual death and 
burial which He underwent in order that He might 
be a radiating centre of heavenly life to all men. 
The real death and burial ai'e to bo found in the 
eeonian world ; the death and burial that fall under 
history are shadows of the real. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews also refers explicitly 
to the physical death and sufferings, but here we 
must allow for the exigencies of the line of argu- 
ment adopted. This compelled the author to place 
the physical death of the man Christ Jesus over 
a^inst the physical death of the animals rialn in 
or sacrifices. Yet, even so, the force of the argu- 
-■ ment depends on the superior worth of the former. 
His ^IfCrifiee was all-compelling, partly because it 
was voluntary (7” 10®), still more because of 

its transcendent worth, it being the offering of One 
whose life was diving and made in accordance I 
with the power of an indissoluble life (7^®) and ! 
through an aonian spirit (9'^^. The life, we may ! 
say, that even here is dealt with is essentially 
spiritual, and is phymcal only, in a secondary and 
subordinate sense. X - 
, : :{c) A tMrd and class of passages alone 
' ; an ambiguous appeaf- 

; 6? 9® Death is personified 


and Joined with Hadey, and both may attack man 
on his physical or on his spiritual side. In Mt 4’*^ 
and Lk the shadow of death falls across the 
heathen w'orld, where spiritual death is siu-cly 
meant. In Mt Mk and Lk 9^ contem- 

poraries of Jesus, it is said, should not taste of 
death till they saw the Kingdom of God. It is 
impossible to say what was the original context of 
this triplicated passage, but it is improbable that 
the passage itself is to be regarded as a falsified 
prophecy of a historical fact. The ‘ Kingdom of 
God ’ and the ‘ Son of Man ’ are terms which ex- 
press inner realities, and it is at least likely, then, 
that ‘death’ is also seonian. In tliis case the 
meaning of the passage is that there were some (a 
‘ remnant,’ the few who were * chosen ’) who would 
not taste the bitterness of spiritual death, because 
to them would be vouchsafed the mystic vision of 
the King in His beauty, of the land that t6 most 
men remains far off. 

It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
the NT and Christian antithesis is not that of the 
OT and Judaism, between this world and the next, 
but between two kinds of life both here and there. 
It is a qualitative and not a quantitative difference. 
On one side is the life of sense, of intellect, of 
static forms, of fixed perceptions and well-defined 
conceptions— the life, in short, whose boundaries 
are set by the practical needs of the empirical Ego. 
On the other side is the life which creates the very 
power by which sense and intellect discharge their 
limited functions, which is in itself delict of 
forms, is only partially gi'a^ped by perceptions, 
and for the most part remains outside conceptions 
— the life, in short, which Jesus came to reveal and 
to give, which is called eeonian, or spiritual, or 
heavenly, or divine, and is that ever-flowing s‘ ream 
from the life of God of which all expressions- f life 
are at all levels fragmentaiy flashes. Wv ji pass 
from the fragment towards the complete and per- 
fect in exact proportion to our surrender of our 
lower and separated self to the life of the whole, 
which is God. It is Uiis enhanced life and ex- 
panded consciousness that the religion of Jesus 
Clhrist and His Church is primarily concerned 
with. Its interest in eschatolo^, in theories about 
resurrection, in hypotheses such as that of univer- 
salism, of conditional immortality, of the nature of 
the ultimate union of soul and body, or of re- 
incarnation, though real, is subordinate only. It 
is concerned with a higher life experienced here 
and now, and to grow hereafter more and more 
towards the perfect day. It is interested in 
theories about that life, but its interest in them is 
not vital. 

teBUATURB.— Boethius, PMoicpMas Consolatio ; Augustine, 
Co'nj’essiomt esp. hits, x., xl., xiii. ; Aquinas, Sum. i, qu. x. 
arti^. 4-6; Phiio, Quod Deus sit esp. §6 (Mangey, 

p, S7V) ; D, Petavius, de Deo Deique prow. iii. 3, 4, and esp. 
notes to pp. 268-260, ed. L. Gu6rin, feLr-Ie-Duc, vol. i., 1864 ; 
Oteg. Na 2 . Or at. 88 ; John Damascene, de Fide ortkod., bk. 
2, ch. i ; A3cuin, Ep. 162, in PL, o. 419; F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher, Heden (1799), GSttingen, 1906 ; C. v. Orelli, Die heb. 
Syn, der Zeit und Eudgkeit^ Leipzig, 1871 ; W, W. Harvey, 
8. Irencei adv. Eaer., Cambridge, 1857, era. his ‘Preliminary 
Observations * ; F. von HSgel, Memal lAfoy Edinbaigb, 1912 ; 
W. R. Alger^CW*. SisU qf the Doctrine oj a Future 
New York, 1878, with copious bibliography. 

W. F. Cobb. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Egyptian).-^The Egyp- 
tian conceptions of life and death seem at first 
sight to be full of inexplicable contradictiozis, 
wonder is felt when t^ese states are found he 
alternately praised and execrated, hi ^ 

praise and execration personal . mrefer^c^ are 
involved, and these may vary. ' But it is more 
perplexing to find diametrically: opposite views 
expressed or implied, with^ regard to questions of 
fact or belief, as when the same .being is described 
almost in one Iffeath . h^th 'as alive and as dead, or 
when inen who fehr the dead are seen to have used 
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nagical means to kill their enemies, thinking thus 
10 be rid of them. Such inconsistencies arise fi’oni 
ihe blending of the simple distinction between 
physical life and death with the extremely ancient 
ind almost universal belief in immortality — a belief 
Lihat is rooted partly in the passionate abhorrence 



jxtemal world, and not by conscious inner ex- 
perience. 

Life and death are facts, since they are ever 
being forced upon our notice; death is a false- 
hood, however, because we have never known it 
bo be true of ourselves, and, furthermore, because 
we will not admit that it can be true of ourselves. 
But, if after the physical death we are not dead, 
then we must be alive. The words ‘life’ and 


(otone-)? ‘to become,’ ‘come into exibiouco, ^ lov 
^eath ’ there are various euphemistic expressions, 
such as hpijt or swdu ‘passing away/ mlnU 
‘reaching'' port’; ‘my dyin^* day’ is once ex- 
pressed by Jino Ipu *'the day on 

went well with me’ {Sphinx., iw [1901] 16) ; the 
phrase sbt r inilhi ‘to attain to nciiiittide, 
ambiguous, sometimes referring to liosiouvcd oUl 
age and sometimes to death. The dead aye <lc- 
sSibed as ntiw Im, ‘those who are yonder, or as 
b\crv nnyio, ‘the weaiy ones/ Theological is the 
plirase s n kl-f, ‘to go to one’s ka, or double ; ^o, 
too, are the words l\h, ‘glorified l^ing,’ 
‘noble,’ and /wy, ‘blessed,’ applied to the ulnstn- 
ous dead. Two epithets that from the early 
jMiddle Kingdom onwards are appended^ to the 
names of dead persons reflect, the one the identiii- 
cation of the dead with Osiris, and the other the 


A. FORMS OF THE HIEROGLYPHIC SIGN 
FOR ‘ilj (life) 



B. THE OBJECT 'nh (SANDAL-STRINQS) AND SANDAL FROM 
THE FOOT-END OF MIDDLE KINGDOM COFFINS 




SANDALS AS SHOWN ON OLD KINGDOM MONUMENTS 



i (W. M. P. Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the Fh'st Dynasty, London, 1900, i. pi. 14). 
i Old Kingdom inscriptions (Margaret A. Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, London, 1905, pi. 11, 

itrie, Medum, London, 1892, pi. 14). 

of Ancient Egypt, London, 1007, pi. 6, opposite p. 168 ; over the sandal-strings the original 
o 'nh (sandal-strings) under his feet.’ 

'ot&ntempel des Ne-user-rS, Leipzig, 1908, p. 54. 

f, Istdyn. (J. E. Quibell, Hierakonpolis, i., London, 1900, pi. 29). 

London, 1902, i. pi. 11, completed from ii. pi. 6. 
tees Gem-nUJeai, Berlin, 1905, i. pi. 16. 

Said, London, 1901, i. pi. 15. 
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belief in immortality; these are mf-Jr?/?, ‘the 
justified,’^ and v)hm ^ nh, fvfho repeats life/ re- 
spectively. The deceased Pharaoh was called ‘ the 
great Cod,’ like his great prototype Osiris, while 
the Hving king is ‘ the good god.’ 

2 . Writing and fi^ed representation.— (Ifc) The 
symbol of life, whidi is also the hieroglyph used 
for writing the words ‘life’ and ‘live,’ is the 

so-called erwas ansata^ popularly known as 

the 'ankh i'n^), or ‘key of life/ Its origin has 
been much discussed, most ^holars agreeing that 
the sign represents a tie jpr knot of some kind, 
though in v . Loret’s (Sphinx^ v. [1902] 138) 

it depicts a mirror. Tbj^rue explanation, hinted 
at but immediately rejected by G. Dai-essy {MTAP 
1 See art. Ethios and Morality (Egyptian), § 7 . 
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xsvi. [1904:3 130), ^vas first enunciated by Battis- 
contbe Gunn, who proves the symbol to depict the 
strings or straps of the sandal. 

Ko demonstration of Gunn^s discovery (acknowledg'ed by 
A. Brnmn in his Agyptische Gmnmatik^, Berlin. 1011. p. vui) 
has yet found its way into print : the crucial evidence in ilie 
following argumentation has been supplied by Gunn himself. 
There is an object called exactly resembling the symbol 
and hieroglyph for * life,' which is often represented pair*wise 
at the foot*end of Middle Kingdom coffins. These coffins are 
covered with pictures of articles deemed necessary for the 
happiness of the dead in the after-life, and care is taken in 
most cases to place each object in its appropriate position as 
regards the body of the dead man within the coffin ; thus 
necklaces are shown on the level of his neck, sceptres within 
reach of his hand, and so forth. A prioi% therefore, it is to 
be concluded that the object was connects with the feet— a 
point clinched by the fact that a pair of these objects is usually 
shown next one or more pairs of sandals, while the other 
articles depicted (anklets, bowls for washing, etc.) are more 
or less clearly connected with the feet (see J. Garstang, Burfal 
Ctistom^ of Am, BgypU London, 1907, pi. 6, opposite p. 168; 
P, Lacau, SarcopJuiges mi&rieurs m muvel empire, Paris, 1904. 
no. 2S084 [p. 90 f.J ; E. Schafer, Priestergraber, I^ipzig, 1908i 
fig, 73 Cp. 64], S3 [p, 69], and pi. 11). In several instances the 
accompanying inscriptions describe the pair of objects as ‘the 
two on the ground under his feet’ (cf. Garstang, loe. cit; 
I^acau, ii. 16S; the preposition ‘under* must not be pressed 
too closely, but it at Ica'^t slmws that the *n$ was part of, or 
belonged m some way to, the sandals). It now we compare the 

otiject with the representation of the sandals, we shall see 

that the same elements enter into both— the long loop that 
passes round the ankle, the straps that serve to bind this loop 
to the sides of the sandal, and possibly a kind of ribbed bow or 
buckle. It is difficult to make the representations harmonize 
in detail, but, remembering that the sign is a very old one, 
that the modes of binding the sandal to the foot vary greatly, 
and that possibly the sign depicts the straps not as actually 
\vorn but laid out in such a way as to exhibit them to the best 
advantage, we shall hardly doubt that the objects shown on 
the Middle Kingdom coffins and called are a spare pair of 
Baudal-strings for use in the event of those attached to the 
sandals requiring to be replaced. The cut on the preceding 
page depicts vanous examples of the sandal-strings both as an 
article of use and as a hieroglyph, together with pictures of 
sandals for comparison ; the hier^lyph is normally painted 
black. 


There being no obvious connexion between the 
idea of life and that of sandal-strings, it must be 
supposed that the idea of life, not being itself 
susceptible of pictorial representation, was sym- 
bolized by an object the name of which fortuitously 
coincided in sound with the word for ‘life’; this 
procedure is merely the procedure called ‘phonetic 
transference,’ extremely common in hieroglyphic 
•writing. 

It is, of course; possible that Caii?:h ?), ‘ sandal-strings,’ and 

(’a?ikA?), ‘life ’(the vowel in both cases is hypothetic), are 
ultimately connected etymologically, but, as said above, the 
original meaning of the stem is unknown, Itw'ouJd cer- 
tainly be wrong to advance the hypothesis that the sandal- 
strings were caned because they resembled the symbol for 

life, the origin of that symbol itself being regarded as undis- 
coverable. The evidence of the earliest writing (the absence 
of the sttoke-detenninative shows that the uTw^-sign was 
r^rded as a phonetic and not as a pictorial sign. I 

As a symbol the 'anM is everwhere to be found I 
on the Egyptian monuments. Gods and goddesses 
hold it in their hands, or present it to the nose of 
their favountes. It appears with arms supporting 
a standard (e.ff., E. Naville, T/ie Temple oj lDeir el- 
Bahmm, v., London, 1906, pL 149) or as itself re- 
presenting the legs of a human figure {Louvre, 
016 ) ; such religious representations have still to 
, be ejected and classified. As a mere ornamental 
devicilithe *an&i^slgn is frequentljr found on furni- 
ture, jew^eiy, eta, often in association with other 

auspicious symbols, e,g,, ^ stability, 

and prosperity.’ As an amulet the *ankh is faii’ly 
common, and is usually , made of green or blue 
faience. * 

r {h) There is no corrlspoudii^ symbol for ‘ death.’ 

V woids * death’ anISj to die* are in early times 
(or MeterminJ^,’ to use the tedmicai 
b^^ sign representing a naan fallen 
. 7 -l^llso^iptr whej» ‘ the symbol Hfe * Ml meant, 


upon his knees, and bleeding from a wound on the 
Jiead ; later this sign is merged into another of 
wider application and varying form — the commonest 


form is which accompanies various words 


meaning ‘ prisoner ’ or ‘ enemy.’ Very often, how- 
ever, these hieroglyphs are mutilated or suppre^ed 
because of their ill-omened associations {ZA li, 
[1914] 19). 

3 . Literal views of life and death.— How life was 
envisaged may best be learned from the followiBg 
wishes on behalf of a dead man : 


‘May there be given to thee thy eyes to see, thy ears to hear 
what is spoken ; thy mouth to speak, and thy feet to w^. 
May thy hands and arms move, and thy fiesh be firm. May thy 
memb^ be pleasant, and mayest thou have joy of all to 
limbs. Mayest thou scan thy flesh (and find it) whole and sound, 
without any blemish upon thee; thy true heart being with 
thee, even the heart that thou didst have heretofore * <K. Sethe, 
Urkunden des dgyp, AUertvam, Leiprig, 1904-09, iv. 114 tX 

Death is the negation of life ; in slaying their 
foes, the Egyptians sought to make them * as though 
they had never been ’ ( UrJeunden, iv. 7, and 
and the custom of cutting off their hands and phalli 
indicates of what activities it was intended to 
deprive them. Further light is thrown on these 
materialistic conceptions of life and death in a 
passage of the 175th chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
where the state of death is described : 

‘ Of a truth it is without water, it is without mr— deep, dark, 
and void, a place where one fives in quietude. Pleasure of love 
is not there to be had, nay, hut beatitude is given to me in 
lieu of water and air and love, quietude in fieu of bread and 
beer.*^ 

Inertia is the Chief characteristic of the dead, 
wherefore they were called * the weary,’ ‘ the inert ’ 

(§ I) ; elsewhere we find death compared with sleep 
(e.g.. Pyramid Texts, ed. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, 
721). Life, on the other hand, is full of activity, 
and chief among its needs are air to breathe 
(‘breath of life^ is a common expression) and 
food and drink for sustenance. Here, again, the 
wishes for the dead are the best evidence of the 
things deemed needful for the living ; ‘ bread and 
beer, oxen and geese, cloth and linen, incense and 
myrrh, and things good and pure whereon a god 
lives’— so runs the common formula, which hatoly 
less often mentions ‘ the sweet breeze of the Horth- 
wdnd’ as a necessity of life. The place of life was 
pre-eminently the earth ; * O all ye who live upon 
earth,* begins a favourite invocation. 

Various views were held as to the whereabouts 
of the dead, but their habitation was normally not 
the earth; ‘those who are yonder’ is, as ^ve have 
seen, a common designation of the dead. That the 
land of death is a land whence there is no return- . 
ing was early said ; already in the Pyramid Texts . 
(2175) we find the warning, ‘Go not upon those 
western ways, for those who have gone yonder 
come not back again (the same thought recurs 
later ; of. Harris 600, recto 7, 2). Eenexions as 
to the duration of life and death are often en- 
countered in the texts. The Egyptian prayed that, . 
like Joseph, he might attain to the age of 110 years 
(see ETAP xxxiv. [1912] lfi-18). In comparison 
with death, the endlessness of which was constantly 
alluded to (cf. ‘the city of eternity’ for the 
necropolis, ‘ the lords of eternity’ for the funerary ^ 
gods), ‘the span of things done upon earth is but 
as a dream’ [PSBA xxxv, [1913] 169; d, Pdp: 
Petersburg 1116 A , recto 55lLes PapyrmhUrgfigfm 
, , , de VErmitage, 1913]; it ^oald be said 
parenthetically that this comparison <>f life with a 
dream refers only to the dreamlike fugitiveness of 
its events, not to any spe<^tions concerning its 
reality). With regard to the extension of the idea 
of life, it seems to Mv^inclu^ man and the animal 

1 For this aufl otbai* valuable irefei^nces the writer Is iuclebtcd 
to of Gottiugeh. 
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kingdom only (of* the words quoted from a Memphite 
text in § II) ; it is doubtful whether an Egyptian 
would have spoken of plants as living ; nor is there 
any expression foimd to describe the neutral in* 
animate state of things not belonging to the animal 
world. 

4. The hatred of death.—The opening words of 
the gravestone-formula, * 0 ye who love life and 
hate death,* strike to the root of the most profound 
feelings of the Egyptians, whose intense love of life 
and detestation of death made them devote more 
time and thought to funerary things than has been 
done by any other people before or since. The 
best expression of these feelings is on a stele dating 
only from the year 46 B.C., but wholly Egyptian 
in feeling ; a woman speaks from the tomb to the 
husband who has survived her : 

*0 brother, husband, friend, highpriest— thy heart shall not 

g row weary of drinking and eating, drunkenness and love. 

elebrate a happy day ; follow thy heart by day and night ; 
pub no care in thy heart. What are thy years upon the earth ? 
The, West [ie. the place of burial] is a land of slumber, dark and 
heavy, the habitation of those who are yonder, who sleep in 
their mummy-shapes, nor wake to see their brethren, nor regard 
their fathers and mothers, and their hearts are reft of their 
wives and childvcn. The living ^vater of which all have a share, 
for me it is tbbst, but it comes to him who is upon earth. 
Tliirst have I, though water is beside me, and I know not the 
place where I am, since 1 came to this valley. . . . Turn my 
face to the North wind on the bank of the water ; perchance so 
my heart shall be relieved of its affliction. Nay but Death, his 
name is “ Come” ; every one to whom he hath called comes to 
him straightway, their hearts affrighted, through fear of him. 
There is none can see him either of gods or of men ; great and 
small alike rest with him, nor can any stay his finger. He 
loveth all, and robbetb the son from his mother. The old man 
moves to meet him, and all men fear and make petition before 
him. Yet he turns not bis face towards them, he comes not to 
him who implores him, he hearkens not when he is worsliipped, 
he shows himself not, even though any manner of bribe is given 
to him* <R. Lepslus, AuswabZ der tviehUgaten Crkunden da 
dgyp. AlUr^ums, Leiprfg, 1842, pi. 16). 

This is perhaps the only passage in which deatli 
is personified, though tne Erjrptians were not 
averse to a sort of fictitious deification of abstract 
ideas; Life, e,g,, is found beside Health in the 
outward guise of a Nile-god (J, E. Gautier and 
G, J4quier, Minwire sur les fouilles de Lickt, 
Paris, 1902, p. 25). The exhortation ‘celebrate a 
happy day’ recurs again and again in the songs of 
the har]>ers at Egyptian banquets, together with 
the reminder that life is short, death inevitable 
and eternal. Herodotus tells us (ii. 78) that at the 
entertainments of the rich a wooden figure of a 
dead body in a coffin was borne around and shown 
to the OTests, with the words : ‘ When thou lookest 
upon this, drink and be merry, for thou shalt be 
such as this when thou art dead.’ No reference is 
mode to this custom in our texts, but it is thoroughly 
Egyptian in spirit (see also Plut. de Is, et Osir, 
xvii.\ The old songs collected by W. Max Miiller, 
Die IMhespoesie der alien Agypter^ Leipzig, 1899 
'pp; 29-37), recall the wretched fate of the 

■ glprihedouesr . . . burled in their pATramids, 

: ■ themselvw is ud mcrei whafe is 

become of them? T.have heard tine wcuda of Zmhot^ and 
' . H^edef,. told and" where is t^eir place? Their 

. walls are.degta:oysd, thiSr place is no iabre,4ai though- l^ey had 
never bew. None thence who can ttoe how they 

fare. . . .V Then comes the inevitabte •moral':, of good- 
cheer, forget and enjoy thyself.- Follow thy- he^ so Jong as. 
then Hvest ; pl^, myrrh on thy head, dsthe thy^f with fine 
linen, anoint thyself ; forget sorrow and remi^nber joy, until 
arrives that day of putting to shore in lihe land that loveth 
silence^* 

S* "The hope of immortality.--Fr6m the same 
\.;Theban tomb from which the last words are drawn 


■i' ” those songs that are In the anderit tombs, and 

exioUing life on earth, and belittling the region 
Wherefore do they thus as concerns the fand 


t 


nd fair, where terrors are not ? Wrani 


«>ay gird himself against his 




That land free of foes, all our kinsmen rest witlim it from the 
earliest day of time. The children of millions of 
thither, every one. For none may tarry in the land of Kgypl ; 
none there is that passes not yonder. The span of earthly 
deeds is but as a dream ; but a fair welcome awaits nun v^ m 
has reached the West’ (PSBA xx.xv. 169). 

This pretty poem voices the opinions of those 
who, holding a firm faith in immortality, rejected 
the cold comfortless views of death already illus- 
trated. No doubt that faith was born of a 
revulsion of feeling against the pitiless craelty of 
death ; and, being the offispring of the will rather 
than of the reason, it did not supersede or drive 
out the opposite belief. There is an ai'gumentativ^ 
controversial note in the asseveration of the old 
funerary texts, ‘Thou hast departed living, thou 
hast not departed dead’ {Pyramid TexiSt 134; cf. 
833); or we may quote the reiterated assurance, 
‘Thou dicst not,’ in the same texts (657, 775, 781, 
792, 810, 875, 1464, 1477, ISIO, 1812, 2201). The 
multifarious funerary rites, the contracts made 
with )bfi-]iriests, and the petitions or threats to 
passers-by and visitors to the tombs all imjdy that 
tlie benefits of immortality were not to be obt ained 
except by elaborate forethought and deliberate 
effort, it is true that a discontinuance of the 
funerary cult miglit not entail complete anni- 
Jiilation; the Egyptians dreaded, for instance, lest 
the cessation of the offerings made to them might 
compel them to devour their own excrements {/iA 
xlvii. [1910] 100-111). Nevertheless, there was 
ever lurking in the background the fear that a man 
might 2)erish altogether, and that his corjjso niight 
decay and fall to pieces {Book of the Deadi titles of 
chs. 45, 163), this fear giving rise to tlie strange 
approheu.sion of a ‘second death in the necropolis’ 
{?6. chs. 44, 175, 176). 

Similar conclusions inighl. perhaps be drawn 
from the variety of the theories concerning the 
fate of the departed, who were alternately \or evcTi 
simultaneously) believed to be stars in the sky, 
dwellers in the nether world, incarnations of Osins, 
01 spirits living in the tomb or revisiting their 
earthly homes (see art. Statk of the Dead 
[E gyptian]). It is unthinkable that all th^ 
divergent views were accepted and beli<v^ witli 
a fervent sincerity ; rather tliey wci-e c#^jectuw 
sanctioned by ancient tradition, half-belitfrw. half- 
doubted, and expres.sed with a naive and cTecluloua 
thoughtlessness, which at the same time failed to 
silence the haunting suspicion that absolute death, j 
after all, might be a re.'ility. ; 

6 . Secondary views of life and death.— Under 
the influence of the conception of immortality tlie 
terms ‘life’ and ‘death’ became so impregnated 
each with the meaning of the other that they no 
longer contradicted and excluded one another as 
they had originaliy done; ‘life’ >vas not neces- 
sarily the short term of existence upon earth, 
and ‘death’ was perhaps but another mode of 
living. Soraetinaes, of course, by the abstraction 
which langoa^ permits, the words were used 
their old strictly-eontrasted bhto^ 
is left, mdy a; shadow 6i the ori^il inean 
‘Uving^ may my vag^Sy. 

ahalogouB to physictd^ /teiTesIrh^^ and 


‘deaths’ 


, iead,’^ are terms ibat be 

appli^ to various states from which some, char- 
acteristic feature of living was absent*' A few 
examples, mainly of phiiciogioal intew^,; may -■ 
serve to illustrate this transition ^meaning* Not 
only was prolongation of life the reward m moral 
conduct (see Ethios AND Mobalitt iTlgyptianl 
§ 6), but in a sense the inoAl life was the only 
true life; in the Teachjfig of Ftahkotpe we 
read ; . 


‘As for the fool who hearkens not, he achieves not anything, 
he looks, upon him who knows as one who is ignorant, iMid 
upon things useful as things harmful, ... he lives upon that 
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wherewith men die, ... his chJtracter is told (7) in the opinion 
of the nobles in that be dies livlns^ every day* {he. PfLpynis 
PrisBet ed. G. Jequier, Paris, 1011, 17, 4-S). 

Such was the fear felt by him who was admitted 
to the presence of Pharaoh that he knew not 
whether lie was alive or dead {Sinuhc^ 255 ; Koller 
[ed. A* H. Gardiner, Literary Texts of the New 
Kingdom^ Leipzij^, 1911], 5, 1), The verb *to live’ 
was applied to other things besides human beings 
and animals j thus, whatever else in a man migiit 
die, his name, if properly tended, w^ould continue 
to live {Pyramid Texts^ 764, 899, 1024, and in later 
tests * Living soul’ ( 6 ; ^nhy) is a collo- 

cation of words which frequently occurs ; yet, fi'om 
its association with the dead, the word ‘soul* is 
often determined with the hieroglyph that implies 
death. Pictures, statues, and images of all kinds 
were imbued with a sort of by virtue of a 
principle common to all early superstition; the 
sculptor was called ‘ he who makes to live ’ (s*n7j.) ; 
hieroglyphs representing animals and human beinp 
were sometimes mutilated or suppressed, obviously 
because they were considered to have the same 
power to injure as living things (^A ii. 1-64). 

7 , Death and the gods. —Could the gods be said 
to live? In a sense, no doubt, they were con- 
sidered to live more fully, more truly, than human 
beings. The solar deity in particular was full of 
vitality ; the Pharaoh is said to be * granted life 
like Eg* ; Ka * lives upon truth ’ ; the solar hymns, 
especially those to the Aten (the solar god of the 
heretic king Akhenaten) represent all life as ema- 
nating from the god ; and all gods and goddesses 
■were disj )ensers of life. On a closer view, however, 
we find that the kind of life tliat was predicated of 
the gods is more analogous to the life of the blessed 
dead than to the life of human beings; to the 
virtuous dead it is promised, ‘he who is yonder 
shall be a living god* (Erinan, Qesprach eines 
Lebensmiiden mit seimr Seek) Berlin, 1896, p. 142 ; 
cf. Pap, Petersbin'gt 1116A, recto 56). That the 
gods dwell afar oft' together ■with the dead is shown 
by the following sentence from a sepulchral stele 
of the Middle Kingdom : ‘ I iiave gone down to the 
city of eternity, to the place where the gods are’ 
{CairOt 20485). Various dead Pharaohs and celeb- 
rities were posthumously deified (see art. HEROES 
AND IIero-Gods [Egj- ptian]), and, the green or black 
complexions of their images suggest that th^ were 
not regarded as -wholly alive. Osiris, as King of 
Eternity, chief of the Westeraers, led but a shadowy 
existence, and similar conclusions are implied by 
the fact that certain deities had their ‘ living’ ter- 
restrial repiesentatives. The Pharaoh ruled as 
Horus ‘ on the throne-of-Horus of the living ’ ; 
under another aspect he was the ‘living sphinx- 
image of Atum ’ 'nh Alternately 

regarded as ‘ son of Ee ’ and as identical with Ee, I 
the King did not die, but * flew to heaven and 
JoinM the sun, the flesh of . the god becoming 
merged in its creator ’ {tSinuhe, E 7 L). The Apis 
and Mnevis bulls were respectively living emana- 
tions of Ptah and Atum, and other ^red animals 
whose cult was celebrated in late times doubtless 
stood in a similar z'clation to the gods whom they 
represented. Lastly, the historical aspect from 
■whi^ the gods were sometimes regarded r^re- 
s^ted them as rulers of a far-distant age, and, in 
cons^uence, as beings long since dead. 

. 8, The dead as a class of beings.— -In the Boo^ 
of the Dead and else-where we And the follow- 
ing classification : men, gods, blessed dead 
‘bright’ ones), and dead (nitw) (see E. A. W. 
Eudge, Book of th^^ead^ London, 1898, pp. 113, 

lit has oft^n been eepeciaUy by G. Maspero, that 

. found ill the tombs’ -jHve been deliberately broken in 

- braer to ‘ kill * them, and so to send them into the realms of the 
the use of the deceased. . No authentic evidence in" 
. favour this statement seems to be forthcoming^.. 


293, 298, 308, 366, 389, 477). In this classification 
there is a kind of chronological hierarchical 
arrangement; the dead of the most remote times 
are holier, and partake more of divinity, than 
those recently deceased. So, too, the Turin Canon 
of Kings conceived the earliest rulers of Egypt to 
have been the gods of the first ennead ; then came 
the lesser gods, and, lastly, the followers of Horus 
and earliest historical kings. Manetho records a 
similar sequence of ‘gods’ and ‘semi-divine dead’ 
{viKves ol In the Book of the Dead and 

elsewhere ‘ the dead ’ are spoken of in a way that 
clearly assumes them to enjoy a kind of existence ; 
tliey ‘ see,’ * hear,’ and so forth. 

9 . Relations of the living and the dead,— Some 
Egyptologists, influenced more by anthropological 
theorists than by the unambiguous evidence of the 
Egyptian texts, have asserted that the funerary 
rites and practices of the Egyptians were in the 
main precautionary measures serving to protect 
the living against the dead (e.g., J. Capart, in 
Trans, Third Congr, Hist, JKek, Oxford, 1908, 
i. 203). Nothing could be farther from the truth ; 
it is of fundamental importance to realize that the 
vast stores of wealth and thought expended by the 
Egyptians on their tombs— that wealth and that 
thought which created not only the pyramids, but 
also the practice of mummification and a very 
extensive funerary literature— were due to the 
anxiety of each member of the community -with 
regard to Ms own individual future welfare, and 
not to the feelings of resect, or fear, or duty felt 
towards the other dead, we have only to read the 
story of the exile Sinuhe to realize the horror felt 
by ah at the prospect of dying abroad, 

and of being thus depnved of the usual funerary 
honours ; it is a feeling akin to this that created 
the whole system of funereal observances. 

It does not vitiate the assertion here made that 
the dead cannot bury themselves, and are to that 
extent at the mercy of the living. Death does not 
absolutely snap all relations j and motives of filial 
piety, the calcmation that one’s own funeral rites 
are dependent on others, liberal inducements in the 
form of legacies, previous contracts "with the de- 
ceased, and also a certain modicum of fear and 
hope— all these things aiforded a certain guarantee 
to the dying man that his own wishes with regard 
to burial and a post mortem cult would be carried 
out. But there was no real ancestor- worship or 
objective cult of the dead in ancient E^pt.^ The 
feelings of the living towards the other-dead, if 
they may be so called, constitute, therefore, a 
question apart from the question of funerary rites 
(see art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). The Egyptians wailed and mourned' 
at the death of relatives, not merely out of grief, 
but as a matter of propriety; zmder the New 
Kingdom, mouming-ciothes of a bljiish colour were 
worn by women at the funeral {ZA xlvii. 162) ; -vre 
have at least one possible allusion to fasting on tbe 
occasion of a death {Pap. Pet&rslmgt recto 

42) ; friends as well as relatives attended the 
funeral. It was thought that after death -the 
deceased might return ‘to afford protection to. 
their children upon earth’ {TJrhwmerij iv, 491; 
Nina de Garis Davies and A. H, Gardiner, Tmdi 
of Amen&mhet^ London, 1914, pi. 27) ; and we have 
a number of pathetic letters to departed r^tiyes 
craving their intervention and . help {Ca^^;^>?75, 
hieratic text on linen, Old Kingdom ;*Oai^^^,375, 
and Petrie collection, bowls "with hieratic, inscrip- 
tion, before Middle Kingdom ; PitlrBivmg ^Bec- 
tion, cup with hieratic inscription, IwfoTe KVIIIth 
dyn. xiv. [1892] 3% In one of these 

letteafBjPap. XXth ^ Mas- 

p&cQ, Etiiaes;^gj^ficnne»,rBtiB, lS19-91, i. 14S-169) 

1 See, hir^w,-art. and Morality (Egyptituai), $ 13 (18). 
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bifeter reproaoiies are addressed to a dead woman 
by her widower, who has fallen ill, blaming her for 
her neglect of him after all his kindness towards 
her while she was alive. 

10 . The dead as malignant beings.-— In the 
magical and medical papyri incantations are often 
directed against ‘every enemy male or female, 
every dead person male or female,’ who shall come 
to injure N, the son of M. The dead are conceived 
of as the cause of disease, though perhaps only those 
dead are meant who still wandered homeless over 
the earth. The evidence seems fairly clear that 
actual ‘possession’ by the dead, conceived of as 
haunting spirits, is meant in such cases ; for the 
demon is charged to * flow forth,’ and honey is said 
to be a useful medicament ‘ which is sweet to men, 
but bitter to the dead’ {Erman, Zauberspriichefur 
Mutter und Kind^ Berlin, 1901, p. 12 f.). At the 
same time, the duly-buried dead also had power to 
take vengeance on those who injured their pro- 
perty or violated their tombs (H. Sottas, La Fr6- 
servation de la propriiU funiraire, Paris, 1913). 
Evidently in Egypt, as in other lands, there was a 
danger inherent m death and in the dead, as also 
in blood, the symbol of death ; in a Leyden papyrus 
it is lamented that ‘plague is throughout the 
land, blood is everywhere, death is not lacking’ 
(Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage^ 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 25) ; and, perhaps because of its 
association with blood, red colour is in many papyri 
avoided for writing the names of the gods, except 
in the case of the evil god Seth. 

11, Origin and nature of life and death,— The 

Pyramid Texts (1466) recall a time ‘ when heaven 
was not, when earth was not, when mankind -was 
not, before the gods were bom, before death had 
come into existence.’ Many cosmogonic legends 
were told by the Egyptians (see Erman, Agyptiscli^ 
Beligion\ Berlin, 1909, pp, 32-36, for llest sum- 
mary) ; most of these referred the origm of life to 
some god, but there was a superstition which 
attributed self-generative powers to various small 
forms of animal life, such as mice, snakes, or flies. 
The frog was particularly prominent in this con- 
nexion, doubtless owing to the numbers in which 
tadpoles appear, just as though they had come into 
existence by themselves out oi the wet mud. Hence 
not only did the frog become a symbol of the resur- 
rection ‘living again ’), but it was inti- 

mately associated with the beginning of things ; 
in the Hermopolitan myth the. eight primitive 
creatures had the heads of frogs or snakes, and in 
the Abydene tale the frog-headed goddess Heket 

; was associated with Khnum in the creation (see 
W. Spiegelherg -and A. Jacoby, in Sphinx, vii. 
[1903] 216-228). Life, once being started, was 
continued by the p^sical methods of reproduction 
(see esp. Song of Maryer, 1. 1; Admonitions, 12, 
2-4), but the gods, especially the sun-god, E5, 
were none the less the cause and mainspring of life 
(the birth-scenes in the temples of Luxor and Deir 
el Bahri are very instructive in this connexion). 


A oMMy sp^ulaflve attopt to follow up this taraia oi 

innfynr lo frbnnW tn on ^ 


.X A"'* isreasuea, 'xne jpjtmosopay ol t 

Memphite m Mxxxbc.a908] 39),iwhichseekstoeiplaii 
how Ptah, having primitively divided himself into ‘ Heart* (thi 
seat of the zma^native, judging faculty), as impersonated b’ 
Hpras, and ‘Tongue * (the organ of command, i,e. the executive 
wming fecultyX as impersonated by Thoth, henceforward per 
vaded all that Uves, ‘all gods, m men, all cattle, and^ 
reptiles.* It is then shown how all actions and reactions to sense 
, impressions presuppose the functions of ‘heart* and ‘tongue* 
i When tiie eyes seife, or the ears hear, or the nose smells, thei 
^^iivey (this sensation) to the heart, and it is the heart tha* 
Janses every recognition (judgment) to go forth ; it is tb 
‘ u the fo^ of a command or act of the wUl 

■ .”5^" V*? hwrt devises. In this way Ptah necessarily apueari 
' *, things done by living creatures ; he 


/ ^* P.' ^ ® ^ promised 


other words, the vital principle itself. This psychological ana- 
lysis of human, or rather animal, activity is up to the present, 
unique, and i>erhaps represents the thought of some unusually 
gifted individual rather than that of the priests and learned men 
generally. 

The medical papyri show that a serious attempt 
was early made to understand the v/orkings of 
the body, but no other ellbrt to reconcile semi- 
scientific views with the current mythology has 
yet come to light. 

X2. Magico-medical views.— A certain pre-natal 
existence is assumed in many hyperbolical expres- 
sions, as ‘he ruled (already) in the egg* (Sinuj^, 
R 93). The normal view, of course, was that life 
began with birth ; a writer speaks of the * children 
who are broken in the egg, who have seen the face 
of the crocodile before they ever lived’ (Lebe? 2 S- 
mude, 79). The medical papyri contain prognosti- 
cations for telling whether a child will live or not ; 

* if it says ny [a sound like tiie Avord for ‘ yes ’], it 
will live; if it says embi [a sound like the Avord 
for ‘no’], it will die’ {Pap. Ehers, ed. L. Stem, 
Leipzig, 1875, 97. 13 f. ). Spells Avere used to prevent 
women from conceiving, and there are various 
other ways in which birth is touched upon by tho 
magico-medical literature. Amulets and charm.'^ 
of all sorts Avere employed to protect life; and, 
conversely, magic AA^as secretly employed to bring 
about an enemy’s death {e.g., by means of waxen 
images Lee\ see P. E. NeAvberry, The Am- 
herst Papyri, London, 1899]). A Turin papyrus 
attempts to cover all contingencies by enumerat- 
ing all the possible kinds of death that may happen 
to a man (W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Pap. de Tunn, 
Leyden, 1869-76, p. 120 f.). Some kinds of death 
Avere considered happier than others; death by 
droAvning, e.g., was a kind of apotheosis, doubtless 
because Osiris had perished in this Avay, and those 
who died thus were called hffsyc, ‘blessed’ {ZA 
xlvi, [1909] 132). Curses were considered efiicient 
magical means of affecting life (for a good collec- 
tion of curses see Sottas, op. cit.). Oaths are 
conditional curses; it Avas usual to sAvear ‘by 
the life of R5,’ and so common was this style of 
oath that the verb’ on J, ‘to live,* was used transi- 
tively in the sense of ‘ to swear by,’ and the Coptic 
word_ for an oath is anash. Most contracts and ^ 
Tudiciai^ depositions during the Noav Kingdom 
begin with the words, ‘ As Amun endures, and as 
the Sovereign endures.’ In the laAV-courts wit- 
nesses often swore oaths affecting their own life 
and proper^ (conditional self-curses ; see Spiegel- 
ber^ Studien und Materialien zum Bechtswesen 
desPharaohenreiches, Hanover, 1892, pp. 71-81). 

13 . Life and the law. — On this subject consult 
the art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 
(1-3), from AA'^hich it Avill be seen that the sanctity 
of human life was strongly felt, as far at least as 
Egyptians were concerned. A few details may 
be added here. Abortion Avas considered a crime 
{Pap. Tunn, 55. 1), unless the charge inade in the 
passage here ^uot^ was one of bruta^ty leading 
to a miscarriage. Particularly abhdrrent was 
bloodshed between close relatives, - as f ath^ and 
son, or a man end His maternal brothers (see 
Ge^dmev, . Admon^ions, ,p. 9). Capital punish- 
ment was less favourably considered than ppi^h- 
ment by imprisonment and the bastinado ^Pap. 
Petersburg, 1U6A, recto 48 f.), and persons con- 
denmed to death were allowed to mfdie away with 
themselves. 

14. Life as a thmg undesirable.— The Egyptians* 
intense love of life and appreciation of Its value 
are reflected in many of tne^assages that have 
been quoted. There is, hoAAwer, a limited pessi- 
mistic literature (see art. Maics and Morality 

§ 6) in which^e is regarded as un- 
desirable. . This point or view may have been 
inspired originally by some such anarchical con- 
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lUtions B& prevailed alter the fall of the MeiiiypMte 
dynasties. By the be^^inning of the Middle King- 
dom the pessimistic style of literature was a recog- 
nized mnre. Sometimes the despondent attitaae 
towards life finds expression in the wish for a total 
cessation of life : 

* Would that there might be an end of men, no conception, 
no birth t O that the earth wouM cease from noise, and tumult 
be no more r {Leyden AdmouiUon?, 5, 14-6. 1). 

Elsewhere the misery of life is eloquently contrasted 
with the desirability of death ; in a composition 
containing the dialogue between a misanthrope 
and his soul, death is described as follows : 

‘Dentil 18 before me to-day like the recovery of a sick man, 
like going forth abroad after bing prostrate. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of myrrh, like sitfing 
beneath the sail on a winch’ day. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of lilies, like sitting 
on the shore of the land of intoxication. 

XXeatb is before me to-day like a trodden road, like the return 
of men from a campaign to their homes. 

Death is before me to-day like the clearing of the sky, or as 
when a man becomes enlightened concerning that which he did 
not know. 

Death is before me to-day as a man longs to see his home, 
when he has spent many years in captivity * (Erman, labensmMet 
130£f.> 

la the sequel it appears that the death here so 
highly praised is not non-existence, but the un- 
tronbled existence ‘yonder/ And so it mostly 
was ; the Egyptian remains true to his love of life — 
not perhaps the life on earth with its mingled joys 
and sorrows, but the life of his dreams in the land 
of Eternity, ‘the just and fair, where terrors are 
not/ and where ‘none girds himself against his 
feUow/ 

LiTERATCius.—’IhereisnoTmbllshed monograph on thesabjecti 
such references as are needful hove been given in the text For 
the sign "ankh see a detailed discussion by G. Jdqtder, in BvLl, 
de Vin^titut frmsaiB d'arch^ologie crierUaU, xl. (Cairo, 1914) 

121-1S6, Alan H. Gaedikee. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Greek and Roman).— 
The outlook on life of the average Greek of the 
6th cent. B.O. may be illustrated by tlie language 
which Herodotus, i. 30 IK, puts into the mouth of 
Solon of Athens in his interview with Creesus, 
King of Lydia. 

When Solon visited Sardis, after all the grandeur of the 
royal palace hod been exhibited for his admiration, he was 
asked by Crensus whom he considered the happiest man 
wTttTos) he had ever seen. To the surprise of Crmsus, Solon 
answered, ‘Tellus of Athens,* because, ‘on the one hand, Tellus 
lived in a prosperous city, and had sons handsome anid good 
(xoAoi ical ayaJSoOi and saw children bom to them all and aQ 
survi'ring ; on the other band, after a life aflluent os we count 
atQuencc in Hellas, he died a most glorious death. He fought 
in a battle between the Athenians and their neighbours at 
Eleusis, and, routing the enemy, died most nobly ; and the 
Athenians gave him a public burial where he fell, and honoured 

^*Sr^ie^en asked whom he considered second in happiness. 
Solon answered, ‘Oleobis and Biton/ These were natives of 
Argos, poasessed of sufficient fortune, and, moreover, endowed 
wiw sudi strength of body that both were prize-winners in 
the games. It is further related of them that on one occasion, 
when the Argives were celebrating a festival in honour of Hera, 
it wasnecesMiy that thmr mother, as priestess of should 

he conveyed to the temple on an ox-waggon. The oxen not 
arriving from the field in time, the young men harnessed them- 
sdves to the waggon and drew it to the temple, a distance of 
forty-five stodes. After they had performed this feat in view 
of the assembly, there came upon them a most excellent end of 
life, wherein God clearly revealed that death is better for a man 
than life. For the men of Argos standing round praised the 
strength of the young men, and the women of Argos called their 
mother blessed in that she had such sons. Then their mother 
rejoflted exceedingly in her sons’ deeds and in the speech of the 
citizens, and, standing before the image of the goddess, besought 
her to grant to her chQdxen, who had done her such honour, 

. the beat thing that man can receive. After feis prayer, when 
her sons bad sacrificed and feasted, they fell asleep in the temple 
and awaked no more, but there ended their days. The Aigives, 
in coQunemoration o! their piety, caused their statues to be 
made and dedicated at Delphi. 

Ormsus was izviignazft that Sdon should not assign to hhn 
even the second pwee^ong happy men. Then Solon raid: 

* O Oroesus, you ask iwh regarding human affairs— me who 
know lhat the deity (rb is always Jealous and delights in 
confounding mankma. ForVi the length of days men are con- 

* strained to see many things they would not willingly see, and 
to suffer many things they would not wHlingly suffer. I put 
tbe term of a man’s life at seventy yearn. ... Now in aE these 


days of seventy years ... no one day brings us at all anj-thing 
like another. Thus, O Crtesus, man is altogether the sport of 
chance (n&p &v9pmros You appear to me to be 

master of immense treasures and king of many nations ; but 1 
cannot say that of you which you demand, till I hear you have 
ended your life happily. For the richest of men is not more 
happy (oX^twrepos) than he that has sufficient for the day, unless 
good fortune attend him to the grave and he end liis life in 
happiness. Many men who abound in wealth are unhappy ^ 
(aroA^toi); and many who have only a moderate competency / 
are fortunate (evrvxees)* He that abounds in riches, ana is yet 
unhappy (ovoAgtos;, excels the other only In two things; out 
the other surpasses him in many things. The wealthy man, 
indeed, is better able to gratify his desires and to bear a great 
blow of adversity. But the other surpasses him in these 
respects: although he is not able to meet the blows of mis- 
fortune or the dmins of his desires, yet bis good fortune 
(evTvxtv) 'rards off these things from him, and he enjoys the 
full use of bis limbs ; he is free from diseases, uns<^tbed by 
evil, blessed with a fine form happy in his children 

(riwratj); and, if all these things come at last to be crowned by 
a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may justly , 
be called happy (oAjStos). For until that time we ou||mt to 
suspend our ju^ment, and not to pronounce him happy 
(oA^toO, but only fortunate (etrrv^t). Now because no man 
can possibly attain to this perfection of happine^; as no one 
region jdelds all good things, but produces some and wants 
others, that country being best which affords the greatest 
plenty ; and, further, because no human body is in all respects 
self-sufficient, but, possessing some advantages, is destitute of 
others; he therefore who continues to enjoy the greatest 
number of these and then ends his life graciously, in my judg- 
ment, O King, deserves the name of happy. We ought to con- 
sider in every matter how the end shall be ; for many to whom 
God has given a glimpse of happiness (v7roSf((v He has 

afterwards utterly overthrown.^ 

In reviewing these passages we may begin with 
the last point : ‘ Consider the end of everything/ 
This is a favourite sentiment in Greek writers, 
and there seems to be a note of conscious pride 
in the words with which Herodotus concludes the 
episode ; 

’ When he made this reply, he found no favour witii Cfrossus, 
who held him of no a»:ount and dismissed him, considering 
him a very foolish man (afia6yjf) who, overlooking present 
blessings, bade men look to the end of everything.’ 

Life is to be viewed as a whole. Ah’eady in 
Homer we find it a mark of the wise man that he 
: ‘ looks before and after. ^ ^ It is a favourite notion 
in Pindar : 

‘There iiang around the minds of men unnumbered errors, 
and this is the hopeless thing to discover— what is best for a 
man both now and in the end^ (01* vii. 24 ff.). 

Hence the distinction here drawn between the 
‘happy ’man (dlX/Sms* d did, rov SKov plov /xaKaptcrrds 
[Hesychius]) and the merely fortunate 
A man may be prosperous, as Croesus was. The 
Asiatic straightway calls him happy, but the 
‘fooUsh’ Gre^ refuses that title till he has seen 
the end of all : 

‘Behold, this is Oedipus; this is he who solved the famous 
riddle and was a man most mighty . . . into what a sea of 
dire calamity is he fallen I Therefore, while a mortal waits to 
see finu day, call no man happy 0xp5«v’ till he 

have passed the final bourne of life, having suffered no evil* 
(Sophocles, (Ed. JRez, 1624 ff. ; cf. Track. Iff. ; Eurip. Androm 
lOOtL, etc.).3 . .r, , 

Aristotle discusses the saying of Solon m Mth, 
mo* i 10 s 

irSrtpov ofiv ovS* oAAov oi/Beya ayBpAvwv *bBw.poviVTiav hr 
Kord opov; 

He begins by asking what the saying means. 
Does it mean that a man is happy (eddalfim) only 
when he is dead, but not before? If so, then ifc is 
absurd, especially if we hold that haziness (ebddifi.- 
ovla) is an activity {iyipyeii ns). Ijoes it mean 
that only when a man is dead is one safe to call 
him happy, as being at last beyond the reach of 
evil and misfortune? Even if this is the 
intended, the saying is open to dispute. In 
estimating a man’s l8e, as hapjpy or ;Uhhappy, we 
cannot confine our view to the indiiudual. Man is 
a social being (ipicrci voKmKbs MpteirfU IJSth* Nic* i. 
7 ; cL Pol* t ^). If happiness, thfip> as we have 

1 Spat irp4<nrM leol ivMPOW (iL iiL 109 J d* i. WS, xvlli. 260, Od* 
xxiv. 462). 

STbe sentiment is iioti of> oonwe, i^>eciflcally Greek; cf. Sir 
1138; Ovid, Het. iii. 156; 

^Ultima semper | JElspei^saa dies homini ; dicique beatus ] 
Ante obitom nemo iupremaque fimera debet.’ 
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seen, is cliaracfcerized by self-sufficiency {airdpKcta), 
it is a self-sufficiency which includes children and 
other relatives and friends— within certain limits, 
of course ; otherwise it would have to include the 
, relatives of relatives, tlie fiiends of friends, and so 
on indefinitely {JStL Nk, i. 7). When we are 
estimating the happiness of a man’s life, then, we 
must include in the estimate a consideration of the 
fortunes or misfortunes of relatives and friends j 
but, here ^ain, within limits. A man may have 
lived happily until old age and have died happily. 
But after his death (1) all sorts of things may 
happen to his relatives, and (2) these relatives -will 
be of all degrees of nearness and remoteness of 
relation to the dead man. Now it is equally 
absurd either (1) to suppose that we must include 
in our consideration all sorts of degrees of distant 
relations, which would mean an indefinite post- 
ponement of our verdict, or (2) to refuse to take 
into account any posthumous happenings at all. 

The ground of our refusal to bestow the title of 
‘happy’ on a living man is that we consider 
happme^ as something stable and abiding, where- 
as life is subject to continual change. Conse- 
quently, if we judge a man by his condition at 
any one given time, we shall have to call him 
sometimes happy, sometimes unliappy. Is not our 
true solution that we must neglect accidents in 
our estimate? Most accidents are not determina- 
tive of ei/daifjLovla, What determines happiness or 
the reverse is ivipryeLat kot* dper'^v or the reverse. 
This view is supported by our present problem. 
So long as we judge by accidents, we are no better 
off when the individual is dead than when he was 
alive. We are driven, then, to judge by the stable 
things, t.e. by the iv^py^uu k<lt dpcT^v^ and the 
higher of . these are the more abiding, as it is in 
these chiefly that the happy live out their lives | 
Hence these are more stable and abid- j 
ing even than bur knowledge of special sciences, ' 
which we are not living in and tre therefore liable 
to forget. Thus the stability Und permanence 
which we desire will belong to the and he 

will be etBaiiiiav all his life. His happiness may be 
tarnished by untoward accidents; out it will not 
be extinguished. He will never become or 

truly unhappy, for he will never do things which 
are (pavXa Kal fiia-nri, ^ If overwhelming misfortune, 
such as overtook Priam — UpLapuKa’l — should 
come to him, he will cease to be p^axiptos, but he 
. wili not become Happiness can be affected 

onty by the greatest things, whether for good or evil. 

We may, then, define the happy man 
as a man >yho energizes xar dpeirfiv and is adequately 
equipped in externals, not for a moment, but for a 
Xp^pos reXetoy, Or, since the future is uncertain, 
and e^Saifiovla is a rdXos and riXetov, perhaps we 
may, add the proviso ‘if it continue.’ If so, we 
. sh^ say that those who have goods and shall con- 
^ . tihuef; to . have them are fAaKdpm, but puiKdpioi 
-^F^poMToi—^ways liable to riSxat UpuL/iiK^l, We 
. : :neednbt.deferbtix judgment, but we may qualify 
. itvby. ^ying that they are happy, but with a 
. mortal happing, ; , 

; ; To confine “OUT view, to the individuaPs life, and 
take no account, of what happens after his d^th 
. to those, near , and dear to him, is to take too un- 
; social a view. On the other hand, we must make 
v;: . some limitation. There are two further considera- 


- things had happened while he stiD 
; he, at any rate, was sf^ed the ^owledge 
(2) we do not know whether -the dead 
they are aware of 'what goes 
I to read for is completely mistaken. 

. KftTttjSijiF » &e,. tegular word for describing a fixed manner of 


on here. If they are, the news that penetrates to 
them must he supposed to be slight in itself or at 
any rate of little moment to them. It follows, 
then, that posthumous events have no determining 
eftect on our estimate of the individual’s life. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of tlie gods appears 
often in Greek literature, and deserves special 
notice. It is a mistake to suppose that the Greek 
view is that the deity acts in an arbitrary and, so 
to say, spiteful fashion. It is true that the con- 
ception IS sometimes so baldly expressed as to 
lend colour to such an interpretation. 

Thus in Herod, vii. 10 Artabanos, the uncle of Xerxes, tries 
to dissuade Xerxes from invading Greece ; * Do you see how 
God strikes with His lightning those animals which rise above 
others, and suffers them not to vaunt themselves, while the 
lowly do not at all excite His jealousy? Do you see how He 
hurls His bolts against the most stately edifices and the most 
lofty trees? For God is wont to cut down whatsoever is too 
highly exalted. Thus a great army is often defeated by a small 
number of men ; when God in His jealousy (fpSovijcras) strikes 
them with fear or with thunder, they often perish in a manner 
unworthy of themselves, because God suffers none to be proud 
save Himself.' 

But, while this may have been a popular con- 
ception, the underlying idea is a mucii deeper one. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than the expression of 
the Greek idea of justice, or Dike. The definition 
of justice {BLKOLLOffijvTj) which Plato gives in the 
Eeptiblic^ is nothing new, but is implied in the 
whole Greek attitude to life, as Plato says : 

ye to ra ayrov irparreiv jcal woXwrpay/iovetv Sixatotrunj 
etrrt, icat tovto ciXKtav re iroXXSiv ounjKoapev koX avrol iroAAdictr 
elp-nKopev (43S A). 

Now, as applied to the relation of God and man, 
justice lies in tlie recognition that the divine and 
the human destinies are utterly unlike. The gods 
and men are alike the children of earth (mother) 
and heaven (father) ; ‘ from one source spring 
gods and mortal men’ (Hesiod, Workft and JDa^s, 
107) ; but the lot of the gods is altogether diflerent 
from that of manldnd. Pindar emphasizes tliis 
distmetion in a beautiful passage : 

‘One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath. Bub separate altogether is 
the power [faculty, ingenium, indoles} that sunders ua j for one 
is naught, but the brazen heaven abides, an habitation un- 
shaken for ever. Yet do we resemble somewhat, in mighty 
mind or in bodily form, the deathless gods, albeit we know not 
unto what line sovereign Destiny hath appointed us to run 
either by day or by night’ (JVem. vi. iff.). 

Here we have the two characteristic distinctions 
which the average Greek drew between the gods 
and mankind : the gods are deathless and ageless, 
and untouched of evil • the years of man are few 
and full of sorrow, and the certain end is death ; 
the gods have Icnowledge of the future ; for man 
‘ the river of prevision is set afar ’ (Pind. Nem. xi. 
46). Now it is implied in the very natui*e of 
mortality that human life is a chequer-work of 
good and evil, A life of unbroken success, even if 
not attained by or attended with wickedness, is 
already a breach of nature, an injustice, an en- 
croachment on the attributes of divinity, and so 
excites the jealousy of God, who allows none save 
Himself to be proud. 

A life of unbroken happiness is no portion for 
men: 

* Happy is be to whom God hath given a portion of 

gloiy (fcoXii especially success in idle national game8)i and to 
live all bis life with enviable fortune and in opulence; far no 
mortal is h*^py in all things' (Baccbylid. v. 60 ff.). ^ 

Hence it la a condition of abiding prosperity that a 
man’s happiness should not be uninterrupted ; only 
by being mterrupted will it conform to the Jaw of 
nature, the demands of justice : 

‘In thy new, success I rejoice, but also .1 am grieved' that 
jealousy [here, human Jealousy] requites glorious deeds: But 
only thus, tl»y ^y, wm a man's happif6SS<d^a«/*ov£a> prosper 
aMdmgly, if it wms both these thingsibd taose* godd and 

evil] (Knd. Pyth. vil. 14 ff.). ‘.Hot « is without lot m sorrow 
ancient i^p^ty (oAjSos) of Battos 
attends them, giving them these and Uiose* (t&, v. S4 i). 


^ ^OTi iva. ^(ea&roy_6p:8(ht ewt'njfievetv , , 
(43S A). 


CIS 6 avToO ^ 
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This is the point of ClytcemnestiVs wrds in 
i^sch. A (jam. 904 f. : 

‘ Let fehere be no jealousy : for many were the e\'ils that we 
endured aforetime/ That is, our present) good fortune should 
not excite jealousy. It is but the oftset to former adversity. 

So Nikias in Thucyd. vii. 77. 3 : 

* Our calamities are likely to abate : for the enemy have had 
enough success ; and if our €xi)edition provoked the jealousy of 
any of the gods, we have now been sufuciently punished." 

If a man is attended by an unbroken felicity, he 
must restore the balance by a voluntai^ sacrilice 
of some portion of his happiness. 

This is of iisc famous story of Polycrates of Samos 
(Herod. i;i. h'i.- i.antinued prosperity (ewrvpfta) exvntod 

the :.:u o: iiii- ::-ii i.d Amasis, who wrote to him in these 
terms : ‘ It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend 
and ally. But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, 
because X know how jealous the deity is. As for me, X would 
choose that my affairs and those of my friends should some- 
times be fortunate and sometimes stumble, rather than be for- 
tunate in everything. For I cannot remember that I ever h eard 
of a man who was fortunate in everything, who did not in the 
end finish in utter ruin. Be advised, therefore, by me, and in 
riew of your good fortune do this : think what it is that you 
value most and the loss of which would most |rrieve you, and 
cast it away, so that it may never be seen again among men ; 
and if after that your good fortune does not alternate with mis- 
fortune, reiicat the remedy which you have now from me.' It 
is well knowTt how Polycrates cast a valuable ring into the sea, 
but, unfortunately, afterwards recovered it in the belly of a 
fish — which so convinced Amasis that his friend’s ruin was in- 
evitable that he sent a herald to Samos to renounce his friendship 
and dissolve all obligations of hospitality between them, 'lest, 
if any great and dreadful calamity should befall Polycrates, he 
might himself be grieved for him, as for a friend.’ So in .Esch. 
Affairt. 1005 ff . : 'A man's destiny while sailing straight strikes 
a hidden reef. And, if betimes fear with well-measured (ev- 
tuTpov) sling makes jettison of a portion of his goods, the whole 
house sinks not, overladen with woe, nor is the ship engulfed.' 
The epithet ’well-measured* suggests the restoration of the 
balance, of the piTpov which justice demands. The use of 
a^«vS6tfT3t which is here in its usual sense of ’sling’ but else- 
where occurs with the meaning ’bezel of a ring,' may possibly 
indicate that ASschylus had in mind the story of Polycrates. 

Tlie crude popular conception of the jealousy of 
the goda is refined by -(®schylus in a remarkable 
passage of the Agammmion : 

’There is an ancient saying spoken of old among men, that a 
man's prosperity (oA^o?), vdien it grows big, breeds and does 
not die childless, but from great fortune (jvxv) there springs 
for bis race insatiable woe. But apart from others 1 hold an 
opinion of my own. It is the impious deed that breeds others 
like to its own kind, but the lot of the house which observes 
straight justice is blest in its children for ever. But old pride 
(d/Spis) is wont to breed a young pride that wantons in the w^oes 
of men, now or anon, whensoever the appointed day of birth 
comes ; breeds, too, that spirit iSatpiov) unconquerable, unde- 
featable, even unholy boldness (^peuro;), dark curses (Srai) for 
the house, like unto their parents ’ (750 ff.). | 

The teacliiug of i5il.scbyius amounts to this. It 
is not mere prosperity tliat is sinful and brings 
evil in its train. yEschylus would, no doubt, 
admit that ^eat prosperity has its temptations, 
that hardly msll a rich man enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as Plato in the Gorgias tells us that the 
incurable souls who are hung up in tlie prison- 
house of Hades as deterrent examples to evildoers 
will mostly be the souls of tyrants and kings and 
potentates and politicians: 'for these, owing to 
the licence which they enjoy, commit the greatest 
and most unholy crimes ’ (6^ D), That, in fact, 
.^schylus had this idea in mind seems to be 
proved by the immediately following words of the 

ode (772 ff.): 

’ButJustice(Awcn> shines in smoky homes and honours tlie 
righteous (evotVipoff) man ; while from gold-bespangled dwell- 
ings M unclean hanos she. turns with averted eyes, and goes to 
pious homes, regarding not the power of wealth stamped with 
a tedse stamp of piaise.* 

We find the same thought in Pindar, Pytk. xi, 

. . * May X desire glory by the grace of Heaven, seeking things 
possible at my time of life. For, finding that the middle estate 
. (ra fUtra) blooms with the more abiding prosperity (oA^os), I 
dislike the lot of the ty^nt and am zealous for the common 
. excellences. But the cu^s of jealousy are warded off, if one 
attaining the highest suc^^ and using it quietly avoids dread 
Ipride. So finds he the.verg^f death fairer, leavmg to his dear 
' children the best of possessions, the grace of a g^d name/ 

; , if, however, continued prosperity leads a man to 
piide then leads to further pride, or 


acts of pride, and by repetition come boldness 
iBpdffos) and more daring deeds of sin : * then he 
changed to thoughts of utter daring ; for wretched 
base-devising infatuation, fount of woes, makes 
men bold {6pcL<TtJvet) * {/Eseh. Agam. 221 ff. ), To the 
(Jreek mind tlie Persian invasion of Greece was a 
typical example of pride and the effects of pride. 
Jiscliylus declares of the Persians who fell at 
Balamis : 

* The heaps of corpses shall dumbly declare to the eyes of men 
even to the third generation that a mortal should not think 
thoughts too high ; for pride flowers, and its fruit is an ear of 
doom (aTTj), whence it reaps a harvest of team ’ (Pm. 818 ff.). 

The jealousy of God in the OT is exactly parallel 
to the Greek doctrine. It is not a capricious spite, 
but merely the justice which punishes any invasion 
of the prerogatives of the Deity by man : ' I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the 
third and upon the four bn generation of them that 
hate me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands, of 
them that love me and keep my commandments' 
(Ex 20®^*)* One form of the breach of justice is 
that a man should desert the God to whom he 
belongs and follow after strange gods. Just as the 
civil law recognized the duty owing from a metic 
to his irpoffriTTiSy or patron, and provided for the 
punishment of the neglect of these duties by a bUti , 
dvocrrao-Iov (Dem, xxv. 65, xxxv, 48, etc.), so neglect 
of a man's duty to his godsjor the following after 
strange gods was dfr^/S«a, or impiety (cf. Dt 32^®®^-)- 

The wise and good man is the man who recog- 
nizes the conditions of mortality. The fool refuses 
this recognition and kicks against the pricks. 

’Not for happiness in everything did Atreus beget thee, 
Agamemnon : thou must have grief as well as joy. For thou 
art mortal/ savs the old man to Agamemnon (Eurip. Iph. in 
Aid. 28 ff.). ^If thou, Hiero, uiiderstandest a pithy saying, 
lltou host heard from them who were of old and knowest that 
for one good the dc-ithless gods 'rivo to mortalo two evils. This 
fools cuii.MOt endr.rp wli’,’. decot. :,y. but only ihe good, turnioL' 
the fair fc’ue o.r:/ (PiTiJ. /'i.fiV. ‘We witli mort..I 

luir.ds ahoulvl Set'.; from '.hft rite '.hings arc fer 
us, kitov.ir.g •.ini which roi:’, 'o wii-.i, di.sriny we 

are born. 2:ieek not, my soul, dcaihicss life, but exliaust thy 
piac'cicable means ’ {ib. 59 f.). 

Pindar illustrates the doctrine by the story of As- 
clepius, whom Zeus slew with the thunderbolt be- 
cause he tried to bring a man (Hippolytus) back 
from the dead— an attempt to overstep the limits 
of mortality, and therefore demanding punxshm^t. 
The same story is refeiTed to by .^Esch. Again. 
984 ff., in a passage which excellently illustrates 
the Greek doctrine : 

Excessive prosperity demands voluntary jettison, says 
AEsohylus. Then he proceeds : ‘ Abundant bounty given of 
Zeus from the yearly fleld destroys the plague of famine. But 
the blood of death that has once fallen on the ground at a man's 
feet— who riiall call that back by any incantation? IXd not 
Zeus for safety’s sake [i.e. repelling an invasion of his divine 
prerogative of immortality} stop him who was skilled to bring 
back from the dead ? And were it not the t one fate is appointed . 
by the gods to check another fate from going too far, tny 
tongue would have outran my heart,' etc. All life is based on 
the principle of justice, compensation, balance, that each should 
have his own. 

Hence, too, it is rA M njxvs, the gifts of good- 
luck, that excite jealousy, not like good things 
which are won by toU. 

The doctrine of the malousy of the gods is re- 
pudiated as a ‘ poetic f^ehood ' by Aristotle, Met. 
1. 2,983». 

The things which make up human happiness ^e, 
according Solon, adequate endowment of worldly 
goods, health, beauty of person, prosperous chil- 
dren, and a death in accord with thq^e goods. 

This enumeration of the elements of happiness 
is consonant with general . Greek feepng.' Similar 
catalogues occur trequently.. . "Thus the distich 
inscribed in the temple of Leto at Delos (Aristotle, 
Bth. ifiCs l B, 1099^ 25) : 

’Fairest (xoAAttri^v) is justice, best (Xi^ov) is health, and 
sweetest of all is to attoiu what one desires/ 

The sshne iifrder IB in Theognis, 255f. (cf. 
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Sophocles, frag. A popular scolio^h or | 

drmMng-song, says ^ , 

* Health is best for a mortal man ; second, to be fair of body 

(^av KaX6s ) ; third, to have wealth without g^ile ; fourth, to be | 
young with one’s friends.' , , . 

Philemon, frag. 163, gives (1) health, (2) success 
(eifirpa^la), (3) joy (%arpetj»), and (4) to ovre no man. 
Pindar i. 99 f.) says : 

* Success (€5 vaBelVf practically® prosperity or happiness) is 
the first of prizes ; a fair fame (c3 aKoiSeiv) is the second lot ; he 
who hath chanced on both and taken them to be bis hath 
received the highest crown.’ Of. Isth. iv. 12, v. 12, Nem, i. 88, 
ix. 46, Pyth. iii. 104; Aristoph. An. 606 ; Soph. (Ed. Col. 144; 
Phooylid. frag. 10 ; Theocrit. xvH. 116 ; Bacohylid. i. 27 fl. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is an ivipyeia 
dper'i^y. But he admits, in JEth. Nic* i. 8, that 
‘nevertheless it does appear that happiness has 
need also of the external goods as aforesaid. For 
it is impossible or not easy for a man unprovided 
with these to do noble things. For many things are 
performed by friends, wealth, political po^ver, the 
instruments, as it were, of action. The lack of 
some things mars happiness— the lack of birth, 
children, beauty. You could not well apply the 
term “happy *’ to a man who was utterly ugly, or 
low-born, or solitary and childless. Again, less 
still, if his children or his friends are altogether 
bad, or if he had good friends or children w'ho are 
now dead. As we have said, happiness seems to 
need such outward prosperity. Hence some identify 
good fortune (e^ri^fa) with happiness, others 
identify happiness with virtue (dper-fi).^ In the 
Fhetoric (i. 6), where happiness is defined more 
popularly, such ‘ external ’ goods as the above are 
termed ‘parts of happiness,^ and the list is eiryiveia, . 
TToXi/^tXia, %p^o-ro^tX/a, itXoC/tos, eirrcKvia, 'troXvTeKpla^ 
€uy 7 }pla ; the physical excellences, as (ryteiaj koXKos, 
fUyedoSt toajuts dytavuFriKrfi ; and Sdfa, 
eirrvxltti dpeH}. 

He proceeds to explain what he means by the 
several terms here employed. 

(a) eiryiveutf good birth, may be predicated of a 
nation or a State, or of an individual. applied 
to a nation or a State, it means that it is auto- 
chthonous or at any rate ancient, and had as its 
earliest leaders distinguished men, and has had 
many distinguished members in the course of its 
history. As applied to an individual, it refers to 
descent on either the male or the female side ; it 
implies legitimacy, i.e. both father and mother 
must be citizens (dwTr^s, do-ri)) in lawful wedlock 
(Aiist. Pol. iii. 1. 4f. ; I)em, ad'G. Necer, ; 
Aristoph. Av* 1660 ff.) ; it implies, further, that the 
;earUest ancestors of the family were famous for 
virtaie or wealth or some such distinction, and that 
many members of the family, both men and 
Women, have in the course of its history distin- 
guished themselves. 

The high importance attached to heredity is 
evident on every page of Greek literature (see art. 
PiNHAB). 

/: (&) iroXv^tMot and ;t/)Q7<rro04X/a, the possession of 
many and good -friends, a friend being defined as 
-one who, 2 he consider anything to be good for 
another, is ready, to do it for the other’s sake’ 
(Anst. loe. dt). Friendship takes a promi- 
nent place in the Gre^ ideal of lue* 

. iul kinds are the uses of friends ; above all in trouble, but 
Joy also seeks to behold its own assurance’ (Pindar, Nem. viii. 
42 £F.>. * To away a good Mend I count even as that a man 
should cast away the me in his own bosom, which he loves 
most ’ (Soph. (Ed, Reno, 611 1.). 

We hear of many celebrated friendships— Achilles 
and Patroclufi^ Orestes and Pylades, Castor and 
; Pollux. The last is the theme of one of the most 
^beautiful of Pindar’s poems, Nem: x. 
f Vi Whoa Castor, the mortal one of the Twins, is slain, Pollux 
to die with him : 'Grant me, O Lord, to die 

/ ■ i L^g, 6S1 0, 661 A ; cf. schol. Gorg.t loo. 

: oit. r attributed by some to Simonides, by others 


with him I A man’s honour is departed when he is reft of hJs 
friends, and few there be that are faithful in the day of trouble 
to share the travail* (76 flf.). 

The false friend is the object of bitter scorn 
(Pind. IstA, ii. 11 ; .^Fscli. Affa7}i, 798, etc.). We 
hear, of course, of a more cynical view, that one 
should always look upon a fiiend as a possible 
enemy (Soph. Aj. 677 ti*. ; Eurip. Hippol. 253 ff.). 

(c) ttXoutos, wealth, 

(d) €^T6KvlcL and iroXxrroRvio . ; these may be pre- 
dicated either of the community or of the in- 
dividual. In the case of the community, they 
mean the possession of a numerous body of splendid 
youth, splendid physically — in stature, beauty, 
strength, and athletic prowess — and splendid 
morally, the moral qualities desirable in a young 
man being self-restraint and courage. ^ In the case 
of the individual, they imply that bis children, male 
and female, are many and good. In a woman, the 
physical excellences are beauty and stature; the 
moral excellences are ‘self-control and industry 
without illiberality ’ {(piXepyla dvov dveXevBepias). 

‘The high standard of female excellence is very important 
for the state ; for where the condition of the women is vicious, 
as at Lacedsemon, there is no happiness in half the state.* 

The importance of Iiaving cliildren lies partly 
in keeping property within the family, since the 
bitterest thought oi the childless man when dying 
is that his wealth will go to an outsider : 

* Even 08 a child by his wife is longed for by his father who 
has reached the other side of youth, and gr^tly warms liis 
heart, since wealth that falls to an outside alien’s keeping is 
most hateful for a dying man ’ (Pind. 01. s. [xi.J 94 ff.) ; 

partly in that there will be no one to pay the 
memorial offerings to the dead {ipaylafiara). These 
motives find tlieir consequence in the frequency of 
adoption {elcrtroiTja-i^).^ 

(e) evyvpta, a good old age. This denotes an old 
age which approaches gradually and without ‘ pain ’ ; 
if it comes rapidly, or slowly but accompanied with 
pain, it is not a good old age. This requires both 
physical excellences and good fortune. It is in- 
compatible with weakness or disease, and a man 
must have good fortune to live long and rensain 
dXvTos. ‘ It is indeed true that some attain long 
life without physical excellences.’ 

(/) The pnysicar excellences : (1) Cyleiott health, 
i.e. freedom from disease, full possession of bodily 
faculties. Such valetudinarianism as that of 
Herodious (Plato, Bep. iii. 406) is not deskable, as 
it means the denial of all, or nearly all, human 
pleasures. (2) KdXXos, beauty. A different kind of 
beauty is appropriate to different periods of life : the 
young man must be adapted to exercises of speed 
and strength, and pleasant and delightful to look 
upon. Hence pentabhletes are most beautiful. 
The man in the prime of life must be fit for mUitary 
exercises, combining grace with sternness in his 
appearance. The old man must be equal to such 
exertions as are inevitable, and his appearance 
must not be repulsive, i.e. must be free from the dis- 
figurements of age. (3) icrxds, strength, (4) juiye&os, 
stature— but not so as to be unwieldy. (5) ddpajiti 
athletic excellence — strength, 
speed j good running, wrestling, and boxing. 

^ Of. I88BU3, 11, 45ff. : ‘1 have shown you that: the lawgive 
power to childless men to adopt sons. . It is clear, moreover, 
that I paid attention to him while he lived and buried him when 
he died. My opponent wislies to turn me out of my father’s 
estate^ be it great or small ; wishes to make the dead man 
childless and nameless, so that there shall be none to honour in 
his behalf the ance^ral holies, none to make annual offerings 
to him avT^ icafl' Skcuttop ewavrdv), but to rob him of 

his honours. Providing for this, Menecles, being master of his 
property, adopted a sou, that he might get these things. Do 
not, then,, be persuaded by these men/Ejo rob me of the title of 
heirship, which is all that is left, and^ke my adoption by him 
invalid. But, since the matter has^me to you and you have 

E ower to dispose of it, help us ana help him who is now in the 
ouse of Hades and do not, in the name of gods and (laimoim, 
allow him to be insulted by them * (see, further art. Adoptios 
[G reek]). 
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(g) U(a or ie. to be regarded as a good 

uian (irircvdaios)^ or as ' the possessor of something 
which all men or most men or good men or wise 
men de^ire.^ 

(h) or honour, i.e* honours paid for bene- 
factions either great in themselves or great in 
the circumstances (cf, Dem. adv, Lept, § 41). Such 
honours are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, 
privileges, allotments in land, foremost seats on 
public occasions, tombs, statues, maintenance at 
the public cli urges, barbaric compliments-—c.gf., 
prostrations and ghung place — ^local compliments, 

as being both honourable and valuable in- 
trinsically, appeal equally to the <j>iKoxp'f(paTos and 
the 4^CKbrLfJ,oi, 

(i) ei)rvx/a, or good fortune. It is the gifts of 
fortune that especial^ excite envy. 

(/) dper^, virtue. This is discussed in Bhet ch. 
ix. Virtue is not merely desirable— as gifts of rfyi/} 
— but also ^Taiverbp, It is * a faculty of providing 
and preserving good things and a faculty of con- 
ferring benefits, and its elements are justice, 
bravery, self-control, ‘magnificence’ (fieyaXo^ 


The virtues which go to mahe up virtue, the 
dperijSj are given by Aristotle in the Bhet, 
i. 9 as SucaLOffbPTf, dvdpla, fieyaXcTrpiireia, 

/ievaXo^uX^a, ikevdeptbrrt^, irpadrijs, ipp6v7}(rii, 

Plato, Bep^ 402 C, gives (rb}(ppocnbj>i!}, dpSpda, /teyaXo- 
irpiTtidy iXevBepi&TTjSy ml 5o^a roiJrwy dSeX^d, MenOy 
73 E-74 A, SiKaLOffdtfTjy dydpettty a-<a4>po(rbv7jy tro^a, 
fieyaXoTTphrcM xal SXKat irdfivoKKai. 

The four cardinal virtues, according to Plato, are 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom (Bep, 
427 E); but the sovereign virtue, which involves 
all these, ^ is justice, which, as we have seen, Plato 
defines as rh rd adrob vpdrrecp mX fid) ToXxnrpayfioveiv.^ 
In the famous passage of Pindar {Nem» iii. 74 ff.) 
the first three virtues are that of youth, that of 
men, and that of the old, while the fourth seems 
to be nothing else than justice, which is the sove- 
reign and governing principle of all the rest : 
dk Kai Hffcrapas dperSs o Bmrbi at’cJjy, (ppopeiv d’ iviiref. 
rb vapKdfievov =irb rb. abroB Tpdrrerv, 

However this may be, 3ustice includes all the 
other virtues. And the moral conscience of man 
demands in the name of justice that the just man 
shall have his reward. So Hesiod, Works and 
DaySy 270 ff. ; 

*Now may neither I nor son of mine be Just amongf ment 
For It is an ill thing to be just, if the unjust shall have the 
greater justice. S&whtU these things I deem not that Zeus will 
brirm to pass* Injustice may prevail for a time, but justice is 
better in the end (ifr. 217 f,), ‘On that which is pleasant but 
contrary to justice a most bitter end awaits' (Find. Isth, vL 
47f.X ‘^00 swift are the minds of men to accept a guileful 
gain in preference to justice, albeit they travel to a harsh 
reckoning* (rpayfidv lvi^ba» [Find. Pyth, iv. 189flf.3X On the 
other himd, end and beginning are alike pleasant if Ood 


How, then, and where shall it he better for 
the just man ? The typical answer of the Greek 
moralist is ‘Here and in this life.’ Hesiod ex- 
presses the prevailing view of the Greek as of the 
Hebrew wisdom when he says ; 

■ ^Bnt whoso to stranger and to townsman deal straight judg- 
menta and no whit depart from justice, their city fiourisheth, 
and Cne people prosper therein. And in their land is peace, the 
nurse of children, and Zeus doth never decree war for them. 
Neither doth Famine ever consort with men who deal straight 
judgments, nor Doom ; but with mirth they tend the works 
that are their care. For them earth beareth much liv^ood, 
and on the hills the oak's top beareth acorns, the oaks midst 
bees ; their deecy sheep are heavy with wool ; their wives bear 
children like unto their parents ; they flourish with good things 
continuaUy, neither go^ey . on ships, but bounteous earth 
beareth frmt for them^ m&m and HaySy 226 ff.). 

Even 80 the ptmisraent of the wicked is in this 



world, whether in their own persons or in the 
persons of their dep!cendants : 

‘But whoso ensue e\ il, insolence, and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus of the far-seeing eye, the son of Oronus, decree 
justice. Yea, oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense 
of the evil man, who sinneth and worketh the works of foolish- 
ness. On them doth the son of Cronus bring from heaven a 
grievous visitation, even famine and plague together, and the 
people perish. Their women bear not cnildreu ; their houses 
decay by devising of Olympian Zeus ; or anon he desti'oyeth a 
great host of them, within n wall it may be, or the son of 
Cronus laketh vengeance on Lheir ships in the sea’ {ih. 238 ff.). 

In BepuhliCy 363 A ff., Plato discusses this view 
of justice and its rev/ards. Goods are classified as 
of three sorts : ( 1 ) those desirable for their own 
sakes, (2) those desirable for their own sakes and 
for their consequences, and (3) those desirable for 
their consequences alone. Whereas Socrates would 
place justice in the second of these classes, the 
many would place it in the third. Popular morality 
says that justice is desirable because it leads to 
reward in this life— a position which is open tathe 
objection that ‘seeming to be just’ is preferaible to 
* being just.’ Parents exhort their children to be 
just for the sake of office and other advancement, 
and because, according to Hesiod {loc, cit.) and 
Homer {Od, xix, 109 ff,), the gods prosper the just 
in this life. Then follows a striking passage : 

‘Still grander are the gifts of heaven wbid\ Mussbus and his 
son (Eumolpus) offer to the just : they take them down into 
the world below, where they have the saints lying on couches 
at a feast, everlastingly drunk, crowned with garlands; their 
idea seems to be that an immortality of drunkenness is the 
highest reward of nrtue. Some extend their rewards yet 
further; the posterity, as they i»y, of the faithful and just 
shall survive to the third and fourth generatimi. This is the 
style in which they praise justice. But about the vricked there 
is another strain ; they biixy them in a slough in Hades, and 
make them carry water in a sieve ; also while they are yet living 
they bring them to infamy, and inflict upon them the punish- 
ments which QIaucon described as the portion of the just who 
are reput&i to be unjust ; nothing else does their invention 
supply.* 

According to Homeric eschatology, there remains 
for the dead only a shadowy existence in a dim 
under world, in dank places which even the gods 
abhor. This life after death, if it can be c^ed 
life, holds nothing lovely or desirable : 

‘Speak not comfortably to me of Death, glorious Odysseus. 
Bather would 1 be on earth a servant with a landless man of no 
great livelihood than king over all the dead which are perished ’ 
(Od. xi. 488 ff.). 

There seems to be no distinction of destiny 
between the ^ood and the wicked, except, indeed, 
that perjury is said to be punished in the world 
below {IL iii. 279, xix. 260), We have, it is true, 
some traces of a brighter fancy. 

The poets told of an ‘ Mysion plain at the ends of earth, where 
fair-haired Bhadamanthus is ; where life is most easy for men ; 
ndther snow nor great storm nor rain is there, but ever as the 
shrill West wind blows, Ocean sends forth breezes to refresh 
men’ (Od. iv. 583); but Homer assigns this fate only to 
Menelaus, *to whom it was decreed that he should not die nor 
meet his fate in Argos, the pastureland of horses,’ because he 
‘bad Helen to wife and was the son-in-law of Zeus.' They told 
of certain Islands of the Blest far in the Western Oc^n where 
^e heroes of the Theban and Trojan Wars dwdt under the 
kindly rule of Oronus— ‘happy (SAfltoO heroes, for whom the 
bounteous earth bears honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a 
year’ (Hesiod, Works and PaySy 166 ff.; cf. also art. Blbst, 
Abods of tbs [Qreek and Boman]). 

But such a lot was apparently reserved for the 
heroes of old, who, without suffering dissolution of 
soul and body, were by the favour of the gods 
transported to a terrestrial paradise. 

The introduction to Greece of mystic and orgi- 
astic worship, and the rise of the Orphic ^d 
Pythagorean teaching towards the end of tJm fith 
cent., gave a new and heightened meaning the 
doctiine of the soul’s survival after death. - In the 
mysteries, of which those at Eleusis were the most 
celebrated, it would seem that a fairer pro^^ect 
was offered to the initiated— a re^rd for right- 
eousness in a life of pei^tual f^icity beyond the 
grave. Hence we find in Pindar, alongside of the 
language of orthodox Greek belief, glimpses of a 
larg^ and brighter hope, expressed in passages 
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which are among the most striking in the range of 
Greek literature ; 

* Wealth adorned with deeds of prowess ... is a conspicuous 
star, a most true light for a man, if he that hath itknoweth 
that which is to come : toat the helpless minds of the dead pay 
sti'aightly here their penance, while the sins done in this king- 
dom of Zeus one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by 
abhorred constraint. But equally evermore by night and day 
the good enjoy the sun, receiving a life free from toil, vexing 
not the eaitn with might oi hand, neither the waters of the sea 
in that ghostly life, but with the honoured of the gods they 
that rejoiced in keeping their oaths live a tearless life, while 
Wiose others endure woe too dire to behold. But whoso thrice 
on either aide have endured to refrain their souls utterly from 
unrighteousness, travel by the Way of Zeus unto the tower of 

, Cronus, where round the Islands of the Bleat the Ocean breezes 
blow, and flowers of gold are glowing, some on the land from 
glorious trees, while others the water feedeth, with wreaths and 
garlands whereof they entwine their hands by the true counsels 
of Ehadamanthus, whom the father Cronus hath as his ready 
assessor, Cronus, husband of Bhea, throned highest of all. 
Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among these, and thither his 
mother brought Achilles, when she had with her prayers 
persuaded the heart of Zeus * (01. ii. 58ff.). 

Pindar’s teaching here appears to be that the 
sonl passes through three successive incarnations, 
alternating with a disembodied state, and that 
only after passing through all these blamelessly 
is it finally redeemed. Such souls, according to 
another passage of Pindar {frag. 133), receive a 
final embodiment as kings and wise men and 
athletes, and after death become, not indeed gods, 
but heroes : 

* From whom Persephone in the ninth year accepts the atone- 
ment of ancient woe, the souls of them she sends hack into the 
upper sunlight. From them spring glorious kings and men 
swift and strong and mightiest in wisdom ; and for the future 
they are called by men holy heroes." 

Again, in frag. 137 Pindar says, in reference to 
the mysteries : 

‘Happy is he who beholds these things before ho goes beneath 
the earth ; he knows the end of life, he knows its god-given 
beginning.* 

According to this view, the soul lives on after 
death, it alone being of divine origiii : 

*By happy dispensation at<r^) all travel to an end 

which sets free from woe. And the body,- indeed, of -all goes 
wi& mighty Death. But there remadueth alive a phantom of 
life ; for that alone CQmeth from the gods. It sleepeth when 
the limbs are active, but to men asleep in many a dream it 
reveals the coming judgment of pleasant things and hard.’ 

For the souls of the good there awaits a paradise 
which is imagined in terms of human bliss : 

‘ For them shines the strength of the sun below while here it 
is night. And in meadows of red roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruits. And some in 
horses, some in games, some in draughts, some in the lyre take 
their delight, and by them flouxisheth all the fair flower of 
blessedness. And a fragrance spreads above the lovely place, 
’ while tliey evermore mingle all manner of incense in far-shining 
- fire on the altars of the gods *,(fi*ag, 12&). 

‘ By happy dispensation M >Strange, indeed, 
would this have sounded to the Homeric hero, and 
hardly less strange, it would seem, to the orthodo.\ 
Greek of the 5th century. It is not easy to esti- 
mate how far the ideas to which Pindar hero gives 
expression had affected the general body of his 
countrymen, but it would not appear that they 
had done so very deeply. The general attitude to 
^death continues mnen as in Homer. A state of 
• bliss after death is not held out as an incentive 
. to righteousness in this world. Nor is the hope 
of a Blessed, immortality offered to comfort the 
dying or . mitigate, the grief of the -Weaved, . 
. When death is spoken of as desirable, it is merely 
as a KotK^ Kara^tvyi, a refuge from evil, a dream- 
less sleep ; 

‘ Would that some fate might come, speedy, not over-painful, 

, .^norwith lingering bed, bringing to us the everlasting, endless 
. sleep 1* (iEsoh. Apam. 1448 ff.). 

It does not s^em probable that the conception of 

■ ihe state after death exercised any. determining 
^^iqflnence on the average man’s conduct ol his life, 
/r ^‘“When one attempts to discuss Koman views of 

life and death, 4here occurs at the outset the com- 
paucity of . genuinely lioman evidence. 
itjStude of the ilonian towards life 

■ tod the .same general frame- 


work as we have outlined in the case of Greece; 
the same conception of the goods which make up 
the content of human happiness; the same con- 
ception of death as the end and not the beginning ; 
the same belief in the duty of paying solemn offer- 
ings Ipm^entalia) to the dead. When we advance 
beyond orthodox opinion to the region of poetic- 
fancy or philosophic speculation, we find that we 
are merely encountering Greek ideas in a Roman 
dress. 

Greek and Roman alike believed in gods who 
had a very real regard for the sins and the virtues 
of mankind, rewarding the good and punishing 
the evil, hut in this life, in their own persons or in 
those of then: immediate descendants. Greek and 
Roman alike believed that the dead in some sense 
survive and that it -was the duty of the living to 
make offerings to the dead. But for Romaii as 
for Greek, the after-world was but a dim shadow 
of the present. There was no lively conviction 
that it would fare worse in the after-world with 
the bad than with the good ; tJiere was no lively 
conviction that there was any true after-life at all, 
certainly no such conviction of an immortal felicity 
as could prompt to martyrdom or self-sacrifice, or 
alleviate the hour of bereavement wdth the hope of 
a blessed reunion hereafter. When Cicero lost by 
death liis beloved daughter Tullia, in the letter of 
condolence written to him by his friend Servins 
Sulpicius [ad Fam. iv. 5) the topics of consolation 
are drawn from practical and secular considera- 
tions : that she has been taken away from the evil 
to come, and that she has but shared the common 
lot, not of individuals only, but of cities ; 

‘ Ex Asia rediens, cum ab -d3gina Megaram versus navigarem, 
Gospi reg''<!'!es oinmmeirea prospicere : ]>ost me erat Algina, 
aute uie .\Iegara, dextra Pirsous, sinistra Oorintlms ; qu» 
oppida qiiodam tempore florentissinia fuerunt, mine prostrata 
et diruta aute oculos iacent. Cenpi egomet niecum sic cogitare : 
“hem I nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum inlcriit aut 
occisus est, quorum vita brevior esse debet, cum uiio loco tot 
oppidum cadavera proiecta iacent? visne tu te, Servi, cohibero 
et meminisse hominem te esse natum ? ” ’ 

Nor in Cicero’s most touching reply is there any 
hint of other consolation. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the. consideration of the 
conception of life and death is more significant 
than the attitude adopted in the c^uestion of 
suicide. The general feeling both in Greece and 
in Rome seems to have been one of pity for the 
suicide rather than condemnation. Thus, e.g.^ 
Pindar, who three times refers to the suicide of 
Ajax, ill no case hints at any moral wrong in the 
act, nor does Sophocles in the case of Joeasta. 
And the fact that Aristotle, in his JloXvrela 
(1553’' 31 f.), and other writers noted that suicide 
was condemned by the Thebans points clearly to a 
different attitude on the part of the Greeks in 
general. Naturally the (Jrphic-Pythagorean school, 
insisting on the reality of a true existence con- 
ditioned for weal or woe by the account of the 

resent life, condemned suicide. In the Fheedo, 

1 C ff., Plato says that the good man will desire to 
be dead in order to free his soul from the cimi^ring 
infinence of the body, which hinders him in the 
pursuit of truth : ‘only, perhaps, he will not do 
violence to himself, for this, they say, is not law- 
ful* (od defur6p).; and he proceeds to refer^o a 
‘ secret doctrine ’ (4p dTroppi^rot? \ey6fjL6POs Xdyos) that 
man is here ‘in a sort of prison’ [Up rm #ovp5), 
from which he has no right to free himself or rim 
away’ (cf. Cicero, Cat. Maj. 20; Plato, Phesdr. 
250 C, Cratyl. 400 0, Gorgias, 493 A). Macrobius 
[Comm, in ^omn. Setp. i. 13) tells us that Plotinus 
objected to suicide on two grinds : (1) it implies 
a perturbed state of mind m the moment of. dis- 
solution ; (2) it is a step which, once taken, is 
iixetrievahle. On the other hand, in the LawSf 
854 C, Plato recognizes that in certain eircum- 
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jstances yuioido is a duty, SJacrilege, he tells us, is 
an inherited malady. 

Wlion a man is tempted feo comnnfc such an oSfcnce, h& should 
* go ajjci p^-iforui expiations, go as a suppliant to the temples of 
the g<>;ls who avert evils, go to the society’ of those who are 
called good men amoiig.-t you ; hear them tell, and yourself try 
to repeat after tliem, ihai every man should honour the noble 
and the Just. Fly from the company of the wicked—fiy and 
turn not back ; and if your disease is lightened by these 
remedies, well and good ; but if not, then acknowledge death 
to be nobler than life* and depart hence.’ 

Similarly Cicero, de Oj/ic, i. 31, holds that in the 
same circumstances suicide is for one man a duty, 
for another a crime, A man must decide in con- 
sonance witli bis character. Thus Cato committed 
.suicide, as did Ajax ; Ulysses did not. 

This question, like the question of the life after 
death, seems to have been in general considered 
open* It is always to be remembered that religi- 
ous formulse and religious practices lag behind the 
true and genuine beliefs of those who practise them, 
and ritual is an unsafe index of the inner meaning 
of the worshipper. Thus we hear much of oracles 
in Greek history, and undoubtedly they exercised 
an enormous influence. Yet even so early as 
Homer we And it considered an open question 
whether one should obey an oracle or not : 

‘ If it were some other and a child of earth that bade me this, 
whether some seer or of the priests that divine from sacrifice, 
Uien would we declare it false and rather turn our backs upon 
it ’ (if. xxiv. 220ff.)L 

In Hector’s moutli is put the famous declaration 
that ^ One omen is best— to fight for one’s country ’ 
ili. xii. 243), So in Rome Oiesar, while holding i 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, delivered himself i 
in the Senate of the doctrine tliat after death thei^ 
was no place either for trouble or for joy : , 

‘In lucfcu atque iniseriis mortem fierumnanim requiem, 
non cruciatiim, esse ; earn cuncta morlalium mala dissolvere ; 
ultra neque cure neque gaudio locum e»se ’ (Sail. Catil. h.). 

So widely divorced, indeed, w^as outward practice 
from inward belief that Cato ‘wondered how, 
when one soothsayer met another, he could help 
laughing ’ (Cicero, de Div. ii. 52). But the better 
minds, persuaded as they were that death meant ' 
either extinction or a true after-life in which the 
good should fare better than tlie wucked, prepared 
themselves for the great change much in the spirit 
of the Platonic Socrates, by setting their house in 
order. Thus Cicero : 

‘ Id spero vivis nobis fore. Quamquam tempos est nos 
d« perpetua ilia iam, non de hac exigua vita cogitate’ (ad Att. 

See, further, art. Happiness (Greek and Roman), 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Hebrew)! -There Me 
two words which in the English OT are very often 
translated ‘life’: mphesh and hayyhn. Nepjiesh 
denotes the inner occult cause of life’s activities. 
A mphAsh is a concrete entity, resident in the 
body, which, if scarcely coming within the range 
of man’s senses, is at any rate thinkable. It is a 
psychical something, endowed -with many attri- 
butes, of which life is the chief, though it may 
also have others, physical and psychical. J^ayyhii 
reprints life abstractly, as a state or condition — 
vitality, mental and moral activity. 

I. N^hesh. — OT psychology has always been a 
crux for Biblical scholars, because they have too 
often desired (as Franz D^tzsch) to form a 
‘system’ of Biblical psychology. They have too 
often expected to find everywhere the same grade 
of civilimtion and tlik same type of approach and 
outlook. They bav^resupposed far more uni- 
formity of thought than , is actually present^ and 
have not (until recently) allowed for primitive, 
ethnic modes of conception. The word 


is found iu ail Semitic languages, in much tbo 
same senses as in Hebrew? and therefore we 
must not be surprised if some extremely primitive 
beliefs, not taught— perhaps even discouraged— as 
doctrines by the men who were organs of revela- 
tion, have survived in occasional metaphors or 
modes of speech. 

There were three ways in which the phenomena 
of life were regarded by early man : (1) objectively, 
by external observation, noting tlie manifestations 
of life in other men and in animals ; (2) subjec- 
tively, by self-consciousness, through which man 
became aware of many dilfereut emotions and 
appetites, thoughts, and activities which were 
taking place within him ; and (3) by the conscious- 
ness that he was being acted on by forces or 
beings extraneous to himself. We can scarcely 
point to a time when man did not fancy himself 
an object of interest, often of assault, to spirits 
good or evil, by whom lie was surrounded. When 
the external influence came gently, the Hebrew 
called it n^shamdh, ‘ breath ’ ; when \dolently, he 
called it riiah, ‘ wind ’ ; and that part of his nature 
which was accessible to these gentle or violent 
invasions, by God or by spirits, he called respec- 
tively his n^shdmdh and his ruah. 

(1) The, objective method.’^lAiQ is the antithesis 
of death ; and from the beginning the thoughts of 
man were directed to the phenomena of life by 
their startling contrast with death. There were 
t'wo -ways in which death must have impressed' 
primeval man : as the cessation of breathing, and 
as being caused by the shedding of blood.. * 

[a) The universal and inevitable accompanimeiit 
of death is' cessation of breathing; aiid this, by 
the force of contrast, would certainly direct the 
close attention of early man to the phenomena of 
breathing ; the rising and falling of . the chest, 
the varying rapidity of the inhalations, in rest 
and exercise, and the vapour visible from the 
mouth and nostrils at every exluilation. How 
did he account for this? Beyond all doubt, on 
principles of animism, which ascribed all internal 
movement, energy, and activity to an indwelling, 
living entity. J>lephesh is often defined as ‘the 
inner principle of life. ’ The vague term ‘ principle,’ 
however, is much too modera. Early man 
ersonalized all our abstractions. The cause of 
reathing to him— and thus the cause of life — 
was a living spirit or soul, dwelling in man’s 
chest, the breath-sou), which Semites called the 
nephesh, i.e. a semi-physical, semi-spiritual some- 
thing, a potent reality, not to be iaentified with 
the breatn, but the occult cause of the breatliing ; 
and, -svhen it left the l)ody for a considerable time, 
death was the result. To die, ox ‘yield up the 

f host,’ is to ‘breathe out the nephesh^ (Jer 15®, 
ob 11-“). When Rachel was dying and gave a 
name to her infant son, ‘ her neplmk was depart- . 
ing’ (Gii 35^**). When Elijah prayed for the 
recovery of the Shunamniite’s son, ne stretched 
himself on the child and the child’s nepJmh came 
into him again (1 K When the Psalmist, is 
sinking in a morass and in danger of drowning, he : 
cries, ‘Save me, for the waters are come in even ,- 
unto my (Ps69^). . ' ' . \ 

{h) The second startling phenomenon of life was ”1. 
the pulse, and the beat of the heart, which ceased . 
when the blood was shed, in battle or in ^ny bthfer ' : 
way. The occult cause of the heart-beat .rwas 
conceived to be another wcjpAeaA— the .blopdrsbul, 
resident in the blood; and, wheu the blood was 
shed, the nephesh wag released. The shedding of 
blood received much scrutiny - and thought in 
connexion with sacrifice, and the Hebrew priests 
assigned tlie efficacy of sacrifice to the blood-soul. 

This is most accuyat^ly expressed in Lv 17^^ ^The 
PAphe^ of the.flesh is w the blood. , . ; The blood 
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maketh atonement by reason of the nepheshy^ more 
laxly in Dt 12^, * The blood ia the mpkeah.* This 
is elueidated in Lv 17^^ where we read, ‘The 
neph(^ah of all flesh is its blood, by reason of its 
mpTieah^ (so Kn., Kal.), ^*6. we may say that the 
blood ‘is the nephesh of the flesh, if we bear in 
mind that there is a nophesh resident in the blood, 
which is the cause of the vitality of the blood, and 
therefore also of the flesh. Hence the repellent 
feature in eating the flesh of animals whose blood 
had not been shed before death was that, in eating 
such flesh, from which the mphesh had not been 
allowed to escape, one would eat the nepheshy and 
this is strongly forbidden in the words : ‘ But flesh 
with the nmhesh . . . shall ye not eat’ (Gn 9^ \ of. 
Dt 122S). 

Human nature was not at iirst considered as a 
unity, but attention was directed to the centres of 
activity, where a mysterious energy was at work ; 
and, long before man used the word nephesh as we 
use the word ‘soul,’ the several organs were con- 
sidered separately, as so many independent centres 
of vitality. The heart, the liver, the kidneys, 
and the eye were regarded as distinct potencies,^ 
endowed with life, not interrelated or unified one 
with another. The word nephesh is not used in the 
OT of the cause of the vitality resident in each of 
these organs, but it would be quite analogous to 
the ideas of other ancient peoples if they did 
ascribe to each a nephesh. 

It was a very general belief in old times that a 
nephesh might go out from its abode without 
causing death for some considerable time. What 
is to us poetry and metaphor was in the hoary 
past often accepted as solid fact, as, e,g,y when we 
read of Jacob in Gn 44®®, ‘His life {nephesh) is 
bound up with the lad’s nephesh^*, and of Jona- 
than in 1 S 18^, ‘his nephesh was knit to the 
nephesh of David.’ In the statement that the soul 
. of Shechem clave to Dinah (Gn 34®) we have refer- 
ence to the primitive belief that in love the (or a) 
nephesh leaves the body and enters into union 
with the soul of its beloved ; aud a similar belief 
underlies the phrase which compares peril to 
‘ putting one’s soul in one’s hand ’ (Job ISK Jg 
. - 1 S 19® Ps 119i®»). 

The consequences of the temporary departure of 
a soul were believed to be giddiness, mental de- 
. rangement, sickness, or dotage (Tylor, PC»i. 435f. ). 
There seems to be an allusion to this in the words 
of Saul in 2 S 1®^ if, with Graetz, we may alter the 
difficult, if not impossible, words Tip Va into nip Va. 
Saul has beeu wounded and is bleeding to death, 
and his words would then be : * Giddiness hath 
taken hold of me, for my nephesh is no longer in 
me.’ We have a similar underlying belief in the 
phrase which we use metaphorieaily : ‘ I have 
. poured out my soul,’ as Hannah said to Eli 
(1 S P®); as Job also says: ‘My soul is poured 
out upon me ’ (30^®) ; and as is said of the righteous 
servant: ‘He poured out his soul unto death’ 

^ (Is 63^®).. In the first two cases the result is I 
extreme prostration oi mind and body, and in the ! 
third case death. It is the voluntary surrender of 
Kfe. i 

The blood-soul may be ‘ smitten ’ when a wound I 
infficted causes bloodshed (Gn 37®S Dt 19^^}; or 
this nephesh may be * slain ’ in unintentional homi- 
cide (Nu 31^® 36^^), or in murder (2 S 4®) % while in 
, Dt 27®® a ciurse is pronounced on one who should 
; acce^ a bribe ^t/ostay a nephesh of innocent blood.’ 
■The Hebrews were forbidden to make ‘ an incision 
the neplmhy i,e, to incui’ the loss of the nephesh 
■ :V.by4he loss of blood (Lv IQ^). 

subjective method, — It is quite certain 

^ observation long before they 

• When man habituated 

”, Okriatiitn Doctrint of Many p. 22 f. 


himself to turn his thoughts within, he became 
oonsoioiis of himself as a unity j the various organs 
were his organs. He was no ‘longer an assemblage 
of vital organs, as observation led him to suppose ; 
he was a unity, an organism ; and the mysterious 
cause of his internal activities was his nephesh^ his 
soul, the cause of his energies aud emotions. Thus 
the nephesh in this sense is the seat of appetites, 
such as hunger (La l^M and thirst (Is 29®), and also 
of the outgoings of life in desires, longings, and 
wishes (1 S 20** 23®°, 2 S 3®^). It is also the centre 
of all sensibilities, as disgust (Nu 21®), weariness 
(Jg 16^°), love (Gn 44®°), hatred (2 S 6®), anger (2 S 
17®), wrath (Jg 18®®), and sorrow (Jer 13^^) ; but in 
all these and similar cases nephesh approaches 
the meaning of our word ‘soul'’ (g'.t?.), and is so 
rendered. 

Most ancient peoples believed that the souls of 
the departed lingered some days near the corpse ; 
and, while some peoples had no dread of the de- 
parting spirit, others, including the Hebrews, had 
a great terror as to the mischief it might effect ; 
and their boisterous funeral practices were designed 
to scare the spirit away. We have indications of 
this belief in the lingering of a soul in the fact that 
a Nazirite is forbidden during his vow to come near 
the nephesh of a dead man (Nu 6°) ; a man rendered 
unclean through a nephesh was not allowed to eat 
the Passover at the statutory time, but might eat 
it a month later (9^°). Indeed, any one, male or 
female, who was unclean by a nephesh must go and 
remain outside the camp until purified (5°), aud a 
high priest was forbidden at any time to enter 
a room where the nephesh of a dead person was at 
large (Lv 2H^). 

Eventually, after or before the funeral, the soul 
was believed to pass into Sheol, and to be gathered 
unto its fathers. Hebrew has a distinct word for 
wraiths or ghosts, r^pkdtmy but nephesh is also 
used of the soul as a disembodied psychical entity. 

‘ Gather not myso^ll with the wicked,’ the Psalmist 
prays (26®) j ‘ Thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
Sheol,’ says another (16“) ; * He hath delivered nu^ 
soul from Sheol,’ says a third (86^® ; so Job 33^"®®, . 
Is 38^7)^ By this time the nephesh has become the 
man’s self, his personality. 

^ (3) The objective-subjective Man believed 

himself to be the object of attack or of benign in- 
fluences from other spirits, or from the one great 
Spirit, God. When the influence was gentle, be 
I conceived of it as ‘ breath ’ [n^shdmdh) ; and when 
it was violent he spoke of it as a ‘ wind ’ {ruaJi), 

\ partly, no doubt, because it caused him to pant 
with excitement. The stronger emotions of man 
were traced to the ruahy or spirit of man, while 
the gentler emotions and the inspirations from 
the Divine were due to the action of the Divine 
nfshdmdh or the human n^shdmdh. See Spirit. 

2. Hayyim.— is a plural form, for which 
no singular is extant (the root is or n'n, ‘ to 
live ’). It is an intensive plural, denoting diversity 
in uniiy. As the plural form Eldhtm s^ms to .ex- 
press the conception of one God with many m^i- 
restations, so expresses life in its many 

manifestations and modes, G. H. A. Ewald truly 
says that the word ‘ life ’ is ‘ most expressive and 
crowded with meaning.’ ^ Its various meanmgs it 
is now our purpose to deploy. 

(1) Physical life,—-^ayy%m is used of physical 
existence {a) in relation to time only, representing 
the continuance of the existence ot God or man, 
in possession of their varied activities ; thus we 
read of ‘ the days of one’s life? (Dt 4®, 1 S 7^®), * the 
years of one’s life’ (Gn 23^^x 6^®), and ‘ the days 
of the years of one’s life* (^n 25*=^ 47®) ; [b) in rela- 
tion to its antithesis, physical death (Jos 2'®, Jer 
21®, Ps 89^); and (c) in relation to the events 
1 OT and NT Theology y Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1888, p. 183. 
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whicii occur in one’s lifetime, or are the outcome 
of one’s energies or activities, as marriage (Lv 18^®), 
d^ds of valour (Jg 16®^), singing God’s praises 
(Ps 104'^), sensuous enjoyments (Ec 3^^). ‘They 
were lovely and beautiful in their lives' (2 S ps) ; 
* My soul is weary of my life' (Job 10^) ; ‘ Preserve 
liiy Ufy from fear of the enemy’ (Ps 64^). 

The remarkable thing as to the Hebrew usage 
of luxyyi'm is the clear conviction that ‘life’ is 
something more than a continuance of physical 
existence. There is a clear recognition of the 
dignity of man — that man was not meant to live 
the life of an animal or a life of sensuous gratifica- 
tion. Such a life is unworthy of so dignified a 
creature as man is. As man’s sense of dignity 
developed, the word ‘life’ became filled with 
deeper connotation. Roughly speaking, man’s 
view of ‘life’ passed through the same three 
stages as we have found in regard to the word 
nemsshx (a) man’s life consists in what he has^ 
‘the abundance of the good things that he pos- 
sesses ’—the objective regard j (6) man’s life con- 
sists in what he is, his^ character— the subjective 
regard ; and (e) man’s life consists in his relation 
to God, the influences which come to him from 
communion with the Divine-^the objective-sub- 
jective regard. In passing through this develop- 
ment, Israel was subconsciously discussing the 

E roblem of the summum donum-^Wh&t is man’s 
ighest good ? Wherein does man’s true life con- 
sist? And his three answers were ; (a) happiness, 

(1) goodness of character, and (c) fellowship with 
God. 

(2) Joyous Ufe.-^lAi% to be worthy of the name, 
must not be existence merely, but exuberant, 
joyous life. ^ Life is not the humdruiU of physical 
existence; it is the possession of goods, family, 
and wealth, which can contribute to man’s enjoy- 
ment. ^ It is the exhilaration of the red-letter days, 
when life is sublimely worth living. A life of foy 
"and felicity is alone worthy to oe called ‘life.’ 
This was always implied in the Oriental salutation ; 

‘ Let the king live’ (1 K 1^, 2 S 16^®). It is asso- 
ciated with largesses of the gold of Sheba (Ps 72“), 
with riches and honour (Pr 22^), with prosperity 
and large possessions (Dt 5® [Heb. v,®®]). In Ec 9® 
the Hebrew reads ; ‘See life with the wife whom 
thou lov^,’^ but AV and RV both correctly inter- 
pret ; ‘ Live joyfully with the wife ’ ; and, when a 
man is honoured with an invitation to the court, 
that is a day of days ; * In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life ’ (Pr 16^®). 

(3) Ethical life, — True life consists in what a 
man is and not in what he has. The ideal life is a 
good life, a life of righteousness. ‘ In the way of 
■ righteousness is life^{Pr 1228); ‘Wisdom and dis- 
cretion are life to the sonl’ ‘Keep her 

[wisdom] ; for she is thy life’ (4^®) ; ‘The words of 
wi^om are life to those that find them ’ ( 422 ) • 
‘Whoso findeth wisdom findeth life* (8®®). There 
are three things which ‘ tend to life ’ ; righteous- 
ness (11^), the labour of the righteous (10^®), and 
the fear of the Lord (1928). In the same pregnant 
sense of the word ‘ life ^ we read of ‘the way of 
.life,’ ‘Torah is light; the reproofs of instruc- 
tion «e the way of life’ (fi®®); ‘He that heedeth 
instruction is in the way of life ’ (10^’). Similarly,' 
the sages speak of a ‘fountain of life.’ ‘The 
Torah of the wise is a fountain of life’ (13^^) ; so 
^ is the ‘ fear of the Lord’ and ‘ understanding’ 
disciplined by correction (Ifl®®). In Lv 18® in the 
Code of Holmess there is a statement, quoted in 
Neh 92 ® and developjjd at length by Ezk 18®^ : * Ye 
shall keep my statute, and my judgments : which 
if -fit do, he shall live by them.^ The statutes 

~a^ ju^mehts are considered, not as the rule and 
: guide of life merely, but as providing the pabulum 
of th6 ihorsal life. This appears more strikingly in 


Bt 8® : ‘Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every w^ord that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ Revealed truth is the sus- 
tenance of character— of that moral life which is 
acceptable to God. Similarly, Hezekiah in his 
Psalm, speaking of the promises of God, says : ‘By 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of my spirit’ (Is 38^®), and in 55® the Lord calls 
men through His prophet, saying : * Incline your 
ear, and come unto me : hear, and your soul shall 
live.’ 

(4) Beligious — The passages hitherto con- 
sidered refer to the moral life nurtured by the 
instruction of the wuse and by obedience to the 
revealed will of God ; but the OT saints rose to a 
higher conception of life than even this— the life 
which is nourished by fellowship with God, the life 
concerning which the Psalmist could say: ‘The 
Lord is the strength of my life ’ (27^) ; ‘ 1 love thee, 
0 Lord, my strength’ (18^); ‘The Lord is my 
strength and my shield’ (28^); ‘My prayer shall 
be unto the God of my life’ (42®). ‘*In God’s 
favour is life’ (30®); the only life fully worthy 
of the name is that spent in the consciousness of 
His favour. Deuteronomy promises repeatedly a 
long and prosperous life on earth as the token of 
God’s approbation, but the mystics soar a^ve and 
beyond this present sphere. ‘The lighteous hath 
hope in his death,’ says one of the sages (Pr 14®2). 
They rejoiced that God was their ‘ portion ’{Ps 
119®^), ‘in the land of the living’ (Ps 142®}, that 
God was their ‘ guest-friend ’ (Ps 15^), and there- 
fore there is an eternal covenant between Him and 
them. The high-water mark of a sens© of unend- 
ing ^en^hip with Gk)d is found in Ps 73 : ‘Whom 
[ have I in heaven but thee ? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee ’ ; and from 
this the inference is drawn : ‘ I am continually 
with thee. Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
: sel and afterward receive me to glory ’ (v.23®‘*}, 
God’s friendship is the only true abiding good. 
This enables a man to triumph over death. ‘Thou 
wilt show me the path of life : in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; in thy right hand there are plea- 
I sures for evermore ’ (16^) ; ‘ I shall behold thy face 
; in righteousness: t sliall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness ’ (17^®). 

‘la all these P8alms,‘saj^ DillmarmJ ‘ there is a full sense 
of a already begun in this life, which to their 

authors gives the assurance that Sheol cannot be the end of 
such a life, but only blessedness with God. But it is always 
expressed as a personal conviction, not as a dogma, and we 
need not wonder that such deep experiences are somewhat 
rare.' 

In conclusion, we turn to the significance of the 
word ‘ life ’ in Ezekiel. The prophet looks forward 
with great expectancy to the return from exile, 
but it is under the glamour of vastly improved 
religious conditions. The Kingdom of God is to 
be with men. The Lord’s servant David shall be 
the benign prince and ruler (372^- 3428^-). Jahweh 
will take people from among the nations and 
sprinkle clean "water upon them, give them a new 
heart and put a new spirit within them, and cause 
them to walk in His statutes and keep His judg- 
ments (362^'}. Ezekiel contemplates a new age— ' 
a Kingdom of God on earth. But, before that is 
established, he sees intervening a period of terrible 
conflict with the powers of evil, in which the . 
wicked who are unfit to form part of the hew 
Kingdom shall perish. Those who do wickedly 
shall not live, they shall surely die {18^®*^). Those 
who ‘do that. which is lawful and right,’ being 
endo^d with tKe^ new heart and the new spirit, 
‘shall surely live ’ X18®"2). . The Kingdom of God 
witii its great moral and religious privileges is ever 
before, the prcmhet’s thoughts. To ‘live^is to pass 
safely, through the impending conflict with evil 
- ; ; . i- 42* Theologw, p. 400. 
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and to enter on the new Kingdom, in which God’s 
presence will be much more real and evident (48^®) ; 
to * die ’ is to perish in the crisis and to be excluded 
from the Kingdom. 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Indian).— The earliest 
Aryans to enter India worshipped a vast number 
of petty spirits, but they learned, rather later, to 
revere a number of the greater phenomena of 
nature, and also laid much stress on the worship 
of their ancestors. This ritual formed the founda- 
tion on which all the institutions of the Aryan 
family were built, ^ though it may well be^ that the 
religious belief had its own ultimate origin in the 
natural organization of the family. At all events, 
the belief in the power of ancestors profoundly 
modified that organization. The father was the 
family priest, and controlled the worshm of the 
ancestors of the family in all details. Centuries 
after their entry into India, when the Ary^s 
were engaged in the imperial work of brining 
all the peoples of N. India under their political 
and intellectual domination, the great doctrine 
of kamia and re-birth took shape. With Farquliar ^ 
we may conjecture that 

‘among tbe many animistic tribes the invaders met on the 
broad plains of the North, there must have bee.i some who 
held the common primitive belief that the souls of men may 
become Incarnate in animals. There were probably toteniistic 
dans who believed that at death a man became, like his totem, 
a tiger, an ox, a frog, or a snake.* 

Whether the transmigration idea came from this 
source or not it is impossible to say, and, indeed, 
it is more probable that it was at first a deduction 
from the physical resemblances which were observed 
among kindred. 

*But, even if the idea that human souls might undergo animal 
births came from the aborigines, that is but one element in the 
complex doctrine. That which gave the belief its power over 
the mtellect, and also its value for the moral life, was tbe con- 
nexion of this fairy-tale idea with the powerful ethical concep- 
tion of retribulHon ; and we may be certain that that was the 
work of the Arj’-an mind.’ ® 

The doctrine first appears in the earliest Upani- 
§ads. Thus, while transmigration has been believed 
in many lands, the Hindu ‘doctrine of haTma 
is, as far as we can yet say, unique,* 

Inextricably, though by no means consistently,, 
intertwined with this moral theory of retribution 
is the more primitive and far more wide-spread *- 
belief that souls are somethin® almost material,; 
' although they may not be juways palpable or 
tan^ble. / 

: X, Vedas and Brahmaaas.— In the Kigveda the 

v conceptions of death are not entirely consistent,* 
: but the principal belief relating to the aja hhcigaJ 
or ‘unjKum part,’ was as follows. When the remains I 
■ of the debased had been placed on the funeml pikv^ 
.and thenrocessof cremation had begun, Agni, the^ 
god of &e, was prayed not to scorch or oonsumef 
the departed, not to tear asunder his skin or limbs,/ 
but, after the flames had done their work, to con-i 
. . vey to the fathers or ancestors the mortal who had ' 
been presented to him as an offering. His eye wasf 
; "bidden^ to go to the sun,® his breath to the wind,; 
and so on. As for his unborn part, Agni was sup-'^ 
% Sindvism, London, 1918, p. 66;- 

V. 186. ^Ib. - ' 
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plicated to kindle it with his heat and flame, and, 
assuming his most auspicious form, to convey it to 
the world of the righteous.^ Before this unborn 
part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, however, it has to traverse a vast gulf of 
darkness. Leaving behind on earth all that is evil 
and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which 
the fathers trod,® the spirit, invested with a lustre 
like that of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal 
light in a ear or on wings, on the undecaying pinions 
wherewith Agni slays the Bak^asas, wafted up- 
wards by the Maruts, recovers then its ancient 
body in a complete and glorified foi*m, meets with 
the ancestors who are living in festivity with Yama, 
obtains from him, when recognized as one of his 
owm, a delectable abode, and enters upon a more 
perfect life. 

In the Vedic era death was held * to be the gfoing-forth from 
the living of his breath, or of the thinking part, the mind, which 
was held to reside in the heart. . . . Heaven, a happy here- 
after, was all t^t was looked forward to by these Vedic Aiyans, 
Throughout the hymns there is no weariness of life, no pessi- 
mism.’^^ 

From death there is no awakening ; the shade, 
the breath, soul, or spirit has gone forth and re- 
turns not. 

* In the “ Taittiriya Brdhmana *’ the souls of the deceased 
are said to dwell in the heavens above as stars, and again in the 
stars are*' the lights of those righteous men who go to the celestial 
world.” In the “ Batapatha Brdhmana ” death is the sun whose 
rays attach to mortals their life breath, yet, as the **Katha 
Upanishad** declares; “No mortal lives by the breath that 
goes up and the breath that goes down. We live by another in 
whom these two repose.” There was something which went 
out of man in sleep and death ; something underlying the Ego, 
the I, the vital breath, more subtle than life. In the 
Veda," the sun, though it holds the life breath of mortals, is 
something more. It is the Self, or the Atman, of all that moves 
and moves not, of all that fills the heavens and the earth. So 
of man there is also the Atman, “ the Self, smaller than small, 
greater than great, hidden in the heart of that creature.” A 
man who is free from desires and free from grief sees the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. It is this 
Atman, or Self, more abstract in its conception than soul, 
Psyche, or “ anima," that becomes also the Universal Self, the Self 
of the World, ** bhfimivah atman,” of which the “Veda ” speaks : 

“ that which had no bones bore him who has bones, when 

that which was formless took shape and form.” The Indian 
sage . . . had first to sweep away ml that which had been pro- 
duced, even tbe gods themselves, and to his gaze there remained 
but the neuter essence, Brahman, from which all thix^ issued 
forth, and into which all things resolve themsdves. There re- 
mained also the Self, the Soul, the Atman of mam There waa 
but one step further to be reached by the Indian imind, and 
that was taken when all duality vanished, and the Brahman 
became the Great Self, the “ Paramatman,” the Universal Self, 
into which was merged the Atman, or Self, of man.’ 4 
In other words, the Hindu conception of the soul 
approached that of the modem monists (see, fur- 
ther, art. Atman). 

2. Upanisads.— In the pre-Buddhistic Upani§ads 
the soul is 'supposed to exist inside each human 
body and to he the one sufficient explanation of 
life and motion. In the living body it dwells 
ordinarily in a cavity in the heart, and is of the 
size of a grain of rice or barley. In later specula- 
tion it grows to the size of a thumb and is, there- 
fore, called * the dwarf,’ In shape it is like a man. 
Beliefs varied 6is to its appearance and as to its 
composition. One passage s&js that it consists of 
consciousness, mind, breath ; eye and ears ; earth, 
water, fire, and ether ; heat and no heat ; desire 
and no desire ; anger and no anger ; law and no 
law — ^in a word, of all things,* Thus the soul was 
conceived as material, although it also posS^sed 
selected mental qualities. It could quit the body 
in dream sleep, and certain diseases were supposed . 

1 Eigveda, x. xvi. 1-6. 9 Jb, x. xiv, 7. 

9 B. W. Frazer, Idterary Sistory of India, London, 1898, . 
pp. 36, 38. 

4 Frazer, op, eit, p, 106f. 

Brhad&rawolttt Upan,, iv. iv. 6; see also nr. vii. 14-22. 
Speculation in the Upanisad times jfts very free and it veered 
round even to the denial of the as a substance (B. G. 
Bhandark&r,Fai^Disi», Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
Strassburg, 1918, p. 2). Buddhism also practically demed the 
existence of the human soul as a substance, as Bhandarkar points 
out (p. 2). But in the end it taught a very different doctrine 
(see below). 
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to be due to its having escaped from the body, so 
that charms had to be employed to bring it back. 
In some passages the soul is supposecT to Iiave 
existed before birth in some other body, and 
opinions varied as to how it got into its first body. 
We also find a curious speculation, with three 
variants,^ on the transfer of the soul by generation, 
through the seed. One of these is the theory that 
certain human souls, on going to the moon, become 
the food of the gods as a consequence of their good 
deeds. When the efficacy of those deeds is ex- 
hausted, they pass from the gods to the ether, from 
the ether into the air, from that into the rain, 
thence on to the earth, and from it into plants 
which become food to males, whence they pass into 
females. At an ordinary man’s death the top pait 
of the heart is lighted up, and the soul, guiaed by 
that light, departs from the heart into the eye, 
and through it into some other body, exalted or 
not accormng to deeds done in the body which it 
is leaving. The soul of tlie man whose cravings 
have ceased goes to Brahman. The Upanl^ads are 
almost unanimous that the soul will not obtain 
release from re-birth either by sacrifice or by 
penance. 

* It must be by a sort of theosophic or animistic insight, by 
the perception, the absolute knowletlge and certainty, that 
one’s own soul is identical with the Great Soul, the only per- 
manent resblity, the ultimate basis and cause of all phenomena.’ 2 

In the Kmmtahi Brdhma'^a Upan, the belief 
in transmigration is combined with a notion that 
souls go first to the moon. All who depart from 
this world go to the moon. In the bright fortnight 
it is gladdened by their spirits, but in the dark one 
it sends them forth into new births. It is the door 
of heaven. Him who rejects it it sends on beyond, 
but whoso rejects it not, him it rains down upon 
this world ; and here he is bom as a worm, a grass- 
hopper, fish, bird, lion, boar, serpent, tiger, or a 
man or some other creature, according to Eis deeds 
or his knowledge.® ^ 

3 . Tainism. — The philosophy of J ainism, probably 
the oldest living Indian creed, defines the universe 
as not created and not controlled by any individual 
god. As substance it is without beginning and 
without end, but it is not homogeneous, since it 
consists of substance {dmvya)^ which is either yZy/Tf, 
‘alive,’ or cijiva^ which may be translated ‘in- 
organic.’ There are five kinds of substance not 
alive, viz. matter, space, the two ethers, and 
(figuratively) time ; but living bein^ are com- 
pounded of two kinds of substance, viz. soul and 
body, and the Jain belief is that nearly every- 
thing, even plants, particles of earth, fire, and 
wind, is possessed of life. In other words, the Jain 
philosophy is pure animism. Jim is sometimes 
translated ‘ living being ’ and sometimes ‘soul,’ yet 
it is not one individual universal world-soul, but a 
mass of mutually exclusive, individual souls, and 
every soul having attained its highest state (mo^sa) 
is styled pammdimaitj or ‘great soul,’ a term only 
ve^ roughly translatable by the word ‘god.’ 
Jainism thus fails to draw any definable distinction 
between ‘life’ and the soul. Dravya may be 
defined from several points of view. From the 
standpoint of its own unchanging nature it is that 
whieJ* ever exists. For example, the soul now 
embodied as a cat may in its next life be incarnated 
as a dog, man, insect, or what not, yet remain, in 
spite df all these changes, the same individual soul 
all the time; and thus, while the body is merely 
a vast multitude of cells which come and go, the 
soul is a homogeneous substance whose qualities 
igurta) do not come^d go, and which is always 

1 T. W. Ehys Davids, Biu^ihist India, London, 1903, p. 264. 

smjp. 266 . 

: ® T, :W. Rbjs Davids, Lectures m.the Or^n and Growth of 
as wust^mted hy some Points in the Eistory of Bud- 
dAtnn, London, 2S91, p. 81 ; cf. Appendix vii. for parallel beliefs 
oasdius golpg to the moon. 


itself, nev-er becoming or merging into another, 
though in their modifications {panjdya) the r/tmas 
are ceaselessly changing. The soul in its pure 
state is invisible, but, when compounded in a 
subtle way with visible, tangible matter, it is 
rendered visible, and men, angels, etc., are examples 
of it in this impure state. We do not, however, 
know when these conceptions were formed by 
Jainism, and we cannot say that Jain philosophy 
evolved them unaided. They were apparently 
borrowed from the common stock of ideas cur- 
rent in India and were modified by the Jains in 
their own way. The earliest Indo-Aryan concep- 
tion of life as a series of re-births was far more 
primitive, and was developed not on metaphysical 
lines but for ethical purposes. 

4 , Buddhism.— Buddhism, as an organized creed, 
has disappeared from India, but the ideas which it 
adopted or promulgated are still living and form 
one of the sources from which the Indian beliefs 
as to the origin of life are drawn. For instance, 
the Buddhist teacliing that all life -Is due to a 
common source ap|»cars to find expression in the 
legend that witii Buddha himself was born his 
horse, as well as his wife, his companions, and 
even the Mahabodhi tree and the four treasure- 
vases. ' These are the seven that were born simuh - 
taneously, but to make up seven one must count 
the four vases as one. Another legend delates 
that with the Bodhisattva were born 500 Sakya 
princes, 500 maidens, 500 servants, 500 horses, 500 
elephants, and as many treastires came to light. ^ 
A very similar conception has survived in modem 
India. , ' 

, Thus in the lo’jend of Giigra, his mother is destined never to 
hear a son, but IJhairwfin n:l)s some of the dirt o’.’.t of his head 
and gives it to her. She divides it ainOiig a woman, 

another of the lowest cas:e, a gray uiaro, and lit-rrsc-if ; and all 
four females, hitherto barren, Ix^coino rruitful. I.'i another 
cult-legend a Brahman gives a Baja three grains of rice, and 
each of his three queens swallows one and bears a son. A stock 
incident in folk-tales is the gift by a faqir of a barleycorn to 
a barren widow whereby she conceives. For the Buddhist . 
doctrines see art. DsAvn Aim Disposal of iub Dbad (Btiddhist). 

5 . Media val.— Three or four centuries before 
the Christian era a religion with Vasudeva as its 
central figure and a ^hobl of his fono\yer^ known 
as Bhagavata was founded in India. According 
to the Mahdbhdrata, the sun is the gate, and after 
entrance those who are free from sin, all their 

: material impurities being burnt, remain as atoms 
in him (it); then, released from him, they enter 
the Aniruddlia (self-consoioiisness) form and, be- 
coming mind, they enter the Pradynmna (mind) 
form. Leaving this, they enter tliatof Saihkarsana, 
Le. the form of the individual soul [fiva), and 
afterwards, freed from the three gunas, they enter 
the Supreme Soul, who is everywhere and who is 
Vasudeva, ‘he who covers the whole world and 
is the resting-place {gdhivdsa) of all beings.’ 
Vflsudeva next became identified with Krsna 
and Visnu, and finally with Narayana; and 
the Bhafeti system or Ekantika Dharma (mono-. 
theism) was attached to the Vaisnava creeds. Its 
earliest exposition in the Bhagavad-GUa teaches 
that they who know the incarnations and the 
deeds of Bhagavat are released from the body and 
not born again. The discipline prescribed, how- 
ever, for the attainment of the Brahma condition 
is religious, not merely moral, and this diifer- 
entiates the Bhakti doctrine from , that of the 
Katha and BThaddranyaha UpaniyaJs, ; Mention 
is made of two paths, and those who die while 
the sun is in his northern course^ (Uttarayana) 
go to Brahma, while those who die while he is 
m his southern course go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns, . Again, the whole 

1 J. P. Yogel, ‘ A <3r«co-Buddhist Sculpture in the Lahore 
Museum,* in Journal of the Punjab Bistoncal Society, i. [1902] 
186. ' . 
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creation (Saihsara) is compared to a pipal-ix^Q^ 
^vMch is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or 
detachment. When a soul departs froni a body it 
takes away the indr iy as (senses), of which maruts 
(mind) is the sixth, and brings them in when it 
assumes another body. The soul itself is a part 
of Bhagavat and is eternal. By becoming sonia 
(hemp) Bhagavat raises all herbs. By becoming 
hre he aids digestion. There are two souls in the 
world, one changeable, the other not, and besides 
these there is another, the highest or Paramatman, 
who, as the unchangeable lord, supports all three 
worlds after entering into them. Hence it appears 
that it is the animal soul that goes out of the body 
along with the six senses and enters new ones in 
that condition. 

6. Modern Aryan. — The multiplicity and, it 
must be confessed, inconsistencies of the older 
doctiines current in India regarding life and death 
are reflected in the countless beliefs now existing, 
but through all the bewildering variations which 
revaU a few dominant conceptions can generally 
e traced, and a remote and savage tribe will be 
found professing a creed which is based on the 
fundamentals of orthodox Hinduism. Even the 
regular terminology will reappear in forms more or 
less mutilated. So numerous are these beliefs 
that only a few of them can be given. 

The basic idea of life in all India is that it is 
indestructible. This leads to a readiness to take 
life which to the European appears callous and 
brutal indifference to it. Thus in 1841 S. C. Mac- 
pherson was deputed to Gan jam in Madras to 
suppress female infanticide and human sacrifices 
among the Klionds, a tribe which believed that 
souls return to human form in -the same family, 
but that they do not do so if the naming ceremony 
on the 7tli day after birth has not been performed. 
As the Khonds ardently desire sons, they saw in 
this belief a perfect justification for female infanti- 
cide as a means of reducing" the number of female 
souls to be re-born in the family.^ A very similar 
belief prevails in the Pan jab, where a girl child is 
or Avas killed with rites and an incantation bidding 
her ‘send a brother instead.’ Exchange is not 
murder. 

How far this and similar beliefs account for the 
reluctance to cremate young children does not 
appear. But the souls of those dying after infancy 
' or childhood are very mdely believed to pass inlJo 
another world, at least for a term. Thus in the 
Pan jab the Kanets of the Kulu valley sometimes 
after a cremation make a small foot-bridge over 
running water in the neighbourhood to help the 
passing of the soul of the deceased.® Yet the same 
people practise a form of divination, which is very 
widely spread, to ascertain, immediately after 
death, what; animal the soul will enter or has 
. \^ntered. 

This belief is perfectly consistent with a belief 
- in metempsychosis and yet compatible with the 
..worship or propitiation of the dead, who may be 
\ benevolent or the reverse. Among the kindly aead 
: may be numbered the spirits of ancestors, of pure 
ones and saints, of dutiful widows who 

have committed satiy and so on. But the propitia- 
tion of the malevolent dead is much more neces- 
sary, and therefore prevalent. For example, in 
the Kumaon division of the United Provinces the 
Sii^/lowesfc class, l>he Boms, and even the lower classes 

Brahmans, the Khas BrShmans and Eajputs — 

Jfeet, the bulk of the population — believe in the 
of the malevolent or vindictive dead. Thus, 
has two wives and drives one to suicide, 

. afflicting the other wife’s children is 

V: - India, 1918, p. 2ia 

■' " a7id Castes, Lahote, 


ascribed to her ghost, which must be propitiated, 
and gradually comes to be treated as a gotl. If a 
man IS killed' in a quaiTel, every misfortune befall- 
ing his slayer or his children is ascribed to the 
ghost. 

* TTicr© is rsSiSon to belisvs tb3<t the eniotion, caused by the 
dread of the effects of karma is luuch stronger in the hills than 
in the plains. In particular dying in debt is dreaded as the 
debtor will, it is bchevcd, be re-born as the ox or pony of nis 
creditor. If a man’s son die it is believed that be was his 
father’s creditor in a former life, and the debt being now ex- 
tinguished there is no necessity of his further life. The latter 
belief is said to provide a great consolation, since the death oi 
an ordinary son is a much more serious matter. 

The certainty of the operation of harTnd is^ not 
Avithout considerable effect on practical morality.* 
It is automatic, so that specific condemnation by 
ParmesAvar (God) of any sin is hardly required. 
Similarly, the idea of forgiveness is absolutely 
wanting ; evil done may be outweighed by men- 
torious deeds only so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the future, but it is not eftaced, and 
must be atoned for. As to the objection raised to 
the theory of transmigration — that it does not follow 
from it that the soul remembers previous exist- 
ences — such a consciousness is recognized in the case 
of great ascetics ; and even a person born in a 
degraded position knoAvs that the reason for this is 
his wrong-doing in a previous existence.^ The 
nature of the next incarnation can also be divined, 
Avhen a man has died, by placing ashes from a 
potter’s kiln in a shallow vessel and smoothing 
them. Next morning they will be fomid marked 
Avith human foot-prints, claAvs, wavy lines, and so 
on, according as the soul is to be re-bom as a man, 
a bird, a tree, etc. To ensure that they shall be 
married to each other in a future existence, a man 
and his AA’ife bathe together in the Ganges with 
their clothes tied together. The important differ- 
ence in the teachings of theoretical Hinduism and 
popular religion in regard to heaven and hell is 
that the former declares that there are transitory 
stages of existence in the chain of transmigration, 
while in the latter there is generally an idea that 
the soul, Avhen sufficiently purified, goes to .dwell 
for ever in heaven, Avhich is regarded as a place 
where the .soul Avill enjoy material comforts. In 
popular Hinduism there is no idea of absorption in 
the deity or of recurring cycles of existence and 
non-existence.® 

The conception of life as something impalpable, 
yet apparently material and certainly transferable, 
is extremely common in India, and may, indeed, 
be described as the most popular. Thus a woman 
Avho lias lost a child Avill bathe above its grave, 
pouring Avater over herself through a sieve, in order 
to ensure a fresh conception. For the same reason 
very young children are sometimes buried under 
the tnresholdj so that the life may come back 
again. This idea leads to the popular belief that 
life may be stolen, and so on the night of the 
Dlvali, or feast of lamps, male children are occa- 
sionally stolen and killed so that a barren woman 
may bathe over the body and conceive a son of her 
OAvn.® As in other ritual murders,, it is desirable 
to kill the child AVith as much p^n as possible. 
And during the iraddhas, the ancestral fortoight 
when the ^n is in Virgo (Kanya), occuS the 
Kanagatan lairan, or ‘ fighting in Kanyagat,’ also 
termed -sdiljM pdwan (‘ sharing with others ’), in 
which women of good Hinducaste, even Khatris and 
Brahmans, of the Central Pan jab, take part. On 
the first day of the iraddlms, the goddess Laksmi’s 
image in the house or lane is painted with coaa'- 
duhg, and the women belon^ng to it go out early 
in the day to a bathing-placi, reviling, on the way . 

1 Censxui R&p. United Pro^sinees, 1901, i. 77. 

27&.P.76. . 

S No one would think a female soul worth stealing, although 
a girl’s soul is expwled to return in a boy. 
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women who are known to have sons. This leads 
to tussles in which garments are often rent to 
i3ieces, but men must not interfere. The belief is 
that by cursing the sons of others the female 
attracts the male souls to herself through the inter- 
vention of the goddess, whose image is ^vorshipped 
daily and thrown into the river at the end of the 
fortnight which is held sacred to the spouse of &va 
the destroyer as well as to the dead. Married 
, women are also cursed to become widows, in order 
to prolong one’s own wedlock. On the Aitidwas 
day regular fights take place between large gangs 
of w^omen on their way to the river, and the affair 
is treated as a festival. 

Literature.-— T his has been given in the footnotes. 

H, A. Bose. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Iranian). —With their 
marked, tendency towards optimism, the Iranians 
loved life (amhu, gaj/a, Jydtu^ jUi, uStdna) and 
abhorred death {nmhrka^ meredyii ) ; the one is the 
creation of Ahura Mazda, the other of Angra 
Mainyu (F^. xxx. 4), who have been at variance 
since ‘the beginning of life’ {Ys. xlv. 2). Not 
■only w^as life fii*st created by Ahura Mazda {Ys. 
xliii. 5, xivi. 6, xlviii. 6), and not only did he give 
life to the body ( Ys, xxxi. 11 ), so that Zarathushtra 
asks him how the ‘ first [i.e. the earthly] life’ is to 
be (Fj. xxviii. 11; cf. xxxiii. 1), but be is ‘the 
lord of the deeds of life ’ ( Ys, xxxi. 8), and from 
him come the joys of life (F^. xxxiii. 10; cf. xxxiv. 
14). The Amesha Spentas {q.v,) give aid to the 
life^ of man ( F^. xxx. 7), so that Zarathushtra 
fittingly presents the ‘ life of his own body ’ as a 
‘ holy offering ’ {rdtd) to Ahura Mazda and Asha 
(F?. xxxiii, 14). On the other hand, the demon 
Wrath (Agshma) injures the life of man, and the 
wicked and unbelievers mar it (Fy. xxx. 6, xxxii. 

9 ; 11). 

Life in this world is not all ; indeed, though 
Zoroastrianism teaches that all good things are 
to be enjoyed in full measure, life here below is 
blit a preparation for the richer life beyond. For 
this reason Zarathushtra asks, from Vohu Manah 
and Asha the ‘ words of life’ {uxSd while 

the ‘ right ways of weal ’ {crezu& sauavgho paOo) 
are to be learned from the religious teacher in the 
present life (F^. xliv. 8j xliii. 3). 

^ If life on earth is the * first life,’ the ‘ second life ’ 
is in heaVen, and that life the drsgmni (the ‘man 
of the Lie,’ ‘ the perpetual term for those who take 
the devil’s side in human life ’ [J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 146, 131]} 
seeks to destroy (F^. xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, liii. 6). 
Heaven is the place of ‘long life’ {Ys, xliii. 2, 13). 
Most significant of all is the presence, among 
the Amesha Spentas, of the godling Immortality, 
Ameretat (Fs. xliv. 17, xlv. 5, 10, xlvii. 3, li. 7), 
for in heaven life is to be foreternity (F?. xlv. 7). 

When we turn to the Younger Avesta, we find 
the outlook upon life unchanged. Long life in 
this world is a blessing and an ob|ect or prayer 
. {Ys. Ixviii. U; Afrlnakdn, i. 18), while both Ahura 
Mazda and the Gathas are honoured with life and 
body {Ys. v. 3, Iv. 1 ; cf. iviii. 3). Life is twofold : 
‘ this’ or ‘ the corporeal ’ (lit. ‘ osseous ’), and ‘ the 
spjjitual ’ {ah^ndied ahtcye ma'nahydicd, Ys, xl. 2, 
xli. 6 ; uvaeibya . , . aJmhya . . . ahcca anghmS 
yd astvatd yasca asti manahyd, Ys. lyii. 25), so 
that prayer is made to Aliura Mazda to be ‘life 
and corporeality for both lives’ {gayased astrn- 
tdosed . . . %ibdyd anghvd, Ys. xli. 3). The ‘best 
life ’ {mhi&ta ahni^, Ys. ix. 19, and often) is actually 
a synonym for ‘ heaven,’ as the ‘ worst life ’ (acUta 
: ahti, e.g. Vend. ii\35) is for ‘hell,’ and this conr 
eept still sur^dves.ia the ordinary Persian term for 
‘ heaven,’ hihUt, The ‘ best of the best life ’ is the 
‘ righteousness of Asha ’ ( Vend, xvjii. 6) ; and in the 
time of the finiai Saoshyant, Astvat-eieta, nren will 


live for ever, for tliere shall be no more death {Yt. 
xix. 89), even as was the case in the happy days 
of Yima’s reign (F^. ix. 5; Yt. xix. 33; Vend. 
ii. 5). 

In the Giltlias death is seldom mentioned. The 
whole stress of Zarathushtra is on life, to be devoted 
to overcoming the powers of evil and gaining the 
eternal joys of heaven. Even thewicKed do not 
die ; they are damned to the everlasting torments 
of hell (F^. xlv. 7, xlvi. 11). In the Younger 
Avesta, on the contrary, death is an important 
feature. We need not detail the corruption 
wrought by the ‘corpse demon’ (Nasu; cf. Gr. 

‘corpse’), which forms the main theme of 
Vemd. v.-xii. (see also art. Death and Disposal 
OF THE Dead [Parsi]), and we need only mention 
that a standing epithet of Haoma {q.v.) is durao$a 
(‘from whom destruction [especially death] remains 
afar,’ Ys. ix. 2, 19, x. 21, xi. 3, 10, xxxii. 14 [on 
the latter passage see Moulton, 71 f., 358]). Death 
is one of the worst of evils (Yt. iii. 7-12; cf. ix. 
10), and the first to stay it was Thrita ( Vend. xx. 
2), while it is the Drui (the Lie, the negation of 
the truth of Ahura Mazda [?]) who destroys life 
{Ys. Ivii. 15), ‘life’ here probalbly being meant in 
the eschatological sense. As we have seen, in the 
blessed future there will be no death, but in this 
present world only the wdeked forget death ; the 
man of piety prepares for it {Aogemadaecd, 32 ff.), 
for it is inevitable {ib. 530“.). 

According to the Pahlavi Dlnd-l Mamog-i Xra% 
(viii. 20), which is not strictly orthodox, being 
maricedly fatalistic in tone, (ci art. Fate [Iranian]), 
the seven planets ‘pervert every creature and 
creation, and deliver them up to death and every 
evil.’ According to the B%ndahihi (i. 7 ; cf. xxx. 
20^.), the creatures of Ahriman will perish at the 
Last Day, when the heavens and the eai-th shall 
be created anew and when the creation of Ahura 
Mazda shall reign supreme, after wicked men shall 
have been purified by the flood of molten metal 
which at that time will cover the world. 

Of mythological concepts of life and death there 
is scant trace in Zoroastrianism, the sole allusion, 
evidently borrowed from a Semitic som'ce, being 
to the tree Gokar^ (the Gaokerena of Yt. i. 30, 
Vend. XX. 4, etc.), or white Horn, which is ‘tire 
counteraetor of decrepitude, the reviver of the 
dead, and the immortalizer of the living* {Selec- 
tions of Zdt-Sparam, viii. 5), and from which, at 
the diroKardarao-is, is obtained one Of the com- 
ponents of the food which will give undying life to 
all {BundahUn, xxx. 25; cf. ix. 6, xviii. 1, and see 
F. Windischraann, Zor. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 
169, 253; F. Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumshunae, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i, 464 ff.). 

Literature. —The principal references are given by C. 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterhuck, Strassburg, 1904, s.w. 
‘Anghav-, 'Gaya-,* ‘Jyatav-,’ ‘Ustana-,* ‘Mahria-, 

^Mere^yav-,’ * Pourumalirka-,’ etc. No special study of the 
subjecthasyet been written. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Japanese).— As might be . 
expected, the early Japanese conceived of life and 
death as being entirely dependent on breathing. 
The word for ‘ to live,’ iku, is associated with 
‘breath’ ; and i-no-chi, the expression, for life a;hd 
vitality, is believed to mean iki-no-^ichi, ‘during 
breathing,’ or iki-no-michi, ‘the way of re^ira- 
tion.’ Similarly, the word for ‘to die,’ smnu, 
seems to mean shi-inn, ‘the wind goes’ (a. deriva- 
tion of the word from sugi-inu, ‘ away,’ is 

disputable). These very ancient words are still in 
common use, though the people think little, of their 
etymology. 

The mythology opens with the primal power of 
production.- Three deities-are said to have spning 
out of' the, primeval chaos. " One of these is the 
Etemal-Rulihg (Ame-no-minaka-nushi), and the 
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other two are the High-Producing (Taka-mimusubi) 
and the Divine- (or Mysterious- ) Producing (Kami- 
mimusubi). The last two are identified with the 
Divinii^-Male (Kami-ro-gi) and the Divinity-Fe- 
male (Kami-ro-mi), the terminations gi and mi 
representing ‘male’ and ‘female’ respectively. 
It has not unreasonably been suspected that this 
triad may have been borrowed from the Chinese 
ideas of the primal entity and the two principles, 
positive and negative, flowing out of it ; but the 
Divinity-Male and the Divinity-Female are con- 
stantly invoked in the ritual or prayers, some of 
which are of remote origin. It is undeniable that 
in the pristine faith of the Japanese the generative 
powers played a great part, but these divinities 
themselves were thought to have been generated 
spontaneously, and the first pair are followed by a 
series of similar deities. They were allj generated 
independently from one another and in turn dis- 
appeared or hid themselves. 

The last of these pairs are the Male-Who-Invites 
(Izana-gi) and the Female- Who-Invites (Izana-mi), 
who are doubtless counterparts of the first pair. 
They were united in marriage, by order of the 
celestial deities, and brought forth the islands which 
make up the Japanese archipelago, and nearly all 
sorts of elements and objects (see, further, art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese]). The 
stories of these births show that many objects of 
nature were believed to be animated, as was, in 
fact, whatever manifested any power, good or evil, 
on men. The female deity becomes ill from bear- 
ing fire as a child and consequently dies. This 
death, however, is not to be taken as a natural 
death in our modern sense of the word. After her 
death the goddess is found in Yoniobsu-kuni, i.e. 

* the dark country,’ which is thought to be in a sub- 
terranean region. The male deity visits her there 
and, against her will, looks on her body by torch- 
light. Enraged at his importunity, she, accom- 
anied by her attendants of the dai^ess, pursues 
im, in order to catch him and to make him a 
member of the realm where death and darkness 
rule. Their dialogue on the boundary of the world 
and the dark region tells of the life and death of 
. human beings. The female deity, now the genius 
of death, threatens the male that she will take the 
lives of one thousand men every day, w'hile he 
expresses liis counter-determination that he will 

f ive, birth to one thousand and five hundred men a 
ay. Thus we see how the pair of generative 
powers were divided and metamorphosed into the 
powers of life and death. A similar antithesis is 
attributed to the Heaven-Shining (Ama-terasu), 
the goddess of light and culture, and the Swift- 
Impetuous, (Susa-no-wo), the god of darkness and 
outr^e. These two are said to have been born of 
the Male-Who-Invites, either alone or in union with 
his consort. These divisions, however, are not 
tiioroughgoing. Usually, in pcmular belief, life is 
ascribed to the power of tlie Producing deity or 
dmties, and death to the power of evil spirits, who 
are indefinite in their personsdities. 

The stories told of the deities, of their generation 
and death, and of life and death in general, show 
neither definite sequence nor unity of conception. 
They are colom-ed by etlinologiofi incidents, and 
are also possibly mingled >vith foreign elements. 
Still it is certain that the pristine beliefs contained 
the ideas of spontaneous generation and generative 
..reproduction, on the one side, and the belief in 
^unnatural death, caused by evil forces, on the other. 
.This .idea of death as the violent cessation of life 
stfryiyed the belief in spontaneous generation, 
:.aM,'^|ll ,3^mains in the observances of purity, 
m as a means of avoiding the con- 
dr to prevent evil influences of 


Life is coeval with breathing, but vitality endures 
longer and acts beyond bodily limitations. Soul, 
the source of vitality, is considered to be a thing 
precious and mysterious like a jewel or hall. It is 
called tama or tama-shiii ‘ subtle aerial ball.’ But 
it is not always a unity or a homogeneous whole, 
for double manifestations of it, or double entities, 
are spoken of. They are either nigi4ama and am- 
tama or saki-mitama and hushi-mitama. The 
nigi, ‘mild,’ ‘quiet,’ ‘refined,’ is contrasted with 
the ara, which is ‘wild,’ ‘raging,’ ‘raw.’ Simi- 
larly, saki means ‘happy,’ ‘flourishing,’^ while 
means ‘wonderful,’ ‘hidden,’ or ‘hideous.’ 
The latter set is believed to be the two aspects of 
the ara-tama^ the active side of the soul, but in 
fact the relation between these two sets is not 
clearly defined. The existence of these doublelsouls 
in every man is also obscure. We know only that 
in some cases one of them appears, even to the 
astonishment of the possessor. Whether or not 
the double souls were borrowed from the Chinese 
conception of souls, aerial and terrestrial, or of the 
two principles, positive and negative, is uncertain. 

The soul is sometimes personified as, e.g., Uga- 
no-mitama, the spirit of vegetable production, or 
as Iki-kuni-dama, the livin"- land-soul. In post- 
Buddhistic ages the souls of trees, rocks, springs, 
etc. are more in vogue. They appear in human 
form, but they are distinguished from human souls, 
being specially named the seh or ‘ essence.’ The 
double souls were almost forgotten, having been 
overshadowed by Buddhistic ideas, and they were 
revived by the Snintoists of the 18th cent., but with 
little influence upon popular belief. Buddhism 
teaches that there is only one soul to one living 
being. 

As to future conditions, there is -a kind of 
heavenly world, Takama-no-hara (‘ Plain of High 
Heaven’), where celestial deities reign. Yomotsu- 
kuni, mentioned above, is the opposite pole. 
Besides these, . there are two worlds beyond 
-this, Hi-no-waka-miya (‘.Solar Young Palace’) 
and Toko-yo (‘Eternal World’). The former is 
mentioned only as the abode of the Male-Who- 
Invites, and it is sometimes explained as meaning 
the shrine marking the place of burial. The latter 
rheant any place beyond the sea. Moreover, we 
are not told whether a deity, when he hides him- 
self, or a human being, when he dies, is destined 
to be born in one of these worlds beyond. Nothing 
definite or detailed is told of these conditions. A 
definite systematization of the eschatology, after 
the models of Buddhist ideas, was made only by 
the later Shintoists. 

The Japanese remained in rather primitive con- 
ditions as to the conceptions of life and death, until 
Buddhism introduced an elaborate system of ideas 
in the 6th cent. A.D. Contact with the civilization 
of the Asiatic continent and the importation of 
Confucianism with its writings may liave influenced 
Japanese ideas in some respects, as pointed out 
above. But these influences ^did not materially 
change the ideas, because Confucianism was not 
particulax in such matters. On the other hand, the 
Bud^ist influence u|>on the people of the East 
consisted chiefly in its elaborate eschatolog^jiJ 
. doctrines. It taught the composite nature of human 
life, made up of the five components (skandha)^ in 
order to convince the people of its inipermanency. 
Life, thus made up, is only a knot in a long chain 
of causation, of deeds and their fruits (Aanna), 
which stretches out endlessly before and behind. 
Along this chain our souls have passed through all 
possible forms of existence, will continue to 
transmigrate further on. . Thare are five ox six 
courses {gati) of transmigration, ranging from the 
highest heaven of pleasurable life to the nether- 
most inferno ; and tnese are again classified accord- 
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ing^ to the three conditions of existence 
which are subdivided into twenty-five. Beyond 
these courses and conditions there are the lands 
of eternal bliss, pr^ared by various Buddhas to 
receive believex's. Every one may be bom in one 
of these, according to his faith and merit. The 
Tu§ita heaven of Maitreya and the Sukhavati of 
Amitabha were the most popular Budd ha-lands 
{Jk^etra) in the Buddhism brought to the East. There 
the soul, no longer subject to causation and trans- 
migration, will enjoy full communion with the 
saints, and may come back to the earthly worlds in 
order to save relatives and friends. W e can imagine 
how wonderful and attractive these teachings must 
have appeared to the people, simple and credulous 
as they were. Thus, an inscription dated A.D. 622 
expresses a belief in karma and a devout wish to 
be taken to the Land of Purity by the grace of 
Buddha. It is questionable how much impression 
these ideas left upon the mind of the people at 
large a hundred years after their introduction ; 
but the change and widening of thought are 
undeniable. 

Steadily progressive Buddhist influence, first 
among the higher classes and then among the lower, 
gradually suppressed the old national ideas as well 
as the Confucianist conceptions of life and death. 
The romances, stories, and lyrical poems of the. 
10th cent, and later aboimd in ideas of karma^ 
transmigration, and birth in Buddlia-lands. Those 
ideas and beliefs became and remain to-day the 
most important factors of popular beKefs, in spite 
of hostile endeavours made by the Confucianists 
to depose them, ever since the 17 th century. They 
can be detected in many songs sung by street 
musicians, and the words alluding to them are 
used in daily affairs, consciously or unconsciously. 

Nevertheless, the native ideas have never died 
out, but have remained rather as a kind of matrix 
into wliich the adopted conceptions have been laid. 
The national beliefs, so to speak, look upon the 
sun as the source of aU vitality- But here the sun 
is not exactly the goddess of light (Ama-terasu) of 
the mythology, it is sexless and without any 
other attributes than that of the life-giver. It is 
invoked as the Great Divinity (Oho-mi-kami) or the 
August Heavenly Way (0-tent5-sania), and is wor- 
shipped eveiy morning by some, or on New Year’s 
morning and at sunset on the equinoxes by the 
majority. They breathe deep breaths facing the 
sun, meaning to inhale ther^y the vital essence 
\xjQhi) emanating from it. At the same time 
prayers, either Shintoist or Buddhist, are uttered. 
The power opposing life is darkness, which, how- 
ever, means not merely absence of light, but an 
evil power or pollution {kegare or yinhi)^ the cause 
of ills and death. 

, This belief in the sun as the life-giver is certainly 
a survival of that in the Producing- Divinity, who 
follows the Heaven-Shining goddess as her nou- 
menon. The ideas and practices have been in- 
fluenced by the Buddhist cult of Vairochana (the 
Great Illuminator) and also by the Confucian 
dualism of the yin and yang, but we can see here 
a tendency to continue primitive beliefs. 

TJ^e ideas have been systematized in recent 
times into a cult by some ShintS reformers. One 
section of Buddhists favours this cult, while the 
other disregards it, though without opposing it. 
To the former belong the Shingon sect, the most 
Hinduistic form of Buddhism, which has tried to 
amalgamate Shint5, and the Nichiren sect, the 
. most J apanized Buddhism. To the latter categoxy 
belong me Jodo the Shin sects, the Buddhist 
Pietists and Puritans, and the Zen sect, the school 
. qf meditation and introspection. 

On an average, the prevailing conceptions of the 
modern Japane^ are based on Baddhistio 


Shinto. Karma and fate ai-o still believed in by 
many, but transmigration is not strictly adhered to 
in the details of its teaching. The majority, in 
fact, think little of life and of its origin ; hut evils 
and diseases are, in many cases and by many 
people, ascribed to spirits or devils indiscriminately. 
Among the educated classes and educational circles 
aguosticisni, so common to the Japanese mind and 
to Confucianists in this connexion, is a recognized 
principle. Young Buddhists, who are now eagerly 
engaged in reconstructing their faith in Bucldha, 
are not strict in the doctrines of kariiwu and trans- 
migration. 

LmsaATURB.— B, H. Chamberlain, KojiH, Tokyo, 1882; 
W. G. Aston, Nihvyigi, London, 1896, Shinto, do. 1906, 
pp. 84 f., !^2, 292!. ; L. Heam, Gleanings in BuddM-Melds, 
Boston, 1897 ; A. B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, Iiondoo, 
1874, pp. 193-278. M. ANBSAKI. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Jewish). — Optimism is 
the keynote of post-Biblical Judaism. Everything 
that God does is^ for the best {Berakhoth, 60&), and 
this life is essentially good, to be contemplated with 
joy and giutitude. * For every breath that a man 
draws,’ say the Eabbis, 4et him praise God’ {Midr, 
Bab. to Gn 2'^). Yet life is not an end in it- 
self, for it must be lived under a sense of respon- 
sibility to the^ Giver, and all its worth resides in 
this aspect of it. At death a man loses the oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Torah and the Command- 
ments {Shab, 30a). * Morality,’ says M. Lazarus, 
summing up the teaching of Judaism on this sub- 
ject, ‘is man’s vooa^tion' {Etkies of Judaism, § 116), 
and the Rabbinical legend tells of God’s saying at 
Sinai ; * If Israel accept not the Commandments, it 
is better that the earth revert to chaos ’ [ShaL 88a). 
‘The world,’ say the Rabbis elsewhere, ‘stands 
upon three pillars : the Torah, Worship, and Bene- 
volence* {Aboth, i. 2); or, according to another 
maxim, ‘upon Justice, Truth, and Peace’ (i&. 
i. 18). ‘The Torah is the medicine of life’ {Yoma, 
12b) ; iin other words, life is made sane and effi- 
cient by religion. God, according to the Talmudic 
doctors, says to Israel : ‘ My light, the Torah, is 
in thy hands ; thy light, tiie soul, is in Mine. 
Tend My light, and I will tend thine * [Midr. Bab. 
to Lv 24:% The supreme hope of the Jew is to 
behold the Kingdom of God established on earth, 
and thus, in a notable passage of the Litur^ for 
the New Year Festival, he prays : 

‘ Put Thy fear, O Lord God, we beseech Thee, upon all Thy 
works, so that all mankind may bow before Thee, and become 
one band united to do Thy will with a perfect heart ; for we 
know, O Lord, that dominion is Thine, and that stren^h is in 
Thy right hand. And so give glory, O Lord, to Thy people, 
hope to those that fear Thee, and the opening of the mouth to 
those that trust in Thee. For then the righteous shall see and 
be glad, and iniquity shall shut its mouth, and all wickedness 
shall be wholly consumed like smoke, for the proud rule of sin 
shall pass away from off the earth. Then every creature shall 
own Thee as its Creator, and everything that hath breath shall 
cry, The Lord, the God of Israel, reigneth, and His dominion 
ruleth over ail’ (cf. Sir 

But, though the true life is the life of service, it 
must be glad service, for ‘ the view of life taught 
by Judaism is serious, but cheerful’ (Lazarus, 
§ 253). The Shekinah (the Divine Presence), says 
the Talmud, does not come, in response either to 
grief or to levity , but to glad performance of duty 
{Shah. 306). This is the essence of Jewish doctrine 
on the subject ; neither asceticism nor hedonism, 
but joy springing from and tempered^ by the re- 
ligious idea, is the characteristic Jewish temper. 
‘There should be no unrestrained laughter, in this 
world’ {Ber. 31a). The history of Israel, with all 
its tragedy, is sufficient to forbid such mirth ; and 
the pious Jew denies himself many a pleasure in 
memory of desolate Jerusalem. Moreover, un- 
limited enjoyment is incompatible with a religious 
outlook on life I the good man will conceive of 
MmseJi as living under a Divine law, with which 
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his pleasures must he made conformable. On the 
other hand, the ascetic idea is alien to the true 
Jewish spirit. The desire for happiness is no^ evil 
thing, and its indulgence, under right conditions, 
is eomniendahle. Even the impulses that make 
for physical pleasure are the Divine handiwork, 
and to gratify them is a duty ; without them life 
would be impossible. ' If it were not for desire, the 
world could not stand j a man would not take a 
wife, nor build a house, nor plant a vineyard’ 
{Alidr, T^hillimy ed, S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, to 
Ps 37^). But indulgence of these lower instincts 
must have as its motive, not the satisfaction which 
it yields, but the desire to promote the Divine pur- 
pose for which they were created. That indulgence 
IS a duty, but a religious duty. 

Thus the Rabbinical law, following: the general rule laid down 
in Ber. 35a, prescribes a number of prayers to be recited by the 
Jew on indulging in various pleasures more or less sensuous in 
character— on partaking, e.g., of various kinds of food, on inhal- 
ing the scent of a flower, on looking upon the sea, on beholding a 
rainbow, on taking possession of a new house, and on wearing new 
clotiies for the first time. By such means physical gratification, 
while sanctioned, is also sanctified. The tendency to self-in- 
dulgence is not rebuked, but restrained; natural desire is 
tempered, not extirpated or suppressed. * Material comfort 
and aasthetical pleasures are regarded as integral parts of an 
ethically sound life’ (Lazarus, § 245). It is a Jewish boast that 
the Hebrew lan^age is particularly rich in words connoting 
joy. The Rabbis count ten such synonyms (Aboth Rabbi 
Jfathan [ed. S. Schechter, Vienna, 1S87], 62a). The Feast of 
Tabernacles is called the ‘ season of our gladness’ /lar excellence 
(see Authorised Prayer Boohy ed. S. Singer, p. 228); *it would 
seem as though the Festival was insticuted for the sj^ccific 
purpose of gladness, as though the religiousness of joy was to 
be indicated by ordaining a special cel(mration in its honour’ 
(M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Li/e^f p. 1S.5). Joy is Itself 
service ; but it must be transmuted into service by being puri- 
fied, Pleasure must be dignified by piety and self-restraint. 
At meals, the Rabbis teach, words of Torah must be spoken, 
otherwise it is as if the assembled company ate of the sacrifices 
of the dead {Abotk, iii. 3). A man should eat only when he is 
hungry, and drink only when he is thirsty, and always in 
moderation (HuZZin, 84a, 6). The Talmud inveighs against 
gluttony and luxury QPesachitn,, U4a). In fine, Judaism com- 
mends the golden mean between unbridled seif-gratification 
and extreme self-denial. Indulgence and renunciation must 
be allies, not anta^nists ; somettiing of both must go to 
the making of the daily life ; and each must find its justifica- 
tion in the higher ntilitj’. * Here,’ says Moses Luaaatto (18th 
cent.), ‘ is the true rule on this subject The worldly pleasures 
which a man needs not it is his duty to eschew ; but those 
which, for one reason or another, he does need he cannot 
. renounce without sin. This is the safe rule. But its applica- 
tion to the various circumstances of life must be left to the 
intelligence and the conscience ’ (^Mesilatk Tesharitn, oh. 18). 
A far older teacher, Jehudah H^evi (12th cent.), aptly says : 
‘ Our law, as a whole, is divided between fear, love, and joy, by 
each of which one can approach God. . Thy contrition on a fast 
. day does nothing to bring thee nearer to G<^ than thy joy on 
the Sabbath and holy days, if it (the latter] is the outcome of a 
devout heart’ (Kitdb at-Khazari^ tr, H, Hirschfeld, London, 
i905,p.ii3> ; > 

:It is due pjirtly to the difficulty of defining the 
via media of moderation, and partly to the sorrow- 
, fui experiences of the Jewish race, that occasion- 
ally temperance has overst^ped the safe line, and 
lost itself in austerity. Tlie Talmud tells of a 
Kahbi (Ze*ra) who fasted a hundi-ed days (Baha 
86a), and of another (Mar ben Kabina) 
who fasted practically all the year round (Pes, 
686). There have been Jewish sects, like the Es- 
senes and the i^araites [qq.v.), which have been 
marked more or less strongly by austere practices. 
In Judaism, as in other religions, mysticism has 
had contempt for the world and joys as its 
corollaiy. The disciples of Hillel and Sh'annnai 
even formally discussed the question whether life 
is worth living (Eruhin, 136). This uncertainty 
is often visible. The devotee who gives himself 
to fasting is cadled, now a saint, and now a sinner 
{Ta armhi Ha, 226) ; a man must die for the Torah, 
and yet he must not [Baba kamat fil^^ > Ertihinf 66); 

earth is commended in one place 
Xm^tha of B. Meir), and discouraged in another 
these contradictions are either 
^dental phases of Jewish thought; 
A.nxmet rule, and the ascetic and the 


pessimist are only by-products of Judaism. It is 
a bad sign, say the Rabbis, to despise life [Tana 
d^he EUyahiit ch. 14) ; and they account for the 
sin-offermg brought by the Nazirite (Nu 8^^) by 
contending that his vei^ abstinence from strong 
drink was a sin [Tdanithi 11a). 

* According to our view,* says Jehudah Halevi (op. ct‘f. p. 135), 

‘ a servant of God is not one who detaches himself from the 
world, or hates life, which is one of God’s bounties. On the 
contrary, he loves the world and a long life because it affords 
him the opportunity of deserving the world to come.’ 
According to a striking Talmudic utterance, in the 
next world men will Be called to account for the 
lawful pleasures which they have refused in this 
life (Jer. B-iddushin, ch. 4). And the real Jew 
speaks in these maxims. Judaism fixes the 
thoughts of its adherents upon the future world, 
but not to the exclusion of this world. ‘It has 
revealed heaven to men, but earth as well’ (M. 
Giidemann, Das Jude^ithum, Vienna, 1902, p. 56). 
It has no sympathy with self-mortification for its 
own sake, no commendation for the temper that 
voluntarily courts pain and abridges life for the 
greater glory of God. Suffering has to be patiently 
endured when it comes ; it has even to be welcomed 
as the seed of moral regeneration. * With thy very 
wounds I will heal thee,’ God, according to the 
Rabbis, cries to man [Midr, Bab. to Lv 15® [the 
reference is to Jer 30^^), and ‘those ■whom God 
afflicts bear his name’ [Midr. Dhillim to Ps 94^) ; 
‘if thou desirest life, hope for affliction’ [ib. to Ps 
16^^). Such utterances betoken not a -worship of 
sorrow, but a recognition of its disciplinary power, 
of its value for the character, its significance for 
the life. Judaism sees no merit in suffering, but 
only in the right bearing of ib ; and between its 
teachings and the ideas of the self-tormenting 
Hindu there is an impassable gulf. Suicide is a 
crime, and its perpetrator is not to be mourned 
[Midr. Bah. to Gn 9® ; Maimonides, HU. Boseachf 
xi. 4) ; but the slow suicide that comes of self- 
mortification or of the neglect of health is also 
reprehensible. ‘ Ye shall Keep my statutes, and 
my judgments : which if a man do, he shall live 
by them’ (Lv IS®)— ‘live by them/ says the Rab- 
binical gloss, * not die by them ’ [Yoma^ 856). 

Scattered among the motley contents of the Talmud are the 
materials for an entire treatise on medicine and hygiene ; and 
the fact is itself a proof of the importance attached to the 
physical life by the old Jewish sages. Personal cleanliness is 
exalted into a religious duty. Hillel (let cent. B.C.), on his way 
to the bath-house, tells his disciples that he is about to perform 
a sacred rite ; it is a religious duty, he explains, to tend the 
body, upon which God has stamped a divine beauty (3£idr. Rah. 
to Lv 263ff). Personal cleanliness, the Talmud teaches, is the 
avenue to spiritual purity [Ahoda Zara, 206). The duty of pre- 
serving life, it further declares, overrides the religious law 
[Toma, 856). It is not only allowable, but a duty, to extin- 
guish a dangerous fire on the Sabbath day, and to ask permis- 
sion of the religious authorities is to incur delay and to be guilty 
of murder. The heads of the community are to be foremost in 
the humane task [ib. 846). For the dead, even though he be King 
David himself, the Sabbath must not be broken ; but it may be 
broken for the living, even for a child a day old. ‘ Put out,* 
says the Talmud, ‘ the light of a lanm on the Sabbath day rather 
than exttoguish God's light of life ’ (Skab. 806). In a well-known 
passage in 1 Mac (239-41) the Jewish patriots are described as 
resolving to defend themselves on the Sabbath inst^ of pas- 
sively sacrificing their lives, as their brethren had done hitherto. . 
Self-preservation is a duty. To slay a fellow-creature at the 
command of another is a crime (Pes. 256); but to slay him in 
sdf-defence is justifiable. If we are csdled upon to choose be- 
tween saving our own life and that of another, we must saae our 
own [Baba a, G2a). Self-torture is forbidden (Bc^Nxmfna, 
916), as is the courting of needless danger to life— by sleeping, e.g., 
on the ground, or remaining in a duapidated house (ra^niui, 
206 ; Jw. 626). In certain ailments * unclean ’ mea^ usufdly 
forbidden to Jews, may be given to the patient [Toma, 83a). 

There are limits, however, to this regard for the 
physical life. A man may break every law to save 
his life except those which forbid the three cardinal = 
sins, idolatry, incest, and ralirder [Sank. lia). 
Those who suffer martyrdorS for the faith are 
justly lauded by the TaJmud [Gi^tin, 576), But, 
with these reservations, the duty of preserving life 
is paramount. Nothing must Be done to. abridge 
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the duratiou of life even in the case of the dying 
{Shah, 1516). 

The Talmud has the story of a sa^e who, suffering: martyrdom 
at the stake, is adjured by his disciples to end his agony by 
giving himself to the flames forthwith. He refuses. ‘ God,’ he 
says, ^ alone can take my life ; I may noVXAhoda Zara^ 18a). 

Begard for life is exalted into reverence. The 
gift of God, life must be treated with the utmo.st 
consideration. The Talmudic laws prescribing 
kindness to the lower animals are in part actuated 
by this motive. God has created the various types 
of animal life, and desires their perpetuation. It 
is man^s duty to pay homage to the Divine will in 
this as in every other respect, and to make himself 
the instrument for its fulfilment (see Aaron of 
Barcelona, Sephcr Eahinnuhh [13th cent.], §§ 284, 
545). 

Life, then, according to the Jewish idea, is not 
evil, but supremely good ; it is not a burden to be 
shuiHed off with a sigh of relief. 

* This world is not a vale of tears. It is a beautiful world, and 
men must keep it beautiful by the inherent graciousness of their 
own lives and by the joy they weave Into the lives of others. On 
the other hand, the true Israelite does not think of this world 
as his home. It is but a halting-place on the journey from one 
poiot in eternity to the other, ** the ante-chamber to the palace ” 
(Aboth^ iv, 16), ** a wayside inn ” (Mo’ed ^(on, 9&), the port 
where we must equip our bark if we would fare safely on our 
fateful voyage in the great Beyond’ (Joseph, p. 287). 

Life is not to be clung to unduly, or to be yielded 
up grudgingly. When the Master’s call comes, it 
must be obeyed cheerfully ; for, since He does 
everytlxing well, the decree that removes us is as 
vidse and good as is the ordinance that places us 
here. * Fear not,’ says Ben Sira, * the sentence of 
death, . , . Wiiy dost thou refuse, when it is the 
good pleasure of the Most High ? * (Sir 4P^*)- This 
acceptance of death as the dispensation of Divine 
justice is the keynote of the ancient Jewish burial 
service, which takes theform of a theodicy,, and, 
indeed, is so styled. Its distinctive name is ^iddnJp 
haddin^ ‘ justification of the Divine sentence,’ and 
its essence is expressed in the following quotation ; 

‘Righteous art Thou, 0 Lord, both when Thou killest and 
when Thou makest alive. ... It is not for us to murmur at Thy 
method of judging. . . . Blessed, then, be the righteous Judge, 
all Whose judgments are righteous and true. . . . The Lord gave, 
and the Lord liath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord ’ (ilut/iorwed Prayer Book, p. 318 f.). On hearing of the 
death of one dear to him, the devout Jew utters the benedic- 
tion : ‘Blessed be the righteous Judge’ (i&. p. 292). 

The I.sraelite, then, is taught not to desire death, 
but also not to fear it. If in life he sees the oppor- 
tunity for service, in death he discerns the si^al 
for ceasing his labours. He is so to live as to be 
ready for that signal whenever it is given j his ' gar- 
ments axe always to be white,’ for ‘ who.knoweth 
when the King may come ? ’ {Sliah, loS^t). And, so 
prepared, lie can await the unknown hour calmly. 

G. H. Dalman is not warranted in charging the Jew, as docs 
Max Muller also in his Gifford Lectures {A^Ukropological Re- 
itjnOTi, London, 1892, p. 860), with an undue dread of death - 
‘The celebration of the New Year and the Day of Atonement,’ 
says Dalman, ‘ according to the notions attached to it by ortho- 
dox J'iidaism, instead of mitilgating or banishing the fear of 
death, stren^hens it ’ {Chrisiiandy and Judmkm, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1901, p. 40). He is doubtless thinking of the passionate 
prayers for life which fill so large a place in the liturgy for those 
solemn days. But those days are essentially days of penitence ; 
and, if the Jew supplicates for life, it is in order that oy repent- 
ance and amendment he may put life to noble uses henceforth. 
Death itself has no greater terrors for him than it has for any 
other religionist. Judaism, at any rate, does not encourage 
such f-firs, but exhorts the Jew to contemplate death with a 
tranquil mind as the end and the climax of the well-spent life. 
Such a death, coming in its due season, is likened 
to the gathering of fully - ripened fruit or the 
quenching of the flame of a bumt-ont lamp. The 
. death to be dreaded is the morally premature one, 
which is compared to the gathering of the half- 
ripened fruit or the untimely extinction of the 
lamp (Midr* Eah- to^n 25®). Death is a natural 
ordinance ; his work finished, the worker must go 
and make room for his successor— Abraham fe 
Isaac, Moses for Joshua, David for Solomon (Midr, 
mUlim to Ps 116^®). ’And God saw all that He 


had made, and behold it v^as very good’-— it is 
death that is meant, says a Rabbi {Midr, Bah, to 
Gn 1®^). The death of the righteous is like the act 
of one who gently draws a hair from the surface 
of milk (B67\ 8a) ; this is called ’ death by a kiss ’ 
[Baba hathm^ 17a). The death of the wicked, on 
the other hand, is like the painful disentangling 
of a thorn from wool [Ber, 8a). Death is the 
liberator {Shah, 30a) ; it is like the entering into 
ort of a well -laden vessel [Midr, Bab. to 
ence it is that the Wise Man declares that ’ the 
day of death is better than the day of one’s birth ’ 
(ib.), ^ It is fulfilment as compared with mere 
promise. Far from being the primeval curse, death 
IS a blessing. The d&y that Adam died was made 
a holiday (Tana d^he Eliyahn, ch. 16). ’ The death 
of the righteous,’ God says, ’ is a gi’ief to Me, and 
never should they die if they did not themselves 
ask for death; for did not Abraham say, ’’I 
would be dust and ashes,” and Jacob, Let me die 
now”?’ (3Hdr, 'Thilliyn to Ps 116^®). 

The idea, however, that life is desirable as the 
opportunity for obedience persistently recurs in 
the Rabbinical literature. The thought of its 
cessation, therefore, is not welcome. 

Even Abraham, who, as already indicated, pmys for death, 
is represented (in the apocr 3 T)haI Testament of Abraham) as 
being averse to it. He refuses to surrender his soul when the 
archangel Michael claims it ; and to win his compliance the 
angel, at the Divine bidding, puts off bis fierce aspect, and 
appeal® to the patriarch clottied in light. In like manner the 
Angel of Death, finding David absorbed in religious study and, 
therefore, invincible, has to divert his attention by a stratum 
before he can perform his mission (Shah. 80b). 

The Aueel of Death is a familiar figure In the 
Rabbinical lit-erature, and, as in the later Biblical 
writings (e.y., 1 Ch 2P®), he is armed with a sword. 
Its point is tipped with gall, and it is tins bitter 
drop that slays (A hoda Zara^ 206). Sometimes the 
weapon is described as a l^ife (Ketubotki 776) ; 
sometimes Death is pictured as strangling his 
victim with a cord. His presence in a town is 
betokened by the howling^ of dogs (Baba hama^ 
606). According to some ideas, Death is a fallen 
angel (Pirl^o B, Eliezer^ ch. 13), and identical with 
the Serpent in Eden (Wis His name, wliich 
often occuTS in Rabbinical literature, is Sammaolt 
Lf. *the drug of God,’ a reference to the, gall on 
his swwd- Liberal opinion, however, denSd the 
existence of an Angel of Death, just as it scouted 
the idea of a personal Devil. ’ Batan, the Angcd 
of Death, and Evil Desire are one and the same ’ 
(Baba bathm, 16a). In other -words, it is i^oble 
impulse alone that tempts and destroys. Death, 
however, is the friend of men, especially of the 
righteous. Benevolence disarms him (Derekh eres 
zuta^ ch. 8) ; and he insti-uets the learned in reli- 
gious lore (Her. 51a). He respects the wishes of 
the just as to when and where he delivers his 
summons (Md" ed-h^ion^ 2Sa). 

A Talmudic legend tells how a famous sage, Joshua ben Levi, 
appointed to die, and permitted beforehand to see his place in 
paradise, seizes the knife of the destroying angel, whereupon 
a heavenly voice rings out the command, ‘ Give back the knife ; 
the .children of men have need of it’ (KetiMh, 17b). Long- 
fellow has made good use of the story in his Legend of RaJm 
ben Levi. 

The necessity of death, however, applies only to 
the existing worldly order. In the Golden Age 
there will be no death ; Messiah Himself will slay 
it (Besikta Babhatki [ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880], 1616 [the Scripture proof cited is Is 25!J).; 

As to the origin of death, various opinions are 
expressed. The familiar idea tJisCt death was 
brought into the world by Adam’s sin has its. place 
in Rabbinical literature (see iSA«6. 566 ; Eruhin, 
186 ; Tana dfhz Eliyahu, eh. 6).,* .but we find it 
much earlier in Sir 25®*. . Closely connected with 
this idea is the legend, possibly of Persian oriM, 
that the Serpent, when teiiapting Eve, infected her 
and, through, her, all mankind with his death-deal- 
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lag poison {Shah. 55b, 146a ; Ahoda Zara, 226 ; cf., 
furtner, Wis 2^). According to another view, 
death was ordained at creation, and the prim- 
eval sin merely hastened its coming {Tanchuma 
to Gn 39^). Certain sages held that sin is 
the cause of death, and that there cannot be 
death without it; but this opinion was contro- 
verted by the majority. There were saintly men, 
it was objected, who had died without sin ; like 
tribulation, death is no proof of transgression 
{Shxih, 55a, b; Baha.bathra, 17a). But the good 
man, when he has finished his work, must make 
way,, as already stated, for his successor {ib» 30a). 
The saints of old, however, did not die in the same 
way as did other men. 0 ver Moses, e.g,, the Angel 
of Death had no power ; God Himself took his soul 
from him ; and the same blessed death was vouch- 
safed to the patriarchs and to other Scriptural 
heroes {Baba oathra, 17a). Some great Biblical 
figures escaped death altogether, and went living 
into paradise; Enoch, Elijah, and Hiram were 
among them {Derekh eres zuta, ch. 1). Of Elijah 
it was believed that he was still to be seen on 
earth, and there are stories in the Talmud describ- 
ing his apparitions (see, e.g., Ta'anith, 22a). Death, 
moreover, has no power over the phoenix, which 
renews its youth every thousand years, this being 
its reward for refusing, alone among the creatures, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit offered it by Eve 
{Midr, Bab, to Gn 3®). 

Literature. — ^Talmud and Midrashim ; A. P. Bender, * Be- 
liefs, Kites, and Customs of the Jews, connected with Death, 
Burial, and Mourning,’ JQR vi. flS93-94] and vii. [1894-953 ; 
S. Suwalski, Chaye Sayehudi, Warsaw, 1898 ; Hamburg^er’s 
RE, art. ‘Tod'; JE, art. ‘Death’; M. Joseph, Judaism as 
Creed and Life\ London, 1910 ; K. Kohler, Grundrisa einer 
systematisehen Theologie des Judeniimms, Leipsig, 1910; M. 
Lazarus, JBtAicso/Jud-aism, Eng. ed., London, 1901; F. Weber, 
System der altsyfiagog. paldethi. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880, 2ud 
ed. under title Jiid. TkeoU auf Grand aes Talmud, etc., do., 

1897- Morris Joseph. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Teutonic). — Our know- 
ledge of the conceptions of life and death among 
primitive Teutonic peoples can he gleaned from 
three fields; (1) the fragmentary^ information on 
Teutonic beliefs and practices given by classical 
and early Christian writers; (2) the organized 
religious belief of the Norse peoples, particularly 
the cult of the chief gods, which embodies beliefs 
common to. the general Teutonic stock, and reveals 
traces of earlier ideas ; and (3) the great mass 
of , Teutonic tradition, folldore, superstition, and 
custom, both in early times and in modem survivals. 
From a study of this material it would appear that 
the processes of thought on these subjects among 
the early Teutons were very similar to those now 
formulated for all primitive peoples. The early 
Teuton, in dividing all that affected him into 
animate and inanimate, probably took for his 
criterion the power of motion ; from the confusion 
of^ this power with the faculty of volition animistic 
ideas would arise in connexion with active natural 
phenomena, and, later, even with inanimate objects, 
while a still further development would appear 
in personification, with inevitable sex-distinction, 
and, in symbolistic beliefs. The criteria for the 
; attribution of death would be the loss of the power 
of motion and the phenomena arising from it ; from 
the observation of sleep, dreams, trances, etc., 
would spring animistic beliefs. A further stage 
woidd appear in the identification of the princime 
- of life with those intangible or tangible manifesta- 
tions, such as breath, warmth, colour, pulsation, 
: or blood, with whose immanence in the body life 
connected; hence the belief in a 
- . form of the soul, leading to the idea of 

' ^^>^8 of belief 

y myth give ample evidence, 

wwihg.o^^ presuppose the eailier stages. 


I. The principle of life in nature.—The four 
elements are constantly represented as imbued 
with life, and as able to transmit or to produce it. 
The strength of the belief in running water is 
shown by the wide-spread Teutonic worship of 
streams and springs (cf, Grimm, Teut, MytkoL, p. 
101), and the practice of bathing in magic springs 
testifies to the power of water to give life and 
health (oL Frazer, GB®, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, ii. 29). The personification of the 
living element in water is generally feminine. 

The belief in life inherent in fire is shown by 
the general Teutonic myth of Wieland, originally 
doubtless a fire demon, and by the Norse personi- 
fication of fire as Logi, later confused with, aud 
superseded by, Loki. The life-transmitting powers 
of fire appear in the customs still practised through- 
out Teutonic Eui’ope, at the ceremonial bonfires, 
especially at Easter and Midsummer {ib. ch. iv. ; 
note that Frazer admits the existence and signi- 
ficance of these customs, although he deviates 
[ch. v.j from Mannhardt’s explanation of fire- 
festivals).^ Akin to fire-beliefs is the belief in 
the quickening power of the sun, shown in the 
connexion between the summer solstice and the 
Midsummer fires, and in the custom of rolling 
fiery wheels or other sun-symbols. A curious 
example of belief in the generative power of 
lightning occurs in the superstition that mistletoe 
is produced by a lightning-stroke. The connexion 
between fire and human life appears in the re- 
presentation of souls as flames or will-o’-the-wisps. 

Air has always had an important connexion 
with the principle of life under two chief aspects : 
first, breath, the symbol of life (cf. Voluspd, 18); 
secondly, wind or whirlwind. Wind made known 
the presence of mysterious beings, aud in Ot5inn, as 
god of the wind, the slain, and the * Wild Host,’ 
is the culmination of the connexion of wind with 
the continuance of life in the soul. 

The primitive conception of the earth as Mother 
of all appears widely in Teutonic belief (cf, art. 
Barth, Earth-gods, § 6 f.). Early personifica- 
tions of her occur (Nerthus, Erce), and her . life- 
giving and restoring power appears in charms in 
which sods, turfs, or handfuls of earth figure; 
many of these, whether in Old English or in 
modem survivals, are Christianized, but their 
origin is unmistakable. The earth’s living power 
is transferred even to inanimate objects resting 
on or discovered within her, such as stones and 
metals; we find a life-stone that heals wounds 
{Laxdosla Saga, 58 f.). Stones and metals, like 
plants, fire, and water, were credited with volition, 
as in the story of Balder, and the early idea of the 
conscious power of weapons (cf. ' the sword that 
fights of itself’ [ShimisTiidl, 8f.]) was long retained 
in poetry and folk-tales. 

The close connexion of trees with the principle 
of life is proved by the well-attested Teutonic 
worship of trees, and by the idea of the World- 
Tree, with its pjopular parallels in the identifica-^ 
tion of trees with the guardian-spirits of peoples, 
tribes, families, or individuals (see Hamadryads 
[Teutonic]). The use of plants and fruits to convey 
life is fre<juent even in modern superstitiolil and 
an early instance occurs in the Volsuoiga Saga 
(ch. L), where the ^ueen becomes pregnant after 
eating one of Freyja’s apples. The ashes of the 
Yule and Midsummer logs were touched and kept for 
the same purpose (cf. Branches and Twigs, § 5 ). 

Certain animals, particularly the boar, had a 
special connexion with the power of life and its 
transmission ; others had intimate connexion 
with individual human beings, and from this 
arises the power of transference or of shape- 

1 W. Mannhardt, BmmbuUiu dtr Germarntn, BerUo, 1875, 
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changing. Another form of this sympathetic, of this idea in fairy-tales show the control exercised 
coniioxion appears in the ^external sour; but by the individual over his external soul, generally 
tetemistic ideas, the logical conclusion of deposit- by depositing the soul in a place of apparent safety, 
ing the external soul in animals, seem never to in an object or plant, and thereby prolonging 
have developed among the^ Teutons (K. Helm, indefinitely the body’s existence (cr, Frazer, ii. 
Alt germ. Religionegesch.^ i. 23 ff.). In heroic 116 ff.; Ci\ ch. v.). A case of control exercised 
♦ saga the infant hero is sometimes suckled by an by an external and malignant, power is that of 
animal, as were Wolfdietrich and Sigur^r Sven, Nornagestr, whose life was jdentined with a bum- 
The serpent, in other cults so important a symbol ing candle af Norndgestii 11). The soul’s 

of life, because of the renewal of its skin, has power to assume animal form and to go on journeys 
little connexion with life-conceptions in Teutonic \hamfarir\ leaving the body sleeping, accounts for 
mythology. The tenacity of the belief in individual hamramivy or shape-changers, and confusion of 
life in the natural world appears in frequent such ideas with the observation ojf states of super- 
personification, though it is sometimes difficult normal activity appeal’s in accounts of berserks- 
to distinguish between nature-personifications and gangr and shape-cnanging (see Teansmigration 
those local deities which abound in Teutonic belief, [Teutonic] and Lyoanthropy, § i). 
but which may be a later development. An extensive power over the principle of life 

It is a moot point whether the primitive Teuton was ac(juired by magic, chiefly sympathetic, pro- 
believed in a universal life-giving spirit ; without phylactic, or coercive, and it was possible to induce 
going so far as to assume a monotheistic origin for animal and vegetable fecundity, as by the sym- 
Teutonic mythology, we can yet believe that the pathetic magic of the Midsummer fires. Instances 
principle of life was early personified, though of the sacrifice of human life to ensure vegetable 
-whether as earth-spirit or as sky-spirit it is impos- fecundity occur in the immolation of the kings 
' dble to decide. Animistic thought generally tends Domaldi and Oldfr {Ynglinga Saga, 18, 47); a 
to the latter, hut the Nerthus evidence, the Nerthus- slightly different case is tiiat of Auhn, who gained 
Freyr combination, and the Swedish worship of an added ten years of life for each son sacrificed 
Freyr as a fertility deity all point to the former, {ib. 29). Magic use of plants, etc., and of charms 
All the chief gods had some connexion with could induce prolific human life, and facilitate the 
productivity, and traces o^hallic worship are not soul’s coming (SigrdHfimdl, 9). Life could be 
lacking {ib. i. 214-225), The origin of world-life protected or prolonged by various practices, such 
has already been treated (see Cosmogony and as passing the individual through a cleft tree or 
Cosmology [Teutonic]); the revival of world-life hollow stone (cf. Grimm, p. 1167; Frazer, ii.; 
and its difterent phases were celebrated at the 168 ff.); the, story of Balder exemplifies prophy- 
Easter, Midsummer, and Yule festivals. lactic magic to secm*e invulnerability. By gpeus 

2. The origin of individual life,r-The Teutonic |k)ison could be rendered innocuous {Bgils Saga, 
conception was prevented from becoming meta- 44, 75, 79), and sickness prevented or cured, while 
physical by that material view of the soul which the perpetual battle of the HjatSninga exemplifies 
is illustrated by the ceremonies followed at birth the power to renew life inaefinitely {Skdldska- 
(see Birth [Teutonic]) ; and the lack of individual- parmdl,4tl). Charms also had power to suspend . 
ism in the life-conception is shown by the import- life (cf. the sleepthorn), and to harm or destroy it ; 
ance attached to blood-kinship, heredity, and re- metamorphoses were often compulsory, the result 
birth. Blood-kinship was the closest of ties, and of external magic. 

the mingling of blood was the symbolic ceremonial 3. The conception of death in nature. — ^The 
for sworn brotherhood (cf. art. Brotherhood elements have all a death-dealing as well as a 
[Artificial], i. 7). The power of heredity consisted life-giving power, especially fire and water; water 
in the transmission of racial qualities, especially acquires a maleficent power on Midsummer Day, 
courage and hardihood, as in the case of Sinf jStli and demands a human victim ; similarly, many 
(Volsunga Saga, 8). The idea of , re-birth, which vegetable and animal objects had death-'dealing 
still persists, was deeply rooted in Norse belief, and powers, inherent or temporarily acquired, 
accounts for the constant pre-Christian custom of 4. The conception of individual death. — ^This 
naming children after dead ancestors ; the name arose from the phenomena attending sleep, which 
was of great efficacy in the attraction of ancestml foreshadowed the soul’s departure ; the soul is 
qualities, and even implied the transmission of a still materially represented as issuing from the 
personality. The impossibility of re-birth was mouth in the form of a bird or mouse, and its exit 
considered a misfortune (cf. P. Herrmann, Nord. is facilitated in every way. In Norse mytho- 
ikfy^/w)L,p.35ff,). Similarly, the or genius logy the dead made an actual journey, and needed 
in female form, could transfer itself from the dead shoes to travel the Hel road. The idea of cessa- 
fo a beloved Idnsman ( Viga GHms Saga, 9). The tion of activity after death, if it ever existed, was 
different stages of human life were little regarded ; soon superseded, as is proved by the universal 
we know of no initiatory ceremonies at adolescence, custom of providing the dead with material imple- 
although Karl Pearson {Chames of Death, London, ments ; the earliest tombs contain cups and vessels, 
1897, vol. ii, ch. ix. ) considers that the licentious not armour and weapons— a sign that at first feast- 
characterofmedisevalWalpurgisnachtrevelsproved ing, not fighting, was to be the chief occupation, 
their origin as sexual festivities; otherwise we Activity after death could be exercised still on 
hear only of military ceremonies (Tac. Germ. 13) earth, but it was then frequently malignant, and 
or of heifchip feasts (FwyZwya iSaya, 40). could he prevented only by burning the corpse 

The material repi’esentation of the soul was {Laxdoela Saga, 17, 24). Spirits could return in 
probably induced, by the observation of dreams and animal or in human form {Erhyggja Saga, 51, 53), 
similar phenomena, where the soul appears to have and hauntings show the power of ghosts to affect 
an independent existence, or by the location of the the living ; fear was probably as great an incentive 
soul in various organs of the body, as the liver, to ancestor-worship as reverence. Activity in 
heart, or head. An extension of this material another world was materially conceived as a close 
representation appears in the doctrine, common to parallel to mortal life, as is proved by the nature 
all Teutonic peoples, dj the ‘ extenial soul ’ ; the of the implements provided, and such activity was 
chief, evidence is the story told by Patdus Diaconus often localized in sepulchr^. howes (ib. 11). The 
(de Gest. Langohardorum, iii. 33)of King Gunthram, Valhalla belief is the final poetic development of 
whose soul was once observed to issue ‘in modorn the conception of. OSinn as god of the slain ; in a 
reptilis’ from his mouth during sleep. Survivals less warlike age a more peaceful prefigurement 
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arises, Mosengcirt^n of the later German poets ; 
Saxo Grammaticus’s account {Gcsta Danorunii i. 
31) of Hadding’s voyage to the under world repre- 
sents an intermediate stage (cf. art. Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Teutonic]). The power of death was in- 
exorable and inevitable, even the gods being 
doomed to perish, at the world-death. Death was 
personified in many forms : as a messenger, or as 
an enemy. The Norse Hela was certainly at first 
a Teutonic Proserpine, however shadowy : subse- 
quently, her personality was not distinguished 
trom her abode. Popular and grotes<iue personi- 
fications of death prevailed later, and gave rise to 
the idea of weakening death’s power by insulting 
or beating a tangible representation (Grimm, p. 
767). 

In spite of the undoubted fatalism of Teutonic 
peoples (see art. Doom, Doom myths [Teutonic]), 
the belief, horn of instinct and desire, prevailed 
that magic enabled man to exercise a twofold 
power over death : first, in retarding or hastenmg 
death ; secondly, in controlling and summoning 
spirits {Erhyggja Saga, 55). Preventive magic 
against death might include the wide range of 
charms to preserve health, prevent barrenness, 
heal sickness, or stanch blood. Coercive magic 
to compel death was apparently as frequent as 
preventive, though naturally more secret. It was 
possible to foresee the doom of death upon others, 
and also to have the premonition of it in oneself — 
to be fey. The summoning of spirits {helnina), 
performed by means of the valgaldr, became in 
Norse mythology an important branch of magic 
art (see Magic [Teutonic]). 

5 . The ethical aspect of life and death.— It is 
difficult to deduce the ethical outlook of the average 
Teuton on life and death because of the extremely 
objective character of the literature, but the non- 
moral aspect of world-life and world-death is proved 
by the fact that the end of the world comes * auto- 
matically,’ involving the gods also, Kespect for 
tlie principle of life is presupposed by the im- 
portance attached to fertility and all that pro- 
motes it ; but this was instinctive, and originally 
entirely^ non-moral. Respect for individual life 
rarely appears, except in kinship; the slaughter 
of kin was abhorred as violating the blood-tie 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danoi'um, ii. 1 ; Beo- 
vnilf, 2436 ff, } ; but even this was probably due more 
to tribal than to moral instinct. Custom rather 
than morality governed the sacrifice or the re- 
• tention of life, as in the case of the Gothic widows 
(Procopius, do Bello Goth, ii. 14). Chivalrous 
spajing of life was little knownj for Saxo Gram- 
maticus’s assertion to the contrary can hardly 
be substantiated from earlier literature {Gesta 
Danorum, v. 160), The fatalism so deeply in- 
grained in the Teutons coloured their whole 
outlook, but it was untinged by remorse for an 
. ill-spent life or by fear of coming punishment ; 
and the lack of a moral division after death is 
so general that it is tempting to explain apparent 
inconsistencies by the theory of Christian influ- 
ence. Suicide was allowable when due . to grief 
for a friend of kinsman, and was more honourable 
than an ignoble death (cf Saxo Gramma.tieus, tr. 
0. Elton, London, 1894, p. xxx^d). The practice 
of human sacrifice points to little resp^t for 
human life in the abstract (see art. HUMAN 
Saceifice [Teutonic]) ; the fact that such sacfi-. 
fices were* prophylactic or propitiatory was held 
sufficient justification, if indeed any were neces- 
my. There certainly seems to have been a strong 
idea of . sacrificing the life and welfare of the one 
to that of the many. It would add greatly to our 
knowledge and the interest of the subject if, in 
,“^;^e y«wcount of prophylactic sacrifices, the least 
given to the mood and temper of the 


victim — whether he were merely passive under 
compulsion or a -willing and exalted sufferer. 

Litbrattjre.— J. G. Frazer, pt. 

M, 2 vols., London, 1913; J. Grimm, TeuL Mythol, tr. J. S. 
StaUybrass, do. 1882-8S, chs. xix.-xxix., xxxiv.-xxxvin.; F. 
Herrmann, Nord. Mythol., Leipzig:, g03, pp. Sl-09, o3b-5b7 ; 
K. Helm, AUgerm. Beligionsgesch,^ Heidelberg, 1913, i., sec- 
tions vi.-xi.; W. Golther, ffandb. der germ. Mythol, Leipzig. , 
1895. pp. 72-116 ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Mel. oj 
the Te&mis, Boston, 1902, chs. lii., si., xvui., xx., xxl; E. 
Mogk, 'Mythologie,' in H. Paul, der germ. Philo. 

log&\ iii. Staussburg, 1900, chs. v., xv. ; E. H. Meyer, 6crm. 
Mmt'hrl. IfiOI. Ch. iv. TVT. E. BEATON. 


LIFE, FUTURE.— See State of the Dead. 

LIFE-TOKEN.—* Life-token ’ or ‘ life-index ’ 
is the technical name given to an object the con- 
dition of which is in popular belief bound up with 
that of some person, and indicates his state of 
health or safety. The object may be an artifact, 
such as a tool, a weapon, or an ornament ; or it 
may be a tree or plant, an animal, or even a well, 
or a vessel of water or some other liquid. The 
most familiar examples are found in the Arahian 
Nights. In tlie story of * Tiie Two Sisters who 
envied their Cadette,’ with -which Galland con- 
cluded his version (cf. R. F. Burton, Sitppleniental 
NightSyLondor^, 1886-88, iv. 491 ff.), Prince Bahman, 
on departing in search of the talking bird, the 
golden water, and the singing tree, leaves with his 
sister a hunting- knife, the blade of which ^ will 
remain clean and bright so long as^ he continues 
safe and sound, but will be stained with blood if he 
be slain. His brother, following him, leaves a string 
of pearls, whicli will run loose upon the string 
while he is alive, hut after his death will be found 
fixed and adhering together. 

The incident is, in fact, common in folk -talcs all 
over the w’orld where the hero goes on a perilous 
adventure, and his friends require earljdnformation, 
that they may in case of need sally forth to rescue 
or avenge him. It is necessary here to draw atten- 
tion only to one wide-spread cycle— that of tlie 
modem variants of the ancient Greek story of 
Perseus. In these tales Perseus is often represented 
by three sons, born in consequence of their mother's 
having partaken of a magical fish. Sonie portion 
of the offal of the fish is buried in the g^den ; a 
tree grows on the spot and becomes the life-token 
of the children. Sometimes a portion of the fish’s 
blood is preserved, by its direction, in phials, one 
for each of the children, to boil or become turbid 
in case of misfortune. In a story from Pisa the 
fish-bone is fastened to a beam in the kitchen, and 
sweats blood when anything untoward happens to 
any of the hoys. 

There is thus an original organic connexion be- 
tween the life-token ana the person who.^ie condition 
it exhibits. This connexion supplies the interpre- 
tation. The life-token is derived from the doctrine 
of sympathetic magic, according to whicli any 
portion of a living being, though severed, remains 
m mystic union wuth. the bulk, and is affected by 
whatever may affect the bulk. Sympathetic magic, 
however, is not confined to folk- tales; it has a 
practical bearing- It is applied in witchcraft and 
I iolk-medicine to the injury or to the ^nefit of 
human beings and every object that ccmies into 
relation with them. Accordingly, we find the life- 
token not only in folk-tales, but also in everyday 
custom and superstition. 

A striking and pathetic example of a severed portion of a 
hiunan being employed as his life-token is recorded in the United 
States. Eariy in the last century a boy in Grafton County, New 
Hampshire, was so badly scalded that a piece of his skin, fully 
an inch in diameter, sloughed qfE, and was carefully tretisurea 
by his mother. V^en he grew up, he left home and was never 
heard of after ; but his mother used from time to time to examine 
the fragment of skin, persuaded that, so long as it was sound, 
her son was alive and well, and that it would not begin to decay 
until his death. For thirty years, until her death about the 
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year 1843, she kept it ; and thenceforth her daughters continued 
to do 80 under the influence of the same belief {JAFh vi, 
{1893J 60). 

This convenient method of providing a life-token 
from the substance of one’s own body is, however, 
not always available. Fortunately, the doctrine of 
^ sympathetic magic applies equally to objects de- 
rived less directly from the person. Just as in tlie 
tale the ofial of the fish buried in tlie garden grows 
up into the tree and becomes the life- token of the 
children who owe their birth to, or perhaps are a 
transformation of, the fish, so trees are in actual 
life planted for the purpose. 

The navel-string of a Maori child was buried in a sacred place, ' 
and a young sapling planted over it expressly as the babe’s ‘sign 
of life' or life-token (R. Ta\lor, Te Jka a Maui: New Zealand 
aud iU' luhabitnaU^, T.ond.oii, IS70, p. ISI). Sometimes it was 
buried at the foot of a tree or bush. If the tree or bush after- 
wards * showed signs of decay or died, the results would be 
similar to the child’ (Joum, Etknol, Soc. i. J1869]73). In the 
latter case an already existing tree is appropriated as the life- 
token by uniting the child with it through the medium of*the 
cord. In the same way, in Germany the afterbirth is thrown or 
buried at the foot of a young tree, and the child is expected 
to ^ow with the tree and thrive as it thrives (K. Bartsch, Sagen, 
Mcirehen und Oebrtiuche a'us Mehlenhurgt Vienna, 1880, ii. 48 ; 

, Am Urqueli, v. [1894] 263). Though it is not now common thus 
to unite the child with the tree, the practice of planting a tree 
at the birth of a child is still frequent in Europe. In Aargau 
(Switzerland) an apple-tree is planted for a boy, a pear-tree for 
a girl; and it is definitely believed that the babe will thrive or 
die like the young tree (W. Maunhardt, Wald- und Fddknhet 
Berlin, 1876, i. ‘ Baumkultus,’ p. 50, citing Rochholz). Numerous 
remains o! this practice and belief are found in tradition all 
over Europe, 

The caul i\uth which some children are bom also 
becomes an index of their health and prosperity. 
For this purpose great care is taken of it. 

Among the Letts of Russia to lose it betokens misfortune for 
the child (R. Kol)ert, ffist. Studien ausdenipharmakol. hut, der 
kau. Wnmj'sitdt Dorpat, iv. {Halle, 1894] 229). In England and 
Scotland its condition, whether soft and fiabb:^ or hard, dry, 
and stiff, indicates coming misfortune or prosperity (S. 0. Addy, 
Uo'tmhold TaUs^ London, 1895, p. 120 ; J. G. Dalyell, Darker 
Super 8tit%&ns of ScoUandt Glasgow, 1836, p. 326). 

But, OS in the stories, the life-token is not always 
determined at the birth of the person whose fate 
is indicated by it. When a child has been passed 
through a young ash -tree split for the purpose, in 
order to cure infantile hernia, the tree is bound 
up and plastered, in the hope that it may grow 
together again ; and according to the success of 
the treatment the child is expected to recover or | 
not. More than this, so intimate has the connexion 
between the tree and the child become by the 
operation that, if the tree be afterwards felled, the 
child will die. Thus the tree is not merely depen- 
dent upon the fate of the child ; the child is also 
dependent on the fate of the tree. This mutual 
dependence is sometimes expressly mentioned in 
tlie stories also. It results from the close con- 
nexion established between the human being and 
tlie object constituted as the life-token. In the 
stories it is often forgotten ; generally in practice 
it is at least implicit. 

On the Ea^m peninsula of Maryland, opposite Baltimore, 
when a member of a family leaves home, a rat of live-for-ever 
is stuck in the ground to indicate the fortune of the absent one. 
it will flourish if he prospers ; otherwise it will wither and die 
(JAFL iv. [1891] 162). At Rome every Emperor solemnly 
planted on the Capitol a laurel, which was said to wither when 
he was about to die. A successful general to w’hom a triumph 
was accorded also planted on the occasion, in the shrubbery set 
, by Livia, a laurel, 'similarly believed to wither when he was 
about wdie. Two myrtle-trees grew before the temple of 
Quirinus, one called the Patrician tree, the other the Plebeian, 
So long as the Senate maintained its power as the supreme 
authority of the State, the Patrician tree flourished. But it 
began to tail at the time of the Social War, when the Plebs 
successfully assert^ their rights, and the Plebeian tree, hitherto 
sickly and darivelled, gidned the superiority (Pliny, HN xv. 36). 
The Bayaks of Borneo are accustomed on certain occasions to 
plant a sort of palm, which is regarded, in the fullest sense of 
the. word, as a life-token. If it grows prosperously, they can 
reckon on good fortune ; but, when it fades or dies, the person 
..concerned has to expect \.he reverse (Wilken, Qe- 

»Bhriften, iii. 562 n*). In Germany, at Hochheim, Einzingen, 
and other places near Gotha, two young trees are planted at a 
wed^g by^e bridal p^, on the property of the commune. 
If either of the ia:e^ withers, one or the other of the spouses 
wifi i^rtly die (^nnhardt, p. 43). 


Turning now to artificial objects— -an illustration 
may be given from a somewhat imexpectecl quarter. 

Father George Eioh, reporting in the de la Pro- 

pagation de la Foi (1S98) a recent visit to Easter Island, 
relates that the native converts persistently inquired after 
another Roman Catholic missionary, Father Albert Moutiton, 
who had previously visited them. They said that he hod caused 
the great stone cross in the cemetery of Hangaroa to be set up, 
and told them : * When you see this cross fall, you will say, 
Father Albert has just died ; let us pray for him.' Father Eich 
went to see the cross, and found that it had in fact fallen, but 
had been set up again, and bore traces of its fall. On question- 
ing them to ascertain the precise date of its fall, he found that 
it coincided exr.r.tiy with that of Father Albert’s death in Spain, 
hM: (FI, XL [1900] 430, quotliig the Annales at 

length). 

This kind of life-token easily lends itself to 
divination concerning the health or prosperity of 
absent friends, or even the prospects oilife of actual 
members of the household. 

In Thuringia, when it Is desired to know whether absent 
children or other kinsmen are still living, all that is necessary is 
to stick a loaf of bread with eai*s of corn before putting it into 
the oven. Each of the ears is designated by the name of one 
of the absent persons concerning whom inquiry is made ; 
and, if any of them be scorched in the process of baking, 
the person symbolized is assuredly dead (A, Witzschel, 5 'cotcti, 
Sitten und Gebrciuche aus Thiiringen, Vienna, 1878, ii. &1). 
Zulu women, when their husbands go to war, hang the con- 
jugal sleeping-mat on the wall of their hut. So long as it 
casts a sh^ow on the wall, the husband is safe ; when it ceases 
to do so, he is believed to be dead(T.*Arbou8set and F. Daumas, 
Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p. 145 ; cf. H. Callaway, 
Rd. System of the AmaxtUu, Natal, 1870, p. 126). Fire or a 
candle is often employed. In Brittany a sailor's wife who has 
been long without tidings of her husband makes a pilgrimage 
to some shrine and lighiia taper before the saint. If her hus- 
band is yet alive and well, it bums well; otherwise the flame 
will be poor and intermittent, and will go out (A. Le Braz, 
Ldgende de la rhort en Basse-Sretaffne, Paris, 1893, p^ 6). . The 
Kei Islanders in the Moluccas perform a similar ceremony. 
When men are absent on a voyage, rude lamps, consisting of 
sea-shells filled with oil and containing wicks, are lighted with 
a sort of solemn ritual at the sacred fire. Each lamp represents 
one of t^e al^ent men. A straight and steady flame indicates 
that the man represented is well in body and soul ; but, if the 
flame wavers or burns badly, an evil augury is drawn (Anthro- 
pos, V. [1910] 354). When the men go from Yule Island, off the 
coast of New Guinea, to the Papuan Gulf for sago, a fire is lit ; 
if it goes out, ‘there will be bad lu(‘k for the voyagers, conse- 
quently care is taken to keep the fire almbt during the whole: 
lime the men are away ' (A. C. Haddon, ifead-hiintcru, London, 
lOul, p. 259). A Sliawiiee prophet tried to persuade Tanner, 
when living among the Indians, that the fire in his lodge was 
intimately, connected with his life. At all seasons and in oil 
w'eathers it was to remain alight ; for, if he suffered it to be 
extinguished, lus life would be at an end (J. Tanner, Captivity 
and Adventures, New York, 1830, p. 155). 

The last two cases are interesting examples of 
the ambiguity already noticed in tlie relation 
between the object and the person with whose life 
it is bound up. They naturally act and react 
upon one another, whatever affects the one 
affects the other also. The object thus con- 
nected by a mystic bond with a human life has 
sometimes been called the ‘external soul.' It is 
perfectly true that in the stories the life of ogre or 
hero is frequently said to depend on an object 
hidden safely away, and that this object is occa- 
sionally described as the owner’s soul. Sometimes, 
as in the ancient E^ptian story of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ it is called by the equivalent name of, 
his heart. More commonly it is referred to simply 
as his life. It is also true that in savage belief the 
soul is sejparable from the body : it goes forth in 
dreams ; sickness is caused by its absence ; a com- 
plete severance is death. Care is taken on import- 
ant occasions, as at marriage or change of dwelling, 
or at a funeral, to cage and retain the soul, and in 
sickness to recall it from wandering and restore it 
to the patient’s body. But, as in the^toiies, "so in 
the practices and superstitions, the object in mystic 
relation with a man is by no. means aiwa,ys called 
his soul, or said to contain his Mul. It. seems, 
therefore, "to be ^oing somewhat beyond the facts 
to apply to it a word expres&ig a. definite concep- 
tion when it iS' not applied by the people holding 
the super^tion 6r>xercising the custom. Ideas 
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are often vague, and, 'where they are so, to affix 
terms to them which connote to us something 
definite is to darken counsel. 

In Nigeria a great tree frequently stands in a village, and is 
bung medicine and votive offerings. It is described by 
the villagers as ‘our Life,* and it is in some sense worshipped as 
a god (0, Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1906, pp. 194, 
206). The Ibo-speaking Negroes of Awka declared ttbiat such a 
tree had ‘ the life or breath of the priest in it.* Not long ago 
the tree died and the priest ‘ died at the same time because the 
tree had died* W, Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples, London, 
1918, i. 29). The Montols of Northern Nigeria believe that at 
the birth of every individual of their race, male or female, 
a snake of a certain non-poisonous species which haunts the 
dwellings is also born. From the moment of birth the snake 
and the man share a life of common duration, and the measure 
of the one is the measure of the other. Hence every care is 
taken to protect these animals from injury ; and it is said that 
they are quite harmless to human beings (Journ. Afr, Soc. x. 
[1910] 80). So at Eome every man was deemed to be accom- 
pani^ throughout life by a genius, to which he owed all his 
gifts and good fortune. The genius was represented by, or 
incorporated in, a snake, which was never killed, but en- 
couraged in the bouse, and even in the sleeping-chamber. The 
result was, according to Pliny, that snakes multiplied to such 
an extent that, if they bad not been kept down by frequent 
fires, it would have been impossible to maKe headway against 
their fecundi^ (L. Preller, RQm. Myth., Berlin, 1883, ii. 196-198 ; 
Pliny, SN xxix. 22). Tiberius Gracchus once caught a pair of 
snakes upon his bed, and was" advised by the soothsayers to 
kill one of tiiem, but warned that his life was bound up ivith 
that of the one, and his wife*s with that of the other. Rather 
than put an end to his wife’s life, he killed the male and him- 
self died in a short time (Plutarch, Tiberius Gracehus). At 
the monastery of Saint Maurice, on the borders of Burgundy, 
near the Rhone, was a fishpond stocked with as many fish as 
there were monks. When any of the monks fell sick, one of 
the fish floated on the surface of the water, half-dead ; and, if 
the monk was going to die, the fish would die three days before 
him (J. W. Wolf, Niederl. Snn-:n. Leipzig, 1843, p. 259, citing 
Leonard Vair, Livres des channes, Paris, 1583, p. 887). 

On the island of Buru, one of the Moluccas, the same belief 
seems to be attached to the cayman. No Burunese, wc are 
told, would dare kill a cayman, lest he should unwittingly' 
cause the death of one of his nearest kinsmen (Wilken, iii. 82). 
In fact, the belief that the lives of human beings are bound up 
with those of certain of the lower animals as well as of trees and 
plants is very wide-spread ; and the latter are not necessarily^ 
viewed as the guardians or mcamatlons of the souls of the 
former. 

Lakes and streams also serve as life-tokens, inde- 
pendently of the animals that haunt ox inhabit 
them. 

On a mountain in Franconia a fountain issues near the 
ancestral home of an ancient noble family. The clear stream 
gushes forth incessantly the whole year round; and it was 
believed to fail only when one of the family was about to die 
(J. Grimm, Deutsche Sagm, Berlin, 1816-18, i. 102). The waters 
of the crater-lake of Tritriva in Madagascar are of a deep green 
colour, almost black. It is believed that, when a member of the 
neighbouring- tribe, the Zanatsara, is taken ill, if the water is 
troubled and becomes of a browm colour, his death is presaged : 
if it remains clear, he will have a chance of life (RTP vii. [1892] 

. 760, quoting J.Sibree). 

The present writer has elsewhere (XP ii. [1895] 

. 13 tf.) pointed out that the custom of scrying or 
crystal-gazing (g-.-y.) is intimately related to those 
of looking into the depths of a well or a pool of 
water or ink, and into a magical mirror, for the 

S urpose of gaining tidings of absent friends or 
istant events. It , will suffice to say here that 
^ the hallucination on which it is founded is equally 
capable of being produced by gazing intently on 
any dark and policed surface like that of standing 
water, a mirror, or a piece of stone, and that the 
Superstition is practically world-wide. 

The march between the life-token and the belief 
in omens drawn from objects not specially con- 
nected with any individual is ill-defined. It is by 
no means necessary to appoint one’s own life- token : 
the health or prosperity of the absent may be 
, divined by the condition of a life-token arbitrarily 
; - .appointed by; anxious relatives or friends at home. 

/There is but a step between this and the drawing 
X- '/of auguries from events and objects not appointed 
.i. >>t all. The step is often taken both in tales and in 

’ b^ auiicel^dic tale three drops of blood appearing on the 
earing are a token to one brother of another’s peril 
■> CFrgwll, iii. [1892] 6, citing ArnaSon). The sudden 

blood from the nose is recorded in • 


recent years in countries as^wide apart as Scotland and Transyl- 
vania to be r^arded as an omen of the death of a near relative 
(W. Gregor, Folklore of N.B, of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 204 ; 

H. von Wlislocki, Volksglaube und Volksbraueh der Siebm- 
biirger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 190), At Rauen, about 80 
miles from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a crack in a newly-baked 
loaf portends the death of one of the family (A. Kuhn and W. 
Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Leipzig, 1S4S, p. 430). In ^ 
Thuringia, if an altar-light goes out, one of the clergy will die 
(Witzschel, ii. 254). In Brunswick, when a plant in the garden, 
usually green, puts forth white leaves, it betokens the speedy 
death of some one in the house (B. Andree, Braumehw, Volks- 
kwnde, Brunswick, 1896, p. 224). The list of such omens might 
be continued indefinitely. 

Further, if my life be united to any external 
object, whether physically (so to speak), as in the 
case of an ailing child passed through a split sap- 
ling, or by tlie arbitrary appointment of myself or 
another, it is obvious that injuries intentionally 
inflicted on the object in question •will react upon 
me. The felling of the sapling causes the death of 
the child. In the classic story of Meleager the 
hero’s life came to an end with the burning and 
extinction of the fateful brand. This belief is the 
foundation of that department of magic which is 
used for injuring others by damaging or destroying 
things which have been closely attached to tnem, 
or to which identity with them is imputed. Frag- 
ments of the hair, nails, food, or clothing, portions 
of the blood or saliva, and earth from the foot- 
prints of the victim are all impregnated with his 
life, are still a portion of himself, though detached ; 
and he may be injured or even done to death by 
the appropriate treatment of any of these objects. 

So also to stick pins or daggers into, or to burn, 
the effigy of a man is to wound or kill the person 
represented. These are all well-known magical 
rites. Parallel with tliem is the treatment of such 
objects for the purpose of benefiting the person to 
whom they belong. 

The navel-sti'ing of an infant, taken by a mother to church 
at her churching, and laid down behind the altar or in some 
other suitable place, is deemed in Mecklenburg and Thuringia 
to be effectual iin surrounding the child with such holy inttii- 
euces that he will grow up God-fearing and pious (Witzschel, ii. 

249 ; Bartsch, ii.* 45). For some such reason Athenian women 
who became pregnant for the first time hung up their girdles in 
the temple of Artemis, Probably for a • similar purpose frag- 
ments of clothing and other things are hung by votari^ on a 
sacred tree, and pins are deposited in sacred wells. To the 
same order of thought belongs the sympatheric treatment of 
wounds by means of the instrument inflicting them. This 
treatment, formerly accepted by physicians and philosophers, is 
now left in Europe to the peasantry. It originates in savagery. 

The Lkungen or Songish of Vancouver Island are very careful 
to keep concealed the arrow that has wounded a friend, and 
not to bring it near the fire ; for he would become very ill if the 
weapon, while still covered "with his blood, were thrown into 
! the flame (F. Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc., London, 1890, p. 577). 

! Melanesians keep the arrow, when extracted, in a damp place 
i or in cool leaves, believing that the inflammation will then be 
j slight and will soon subside. But, if the enemy who has shot 
another can get back his arrow, he puts it into the fire, with 
intent to irritate the wound and cause fatal results (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 310). Similar 
practices are very wide-spread among the European peasantry, 
and not least in our own island. 

By a very natural extension of the idea of the 
life-token the cognate idea of the faith-token has 
been evolved. It is not enough for one of a pair of 
lovers to know that the other is living ; there must 
be constant assurance of the absent one’s fidelity. 
The token of fidelity is, therefore, a common inci- 
dent both in tales and in actual life. 

It is wdl-known in India. In the Kathd-sarit-^ara, or 
‘ Ocean of the Streams of Story,* a famous collection of Indian 
tales, the god Siva appears in a dream to Guhosena and hia wife 
Devasmlta when they are about to part, and gives each of them 
a red lotus, saying : ‘ Take each of you one of these lotuses in 
your hand. And, if either of you shall be unf^thful duriiw your 
separation, the lotus in the hand of the other shall &de, but not 
otherwise.* When they awoke, each beheld in the other’s hand 
a red lotus ; * and it seemed if they had got one another’s hearto * 

(0. H. Tawney’s tr., Calcutta, 1880, i 86). In European folk- 
tales, ballads, and romances the faith-token is by no means an 
unusual piece of maohlueiy. It has found its way on to the 
stage. Among other dramas, the plot of P. Massinger’s play of 
The Picture (1629) turns upon it. Nor is its vogue in practice 
less wide. _ The Mech are a Mongoloid tribe in Bengal; Eveiy 
Mech has in the court-yard of his house a sij plant {JEuphorbia 
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Indiea), which is carefully tended as the abode of Siva and the 
emblem of conjugal fidelity. If it® leaves wither, somel^ing is 
wrong with one of the women of the household (H. H. Kisley, 
TOt Calcutta, 1803, ii. 80). In Peru the husband knots a branch 
of Euphorbia before going on a journey. If on his return he 
finds the knots withered up, his wife has been unfaithful ; if they 
are fresh and living, she has been true (ZE xxxviL [1906] 4395. 
At Siena formerly a maiden who wished to know how her love 
progressed kept and tended a plant of rue. While it flourished, 
all went well *, but, if it withered, it was a sign that the love 
she desired had failed her (Archivio, x. [1891] 30). Losing a 
garter in the street means, according to belief in some districts 
of England and Germany, that the owner’s lover is unfaithful 
(Addy, p. 98; J. Grimm, TetU. Myth.^ tr. J. S. Stallybrass, Lon- 
don, 1882-88, pp. 1782, 1824). Elsewhere, on the contrary, he is 
thinkingof her (Andree, p. 216 ; cf. P. D. Bergen, Current ^per- 
atitions^ Boston, 1896, p. 63). Certain sacred wells in France have 
or had the property of certifying the loved one’s fidelity to a 
jealous lover. All that was necessary was to abstract a pin (which 
was often nothing but a thorn) from her dress and lay it on the 
surface of the water. If it floated, all was well ; if it sank to the 
bottom, she was unfaithful (P. S^billot, Folklore de loanee, ii. 


[Paris, 1905] 262). In all such cases the faith-token exactly 
corresponds with the life-token, 

LiTBBATuaB.— Rea4 Basset, Nouveaux Contes herhkreSy Paris, 
1897, gives in a note (pp. 309-316) an extensive list of stories in 
which the incident occurs. Many of these are abstracted and 
discussed by F. J. Child, English and Seottish Popular JBalladSt 
5 vols., Boston, 1882-98, in the introductions to the ballads of 
Hind Horn (i. 187), and Bonny Bee Horn (U. 31^, and by W. A. 
Clorxstoa, Popular Tales and Fictions, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887, 
i. 169, and in his dissertation appended to John LanFs Continua^ 
tion of ChauG&fs ^Squire's Tale* (published by the Chaucer 
Society, London, ISSS-OO), 299, 384. Discussions will be found 
on the incident and its relation to custom and superstition by 
G. A. Wilken in his monographs on ‘ Het Animisme bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel,’ ‘De betrekking tusschen 
mensohen-, dieren- en plautenleven naar het volksgeloof,' and 
‘ De Simsonsage,* collected in his V&rspi'eMe Geschriften, 4 vols., 
The Hague, 1912, iii. ; and E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, 3 vols., London, 1894-96, iL ch. viii. See also art. Life 
AND Death (Primitive), § 4. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


LIGHT AND 

Primitive (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 47, 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 51. 

Christian (A. J. Maclean), p. 52. 

Greek and Roman ( J. S. Beid), p. 56. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Primitive).— 
Among the lower races the nature and origin of 
light and darkness gave rise to many questions, 
and the answers to these are found in a great 
variety of myths. Frequently light and darkness 
are assumed to be substances — e,g,, ‘a hard dark- 
ness,’ as in an Australian myth ’ — or the sun, often 
regarded as the cause of light, is thought of as a fire 
or fiery substance, larger or smaller. Among the 
primitive peoples the dualism of light and darkness 

at higher^ sta^s of oiviSzation— can hardly said 

to exist. 

I. Primordial darkness.— A wide-spread idea 
seems to be that night precedes or gives rise to day, 
darkness precedes or gives rise to light. Light, the 
light of day, appears to come gradually out of the 
darkness of night, whereas darkness falls over the 
light of day and extinguishes it, but does not come 
from it. Man also, asleep and inert during dark- 
ness, rises to fresh activity with the li^t. A 
pre-existing state of darkness, out of which light 
and life have proceeded, is thus usually presup- 
posed. Many Australian tribes believe that long 
ago darkness or semi-darkness prevailed, until the 
sun was made or released. An emu’s egg was 
thrown up to the sky, and either itself gave a great 
light or set fire to a wood-pile belonging to a sky- 
being. The latter sees how beautiful earth now is, 
and therefore he makes a fire every day. There is 
little warmth in the morning, because it is not 
folly kindled, and it is cold at night when tlie fire 
dies out. The jackass rouses men to the light. If 
he did not, or if children imitated him, there would 
be nothing but darkness. Or the sun is created as 
the result of certain obscene rites performed by 
men who complained of having no neat or light ; 
or there is darkness until the magpie props up the 
sky and so sets free the sun.^ The last-mentioned 
mythj^at heaven and earth are close together, 
and that, until they are separated, their offspring 
are in perpetual and universal night, prevails over 
Oceanik The children, or gods, or a serpent, or 
frees force them apart and so let in light and air,® 

1 Howitt, p. 426. 

3 E. L. Parker, More Aust, Legenda/rp Tales, London, 1898, 
p. 28 ; N. W. Thomas, Natives of Aust, do. 1906, p. 249 ; Howitt, 
p. 427 ; M. Curr, Aust Pace, Melbourne, 18S6-S7, ii. 48 ; T. 
Waitz and G. Gerlond, Anthrop. der Nattirvdlher, vi. [Leipzig, 
18723 197 ; E, Lasch, ARW iu. [19003 99. 

« B. Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 84 ; Q. Turner, 
Saimoa^ do. 1884, p. 296f. ; R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui?, do. 1870, 
p. 120; Waitz-Gwland, vi. 246 ; Q. Grey, Polyrm: Myth,, do., 
n.d,, p. 1 ff. ; cf. Eabth, § 3. ■ 


DARKNESS. 

Hindu (A. Hillebeandt), p. 60. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 61. 

Semitic and Egyptian (W. Cruickshank), 

p. 62. 

Maori mythology relates that the Atua o te po, 
gods of Hades or darkness, existed before heaven 
was lifted up, and were more ancient than the 
Atna o te ra, gods of light, because darkness 
precedes light. Them chief was Hine mii te po, 
great mother night, or Hades. Light and life are 
represented by Tama mir te ra, the great son of 
day. A creation epic describes the cosmogonic 
periods, the first of which is that of thought, the 
second that of night or darkness ; 

‘The word bccanie fruitful : 

Ir u’.v.’.r. v.;-,,!’. i:.v ..I?'-.- ; 

It brought forth night, 

The great night, the long night, 

The lowest night, the loftiest night. 

The thick night, to be felt, 

The night to be touched, the night unseen, 

The night following on, 

The night ending in death.' 

Then follows the third period, that of light, and 
the fourth, in which sun, moon, and stars are 
created, ‘throYm up as the eyes of Heaven, then 
the heaven became light.’ ^ This idea that chaos 
and darkness — the state of Po, Hades, or night— 
precede all gods and all things is wdde-spread in 
Polynesia. Even a heaven-god like Taaroa, creator 
of sun, moon, etc,, springs from it or he sprang 
out of an egg and so brought light to the world.® 

The Garos say that earth was at first a huge 
watery plain, and darkness lay over all. Tatara- 
Rabuga created earth through a lesser spirit and, 
at the latter’s request, placed sun and moon in the 
sky to give light. ^ 

The myth of Heaven and Earth as a divine pair 
is common in W. Africa, but its most significant 
expression is found among the Yorubas, who say 
that Obutala and Odndua, their chief god and god- 
dess, were shut up in darkness in a calabash in the 
■ beginning. She blamed him for this, whereupon 
he blinded her.® 

Among the Eskimos, a people dwelling for a 
great part of the year in darkness, many myths 
deal with this subject. According to one of these, 
men came out of the earth, lived in perpetual, 
darkness, and knew no death. There came a flood 
which destroyed all but two old wqmen, one of 
whom desired both light and death. Death came, 

1 Taylor, p. 100 If. 

2 W. Ellis, Pelynes. Pesearohes^, London, 1832, i. 322 ; Woitz- 
Gerland, vi. 240, 266f. 

3 L. Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung der Ndturvdlker, p. 10. 

4 A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 82f. 

3 A. B. EQis, Yorvba-si^akin^ Peoples, London, 1394, p. 42 *, 
ARW xi. [19083 402 f. J Frobenius, pp. 850, 354, 869. 
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and with it san, moon» and stars. ^ Another wide- 
spread myth is that of the brother who, in the 
time when darkness covered tlie earth, ravished 
his sister. In her anger at his brutal conduct, 
she pursued him to tne sky ^vith a brand. He 
became the moon and she the sun, ever pursuing 
tlie moon, except in winter, when she remains in 
her house and there is darkness. The stars are 
sparlcs from the brand.® 

A well-known Chinese myth relates that in the 
beginning all was darkness. From a great mun- 
dane egg, which divided in two, came Poon-Koo 
Wong, who made the sky out of the upper and 
earth out of the low’er half. He also made sun and 
moon.^ Chinese philosophy speaks of T'ai-Kih, the 
* Most Ultimate,^ which produced the cosmic souls 
Yang and Yin, male and female, heaven and earth, 
warmth and cold, light and darkness.® In Japan 
an old myth in the Kojiki speaks of a time when 
Heaven and Earth were not separated and the In 
and Yo {= Yin and Yang) not yet divided. All 
was chaos and presumably darkness.® 

A Finnish cosmogonic myth in the Kcdevala 
relates that from the upper and lower parts of an 
egg which fell into the primeval waters were 
formed heaven and earth, from the yolk the sun, 
from the white the moon, and from the darkness 
in the egg the clouds."^ 

Scandinavian mythology contains an elaborate 
myth of beginnings. There was first a void world 
of mist, ginnunga-gap. On its southern extremity 
was muspdly fire, on its northern, niftj fog ; from 
the one proceeded light and warmth, from the 
other darkness and cold. According to Grimm, 
ginminga^gap is the equivalent of the Gr. 
meaning both ‘abyss’ and ‘darkness.’® In the 
Edda, Day personified is the son of Night, each 
of them having a horse and car, in which they 
journey round the earth. The primitive method 
of counting time with Scandinavians, Teutons, 
and Celts was on the principle that night preened 
day, the moon, which ‘governs the night,’ heing 
the measurer of time. Tacitus says of the Teutons 
that they count the number of nights, not of days, 
for the night seems to precede the day. Ciesar 
writes of the Celts that they define the divisions of 
seasons not by days but by nights, and observe 
times in such an order that day follows night.® 
A Celtic myth embodying these ideas has not 
come down to ns. 

2, Origin of light.— In some of the myths just 
cited the origin of light from darkness, or from the 
creation of sun and moon, is already found. As in 
the Maori myth, light is sometimes prior to the 
sun (cf. Gn 1®* Some other examples of such 
myths may be cited. In Bushman belief the sun 
was a mortal on earth from whose body, light 
radiated for a , short distance round his house. 
Some children were sent to throw him up to the 
sky as he slept, and now he lightens the earth. 


Basmussen* People qf the Polar North. London, 190£ 

’ p. 101. 

fl894], pp, 266, 431 ; H. Eink, TaU 
a/nd Trad, of the Eekmo, London, 1876, p. 237; cf. the idea o 
the q^cunns that stars are emanations from the face of th 
supreme God. 

. S Of. BAl, Washington, 1907-10, i, 971 ; J. A. Farrer, PHm 
Manners and Custom, London, 1879, p. 244 ; E. R. Emerson 
Indiem Myths, do. 1884, p. 102 ; 1 RR.BW[1881], p. 25 : 6^ RSPm 
[1887J, p. 640; Frobenius, p. 30. 

4 J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, i, 1; see also CnmA, vol 
ui. p. 661b 

« J. J. M. de ^root, Religion in Chi7ia, New York, 1912, p. 9. 

- « W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 85. 

7 Kalemla, rune 1. 

hfyth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London 

’ 1882-a8, p. 668. 

1 w? * Caesar, de BeU. Gall. vi. 18; cf 

’■ Oaiendah (Celtic) and Oalbndae 


. L Bushman FolkUffs, London, 1911, pj 


The Baronga think that the reflexion of light on 
the sea after the sun’s rising is a kind of source of 
light whence the sun is renewed daily. It is ‘ cut 
out from the provision of fire,’ and dies in the 
West nightly. Light is also called ‘ that w’hich 
makes to appear.’^ An E. African myth tells 
how two men came to a cave, looked in, and saw 
the sun. One of them removed a stone, and was 
burned up. Then the sun ascended on high to 
light the world.® According to the Ja-Luo, 
Apodblio, father of mankind, appeared from 
heaven on earth together with the sun, moon, and 
wind, which fled to the sky when he was angry, 
and have remained there ever since. The heaven- 
land has people as bright as fire, and men will go 
there when they die.® 

3. Succession of light and darkness, day and 
night. — In some instances light, not darkness, is 
primordial ; or after creation, while day exists, 
night is still unknown. Numerous myths relate 
how darkness is produced and the regular alter- 
nation of day and night follows. The Wiimbaio, 
an Australian tribe, say that at one time the sun 
never moved. Nurelli, tired of eternal day, bade 
it go down by the west."* In Banks Island, Qat, 
after making all things, did not know how to make 
night, and it was always day. He heard that 
there was night at Vava, and went there to get it 
from I Qong, Night. Eetnmmg with it, he bade 
his brothers prepare for night. The sun now moved 
westwards ; he let go the night, and it was dark. 
After a time he cut it w’ith a knife, and daylight 
again shone out. In Lepers’ Island this is told of 
Tagaro.® The Meitheis say that at first there 
were two suns which rose and set alternately. A 
slave, tired of getting no rest, shot one of them. 
There w^as now ahvays darkness. The other sun 
refused to come forth, but at last did so as a result 
of certain ceremonies.® The savage Malays of 
Malacca have a myth of three suns, one of whieli 
was always left in the sky, The female sun was 
induced to swallow her husband and child, and 
now there was night.*^ A native Brazilian mytli . 
tells that at first there was ho night. Night, or a 
cobra who owned night, slept at the bottom of the 
waters. His daughter would not sleep with her 
husband till he procured darkness from her father. 
Servants were sent to bring a tticuman fruit from 
him. In spite of all warnings, they opened it, and 
all grew dark. The daughter now separated day 
from night.® In Santa Cruz sun and moon are 
said to have travelled together, but by a trick the 
sun caused the moou to fall into a marsh and went 
on before her. Night is the result of a part of 
the moon becoming black through this trick.® A 
Finnish myth says that in the beginning there 
was nothing but water and light — an unusual 
version of the cosmogonic idea.^® In some instances 
night is formed as the result of a dualism. The 
Yezidis say that Gk)d made the world beautiful. 
Then Malilc-Tafls appeared before Him and said that 
there could be no light without darkness^ no day 
without night, and accordingly. He caused night to 
follow day In a Wallachian Ma/rchen God sends 
a bee to inquire of the devil, the master of night, 

1 A. Junod, Ufe of a S. African Tribe, Neuch^, 1918, 

p. 282. 

2 D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 280. 

8 C. W. Hobley, ./A/xxxuL [1903] 828, 381. 

4 Howitt, p. 428 ; cf. A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion^, 
London, 1899. i. 124#. 

6 R. H. CodnngtoD, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 166, 
171» . 

6 T. C. Hodeon, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 125 ff, 

7 W. W. Skeat and 0. 0. Blagden, Paga^x Races qf the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 3^. 

8 P, J. de Santa-Anna Nery, Folk-lore hrisilien, Paiis, 1888, 
p. 65 ; Couto de Magalhtes, Contes indiens du Brisil, Rio de 
Jar*" - -««« - - 


Janeiro, 1883, p. 1. 

8 W. O’FerraU, JAIxxxiy. [1904] 224. 
10 O. Diihnhardt, Natursagen, i. 69. 
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whether there should be one sun or more. The 
bee rests on the devil’s head and hears his, cogi- 
tations to the effect that, if there are several suns, 
men will get so accustomed to heat that there will 
be no fear of hell ; night will be as clear as day ; 
and the works of darkness will be brought to 
an end.^ In Breton folk-belief God created the 
day, and the devil made night as an offset to it.^ 
The same dualism is found in a Melanesian story 
in which all that Tagaro makes is good. Suqe, 
who makes evil things, wished to have six nights 
to one day, but Tagaro sent him underground to 
i-ule the souls of the dead.® An extremely naive 
Macedonian Mdrchen tells how all creation, grate- 
ful to the sun for his light and warmth, proposed 
to reward him with a wife. But the lion said that 
several suns would be born and all would be burned 
up. All agreed that it was better for the sun not 
to marry. In disgust he hid himself in the sea, 
and all became dark, to the consternation of the 
animals. But the hen, persuading him that mar- 
riage was a disgrace, caused him to rise from the 
sea every morning, This myth obviously origi- 
nates from the apparent disappearance of the sun 
into the sea at night, and his apparent rising from 
it in the morning. An Eskimo myth relates that j 
sun and moon were once removed, causing dark- 
ness which no shaman could dispel. A boy is 
sent by his aunt to go south, where he will find 
the light. He arrives at a hut where light like a 
ball of fire is lying, but it is hidden by a man 
shovelling snow, which causes obscurity. He steals 
the light and is pursued. He breaks oft pieces, 
each of which produces day, which is then foilowea 
by night. They are of unequal lengths because 
sometimes he travels a longer time without throw- 
ing out light, sometimes a shorter time.® This 
myth exactly reproduces the phenomena of the 
Aretio dark wmter, and the phenomena of days 
and nights of varying lengths. 

4 . Gods of light and darkness ; sun and moon. 
— Day and night or tJieir rulers or representatives, 
sun and moon, are often personified as male and 
female, or as husband and wife, as in the Eskimo 
myths already cited (§ i). This is found in Ameri- 
can Indian mytholo^ ; and in Australian belief, 
e.g* among the Arunta, the sun is female, the 
moon male.® It is also found among the Andaman 
Islanders (the sun is the wife of the moon), the 
Indians of Guatemala, in Central Celebes, in 
Cumana, among the Ewe and Yomba, in Tahiti, 
among the Piutes, among the Ainus, and among 
the peasants of Oherpfalz.^ In another American 
myth day and night are two wives who produce 
light and darkness by sitting alternately at the 
door of their tent,® 

In New Britain sun and moon, to whom belong 
respectively day and night, are children of Ilu and 
Mamao, and, having gone up to the sky, have 
stayed there ever since,® 

In a Tongan myth Vatea and Tonga-iti quarrel 
about the parentage of the first-born of Papa, each 
claiming it as his own. The child is cut in two. 
Vatea throws one part up to the sky, where it 
becomes the sun ; Tonga-iti throws the other to 
the darl^ky, whence the moon. This is explained 


I A. Schott, Walach, Mdo'chen, Stuttgart, 1846, p, 283 f. 

3 p. SdIrfUot, ^olk-lore de JPranGe^ Paris, 1904-07, L 136. 

- » Oodrington,p, 169. < DfihnbaHit, p. 180. 

; .»I5i8j9fTrfl8993,pt.l,p.484. 

» W RBBW U90S1, jp. 17i ; Spencer-Gillen», p. 661. 

VE. H. Man, £1882-83] 160; 0. Stoli, Guatemala^ 

Leipzig, 1885, jp. 276; Lasch, ARW lii. 184, 107; Ellis, Ewe- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 66, Yoruba-weaking Peoples, 
do. 1894, p. 88 ; A. Bastian, Inseigruppen von Ooeani&rL Berlin, 

242a; 

: 9 fi/petitefe, Trad, ind, du Canada nord^ouesL Paris, 1886, 
p.'ieif. ‘ , 

® Qi ^09(ji, Mekwsiam and Polynesians,^ London, 1910, p. 
■ W8. ■ 
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as Day and Night alternately embracing Earth, 
their joint offspring being sun and moon.^ 

In Norse mythology Night and Day are mother 
and son, set in the sky by All-Father, who gives 
each a horse and chariot to drive round the earth. 
The sun also has a chariot.® 

In many of the myths just cited sun and moon 
are not always regarded as causi^ light and dark- 
ness, or rather day and night. These exist apart 
from them, though the two are associated together. 
A clear connexion between them, however, is seen 
in another group of myths— those of the sun- 
catcher. In some of these the sun is tied down, 
as in a Toda instance, by a demi-god. There is 
at once darkness on the earth ana in the under 
world, whither the sun goes at night. The people 
of both implore the demi-god for the Sun’s release.® 
More usually the sun is captured because his course 
is far too rapid and darkness comes too soon— found 
in many Polynesian myths— or too erratic, as in a 
Ute myth.^ Sometimes, however, he is captured 
in order to lengthen the ordinary day, and this 
group is then connected with magical rites which 
have also this for their purpose.® Again, he is 
captured by some persons who wish to amuse 
themselves, but it becomes so hot that the cap- 
tors run away.® The second group of myths is 
obviously suggested in answer to such a question 
as was raised by the Inca prince : Why cannot the 
sun wander freely about ? Clearly because he 
obeys the will of a superior being. This is an 
idea found also in tlie mythologies of the higher 
culture. 

For further examples see MSlusine, il. £1884-86] 556; Lang, 
MyUi, Rit. mid ReL^i, 124 f. ; B. B. Tybr, Early EisL of Man- 
kind^, London, 1870, p. 846 

Light and darkness, day and night, sun, moon, 
and stars are often personified or worshipped as 
gods, or the sun, moon, and stars, as sources of 
ught, are the dwellings of gods. Thus the Ainus 
believe in a spirit of light who lives in the sun or 
animates it {EME i. 242®). Many African tribes 
have a high god, often the sky personified, and 
many of them worship the heavenly bodies as 
sources of light. Loba, the high god of the Bak- 
wiri, has a name signifying onginally Heaven or 
Sun, and so in many other instances.’ Shangp of 
the Yomba is the sun, dwelling in a flaming house 
of brass ; one of his train is Biri, the darkness.® 
The Kavirondo worship the moon and the sun, the 
latter regarded as apathetic, occasionally benefi- 
cent, but usually malignant. Among the ancient 
Teutons and Celts sun and moon were also divini- 
ties to whom a cult was paid.^® Among the Poly- 
nesians Ka-ne is the sunlight and Tangaloa is 
the lord of light, his brother being Kongo, god of 
dark and night. The Andaman Islanders connect 
Pulnga, their high god, with the sky, where he set 
the sun and moon, who give light by his command 
and have their meals near his house.^® Among the 
Hottentots Tsuni-Goam, the red dawn, is opposed 
to the dark sky personified as Gaunah,^ With the 


1 W. W. Gin, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, London,- 
1876, p. 46. 

2 Grimm, pp. 786, 787. 

3 W. H. R. Kivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 692. 

4Q. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, 
p. 248 ; Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^, p. 100 (in this case Maui beats 
the sun and makes it lame) ; Gm, pp. 62, 70 ; Grey, Polynes, 
Myth., p. 24f. ; J RBEW, p. 24. 
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1891, pp. 43, 62, 80, , ‘ ' 

8 Ellis, Yorvba-speaking Peoples, p. ,46 f. ; Probenius, p. 232 f. 

9 G, A. S. Nor thoote, JRAI xxxvfi. £1907] 63. 

10 Grimm, p. 704. . - 

11 Gill, pp. 10-14 ; Grey, p. Xtf. 

, W B. H, Man, JAJxU. l&f., 166. 

18 X. Hahn, tsuni-Qoim, London, 1881, pp. 124, 126, 
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Fijians Ndauthina is god of light and fire, whose 
love of light in his infancy was so great that his 
mother bound lighted reeds to his head.^ 

5. Regions of light and darkness.— As in the 
higher religions the beneficent or loftier gods are 
connected with light or dwell in the sky (cf . 1 Ti 
6^®, ‘ dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto^, so it is Sso in savage belief. The 
Australian high gods, Btlnjil, Mungun-ngaur, and 
Baiame, dwell in the sky or in Keladi, 'eternal 
brightness,’ ^nd the Kurali of the Murray Biver 
tribes is an embodiment of light.^ The higher 
Polynesian gods, Tangaroa, Tangaloa, Tii, etc., 
dwell in the light heavens, seven or ten in number.® 
The Khonds reverence Bura Pennu, god of light, 
or Bella Poona, the sun-god, whose dwellings are 
the sun and the place where it rises. Puliiga, the 
Andaman high god, lives in the sky. This is true 
also of many African gods; e.y., the Zulus hold 
that the creator lives in heaven, and Nzambi 
Mpungu of the Piort dwells behind the firma- 
ment.^ Similarly one of the names of the supreme 
being of the Indians of Guiana signifies ‘the 

, Ancient One in Skyland.’ ® Many of the Teutonic 
godsi some of them gods of light, dwelt in the sky, 
where Valhalla was situated. 

‘From the sky the gods descend to earth,, along the sky they 
make their journeys, and through the sky they survey unseen 
the doings of men.* 6 ■ 

So also Elysium, the abode of the blest, whether 
it is in the sky or on or below the earth, is always 
a region of light and brightness. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the abode of unhappy spirits in all 
mythologies is dark and gloomy, in this resembling 
the abode of the shades in religions where no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between good and bad 
spirits— the Bab. Arallu, the Heb. Sh^^dl, the Greek 
Hades (see the series of artt. on Blest, Abode of 
THE). 

The subterranean Pueliko or Tartarus of the Caroline 
Islanders is cold and dark.*? In Folymesia, as Po, or darkness, 
was the primal source of light and of the gods of light, so it is 
also conceited as the subterranean place of ni^t whither 
departed spirits go.^ In Nauumea the wicked go to a place of 
mud and darkness.® The Japanese Yomi, or Hades, means 
‘darkness,’ and it is presided over by 8usa-no-wo, a personifica- 
tion of the rain-storm, and a moon -god, ruling also the darkness 
of night.io The Scandinavian Niflhel is a place of darkness 
surrounded by fogs and gloom (see Blest, Aboos of the 
£Teutonio]). 

6, Evil powers and darkness.— Evil gods, gods 
of death, etc., are often associated with darkness, 
or divinities who are not evil have often acquired 
a sinister aspect in so far as they are associated 
with the night or even with the moon, the ruler of 
the night. The Sakai believe that the lord of hell, 
a cavern in the interior of the earth, is a friend of 
darkness and cannot bear the light.^ In Polynesia 
Bongo, brother of Tangaroa, is god of darkness 
and night ; Hine-nui-te-po, the great mother night, 
into which all must fall, is a personification of night 
and death. ^ Some Australian divinities to whom 
evil powers are ascribed are connected with dark- 
ness and night. The J apanese Susa-no- wo, already 
referred to, is another instance. Much more gener- 
ally all evil spirits, demons, ghosts, and the like 
are associated with darkness, which men’s fears 
peopled with them. 

i B. Thomson, TAa MJians, London, 1908, p. 118. 

3 JAI xiv. [1885] 318, xiii. [1884] 193 ; B. Brough Smyth, Abor, 
of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, i, 423. 

3 Gill, pp. 4, 13; Ellis, i. 114, 326*, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 240 L, 

4 H. Callaway, Rel. System of the Aimzulu, Natal, 1870, 

. p. 49 f. ; A. Labg, Making of I^ligion% London, 1900, p. 228. 

P E. F. im Thum, Among the Indiam of Guiana, London, 
1883, p. 366. 

^ Grimm, p. 698. 

- 7 p, w. Christian, Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 76. 

; 8 Ellis, i. 896; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 267 f. 

S-Turner, /Samoa, p. 292. 10 Aston, pp. 63, 137 f. 

Mi'Sk^atBlflgden, il 286. 

. pp. 4, 10^14: Taylor, p. 100 ; Ellis, i. 823 f. 

f. w 3 ©© BRE iv. 023*. 


In S.B. Guinea evil spirits called werahana inhabit dark 
places and wander about at night ; and in New Britain Kaia, a 
spirit causing disease, earthquake, etc., lives in craters and dark 
p1aces.i The Tasmanians thought that lower spirits concealed 
themselves in dark ravines by day and came forth at night to do 
hann.3 The Australians also peopled the darkness with a 
variety of horrible beings ready to pounce upon men.® In- 
numerable other examples from savage belief might be cited. 
Similarly, among the Celts and Teutons a variety of demoniac 
and supernatiural beings were associated wth the darkness, 
and In fofic-superstition generally fairies, witches, demons, wer- 
wolves, vampires, and ghosts are most powerful in the hours of 
darkness, especi^y ‘at the lone mianight hour when bad 
spirits have power. *4 See artt. Demons and Spirits, Fairy, 
Lycanthropy, Vampire. 

Among savages, as also among higher races, 
there is a wide-spread fear of the darkness. Many 
savages will not travel or even leave their huts or 
camp at night ; or, if they do so, they must be 
armed with firebrands and the like to keep evil 
^irits at a distance, since these fear the light. 
Thus we find magical rites to overcome the 
terror of darkness ; e.g,, in New Caledonia the 

riest, when cutting the umbilical cord of a boy, 

ad a vessel of water before him, dyed black as 
ink, in order that when the child grew up he might 
not fear to go anywhere on a dark night.® For 
similar reasons an eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
universally feared. Generally a monster is sup- 
posed to be destroying these bodies, and, since thej 
are so often regarded as the sources of light, it is 
feared that their destruction would mean a return 
to the primordial darkness. Every precaution is 
therefore taken to scare off the destroying monger 
or to bring to an end whatever other mythical 
cause is attributed to an eclipse,® In connexion 
with the belief that evil spirits have power in the 
dark must be noted the wide-spread idea that their 
power ceases at dawn, or that, if they are surprised 
by daylight, they are destroyed. This applies to 
all evil beings, demons, witches, fairies, etc. See 
art. Fairy. 

7. Dualism of light and darkness.— The contrary 
nature of light and darkness, the qualities instinc- 
tively associated with each — life with light, ^ death 
and terror with darkness— might easily suggest to 
primitive minds a species of natural dualism. The 
day seems to be swallowed up by nighty again to 
appear and drive it away ; at an eclipse sun or 
moon is wholly or partially concealed by darkness, 
figured as a beast or demon, but again emerges 
victorious. Hence in some instances on the lower 
levels of culture light, or day, and darkness, or 
night, may be personified and regarded as in con- 
flict. That this was the case is obvious from such 
a dualistic system as the Parsi, which is funda- 
mentally concerned with an older natural dualism 
of light and darkness, giving rise to a moral dual- 
ism of good and evil. The same dualism is found 
sporadically in other higher religions, and in faiths 
in which the influence of Parsiism was felt,® also 
perhaps in such a dualism as exists in the religion 
of the Buriats (g^.v.). On the other hand, since 
light, day, sun, seem to rise out of night, they are 
perhaps more often regarded as produced by dark- 
ness, rather than hostile to it, as in Polynesian 
mythology and elsewhere {§ i). It is also probable 
that modem inquirers into savage myths nave too 
readily assumea that mythical personaa||s repre- 
sented, on the one hand, light, sun, ordaro, and, 
on the other, darkness and night, and that myths 
of a contest between a hero and a demoniac being 
necessarily meant a contest between light and dark- 

1 Brown; Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 236, 867. 

2 A. Linff Eotli, A&or. cf Tasmania, London, 1899, p. 53. 

3 Waitz-Gerland, vi. 801; Brougii Smyth, i. 467; Spencer- 
Gillen^ 496. 

4 Sir W. Scott, Eve of St, John, verse 24. 

5 Turner, Samoa, p. 341. 

6 Lasch, AjRW iii. 97-152 ; also art. Prodigies and Portents. 

7 Of. P. Giran, Slagie ei rel annamite, Paris, 1912, 

p. 118. 

5 See Dahnbardt, pp. 27 fE., 48. 
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ness. While it is possible that certain American 
myths adumbrate such a contest, it is likely that, 
on arbitrary philological grounds, such an inter- 
pretation has been too easily applied to thein.^ 
One aspect of such a mythic strife may be seen 
in the beings associated with light and darkness 
rather than in these themselves personified. Thus 
the demoniac beings who have power in the dark- 
ness are generally powerless and are not feared by 
day (§ 6), or those connected with gloom and 
darkness are often regarded as opposite in nature 
or opposed to divinities or spirits of light— 
e.pr., gods residing in the heavens. In primitive 
religion decisive examples of a conflict between 
light and darkness are few in number, but the 
mythic method is seen in the words of a Basuto 
who described nature as given up to perpetual 
strife— the wind chasing the clouds, darkness pur- 
suing night, winter summer, etc.® If, as has been 
supposed, the Polynesian Maui is the sun (though, 
as has been seen, Maui captures the sun), then the 
story of how he intended to pass through the body 
of fiine-nui-te-po, but was unsuccessful and died, 
and so brought death into the world, might be a 
myth of the sun or light being swallowed up by 
darkness.® In Khond belief the supreme creator, 
Bora Pennu, the light- or sun-god, is opposed, not 
by darkness, but by Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, 
the bringer of disease, death, and other evils. ^ 
Japanese mythology preserves a story of the retii’e- 
ment of the sun-goddess to the rock cave of heaven, 
leaving the w^orld to darkness, because of the mis- 
conduct of her brother Susa-no- wo, the storm-god 
and later ruler of Yomi (the dark Hades). The 
gods dance in front of the cave, and she comes out 
to see them and is prevented from re-entering. 
Light is thus restored to the world. This suggests 
a myth of the strife between light and darkness. 
Later Shinto theolo^ans allegorize the goddess’s 
retirement as emblematic of the darkness of sin, 
and the renewal of light as signifying repentance.® 
Grimm has suggested that many phrases in Teu- 
tonic languages used of light and darkness, day 
and night, show the one as a hostile, evil power in 
contrast to the kindly character of the other, and 
that there is perennial strife between the two.® 

Literature.— O. Dahnhardt, Naturs^en^ L *Sagen zura 
Alten Test.,* Leipzig and Berlin, 1907 ; L. Frobenius, Die Welt’ 
anschatmng der JS'aturvoUcer, Weimar, 1898 ; R. Lasch, ‘ Die 
Finstemisse in der Myth, tind im rel. Branch aer Volker,* 
iii. [1900] 97-162: M4lusim, ii. [Paris, 1884-85] 654 ff.; E. B, 
Tylor, PC3, London, 1891, passim, 

J. A. MacCtjlloch. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Chinese). -The 
Chinese outlook on life and attitude towards re- 
ligion give more prominence to light than to 
darkness. 

The two principles w'-hich pervade all nature and 
to which everything is assigned — the yin and ya7ig 
principles, the dualistic elements of Chinese philo- 
sophy — are also the two headings into which light 
and darkness are differentiatea. Yin, it may be 
said, is darkness, and yang light. The latter 
stands for the upper world of light ; the fonner for 
the nether world of gloom and semi-darkness. 

, : It is difficult to classify as gods of darkness any 
of the ^s of the Chinese, unless Yftma (Yen-ma, 
Yen-lo), the ruler of Hades, with his entourage of 
officials and demons, be considered as such. The 
, light of the sun is wanting in the Chinese nether 

■ 1 For these myths see D. G. Brinton, MgiAs the New Worlds 
Philadelphia, 1896, p. 198 ff.; Tylor, ii. 290 ff. For 

some^ arguments against these vie\\'S see A. Lang, NinetmUh 
. Cent. xix. [1886] 60-65, and CvMomaTid l^ndon, 1898, 

p..l97 ff. (against Hahn's theory of a contest oi light and dark- 
- ness in Hottentot mythology). 

- ^ £; Oasalis, Les Bassoutos^ Paris, 1859, p. 253. 

® Grey, Polynes. Myth., p. 38 f. ; Waitz-Gerland, vi, 261, 267. 

. o. HaoPherson, Memorials of ServUse m India, London, 
.1365, p. 84. 

:» Artdn, p. 100 f. 6 Grimm, p. 752. 


world ; it is a land of shades and of the shadow of 
death, for a twilight gloom prevails. The idea of 
hells in Taoism was derived from Buddhism ; but 
the conception was developed on different lines. 
Utter daitoess reigns in eight hells out of the 
millions of various abodes of punishment in the 
future world of Chinese Buddhism.^ 

In the primitive religion of the ancient Chinese 
nature - worship was prominently apparent, and 
remnants of this are still found : in the erstwhile 
Forbidden City, or Inner City, of Peking there is a 
splendid altar to Light. The sun, according to the 
Chinese, is the source of all brightness, and the mas- 
culine principle in nature is embodied in it, while the 
moon IS considered to be the essence of the female 
princiiile. The philosopher Chu Hsi said : 

* In the beginning heaven and earth were just the light and 
dark air. . . . The subtle portion of the air . . . became heaven 
and the sun, moon, and stars. . . . Light and darkness have 
no beginning.’® 

The * visible darkness ’ that engulfs the sun and 
moon at an eclipse is supposed popularly to be the 
effect of a monster swallowing them. Mandarins 
under the old regime offered worship as an official 
duty daring an eclipse, soldiers fired muskets, and 
priests clanged cymbds and chanted prayers to 
the sun and moon. While all this was going on, 
the populace fired crackers and clashed pots and 
pans to frighten the monster away.® 

There is an altar to the sun to the east of the 
Tatar City of Peking. That to the moon is outside 
the w’est wall.’* 

In that ancient Chinese classic, the Yi Kinq, 0 T 
Book of Changes, one of the trigrams is an emblem 
of light or biightness.® Light and brightness are 
the symbols of, or attributes applied to, goodness 
and virtue.® The rising of the brightest object in 
the sky is suggestive of advancing, and Hfl Ping- 
wS-n of the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1367) thus 
applies it : 

*Of bright things there is none so bright as the sun, and 
after its pattern he [the superior man] makes himself bright.’ 7 

These instances show that the Cliinese early 
seized on the striking symbolism of light and dark- 
ness to represent a mental or moral condition as 
well as a physical one; and this expressive lan- 
guage ha^ continued in use. It appeals now and 
again in the Tdo Teh Ching : 

“We should attemper our brightness, and bring ourselves 
into agreement with the obscurity of others.’^ * Use the light 
that is within you to revert to your natural clearness of sight.’® 

There is the goddess of lightning, worshipped by 
both Buddhists and Taoists, who, according to the 
popular mythology, was appointed to accompany 
the god of thunder on his expeditions to prevent 
his making a mistake, for on one occasion, finding 
I the white rind of a melon flung away, in the 
I darkness of a smoke-begrimed Chinese kitchen, he 
} mistook it for rice and killed with his chisel and 
I hammer the supposed waster of good food. To 
! prevent the recurrence of such an event the goddess 
; carries a mirror in each hand, or one in her two 
I hands, and flashes light on objects before the god 
strikes. This is the exiilanation of * the lightning’s 
; fiery wing.’ 

The god of fire is another of the gods connected 
with light. His name, Hwa Kwang, may be 
rendered ‘Beautiful Light.’ Unlike the majority 
of the popular gods, he was not originally a human 


1 E. J. Eitel, Sandbook of Chinese Bnddkism^, London, 1888, 
p. 105^. 

®T. McOlatchie, Confucian Cosmogony, p. 68ff., ^lnoted 
in S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, revjs&l ed^, London, 
1883, ii. 141. • 

8 See H. C. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image, and Demon, 
London, 1886, p. 71. 

4 See Mrs. A. Little, Guide to P^ng, Tientsin, 1904, p. 83ff. ; 

cf. EzkSis. 

5 J. Legge, Ti King, SBJB xvi. [1882] 136, note. 

8 ib. p. 810. 7 p. 311 , note. 

8 J. Tegsts qf Taoism, 8SE xxxix. [1891] 50. 

8 H« A. Giles, Omang 2^, London, 1889, p. 19 ; see Tdo Teh 
Ching,cit^M, 
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being, but a lamp, of which the snuffings of the 
wick were turned into a man by the recital of a 
charm. He is the form and soul of fire.^ Both 
Buddhists and Taoists claim him. 

The Buddhists deify light by personification 
in the hodhisattva Marichi Deva. The Chinese 
represent her with eight arms. In two of her 
hands she holds up emblems of the sun and moon. 
She is the goddess of light, and protects nations 
from war. Among her other titles is that of 
Queen of Heaven. The Taoists also claim her as 
one of their deities, and fix her residence in a star 
in the constellation of Sagittarius.® 

Buddha after Buddha, ppmmencin^ witli Sakya- 
muni Buddha, has light as one of his attributes, 
or some manifestation of light appears in the 
course of his life in connexion with him. Five- 
coloured lights flashed at his birth, and flame burst 
from his dead body.® Every Buddha has, among 
his characteristics, a circle of hairs between his 
eyebrows by which he can illuminate the universes.^ 
‘Light’ and ‘Brightness’ often appear in the 
names given to different Buddhas, as well as occa- 
sionally to others, and to different objects. Among 
these names of Buddhas, present or to come, sup- 
posed to be real or fictitious, are such as ‘ Bright- 
ness of the Law,’ ‘ One whose feet display m 3 n:iads 
of Luminous Figures,’ ‘The Buddha of Fixed 
Light,’ ‘Light and Bright,’ ‘The Bright Effulgence 
of Sun and Moon,’ ‘The Clear and Bright Efficacy 
of Sun and Moon.* The 930th Buddha of the 
present kalpa is called ‘The Buddha of AVonderful 
Light.’ Some twenty billions of Buddhas have 
the title of ‘ Cloud Sovereign Illuminating King.’ 
Five liundred arhats will reai^pear as Buddhas 
with the name of ‘ AVide-spreading Brightness.’® 
Some of the demons in -which Buddhism believes 
shed a glare of light.® A realm mentioned in 
Buddhism is * The Realm of Great light.* ^ One of 
the sixteen (or eighteen in Northern Buddhism) 
celestial worlds is that of ‘ Light and Sound,’ ® and 
another is that of ‘ Unlimited Light.’ ® Buddhism 
has five ‘ Luminous Treatises.’ A fictitious de- 

S ice of samadhi is also called ‘Pure Light and 
rightness,’ and another ‘ Pure Light.’ “ 

In Northern Buddhism the ‘ Buddha of Bound- 
less Light,’ disusing great light, Amita ( Amitabha), 
originated in the ideal of boundless light, and was 
thought of at first as impersonal. He is the most 
popular of all the Buddhas among the Chinese 
people. In his heaven, the wonderful and glorious 
Paradise of the West, two Buddhas ‘radiate light 
oyer three thousand great worlds. ’ Amita Buddha 
himself, in the words of the Chinese poem singing 
his praises, has a 

*. . . halo of light that encircles his head, 

The sun at noonday is less glorious than he.*^3 
.As to those who enter that heaven, 

•The material body of men while on earth 
Is exchanged for another ethereal and bright. 

That is seen from afar to be glowing with light.* W 

This new mystical school makes use of the sym- 

1 See 3>yer Ball, ‘Scraps from Chinese Mythology,’ in China 
Bemm, Hongkong, 1872-1901, xii. 188 ff., 824 ff., 402 fif. 

3 Eitel, Handbook, p. 97 f. 

S Ib, pp. 136a, 1880. 4 Ji,. p. isgb. 

5 J6. pp. (1st ed. ; the 2nd ed., 66i», does not translate the 
Oiunese}, 4^, 129^, 60^, llSb (the 1st ed. [1870] gives ‘The 
Bright Effulgence,* eta, as translation of the Chinese ; the 2nd 
ed. gives only the Chinese), p. 173b (the same difference between 
the two ^ition^. Also see pp. 129», 140b, 116* (1st ed., 141» in 2nd 
.edA 166b (here again the Chinese is nottranslated in the 2nd ed.). 
« p. 122bf.'of Ist ed., 206b of 2nd (the Ist ed. is here fuUer). 
2 P* P- 9^ 1st ed., 204 b of 2nd (here again the Chinese is 
- . not translated in 2nd ed.). 

; p.l6b. 

^ the term is translated : it is not 

tiriinsUfced in the 2nd ed., p. 63b. 

\ Buddhisiy^, London, 1893, p. 234. 

. mb, p. 178 , \ 14/5, 


holism of light in its description of religious states 
of its devotees.^ In some cases light plays an im- 
portant part in the advent to earth of a god on his 
incarnation, and even one of the mythical emperors 
of China, the Yellow Emperor (2698 B.C.), owed his 
origin to this. 

With the Taoist gods, a ray of light shoots 
down arrow-like from heaven to the future mother 
shortly to be delivered of a child, and thus the 
divine is blended with the human in the infant, 
who has sometimes to expiate some sin from which 
his godlike nature has not saved him, or to cure 
or to eradicate some infirmity still inherent in his 
moral nature. 

AVe find a brilliant light in connexion with the 
1 (reparations for the birth of the Taoist Gemmeous 
Sovereign, the Supreme Ruler, and in his later 
incarnations a golden light or a glimmering light® 
descends. Somewhat similar experiences occurred 
when the Taoist Aged Sire united with light, and 
became dust and was born on earth.® A Taoist 
writer of the Yuan dynasty says that light broke 
forth spontaneously in the primordial void, spring- 
ing from itself in the heart of the void, and his 
idea would appear to be that to attain illumination 
one must empty oneself as the primordial void of 
which he speaks was empty.^ 

T lie w ord ‘ Light ’ is used as one of the Chinese clan- 
names or surnames, as it is in English, but it also 
appears sometimes as an individual name bestowed 
on an infant, and occasionally in union with some 
other character in a name selected later in life. 

Lixeratdrb. — T his is sufBcieutly cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyek Ball. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Christian). -The 
symbolical use of the words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ 
is very common in early Christian literature, and in 
the main was derived from the OT, as will be seen 
by the references given below. As time went on, 
the metaphor of light served as one method of ex- 
pressing the theological conception of the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. ^ 

I. The sjnnboUsmin the NT. — ^AYe may pass by 
the obvious metaphor by which to speak or suet 
‘ in the light ’ is to do so ‘openly,’ and to speak or 
act ‘in the darkness’ is to do so ‘secretly,* as in 
Mt lO®’, Lk 12® (cf. Jn 18®®, and Eph 3®, 1 Co 4®). 
More to our purpose are the numerous passages 
where ‘ light ’ denotes knowledge, truth, and holi- 
ness, and ‘ darkness ’ denotes ignorance and sin — 
ignorance in all its phases being included in the 
latter simile : absence of knowledge, spiritual 
blindness, error, and wickedness ; for blindness, if 
wilful, becomes sin. The opposition between light 
and darkness is expressed m Jn 3 ^®^* ; men had 
the opportunity, for light is come into the world, 
but thej loved the darkness rather than the light, 
for their works were evil— ‘ every one that doeth 
ill hateth the light.’ ‘Darkness’ expresses the 
state of the world before the Incarnation (Jn 1®, Lk 
1^) ; the idea is taken from Is 9®, where it is said 
that ‘the people that walked in darlcness have 
seen a great light.’ To be in a state of sin and 
ignorance is to walk, or sit, or be in darkness 
(1 Jn !«• 9 2®, Jn 8^, 1 Th 5«-, Ro 2^, LMt®). In 
Jn 8^® the ‘light of life ’ is the light ‘ wnroh both 
^rings from life and issues in life ’ (B. F. Westcott, 
Gospel according to St, John, London, 1908, in loc,). 
The metaphor is very common in the Johannine 
writings, but it is freqraently found elsewhere. In 
Mt 6®®^ the ‘body full of light’ {4t(aTeiv6v) denotes 
purity and holiness, and the ‘ body full of darkness’ 
{cKoreuflv) denotes evil; so Lk 11®"' (cf. Pr 14^®). 

1 See T. Richards, The New Test, of Higher Buddhism, Edin- 
burgh, 1910, pp. 66, 149, 161, etc. 

3 Dyer Ball, ‘ Scraps from Chinese Mythology,* in China Review, 
xi. 72 If., 207, 213, 282, 287. 

' 4/6.p.86f. 

» See X. Wieger, Le Canon tacfUte, Paris, 1911, !. 66, no. 246- 
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In Ac 26^® the preaching of the gospel is to tum 
the people from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. St. Paul uses the 
metaphor freely. The * works of darkness* are the 
evil deeds of the present * night,’ and the ‘ armour 
of light ’ is to be put on in view of the approach of 
* the day (Ro 13^*; cf. Eph 5^^; for ‘night’ and 
* day ’ in this connexion see 1 Tli S'*'* ®), We are 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
and have been delivered out of the power of dark- 
ness (Col P^*). The fruit of the li»ht is in all 
goodness, righteousness, and truth (Eph 5^ RV). 
Light has no communion with darkness, and there- 
fore Chiistians are not to be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers (2 Co quoted in Apost Const, viii. 
34, to forbid Christians to pray with heretics). So 
St. Paul uses the verb ‘ to darken ’ (cr/cor/fw or | 
(TKordw) in Ro IP® and Eph 4^® metaphorically of 
the hardening of the heart or the blinding of the 
eyes by ignorance, just as he uses ‘ to enlighten ’ 
in a metaphorical sense in Eph (cf. Jn 
1® ; see below, § 4). St. Peter speaks of our being 
called out of darkness into God*s marvellous light 
(1 P 2®). The curious passage 2 P 1^®, where pro- 
phecy is as ‘ a lamp shining in a squalid 
place,’ may be compared with Mic 3®, where ‘ dark- 
ness ’ is used of want of spiritual perception in a 
prophet.^ 

The name * Light ’ is given to God. Not only is 
light a gift of God, but God is by nature ‘light’ 
(1 Jn P 4>Qs anarthrous) j therefore He can be 
known by His creatures, and is all-holy, for in Him 
is no darkness at all. This goes much further than 
Is 10^^ where God is called ‘ the light of Israel/ or 
Ja P’, where He is called the * Father of lights ’ 
heavenly bodies[?3). 

This divine attribute is claimed by or ascribed 
to our Lord in Jn 8*® ( ‘ I am the light of the world ’) 
9® 12®®*^, Lk 2®®, Mt 4“ (from Is 9^). St. John 
says that in the Word was life, and the life was 
the light of men, shining in the. darkness ; He was 
‘ the true light which lighteth every man, coming 
' into the world,’ i,e, by His Incarnation (but see 
Westcott’s note), in contrast to the Baptist, who 
Avas but a Avitness of the light (Jn 1^'®), Because 
He is the light, He will shine {irntpaiiarei) on the 
awakened sleeper (Eph 5^^). He is to be a light to 
all men (Ac 13^^ quoting Is 49® [the reference is 
to Jesus, not to St. Paul, though the Apostle 
identifies his mission with that of his Master] ; cf. 
Is 42®, Avhere the Servant of JahAveh is to be a light 
of the Gentiles— a phrase repeated of the ‘ Son of 
Man ’ in Ethiopic Enoch, xlviii. 4 [1st cent. B.O. ?]). 
The phrase ‘dwelling in light unapproachable* 
(1 Ti 6^®) might be applied to the Son (so Chrys- 
ostom, Horn* mmii, in 1 Tim,., m loc.) or to the 
Father, but probably it refers to the Father (cf. Ps 
104®, Dn 2“). See «Qso § 3, below. 

In an inferior sense the servants of the Incarnate 
. are ‘lights.’ The Baptist (see above) is ‘a lamp 
that burneth and shineth,’ in whose light the 
disciples were willing to rejoice for a season (Jn 
^6®®). All Christians are the light of the world (Mt 
5M Mfis, cf . Ph 2^® (ptacTTTjpeA and are sons or children 
of lightjjtk 16®, Jn 12®®, 1 Th 5®, Eph 5® [‘once 
darlme^.. . . now light in the Lord’]). The 
. angels kre angels of light (2 Co 11^* ; Ave may com- 

E are the light which shone Avhen the angel re- 
sased St. Peter, Ac 12^). In contrast to this, the 
devil and his angels are * world-rulers of this dark- 
ness ’(Eph 6^®), i,e., as the Peshitta paraphrases, 

A The metaphor from the contrast between the dimness of a 
reflected light and the clearness of an open vision, a metaphor 
which was more obvious, no doubt, in the days of unscdentiflc 
reflectors than it is now, is nsed by St. Paul in 1 Co 18^2, where 
he describes our partial knowledge in the present world as 
, ' seeing ‘in a mirror* instead of ‘face to face’; but the words 
which we translate * darkly ’ (lit. ' in a riddle') do not cariy on 
the simile.. 


‘rulers of the aa^opM of this darkncfi?* ’ (meaning 
‘ of this dark Avorld ’), and their realm is the ‘ outer 
darkness ’ mentioned in Mt 8^® (for Jewish parallels 
see W. C. Allen’s note in loc,, ICG [®1912]) 22^® 25^® ; 
this is the place of punishment of sinners, and Ave 
may compare J ude % Avhere the fallen angels are 
said to be ‘ kept in everlasting bonds under dark- 
ness {tl><f>ov) unto the judgement of the great day,’ 
and 2 P 2^"^, Avhere the ‘blackness of the darkness* 
(6 J^6(l>oi ToO iTKdTovs) is said to have been kept for 
evil men. The same idea of punishment is found 
in Eth, Enoch, Ixiii. fi, Avhere the Avicked say: 

‘ Light has vanished from before us, and darkness is 
our dwelling-place for ever and ever ’ ; on the other 
hand, God will for the elect ‘ transform the heaven 
and make it an eternal blessing and light ’ (xlv, 4). 

2. The same symbolism in the Fathers.— The 
symbolism of light and darkness is not so common 
in Patristic writings as in the NT, but a feAv ex- 
amples may be given from the first four or five 
centuries. At the close of the Apostolic period the 
Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 18-20) describes the two 
Avays, of light and darkness, i,e, of good and evil 
(cf. Dt SO*®) ; over the former are stationed the 
light-giving ((pcorayoyol) angels of God, over the 
latter the angels of Satan. In the 3rd cent. 
Origen calls Celsus’s arguments darloiess, the 
truth light (c. Cels, vi. 67). Lecturing a.d. 348, 
Cyril of Jerusalem says (Cat, vi. 9) that the Father 
is eternal light, beaming inexhanstibly. The 
metaphor is found in the Ancient Church Orders 
— e.y., in the Egyptian ( Coptic) Church Order (§ 62), 
the Verona Fragments of the Bidascalia, etc. (ed. 
E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 119), and the Testamsnt 
of our Lord, li. 24 : * The Father hath sent His 
Word [and Wisdom] to enlighten the saints.’ In 
the last-mentioned Avork (Eng. tr. , J, Cooper and 
A, J. Maclean, Edinburgh, 1902) the symbolism is 
very common, both in the apocalyptic prologue 
(Avhere it probably comes from an orimnal apo- 
calypse, perhaps of the 2nd cent. ; see JThSt xiv. 
[1913] 601-604) and in the Church Order proper. 
Christians are children of light (i. pref., 1, 3, 12, 
37)- In the liturgy of this work (L 23) God is 
called ‘ the Father of lights ’ (Ja P^), ‘King of the 
treasm'ies of light,’ ‘Illuminator of the perfect,’ 

* Giver of light eternal. ’ Elsewhere in the book He 
is called ‘Giver or Maker of light ’ (i. 26, 43), ‘ God 
of the lights . . . Whose veil is the light’ (ii. 7). 
Our Lord is ‘ Begetter of light . . , Guardian of 
light eternal,’ who has ‘ shed light on the darkness 
Avithin us’ (i. 26). Jesus is the name of light (ii. 
27). The illumination of the heart is frequently 
referred to (L 15, 21, 23, 31, 32, 38, ii. 6, 7, 9). 

! SomeAvhat more sparingly the simile is used in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Christians are ‘children 
I of light’ (i. 2, ii, 32, 46, 54), as in the parallel 
passages of the Older Bidascalia (see these, arranged 
on opposite pages, in F. X. Funk, Bidasc, et Const, 
Apostolorum, raderbom, 1905). The Father in- 
habitsl^ht inaccessible Const, vi. 11, Afiii. 16, 

from 1 Ti 6^®). Jesus is the true light (v. 16), and 
the bishop must be a student, and enlighten him- 
self with the light of knowledge (ii. 5 ; cf. viii. 37). 
These phrases (except v, 16) are not in the Older 
Bidascalia, In Sarajpion^s Sacramentary God is 
called the ‘ Fount of light,’ and is prayed to give us 
the (or a) Spirit of light (§ 1; JlhSt i, [1899] 105, 
in Funk \pp, cit, ii. 172], numbered § 13). Gregoiy 
of Nazianzus (Orat, xl. 5f. [a.d; 381]) calk angels - 
and men ‘light’ in an inferior sense, though in 
the highest sense God alone is light. 

In the Clementine Becognitibns, now thought to 
be of the 4bh cent., Simou Magus, denying that 
God has a Son, says: that there is a poAA^er of infinite 
and ineffable light (i:e, God), of which power even 
tie Demiurge, Moses, and Jesus are ignorant 
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3. Light as describing the relation of the Father 
and the Son. — We may now investigate the use 
of the phrase ‘ Light of Light * (0ws iK 0wt6s) ap- 
plied to our Lord. In the NT the Father is Light, 
and the Son is Light ; but the above phrase is not 
used, though in He P our Lord is the effulgence 
{d7rauya(r/jLa) of the Father’s glory and the very 
image of His substance ; the reference seems to be 
to Wis 7^*®, where Wisdona is ‘ an efiCulgence from 
everlasting light . . . and an image of [God’s] 

f oodness.’ (For various Patristic comments on 
le 1* see Westcott’s note, Epistle to the Hebrews, 
London, 1889, p. 11.) 

An early apiu’oximation to the phrase * Light of 
Light ’ is found in Origen (de Prin. i. 1), who says 
that God is light, illuminating man, and interprets 
‘ thy light ’ in Ps SG'** of the Son. In the 2nd cent. 
Justin had used tlie illustration of fire kindled 
from fire with reference to the Son and the Father 
{Dial, 11, 128) ; and Tatian (c. Grcec, 5) re-echoes his 
words. So also Tertullian [Apol,- 21) says that a 
ray of the sun is still part of the sun ; there is no 
division of suhstamce, but only an extension ; thus 
Christ is Spirit of Spirit, and God of God, as light 
of light is idndled. But Athanasius sees a danger 
in the metaphor of fire. He says {de Decretis, v, 
23) that the Son is not as fire kindled from the 
heat of the sun, which is commonly put out again, 
but is ‘effulgence’ {dira^/ouriia), signifying that He 
is from the essence, proper and indivisible, of the 
Father, and is one with Him (see A. Robertson’s note 
on the passage in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
iv. [1892] 165). Arms in his letter to Alexander 
had quoted Hieracas as saying that the Son was 
from the Father as a light from a light {\6xvov dirb 
\txyov), or a lamp divided into two (quoted by 
Epiphanius, ifcer. Ixix. 7). In the small treatise 
In ulud ‘ Omnia, ^ 3 (on Lk 10^*^), Athanasius says 
that Christ, the Light, can never be separated 
from the Father. In Orat, c. Arian. iv, 2 the 
writer speaks of the Word as * Light from Fire,’ 
and in iv. 10 compares the Father and the Son to 
fire and the effulgence from it, ‘ which are two in 
being and in appearance, but one in that its effulg- 
ence is from it indivisibly ’ ; but it is uncertain if 
this fourth Oration is by Athanasius. 

Later in the 4th cent, (a.b, 381), Ambrose says 
that ‘the Father is Light, and the. Son is Light, 
and the Holy Ghost is Light, and the Holy Ghost 
is both. Light and Fire,* referring to Is {de 
Spir, Sonet, i. 14 £160 if.]). The well-known hymn 
aQs lkap6v (‘Hail, gladdening Light’), sung at the 
Lamp-lighting, calls the Son the ‘ gladdening Light 
of the holy gloiy of the immortal, heavenly Father ’; 
it is older than Basil, who apparently quotes it {de 
Spir. SancL xxix, [73], a,d. 374). 

The phrase * Light of Light’ is found in the creed 
of Nicfea and in the enlarged creed (called the 
creed ‘of Constantinople’) which came into 
general use. It was denved by the former from 
the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea, which, as 
Eusebius told the Nicene Fathers, had been handed 
down from preceding bishops of that see, and used 
in the baptismal catechesis; this creed had ‘God 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life’ (Socrates, HE 
i, 8). On the other hand, the phrase ‘Light of 
Light ^ is not in the creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
{c, A.i>. 265), which has only * Sole of Sole 4k 
pdvQv), God of God ’ (it is given in Ante-Nicene 
Chr, Lik, XX, [1882] 6). In Cyril of Jerusalem 
{iCat, iv. 7) the Son is called * begotten Life of Life, i 
li^otten Light of Light’; in xi. 4 Cyril repeats 
.'this phrase and adds ‘Truth of Truth, and Wisdom 
'<51; Wisdom, and King of King, and God of God, 
5^. Power of Power’ (cf. xi. 18). The phrase 
: .pght ’ occurs in R. H. Connolly’s recon- 

Apbraates’ creed (4th cent.; JThSt ix. 
£190^. \ but not in the creeds of the various 


Church Orders, though those of the Apost, Const, 
(vii. 41) and of the Egyptian (Coptic) and Ethiopie 
Chnrch Orders are of the Eastern type (those 
of the Testament of onr Lord, the Ccowns 
of HippolyUis, and the Verona Fragments are 
the Western or Roman creed). It is instruc- 
tive to note the different creeds of the Council of 
Antioch in Encseniis, A.D. 341. The second creed 
has ‘God of God, Whole Of Wliole, Sole of Sole, 
Perfect of Perfect, King of King, Lord of Lord, 
the living Word, the living Wisdom, [Life], the 
true Light,’ etc. The third creed has merely ‘ per- 
fect God of perfect God.’ The fourth creed, drawn 
up by a continuation of the Synod, has ‘God of 
God, Light of Light . . . who is the Word and 
Wisdom and Power and Life, and the true Light ’ 
(these creeds are given in Athanasius, de Synodis, 
23, 24, 25, and the second and fourth in Socrates, 
TIE ii. 10, 18 ; see them also in Hefele, Councils, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 77-80). With refer- 
ence to the phrase in question Basil, when dealing 
with the relation of the Son to the Father, and 
speaking of the phrase ‘ like in substance ’ {bfioiov 
Kar oMav), says that he will accept the phrase if 
the word dvapaWdKrwi. (‘without any difference’) 
be added, as equivalent to the Homoousion : 

* Being of this mind the Fathers at Nicaea spoke of the Only- 
begotten as “ Light of Light,” “Very God of very God,” and so 
on , and then consistently i^ded the Homoousion. It is impossible 
for any one to entertain the idea of variableness of fight in 
relation to light, of truth in relation to truth, or of the essence 
of the Only-begotten in relation to that of the Father ’ (Ep. ix. 
3, to Maximus). 

Passing to later times, we note the curious fact 
that the plirase does not occur in the present 
Nestorian Creed (F. E. Brightman, Lit, East, and 
West,, Oxford, 1896, p. 270), though_it is in that of 
the Nestorian Catholicos Ishuyaw (Isho'yahbh) I., 
A.D. 595, which is given by AV. A. Wigram, The 
Assynan Church, London, 1910, p. 291. 

Reviewing the evidence, we conclude that the 
appearance of the phrase in a creed cannot be 
affirmed before the 3rd cent., though perhaps (in 
view of Eusebius’s word ‘bishops’ in the plural as 
above) it was so used early in that century; 
Caesarea was perhaps its first home. But before 
this there is earlier evidence (in the 2nd cent.) of 
the use of tlie symbolism of ‘ Light of Light,’ though 
not of the phrase itself. Even after Nicsea it was 
not by any means universally adopted into creeds. 
It will he remembered that the creed of Nicsea 
was a test of orthodoxy, and was hot at first used 
liturgically ; it was not, apparently, for some time 
used at baptisms, and wa.s not introduced into the . 
Eucharistic service till the end of the 5th century. 
It is not surprising therefore that, in spite of the 
great authonty of the Council of Nicaea, the phrase 
in question did not at once spread very rapidly, 

4. Baptism and light. — In the early Church the 
symbolism of light was closely connected with the 
sacrament of initiation. Baptism was, especially 
by the Greeks, called ‘illumination,’ or 

4>(hricr/jLa, as in Justin \Apol, i. 61), in Gregory of 
Nazianzus {Grot, xl. 1; cf. ii. 36), once in the 
Apost, Const, (ii. 32, where it expressly includes 
the laying on of hands ; in vi, 1 and v*u. 12 the 
word is used literally, of the pillar of fir^.and in 
ii. 5, V. 1 metaphorically, of knowledge ; cf. 2 Co 
4"^* ®), and in the Older Didasealia { Verona Latin 
Fragments, ed. Hauler, p. 87: ‘postiriluminationem 
quod dicit Greecus fotisma,’ with, reference to He 
6^ [not in the corresponding passage of Apost, 
Const,]), Similarly the selected candidates for 
baptism were called (fxtrri^diASPot, ‘ those who are in 
process of being illuminated’ (Lat. eompetentes), 
and the baptized were called ‘ the illuminated ’ {ol 
(fKi}Ti(T$4vT€s ) — as in Justin {Apol, i. 61, 65, Died, 
122), Clement of Alexandria {Peed, i. 6), who 
quotes Eph 5^ of baptism, and wrongly derives 0c6s, 
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* man/ from ^5, * iight/ Cyril of Jerusalem 
Introd. I, xi. 1, xiii. 21), and the Apost Cojtst 
(viii. 8 and 35); Eusebius says that Constantine 
at his baptism *was filled with heavenly light ' 

( Vif, Const, iv. 62). For this reason the baptistery 
was often called in Greek (pwriariipiov ; the Arabic 
Didascalia (§ 35), which derives its account of the 
church buildings from the Testament of our Lord, 
i. 19, ti-ansliterates tliis name into Arabic (Funk, 
Did. et Const. Ap. ii. 124 f.). 

This symbolism is found also in the NT. In He 
2()82 ^1^0 aorist participle (fxiyricrdipres (‘illumin- 
ated ’), denoting a definite act, clearly refers to | 
the Christian act of initiation, and the Syriac 
versions, both the Peshitta and the Rarqleian, in I 
translating these passages, explicitly refer them to : 
baptism. The metaphor has been thought to have | 
been derived from the Greek mysteries, though 
the NT pvffHipia are quite unlike the heathen ones 
in that in the former the revelation of the unknown 
is what is emphasized (cf. Mk 1 Co 4^ 13^ 14®, 
and Col 1^, where see Lightfoot’s note). 

The custom of the candidates for baptism carry- 
ing torches probably came from the metaphor, not 
the metaphor from the custom, which is perhaps 
alluded to by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., Introd, and 
i. 1) and certainly in pseudo- Ambrose (de Laps. 
Virg, V. [19], A.D. 374 [?]). 

There is a 2nd cent, legend, mentioned by Justin 
(Dial. 88), that, when Jesus was baptized, ‘ a fire 
was kindled in Jordan.* It is mentioned in the 
apocryphal Preaching of Paul, in the EbiOnite 
Gospel, and in the Old Latin codices *a* (in 
Mt 3^® they read ^ lumen ingens * or ‘ magnum *1 
see H. B. Swete, Eoly Spirit %n If 

? . 43 n.), and is a commonplace of Syriac literature, j 
n the Diafcessaroh it was related that a light , 
flashed on Jordan and the river was girdled with i 
. white elouds. This reading is attested by Barsalibi 
and Isho’dadh (see F. C. '&xkx\dit, Evangelion da- 
; niepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, p. 116). 

: From the baptismal metaphor, Epiphany was 
called ‘The Holy Lights’ (cf. (Jreg. Naz. Orat. 
xxxix. and xl. 1); our Lord’s baptism is the event 
principally commemorated at that festival in the 
East (see, further, art. Epiphany). 

5. Liturgical use of lights.— There are many 
traces of the symbolic use of lights in Christian 
services, from the 4th cent, onwards. Perhaps the 
earliest is in connexion with funerals. At the 
Spanisli Council of Elvira (c. A.D, 305, can. 34) 
the custom of burning candles in the day-time in a 
cemetery was forbidden, lest the spirits or the saints 
shbuld be disturbed— a custom probably borrowed 
from the heathen (see Hefele, op. cit. i. 150). 

, But in some form the custom continued. Lights 
were carried, as in heathen, so in Christian, funeral 
processions; see Gregory of Nyssa, de Vita S. 
Mccerinee (near the end, ed. Paris, 1638, ii. 201 A ; 
c. A.D. 380), and Funeral Oration on Meletuts 
(near the end; A,d. 381). Eusebius says (Vit. 
Const, iv. 66) that Constantine’s body lay in state 
‘ surrounded by candles burning in candlesticks of 
gold, presenting a marvellous spectacle * ; and 
Gregorji^he Great (Ep, ix, 3, to Januarius, a.d, 
698) s^aks of relatives at a funeral offering lights 
for churches. 

About the 4th cent, we find the symbolic, use of 
lights in other Christian, services. In the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (i. 19) it is directed that all parts 
of riife church * be lighted, both for a type, ana also 
for reading.* The derived Arabic DiaascaZia ex- 
pands this phrase thus : ‘ Let them be lighted with 
. many lights as a figure of heavenly things, especi- 
. ally In the reading of the pericopae of tiie sacred 
t«mks’(§^ Funk, op. cit. ii. 125). It, has been 
suggested that lights had necessarily been in uSe 
in the catacombs and in the assemblies before daTO 


in times of persecution, and tliat, when churches 
were built above ground in times of peace, the 
usage was continued and was given a symbolic 
turn (W. E. Scudamore, in DCA ii. 993 f. ). This 
may be partly true, though it does not explain all 
the circumstances of the case. For we find lights 
also used as a decoration at festivals, as when 
Paulinus of Nola (c. a.d. 407 ; t a.d. 431) describes 
the innumerable festal limits burning night and 
day as a sign of rejoicing (Poem. xiv. \de S. Felicis 
Natalit., carm. iii.] line 99 ff.). ‘Etheria,’ or 
‘ Silvia * (whose Peregrinatio has usually been dated 
at the very end of the 4th cent., though many 
scholars think it is somewhat later), describes the 
same thing as happening daily at Jerusalem (part 
of this -work is given in App. 6 of L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr.®, London, 1912; see 
pp. 493, 498). This was also a heathen custom 
(Juvenal, Sat. xii. 92). Again, we find lights 
carried processionally in front of a person, as in 
the Orao Romamis Primus (c. A.D. 770), where 
seven candles are carried before the pope before 
mass (ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Mom. Prim, 

§§ 7 f., 21). In the Ordo in the MS of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, p. 457) two candles are lighted when 
the pope says mass, and are placed behind the 
altar in candlesticks, right and left. A 5th 
cent, ivory at Trfeves exhibits candles carried in 
procession (W. C. Bishop, in the Prayer Book 
Dictionary, p. 435). In these cases the Christian 
custom comes straight from the heathen— in the 
case, of the processional lights from the custom of 
cariying lights before the emperor— and wo can- 
not ti^ce them to the usage in the cat^ombs. 

Three other symbolical usages in connexion with 
lights may be noticed, (a) Gospel lights, i.e. lights 
used at the reading of the liturgical Gospel at the 
Eucharist, are mentioned by Jerome (c. Vigilant. 

7 ; A.D. 378), and are said by him to have been 
universal in the East, ‘ not so as to put darkness . 
to flight, but by way of showing our joy ’ (he also 
attests the use of lighted tapers in honour of 
martyrs). Later on these lights at the Gospel are 
often mentioned — e.g., in the Ordo Rom. Prim. § 11. 
(h) The Paschal candle was blessed on Easter Even 
{‘ benedictio cerei *), and is alluded to, perhaps by^ 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 22; A.D. 413-426: read . 
‘in laude . , . cerei*), certainly by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. xlv. 2) and Gregory the Great : 

* the prayers . . . said over the wax taper, and the exposition 
of the Gospels given by priests about the time of the Paschal 
solemnity * (Bp. xi. 33). 

The candle was carried before the competentes to 
the font (cf. § 4, above), and denoted the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. The Liber Pontificalis 
' says that Pope Zosimus (a.d. 417) extended the 
custom of blessing the Paschal candle to the 
I parish churches of Rome, (c) The office of Tenebrce 
: IS found from the 7th or 8th cent, onwards — an 
extremely symbolic service on the night which 
ushers in Good Friday. After each of the three 
noctufns one-third of the lights were extinguished, 
except that seven remained, which were gradually 
put out during matins, the last when the Gospel 
was read (DCA ii. 994'^). 

We may ask what is the meaning of this symbol- 
ism of lights when transferred to Christianity, 
and used in its services. Putting aside the lights . 
carried before a dignitary, we gather that the 
general idea was that, on the one hand, Christ is 
the Light of. the world, and that, m the] other, 
Christianity is the religion of light ^d Christians 
are children of light. Theirs is an open religion, 
not confined to the: few, like the .Greek mysteries, 
not hiding itself, as those cults which became so 
common, in the heathen .world, and loved darkness 
rather than light. Such seems to be the symbolism 
of the ^urgi^l use bi lights. 
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Ln:BRATTmB.-*-<l) For the subject of light as expressing the 
relation of the Father and the Son see especially the works of 
Athanasius, and the edition of A. Robertson, Seleet Writings 
and Letters of Athanasius^ tr. and notes, Oxford, 1S92 (the 
Index, s.v. * Light * and ‘ Simila’ gives a useful list of passages) ; 
see also E. C. S. Gibson, The Three Creeds, London, 1908, lii. 1. 
(2) For the liturgical use of lights see W. E. Scudamore, 
Noiitia Eucharistica^ London, 1876, and art. * Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of,' in DOA ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Romanus 
JPrimus, London, 1905 ; W. C. Bish<», art. * Lights ' in the 
Prayer Booh Bictiomryt do. 1912; C. E. Hammond, art. 
‘Paschal Taper' in BOA. (8) The symbolism of the NT is 
treated by ¥. H. Woods in EX>B and J. Moffatt in BCG, artt. 
* Light.' On the whole subject see also the works mentioned in 
the course of the article. A. J. MACLEAN. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Greek and Boman). 
— In the fields of the Hellenic and the Italic civil- 
izations we have in historic times a divinity recog- 
nized as supreme, Zeus or Jupiter, who is a 
Ijersonification of the sky and the daylight that 
fills it. He has counterparts in the religions 
systems of kindred races. Among Greeks and 
fionians and peoples subjected to their influence 
there are two groups of contrasted divinities, those 
of the upper world {deal oipdvioi, di superi) and 
those of the under world {Oeol x^6z/tot, di inferi)^ the 
former the authors of life and increase and prosper- 
ity, the latter of death and waning and misery to 
mortal creatures. 

I. Greek.-— Certain varying waves of tendency, 
changing the behaviour of believers towards these 
two classes, may be discerned in the history of the 
Greeks. There was a time when the chief sacred 
centres had mysterious connexion with the realms 
of darkness, when the fear of obscurity had more 
ower over the religious consciousness than the 
eliglit in heavenly radiance. The spots at which 
there were reputed entrances to the domain of 
Hades and darkness were numerous in early Greek 
days. In many instances, subterranean pheno- 
mena, earthquakes, sulphurous or mephitic emana- 
tions, disappearing rivers, or medicinal waters had 
much to do with the superstitions that gathered 
round such places. Even in historic Greece prac- 
tices of a primitive character were maintained in 
such localities, for in religions the new never 
entirely drives out the old ; there is always super- 

£ osition of strata. At Tsenarum, a promontory of 
aconia, there was a cleft through wmich Herakles 
and Orpheus had both passed w^hen they visited the 
infernal shades. In the Frogs (186), Anstophanes 
nuts an absurd speech in the mouth of Charon, the 
ferryman of the Styx, ridiculing these popular ideas. 
Most of the ancient oracles were connected with 
sites where there was communication with the 
nether darkness. This is illustrated hy the story 
of the visit of .^neas to the Cumtean SiWl, as 
told by Virgil, and by the behaviour at Delphi 
of the Pythian priestess, the mouthpiece of the 
oracular Apollo. The secrets of the future have 
been supposed in all ages to be in the keeping of 
spirits below, while in Greek literature the sun 
has knowledge of all the secrets of the present. 
The name ‘necromancer’ indicates the persistence 
of the belief about the dwellers in the regions of 
darkness. 

As time went on, many of the places which had 
been principally associated with the powers of 
darkness passed into the possession of divinities 
who were mostly of the light. This was strikingly 
the case with Delphi, where, as the later Greeks 
said, the worship of the chthonian deity Earth (Ge 
or Gaia) was..succeeded by that of Apollo, god of 
, brightness. As civilization and culture strength- 
the reverence paid to the gods beneath was 
rapt to be left to the uninstructed, and to pass into 
i the backwater of superstition. Some of the figures 
were partially transformed into figures 
Thus it was with Demeter and 
they appeared in the historic age in 


the mysteries celebrated at Eleusis. Hades, the 
consort of Persephone, underwent a like change, 
indicated by Ins later name Plouton (Pluto), i.c. 
god of wealth or prosperity. The change of view 
was sometimes aided by euphemism, causing 
dreaded deities to be propitiated by well-sounding 
titles. So the avenging spirits of gloom, the 
Furies, were venerated as ‘Eumenides,’ ‘benevo- 
lent ones’ (cf. artt. Eumenides, Eeinyes; 
Euphemism). 

A profound alteration was wrought in the 
religious conceptions of the Greeks by the rein 
given to their myth-making fancy and_ to their 
artistic genius, working on things divine. As 
human traits were inwrought into the texture of 
diinly apprehended superhuman existences, and 
were enwrapped by the clouds of poetry and 
the dreams of art, their original connexion with 
natural objects became veiled, and in some cases 
was forgotten. The process had already been 
carried far when the Homeric poetry arose in its 
glory. Some figures that did not vei*y readily lend 
themselves to transformation received little notice 
in later worship. Eos, the dawn-goddess, is promi- 
nent in Homer, hut, as she is also too obviously 
the dawn, she is present but little in later ritual. 
Ovid remarked that her temples ■were the rarest 
in the world {Metam. xiii. 688). But the divine 
being who is wreathed in poetry and art does not 
generally lose that particular contact with nature 
which gave him his oi-igin. Zeus remained the 
actual source of events in the sky. Where we say 
‘it rains’ or ‘it snows,’ the Greek said *he rains,’ 
or ‘he snows,’ and sometimes mentioned the name 
of Zeus. Horace speaks of the hunter camping at 
night ‘under the chilling Jove’ [Od. I. i. 25). 
Apollo was always connected with the sunlight, 
Artemis with the moon, and so with many others. 
Whien the over^owtli of legend became abundant, 
there was an impulse to retuni to the venera- 
tion of actual heavenly bodies. Th-os the worship 
of Helios', the sun, went on side hy side with that 
of Apollo. Naturally, in historic times the devel- 
opment of mythology produced a mixture of attri- 
butes, and the interference of many divinities with 
one and the same function. The appearance and 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies suggested 
that the realms of light and darkness had inter- 
communication. Hermes, in the main a god of 
brightness, becomes a conductor of souls to regions 
below. Moreover, light was sometimes realiy 
baneful and at other times was thought so. 
Therefore Apollo, the sun-god, has a mission to 
destroy life, as well as to preserve it by medicine 
and to enhance its value' oy poetry and music. 
Dionysos, whose connexion ■with the sun is clear, 
also has to do with the shades ; and so with other 
divinities. The bad effects of heat led to the idea 
that Pan, the god of the open country, is most to 
be dreaded at noon-day, for then he can inflict 
madness. The mild gleams of the moon and the 
divinities who guide them were usually beneficent, 
but sometimes had the contrary activity. The 
waxing moon is of good intent, the waning moon 
brings sickness and death. Hekate, a n^n-god- 
dess, kindly and supernal in the earlie^iOge of 
Greece, became later a malignant power of dark- 
ness. It may be remarked that the reverence paid, 
with clear consciousness, to astral bodies as such 
was never at any time so marked in historic Hellas 
as among Babylonians and Semites. As a religious 
motive it belongs rather to the late Hellenic age, 
and the age of Grceco-Roman civilization, and even 
then, as we shall see, it affected the outer fringes 
of Greek civilization, where it was wrestling with 
barbarism, rather than its heart and centre. 

Besides the light of heavenly luminaries, great 
and small, there is the irregular and alarming fire 
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from heaven, the lightning. The deities who rule 
tlie regular light ^so send lightning, especially 
Zeus, one of whose chief emblems is the thunder- 
bolt, and also Athene and Apollo. It is sometimes 
a sign of divine anger, as wJien Seniele died by its 
stroke, sometimes an indication that the god has 
signified his will and ^ven a presage of the future. 
To interpret the sign is, of course, a matter for an 
expert. Lightning w’as thus connected with divina- 
tion and prophecy, and spots struck by the sacred 
bolt were revered. 

The fire which is of use to men on earth could 
not but be regarded as in its origin divine, and as 
venerable, being a symbol of the eternal. TJie 
apparent everlastingness of the fire of which sun, 
moon, and stars are the manifestations doubtless 
contributed to the importance of lire in the ritual 
of worship. A vein of tliought which lies deep in 
the nature of men in the earlier stages of religion, 
tliat the gods are envious of human beings and 
grudge them the things of ivhich they wish to 
possess themselves, is illustrated by the legends of 
which Prometheus was the centre. The gift of 
fire was one which the gods would fain have with- 
held, and they punished him who outwitted them. 
A number of Greek divinities have relations with 
the earthly fire. Hephaistos, the ^'eat metal- 
worker, uses the fierce subterranean names which 
find vent in the crests of Aitna and the Lipari 
Isles. In Homer and the poets generally he is the 
maker of all the weapons, emblems, and equip- 
ments of the Olympians, of the sceptre of Zeus, of 
the arrows of Apmlo and Artemis. Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, has an especial connexion 
with earthly fire. She is the only one of the 
greater divine beings whose name has a transpar- 
ent significance in life, equivalent to the hearth 
of the nouse, always regarded as in some sense an 
altar. As .ev6i*y house had this altar, so the great 
State, family had its central hearth-altar for all 
the .burgesses. When a city sent out some of its 
sons to found a colony afar, the central fire of the 
hew community was lighted from the central lire 
of the old home. When a city was under a 
monarch or despot, its common hearth was in his 
dwelling j in a republican community it was in 
the town-hall {7rpvTapeLov)[seet further, art. Heauth, 
Hearth-gods [Greek]). The conception of Hestia 
remained .one of the clearest and simplest in the 
range of Greek religion. Where the name of a 
divinity retains an obvious meaning, he does not 
lend himself to a covering of myth. Another 
divinity in whose ritual lire was conspicuous was 
Dionysos or Bacchus. The pine-tree and the 
torches that it provides figure in the Bacchic re- 
vels, as depicted, for instance, by Euripides in his 
Bacchfe, What we call the St. Elmo’s fire was 
connected with the great twin-gods, the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux. 

. The gods of light and darkness must have a potent 
influence on life, and especially on the beginnings 
, of life. The hearth-fire itself was treated as a 
symbol of the generation of the human being, and 
a growth of legend and ritual was developed from 
this id» The light-bringing divinities are very 
natur;'^y those who bring the child out of the pre- 
natal darkness into the light of life, and many 
deities were at difterent times and in different 
places supposed to exercise this function (cf. art. 
BIRTH [Greek and Homan]). Zeus himself to the 
latest age was a god of birth ; but the powers that 
guide the milder radiance of the moon rather than 
those that wield the fiercer splendour of the sun 
had chiefly this duty, and the greatest among them 
wa.8 Artemis. 

The mysteries of the darkness beyond the gyave, 
in which departed souls were hidden, gave rise to 
multifarious practices and beliefs. There were 


many divine beings who either ruled the dead or 
guarded souls against the perils of the passage from 
this world to the next. Tliere is no portion of the 
field of Greek religion in which the development of 
ideas from Homer’s age to the time of the latest 
Greek philosophic speculation was more complex. 
The notion of a possible deliverance from the bonds 
of death prompted a series of beautifiil tales, such 
as that of the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus, 
the theme of the hne tragedy of Euripides, the 
recovery of Eurydice by Orpheus, or of Persephone 
by Demeter. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing evolution, from a religious and social point of 
view, is to be found in the Greek mysteries. They 
represent the striving of souls on earth to be 
assured of safety in the perilous passage from the 
bed of death to a happy abiding-place in the world 
beyond. Starting from gross forms, in which 
enchantment had a great part, the mysteries were 
refined and moralized, so as to satis^ the higher 
yearnings of the spirit, and to instil that better 
hope in death which, Cicero says, was given by 
initiation at Eleusis {de LegibuSt ii. 36). 

During the great age of Greece there was among 
the Hellenes no \vide-spread conception of such a 
mysterious influence of heavenly bodies on human 
life as was systematized by the Chaldoean astro- 
logers. This lore came from Eastern lands, especi- 
ally Babylon, and was only in loose contact witli 
religion ; it was devotedly followed only in a later 
time, and then more in the sphere of Homan than 
in that of Greek civilization. The same is trae of 
the real religious veneration of sun, moon, and stars. 
But mystic ideas concerning these entered into the 
earliest Greek thought— that of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools. The express attribution, 
however, of divinity to the heavenly bodies appears 
comparatively late in the history of Greek plulo- 
soi>hy. Plato, in Ms Timceus {]>. 38 f.), describes 
the fixed stars as divine existences brought into 
being by the ‘Workman’ (Demiurgus) of the 
universe at the bidding of the supreme god. In 
other passages he assigns divine character to the 
sun, moon, and planets. He was followed, with 
variations, by later thinkers— Xenokrates, Hera- 
kleides of Pontos, and many others. Aristotle 
described the celestial bodies as containing a great 
divine element, and pointed out that this belief, 
now explicitly declared by philosophers, was im- 
plicit, in an obscure fonn, in the popular mythology. 
Like doctrine was taught by the Stoics and particu- 
larly by Cleantbes, who considered that in the sun 
lay the guiding principle (ijyefiovLKdv) of the universe. 
It was common to call the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
gods’ as opposed to the unseen divine power. 
These notions were prevalent among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), the 
seer and wonder-worker of the late 1st cent. A.D., 
venerated the sun at dawn, like many an Oriental 
of to-day. That the practice was popular in Greece 
is shown by the salute which Sokrates offers to the 
lising luminary, at the end of his great drinking- 
bout, in the Symposi/iim of Plato. The Neo- 
Platonists, who powerfully affected the thought 
aud religion of the Roman imperial period, embraced 
and developed beliefs like those that have been cited. 
Philo, the great Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, 
was in this respect fully in accord with the Greeks, - 
An idea that was wide-spread in the philosophic 
schools, and especially favoured hy the Stoics, was 
that the contemplation of the heavenly bodies in 
their purity and in the regularity of their operations 
had an ethical value for the regulation of human 
conduct. 

2. Roman.— Among the Homans notions concern- 
ing the regions of limit and darkness were clothed 
in some distinctive forms. ' The dread of evil that 
might befall' if. the inhabitants of the nether world, 
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the departed spirits of mortals, did not receive their 
from the living v’as much more marked than 
in Sellenio communities. In the^ historic time, 
till Christianity prevailed, the bodies of the dead 
were cremated, but some of the attendant cere- 
monies pointed to a remote age when inhumation 
was the rule (cf. art. Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead [Greek]). In primitive days the tomb 
must have been regarded as the only place haunted 
by the ghosts, and down to the latest age it was so 
treated in many ceremonial practices. But quite 
early a conception must have sprung up of a general 
habitation for those who were colloquially called 
‘the majority.’ The Komans, however, never 
imagined for themselves a judgment beyond the 
tomb, which should assign one dwelling-place for 
the good, another for the bad. The great scheme 
pictured by Virgil in Mneld vi., which has stimu- 
lated the imagination not only of poets but of 
many religionists ever since, was drawn after Greek 
patterns. The genuine Boman under world was a 
tract of gloom, and the spirits wnre minded to do 
harm to the living unless their wants were supplied, 
though to avoid oifence they were called ‘good 
people’ (wiawM). The ritual for the foundation of 
a new city required that somewhere near its centre 
an underground chamber called mundus should be 
provided, into which were cast fruits of the earth, 
probably to satisfy the hunger of the dead, though 
that may not have been the only purpose of the 
mundus. Tins chamber was opened at stated 
times mentioned in the calendar,! when fresh oifer- 
ings were made to the departed, who were thus 
kept in order and restricted to appearances on the 
days set apart. These gifts, presented by the 
nation as a whole to the nation’s dead, were parallel 
to the private presentations at each of the family | 
tombs. Special days for the seivice of the dead | 
existed in Greece, but they were never so general 
or so precisely ordered as among the Romans. 
There was one mundus on the Palatine Hill supposed 
to have been the work of Romulus when he founded 
Rome ; there was another in the Forum, and others 
elsewhere. Offerings at these places were made to 
all the di ir^eris. phrase in which dead mortals, 
are included, as being in some sort divine. Every 
Roman tombstone was inscribed ‘ Dis manibus,’ ‘ to 
the divine spiiits.’ The Larvos and Lemures, to 
whom propitiatory offerings were made, are merely 
the ghosts regarded collectively, in their unsatisfied 
, and therefore terrifying aspect. 

As to special divinities of the realms beneath, 
the earliest worshipped at Rome seems to have 
been Tellus, Mother Earth, ‘the parent of all 
things and their common tomb,’ as Lucretius calls 
her (v. 259). In the later age she was less and less 
regarded, in consequence of the attractiveness of 
Greek invasions in the sphere of religion. Names 
like Genita Mana, Lara, and others invoked in the 
indigUamenta (g.v.), appear to have been epithets 
of Earth. So, in Greece, Gaia was in some sense a 
goddess of the dead, and the same attribute was, 
of course, given to the divinized figure of Earth in 
other mythdogies (cf, art. Eabth, I^rth-qods, 
§ 8 ). 

A curious place of communication with the infer- 
nal regions was a spot called * Terentus’ in the Cam- 
pus Martius, where probably at one time mephitic 
vapours escaped. This became in 249 B.o* the 
centre for a cult newly imported from Greece— that 
of Dis (whose hame is a rendering of Pluto or Plou- 
;,tpn)and Proserpina. The cult was probably grafted 
;dn to more ancient and purely Roman ceremonial. 

■ The blend gave rise to the characteristic^ly Roman 
‘secute games,’ celebrated theoretically, but not 
alvfays -in practice, at intervals of a century, to 
; ensure of the city. The most famous 

^ehxatii^ds.^hat .orde}^ by Augustus in 17 B.Cr, 


when Horace acted as laureate and supplied the 
Carmen Sceculare, 

The idea of a communication with the realms of 
darkness through an opening in the earth can be 
traced in otlier directions. The devotio^ whereby 
a citizen could give himself up to the powers of 
gloom and thereby secure a favour for his country, 
is an example. Livy (vii. 6) and other ancient 
writers have told how, in 362 B.C., Curtins, riding 
in full armour, made his horse jump with him into 
a chasm in the Forum, w^hich closed up after him. 
The spot retained the name of ‘ the pool of Curtins.’ 
Here in the reign of Augustus the populace cast 
down coins every year on the emperor’s birthday, 
to secure his w^elfare (Suetonius, A'lig, 57). The 
devotio of the Decii, w^ho vowed themselves to 
death by the enemy, thereby binding the powers 
to favour the safety of the country, was somewdiat 
different. But, should the devoted man fail to 
find his death, the terms of his vow \vere satisfied 
by burying a lay figure in the earth with due cere- 
mony — a curious example of the ease with which 
the gods might be cheated in Roman ritual. The 
walling up of the erring Vestal Virgin is an in- 
stance of tne penal application of the devotio. 

It is hard to discover in Roman religion the 
. worship of divinities clearly connected with 
heavenly objects before the time when Greek and 
Oriental influences became powerful. Even the 
I relation of Jupiter to the light of the sun does not 
come out with distinctness. The w'ord ‘ Lcucesie ’ 
addressed to him in the veiy primitive hymn that 
survived in the ritual of the ‘ Arval Brothers ^ {q.v.) 
refers to him as god of light, and a corresponding 
epithet * Lucetia^ w^ applied to Juno, indicating 
a connexion between her and the moon. The 
antiquarian scholars of the late Republic declared 
that Titus Tatius, the Sabine king of Rome, had 
introduced the worship of the sun and moon into 
Rome from his own country, and that a temple of 
the sun on the Aventine was founded by him. 
This was the opinion of Varro {(de Ling, Lat, v. 
74), and Tacitus {.Ann, xv. 41) attributed a temple 
of the moon (Luna) on the Capitol to Servius 
Tullius. But the official Roman calendar of fes- 
tivals, which is known to enshrine very ancient 
usage, gives no sign of official reverence paid to 
sun or moon, nor have we any sound evidence of 
a public priesthood devoted to them either at 
Rome or elsewhere among Italic peoples, though 
Varro assigned such an office in old days to the 
gens of the Aurelii. They were supposed to have 
come from the country of the Sabines, in whose 
tongue amel denoted the sun. The Aventine, as 
is well known, was a home of cults introduced 
from Greece. The existence of a deity called 
Noctiluca (the ‘night-shining one’) on the Palatine 
is hard to explain. The situation implies high anti- 
quity, for no god realized as foreign was allowed to 
take up an abode within the pomermm of the city 
before the age of the Second Punic War, The 
name may have been an epithet of Juno, who was 
connected with the sky. In a ceremony connected 
"with the fixing of the calendar she was addressed 
as Juno Covella, ‘Juno, goddess the The 
name Lucina (closely connected with was 
attached to her as the power which brought the 
child to light and birth. When the ancient Italic 
goddess Diana was equated with Artemis, the 
function of the Greek goddess, as superintending 
human birth, was transferred to Diana, 

The veneration of Volcanus as god of fire belongs 
to an old stratum in Roman religion ; but, unlike 
Hephaistos, he was worshipped, it seems exclu- 
sively, as protector against danger to men from 
fire. He was a popular divinity, and his cult was 
one of those which longest survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The forms with wliich 
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another divinity, Vesta, was venerated were re- 
markably eharacteristio of the Bonian people. 
Her affinity with fire and her kinsliip witli the 
Greek Hestia are obvious ; but the worship of Vesta 
among Romans is far more conspicuous than that 
of Hestia among Greeks, possibly because the struc- 
ture of the Roman family resisted the assaults of 
time more stoutly than that of the Greek family. 
A great feature of Roman religion is the parallel- 
ism in many respects of the religious ceremonial 
of the family and that of the State. And the 
private and public worships of Vesta resemble 
each other not a little. Every house had a cult of 
Vesta, and the name was restricted to the divinity ; 
it had no connotation like the name Hestia, which 
meant * hearth * as well as goddess. So thoroughly 
is Vesta a Latin deity that outside Latium hardly 
any signs of her existence have been found 
— a surprising fact w-hen the similarity between 
Hestia and Vesta is remembered. In the home 
the cult of the goddess belonged to the matron 
and the virgin daiighters, whose duty it was to 
see that the Ere on the hearth was not extinguished. 
The centre of worship for the great State family 
was the ancient shrine of Yesta in the Eorum, 
and no other public temple or altar devoted to her ! 
service existed before the end of the Republican 1 
period. The temple of Vesta was of the antig^ue | 
round shape derived from that of the earliest i 
Roman house. Close by dwelt her priestesses, the 
Vestals, of whose abode important remains have | 
come to light in recent days. The temple never 
contained an image, for Vesta was the one ancient 
divinity in Rome who never succumbed, to the 
anthropomorphic impulses of her worshippers. 
The only symbol of the goddess was the eternal 
fire, whose extinction imported calamity to the 
land. L^se of duty or impurity of life on the 
part of a Vestal was an omen of disaster, only to 
be averted by the sacrifice of the sinner. The 
Vestals were the daughters of the community, re- 
garded as one vast family. Augustus, who loved 
to present liimself as the restorer and niaintainer 
of the most ancient Roman rites, connected Vesta 
with the dwelling-place of the imperial family 
on the Palatine. The Pontifex jSIaxiinus had a 
public residence close to the house of the Vestals, 
Augustus made this office an appanage of the 
emperor, and made over the official house to the 
Vestals. He then set aside -with proper ceremony 
a portion of his palace on the Palatine to replace 
it and established there a second State temple of 
the goddess (see, further, art. Heaeth, Hearth- 
gods [Roman]). 

, We turn now to the later age of Rome. The 
conscious woi*ship of the sun marked distinctively 
the dying days of Roman paganism. The oldest 
shrine dedicated to the sun was on the Quirinal, 
and seems to belong to the time of the Second 
Punic War, and to be a result'of the mighty tide 
of religious influence which then invaded Rome 
from Hellas. A desire to venerate the sun was 
. manifested, however, earlier, when he appeared 
with his^tributes on the Roman coinage. Aug- 
ustus pjRced in Rome two Egyptian obelisks be- 
fore the temple of Caesar, and they were supposed 
to be devoted to the sun, Vespasian transformed 
into a representation of the sun a great colossal 
figure erected by Nero in Ms own honour. Several 
influences contributed to increase Roman reverence 
for the luminary, to wliich inscriptions from 
the end of the Ist cent. a.d. bear increasing evi- 
dence. Some of the most powerful divine invaders 
who came from the East to conquer the West 
. were solar (Rvinities. Also, as mentioned above, 
philosophers and mystics had preached the divine 
nature of the sun and other celestial bodies. 
Immigrants from the East, and Romans, especi- 


ally soldiers, who had resided there, brought the 
religion of the sun with them. The notable drift 
of sentiment towards monotheism aided the move- 
ment, for the one god was often, and not unnatur- 
ally, identified witii the sun. It was not, how- 
ever, till after Caracaila, by his universal gift of 
Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of the cities 
of the empire, had cut away the ground for fencing 
off tlie civic gods of Rome from those of other 
communities tliat public and formal recognition 
was given to these Oriental beliefs. A remarkable 
event in the history of Roman religion was the 
accession to the throne of Elagabalus, who bore 
the name of an eastern solar god, whose priest he 
liad been, like his ancestors before him. This was 
the divinity of the Syrian city of Emesa. The 
boy-emperor deposed Jupiter from his supremacy 
among Roman deities, and, placing Ms own god in 
the vacant seat, brought' to Rome the round olack 
stone which was the symbol of the god. 

In his array of titles the emperor made his office 
as ‘priest of the unconquerable sun Elagabalus ' 
{Sac&rdos invicti solis Elagabali) take precedence 
of the ancient designation of Pontifex Maximus. 
TMs was done in spite of the fact that the divine 
ruler of Emesa was sometimes correlated^ with 
Jupiter, probably because the eagle was an emblem 
of both. A temple was built contiguous to the 
Palatine residence of the emperor, and to it were 
removed the fire of Vesta and other venerable 
possessions, the Palladium that came from Troy, 
the shields of the Salii, archaic priests of Mars, 
and the stone which symbolized the Great Mother 
(Magna Mater), whose essentially Oriental divin- 
ity had been, curiously, recognized four centuries 
earlier than that of any other immigrant from the 
East. To give completeness to his innovation, 
Elagabalus made the foundation-day of the temple 
the same as the traditional foundation-day of 
Rome itself, the twenty-first day of Apiil. He 
also ousted Vesta from the Palatine, where Aug- 
ustus bad planted her, and gave her place to the 
god Elagabalus. The ritual of the usurping god 
contained Oriental features revolting to the Roman 
mind. Among the emperor’s pranks was a mar- . 
riage between his divinity and the goddess of Car- 
thage, sometimes identified with Juno and called 
‘ the heavenly,’ sometimes with Venus. It was 
about this time that ‘Juno Cselestis’ came to be 
widely venerated in the West, as connected with 
the moon. The religious revolution of Elagabalus 
found some favour in tlie army, always a nursery 
of Orientalism. But, wdien his memory was laid 
under condemnation, the divinity of Emesa suffered 
with him and was exiled from Rome. 

The sun-god was to be glorified again, but in a 
saner fashion, in a later part of the same century, 
by Aurelian. He erected a fine temple in honour 
of ‘ the unconquerable god of the sun.’ His bio- 
grapher {Hist, Aug, 25) narrates a miracle which 
occurred when Aurelian defeated Zenobia and her 
host under the .walls of Emesa. At a critical.- 
moment he was encouraged by a divine form, which 
: appeared again to him in the temple of Elagabalus 
within the city and was identified with that 
divinity. The writer supposed that the god es- 
tablished at Rome by Aurelian was Elagabalus; 
but the condemnation that tMs divinity bad under- 
gone makes the idea improbable. Some scholars 
have thought that Aurelian’s god was the god of 
Palmyra, also connected with the silm But it is 
most likely that the emperor did not wish to cor- 
relate him with any particular Oriental manifesta- 
tion. The only inmcatiori connected with the East 
is the epithet ‘ unconquerable ’ .{mmctus), Aurelian 
special^ associated the god with old Roman 
practice by denominating the new College of 
priests as ‘PcmtiEces.’ The son was selected by 
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ZarathusUtva within his mother, during the three 
days before his birth, was so great as to illumine 
his father’s whole village {Dlnkar^ V. ii. 2, vil. ii. 
66-58). 

According to the same texts, hell is^^^ill of 
darkness {Dd^istdn^l-Dlnihi xxvii. 2, 6, xxxiii. 2, 4, 
xxxvil 28, 45), so intense that it ‘is fit to grasp 
with the hand * {BimdahUii, xxviii. 47 ; cf. Dlnd-l- 
Malnog-l-Xratj vii. 31). This ‘ endlessly dark ’ is 
the abode of Angra Mainyu {BundaMirii i. 3), and 
when, in his fruitless endeavour to destroy the 
light of Ahura Mazda, he emerged from hell, he 
made the world at mid-day as dark as midnight, 
retui-ning, after his defeat, to the darkness, where 
he formed many demons {ib, i. 10, iii. 14). In 
fact, ‘ the most steadfast quality of the demon 
himself is darkness, the evil of which is so complete 
that they shall call the demons also those of a 
gloomy race’ {Datistan-t-Dimk, xxxvii. 85). In, 
contrast, although sun, moon, and stars will con- 
tinue to exist after the renovation of the world, 
they will no longer be necessary, ‘ for the world is 
a dispenser of all light, and all creatures, too, are 
bnlliant’ {ib, xxxvii. 126). The power of the 
demons during the darkness has already been noted. 
Therefore, ‘ when in the dark it is not allowable to 
eat food ; for the demons and fiends seize upon 
one-third of the wisdgm and glory of him who eats 
food in the daik ’ {Sayastda-Sayasti ix. 8 j two- 
thirds are taken if one also eats with unwashed 
hands) ; and the eighteenth section of the lost 
, Srukar Nash of the Avesta dealt, among other 
topics, with ‘ the hussy who spills anything after 
sunset, or who scatters a morsel of food to the 
north, at night, without a recital of the Aliunavair ’ 
(Dlnkar^, IX. xix. 2). To the same category of 
concepts belongs a short Parai poem contained in 
the second volume of the collection of Rivayats 
of Darab Hormazdyar (ed. M, R. Unwalla, 207. 
19-208. 4 j the edition is not yet published, but the 
writer has a set of the proofs through the courtesy 
of the editor and J. J. Modi). According to this 
‘ Rivayat on the Lighting of a Lamp,’ the lamp- 
light drives away all demons, and it adds : 

‘ From tliat light of the Fire the world is bright, since it is 
hostile to the demons of Ahriman ; if there were not always the 
light of the Fire, there would not be a single man in the world.’ 
This little poem is immediately followed, it may be remarked, 
by another of nine distichs, recounting the miraculous cure of 
a dying child by the lighting of a lamp on the roof of the house. 

The problem of the relation of light and dark- 
ness was even more vital than the extant Iranian 
texts would lead one to suppose ; for it gave rise 
to philosophical speculations which materially 
. helped to form the leading Zoroastrian sects, 

Al-Shahrastani goes so far as to declare (i. 275) that * all pro- 
blems of the Magians turn upon two main points ; why the light 
mingled with darkness, and why the light cleansed itself from 
darkness ; they posit the mingling as the beginning, and the 
cleansing as the aim.’ 

The Gayomartian sect maintained, according to 
al-Shahrastani, that light had no beginning, but 
tliat darkness was created. Whence, was their 
problem— whether from light, which, however, 
could not produce anything even partially evil, or 
from something else, though there was nothing 
which shared with light the properties of creation 
and eternity. Their rather lame solution was that 
Ahura Mazda thought to himself: ‘If I had an 
opponent, how would he be formed?’ From this 
thought, which did not harmonize with the good- 
ness of light, Angra Mainyu was produced. The 

- mingling of laght and darkness was due to the fact 
■ that the light gave men, before they were em- 

- hodied, the choice of degradation to the realms of 
. :, AngrA Mainyu or battle with him. They chose 
,:,:^^qreal existence and battle, on condition that 

ithej were aided by the light to eventual victory and 

th^ final resurrection at his defeat. 

The ZeaTanite-eect held that the light produced 


a number of creatures of bright, divine nature, the 
most important of whom was Zarvan (Time), who, 
after murmuring prayers for a son during 9999 
years, entertained the thought ; * Perchance this 
world is nothing.’ From this evil doubt Angra 
Mainyu was born, and from Zarvan’s wisdom 
sprang Ahura Mazda. There were a number of 
minor speculations among this sect— 0.(7., that 
Angra Mainyu was originally in heaven, but 
meditated upon treacheiw until, like Satan, he 
fell. The Mashites thought that a portion of light 
had transformed itself into darkness. 

The Zarathushtrians (Zoroastrians) entertained, 
according to al-Shahrastani, the views of light and 
darkness which we would naturally infer from the 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts. Both light and dark- 
ness had existed from the beginning. Good and 
evil, purity and impurity, etc., had arisen from the 
mingling of light and darkness ; and, had there 
been no such mingling, the world would not have 
existed. God was the source of both (cf. Ys, xliv. 
5, cited above), and in His wisdom had mingled 
them ; but light alone is real, darkness being, in 
fact, only its necessary antithesis ; and, since they 
are antithetic, they must war against one another 
until the light shall be victorious over darkness. 

Thus in Zoroastrianism the problem of the rela- 
tion between light and darkness becomes part of 
the greater question of the origin of good and evil ; 
and from this point of view the antithesis of light 
and darkness is found again — whether independent 
or derived— in several Gnostic systems (cf. EREt 
vol. vi. p. 2381), as well as in Mahdseanism 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Manddische Beligiony Lemzig, 
1889, p. 395“.) and Manichaeism (K. Kessler, FR& 
xii. [1903] 2055). See art. MXzandaran. 

Literature.— In addition to the references criven in the art., 
other citations from the Avesta may be ;ru'.ricri?fi fror.; C. Bar- 
tholomae, Artimn. Strassbur;;, If-M. ‘Kaok-,’ 

* EaoxSna-,’ ‘ Eaocah-,’ and *Taara-,’ eic. ( * 0 ’!. i r^7- 

1492, 648-650). No special treatise on the subject has as ye^ 
been written. LOUIS H. GRAY. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Semitic and 
Egyptian).— li Peoples and period.— Babylonian 
(Assyrian), Egyptian, and Hebrew beliefs on the 
subject of li&t and darkness may all be taken 
together. Although in course of tiino they became • 
widely divergent, at the outset and for a consider- 
able period they showed many points of similarity 
— a fact to be ascribed to tne contact and the 
common origin, in part if not in whole, of the 
peoples inliabiting the countries of the Near East, 
For the Babylonians and the Hebrews this affinity 
is generally admitted, both being of the Semitic 
stock. Further, in the words of Cheyne, ‘ a primi- 
tive contact between the early Egyptian race and 
the Babylonians has been made extremely prob 
able by Homrael. Winckler, too, remarks with 
justice that the cultus of the Horus-child belongs 
to the same religion as the Babylonian, and is in 
this sense Semitic.’ ^ Sayce, while tracing many 
analogies of the same kind between Babylonian 
and Egyptian beliefs, takes a further step, and 
sees in ‘ the triumph of the gods of light and order 
over the monsters of chaos not only t1^ birth of 
the present creation, but also the wl^plogical 
victoi^ of the Semite over the Sumerian.’ ® ‘ With- 
out going so far as this, other scholars admit that 
the mythological compositions of the Babylonians 
were derived from Sumerian sources.® The upper 
limit of the period to be considered may therefore 
be placed in Sumerian times, about the middle of the 

IT. K. Cheyne, Bible PrdblemSt London, 1904, p, 200. 
Linguistic affinities are worked out by 0- J. Ball in the 
Hiljgvecht Anniversary Volume^ Leipzig, 1909. For ‘darkness* 
see p. 34, and for ‘light,’ pp. 37 f., 47 f., and 51. 

2 A. H. Sayce, Th^ Religims of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 
(Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902, p. 490. 

8 L. W. King and H. E. Hall, Egypt and WehLevn Asia in the 
Light of Recent BisGcmies, London, 1907, p. 220. 
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fourth millenniiini B*a, and the lower limit may \nth 
pronriety be fixed about the time of the Hebrew 
Exile, before the intiuenco of Persia, followed by 
Greece, could have been felt.* Throughout this 
period of three millennia the predominant feature 
of religion in Babylonia and Egypt is the cult of 
the sun-god. We should therefore expect to find 
in the records that have survived much that is 
cognate to at least the first member of our subject. 
Owing to sjmcretistic tendencies always present, 
and the ease with w’hich those ancient peoples 
tolerated antinomies in belief, no uniform presenta- 
tion of their vie%vs about light and darkness can 
be given. 

2 . Various relationships of light and darkness. 
— While the words ‘light* and * darkness’ appear 
to stand in a co-ordinate relation, in reality they 
are contrasted terms, to be compared with *day* 
and ‘ni"ht,’ ‘ life* and 'death,* ‘good’ and 'evil.* 
In all these cases the co-ordinate relation holds 
good in the sense that light and darkness, etc., 
can be regarded as complementary terms, convey- 
ing the id^of the whole-— the daily round, the 
sum-total of existence, and the ethical contents of 
life. The exceptional view whereby both light 
and darkness are traced to the same creative 
source (as in Is 45’) may also be brought into this 
connexion. In general, however, the relation be- 
tween light and darkness continues to be regarded 
in Semitic thought as adversative, slightly veiling 
a dualism which perhaps has been inherited from 
pre-historic times, and which is not resolved 
(Jahwism excluded), even theoretically, into a 
monism until the limit of our period has been 
passed,® We have throughout to reckon with 
that ' Oriental resignation to the contrasts in life * 
which marked all the peoples of the Ancient East.® 
The theory that prevailed might at best be termed 
‘optimistic dualism.’^ With special reference to 
light and darkness there was a contest present in 
the beginning (cosmology), and this is daily and 
yearly renewed, with every day and night, every 
spring and autumn (or summer and winter), and it 
may even extend through the course of the world 
cycle.® While light and darkness have, therefore, 
each a separate kingdom, the one being for day 
and for life, the other for night and for death, 
there is evidence in the development of religious 
thought in Egypt of an invasion of each upon the 
other*s domain, resulting in a measure of fusion. 
This is concisely summed up by saying that the 
solar cult was osirianized and the Osiids myth was 
celestialized,® A subtle theory of a similar kind 
has been formulated for Babylonia, as an instance 
of which we may quote the representation of the 
sun as under-^vorld divinity, ‘ because in his light 
the stars disappear and perish.’’ There is much 
less warrant for snob crossing over of the ideas of 
light and darkness in Babylonian thought. Re- 
garding the ‘ Astral Theory ’ as a whole, it may be 
remarked that, were it accepted, it would greatly 
extend the possibilities of our subject. It req^uires, 
however, more agreement than at present exists as 
to the date of the origin of scientific astronomy 
among Babylonians before its findings can be 
used any measure of confidence. 

3 * No science of light.— Judging from present 

1 M. Jastrow, Aspeats of JteVtgiovs Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria^ New York and London, 1911, p. 00 ff. 

3 Of. ERS, art. ‘Dualism (Iranian)’ and ’Dualism (Je^^isb),’ 
vol. V. pv 111 ft, 

3 J. H, Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. 357. 

4 A. Jeremias, Die Panhabylonisten ; Der cUte Orient und 
die dgyptische Religion^, Leipzig:, 1907, p. 23. 

5 See ERE, art ^Ages of the World (Babylonian),’ vol. i. p. 
184^ 

« Breasted, p. 149 ft. 

7 A. J^emias, The Old Teatament in the Light of the Ancient 
EdOit London, X911, i, 80. . 


data, the likelihood is that the peoples of antiquity 
were not conscious of the fact that the universe 
is under the dominion of natural law. Theirs was 
‘the cosmography of appearances’^— a view of 
the world resting at the empirical stage. They 
ha-d no scientific theory of light ; darkness was not 
merely the absence of light. Both were ‘ material 
entities ’ : ® 

’ The matter of light issues forth from its place and spreads 
over the earth ; at night it withdraws, and darkness comes 
forth from its place, each in a hidden, mysterious w'ay.’S 
The ‘ substantiality of darkness ’ ^ may be speci- 
ally remarked in Ex 10*^^ A higher concep- 
tion of the quality of light was indeed reached. 
According to Helm, in the later parts of the OT 
light is used as a symbol of deity because it is the 
finest and most immaterial substance known, and 
there is no danger of corporeal form being attached 
to it, 

‘The deity as light gives the transition to the deity as 

spirit-.’ 5 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the Ancient 
East were accustomed to concrete views of what 
are accepted by us as abstract qualities, we shall 
understand how they received the phenomena of 
light and darkness mainly according to their 
physical effects and their bearing upon life. Light 
was of service to them ; darkness formed a hind- 
rance. This was transferred to the realm of feeling ; 
light they rejoiced in; darkness they dreaded. 
Love of the light and hatred of the darkness lie at 
the root of many of the myths of antiquity, and 
are evident in the metaphorical usage of the tivo 
terms. By an inevitable transition light is associ- 
ated writh wannth, and darkness is linked with 
cold. This applies to the cycle of the year, which 
is of more importance in ancient belief and practice, 
as appears in the Tammuz-cult, than the cycle of the 
day. From waimth again there is an easy passage 
to life and growth, and f com cold to decay and death. 

Light and darkness as associated with 
deities.— Like gi’eat natural forces, such as thunder 
and tempest, light and darkness were seen to lie 
beyond human control, and thus they came to be 
associated with deity or deities, and with beings 
more than human. Light is the creation of good 
gods, although it has also a hurtful side^when 
tound in conjunction with the scoiehing heat of 
summer, and when bound up with lightning and 
fire. Darkness is viewed less as a creation of the 
gods than as an environment for monsters and evil 
spirits, who could not exercise their baneful power 
apart from darkness. Still there are gods specially 
associated "with darkness, both in Babylonia and 
in Egypt, Many deities bear names and attributes 
compounded with words signifying * light,* and 
their temples are similarly termed {e,g, E-Babbai'a, 
‘the shining house* [sim-temple at Sippar]). In 
I addition to Shamash, the sun-god (and other 
I deities who in their original function are merely 
aspects of the sun), Nannar or Sin, the moon-god, 
and Ishtar, ‘ the light of the heavens,’ the foremost 
place must here be given to Marduk or Merodach 
(Amar-Ud, or Amar-Uduk), ‘son of the sun,* or 
‘child of the day,’ as being the god of light by 
pre-eminence. He, too, is generally regardS. as a 
solar deity, although an attempt has been made to 
prove that he is mdependent of the sun, being 
simply the god of light.® Although appearing 
at the summit of the Babylonian pantheon, he. 

^ G. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Testdtneni, Oxford, 
1905; p. 22. ^ . 

3 T, K. Oheyne, TradCimis and Beliefs Aneienl Israel, 
London, 1907, p, 10. 

3 S. E. Driver, The Book of Oe^iesis with Introduction and 
Notefi, London, 1909, p. 6. . 

4 JE, art. ‘ Darkness.' 

5 J, Hehn, Die MbUsche.und die bahylonische Gottesidee, 
Leipzig:, 1913, p. 292. 

« H. Zinamern and H. Winokler, Die Keilinschriften und das 
. AUe Testement^, 1902-08, p. 370 n. 
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certainly did not hold undisputed sway, either 
at the beginning or afterwards, and the fight 
‘ between light and darkness, typified by Marduk 
(or Bel) and the Dragon, was continued down 
the ages.^ How this should be is perhaps best 
explained on the theory of Radau,- who con- 
tends that Marduk is the god of light considered 
not as an illuminative power, but as a life-giving 
principle, which appears in the warmth of the 
spring. His fight with Tiamat is a fight of the 
light, i.e. the warmth, against the darkness, i,e, 
the cold. By this line of argument Marduk 
comes into relation to the Tammuz - Adonis 
(and Ishtar) cycle of myths, and is also to be 
placed in opposition to Nabu, the god of the 
darker half of the year.® Viewed as a solar deity, 
then, Marduk stands for the sun*god of spring, 
who brings * blessing and favours after the sorrows 
and tribulations of the stormy season.’* Before 
Marduk was exalted to the chief place, Anu, 
Ninib, Enlil, and Ea fulfilled a similar rOle in the 
myths of creation,® and in later times Ashur arose 
to dispute the glory. The nearest approach to a 
god or darkness, energizing in the world of nature, 
is Ramman, or Addu (Adad, in West Semitic), ‘ the 
thunderer.’® The darkness which he causes 
in the Flood Story, ii. 46 f.) is relieved by the light- 
ning, in virtue of which he has some title to be 
regarded as a god of light also. With him may 
he classed Girru {Gibil)=Nusku, the god of fire,^ 
whose symbol, a lighted lamp, is as old as the 14th 
cent. B.C.® 

Of the evil spirits that love the darkness, men- 
tion may he made of the seven evil demons who, 
aided by certain of the great gods, were thought 
to be responsible for the darkening of the moon by 
eclipse or storm, and even for the disappearance of 
the orb of night at the end of the month. 

, * city tio dty darkness wotk tiiey, 

A hurricane, which mightily hunts in the heavens, are they, 
Thick clouds, that bring darkness in heaven, are they, 

Gusts of wind rising, which cast gloom over the bright day, 
are they. . . .* 9 

In the official cults of Egypt sun-worship was 
all-important. Less is said about the moqh, 
although it finds a place. Within his owx domain, 

which is the upper world, Ra (Amon-Rfi), the sun, 
figures as a life-giving power,- a set-off to the 
equally great power of death and darkness in the 
•; under world, to which so much importance was 
attached in Egypt. Here, it would seem, light 
and darliness are concomitants of the fuller notions 
of life and death. We must include in this even 
the ^parent exception of the ‘ Aton’ cult of the 
XVinth dynasty (in the reign of Ikhnaton). In 
the ‘Solar universalism ’ of that period, which 
finds expression in a series of magnificent hymns, 
while the whole activity and beneficence of the 
sun are rehearsed, its life-giving power is still in 
the forefront. In Egypt the part of Marduk is 
taken by Horns the elder.^® An equivalent to 
Ishtar is found in Hathor, who by some scholars is 


1 T. G. Pinches, The Oli Testament in the Light of the 
Bistprical Records and Legends of Assyria and Babyloniefi, 
London, 1908, p. 680 1 , ^ * 

2 H. Ea^u, Belf the Christ of Aneimt Times^ Chicago, 1908, 
- p. 46 f . (with reference to the same writer’s Oreainon i^ory, do., 
1902, p. 6 f.). 

art. ‘Babylonians and Assyrians,' vol. ii. p, 812*: 
Jaatjow regards him rather as a water-deity (op. dU p. 97 1). 

4 Jastrow, p. 39. 6 lb, p. 100 f. 

« L. W. King, BabyJmian Religion, md Mythology^, London. 

, / 1908, p. 130. 

. 2 JBREf art. * Babylonians and Assyrians,' vol. ii. p. SIS*. 

' ' S Sayoe, in BUprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 79 ff. 

■ ' Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 

New York, 1912, p. 64 f. ; cf. Jaatrow, pp. 216, 388 ff. 

' Sayce, The Religion of Anemit Egypt, Edinburgh, 

: V ,P^ Mospero, The Dawn cf Civiligation^, 

; Irf^on; 1806, p. 92 f. * 

^ *86. For a revised tr. of the most 

• ^ Ushnaton’s hymns gee Breasted, op. dt. p. 824 ff. 


called *the goddess of light. Specific gods of 
darkness appear in Set® (or Set-Apopi), and in one 
member of the Hermopolitan ennead, Kek (fern. 
Keket).® (For tlie gods of the under M'orld see 
below, § 7. ) In Egypt the demons of darkness Avere, 
like those of Babylonia, an awful power for evil to 
the living, and conspicuously active in the realm 
of the dead.* 

The Hebrew conception of God is frequently 
conveyed by means of language (much of which is 
metaphorical and poetical) drawn from the realm 
of liAt (see Hehn, loc. cit. ; cf. Ex 24'®, Ps 104®, 
Is 10” 61* 60'’®* Ezk Hos 6®).® But, 

while light is readily employed as a symbol of 
Jahweh, from first to last there is no idea of iden- 
tifying Him with this manifestation of nature (as 
in the case of Marduk). While God is conceived 
of as luminous above measure, He is at the same 
time thought of as hidden, and His ways are 
reckoned to be mysterious. For this reason dark- 
ness, the ‘ natural antithesis ’ of light, also enters 
into the imagery of the OT (Ex 20®', Bt 4” 6®®, 
1 K S'®, Ps 18^* 97®, Am 5'®, Zeph 1'®).® 

It is surprising that, though the Hebrews w’ere 
surrounded by races more or less allied to them, 
who shared the Babylonian and E^ptian belief 
in demons and evil spirits, hardly a trace of 
such powers of darkness is evident in the religious 
literature of ancient Israel.’ 

5. Light and darkness in cosmology.— Accord- 
ing to the main version of the Babylonian Story of 
Creation, Marduk, the god of light, prevails over 
Tiamat, the personification of chaos, of which 
darkness presumably forms part.® Sayce finds in 
Mummu (tablet I. 4) ‘the flood,’ or chaos, the 
equivalent of ‘the “darkness” which in Gn Pis 
said to have been “upon the face of the deep.”’® 
In both the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 
of what was in the beginning, darkness is reckoned 
as primeval, i.e. before the cosmos. It is an ele- 
ment not to be reckoned as good. 'While this may 
be asserted of darkness as diffused through space, 
it does not hold true of darkness as a division of 
time, when darkness means no more than night 
(Gn !*• ®).'® According to Hebrew cosmology, one 
function of the heavenly orbs was to divide the 
light from the darkness; ‘and God saw that it 
was good ’ (Gn 1'® ; cf. Ps 104®®). In the Babylonian 
account there is no mention of the creation of 
light, perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
Marduk is himself the god of light and conse- 
quently its creator"— a view which might well 
have been entertained in spite of the contradiction, 
as we see it, that the ‘ son of the sun ’ is also nlade 
the creator of the sun and all the other orbs of 
light. In the Hebrew account light is given as 
the first act in the creation of the world, wrought 
by the word of God, This, Cheyne thinks, formed , 
no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony, but 
is due to the priestly writer’s reflective turn of 
mind.'® Be that as it may, this light,- which is 
diffused through space, wherever darkness is not 
present, is evidently to be distinguished from the 
‘ lights’ — sun, moon, and stars— in whidi light is, 
as it were, localized (Gn I'*®'*). In Egyp5|fEere is 
no detailed account of creation.'® Sayce'* and 
1 Sayce, p. 146. 

® art. * Pualiflm (EgyptoX* vol. v. pi 106^; Breasted, 
p. 40, 

8 Sayce, p. 182. 4 Breasted, p. 29bfl, 

6 BDB, art. vol. iU. p. 119. 

6 Jb., sat. * Darkness,* vol. i. p. 669. 

7 P. Delitzsch, Mehr Lioht, Leipzig, 1907, p. 61, 

8 Cf. Berossus : rb Trav crjcdro? Kal v8(op. 

^ ERE. art. ‘Cosmogony and Cosmology (Babylonian),’ vol. 
iv. p. 129». 

10 BDB, art. ‘ Cosmogony,* vol, i. p. 602a-. 

J. Skinner, Genesis (ICO), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 46. 

12 EBi^art. * Light,' col. 2796 1 

13 BDB, arti * Religion ol Egypt,’ vol. v. p. ITO^^. 
w Religion of Ano^t Egypt, pp. 166, 288 ff. 
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Jeremias^ remark on sectional parallels to the 
Babylonian main version. Different conceptions 
of the origin of light appear. According to one, 
primeval chaos is an ocean from which the snn-god 
(Atum) arises, bringing his own light with him ; 
according to another, light is laid np in the world- 
egg, w-aiting to be reveled. 

. The story of a second creation would seem to be 
found in the narrative of Berossus, according to 
whom the animals apparently were not able to 
bear the light of the first creation, and a second 
was rendered necessary of such a kind that they 
could bear the light.® 

Deutero-Isaiah’s exalted conception (45^), where- 
by the creation of light and darkness is referred to 
the same divine source, is the logical outcome of 
monotheism.® It has an anthropomorphic parallel 
in the words ascribed to Ka : * When I open my 
eyes, there is light ; when I close them, there is 
darloiess.*^ This, of course, applies to the daily 
renewal of light and its withdrawal every night. 

A reduction of earth to primeval conditions 
would involve among other things the extinction 
of light and by inference the return of the dark- 
ness of chaos (der 4®®}. An Egyptian myth, found 
in the Booh of the Dead, represents Atum (see 
above) as defacing what he had made, bringing a 
return of water, as it was at the beginning. Over 
this Osiris (lord of darkness) is to rule.® 

6. Light and darkness in human experience.-— 
The cosmology, although relating to what is first 
in the order of things, is itself the product of re- 
flexion upon the phenomena of the present. The 
processes of thought which give origin to the myths 
connected with the world’s beginning, and to 
mythology in general, may he placed in times 
antecedent to the Semitic period. The myths, 
having been invented and reduced to writing, 
were now exercising a certain counter-influence on 
current ideas. They were never absent from the 
backCTOund of thought, and in a way they hindered 
development. We may suppose that light and 
darkness, especially light, would in. time have been 
accepted as in the course of nature, and have ceased 
to attract attention. But there came interruptions 
of the usual order — e.g,, in the eclipse of moon or 
of sun — and on such occasions the mythology was 
speedily recalled. The cults also were of such a 
kmd that they kept the mythology alive. The 
great hyrans to Shamash, Sin, lsh£ar, etc. ; the 
transcription and frequent recitation of funerary 
literature in Egypt, much of which had been 
handed down from very early times ; the festivals 
attending new moon, fuU moon, and the new year, 
and every occasion of national or local assembly — 
all must have exercised much influence towards 
the preservation of traditional beliefs. There was 
thus but slight opportunity of escaping from the 
legacy of the past. When the Egyptians looked 
upon the flery clouds that attended the rising sun, 
tneir minds reverted to the pits of fire that were 
supposed to mark the eleventh division of the 
. Tuat.® The multiform representations on cylinder 
seals of Qti^orhs of night and day, especially of the 
fijpre sun-god rising between the mountains 
of the East, depicted with streams of light flowing 
from both sides, or with rays of light protruding 

^ OT in Light oft7» Anc, Bast, i, ISSfL, and, in more detail, 
V. Die Pandabylonisten^eto* 

- T. G. Pinches, ef JBabyUmia and AssyriOt 

. London, 1906, p. 42. 

. 8 eRB, art. * Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew),* voL iv. 

, p. 166. Pditzsoh, op. eit, p. 66, regards this verse as combat- 
xDg Old Persian dualism; similarly Jeremias, OT in Light of 
. Basty ii. 276. A different view is taken by H. Gunkel, 

. . SehMmg tmd ChaoSy Gottingen, 1896, p. 188 n. 

> ‘ worn in BRB iv. 228 ; cf. Sayce, B^igion of Awk Bgypty 

■ « B. KPaville, TTie Old Egyptian BaUh, London, 1909, p.220fl. 

6 a; W. Budge, The Mgyptim Seaioen and MeUy London, 
19Q6> id.- 178 £i 
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from his shoulders,^ give a vivid conception of the 
ideas constantly at work in the minds of the 
Semites and tneir neighbours. In addition to 
anthropomorphic representations of the deities of 
light, their symbols, especially the sun’s disk, 
winged or unwinged, abounded both in Egypt and 
I in Babylonia. More telling still were the obelisks 
j and pyramids of Egypt, which were symbols of 
I the sun in addition to their other uses. Temples 
to these deities of light were also present to bear 
their witness. Very impressive was the thought 
current so long in Egypt that the sun died every 
evening, and every morning was resurrected. In 
the interval he moved with diificulty through the 
realm of darkness, and, as a passive body, had to be 
lighted through the under world by other creatures 
of light.® In Babylonia the phases of the moon 
seem to have attracted attention even more than 
I the daily course of the sun. As king of the night, 

I Sin (Nannar), ‘ the bright one,’ may have had an 
j even older sovereignty than Shamash, who was 
[ reckoned to be his son. This sequence has been 
explained in various ways,® but it would seem that 
the rejoicing which attended the moon’s appearance 
eve^ month, and the lamentation which accom- 
panied its disappearance, point to the belief that 
m the presence and ascendancy of light, by night 
no less than by day, the ancient Babylonians found 
safety and happiness, whereas in darkness there 
lurked danger and woe. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that Saturn was regarded as a 
second sun, to whom (apart from the moon) the 
illumination of the night was due.** 

In spite of these efforts to extend the sovereignty 
of light, there remained a sufficiently terrifying 
residuum of darkness. To overcome this, resort 
was had to other agencies, viz. magical rites and 
a due fulfilment of the duties owing to the dead. 
Darkness both of earth and of the underground 
being the milieu of demons and the spirits of the 
deceased, contrariwise they could not have their 
dwelling in the light. Inasmuch as natural light 
was not always available, artificial means had to 
be adopted to overcome the disabilities attaching 
to darkness. The energy of fire was here of great 
significance. It is noteworthy that a certain part 
of the temple where purification was wrought was 
: termed ‘ the house oHight ’ (Assyr. dtf nUrf). The 
light is associated -with Girru or Nusku, the fire- 
god, which may he taken to mean that the purifi- 
cation was by fire.® The subject of artificial lights 
is closely related to this branch of our subject. 
The peoples of antiquity being obsessed by the 
terror of darkness, it was naturS that they should 
have safeguarded themselves, so far as they could, 
by having lights in their dwellings and out-of- 
doors, From the number of lamps found during 
excavation, notably in Palestine, many of them 
belonging to the Semitic period, it has been inferred 
that these were in general use. Out-of-doors 
torches served the purpose. The torches of the 
Anunnaki (gods of a lower order) are mentioned in 
the Babylonian Flood Story (col. ii. 44). A graphic 
description of the festival ‘illumination’ of ITew 
Year’s Eve and days following, given by Breasted,® 
affords an excellent idea of the part played by, 
artificial lights in the ritual of Egypt. One of the 
duties of the priests and ministrants in the tewles- 
was to attend to the fires and lamps (of, 1 
1K7®®). 

Thougrhts of light and darkness were f ttrtjier^kept' in the* 
minds of these ancient peoples by the terms os^ghed to the- 

: 1 Jastrow. plates 6 and 7 (at p^ 16). : . 

3 Bodge, lii. 107, 174, 187, 194. According to the Babylonian 
i conceptioD,- the sun seems, to have watered on a better fate at 
night-fall, feasting and resting in the abode of the gods (King,. 
Bah. Religion Mythdogy, p. 88). 

. 8 Jastrow, p. 66. * ih. p. 223. 

8 cit. p. 261 fl. 
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names (Aru, Ajjaru, the second or ‘ bright ' month ; AddSfU, 
the eleventh, the *aarlc' or ‘gloomy* month). One series of 
directions in Hebrew gives north <— as the ‘ obscure* or 
‘dark* place, and south (s=ddram.) as the ‘bright* or ‘illu- 
minated ’ place.i 

7 . Light and darkness in relation to the state 
after death.— The contrast between light and dark- 
ness in the idea of the ancients is most strikingly 
revealed in their views about the state of the living 
and of the dead. * Darkness without light * is one 
of the curses invoked by Sammurabi on any one 
who should venture to deface his stele. This is 
sjmonymous with death. The grave to which the 
dead are consi^ed is ‘the dark dwelling* (Smnenan 
Unugi), which in its extended meaning is applied 
to the under world, the abode of the shades (cf. Ps 
gge. 12. 18 ), 2 The departed soul itself is a * creation 
of darkness’ (Sumerian, gidim, Semitic, edirmm),^ 
The darkness attending death was to some extent 
relieved in the x>racfcice of the living by the use of 
artificial lights in the preliminaries to burial and 
by occasional illuminations in proximity to the 
tomb. From Palestinian excavation it has been 
ascertained that lamps are exceedingly common in 

f raves, where their intention is evidently sym- 
olical. Their purpose has been variously ex- 

g lained, and one and the same interpretation will 
ardly suit every era. The readiest explanation 
would place them — at least in the earlier period — 
on a level with food and drink vessels deposited 
with the dead. Whatever was of service to the 
Jiving might also serve the dead.^ 

Among the Babylonians the general idea was 
that it was a misfortune for the dead again to be 
brought to the light of day. Unless decent burial 
were given, their spirits would return to earth, 
but only to plague the living.* In the under world 
(or preferably the other world) was their home, 
and there their spirits fotind rest The classic 
description of this abode of the dead is found in 
the myth of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, to the land 
of no-return (cf. Gilgamesh Epic, ii, 4 ®*®^) ; 

‘ To the house of darkness, TrkaUa’s dwelling-place. 

To the house from which he who enters never returns, 

To the road whose path turns not back, 

To the house where be who enters is deprived of light. 
Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay, 
light they see not, in darkness do they sit. , . .*6 

Over this gloomy realm of the Babylonian dead 
the god Nergal presides, witli his consort EfeshM- 
the ‘dark^ goddess. In Egypt Osiris was 
lord of the under world, and there held his court. 
This al^ was a world lying in darkness, which 
was relieved one hour in twenty-four, during the 
pass^e of the sun-god and his train through each 
division of the Tuat,^ The entrance to this realm 
of the dead lay, for both Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians, in the west, where the* sun goes down. t)n 
the other hand, the east, as the point of sunrise, is 
the abode of life ; but this has an interest only for 
the sun-god and the privileged few who shared his 
daily recurring glory. Although the point of de- 
paiture to the under world and the point of return 
therefcom are dear, there is doubt as to the loca- 
tion, relatively to earth, of the region of the dead. 
The Egyptians placed it beyond the circle of 
mountains girding the eairth, perhaps on the same 
plane with earth, perhaps at a lower level. In 
the Babylonian and Hebrew conception it seems 
to have laim beneath earth, even lower than 'the 

1 Schiaparelli, p. 34. 

3 A. Jeremiaa, HSilU und Paradies iei den JSabplcmiem, 
1900, p. 14, * -» 


. 5 SRE, art%'* Heath, etc. (Babylonian),* vol. iv. p. 446a. 
• H. Vincent, Canaan d*apre8 rexpioratipn rA 


waters of the abyss {aps4), themselves associated 
with darkness. ^ This was a region which the sun, 
living or dead, could not pierce. 

A better fate for departed spirits, some if not 
all, was also conceived of — symbolized, e.g,, in the 
recovery of Tammuz from the under world and in 
the sun-bark with its occupants who returned to 
the region of day. Light here plays the principal 
part, although the obstacle of darkness has to be 
surmounted before the goal of light can be reached. 
One of the charms in Ime Booh of the Dead m for 
making the transformation into the god that giveth 
light (in) the darkness, or light for darkness.® 
The ‘ island of the blessed,’ in the Gilgamesh Epic, 
is out off from mortals by many barriers, including 
twelve double-hours of travelling through thick 
darkness. 

The Babylonian heaven was the reserve of the 
gods, save in exceptional cases. In Egypt, at 
an early date, the king shared in the delighte of 
heaven, and was exalted to life irith the gods in 
the sky. Later tliis was qualified by the usirian 
doctrine, whereby the i'ealm of the blessed could 
be attained only by redemption from the under 
world through faith in Osins or Amon-Ra. This 
other world is a realm of light for the most pasFt, 
The crested ibis, whose name is equivalent to 
‘ light,’ is used as a symbol of the som, including 
that of the sun-god.® The hhu, or beatified spirits, 
feed upon the divine grain (t.e. the body of Osiris) 
in the land of the Light-god.^ Later, ‘the fol- 
lowers of the Sun-god, who travelled with him in 
the Boat of Millions of Years, eventually became 
beings consisting of nothing but light’® (cf. Is 


reemte, Paris, 




Budge, iii. 198 f. 


Hebrew thought about the state of the d^ in 
the under world shows close Idnship to tlie Baby- 
lonian, and is less developed than that of Egypt. 
The utmost allowed, even in the later books of 
the OT, falling within our period, is that the shades 
may emerge from Sh«61 back to the light of the 
^per world (Is 26^®).® 

’iB is sufficiently given in the foo^otee. 
''-■--....JS'XLLmi CEUnaeSHANK. 

LIGHTNING. —See Prohtgibs, AND Por- 
tents. - 

LIGUORI. — Saint Alfonso Maria di Liguori 
was bom 27 Sept. 1696 at Marianeila, near Naples. 
He was the eldest son of a rather impoverished 
noble family, and, according to his biographers, 
was from earliest youth remarkable for his piety, 
Ms charm of manner, and his precocious ability. 
A strain of Spanish blood seems to have lent him a 
greater seriousness of mind and tenacity of purpose 
than are common among natives of Southern Italy. 
He devoted himself to the law, and took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, being then 
so small of stature that, to the amusement of the 
spectators, his doctor’s gown hid him almost com- 
pletely from view. - He afterwards practised in the 
courts of Naples for nearly eight years with extra- 
ordinary success ; but it would se®m that in 1723, 
in a case in which large pecunia^ interests were at 
stake, Liguori, m the interpretation of aB^porte.nt 
document, was guilty of an oversight whmh, when 
brought home to him, covered him with confusion, 
and disgusted him with his career and with all - 
worldly ambition. He had always led a most 
innocent life, and now, giving himself up to soli- 
tude and prayer, he had what he believed to be a 

1 For different locations of Sh«61, relatively to the Abyss, see 
charts in SEE i. 603^ and SchiaparellLp, 88. 

2 B. A, W. Budge, The Booh of the jSead, Liondon, 1901, il. 
261 f. Naville (p. 182) considers this an evident reference to the 
moon. 

* Sayce, Religion cf Ano, Egppt, p. 122. 

* Budge, Egyp, Heaven ana iii, 164. 

6 Ib. iii. I60. 

8 3EB, art. * Eschatology,’ p. 236*. 
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{•upernatuxal intimation to consecrate the rest of 
his daj^s to God in the ecclesiastical state. He 
wished to become an Oratorian, but his father, 
who had already been much distressed on two 
diderent occasions by his son’s unwillingness to 
*lall in with an advantageous project of marriage 
that had been suggested, obstinately opposed his 
design. Yielding eventually to his father’s en- 
treaties, and acting on the ^vice of his confessor, 
himself an Oratorian, the young lawyer gave up 
his idea of leaving home, but began to study for an 
ecclesiastical career, and in December 1726 was 
ordained priest. In the first six years of his 
ministry Alfonso worked under the direction of an 
association of missionary priests, and devoted him- 
self at Naples to the care of the lazzaroni, among 
whom his labours bore extraordinary fruit. He 
converted many hundreds from a life of sin, and 
formed a sort of confraternity, the ‘ Association of 
the Chapels,’ for these poor outcasts, to ensure 
their perseverance in good. In 1729 Liguoii was 
brought into relation with a certain Father Thomas 
Falcoia of the ‘ Pii Operarii,’ who conceived a deep 
respect for the young man, and, when he himself 
was shortly afterwards nmde bishop of Castelia- 
maxe, he was led to the conviction that Alfonso 
was an instrument divinely sent him to carry out 
a project which he had long secretly cherished of 
founding a preaching Order to evangelize the goat- 
herds and peasants of that part of Italy. The 
scheme eventually took shape in the little town of 
»Seala, near Amalfi, twenty miles from Naples. 
There the * Congregation of the Most Holy Be- 
deemer,’ from which name the members are most 
commonly called Redemptorists, was founds in 
1732. Bishop Falcoia was at first its nominal 
superior, hut he lived at a distance, while Alfonso 
resided with the community. Hence, on the 
bishop’s death in 1743, Alfonso was formally 
elected to preside over his brethren. In 1749 
the, rule was authoritatively approved by Pope 
Benedict Xiv., and the rule of an Order of nuns, 
which had been closely associated with the Re- 
demptorist congregation from the beginning, was 
approved in the following year. But this measure 
01 success was not achieved Avithout numerous dis- 
appointments, and several of Liguori’s first corn- 


obtaining the approbation of the king of Naples, 
Don Carlos (afterwards Charles m. of Spain), I 
supplies a concise account of the special charac- 
teristics of the new Order. 

* The prixucipal aim of the priests so associated is to imitate as i 
closely as possible . . , the life and virtues of Our Lord Jesus I 
Christ. In this they set before themselves their own spiritual | 
. advantf^e and that of the people of this kingdozn-^-especially j 
the most forsaken of these, to whom they render spiritual 
aid, 

. In i^eir houses they lead, a perfect community life, under 
obedience to their superior, and perform the functions of the 
sacred ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superin- 
tendence of schools, confraternities, and other devout gather- 
inga. 

They go abou^ the dioceses in winch they are established, 

' ^ving missior^l^nd, as a means of preserving the good results 
which they have been enabled bj’ the grace of Gw to. effect, 

\ they return from time to time to the districts which have been 
- - evangelized, to hear confessions and confirm the people in their 
- good resolumons by another series of instructions and sermons 
: . as weHl as hy spiritual advice and so forth, 
j In the monastery as well as abroad they endeavour, with the 
help of divine grace, to follow (fioaely in the footsteps of the 
-V Most Holy Eedeemer, Jesus Crucified, in order to instruct the 
people by example as well as by precept. 

/ Ab a .means of attaining this end, there are twelve points of 
: rule .set forth in their con^tutions. The headings of these are : 
’-.B^thi Hope, hove of God, Concord and Charity among them- 
Poverty, Puriigr of Heart, Obedience, Meekness and 
‘ ..i^HuncdK^"of He^ Mortification, RecoDeorion, Prayer, Abnega- 
andLove of tlie 

: >> Hshhof thh associates passes one day every week [now one. 
.V thus treating alone with Odd in 

. ; 'the istafestfluof ms sdab In order to be able to employ himself 


afterwards with more ardour in securing the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbour. 

In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day to 
silencej recollection, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, 
which w practised three times a day. . . . 

Their houses are to contain but a small number of subjects. 
As for their subsistence, they endeavour not to be a burden on 
anybody ; they live on their family resources, which they have 
handed over to their superiors, and on such offerings as may be 
made spontaneously for the love of Jesus Christ, by the piety 
of the faithful ’ (Berthe, Saint Alphonse de XAguorit Eng. tr., 
i. 16 €). 

Despite domestic anxieties and contradictions in 
the government of the new Institute, Liguori, 
down to about the year 1762, devoted himself 
indefatigably to the actual work of preaching, 
while leading at the same time a life of extreme 
abnegation and austerity. At that period his 
health began somewhat to fail, and henceforw^trd 
he devoted more time to literary activities, com- 
posing a number of books of piety and instruction, 
as well as the comprehensive work on moral the- 
ology by which he is especially remembered. As 
early as 1747 the king h^ wished to make Alfonso 
archbishop of Palermo, hut by earnest representa- 
tions he had succeeded in evading the projEfered 
honour. The Redemptorists, in point of fact, 
take a special vow to accept no ecclesiastical 
dignities, but in 1762 influence was used Avith the 
Holy See to dispense the saint from his voav, and, 
sorely against Ms Avill, he was compelled by the 
pope to accept the bishopric of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, a tiny see to the north of Naples, among 
a peasant population unpleasantly notorious for 
their barbarism and irreligion. Here he worked 
wonders for the reform of morals, but after an 
episcopate of more than thirteen years he per- 
suaded Pope Pius Yl. in 1775 to allow him to resign 
in order that he might end his days among a com- 
munity of his oAvn Order. Broken Avith years, 
with apostolic labours, and with the incredible 
austerities wMch he practised, he retired to Nocera 
dei Pagani, but twelve years were still to pass 
before he was called to his reward. In the mean- 
time he was destined to endure trials which prob- 
ably cost him more severe mental suffering than 
any of the difficulties Avhich he had previously 
encountered. For forty years and more, mainly 
owing to the influence of the anti-clerical but all- 
powerful minister Bernard Tanucci, who was the 
virtual ruler of Naples, the formal recognition of 
the Redemptorists as a religious Order had been 
; withheld by the Government. , This had always 
been an obstacle in the Avay of its expansion, . 
reducing it, as it did, to the position of an illegal 
association. At the time of Tanucci’s downfall in 
1776, the Order numbered only nine houses — four 
in Naples, one in Sicily, and four in the States of 
the Church. - In 1779, under a different administra- 
tion, everything seemed to point to the adoption of 
i a more generous policy. Promises of favour were 
made on behalf of the Government, and in response 
the Redemptorist rule was formally submitted for. 
State approval. From the point of Auew of the . 
aged founder, the result was disastrous. The rule 
was approved, indeed, but in a fundamentally 
modifi^ form (knovm in the controversies wMch 
followed as the ‘ Begolamento ’), which set. at 
naught many of the most essential features of the * 
constitutions as hitherto observed, and .Avhich 
TOcaotically reduced it from the status of a religious : 
Order to tnat of a mere pious Sissooiatlon. . Li^ori, 
who was now 85, decrepit, deaf, and almost blind, 
was induced to sign the Begolamerito,“ab^.it 
for the time adopted in the Neapolitan dominions, 
Wt the Redemptorists , belohMg to the houses 
founded within the States of the Church energeti- 
cally protested c^ainst the acceptance of any such 
cari^tufe of their rule. ; The Holy See pronounced 
m, their, favour, 'and the unfortunate schism thus 
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caused in the Order liad not been healed when, on 
1 Aug. 1787, the saint died at Nocera dei Pagani. 
His death, together with the outburst of popular 
enthusiasm 'w^ich it evoked and the marvellous 
events that followed, brought about a happier state 
of feeling. The Government of Charles III. in Oct. 
1790 approved the original Bedemptorist rule, and 
in Aug. 1791, under papal sanction, the different 
houses of the Order were once more reconciled with 
each other. From this time forward, and especially 
after the subsidence of the disturbances caused by 
the French Bevolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
the development of the Order was rapid. In 1786 
the first Bedemptorist house north of the Alps was 
founded at Warsaw by Clement Hofbauer, after- 
wards beatified. From there the Congregation 
gradually spread to Austria and through Europe, 
while a beginning was made in the United States 
in 1832 ana in England in 1843. The Bedemptor- 
ists have since made foundations in Ireland (1851), 
Kinnoull, near Perth, in Scotland (1869), in Brazil, 
Butch Guiana, the Congo, Australia, New Zealand, 
and many other distant countries. At present the 
Order numbers rather over 4000 members, half of 
whom are priests, the rest l^-brothers and students 
preparing for ordination. The strict ultramontane 
views distinctive of the followers of St, Alfonso di 
Liguori have often brought them into disfavour 
with State officials, and, like the Jesuits, they 
have several times been banished from different 
European countries. Still no serious attempt has 
been made to connect them with any kind of 
political intri^e. The Bedemptorists have re- 
mained steadily faithful to their primary work of 
giving missions and retreats, especially among the 
pdor and uninstructed, and the severe rule of the 
Order has suffered no relaxation. 

Alfonso di Liguori was beatified in 1816, canon- 
ized in 1839, and declared * Doctor of the Universal 
Church* by Pius ix. in 1871. The terms of this 
last pronouncement, though somewhat vague, may 
be held to constitute a guarantee of orthodoxy for 
the saint’s writings, at least when taken as a 
whole. Moreover, it may fairly be inferred from 
the language used that he is commended for hold- 
ing a golden mean in his moral teaching between a 
Jansenistic rigorism on the one hand and danger- 
ous laxity on the other. A full hihliograpl^ of 
Liguori’s vmtings may be found in Berthe, Eng. 
tr., ii. 766 ff. Two works especially in this long 
catalogue have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism. Against the Le Glorie di Maria, first 
published at Naples in 1760, and since translated 
into every European language, many objections 
have been raised on the ground of its alleged ex- 
travagant ^Mariolatry* (see, E. B. Pusey, 
Eirenicon, Oxford, passim). But it is to be 
remembered, as Newman points out, that ‘St. 
Alfonso wrote for Neapolitans, whom he knew, 
and whom we do not know * (see the whole context 
m J. H. Newman, Ihetter to JPusey on E%renic(yn. 
London, 1866, p. 103 fif.). The character and tra- 
ditions of the people are very different from ours, 
and he was writmg to protest against what he 
considered to be a veiled attack on that simple 
and childlike devotion to the Blessed Vir^ which 
he shar^, and which is a very importot factor in 
the religion^ of his countrymen. It is, however, 
the Theoldgia Moralis that more than anything 
else has been made the object of fierce invective, 
Liguori originally {Le, in 1748) published his views 
: 0 n moral questions in the form of a commentary 
^5 a,;well-tooirn text -book for students, the 
Ji^d/^Ua of the J esuit Hermann Busenbaum. But 
the second edition in two volumes (Naples, 1763 
appeared as an original work, and the 
imtho^etohtintied to revise and enlarge it as the 
were exhausted. The eighth edi- 


tion, wliich was printed in 1779, was the last to 
receive his personal attention. Seeing that not 
only has Alfonso been declared a doctor of the 
Church, but that earlier authoritative decrees in 
1803 and 1831 pronounced that there was ‘ nothin|^ 
worthy of censure’ in his writings (on this cf. « 
Newman, History of my Eeligioits Opinions, note 
G, p. 353), and that all his opinions might safely 
be followed by confessors, it is fair to conclude 
that by the theology of Liguori the moral teaching 
of the Boman Church must stand or fall. But, 
while we admit this, it must be said that few 
indeed of the exoteric critics who have inveighed 
against his teaching have taken the trouble to 
understand it. It is easy to denounce the ‘ shock- 
ing laxity’ of this or that isolated proposition set 
out, often inaccurately, and always apart from the 
context, as, e,g., in the notorious pamphlet of 
Bobert Grassraann {Auszuge aus derMoraltneologie, 
etc.), but the man who does this is most commonly 
a publicist who knows nothing of ethical systems 
and who has never considered tiie difficulties which 
follow from the acceptance of a contrary principle. 
Nothing can produce a better impression than to 
lay down the rule that under no possible circum- 
stances must the truth be departed from, but those 
who most positively commit themselves to this are 
also those who have never attempted to think out 
the extremely difficult problems which arise in 
practical life, and who nave never attempted to 
square their own conduct by any consistent prin- 
ciple. 

They believe, as Newman well says, * that on a great or cruel 
occasion a man cannot help telling a lie, and that he would not 
he a man did he not tell it, hut still it is wrong and he ought not 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven him, 
though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, and had 
better not be anticipated, and not thought of again after “it 
is once over.”* 

Now Liguori, like all his fellow-bishops, believed 
that for those whose duty it was to hear con- 
fessions and instruct their flock it was necessary 
that these and other moral questions should 
thought out. Moreover, it must he said, in answer 
to such criticisms as those of B. Grassmann and 
those contained in art. Casuistey (vol. iii. p, 240), 
that priests administer a code of law in the tribunal 
penance and, like lawyers, doctors, and magistrates, 
they have to acquaint themselves with tSshnicali- 
ties which, in the case of certain offences, often 
involve unsavoury details quite unfit for public 
discussion. 

One of the special grounds of reproach against ; 
Liguori’s moral system is his adoption or defence 
of probabilism {g,v . ). This charge is only partially 
justified and would be repudiated by all his own 
disciples. The principle which he enunciated, at 
least in his later years, was that of ‘equiproba- 
bilism’ [q.v,). The difference between this and 
probabilism, rightly explained, is not very moment- 
ous, aud many modem writers on the subject, 
especially the theologans of the Jesuit school, 
have mamtained that St. Alfonso’s views diverged 
but slightly from those of approved probabilists. 
According to the probabilist system, ^rfcing with 
the admitted axiom that a doubtful iSw does not 
bind (^ duhia non obligat), a man is not held in 
conscience to obey as long as there is a sound 
probability against the law—as long as, e,g,, in a 
matter of extrinsic testimony, where doctors dis- 
agree, one unexceptionable authority teaches that 
a particular precept has no binding force. The 
probabiliorists, on the other hand, held that, un- 
less the authorities who maintained the binding 
force of the law or precept were notably less 
weighty than those who excused from it, such a 
precept could not be set aside without sin. Be- 
tween these rival views comes that of Liguori, who 
held that, when the reasons or authorities were . . 
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equally balanced for and against the law, then 
a man wdtbout peril to his soul was free to use his 
liberty. 

*A doubtful law does not bind. But when two opposite 
opinions are equally or nearly equally probable, you nave a 
strict doubt as to tne existence of the law. Therefore the law, 
bein^ only doubtfully promulgated, has no binding force. 
Therefore it is true that j'ou can follow an ^ually probable 
opinion in favour of liberty " (Berthe, Eng. tr., ii. 143). 

A critical and definitive edition of the Theologia 
Moralis^ equipped mth adequate notes, has only 
recently been brought to completion: Tkeologia 
Moi^alis S, AlphoTisi Maries de Ligorio, ed. 
Leonard! Gaude, 4 vols., Borne, 1905-12. The 
editor in bis preface gives a sati^actory explana- 
tion of the inaccuracy of so many of the saint^s 
quotations as printed m the current editions. 

LiT 2 CRATCiiB.->The fullest life of St. Alfonso di Liguori is that 
by A. Berthe, 2 vols., Paris, 1900, Eng. tr., H. Castle, 2 vols., 
Dublin, 1905 (the translation has been subjected to careful re- 
^dsion and is in many respects superior to the original). Other 
noteworthy biographies are those of A. Tannoia, Della, Vita 
ed isiUuio deV 'mierabile Alfonso Maria Liguori^ S vols., 
Naples, 1798-1802 (a valuable source written by a devoted 
disciple of the saint). See also C. Villecourt, Vie et institut 
de S, Alphonse Marie de Ligiutri^ 4 vols., Tournai, 1863; K. 
Dilgskron, Lebendes heU. Bischofs und Kirchenlehrers Alf&nsvs 
Maria de Liguori^ Begensburg, 1887 ; A. Capecelatro, La Vita 
di S. Alfonso Maria ae Liguori^ Rome, 1879. A good account 
of the Order with full bibliography will be found m M. Heim- 
bucher, Die Orden und Kongregaiionen det kathoL Kirche^ 
Paderborn, 1908. iii. 813-S33. 

On the Probabilist and Equiprobabilist controversy see the 
anonymous Vindidos Alphonsianoe^. BrusseL^ 1874, and Vindi- 
eioe Ballerinianoe, Bruges, 1873; J. de Caigny, Apologetica 
de AequiprobdbUismo Alptionsiano^ do. 189^ and De genuino 
Prdbcu>ilismo lioUo^ do. 1904 ; J. Arendt, Crisis Aequiproba- 
bUismit Brussels, 1902; J. Wouters, De MinusprobabilismOf 
Paris, 1906 ;»A. Lehmknhl, Probabilismus VindieatuSjPrelhuTf^t 
1906. A severe indictment of the moral teaching of St. Alfonso 
di Liguori will be found in A. Hamack, Lehrbum dsr Dogmei/i^ 
Freiburg, 1898, iii. 691, 644 ff.; P. von Hoensbroech, 
iWe vltramo^itane Moralf Berlin, 1902 ; J. J. I. DSUinger and 
F. H. Reusch, Gesehiehte der Moralstreitigkeiten, Munich, 1889, 
and the pamphlet of R. Grassmann, Auszdge aus der Moral' 
iheciogie des nsih Alphom v. Liguori^ Stettin, 1896, which has 
been widely distributed as a controversial tract. In reply see, 
irderalia, J. H. Newman, History of my Beligious Opinions^ 
Londom 1866, pp. 27Sff. and 848 ff. ; A. Keller, St. Alphom v. 
Liguori oder Robert Gra^srminn f, Wiesbaden, 1901 ; ‘ Pilatus,’ 
fVas ist Wahrheiift do. 1902, and Quos JEgo^t do. 1903 ; F. ter 
Haar, Das Decret des Papstes Innocent XL uber den ProbOr 
biiismuSf Paderborn, 1904; V. Cathrein, Moralphilosophiei^, 
Freiburg, 1899, i. 397 fiE. ; H. Ryder, Catholic Controversyio^ 
London, 1890, H. THURSTON. 

LIGURIAN RELIGION-— Solittleiscertainly 
known of the early history and geographical dis- 
tribution of the Ligurians that any attempt to 
give a general account of their religion is impos- 
sible. Some of the deities that were worshipped 
in Boman times in the Ligurian area strictfy so 
called may be mentioned. The most noteworthy 
are those closely attached to a particular spot, 
such as Mars Cemenelus {OIL v, 1ml), sometimes 
worshipped without the first name, and clearly 
connected with the town of Cemenelum; and 
Bormanus, who was probably, like his namesake 
in the north of Gallia Transpadana, from whom 
the modem town of Bormio takes its name, a god 
of hot springs, and who gave the name to the 
Lueus Bormani on the coast to the east of (Album) 

: Intimelium, the modem Ventimiglia. Not less 
local wasj^ worship of Mars Leueimalacus at 
. P^o {ih. 7862), possibly an apple-ripening deity, 
the d^ication to whom was made on some festival 
'of waggoners or muleteers {plostralibrn). Local, 
too, was the cult of the Matron® Vedianti®, where 
the plural is interesting, ^so honoured at Cemene- 
: Iran in the district of the Vediantii The worship 
of Matron® with some local epithet or epithets 
was frarly common in N- Italy, sometimes com- 
: bailed with Genii, as in an insenption from Trem- 
ejBzina on Lake Oomo ' (ib. 6277), generally with 
% lodSell: ejpitliet, as Beruonn® {ib, 5791, found at 
or Vcellaeic© Concanaun® {ib, 5684, found 
Corbefeta^ hprt of Milan). They are often 


timus Maximus, and some- 
id lunones— a plural form 
which never appears in pure Latin inscriptions. 

It would be exceedingly unsafe, without other evi- 
dence, to see in this a trace of any polygamous 
strain in the Ligurian conception of Olympus ; a 
nearer parallel is the (presumably) generaliadnjg 
plural in such animistic figures as Nymph®, Fauni, 
or the ‘ Clouds ’ and ‘ Dawns ’ of the Tabula Agno- 
nensis (see Italy [Ancient]); or the Angiti® 
of the Marsians— not to speak of the Parc® of 
Gr®co-Boman fable or the 'Lsfivai at Athens. 

Other Ligurian examples of these ‘ Great 
Mothers* will be found in the Index to OIL (p. 
1180). The other deities of the locality are all of 
common occurrence in Italian communities. 

On the important question of the ethnic char- 
acter and connexions of the Ligures, reference 
must be made to EBr^\ art. * Ligurians,* and the 
authorities there cited. If, and in so far as, the 
view of W. Bidgeway (‘Who were theBomans?’ 
Brit. Acad, Trans, iii. [1907] 42, with the comments 
of the present writer, ib, ) may be accepted as sound, 
the early history of Ligurian religion would be the 
same thing as that of the pre-Tuscan population 
of Western Italy, in particular of the Aurunei and 
other early dwellers on the soil of what afterwards 
was Latium (see Italy [Ancient], especially 
the paragraph on the archaic cult of Aricia). 

B.S. Conway. 

LINGAYATS.— The Lingayats are a religions 
community in India, niunbering nearly three 
millions at the census of 1911, of whom more than 
half are found in the .southern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. & the Bombay districts of 
Bdgaran and Bijapur one-third of the population is . 
Lingayat, and in the adjacent district of Dharwar 
they constitute nearly 50 per cent of the totaL 
Beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
Lingayats are numerous in the Mysore and Hy- 
derabad States. They also form an important 
element in the population of the north-west comet 
of the Madras Presidency.^ 

I. Description.— The Lingayats, who are also 
known as Lingawants, Lingangis, Sivabhaktas, 
and Viraiaivas, derive their name from the Skr. 
word Uhga, tifie phallic emblem, with the afiSx 
ayta, and are ‘the people who bear the Uhga* 
habitually. Their name literally describes them ; 
for the true Lingayat wears on his body a smafl 
silver box containing a stone phallus, which is 
the symbol of his faith, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The emblem is worn 
by both sexes. The men cany the box on a red 
suk scarf or a thread tied round the neck, while 
the women wear it inside their costume, on a neck- 
string. When working, the male wearer sometimes 
shifts it to his left arm. 

The Lingayats are Dravidian, that is to say, they 
b^ong to a stock that was established in India 
before the arrival of the so-called Aryans. They 
are dark in complexion, in common with the races 
of Southern India, and speak Kanarese, a Dravidian 
language. They have been not inaptly describ^. 
as a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, thou^ it 
may be questioned how far their rejection of many 
of the craef dogmas of BrShm^c Hinduism leaves 
them the right to be styled Hindus at all. Of the ^ 
Brahmanic triad — Brahma, Vi§nu, and 'Siva 
they acknowledge only the god^ Siva, whosA;^- . . 
blem, the Hhgaj they bear on their personA .They' 
reverence the Vedas, but disregard th^ later com- 
mentaries on wMch the Bi'Shmans rely^. , , Originally 
they seem to have been theni^dubt of one of the 
numerous j^fonnaHoiis- injIu^ia/ that , have been 

iThe census of 1911 sdves tbie following figures for Linga- 
^ts : Bombay Pirealdettcy, 729,481 ; Mysore, 1,339,248 ; Madras 
‘ 4,692 ; total India, 2,97ei29a - 
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aimed against the supremacy and doctrines of the sacrament, should he imdersto^ by the reader. 
Brahmans, whose selfish exploitation of the lower It is commonly asserted nowada^^^ by prominent 
castes has ftequently led to the rise of new sects members of the Lingayat community that the true 
essentially anti-Brahmanic in origin. It seems test of a Lingayat is the right to receive the full 
clear that, in its inception, Lingayatism not only OB^avarna, and that the possession ^ of a few of 
rested largely on a denial of the Brahman claim to these eight rites only does not entitle the pos- 
supremacy over all other castes, but attempted to sessor to be styled a member of the community, 
abolish m caste distinctions. All wearers of the The contention seems scarcely in harmony with 
Unaa were proclaimed eq.ual in the eyes of God. The the popular usage of the term ‘ Lingayat. ’ 
traditional Lingayat teacher, Basava, proclaimed The as^avarjj^ consists of eight rites known as 
all men holy in proportion as they are temples of 1. Gmn. 5. Mantra, 

the great spirit, and thus, in his view, all men are 2. Lmga. 8. Jahgam, 

bom equal. The denial of the supremacy of the 3. Vibhiiti. 7. Tirth. 

Brithmans, coupled with the assertion of the essen- 4. Budraksa. 8. Prasad, 

tial equality of all men, constituted a vital de- On the birth of a Lingayat the parents send for 
parture from the doctrines of orthodox Hinduism, the guru^ or spiritual adviser, of the family, who is 
Other important innovations were : the prohibition the representative of one of the five demrya^^ or 
of chOd-marriage ; the removal of all restriction holy men, from whom the father claims descent, 
on widows remarrying ; the burial, instead of bum- The guru hinds the lihga on the child, besmears it 
ing, of the dead ; and the abolition of the chief with vihhUti (ashes), places a garland of rudrak§ct 
Huidu rites for the removal of ceremonial impurity, (seeds of the bastard cedar) round its neck, and 
The founders of the religion could scarcely have teaches it the mystic niantra, or prayer, know as 
forged more potent weapons for severing the bonds Narmh Sivdya — i.e. ‘ Obeisance to the god Siva.* 
between thefr proselyt^ and the followers of the The child being incapable of acquiring a knowledge 
doctrines preached oy contemporary Brahmanic of the sacred text at this early stage of its exist- 
Hindnism. ence, the prayer is merely recited in its ear by the 

The reader must not assume that this brief de- guru. The child has then to be presented to the 
scription of the fundamental doctrines of a religious god Siva in the person of a jahgam^ or Lu^ayat 
movement which dates from the 12th cent. A.D. priest, who is summoned for this purpose. On his 
conveys an accurate picture of the prevalent arrival the parents wash his feet, and the water in 
Lingayatism of the present day. In connexion which the feet are washed is described as the tlrtha^ 
with the attitude originally assumed towards caste or charanatlrtha of Siva. This water is next 
distinctions, there has been a very noticeable de- poured over the lihga attached to the infant. The 
parture from Basava’s teaching. The origin of jahgam is fed, and a portion of the food from the 
caste in India is as yet a subject requiring much dish is placed in the child’s mouth. This final 
elucidation. In its development no mean influence ceremony is known as prasad. Occasionally the 
must he allotted to function, religion, and political double chai-acters of gtcru and jahgam are corn- 
boundaries. Nor can diiFerences of race have bined in one person. ’When the child attains tl;ie 
failed materially to assist the formation of Indian age of eight or ten, the ceremony is repeated witi 
society on its present basis. One of the most slight modifications. 

interesting phenomena connected with the evolu- It wall be seen that this eightfold ceremony 
tion of modem caste is the working of a religious forms a very concise test of a Lingayat’s religious 
reformation in which caste finds no place on the status, and may he not unfitly compared to the 
previously existing social structure of caste units, rites of baptism and confirmation wliich are out- 
If caste IS largely a manifestation of deep-rooted ward and visible signs of admission to the Catholic 
prejudices tending to raise and preserve barriers Church. But not all Christians are confirmed, and 
between the social intercourse of different sections in the same way not all members of the Lingayat 
of the human race, it would seem not unnatural to community undergo the full ceremony of initia- 
expect that it would tend to reassert itself within tion. It would probably be safer to apply the term 
the fold of an essentially casteless religion so soon ‘ Lingayat ’ to all wearers of the lihga, whether 
as the enthusiasm of the fonnders had ^ent itself ; they are entitled to the full astavarna on birth 
and it is not ui^kely that the mere HWit of con- or conversion, or to a few only of the eight sacra- 
verts ]^vmg joined .the movement at an early ments. In so doing, the lower orders, from a 
stage in , its history would generate a claim to social standpoint, of the Lingayat community will 
social precedence over the later converts, and thus not he excluded, as they w’ould otherwise be, from 
in time reconstitute the old caste harrier that the the fold. 

reformers spent themselv^ in endeavouring to Lingayats are not permitted to touch meat or 
d^troy. One of the most interesting pages in the to drink any kind of liquor. The greater number 
history of caste evolution, therefore, must be that of them are either occupied in agriculture or are 
wMoh deals wdth the evolution of caste inside the traders. They are generally reputed to be peace- 
fold of a relimoim community originally formed on ful and law-abiding ; but at times they are capable 
a non-caste baas. A remarkable instance of such of dividing into violent factions ivith such rancour 
evolution wm be found in the history of Linga- and hostiSty that the dispute culminates in riots, 
yatisin. ^ The Lingayate of the present day are and occasionally in murder. Among the ^ucated 
aiviaed into three well-defined groups,, including members of the community there is d^i^ong spirit 
numerous true castes, of which a description wdju of rivalry with the BrShmans, whose intellect and 
be found in the section dealing with their social capacity have secured them a preponderating share 
org^^tion (see p. 72),. With the rise of caste of Government appointments. Except for these 
mstinetions, n^erous other changes occurred in defects, the community may be described as steady 
the^ nature of tiie Lingayat religion. The ayyas and industrious, devoted to honest toil-, whether in 
or mngamB, me priests of the com m u ni ty, devised professional employment or occupied in trying or 
in time a xitual and ceremonies in which the inJflu- the cultivation of the soil, 
eneeof t^rivalBrS^naristo^acyo^ 2 , History.— UntU the recent pubUcation of 

: j more impo^nt these ceremonies two inscriptions, which have been deciphered and 

Mow. But it is essential edited by J. F. Fleet, and throw an entirety 
"“^J^rstandmg of the nature of new Hght on the probable origin of the Lingayat 
most important ceremony religion, the movement in favour of this special 
' ^ 0^ fb® eightfold form of Siva- worship was commonly supposed to 
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hare heen set on foot hy the great Lingayat saiat, it restored to him, safe and sound, by the grace 
Basava, in the latter half of the 12th century. The of Siva, seven da^s later. All this came to the 
acts and doctrines of Basava and of his nephew notice of King Bijjala, who summoned 'Ramsyya, 
Channabasava are set forth in two or into his presence. And Kamayya, making his 

sacred books, named, after them, the cause good before the king, won his support, and 

{ed. Poona, 1905) and the Channahasavapuraria was presented with gifts of lands for the temple 
(ed. Mangalore, 1851). But these works were not founded by him at Ablur in the new faith. 'Rie 
TitTitten until some centuries had elapsed since the incidents related of Eamayya are placed shortly 
death of the saints ; and it seems certain that the before a.d. 1162, so that he would have been a con- 
substratum of fact Avhicb they contain had by that temporary of Basava. No mention, however, of 
time become so overlaid with tradition and miracu- the latter or of his nephew is found in this record, 
lous oeeurrences as to render them of little his- If we accept the contemporary inscriptions as 
torical value. The describes Basava more entitled to credit than the tradition overlaid 

as the son of Brahman parents, Madiraja and with myth recorded at a later date, it seems clear 
Madalambika, residents of Bagevadi, usually held that both Basava and Ekantada-Bamayya were 
to be the town of that name in the Bijapur district reformers who had much to do with the rise of 
of the Bombay Presidency, Basava is the Kanarese the Lingayat doctrine, and that the event is to be 
name for *btul,’ an animal sacred to Siva, and thus placed in the l^h century. Lingayat scholars of 
a connexion is traced between Basava and the god the present day, indeed, claim a far earlier date 
Siva. At the age of eight, Basava refused to be for tne origin of their faith. But their contention 
invested with the sacred thread of the twice-bom that its origin is contemporaneous with that of 
c^te, to which he belonged by birth, declaring Brahmanic Hinduism has yet to be established, 
himself a worshipper of Siva, and stating that he by adequate e’vidence. The best opinion seems 
h^ come to destroy the distinctions of caste. By to he that of Fleet, who considers that there is 
his knowledge of the Saiva scriptures he attracted no doubt that the present Lingayat sect is more 
the attention of his uncle Baladeva, then prime or less a development of the gild (mentioned in 
minister to the king of Kalyan, Bij jala. Baladeva many inscriptions) of the 500 Swamis of Aihole, a 
gave him his daughter Gangadevi in marriage, village in the Bijapur district, the protectors of 
Subsequently Bijjala, a Kalaehurya by race, who the Vira-Bananju religion, who were always more 
usurped the Chalukyan kingdom of Kalyana in the or less strictly Saivas, but, with a free-minded- 
middle of the 12th cent., installed Basava as his ness which is not now common, patronized also 
pitoe minister, and gave him his younger sister Buddhism. The movement, however, in which 
Nilalochana to wife. The^mwew further recount the 500 Swamis of Aihole joined seems certainly ' 
the birth of Channabasava from Basava’s unmarried to have originated with fikantada-Ramayya at 
sister Nagalambika, by the working of the spirit Ablur. Ana probably the prevalent tradition of 
of the god Siva. The myth in connexion with the present day, that Basava was the originator of 
this miraculous conception is interesting. Basava, it and the founder of the community, must only be 
while enga^d in prayer, saw an ant emerge from attributed to his having quickly become acquainted 
the ground with a small seed in its mouth. He with the new development of Saivism started by 
took the seed to his home, where his sister swal- Ptamayya, and to his having taken a leading paA 
lowed it and became pregnant. The issue of this in encouramng and propagating it in circumstances 
uniq^ue conception was Channabasava. Uncle and which rendered him more conspicuous than the 
nephew both preached the new doctrines, and in real founder. Basava happened to be a member 
so doing encountered the hostility of the Jains, of the body of village elders at Managoli, and so 
whom they ruthlessly persecuted. A revolution, to occupy a recognizable position in local matters, 
the outcome of these religious factions, led to administrative as well as religious. Consequently, ■ 
the assassination of king Bijjala and to the fligiit it seems likely that, when the first literary account 
of Basava and his nephew. Basava is said to of the rise of Lingayatism came to be ’written, 
have been finally absorbed into the Imgra at Kudal wMch was unquestionably an appreciable, time 
Sangameswar, and Channabasava to have lost his after the event, his name had survived, to the 
life at Ulvi in North Kanara, a district in the exclusion of Eamayya’s. Accordingly, the writer 
Bombay Presidency. An annual pilgrimage of of that account was unable to tell us anything , 
Lingayats to the shrine of the latter at Ulvi takes particular about Ramayya, beyond duly recording 
place to this day, the miracle perfonned by him, and attributed the 

Two important inscriptions bearing on these movement entirely to Basava, assigning to hm 
traditions of the origin of the Lingayats deserve on assistant, his nephew Channabasava, who is 
consideration. The first, was discovered at the perhaps only a mythical person. But it must 
village of Managoli, a few mUes from Bagevadi, be also admitted that the early history of the 
the traditional birthplace of Basava. This record movement may be cajpable of further elucidation, 
(as also many others) sho’ws that king Bijjala and that the present-day claims of the leading 
gained the kingdom of Kalyan in a.d. 1156. It Lingayats for a very early origin for their religion, 
Sso states that a certain Basava was the builder though lacking the support of historical evidence, 

, . of the temple in which the inscription was first have this much to rely on, that it is essentially 
. put, and that Madiraja was iimhaprahhu, or head probable that the Dra-ridian races of Southern 
of the vijjfl^e, when the grants in aid of the India, whose primitive deities were absorb^ by . 

. temple were made. Basava is further described as the Aryan invaders into the personality , of theaf 
the grandson of Revadasa and son of Chandiraia, god Siva, always leant towards the special worship 
' . and as a man of great sanctity and virtue. The of Siva to the exclusion of the other member 
; second inscription was found at Ablur in the of the Brahmanic triad, and combined "with this 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency, and preference a dislike of Brahmanic. ritual 
; belongs to about A.x>, 1200. It relates the fortunes caste ascendancy which is the real sobs^ti^ 
of a certain Ekantew^-Bamayya, an ardent wor- of the movement ending in the xecog^on of 
. . sM^er of the god Siva. Ramayya came into lingayatism. y 

conffict with the Jains, and defeated them, both In dismissing the question of the origin of the 
in d^ute. and, the inscription says, by perfonning Lingayat religion, it seems deriraMe to mve an 
v Wmir^ may venture to say, by arranging instance of the clad:^ ad’raiced '^ learned mem- 
: J^DQ^tters so .that he seemed to pmform it — ^which hers of the conmaunify A greafe antionity for 
CQ^^Bted in imiting off his own head and having their religion th^ hi^ncal evidence would aftbrd 
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it. Mr. Karibasavashastri, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Kanarese in the State Collie of Mysore, con- 
tends that the Saiva sect of ELindus has ahrays 
been divided into two groins, the one comprising 
the wearers of the lihga^ ana the other those who do 
not wear it. The former he designates Viraiaiva, 
and declares that the Viraiaivas consist of Brahman, 
K§atriya, Vaisya, and biidra, the fourfold caste 
division of Manu. Quoting from the 17th chapter 
of the ParaTnehar agarm^ he declares that the 
yirasaiva Brtonans are also known as Suddha 


budras of the commimity as Anteve Viraiaivas. 
In his opinion, the duties and penances imposed on 
the first of these classes are (1) the cLstavarom (see 
p. 70), (2) penances and bodily emaciation, (3) the 
worship of JSiva without sacrifice, (4) the recital 
of the Vedas. B[e further asserts that the Hindu 
airamaSi or conditions of life of hrahmachdT^, 
gThasthai O^n^ sannyoMj i.e, student, householder, 
and ascetic, are binding on Viraiaivas, and quotes, 
from various Sanskrit works, texts in support 
of this view. He furnishes a mythical account 
of the ori^ of Lingayats at tne time of the 
creation of the world. The importance of this 
summary of hk views lies in the fact that it is 
completely typical of the claims that many mem- 
bers of the Lingayat community have recently 
commenced to advance to be included, in a sense, 
within the fold of orthodox Hinduism, with the 
mistaken notion of thereby improving their social 
standing. They endeavour to divide themselves 
into Manu’s fourfold caste scheme of Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaisy^ and Sudra, regardless of the 
fact that theirs is in origin a non-caste religion, 
and that Manu’s schem^ which can only with 
great inaccuracy be appli^ to the more orthodox 
Hindu castes, is totalfy unsuited to the Linga- 
g.ts. A sign of this movement towards Brahmanic 
Hinduism among Lingayats is to be found in the 
organized attempt made by certain Lingayats at 
^ent censuses to enter themselves as Vira^aiva 
BrShmans ; audit seems probable that these claims 
to a great antiquity for their region and for a 
caste scheme based on Manu’s model are chiefly 
simificant as signs of the social ambitions of the 
educated members, who are jealous of the pre- 
cedence of the Brahmans. 

3. Sodal organization. —The results of investi- 
gations uudert^eu in the Bombay Presidency in 
1900 by committees of Lingayat gentlemen en- 
t^ted with the duty of prepariag a classifica- 
tion of the numerous social suhdii^ons of the 
I^gajat comm^ty tend to show that the rela- 
tion of these various ^oups to each other is one of 
some complexity. Broadly speaking, Lingayats 
appe^ to consist of three groups of subdivisions, 

(1 ) The first, which for convenience may he named 
* Panchamsaiis with full asfavarna^ rites ’ (see p. 
70 above), contains the priests of the community 
known Mayyas ^jahgams, and the leading trader 
castes, or hanjigs. It is probable that this group is 
tim nearest approximation to the original converts, 
who. It will ^ remembered, could interdine and 
mtermarry without restriction. The seven sub- 
^visions of this group may still dine together, hut 
for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank one 
above the other, and it is permissible for a bride- 
groom of one^ subdivision to take a bride only 
from the div^ons below his. The reverse process, 
namely, of a*bnde man-ying a youth of a lower divi- 
swm, is ^ctly forbidden. Members of the lower 
subdmsions of this group may rise to the higher 
by peitonning certain rites and ceremonies. The 
nianymg of a boy to a girl beneath him in social 
ranK and of a girl to a boy above her is part of 
a syst^ of isogamy and hypergamy, and is not at 


ail uncommon in many Indian castes. It is a 
probable speculation that the early converts in 
course of time came to rank themselves as superior 
to the more recent converts of the community, and 
the growth of this feeling would lead, in harmony 
with the ideas that prevail in all societies, to the 
early converts declining to wed their daughters to 
the newcomers, though they would accept brides 
from the latter as socially inferior, if only slightly 
so. The Panchamsaiis, as they may he called for 
lack of a better name, are all entitled to the 
vaTTia rites, and rank socially above the remaining 
groups. In BGr xxiii. 218 they are described as 
‘ Pure Lingayats.* 

(2) The next group is that of the * non-Pancham- 
salis with a^tavann,a rites,’ This group contains 
over 70 subdivisions, which are functional groups, 
such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, dyers, 
cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems 
probable that they represent converts of a much 
later date than those whom we have styled Pan- 
chamsaiis, and were never permitted to interdine or 
intermarry with the latter. In this group each sub- 
division is self-contained in regard to marriage; 
that is to say, or weaver, may many only 

girl, a badig^ or carpenter, may marry only 
a hadig girl, and so on, resembling in this respect 
the ordinaiy Hindu castes, wliich are usually endo- 
gamous. Members of one subdivision may not 
pass to another. The names of the subdivisions 
are commonly indicative of the calling of the 
members, and it is of special interest to note here 
how the barriers erected by specialization of 
function have proved too strong for the original 
communal theories of equality which the Lin- 
gayats of early days adopted. 

It is interesting to observe that considerable diversity of 
practice exists in connexion with the relations of the sub- 
divisions of this group to the parent Hindu castes from which 
they sej^rated to become XAaga;;^ts. In most cases it is found 
that, when a portion of an original Hindu caste has been con- 
verted to Lingayatism, both intermarriage and interdining with 
the unconverted members are finally abandoned, and the caste 
is broken into two divisions, of which one is to be recognized by 
the members wearing the and the other by their wearing 
the sacred thread oi the twice-born. But in some inst^ces— 
s.g., the Jeers of Bdgaum dlstadict — ^the Iiingayat.memben . > 
continue to take brides from the non-I^ngayat seotiioii, though 
^ey wifi not marry their daughters to them; it is. usuafl»^ 
invest the bride with the Wiga at the marri^ce ceremony, tfius 
f ormtdly receiving her into the Zhigayat community. In other 
cases &e Lingayat and non-Ungayat sections live side by side 
and dine together at caste functions, int^marriage being for- 
bidden. In this case, however, the former call in a ja^hgam to 
p^orm their religious ceremonies, and the latter employ a 
BrShnian. The more typical case seems to be that of a caste 
subdivision given in the Indian Census Report {Bonibay Census 
R^ortf 1901, ch. viii. p. 182X In the last century a Lingayat 
pnest of Ujjini convert^ a number of weavers in the village of 
Tuminkatia, Dharwar district, Bombay. These converts al^^ 
doned all social intercourse with their former caste brethren, 
and tooktheir place as a new subdivision in the non-Pancham- 
sali group under the name of Eurvmaras. 

This second group of subdivisions, therefore, differs 
essentially from the Panchamsaiis. thouarh the mem- . 


in BG under the name of ‘ Afilliated Lingayats.’ 

(3) The third group of subdivisions is the *non- 
P^chamsalis without €c§^avaii^a rites,’ It con- 
tains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, fishermen, 
etc., which would rank as unclean o^es among 
Br&hm an ic Hindus. It is the practiceamong Lin- 
gayats of the present day to deny that the members 
of this third group are entitled to be classed as ^ 
Lingayats at all. They maintain that, since the 
possession of the full a^^avar^ia rites is the mark 
of a Lingayat, these lower divisions, who at most, 
can claim three or four of the eight sacraments, 
are only the followers or servants of Lingayats; 
The contention is not unreasonable ; yet it isreems 
that these lower orders would he styled Lin^yats 
by the other Hindus of the neighbourhood, and 
would describe themselves as such. A classifica*- 
tion of the Lingayat community would not there- 
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fore be complete unless they were included. On 
this point tire evidence of J, A. Dubois is of 
interest. He writes ; 

‘ If even a Pariah joins the sect he Is considered in no -way 
inferior to a Brahmin. Wherever the Ungam is found, there, 
they say, is the throne of the deity, without distinction of class 
^ or ranJc ’ {Hindu MannefBt Customs^ and Ceremonies’’^, p. 117). 

Lingayats of this description mar^ only within 
their subdivision. They are described as *Half- 
Lingayats ’ in J5(r. 

Within the subdivisions just described smaller 
groups are found, known as exogamous sections, 
that is to say, ^oups of which the members are 
held to be so closely connected that, like blood- 
relations, they must man^ outside their section. 
Little accurate information is available regarding 
the nature and origin of these sections ; but it ap- 
pears that in the higher ranks they are named 
after five Lingayat sages, Nandi, Bhrngi, Vira, 
Vrsa, and Skanda, and in this respect' closely tq- 
semble the ordinary Brahmanic (a.u). The 
Lingayats do not allow the children of Brothers to 
intermarnr, nor may sisters’ children marry to- 
gether. Marriage with the children of a paternal 
uncle or matemm aunt is similarly forbidden. A 
man may marry his sister’s daughter; but, if the 
sister be a younger sister, such a marriage is looked 
on with disfavour. Marriage is both infant and 
adult. Sexual licence is neither recognized nor 
, tolerated, but is punished, if need be, by excom- 
munication. Polygamy is permitted, but is usual 
only when the first wife fails to bear a son. The 
disputes that arise on social or religious questions 
are settled by llie or committee of five 

elders, jam appeal ^ing to the head of the imth, or 
religious house. These are found scattered 
over the tract of country in which Lingayats 
predominate ; hut ihere are five of special sanc- 
tity and imwrtance, nameW, a,t TJjjini, Sri^aila, 
Koilepaka, Balehalli, and Benares. From these, 
decisions on vexed questions of doctrine and ritual 
issue from time to time. 

4. Beliefs and customs. — It has been seen that 
the Lingayats are believers in the god Siva, the 
third person of the Hindu triad, signifying the 
creative and destructive forces in the universe. 
Thence they derive the phallus, Uhga, emble- 
matic of reproduction, and the sacred bull, Nandi or 
Basava, found in all their temples, and in all pro- 
babDity the emblem of strength. The ceremonies 
in vogue at birth, betrothal, marriage, and death 
have been accuratdy described by E. C. Carr in his 
monograph on the Lingayat community (Madras 
Government Press, 1906), and axe given below. 

One principal Lingayat ceremony known as 
the cts^mn^a, or ei^wold sacrament, has been 
already referred to in some detail (p. 70 above). 
The essentially Lingayat beliefs ana ceremonies, 
such as the wearing of the Uhga, the worship of 
the gahgam, and the administration of €i^tavar 7 ia 
rites, are, however, as is usual in India, constantly 
mingled with many commonplace Hindu beliefs 
and customs. It is a common practice in India for 
Hindus to worship at the shrine of Musalm&a ptrs, 

. or saints, in the same way Lingayats will com- 
bine the worship of the special obieots prescribed 
by Basava with the worship of purely Hindu deities 
such as Hanuman, Ganapari, YeUamma, Maruti, 

, . and many others. The investigations hitherto con- 
ducted do not dearly show how far Lingayat and 
' Hindu ritual are liable to be combined ; but it can 
■; be confidently predicted that the lower orders of the 
^ community, who stOl keep in touch with the un- 
converted section of the caste to which, profession- 
, ally speaking, they belong, will be found/ to adhere 
v. / W to the beliefs and customs of 

; fellow castemen, despite the 

teaching and influence of the jahgoms. ’ 
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The specially Lingayat ceremonies described by 
Carr are : 

' (1) Birth . — It is customary for the female rela- 

tives attending a confinement to bathe both mother ' 
and child. On the second or third day boiled ttir- 
meric and water is applied to the mother, and a 
ceremony known as viralu, or the worship of the 
afterbirth, is performed, l/he propitiation of the i 
afterbirth by the offering of food, nlm leaves, tur- 
meric, and a coco-nut, is considered necessary for 
the sife suckling of the child. When the child , 
receives the tirth, or water in which the jahgarrCs ■ 
feet have been washed {see above, p, 70^), the mother 
also partakes of it. 

(2) BatrothoU . — For a betrothal the bridegroom’s 
family come to the bride’s house on an auspicious 
day in company with a jahgam. They bring a 
woman’s cloth, a jacket, two coco-nuts, five pieces 
of turmeric, five limes, and betel-leaf and areca-nut. 
They also bring flowers for the a^aha (a cap of 
flowers made for the bride), gold and silver orna- 
ments, and sugar and betel-nut for distribution to 
guests. The bride puts on the new clothes with 
the ornaments and flowers, and sits on a folded 
blanket on which fantastic devices have been made 
with rice. Some married women fill her lap with 
coco-nuts and other things brought by the oride- 
groom’s party. Music is played, and the women 
sing. Five of them pick up the rice on the blanket ! 
and gently drop it on to the pride’s knees, shoulders, 
and head. They do this three times irith both 
hands ; sugar and betel are then distributed, and 
one of the bride’s family proclaims the fact that, 
the bride has been given to the bridegroom. One 
of the bridegroom’s family then states that the 
bride is accepted. That night the bride’s femily 
feed the visitors on sweet things j dishes made of 
hot or pungent things are strictly prohibited. 

(3) Marriage . — The marriage ceremony occupies 
from one to four days, according to circumstances. 

In the case of a four-day marriage, the first day is 
spent in worshipping ancestors. On the second day 
rice and oil are sent to the local rmth, or religious 
house, and oil alone to the relatives. New pots axe . 
brought with much shouting, and deposited in the ^ 

f od’s room. A marriage booth is erected, and the ! 
ridegroom sits imder it side by side with a married 
female relative, and goes through a performance 
which is called mrige. An enclosure is made 
round them with cotton thread passed ten times 
round four earthen pitchers placed at the four 
comers. Five married women come with boiled 
water and wash off the oil and turmeric with which 
the bride and the bridegroom and his companions 
have been anointed. The matrons then dotne them : 
with the new clothes offered to the ancestors on the 
first day. After some ceremonial the thread form- 
ing the enclosure is removed and given to a jahgam. 
The siarige being now over, the bridegroom and his , 
relative are taken back to the god’s room. The 
bride and her relative are then taken to the pandaly 
and another surige is gone through. When this is 
over, the bride is taken to her room and is decorated ; 
with flowers. At the same time the bridegrooiu is 
decorated in the god’s room, and, mounting on a 
bullock, goes to the village temple, where he offers 
a coco-nut. A chaplet of flowers called bdsihga.is . 
tied to Ms forehead, and he returns to. the house. 

In the god’s room a cdnsistmgof five :: 

metal vases with betef and ashes, has be^ arrang^> 
one vase being placed at each comer of . a square 
and one in the middle. By each kodai is ia coco- 
nut, a date fruit, a betel-leaf, an areca-nut, and 
one pice tied in a handkercM^ ..A cotton thread . 
is passed round the square, and round the centre 
kata^ another thread,, ou^ end of wMch is held by 
the family gtcru amd the other by the bridegroom, 
who sits opp^ite to him. The g^aru wears a ring- 
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made of grass on the big toe of his right foot. 
The bride sits on the left-hand side of the bride- 
groom, and the qutxi ties their right^ and left hands 
respectively with kiika grass. The joined hands of 
the bride and bridegroom are washed, and Um 
{M gU marmelos) leaves and flowers are offered. The 
officiating priest then consecrates the neck orna- 
ment ana the thread, ties the latter on the wrists of 
the joined hands, and gives the former to the bride- 
^oom, who ties it round the bride’s neck, repeat- 
ing some words after the priest. 

The tying of the tali is the binding portion of 
the ceremony. Before the tdli is given to the 
bridegroom, it is passed ronnd the assembly to be 
touched by all and blessed. As soon as the bride- 
groom ties it on the bride, all those present throw 
over the pair a shower of rice. The hridegroom 
places some cummin seed and jagri^ or unrefined 
sugar, on the bride’s head, and the bride does the 
same to the bridegroom. Small q^ntities of these 
articles are tied in a comer of the cloth of each, 
and the cloths are then knotted together. The 
bride worships the bridegroom’s feet, and he 
throws rice on her head. The newly married 
couple offer fruits to five jahgamst and present 
them with five pice. The relatives worship the 
bride and bridegroom, wash their feet, and offer 
presents, and the proceedings of the day terminate. 

On the third day, friends and relatives are fed. 
On the fourili day, bride and bridegroom ride in 
procession through the village on the same bullock, 
the bride in front. On returning to the house they 
throw scented powder at each other, and the guests 
join in the fun. Then follows the wedding break- 
fast, to which only the near Relatives are admitted. 
The married couple worship jahga7ns and the 
elders, and take off the consecration thread from 
their wrists and tie it at the doorway. The five 
matrons who have assisted are given presents and 
dismissed, and the maxriaffe is now complete. 

In a one-day marriage tne above ceremonies are 
crowded into the short time allotted. 

The remarriage of widows was one of the points 
on which Basava insisted, and was probably one of 
the biggest bones of contention with the Brahmans. 
Widow remarriage is allowed at the present day, 
hut the authorities at Uj,jini see fit to disregard it. 
They say that among jangamB it is prohibited, 
and that among the other classes of Lingayats it 
is the growth of custom. 

(4) Death . — The dead are buried in a sitting 
posture facing towards the north ; but an exception 
Is made in the case of unmarried people, who axe 
buried in a reclining position. 

Before the sick man dies, the ceremony called 
vihhvii-mlai is performed. He is given a bath, 

. and is made to drink holy water in which the 
jahgam^s feet have been washed. He is made to 
give the jahgam a handkerchief with vihhuti 
(ashes), rudraksa (seeds of the bastard cedar), 
dakqina (coin), and tdmbUda (betel-leaf). This is 
followed by a meal, of which all the jahgams 
present and the relatives and friends of the patient 
partake. It app^rs to be immaterial whetner the 
patient is stiU alive or not. It is stated that, if the 
invalid survives this ceremony, he must take to the 
jungles and disappear ; but in practice this is not 
observed. The death party resembles in some 
respects an Irish ‘wake,’ though the latter does 
, not commence until the deceased is well on his way 
to the next world. 

After death the corpse is placed in a sitting 
: posture, and the jahgam^ who has received the 
" . offering before death, places his left hand on the 
ri^t thigh of the body. The people present wor- 
^ , li^p the corpse, and the usual distnbution of coins 
! : to jangams follows. The body is then 

^ or bamboo cliair, to the burial- 


o-round. The grave should be a cube of 9 feet 
dimensions, with a niche on one side in which the 
corpse is to sit. The lihga is untied and placed in 
the left hand, hilva leaves and vibhuti are placed 
at the side, the body is capped in an orange- 
coloured cloth, and the grave is filled in. A 
jahgam stands on the grave, and, after receiving 
the usual douceur^ shouts out the name of the 
deceased, and says that he has gone to KailSsa, 
or heaven. 

Memorial ceremonies are contrary to Lingayat 
! tenets ; hut in this, as in other matters, the influence 
j of the Br§hmans appears, and among some sections 
an annual ceremonyls performed. The performance 
of kraddha, or the funeral ceremonies common to 
other Hindus, is unknown. Dubois ■tells us that a 
Lingayat is no sooner buried than he is forgotten, 

* The point in the creed oS the Sivaites which appears to me to 
be most remarkable is their entire rejection of that fundamen^ 
principle of the Hindu religion, moffujmma, or metempsychosis 

(p. 116 ). 

From this it would follow that they do not believe 
in ghosts. But there is a generally accepted idea 
that evil spirits sometimes take possession of 
females. This may be a rude way of expressing 
the fact that the gentle sex is ‘uncertam, coy, and 
hard to please. ’ Although the ceremony of iraddha 
is unknown, once in a year on the new moon day 
of the month Bhadrapada or in Aswina, they offer 
clothes and food to (a) ancestors in general, ( 6 ) 
childless ancestors, and (c) men who have died a 
violent death. 

Among Lingayats widow remarriage is common, 
and divorce is permissible. The ordinary law of 
Hin dna is followed in regard to inheritance. Linga- 
yats regard ih^ixjahga^'iis, or priests, as incarnations 
of Siva, and will bathe their lihgm in the water 
in which ihie jahgam has washed Ms feet and ■fchus 
rendered holy. They have numerous superstitions 
regarding good and bad omens. Thus, it is lucky 
to m^t a deer or a dog going from right to left, 
whereas the same animals passing from left to right 
will bring ill luck (monograph on Lingayats by K. 
C. Carr). They do not observe the pollution periods 
of the Hindus, and their indifference to the ordi- 
nary Hindu purification ceremonies is notorious 
(Dubois, pt. i. ch. ix.). 

Members of other religious communities who 
wish to become Lingayats are called on to undergo 
a three days’ ceremony of purification. On the 
first day they allow their face and head to be 
shaved, and bathe in the products of the cow, 
which alone they may feed on and drink that day. 
The second day they bathe in water in which the 
feet of a jahgam have been washed, and wMch is 
therefore holy water. They eat sugar and drink 
milk. On the third day they take a hath described 
2 ,^ pahckdmrt, i.e, they apply to the head and 
body a paste made up of plantains, cow’s milk, 
claiified butter, curds, and honey, and wash it off 
with water ; they again drink the ttrth, or water in 
which the feet of a jahgam have been washed, and 
are then invested with the lihga, after wMoh they 
are allowed to dine with Lingayats, and are con- 
sidered members of the communify. "Wiimen under- 
go the same ceremony, except the head^baving, 

5 . General remarks. — ^It will be ^thered from 
the foregoing sketch of the origin and present-day 
social organization and customs of the Lingayats 
that the community is virtually an original caste- 
less section in process of reversion to a congeries of 
castes holding a common religion. It has been 
seen how, in the 12 th cent., a movement was set 
on foot and spread abroad by two Brahmans, 
Ekantada-Bamayya and Basava, devotees of Siva, 
to abolish the ceremonies and restrictions that 
fettered the intercourse between the different ranks 
of orihodox Hindu society of the period, and to 
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establish a coiniiriinity on a basis of the equality of 
its members, irrespective of sex, by means of the 
purifying worship of the one god Siva., It seems 
clear that the movement found special favour in 
the eyes of the Jain traders of the period, who 
would have ranked, as Vaisyas, below^ both Brah- 
man priest and K§atnya warrior under the Hindu 
scheme of social precedence. The community en- 
countered the hostility of the Jains, who remained 
unconverted, but clung tenaciously to its simple 
faith in the worship of Siva, and in his emblem, 
the ling a, must assume the probability that 

the Brahman converts, or whose existence w^e 
possess historical evidence, tended by degrees to 
assert for themselves social precedence as aijyas or 
jah^ams, i.e, the priests of the community, for 
which position their knowledge and descent would 
give them special litness. In time, indeed, they | 
came to be regarded as the very incarnations of the i 
god Siva, and thus they w’ere holy, imparting I 
holiness in a special degree to the -water in which | 
they had bathed their feet, known as tirth, so that | 
it plays a prominent part to this day in the Linga- 
yat ceremonies. Once the oridnal notion of uni- 
versal equality of rank had yielded to the priests a 
precedence incompatible -with such equality, the 
-way was prepared for the introduction of nudiher 
social gradations, and the older members of the 
community commenced to claim over the later i 
converts a precedence modelled on that which the 
priests had established against them. In such a 
manner the essential doctrine of equality became 
completely undermined, and in the end gave place 
to certain rites and ceremonies as the test of Lin- 
gayat orthodoxy. Thus, when the more recent 
cases of caste conversion occurred, a section of a 
Hindu caste became Lingayat, not, as the founders 
of the religion would have wished, by being ad- 
mitted to a footing of equality on the common 
CTound of the wor&hip of Siva and of his emblem 
&ie lihga, but by investiture through certaii rites 
and ceremonies \vith the linga, retaining their dis- 
tinctive social status as a functional caste, -with 
which other Lingavats would neither marry nor 
dine. It must be admitted that in the case of most 
of the Lingayat subdivisions thejahgam wdll take 
food in the house of the members, but here all 
trace of the orighial equality ceases j and the Lin- 
gayats of to-day present the curious and interesting 
spectacle of a religious sect broken in the course of 
centuries into social fragments, of which the older 
sections remain essentially sectarian, and the more 
recent in origin possess the typical attributes of 
ordina^ Hindu castes. As in the case of Christ- 
ianity in some parts of India, the social barriers of 
caste have proved too strong for the communal 
basis of the orthodox religion. 

Litseatcrb.— J. F. Fleet, Bpigraphia Jn&ica, v. (189^, also 
art. in I A xxx. (1901); C. F. Brown, ‘Essay on the Creed, 
Onstoms, and literature of the Jangaz^,’ in Madras Journal 
of IMeraZure anA Science^ ser. i vol. xi. (1840) ; J. A. Dubois, 
Sindu Manners, Custems, and Ceremonies, Oxford, 1906; 
B. L. Rice, Manual of Mysore and Coorg, L (1895) ; BG, 
‘Bijapur and Dharwar,' 1880; Cmsm of India, 1901, ix., 
‘Bombay*; R. C. Carr, lAngayats, Madras, 1906; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, GIAP iii, 6 (1918), pp. 131-140. 

E. E. Enthoven, 

gLING CHOS.— The gLing ehos {gLing-myth- 
ology),or gLing glv. {gLing-sang),^ is the mytholo^ 

, contained in Tibetan folk-lore, and is perhaps the 
most ancient religion of that cotmlay. It is 

suefTas Finland and Russia ^y tlm fact that it 
has not to be pieced together from fragmentary 
allusions scattered through the whole range of 
Tibetan folk-lore, but can be gathered from com- 

1 The term glAng chos was first employed by the present 
, wHf^. Among natives of Tibet the name gLCng glu (‘songs 
' of gLing *) is in more general use. In a hymnal discovered in 
U^per Kanftw&r the words Lha chos and Bon ohos are used for 
this type of religion. 


plefce hjTunals and catechisms, in wiiich the gLing 
chos has been preserved for us almost untouched. ' 

1. Is the gLing chos the ancient religion of 
West Tibet only or of the whole of Tibet?— 
Although the present -undter’s materials were 
collected exclusively in West Tibet, it is probable 
that the gLing chos was the ancient religion of 
the whole country. (1) We are informed by 
a lama of Tashliliunpo (in Central Tibet) that 
an endle.ss variety of versions of the Kesar-saga 
(not the ICesar-epic, which belongs to the subject 
of Lamaism) are current, just as is the case 
in Ladakh (Western Tibet),' where each village 
has one or even more versions of its ovm. (2) In 
the legends of Milaraspa there are embodied 
several gLing glu,^ Milaraspa seems to have been 
extremely clever in building a bridge from the 
gLing chos to Lamaism. He was a native of 
Eastern Tibet, Khang chen dbyung Inga ,{or the 
Kanchanjanga) being his native country. But, 
even if the glAng ehos can be proved to be, terri- 
torially, a real Tibetan religion, the question still 
remains whether it is the original property of 
the Tibetan (Indo-Chinese) race or belongs to the 
Mon and Bedha population, who are the principal 
preservers of it at the present day, and who are 
not of Indo-Chinese, but possibly of Aryan and 
Mundari, stock, 

2 . Cosmology of the gLing chos. — In all the. , 
sources mentioned below, in the Literature, three 
large realms are spoken of ; 

(1) sTang lha, heaven (literally, V the upper \ 
gods,’ or ‘the gods above’).— A Hng rel^, in. 
sTang lha called sKyer rdzong snyanpo.® He is 
also called dBangpo rgyabzhin, and aBum kliri 
rgyalpo. The name oi his wife, the queen of. 
hea-ven, is bKur dmanrgyalmo, Ane bkur draanmo, . 
or aBum khri rgyalmo. They have three sons, 
Bon yod, Bon Idan, and Bon grub. The youngest 
is the most prominent figure. ‘ Lightning flashes 
from Ms sword out of the middle of black clouds.’ 
Bon grub descends to tbe earth and becomes king 
Kesar of gLing. According to one theory, thunder 
seems to be caused by the walking of the gods, 
and, according to another, it is the groaning ot the ■ 
dragon-shaped dbrug, dweHing in the dark clouds, ; 
when it is assailed by Kesar with his sword of 
lightning. Three daughters of the king of heaven, 
are also mentioned. 

The life of the gods is an idealized form of man’s, : 
life. They constitute a State, with king, ministers, 
servants, and subjects. They abide in perfect 
happiness, and live, free from illness, to a good > 
old age. They tend, apparently on the earth,, 
certain goats known as lha ra. These they must- ' 
defend against the devil bBud. Kesar later bn. 
discovers many of the lha ra in the latter’s realm. 
The king and the queen often change their shape; 
The former becomes a white bird or a yak, and 
the latter takes the shape of a woman, a dzo 
(hybrid between a cow and a yak), a golden or 
turquoise fly, or a dove. 

(2) Bar otsan, the earth (literally, ‘the firm 
place in the middle’). — Other names are mi 
‘land of men,’ and gLing, ‘the continent.’ The 
principal deity of this earth is mother Skyabs .. 
bdun (or Skyabs mdun)*. It is probable that she . 
is identical with brTanma, the goddess of the ; 
earth (H. A. Jfischke, Tihetan-English DkUofiary, 
London, 1881). She rides a horse called - bTsan* 
rta dmar chrmg. Of her subjects, the , human 
race, we do not hear much in . the saga.. The 

1 Some ol these gXAng glu will he fonnd in B. Laxiler’s *Zwei 
Legenden des Milaraspa/ in ARW iv. £1901} lOOrlSS, nga ni 
ngar seng dka/rmoi bu, eta ; JSlrl4S, sem a^ngda agymgba 
spar Wii Ushyag, eta,; .194^211, dftus mo mckog rob menod 
rtenla, eta 

3 This is the act^ prommeiaMon. In literature the name is 
spelt irgya ^yin ^takratu or ladra). 
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eighteen agus (see below) take the part of human 
beings. 

(8) Yog IclUi the under world (literally, ‘the 
ndgas below ’). — Like sTang lha, Yog klu is also 
a State. There is a king called IJogspo (probably 
ICogpo is meant), with his servants and his sub- 
jects, who are remarkable for the large number 
of their children. The khimo, or n&ginl (female 
nagas), are famous for their beauty, and Kesar is 
warned not to fall in love with them. For this 
reason, at the present day, the Ladakhi women 
still desire to look like hhmo, and wear the jgerag 
or heragy a leather strap set with turquoises. This 
perag represents a snake growing out of the neck 
of a human body, whidi, according to Indian 
Buddhist art, is the characteristic mark of ndgas^ 

3. The colours of these realms. — The most origi- 
nal system of colours seems to be contained in the 
Sheh version of the Kesar-saga. According to it, 
the colour of sTang lha is white— perhaps the 
colour of light; Bar btsan is red— perhaps on 
account of the radish colour of the ground ; ^ and 
Yog klu is blue — ^this may be due to the deep blue 
colour of many Tibetan lakes. The klu generally 
live in the water. 

According to the Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga, the colour system is as follows : sTang 
lha is white ; Bar btsan is red ; and Yog klu is 
black. A still more advanced stage is represented 
in the Mongolian version (which is without doubt 
based on that of Tibet). Here sTang lha is white; 
Bar btsan is yeUow ; and Yog klu is black. The 
change from red to yellow has probably something 
to do with Tsong-kha-pa and his reformation of 
LSmaism. 

4. The devil bDud. — Occasionally, to the three 
rea^s of the world a fourth is add^, that of the 
devil bpud, and then all the three realms become 
united in opposition to this new realm. The colour 
of the devil and of his realm is black (Sheh version) 
or violet (Lower Ladakhi version). It is situated in 
the north. The devil tries to carry away the goats 
of the gods. He is in possession of a beautiful 
castle, meat treasures, and a girl who is kept in a 
cage. Near his castle is the well of milk and 
nectar. In size, appetite, and stupidity he closely 
resembles the giants of European mythology and 
folk-lore. There seems to be a close connexion 
between Yog klu and the devil’s realm, as they 
both appear to go back to similar ideas. But 
gradually the devil developed into a morally de- 
testable character, while tne klu did not. uther 
names of the devU bDud are 4Dre lha btsan bog, 
Curalugu, Srinpo (‘ ogre \ and sDigpa (‘ sinful’). 

Of a very similar nature is agu Za. He is prob- 
ably a mountain- or cloud-giant. He devours not 
. only Kesar, but also sun and moon. 

5. The seven and the eighteen s^us.— Next to 
Kesar, the greatest heroes of the Kesar-saga are 
the eighteen agus, Kesar is their leader, and 
together with ium they form a group of nineteen 
bemgs, inwhom the present writer is inclined to 
see personifications of the twelve months plus the 
seven days of the week. Just as India had a 
group of seven adityas before there were twelve, 
we find occasionally a group of seven agus who act 
by themselves, the others being forgotten. There 
is a female agu among the group of seven, and 
there is always a traitor among the agus. They 
are described as having non-human heads on human 
bodies, tlius being similar in shape to the Chinese 

. representations of the zodiac. The list of the 
; . eighteen is as follows : 

X Pasang Idan ru skyes, with a goat's head. 

, . Mtgg^ rtsangspo, with a lizard's head, 

, 3.: Khrai ingo Icbrai thung, with a falcon's head. 

is «d8o used for ‘hrown.* Of. the 
. ^te^retaiaon of the word * Adam.' 


4. Kha rgan Idjgani, with a white beard. 

6. sKya rgodpo, with a soup-spoon for a head. 

6. zliaba bzangpo, with a moon for a head. 

7. mDa dpon gongraa, with an arrow-blade for a head, 

8. Ala jong gol, with the sole of a boot for a head. 

9. 4Bu dmar lam bstan, with a worm's head. 

10. Shelgyi buzhung, with a concave mirror for a head. 

11. [dJQani gongba, with a collar for a head. 

12. Lsg lag lings, with a hand for a head. 

18. rKang rKang rings, with a foot for a head. 

li. Bong nig Idumbu, with a donkey's head. 

13. bKS. Dion Idanpa, with a man's head. 

16. dPalle rgodpo, with an old man's head. 

17. rNa yyu ma ithsal, with a turquoise for a head. 

18. zLaba dkarpo, with a white shell for a head. 

The following is the list of the seven agus ; (1) 
dPalle, (2) [d]Gani, (3) Gongma buthsa, (4) ITaba 
miggi rab, (5) rNa 7;^ ma dtlisal, (6) mDa dpon 
gongma, (7) dPalmoi astag. 

Both lists are from the Lower Ladakhi version. 
Certain names will be found to differ in other 
villages. It looks as if there were not much hope 
of finding the clue to this ancient zodiac, 

6 . The Lokapalas. — There is some likelihood 
that the gLing chos has always had deities for each 
of the four cardinal points. It is quite possible that 
the Indian Amoghasiddha, Vajrasattva, Ratna- 
sambhava, and Amitabha were aeities of the four 
quarters before they became Dhyanibuddhas. In 
close correspondence with them we find in the 
gLing chos the following deities of the four 
uarters : Don yod grubpa, North ; rDorje sems 
pa, East ; Rincnen bynng Idan, South ; sNangba 
mtha yas, West. It is not necessary to assume 
that these deities were introduced from India 
together with Buddhism. It is more likely that 
the names represent an instance of mutual influ- 
ence between pre-Buddhist Tibetan and Indian 
mythology. The name Don grub, which corre- 
sponds exactly to the Indian Siddhartha, was 
not necessarily introduced with Buddhism. Sid- 
dhartha was a common name in India long before 
Buddha’s time, and may belong to a deity similar 
to Do#grub and Don yod grubpa of Tibet. There 
are also four ‘kings’ of the four quarters, who 
correspond more closely to their Indian equivar 
lents, and may therefore have been received from 
India ; but even these have nothing to do with 
Buddhism. Like tlie deities mentioned above, 
they belong to the foxir quarters, and to nothing 
else in the gLing chos, 

7* The Tree of the World. — It is called the 
‘ king-willow,’ or the ‘ far-spreading'wiUow.’ It has 
its roots in Yog klu, its middle part in Bar btsan, 
and its top in sTang lha. It has six branches, and 
on each branch a bird with a nest and an egg. Oii 
the first branch there is the huge bird Khyung 
with a golden egg ; on the second, the wild eagle 
with a turquoise egg ; on the third, the bird ‘ white- 
I head’ with a pearl-white egg; on the fourth, the 
I eagle ‘ white-kidney ’ with a silver egg ; on the 
I ftfth, a snow-pheasant with a coral egg ; and, on the 
sixth, the white falcon with an iron egg. 

8. Outline of the Kesar-saga.— 

(1) Frologw to the saga : the crea&i of the iariA.—The * fore- 
father and his wife ' sow some seed which grows into a" huge tree, 
the fruits of which are gathered into a bam. There the fruits 
become changed into worms, which eat one ano^er until one 
huge worm is left. This worm becomes the cnliWBong Ysum 
milo. The child kills an ogre with nine heads, and bunds the 
world (gl/ing) out of its body in seven days. Dong -ysum mila 
is mamed to eighteen girls, to whom are bom the ei^teen agus. 
The aguSy eager to gain ri(dies, start for the castle Pachi dpal 
dong. Agu dPalle amves there first of all, receives the riches, 
and bears the prophecy about what will happen in the course 
of the Kesar story. 

(2) Birth of Kescf/r , — Agu dPalle assiste the king of heaven in his 
fight with the devil, in the shape either of yaks or of birds. He 
is allowed to ask a boon, and asks that one of the three sons of ■ 
the king of heaven may be sent to the earth as king. All the 
sons are asked, and Don grub, who is the ablest in spite of his 
youth, decides to go. He dies in heaven, wd is reborn on earth 
to Gog bzang lhamo. (The name Kesar or Kyesar is spelt in 
full st^e ysoTj and is said to have been given with reference to 
this story; it means the 'reborn one’.) The conception arises 
from Gog bzang Ihamo’e eating a hailstone, and the child is bom 
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through the ribs. It is of a most ugrly shape, but at pleasure 
exchanges this for a beautiful shape, with sun and moon as attri- 
butes. The traitor among the agm makes some unsuccessful 
attempts to kill the child, and has to suffer himself. Tc^ther 
with Kesar, sun and moon and all kinds of animals are bom. 

(3) KemT*s marriage to Kesar meets aBrugiinm 

on a plain where she is gathering roots. There are a great 
number of stories as to how he teases her. dBruguma is to be 
married to the traitor among the agtw, but Kosar wins her 
through his skill in games. Her parents are disgusted when 
ithey him in his ugly shape, and treat him with contempt. 
He runs away, and &Bruguma has to seek him. She is pleased 
to find him in lus beautiful shape, but at once he throws it off 
and sends hail and rain. Her parents say that their daughter 
will be given to him who brings the skin of the huge yak Riri 
(this yak looks almost like a cloud), and who will bring a wing 
of the bird Hyima khyung b>mng (this bird looks almost lUce 
the sun). The agus try ; but only Kesar succeeds. Now he is 
accepted as son-in-law, and the wedding is celebrated. (Here 
Kesar is praised even as the inventor of firearms.) 

(4) Kesar*8 victomj over the giant of the north.— -Ait&r religious 
pmparations Kesar decides bo start for the north to kill the devil. 
He finds it hard to have to leave ABruguma, and allows her to 
accompany him, but the queen of heaven sends her back. In 
the castle of the devil he finds a girl in an iron cage, whom 
he delivers. They have an enjoyable time together until the 
devil returns. Before his arrival Kesar is hidden in a pit which 
is dug inside the room in a miraculous way. Although the devil 
smells the presence of a human being, and although bis book of 
magic assures him of it, he is soon persuaded of the contrary by 
the girl, and goes to sleep. Then Kesar is dug out again and 
kills the devih The girl gives Kesar the food and drink of for- 
getfulness, and in consequence of this he forgets iBruguma, the 
te,nd of gLing, and everything. 

(5) dBruguma abducted by the king of Hor.— Because Kesar 
does not return, the king of Hor starts to carry off ABrugumo. 
The traitor among the agus sits on the throne of gLing, and 
the other agus offer only feeble resistance. The most plucky 
among the agus Is the youngest, dBu dmar lam bstan. dBru- 

f uma herself goes to fight, but is sent back with ridicule. She 
as to submit and become the wife of the king of Hor. Still ; 
she refuses to leave the land of gLing unle^ the king of Hor 
solves three diflaoult nrohlems. Then aBruguma hides Herself in 
a stable, but she is discovered and carried away. She begins to 
love the king of Hor. &Bu dmar lam bstan makes a successful 
attempt to retake her, but he Is killed thzuugh the treache^ of 
ABruguma and the traitor among the agus. ^Ihis is the Sieg- 
fried story.) Agu dPalle sends two storks with a message to- 
wards the north to Kesar. He leaves the north and soon 
reach^ the land of gLing. The horse arrives there before him, 
and t^ether with the horse’s adventure spring sets in. 

• (6) Defeat of the king of ifor.-— The rood to Hor, with ilti many 
oratacles, is described. First Kesar is led by a fox, then he 
gains the service of a dwarf. There is the door of rocks which 
opens and closes of its own accord ; there are the stones flying 
about between heaven and earth ; and the watchmen of Hor, who 
are killed in the same manner as Samson killed the Philistines 
in the hall. Kesar arrives in the shape of a beggar, and pretends 
to be the son of the smith of Hor. He is accepted after some 
difficulties and learns the trade of the smith. At a tournament 
he shows his superior power, and gains the victory in every con- 
test. He is therefore sent with a force against the approaching 
agus of gLing. On this occasion he drowns all his followers 
from Hor, and sends the agus home again. He compels the 
smith to asrist him in the fabrication of an iron chain, which is 
to be thrown on to the top of the castle of Hor. When it is finished, 
Kesar climbs to the top of the castle by means of the chain, 
kills the king of^ Hor, and regains aBruguma. On tiieir way 
hack to gLing, aBru^ma's o^dren, whom she had borne to 
the king of Hor, are offered to the door of rocks to induce it to 
open, in gLing, aBruguma is first punished for her treachery, 
then she is restored to her former position, and another wedding 
is celebrated. 

(7) Kesav^s journey to China,— (^The Tibetan word for China— 
rgya now— means ‘the black expanse.*) Kesar practises sor- 
cery until the castle of the king of China falls to pieces and the 
king of China becomes ill. Kesar is entreated to go to China and 
heal the king. He sends the traitor agu^ Khrai thung, in his 
place. Then he starts himsell The journey is one chain of ob- 
stacles ^ce and snow, hills, lakes, an ogre and an ogress, etc.). 
All are overcome, and on Kesaris approach the king of China 
becomes better Now he refuses to keep his word, and give 
Kesar his diSghter (yTui dkon mchogmo). But the girl runs 
away with Kesar. He is, however, induced to go back again. 
Then the Chinese throw him into a pit with three dragons, which 
he does not mind much. He escapes in the shape of a fly, goes 
^ back to » and smites the land of China with leprosy (snow 
apparentiy]). The traitor among the agus has meanwhile gone 
b^k to gl^g, turned aBruguma out of the castle, and seised 
. the throne. He isuuniahed, and Kesar lives in happiness with 
his two wives. The leprosy in China is stopped by another 
joumw made by Kesar to that country. 

(8) EpUegue to the Eesar-saga : the story of Kesar^s boy.— 
Kesar and aBruguma have a boy calledjySerri buzhung (or Shell! 
buzhung). He is married to Pimo (or Phyimo?) ySerralcan, but 
the 0 ^ dPallepa carries this girl off, ySerri buzhung starts to 
.rook Her, and takes service at the ogrels castle. He is soon re- 
. cognized, because the dogs, horses, and other domestic animals 
: increase in an extraordinary way under his care. Before the 
ogres have succeeded in killing him, they are invited by Pimo 
ySerraican to a feast. On this oocasdon the girl places nine fry- 


ing pans, in which the lives (hearts) of the nine ogres dwell, out- 
side the door. ySerri buzhung shoots with his arrow through 
eight of them, and thus eight ogres are killed. Then he runs 
away with Pimo ySemdean and all the other girls of the ogres. 
dPallepa pursues him, but is destroyed with his army. Then the 
wedding is celebrated, 

9. Is the Kesar-saga a myth of the seasons?— 
Tills was the present writer’s idea from the first. 
As he was, however, assailed by several critics on 
account of it, he did his best to abandon it. But, 
when editing the ‘ Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga’ for the Bibliotheca Indica, he was driven 
hack to his former position. At any rate, he cannot 
help believing that myths of the seasons (mixed up, 
perhaps, with other materials) are contained in the 
Kesar-saga, Only a few instances may be noted : 
sun and moon are attributes of Kesar’a beautiful 
shape, rain and hail of his ugly shape ; he wields 
the sword of lightning ‘in the middle of black 
clouds ’ ; there is a full description of spring given . 
on the occasion of Kesar’s return to gLing (see 
above, § 8 ( 5 )) ; the agtts seem to point to an ancient 
zodiac ; winter is apparently compared to leprosy ; 
together with Kesars departure (probably in winter) 
the male animals leave the fem^e ones, but leave 
them with the hope of new offspring ; Kesar’s ene- 
mies are powers of darkness; the giant of the 
north ; the king of Hor, also in the north ; China is 
‘the black expanse.’ 

10. Relationship to other mythologies.— As has 
become evident, there are great similarities be- 
tween the gLing chos and the mythologies of various 
Aryan nations. This, however, does not mean 
much, for even the mythologies of North Ammcan 
Indian tribes have much in common with European 
mythologies. But we must call attention to 
one particularly striking incident. The story of 
the Tibetan hero with the vulnerable spot, dBu 
dmar lam bstan, who is Kesar’s representative, 
is very similar to the German story of Siegfried, 
The similarities are the following ; both heroes 
have the vulnerable spot on the shoulder ; both 
wear invisible caps ; both are killed when driuking 
water ; with both of them the vulnerable spot is 
pointed out by a woman who belongs to the side of 
the hero. All this is remarkable, because the cor- 
responding Greek story, for instance, is greatdy at 
vanance with both of them, although there is an 
ethnic relationship between the Greeks and the . 
Teutons. 

iz. gLing chos and LSmaism.— It is not at all 
impos^ble that the gLing chos should have exercised 
an influence on Lamaism. The following are a few 
instances. ( 1 ) With regard to the colours, white, 
red, and blue, there is a certain correspondence,^ 
between the realms of heaven, earth, and under , 
world on one side, and sPyan ras 7zi^, djam j 
dbyangs, and Phyag rdor on the other. But with 
regard to their characters it is difficult to see a 
closer agreement. The three mchod rten of three 
different colours, white, red, and blue, seem origiu- 
ally to represent the three realms of the gLing cnos^ 
but are at the present time explained as having 
been erected in honour of the three Bodhisattvas. 

If this explanation is really true, it remains astrange 
fact that the mckod rten in the middle w’as always 
painted red, and not yellow ; for yellow is the cor- 
rect colour of dJam dbyangs. Thus the custom of . 
erecting three mchod rten of three different colours', 
seems to have its roots in the gLmg chos, and in 
the Kesar-saga we often hear of the existence of , 
three lha thooi the same colours^ the prototypes 
of these mc^d rten of the present day. ( 2 ) The 
story of Srong-btsan Gam-po with his two wives, 
the green and the white sGrobna, may have been in- 
fluenced try the story of . Kesar with nis two wives. 
Thus dBruguma is addressed, * Oh, thou milk-white 
fairy I ’ and Kesar’s bride from China is called 7Yiii 
dkon mchogmo, the turquoise goddess. Kesar is 
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even eaU^, in historical works, a suitor to the white 
sGrrolina. (3) There can be hardly any doubt that 
the system of colours as we find it in the gLing ckoB 
has influenced the pantheon of Lamaism with its 
white, red, blue, gi*een, yellow, and golden-faced 
occupants. Still, it cannot account for all the 
difierent shades of colours. Some of them were prob- 
ably introduced from India. (4) Most of the deities 
of the gLing cAos, dBangpo rgyabzhin included, 
have been incorporated into the pantheon of Lama- 
ism, where they have to be satisfied with an inferior 
rank. 

12. gLing chos and Bon chos.— The gLing chos 
was perhaps not such a pure religion of nature as 
it appears to have been from the preceding pages. 
It probably had its dark side of superstitions and 
sorcery, this dark side seems to have had its de- 
velopment down to the present day in the garb of 
the honchos. 

IS, Sacred numbers in the gLing chos. — Holy 
numbers in the gLing chos are 3, 7, 9, and 18. But 
it is remarkable that, whilst the first three of these 
numbers are quoted without a following number, 
the 18 is often followed up 19; e,g,i ‘They 
digged a pit of 18, 19 yards, ^ ‘There appeared 18, 
19 priests.’ The 19 is favoured apparently as the 
sum of 12+7, the months of the year plus the 
days of the week. 

14. Animism in the gLing chos.— Here we may 
mention the following personifications : sKyeser, 
the wind; shcmg char zUbu, the rain; sengge 
dkarmo yyu ralcan^ the glacier; by a Khyung dkrung 
nyima, (apparently) the sun ; oyamo dkarmo^ the 
moon ; lyya so mig dmar, the morning-star; yTan^ 
spirits living in rocks and trees. It is remark- 
able that several of these personifications are men- 
tioned together with the representatives of the 
animal world. Some of such representatives are : 
nyamo yser mig^ for fishes ; bya rgyal rgodpot for 
birds ; rKyang hyung kha dkar, for horses ; aBrong 
byung rogpo, for yaks. 

15. Festivals of the gLing chos. — ( 1 ) The Lo ysar, 
or Sew Year’s festival. It is the festival of lamps 
and lights. PencU-cedajs are used for the decora- 
tion 01 houses. There are horse-races, and a goat 
is offered before a white lha tho (altar of the gZing 
chos). The heart is tom out of the living animal 
and oflered to the lha. In the monasteries mask- 
dances are held, which were probably intended 
originally to show the victory of the coming spring 
over the demons of winter. Only at Hemis do the 
mask-dances take place in June, perhaps as a last 
remnant of a former festival to celebrate the 
highest point reached by the sun. (2) Storma 
phangces. This is the spring festival of driving 
out winter. At Khalatse a clay figure of human 
shape is carried outside the village and destroyed 
there. At other places the spirits of winter and 

. disease are banished into ma^e squares of sticks 
and strings {dos?no) and destroyed outside the vil- 
lage. (3) The Kesar-festival. The festival is 
called ‘Kesar-festival’ only in Upper KanSwar. 
In Ladakh it is called mDd pkangces, ‘arrow- 
footing.’ It is celebrated in spring. The gLing glu 
is played and sung ; and the boys amuse themselves 
- with arrow-shooting. There are processions round 
the fields to bless them, the lha tho (altars) are 
. decorated with fresh twigs, and pencil-cedars are 
burnt. (4) The Srub lha, or harvest festival. In 
Skyurhuclian the boys dance 'with poles covered 
. ^.with fragrant •alpine flowers. Offerings of grain 
are carried to the monasteries. The dates of all 
\tbese festivals are fi:sed by the ISmas, and the 
; r , lamas take part in them. 

: ; : V r6. The names of the gLing chos. — In the 
course of this article some of the names of the I 
>: , ■ with their English translation. I 

a^hqf'has not ventured to translate all these I 


names, because scholars are at variance with regard 
to the meanings of certain of them. In the names 
of the eighteen agus there is always contained the 
distinguishing mark of the agn which forms his 
head ; thus in no. 2, rtsangspo means ‘ lizard ’ ; in 
no. 4, kha rgan means ‘old mouth,’ i,e. a mouth 
surrounded ny a white beard ; in no. 1, rw skyes 
means ‘horn-producer,’ or goat. As for the group 
of seven agus, which has much in common witli the 
heroes of such folk-lore as, e.g,, ‘Sechse kommen 
durch die ganze Welt,’ in the name of no. 4 the 
ability to see clearly is indicated ; in the name of 
no. 5, the ability to near clearly ; in no. 6, to shoot 
well. There are certain names occurring in the 
gLing chos which are not of Tibetan oiigxn : thus 
in the word s&ngge in the name sengge dkarmo 
Vjnu ralcan, ‘ white lioness with the turquoise locks,* 
the personification of the glacier has something to 
do "with the Indian word sirhha. In the name of 
the smith Hemis, who teaches Kesar, the first part 
hem seems to be the Indian word hima, snow.* 
We find the word hem in the sense of ‘snow’ also 
in the name Hembabs, which means ‘ snow-falling,’ 
and such Indian words nsrdJcsasa, ‘monster,* Sita- 
ram, Sita and Bfima, and Indra occur occasion- 
ally in the gLing chos — which shows what an 
important part India has played in the shaping 
of certain tales of this ancient religion. 

Literature.— It must be admitted that all the following pub- 
lications are one man's work. They have all passed through the 
present author's hands. It may, however, be pointed out that 
In no case did he write down the texts to the dictation of a 
native ; he always employed natives to record them from the 
dictation of such other natives as were famous for their know- 
ledge of this ancient literature. 

(i.) Kesar-saga : ' Der Fruhlings- und Wintermythus der 
Kesarsage,* in Mimoirea de la aooiAU finno-fyugHmm, Helsing- 
fors, 1902, ‘The Spring-myth of the Kesarsaga,' in I A xxxu 
11902], * A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Ke^crsaga,' in Bibli- 
otheca Indica, 1008. 

(ii.) Hymnals : * A Ladakhi Bo:imo Hymnal ’ (more correctly, 
‘The gLing glu of Phyang’), in lA xxx. TIO"!] i'.'Off. ; ‘gLing 
glu of ^alatse,' contained in Ladakhi Sor v, L-.h, K:'.»!nlr, ^ 
1890-1905, nos, xxi.-xxx. ; ‘The Paladins of ::sc Kosarssiga,’ in T 
JJtASBo ii. [19063 467-490, iii. [10073 67-77. 

(iU.) Catechisms : ‘The LadaW Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual ' 
in I A XXX. [1901] 181 ff.; Die Trinklieder vm Khalatae (Tlbetaik 
text only, ed. A, H. Francke, Leipzig, 1908) ; Dae Bochzeits- 
ritxial von Tagmaciq (Tibetan text only, ed. A. H. Prancke, 
reprinted from an old MS discovered at l^gmacig, 1004). 

A. H. Feaistckb. 

LION.— See Animals. 

LITANY.— A litany, according to the modem 
use of the word, may be described as a devotion 
consisting of a number of short petitions or invoca- 
tions, to each of which a response is made by the 
people. It may he either said or sung, it may be 
either processional or stationary, it may be liturgi- 
cal, i.e. connected with the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, or independent, and it may be fcfr 
regular use or used only on special occasions. Pro- 
^ cessional psalmody which is not of the responsive 
form is not now usually called a litany, but at one 
time the word was applied to anything sung in 
procession. The modem use of the term is the 
result of a long and somewhat complicated history. 

It is especially necessary to trace the growth of 
two forms of devotion which were origfeally dis- 
tmct, but which have coalesced to foiin the modem 
litany. These are the liturgical responsive prayer 
and the procession. 

I. Earliest use of the word.— The word Xiravda 
is not common in classical Greek, and it seenois to 
be used in the quit© general sense of a supplication. 
The earliest mention of the word in connexion with ■ ‘ 
Christian services appears to he by Basil (c. A.D. 375 ; 
JSp, cc'yii. ‘ ad Cler, Neocaes.’ lOpera, iii, 311 B]). 

Objections had been raised to some innovations which Basil 
had made. * These things were not,’ the objector says, ‘ in the 
days of the great Gregory ' (i. 0 . Gregory Thaumaturgus, c. 254). 

* Neither,' replies Basil, * were the Utanies which you now use. 
And I do not say this by way of accusing you ; for I would 
that 3 'ou all should live in tears, and in connnual repentance.* 
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These litanies were, therefore, penitential devo- 
tions of some kind, hut there is nothing to indicate 
their precise character. The word rogatio was 
used in a similar general sense in the West. 

2 . The litur^caSlitany.—The earliest description 
^ of Eucharistic worship is that contained in the 

Apologies of Justin Martyr (a.d. 148). Here 
common prayers are spoken of ‘ for ourselves . . , 
and for all others in every place/ immediately 
before the Kiss of Peace and the Ottertory, and 
therefore after the lessons and homily {ApoL i. 65), 
Whether these already took the form of the later 
litany there is nothing to show, and the response 

* Kyrie Eleison ’ is not yet mentioned. And there 
is no further detailed information about the form | 
of service until the liturgies which date from about ^ 
the end of the 4th centu^. Here, however, the 
liturgical litany is found in the form which it has 
preserved in the Eastern Church ever since. It 
consists of a number of short petitions oflered by 
the deacon, to each of which the people respond j 

* Kyrie Eleison,’ and the most usual place for it is i 
after the Gospel, but this is not invariable. Some 
litany of this idnd appears to be almost universal 
in the Eastern liturgies. Many examples will be 
found in Brightman {Liturgies Eastern and West- 
ern, e&p, pp. 4, 471, 521 for the most ancient forms, 
all belonging to the 4th cent.). The usual name 
for these devotions in the East is not Turapda, but 
iKTep'n (lit, ‘ stretched out,’ i.e. the earnest prayer), 
or <rvv<nrHi (‘continuous’). There is nothing to 
show when Kyrie Eleison was first used in the 
services of the Church, but as its use is almost 
universal in the Eastern Uturgies it must have 
been very early, and the expression is so natural, 
and would be so easily suggested by passa^s of 
the OT, that no explanation of its introduction is 
necessary.. It was also in use among the heathen, 
as was pointed out by Claude de Vert {Explication 
simple^ lUUraU ei historique des cMmonies de 
Vigiise, Paris, 1706-13, i, 94 ; cf. Epictetus, Diss. 
ah Arriano digestce, ii. 7). The Peregrinatio 
Siidoi (ed. G. F. Gamurrini, Rome, 1888, p. 47) 
mentions the Kyrie as the response made at Jeru- 
salem to the deacon’s list of names, and it appears 
in the litanies mentioned above as belonging to 
the 4rii century. 

3 . The liturgical litany in the West. — ^It is prob- 
able that the Western liturgies originally contained 
litanies closely similar to those of the East. This 
was certainly the case, as far as can be judged from 
their scanty remains, with the liturgies of the 
Gallican (or non-Boman) type. The extant forms 
bear the closest resemblance to the Eastern litanies, 
and may in some cases be translations from the 
Greek (see some examples in L. Duchesne, Christ- 
ian Worship^, pp. 198-201 ; F. E. Warren, Liturgy 
and BUuat of the Celtic Church, p. 229). There is 
little doubt that there was originally a litany of 
the same character in the Roman liturgy also, and 
that the Kyries at the beginning of Mass are a relic 
of it. There is also another ^ace in the service 
which should be^ noted. After the Gospel the 
priest ^ys ‘^emus,’ but no prayer or response 
follows ; and this was so at least as long as the 
8 th cent., as appears from the Ordines Romani. 
Some prayers had evidently fallen out of the service 
even at that early date, and these were undoubtedly 
the Prayers of the Faithful, which occur in this 

* place in the Eastern liturgies, and which are still 
preserved in the Roman rite in the prayers used 

_ on Good Friday, Probably these prayers dropped 
. *■" out of use because they were transferred, in sub- 
; stance at least, to the litany which came at the 
' /bfegimung of the service. St. Gregory the Great 
12 ), when speaking of the use of the Kyrie, 
mentions o^er devotions riiat accompanied it, and 
which were no doubt a litany. In the present 


service only the Kyrie remains, and this is curious 
because the Kyrie was probably an addition made 
to the original litany from the East, so that it 
would seem that the original prayers liave dis- 
appeared, %vhile the exotic response has remained. 
There is nothing to show when the Kyrie was first 
used in Rome. It was not used, as in the East, 
as the regular response to the petitions, but at the 
beginning and end of the service, and it was alter- 
nated with Christe Eleison, which was never used 
in the East. Gregory says : 

‘ We have neither said nor do we saj' Kj rie Eleison as it is 
said among the Greeks, because in Grecian countries all say it 
together, but with us it is said by the clerks and the people 
respond ; and Christe Eleison is said as many times, and this is 
not said at all among the Greeks * {loc, eit,). 

The Kyrie was, therefore, in use in Rome in 
Gregory’s time, but for how lon^ before that we 
do not Know. The Council of Vaison (c. iii. [A.i). 
519]), in ordering its use in the province of Arles, 
implies that it had been introduced into Italy at a 
not very distant date. The rest of the liturgical 
litany disappeared, as has been said, from the 
Roman service at some unknown date, but that 
the Kyrie was stiQ regarded as part of a litany is 
shown by the fact that in the Stii cent, the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a processional litany 
to the church. The natural conclusion of the 
introductory litany, whether processional or not, 
was the prayer in which the Bishop ‘ collected ’ the 
petitions of the people, and whicn was therefore 
called Collectio or Collecta. But, as the Kjrrie 
was omitted when there was a procession, the 
collect on th^sse occasions was the first thing that . 
wQB said after the, people reached the church, and 
hence ritualists came to regard it as the prayer 
♦ad Collectam plebis’ — wen the people are 

f athered together. Thus there arose a double 
erivation of the word ‘ collect ^ iq.v.). 

4 . Processions in the East. — During the centu- 
ries of persecution it was not likely that forms of 
devotion so conspicuous as processions would be 
used by Christians. The first historical mention 
of them appears to be in A.D. 898, in connexion 
with the Arian controversy. The Arians, not 
being allowed to hold their assemblies in the city 
of Constantinople, used to meet in the public 
squares during the night, and to march out at dawn 
to their places of worsMp, sinmng antiphonally. . 
Fearing lest the orthodox should be attracted by 
this ceremonial, St. John Chrysostom instituted 
counter-processions on a more magnificent scale, 
j in which silver crosses and lights given by the 
empress Eudoxia were carried. These particular 
processions were prohibited by the emperor in 
consequence of the disorders which they caused, 
but the custom of using processions, especially in 
times of emergency, contmued. Socrates mentions 
a legend to the effect that the antiphonal singing 
used at such times had its origin in a vision of 
Ignatius of Antioch, the third bishop from St. 
Peter, in which he saw angels singing responsive 
hymns to the Holy Trinity [EE vi. 8 ; Soz. J&J? 
viii. 8 ). These occasional processions were, however, 
quite distinct from the litany in the Eucharist. 

5 . Processions in the West.— Processions became 
common in the Western Chnrch at about the same 
time as in the East, hut their origin appears' to . 
have been independent. They were probably at 
first transformations of pagan processions. The 
Roman festival of the Robigalia, mtended to secure 
the crops from blight, was kept on She 20 th of 
April, and the procession called the Litania Major, 
which took place on the same day, Bt. Mark’s Day, 
seems to be a direct descendant of this. Even the 
actual routes of the heathen and the Christian pro- 
cessions were nearfy the. same. The institution of 
the Greater Litany of St. Mark’s Day has been 
generally ascribed to Gregory i., but it was prob- 
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ably earlier, and perhaps dates from the pontifi- 
cate of Liberius (352-366). The litany ordered by 
Gregory on St. Mark’s Eve, A.B, 490, in order to 
avert a pestilence, seems to have been distinct from 
theLitania Major. Another ancientKoman festival, 
the Ambarvalia, was observed on three successive 
days in the month of May, and also had the fertility 
of the fields as its object. There is here a close 
resemblance to the Rogation processions on the 
three days before Ascension Day. These are said 
to have been instituted by Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne (c. 470), on the occasion of various public 
disasters (Sid. Apoll. Ep. v. 14, vii. 1 ; Gregory of 
Tours, Mist. Franc, ii. 34) ; but such processions 
had probably been practised at an earlier date, and 
were only revived on this occasion. These rogations 
or litanies, called Litanise Minores to distingmsh 
them from those of St. Mark's Day, spread rapidly 
through Gaul, and were adopted and reorganized 
at Rome by Leo ill. (795-816). Both the Greater 
and the Lesser Litanies were ordered to be used 
in England at the Council of Cloveshoe (A.D. 747 
[A, W. Haddan and W, Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland^ Oxford, 1869-71, lii. 368]). It may 
be noted that in the decree of this council, and 
elsewhere, rogatio and litania are regarded as 
equivalent terms (‘Isetanim, id est, rogationes ’), 
and also that the terms seem to include all the 
devotions connected with those days. There is no 
allusion to responsive prayer, and the only reference 
to processions is a mention of relics being carried 
about. The words * litany’ and ‘rogation^ were 
still used in quite a comprehensive sense. 

6. Mediaeval litanies. — Hitherto the liturgical 
litanies in the Mass and processions have been 
regarded as distinct. But it is easy to see how 
they would coalesce. Various kinds of singing 
have always been used in processions, but that 
particular form of responsonal singing in which 
the people answer with an unvarying refrain was 
so naturally adapted for processional use, owing to 
the ease with which the refrain could he taken up 
by a moving crowd, that litanies of the type of the 
Eucharistic ectene came to be very commonly used 
in processions not only in the Mass, but on au sorts 
of occasions. And so the word ‘litany’ came to 
mean a form of iirayer with a response, either pro- 
cessional or stationary, and either regular or 
occasional. As the processional use was the most 
conspicuous and popular, the word ‘procession* 
came to be used as almost an equivalent term, and 
the book which contained the medieeval litamies 
was called the Processional. The litanies in most 
common use also assumed a regular structure. 
They consisted, as a rule, of the foUowing parts ; 
(1) the Kyrie Eleison, alternated with Christe 
Eleison ; (2) a number of invocations of saints by 
name, with the response ‘Ora pro nobis’; (3) a 
series of short prayers against various evils, called 
Deprecations, with the response ‘ Libera nos 
Domine ’ ; (4) prayers on beh^f of various people 
and for various objects, called the Supplications, 
with the response ‘ Audi nos Domine^ ; (6) the 
Agnus and the Kyrie, and a collect. Such litanies 
became very popular, and Cardinal Baronins esti- 
mated in 1601 that there were then 80 different 
forms in use. The invocations of the saints just 
mentioned formed a conspicuous part of most of 
these litanies. ^ It is not clear when these invoca- 
tions were first introduced ; it was certainly before 
the 8th cent. ; they are to be found in the Stowe 
Missal, and in a litany which probably belongs to 
the 8th cent, printed in Warren, Lit, Celt, Ch, (p. 
'179), but they may be much older. Some of the 
JatOT litanies became little more than a string of 
mvocations. It has been suggested that these Ssts 
r. w grew out of a heathen formula 


recited by the Pontifex Maximus, but there appears 
to be little or no evidence for this. 

It has been noted that litanies, in the sense of 
responsive prayers, were often, though not neces- 
sarily, sung in procession, and so were commonly 
c^led processions. On the other hand, devotions ^ 
sung in procession were often called litanies even 
though they were not responsive prayers. Psalms 
and anthems were also n-equently used. For in- 
stance, Bede says [HE i. 26) that at the first meet- 
ing of St. Augustine with king Ethelbert the 
missionaries approached the king in procession, 
bearing the image of our Lord upon the Cross, and 
singing litanies ; and then he specifies what they 
sang, and it was clearly an anthem, and not a 
litany in the usual modern sense. Again, the pro- 
cessions before High Mass on Sundays became, 
during the Middle Ages, a very popular and con- 
spicuous devotion, but the psalmody was not usually 
in form a litany. In the 8th cent, at Rome it was 
so, or it was regarded as such; for, when there 
was a procession, as has been mentioned, the Kyrie 
at the beginning of Mass was omitted. Later on 
the Eyries became a fixed part of the service, and 
the processional psalmody took a different form. 
PVom the 12th cent., however, there was a tendency 
to use the term ‘ procession * of whatever was sung 
in procession, and to confine the term ‘ lita-ny ’ to 
the Kyries, the Greater and Lesser Litanies of 
St. Mark’s Day and the Rogation Days, and other 
similar forms. 

7. Litanies in the Roman Church.— As has been 
mentioned, a large number of litanies came into 
use in the later Middle Ages. But by a decree of 
the Holy Office, dated 6 Sept. 1601, Clement vin. 
forbade the use of any litany except that usually 
known as the Litany of the Saints, which had been 
included in the liturgical books. The Litany of 
Loreto had already been sanctioned in 1687. All 
others were forbidaen to be used without the appro- 
bation of the Congregation of Rites. It is probable 
that this decree was never very strictly enforced, 
but it wsts renewed in 1727 and in 1821. A decree, 
however, of the Congregation of Bites, dated 
23 April 1860, allowed the private use of litanies 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. The Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin or of Loreto mentioned above was 
probably used in some form at a very early date at 
Loreto, but in its present form it perhaps dates 
from the early 15th cent., and the earliest printed 
copy known Delongs to the year 1676. Another 
popular litany was that of the Most Holy Name of 
J esus. This was perhaps also composed in the early 
15th century. It was not included in the decree of 
1601, but later on it received some sanction from 
the Congregation of Rites, and it was finally allowed 
by Pius IX. in 1852 for certain dioceses, and for 
universal use by Leo xiii. in 1886. The Litany of 
the Sacred Heart was sanctioned in 1899. 

8. The Anglican litany. — ^As the procession was 
a popular form of devotion, it was natural that it 
should be one of the first parts of the public services 
to be translated into English. .T|ie Prymers of the 
15th cent., books of devotion for Impeople, com- 
monly contain a litany in English. The form now 
used in the English Church ^peared in 1544, and 
it is no doubt the work of Cranmer, and perha^ 
the happiest example of his literary style. . The 
occasion of its production was given by public 
calamities. In 1543 the harvest was bad, and 
Henry vui. wrote to Cranmer to desire that ‘ roga- 
tions and processions* should be made. In the 
following year there was war with France and 
Scotland, so that the English Litany was produced 
in similar circumstances to those of the early lit- 
anies mentioned above. It was, however, also 
intended for regular use, and was printed in the 
Prymer of 1545 and in the first English Booh of 
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Common Prayer of 1549. This litany was con- 
structed with gi'eat care, and several sources were 
useJ. ^ The chief portion was taken from the Sarum 
Bogationtide litany, and the main structure of 
this was adhered to, but the invocations of the 
saints were greatly shortened, being reduced to 
three clauses, which were themselves omitted in 
the First Prayer Book. Passages were also intro- 
duced from a Sarum litany for the dying, called 
Commendatio Animce (also omitted in the First 
Prayer Book), and a considerable part of the 
Supplications was taken from a mediieval German 
litany which was revised by Luther in 1529, and 
published in German and Latin. This litany was 
included in the Gonsultatio of Archbishop Hermann 
of Cologne, and so came to England, and it was 
used for the litany in Marshall’s Prymer of 1635. 
It must be noted that the English litany falls into 
two main sections ; the first ends with the collect 
that follows the Lord’s Prayer—a collect being the 
natural ending of a litany. What follows is a 
translation of suffrages which were added to the 
Sarum litany in time of war. The reason for 
their insertion was no doubt that vvar was going- 
on in 1544, but they were appropriate for use at 
other times, and were retained. These suffrages 
are preceded by the antiphon and Psalm verse 
whicli began the Sarum Procession on Rogation 
Monday. Unfortunately, the accidental omission 
of the Amen at the end of the collect has led to the 
ridiculous custom of using the antiphon (* 0 Lord, 
arise, help us’) as a sort of response to the collect. 
Until 1661 the conclusions of most of the collects 
were not printed in the Booh of Common Prayer % 
in the revision of that year the Amens were printed, 
but most of the endings w'ere omitted by mistake. 

Although in his adaptation of the old litanies 
Cranmer added little or nothing of his own, he 
made a noticeable change in the rhythm ; the old 
petitions were short and simple j Cranmer, either 
with a view to compression or, more probably, 
because he preferred sonorous i^eriods, grouped 
several petitions together, and enriched them with 
epithets and synonyms. For instance, the Depre- 
cations of the Sarum litany begin thus : 

* From all evil—Deliver us, Lord. 

From the crafts of the devil— Deliver us, Lord. 

From thy wrath— Deliver us, Lord. 

From everlasting damnation— Deliver us, Lord.* 

In the new version this becomes : 

* From all evil and mischief ; from sin, from the crafts and 
assaults of the devil ; from thy wrath, and from everlasting 
damnation— Good Lord, deliver us.’ 

At about the same time Cranmer intended to 
translate other processional hymns, such as ‘ Salve 
Festa Dies,’ for lie wrote to Henry Vill. in 1645 to 
say that he had done so. The attempt was prob- 
ably relinquished because he became aware that he 
did not wnte so skilfully in verse as he did in prose. 

The English litany has remained substantially 
unchanged since its first appearance in 1544. In 
1649 the invocations of the saints were omitted, 
and in 1559 a petition about * the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome.’ ‘The grace of our Lord’ was 


added at the end in the same year. In 1661 the 
words ‘ and rebellion,’ ‘ and schism,’ -were added, 
and ‘Bishops, Pastors, and Ministers of the Church ’ 
was changed to ‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 
The collection of collects at the end of the litany -was 
altered more than once, and most of them were re- 
moved to other places in the Prayer* 

This litany was intended to be used for all the 
purposes for which the ancient litanies were em- 
ployed. It was issued for occasional use at a time 
of distress, and it was sung in procession in the 
usual manner. Later on royal injunctions ordered 
it to be sung kneeling before Mass, and this be- 
came the usual, but not universal, practice. The 
present rubric allows either the stationary or the 
processional use. It was also related to the 
Bogationtide processions, being derived mainly 
from them, and it took the place of the Eastern 
ectene as a preparation for Mass. It was ordered 
from the first to be said on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient ‘Station’ days, on which 
especially Mass was anciently said, and, although 
its use on Sundays was not specified in the rubric 
until 1652, this Avas probably taken for granted 
from the first. Unfortunately, this special char- 
acteristic of the litany as a preparation for Mass 
was obscured later on, partly by the placing of the 
* Grace * at the end, and partly by the rubric of 
1661, which directs it to be said ‘after Morning 
Prayer.’ This made no practical difference so long 
as Matins, Litany, and Mass continued to be said 
in their natural order, but in recent years it has 
caused the litany to be regarded as a sort of ap- 
pendage to Matins, and in many churches has led 
to its being alto|ether separated from the Mass. 

p. Lutheran litanies.— As has been mentioned 
above, Luther published a revision of a mediseval 
litany in German and Latin in 1529. The original 
edition does not appear to be extant, but the 
litany was printed in the Psalm-books, and it was 
used in both languages for some time. The use of 
the Latin form seems to have died out in the 17th 
cent., and the German form, although it continued 
to be used on various occasions in North Germany, 
never became a ponular form of devotion. The 
Calvinistic bodies objected to this form of service 
alto^ther, and the litany was one of the parts of 
the English Booh of Common Prayer which were 
most disliked by the Puritans. 

Litbraturb.— F or Eastern litanies see F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and 'Western^ Oxford, 1896. For Western 
litanies, F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtie 
Church, do. 1881 ; C. Wordsworth, Ceremonies and Proces- 
sions of. . . Salisbury, Cambridge, 1901 ; Sarum Procesaiooial 
(ed. W. G. Henderson), Leeds, 1882 ; York Processional, Surtees 
Society, London, 1876 ; E. Hoskins, Sarum and Yoi'k PHiners, 
London, 1901 ; H. Littlehales, 3'he Prymer, do. 1896 ; 
Ordities Rojnani, in Migne, PL Ixxviii. 937 fif. Fox* the Eyrie, 
E. Bishop, ‘ Kyrie Eleison,' in Downside Review, Dec. 1899 and 
March 1900 ; S’ Baumer, Gesch. des Breviers, Freiburg im Br., 
1896, esp. pm 128, 164. For a history of the litany, F. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, New History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
London, 1901 ; L. Pullan, History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, do. 1900; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, rev. ed., do. 1895 ; L Duchesne, Christian Worship'^, 
do. 1908. J. H. MATOE. , 
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American (H. B. Alexander), p. 81. 
Babylonian (C. Bezold), p. 83. 

Buddhist (A. A, Macdonell), p. 86. 

Celtic.— See Arthurian Cycle, Bards, Celts, 
CtJchulainn Cycle. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 89. 

Christian.— See Bible, Bible in the Church, 
Devotion and Devotional Literature. 
Dravidian (R. W. Frazer), p. 91. 

LITEILft.TURE (American).— The literature of 
the aborigines of America may conveniently be 
treated under two topics, viz. purely autoohthon- 
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E^rptian (J. Baikie), p. 92, . ^ I - 

Indian Vernacular ((>. A. Grierson), p. 95. 
Jewish {I. Elbogen), p. 97. 

Muslim.— See Qur’Sn. 

Pahlavi (L. H. Gray), p. 104. ' 

Persian.— See Avesta. 

Vedic and Classical Sanskrit (M. Bloomheld), 

p, 106. 

OTM literary expressi(mj and works produced under 
Caucasian 

I. Autocl^ohbus literature.— This group in- 
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eludes songs, orations, stories, legends and myths, 
rituals and possibly dramas, and chronicles. ^ The 
sources of this literature are mainly oral tradition, 
though this tradition is fortified in many cases by 
mnemonic records, the most curious of which are 
the knotted and coloured cords— employed 

by tlie Peruvians. Petroglyphs and pictographs 
were wide-spread, and reached a considerable de- 
velopment in the direction of abstract symbolism, 
whUe among the Ma.yas, Aztecs, and other Mexican 
tribes they clearly gained the stage of hieroglyphic 
writing. Little progress has been made, however, 
towards the decipherment of the Mexican codices, 
except perhaps with respect to calendrio computa- 
tions, while the pictographic records of other Indian 
peoples depend for their interpretation upon indi- 
vidual initiation into the meanings intended. Such 
records as we have, therefore, are mainly transcrip- 
tions from oral expression. 

American Indian songs are so intimately con- 
nected with American Indian music that they 
will be treated under art. Music (American), 
Similarly, American Indian rituals, which are 
largely composed of cycles of songs and chants, 
will be treated under Seceet Societies (Ameri- 
can) and Peayee (American). Oratory was an 
art of prime importance among the many tribes 
who conducted their internal affairs by means of 
councils where the spoken word decided tribal 
policies. Gravity of mien and strict decorum 
characterized the orator, but his expression was 
often intensely passionate, and there is abundant 
testimony from white hearers to the power and 
eloquence of American Indian oratory, of which 
many fragments are preserved in scattered reports. 
More systematic records have been made of myths 
and legends, which are often documents of con- 
siderable length and no mean artistry. Their 
comparative stability of form under oral trans- 
mission may be studied in records of identical, 
myths taken from different tiibes (e.g., the three 
versions of the ‘Iroquoian Cosmology,’ recorded 
by J. N. B. Hewitt, U RBEW [1899-1900]). 
Legends of a histoiical character (as, the 
legend of Hiawatha) give place in some tribes to 
conscious chronicles, or year-counts (see esp. G. 
Mallery, 10 RBEW [1888-89], ch. x. ; J. Mooney, 
17 RBEW [1895-96], ‘Calendar History of the 
Kiowa’), Mooney (19 iSBjE/PF [1897-98], ‘Myths 
of the Cherokee^) classifies Cherokee myths as 
sacred myths, animal stories, local legends, and 
historical traditions. He traces many animal 
stories that have passed as of Ne^o origin to 
American Indian sources (notably the ‘Brer 
^bbit’ stories of Joel Chandler Harris), and it 
is certain that the American Indians possessed 
tales designed for entertainment, often of a humor- 
ous character, as well as others intended for 
edification. 

The artistic quality of which American Indian expression is 
cabbie may be su;,^gested by a few examples. A. 0. Fletcher {27 
JSJsJEiir [1905-06], p. 431) records an Omaha song of four verses 
(or, with repetitions, seven), which she translates ; 

* No one has found a way to avoid death, to pass around it ; 
those old men who have met it, who have reached the place 
W'here death stands waiting, have not pointed* out a way to 
circumvent it. Death is difficult to face I’ 

This song is set to a moving native melodv, which has been 
harmonized by Harvey Worthington Loomis (‘Lyrics of the 
Bed Alan,’ Newton Center, Mass., 1903, vol. il. no. 2), 

An impressive example of Indian eloquence is the speech of 
Smohalla recorded by Mooney (14 RBEW [1892-93], p. 720 f.), 
uttered in reply to the white commissioner's request that the 
Wanapum settle down to agriculture. The following is a frag- 
ment of Smohalla's peroration : 

‘ You ask me to plough the ground ! Shall I take a knife and 
tear my mother’s bosom ? Then when I die she will not take 
me to her bosom to rest. 

You ask me to dig for stone I Shall I dig under her skin for 
her hones? Then when I die I cannot enter her body to be 
bom again, 

, You tek -me to cut grass and make hay and sell it, and be 
nch like white men I But how dare I out off my mother’s hair ? ' 


In the Iroquoian creation myth, there is a somewhat subtle 
humour in the account of the fall of Ataentsic, the demiurgic 
Titaness, from the Sky-world to the chaos of nether waters : 

* So now, verily, her body continued to fall. Her body was 
falling some time before it emerged. Now, she was surprised, 
seemmgly, that there was light below, of a blue color. She 
looked, and there seemed to be a lake at the spot toward which 
she was falling. There was nowhere any earth. There she saw 
many ducks on the lake, whereon they, being waterfowl of all 
their kinds, floated severally about. Without interruption the 
body of the woman-being continued to fall. 

Now, at that time the waterfowl called the Loon shouted, say- 
ing : “ Do ye look, a woman-being is coming in the depths of 
the water, her body is floating up hither.” They said : “Verily, 
it is even so.” Now, verily, in a short time the waterfowl called 
Bittern said : “ It is true that ye believe that her body is float- 
ing up from the depths of the water. Do ye, however, look 
upward.” All looked upward, and all, moreover, said : “ Verily, 
it istrue”’(3I RBEW, p. 179 f.). 

With this may be contrasted a fragment of the Navaho myth 
of the creation of the sun (S RBEW [1886-87], pp, 275-277), 
which is not without a touch of grandeur : 

‘ The people then said, “ Let us stretch the world ” ; so the 
twelve men at each point expanded the world. The sun con- 
tinued to rise as the world expanded, and began to shine with 
less heat, but when it reached the meridian the heat became 
great and the people suffered much. They crawled everywhere 
to find shade. Then the voice of Darkness went four times 
around the world telling the men at the cardinal points to go on 
expan<fing the world. “I want all this trouble stopped,” said 
Darkness ; “ the people are suffering and all is burning ; you 
must continue stretching. ” ’ 

The more civilized Indian peoples of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru show a corresponding 
advance in formal literary composition. The 
Aztec rituals recorded by 6. Sahagun 
general de las cosas de Nueva EspaHa, Mexico, 
1829) are dignified and ornate, ana often imbued 
with a sombre and haunting beauty. The as- 
sembled lore of these more advanced peoples must 
have comprised a considerable body of legends, 
chronicles, oracles, spells, calendrio computations, 
laws, etc., judring from the fragments which are 
preserved, while the existence of a secular artistic 
literature is probable. Brinton is of the opinion 
that the Central Americans possessed an autoch- 
thonous dramatic art (see Lwrary of Aboriginal 
Americaii Literature^ no. iii., ‘The Guegiience, a 
Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of 
Nicaragua,’ Philadelphia, 1883) j and Clements 
Markham re^ds the ‘ OHantay’ as an example 
of a pre-Spanish dramatic literature (see Markham, 
The Incas of Peru, London, 1910, which contains 
a translation of this drama). For this literature 
of the semi-civilized nations see the artt. Andeans, 
Chilan Balam, Deama (American), PoroL VuH. 

2 . Literature produced under white influence. — 
This class consists of (1) works in the native 
languages, and (2) works by American Indian 
authors in European lan^ages. (1) Works of 
the first type include translations of the Bible and 
other works by white missionaries and teachers, 
and native records of native ideas made after a 
system of writing had been acquired. Of the 
latter, perhaps the most notable instance is the 
Cherokee literature in the native alphabet invented 
by Sequoya. A large number of periodicals— some 
under native, some under missionary, editorship, 
some in the native tongues exclusively, some part 
1 English, some wholly English-rjNh*^ appeared or 
are now appearing for the expressidakp^f American 
Indian ideas. For the growing body of aboriginal 
I records— chiefly myths, rites, and chronicles — ap- 
^arihg in the Reports of the American Bureau of 
I Ethnology and elsewhere special modifications of 
the Roman alphabetic signs have been invented 
and systematized for the expression of the native 
tongues, 

(2) A certain number of Indians or part-Indians 
have distinguished themselves in their literary 
mastery of European tongues. The names of 
Garcilasso de la vega, Inca-Spanish in blood, and 
of Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxoohitl, descendant of 
the caciques of Tezcuco, are notable as authorities 
for the native customs and histories of Peru and 
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Mexico respectively. To these might be added 
the names of Tezozomac, Chimalpahin Quaiihtle- 
huanitzin, Nakuk Pech, and Fernando Hernandez 
Arana Xahila, Mexican and Central American 
post-conquest chroniclers of native history (see 
respectively E. K. Kingsborough, Antiquities of 
Mexico, ix,, ‘Cronica Mexicana’ ; R. Simeon, 
Annales do San Anton Munon Chimal^pahin 
Quauhtlehiianiizin, Paris, 1889 ; D. Bnnton, 
Library of Aboriginal American Literature, i., 

‘ The Maya Chronicles,’ vi. ‘ The Annals of the 
Cakchiquels ’). In N. America, George Copway 
(Kagigegabo, 1818-63) w^as the author of several 
books, dealing chiefly with his own people, the 
OjibAva, while Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa, 
b. 1868) is the author of essays and stories por- 
traying the native life and ideals of his Siouan 
kinsfolk. 

Litbraturb. — B ib^’crrr.r.hrr.l are given in the Hand- 

book of A'\neruu',ti Ji. 'i'-i, , fi i*!. .>.■ of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, 1907-10, under ‘Books in Indian 
Languages,' ‘Bible Translations,’ ‘ Dictionaries,’ ‘Periodicals’ ; 
see also ‘Copway,* ‘Eastman,’ ‘Sequoya.’ Scattered through 
the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau are many texts and 
translations of myths, songs, and rites ; the files of the JAFL 
are rich in similar material. Other collections of importance 
include E. K. Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mexico^ 9 vols., 
London, 1830-48 ; D. G. Bxmton, Library of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Literature, 8 vols., Philadelphia, 1882-90; J. G. Icaz- 
balceta, Nueva CoUcci<hi de docwnentos para la Historici I 
de Mexico, 6 vols., Mexico, 1886-92; E. Sder, Gesammelta \ 
Abhandlungen zur amerikaniscken Spraoh- und Altertunis- 
hunde, 8 vols,, Berlin, 1902-08. Yearly increasing material is 
to be found in the Comptes rendusdu CongrbsinternationaZ des 
Amiricanistes, Paris, etc. ; the Memoirs and Papers of the 
Peaibody Musetim, Cambridge, Mass. ; the Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York ; the Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, New York ; the Publications 
of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago ; of the Unimrsily nf 
California, Berkeley, Cal. ; of me XTnivmity of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia; tfie Contributions of Columbia Ifni- 
versity. New York, etc. Of the nature of bibliographical guides 
are H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Padfc Coast, New 
York, 1875, vol. i. p. xvii fif., ‘ Authorities quoted * (cf. also vol. 
lii, ‘Myths and Languages’); Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of Armrica, Boston, 1S86-S9, vol. i. * Biographi- 
cal Appoi'.dix ' ; Ti e Lltcratufc hf .1 History, ed. J. N. 

Lamed, L. Farrand, The Basis of Amm’ican 

History, 17 .- New Yor':, ■JTi*.-289; H. Beuchat, 

Man-id ((.m-r.y.u,-. I'm'..--. vr,2. See ‘literature’ 
vinde-r arrt. Cur.AN M-'-k: (American), Popon 

YuH- H. B. Alexander. 

LITERATURE (Babylonian).— Our knowledge 
of Babylonian-Assyrian literature has been gained 
chiefly by excavations. Only a few monuments 
are extant on rocks, among them the famous bilin- 
gual inscriptions of the Achsemenian kings, from 
the study of which the deciphennent of the Baby- 
lonian script and language started. The statues 
of kings and deities, the colossi of hulls and lions, 
slabs, prismoids, cylinders, and various smaller 
objects of art inscribed with Babylonian legends 
arcj as far as hitherto disinterred, not very numer- 
ous in comparison with the thousands of clay 
tablets which Served the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian mests to record the deeds of the rulers 
of those Empires, to chronicle their historical 
events, to fix the common prayers, incantations, 
and religiousjjytM^, to place the outcomes of their 
superstitiou's^lief in certain systems, and to trans- 
mit very ancient myths and legends to posterity. 

As a matter of fact, these documents are not 
throughout conceived in the Semitic tongue of 
Babylonia. It is noAV well known that in the third 
millennium before our era the fertile alluvial plain 
of the twin rivers enclosing Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was inhabited by a non- 
Semitic race called the Sumerians, and to them 
must be attributed the primitive culture of that 
country, the building of its earliest cities, the first 
works of art in Western Asia, and the invention 
of the cuneiform script, the development of which 
out of a picture writing can still be traced’. At 
what time Semitic, Babylonian, tribes invaded 


Sumerian territory, and iiow tlie process of amalga- 
mation between the two races developed, cannot 
as yet be ascertained. It may be fairly assumed, 
however, that at the time of tlie Babylonian king 
gammurabi, who replaced the various feudal 
governjiients of his predecessors by a vast Baby- 
lonian Empire under one sceptre (c. 2000 B.C.), that 
process had come to a standstill, and subsequently 
the Sumerian literature was gradually superseded 
by that of the Babylonian- Assyrians, As, how- 
ever, the religious hymns and psalms composed by 
the Sumerian writers were adopted by the Semites, 
forming part of their litm-gy and subsequently 
translated by the priests into their native tongue, 
Sumerian was studied as a sacred language by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, and its literature was 
carefully preserved and handed down to posterity, 
just as in mediaeval and modern times the Latin 
language is treated and used as the language of 
the Church. 

Sumerian literature is dealt \vith in this art. in 
so far as it forms part of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
incorporated therein. Babylonian literature actu- 
ally begins in the time of Hammurabi, whose in- 
scriptions (with one exception) and whose famous 
collection of laws (see Law [Babylonian and 
Assyrian]) are conceived in pure Semitic Baby- 
lonian. Before entering into a detailed enumera- 
tion of the various branches of that literature, 
attention must also be called to the fact that the 
difierence between the Babylonian and the Assyrian 
languages consists merely in dialectic varieties, so 
that Babylonian and Assyrian literature, practi- 
cally speaking, are to be considered aS identical, 
and are differentiated only by the respective time 
of their origin during one of the great monarchies 
of Western Asia— the Old Babylonian Empire, the 
Assyrian Empire, and the Neo-Baby Ionian Empire. 

The history of the ancient East can now be 
authentically reconstructed from the historical in- 
scriptions or the Babylonian-Assyrian literature. 
To the great kings of those monarchies the gaining 
of immortality by means of a careful tradition of 
their exploits, their successful campaigns, and 
building operations appeared most desirable, and 
so they caused the records of those deeds to be 
inscribed on a number of clay prisms, on cylinders 
and tablets, and on the animal colossi at the en- 
trances of their palaces. The great extent of such 
texts is illustrated by a recently discovered tablet, 
on which the events of a single year (714 B.c.) are 
recorded so minutely that an English tranriation 
of the text would fili five columns of the London 
Times. Long prayers supplement the historical 
contents of these inscriptions, interspersed with 
the enumeration of the titles and abilities, virtues 
and religiousness, of the royal personages therein 
glorified. As a rule, the contents are arranged 
according to the years of reign or the campaigns, 
in chronological order, followed by an account of 
the building operations and, in some cases, of the 
hunting matches of the respective Mngs, while, at 
the end of the inscriptions, the blessing of the 
great gods is invoked upon a successor preserving 
the document, and their wrath upon its destroyer. 
To the historical documents must also be assigned 
the branch of the epistolary literature dealing with 

ublic affairs. It is from an extended eorrespon- 

ence between Hammurabi and one of his highest 
officials that an exact knowledge of .the reign of 
the first Semitic ruler in the united Babylonian 
kingdom is gained — his personal care for the 
weliare of his vast dominion, the building of corn- 
houses and dykes under his auspices, the regula- 
tion of the temple-taxes, and the use of intercalary 
months by order of the crown. Of no less import- 
ance are the documents of a correspondence carried 
on in the middle of the second millennium between 
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tlie Pharaohs of E^pt, then rulers of the whole 
civilized world, and the kings of Western Asia, 
including Palestine, the Phoenician ports, and the 
island of Cypinis, which have become generally 
known as the Tell el-Amarna find. Letters, pro- 
clamations, petitions, accounts of building^ opera- 
tions, and short notes accompanying requisites for 
war were in constant use down to the end of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, and are of a historical 
value similar to that of the royal inscriptions 
mentioned above and various so-called * epigraphs ’ 
which were added to the numerous bas-reliefs on 
the walls of the palaces, illustrating the kings’ 
campaigns and other achievements. 

Babylonian- Assyrian literature in the narrower 
sense of the word has become known chiefly from 
the documents preserved in a great Boyal Library 
founded at Nineveh by Ashurbanipal, the last 
great king of the Assyrian Empire, who reigned 
from 668 to 626 U.o. and was called Sardanapalos 
by the Greek writers. This Library, generally 
known as the Kouyunjik Collection, the^ various 
portions of which have been secured since the 
middle of last century for the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
other English scholars, consists of copies and trans- 
lations of ancient Babylonian and Sumerian works, 
and deals with every branch of wisdom and learning 
then appreciated by the Assyrian priests, who, by 
command of their royal patron, collected and cata- 
logued, revised and re-copied, the various texts 
which had been gathered from the oldest cities 
and temple archives of the whole land. Recent 
excavations have in some instances also brought 
to light a number of hymns and prayers, certain 
omen-texts, and a few astrological inscriptions 
which must be attributed to an earlier period than 
that of Ashurbapipal, and apparently belonged 
to the mass of original documents from which the 
copi^ in the Library were made ; and the same 
may be said of certain collections of the Neo- 
Babylonian time, in which, again, copies from 
the Kou 3 nin 3 ik Collection have been found. An 
exact idea of the literary achievements of the 
Babylonian -Assyrians, however, can he formed 
only by a perusal of the contents of the Library 
itself. Such a perusal yields the following results. 

Apart from the epistolary literature, a few drafts 
for royal inscriptions, and numerous commercial 
texts — the last extending, from early Babylonian 
times down to the beginning of our own era — 
Assyrian literature was devoted chiefly to super- 
stitious belief, to religious rites and ceremonies, 
incantations and prayers, and, in close connexion 
with both branches, to medicine, astrology, and 
philology. 

A large proportion of the documents here con- 
cerned aeal with the appearance and actions of 
various animals, and it has been justly remarked 
that in these inscriptions survivals may be seen 
of a very ancient animal-cult— -reminding one of 
certain parallels in Egypt— which in later times 
seems to have been superseded by an exquisitely 
astral religion. Closely connected with these ani- 
mal omens are the numerous and systematically 
arranged texts bearing on monstrosities and other 
unnsual features of births, as well as the large 
collections of documents dealing with the inspec- 
tion of the liver of an immolated wether. The 
movements of various birds, the actions of dogs 
and pigs, the hissing of a snake, and the invasion 
of locusts were especially observed for the eom- 
' Ration of such omen-texts. Another means of 
mvination used by the Babylonians was pure 
water, into which a small quantity of sesame-oU 
was wured, so as to produce the well-known 
intetlerehce^oolonrs, re-discovered by Newton, and 
. Curtate sitmcturps of rings and bubbles, from which 


the events of the future were predicted. ^ The 
link between these forecasts and the religious 
texts must be sought in the medical prescriptions, 
which were laid down and redacted into a kind 
of pharmacopoeia. Various diseases, arranged 
according to the limbs and ^ members attacked, are 
enumerated in these collections, and the draughts, 
decoctions, and other therapeutics are described 
in detail. Mental disorder was attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits, and on this account the 
medical texts are frequently interspersed with in- 
cantation formulae which otherwise constitute a 
class of literature by themselves. Three or four 
‘series’ of tablets containing such incantation- 
texts, accompanied by directions for the respective 
ceremonies, nave become known to us. They are 
chiefly directed against the pernicious actions of 
witches and sorcerers, supposed to be neutralized 
by destroying the images of these witches, mostly 
by burning. In the majority of cases the text of 
these incantations is in the interlinear bilingual 
style, i.e, in Assyrian and Sumerian; and in 
several instances it can be proved that the Su- 
merian original has been taken over^ from ancient 
sources, portions of which still exist. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
Semitic Assyrian priests themselves also composed 
such interlinear texts, using the Sumerian lan- 
guage, then long extinct, in much the same way as 
medisBval monks used Latin. Moreover, even pure 
Sumerian texts without an interlinear Assyiian 
version are preserved in Ashurbanipal’s Library — 
a fact from which it niay be concluded that such 
incantations even at his time were recited in the 
old sacred language. And the same holds good 
of the psalms, litanies, and other forms of prayers 
which are written either in Sumerian only or ac- 
companied, in Assyrian times, by a Semitic version. 
Whilst the incantation-texts, however, are mostly 
preserved as parts of certain literary compositions 
or * series,’ the prayers and similar religious docu- 
ments stand for the most part isolated, and only 
by their style oan they be recognized as belon^g 
to various classes. Of such, the prayers called 
after ‘ the lifting of the hand,’ the hymns exhibit- 
ing a parallelism of members, the litanies addressed 
to certain deities, and the compositions showing 
acrostics may be mentioned as specimens. 

Of special interest among the religious texts are 
the legends and myths, of which a number of 
‘ series ’ have been discovered. A few of them, as, 
e.p., the Babylonian Creation Legend and the 
Deluge Story, both of which have parallels in the 
OT, can be proved to reach as far back as the Old 
Babylonian period. It cannot be ascertained at 
mesent, however, at what time the account of the 
Deluge was incorporated in a great national epic, 
the so-called Gilgamesh Epic, which is founded on 
astral religion and seems to refer to the life in 
the nether world. Similarly the ‘Descent of the 
goddess Ishtar to Hades,’ an isolated poem pre- 
served in Ashurhanipal’s Library only, appears to 
depict nature’s death in the autwi^nd its resus- 
citation in the springj and the story^Nergal, the 
lord of tombs, and his consort, the goddess Erisli- 
IdgaL likewise contains a description of the abode 
of the dead. Immortality was not granted to 
mankind, as we learn from another myth, the 
stoiy of a pious man called Adapa, who, being 
misfed by chance, refused to partake of the food 
of life and the water of life, wnich were offered to 
him in heaven. . 

As has already been remarked, it may be con- 
eluded from the Gilgamesh Epic and from other 
mythological texts that in the Assyrian time at 
least an astral religion was reigning in the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tims. This appears to lie 
borneout by another branch of Babylonian- Assyrian 
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literature, viz. the astrolodcal texts. A large 
composition, comprising at least 70 tablets, is de- 
voted ^ to observations of the movements of the 
celestial bodies, including atmospheric phenomena, 
such as thunder-storms, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes, and to the forecasts taken from such 
observations and referring to the welfare of the 
king, the devastation of temples and palaces, the 
growth of vegetation, and the increase of cattle 
and other animals. As early as in the 7th cent. 
B.c. these astrological documents were paralleled 
by pureljr astronomical texts, dealing with the 
heliacal risings and the culminations of luminous 
fixed stars and constellations, while of the Neo- 
Babylonian time documents with astronomical ob- 
servations and calculations have been found which 
bear witness to the highly developed faculties of 
the later Babylonians for determining the velocity 
of the sun and moon, the length of the year, and 
the revolution of the five planets then known. 

An equally higli standard was attained by the 
Babylonian and Assyrian priests in grammar and 
lexicography. Those sacred Sumerian incanta- 
tion-texts, hymns, and prayers must have early 
prompted the protectors of religious traditions to 
collect helps for studying the extinct sacred tongue, 
and in course of time such investigations necessarily 
involved a study of the Semitic native language of 
those priests as well. Paradigms of verb-forms, 
lists of sjrnonymous words, and, above all, large 
collections of Sumerian ideographs explained ac- 
cording to their pronunciation and meaning have 
thus been handed down. And the numerous lists 
of names of animals, stones, plants, and wooden 
objects, of stars, temples, and deities, aftbrd a clear 
insight into the wisdom and work of the philo- 
logists, by whom the oldest colleges on earth were 
founded and literary tradition was first cai'riod on. 

Babylonian literature was deeply influenced, as 
has been shown, by its older Sumerian sister, and 
the Assyrians, in developing it, seem to have 
played a r61e similar to that played in later cen- 
turies by the Syrians who conveyed Greek learn- 
ing to the nearer East. On the other hand, the 
cuneiform Babylonian script spread all over W estern 
Asia, and the Hittite and Mitanni nations, the 
Chaldio tribes, and the Canaanites appear to have 
adopted it in one or other form, and certainly be- 
came familiar to some extent with the literary 
documents of the Babylonian people. Babylonian 
legends found their way to the ancestors of the 
Israelite tribes, and similar Babylonian documents 
were studied in tiic middle of the second millennium 
by the learned priests of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Finally, the late Assyrian omen and astrological 
texts wandered to the East as far as China, left 
remarkable traces in the Indian literature, and 
■were transmitted to Greece, where actual trans- 
lations of such texts have been found. In this 
way also Babylonian literature has in the last 
instance influenced Christianity, and has left its 
marks tliroughout mediaeval times down to the 
present dayv-piil,^ 

IjITEEATUr:^>~L. W. King, A History of Sum&r an^ Ahkad, 
London, 1910 ; E. A. W. Budge and L. W. King, Annals of 
the Kings of Assyria, do. 1902 ; J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarnor 
Tafeln, Leipzig, 1907-14 ; J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Assyrische 
Rechtsurkundmf do. 1913 ; C. Bezold, Ninive und Babylm^, 
Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1909 ; J. Hunger, Babylonische Tisr- 
omina, Berlin, 1909 ; F. Kiicnler, Beiirage mr Kenntnis der 
assyrisehJbabyloniscken Medizin, Leipzig, 1904; M. Jastrow, 
Die ReligUm Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902-18 ; 
F, X. Kugler, SUmkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, Munster, 
1907-14; C. Bezold and F. Boll, Re/lexe astrolog. Keilin- 
SGhriften bei griecli. SchriftsUllem, Heidelberg, 1011 ; R. W. 
Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New Yor]^.1912. 

C. Bezold. 

LITERATURE (Buddhist).— The sacred canon 
of Buddhism has been handed down in two forms. 
One, written in PaU and preserved in Ceylon, 


Burma, and Siam, contains the doctrine of the 
older school, the Hinay ana (‘Little Vehicle’ ; see. 
art. HINAYXna), the chief aim of which is to attain 
arkat-^Xii^ or the release of the individual from 
suffering. It is the canon of one sect only. The 
other, the Sanskrit canon, which is later, is not 
extant in any complete example, but is known 
only from fragments found during recent years in 
Central Asia by M. A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, and 
A. von le Coq, partly also from quotations in other 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, as well as from Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. The chief texts of the ■ 
Sanskrit Mula-sarvastivadins, who belonged to the 
older Buddhism, were translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese in the years a.d. 700-712. This canon 
agrees largely with the Pali canon both in wording 
and in arrangement. But there are also various 
divergences. These are to be explained by the : 
descent of both from a common original in the ' 
Magadhi dialect, from which the Pali canon was 
derived in one part of the country, and the Sanskrit 
canon, later, in another. While the other sects 
had no complete canon, each regarded as specially 
sacred one or more texts, which either incorporated 
parts of or replaced a theoretically acknowledged ’ 
canon. The great bulk of these Sanskrit BuddhSts i 
belonged to the new school of the Mah^ySna 
(‘Great Vehicle’; see art. Mahay ana), the chief ' 
aim of which was the attainment of the condition ' 
of a Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who brings i 
nirvana within the reach of the entire human race. ; 

The forms of Buddhism preserved in Pali and in Sanskrit have r 
commonly been called ‘ Southern ’ and ‘ Northern ’ respectively : 
because the former prevails in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and ^ 
the latter in Nepal, Tibet, China, and Japan. The distinction ; 
thus made is mideading, since all Buddhist canonical literature . 
arose in the North of India. The 'Pali canon contains no j 
reference to the South, and the term * Northern * confuses sects 
by the erroneous implication that it excludes the older school : 
of the Hlnayana. It Is, therefore, more appropriate to speak | 
of ‘ Pali Buddhism * and ‘ Sanskrit Buddhism,' 

The languages in which the two canons were composed* : 
require to be more precisely defined. P5.1i is the sacred language ^ 
common to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and > 
Cambodia, but Pfili MSS are written in the four different i 
alphabets of those countries, while it has become the regular 
practice to print European editions of Pali texts in Boman I 
characters. The Pali language in which the texts have been | 
handed down cannot be identical with the dialect in which the 
canon of the 3rd cent, B.c. was composed ; the latter could only [ 
have been the language of Magadha (Bihar), in which Buddha i 
first preached and which must have been used by the monks of ; 
Pataliputra Avho put together the canon. Traces of such a 
Magadhi canon may be found in the Pali texts. In this ! 
connexion it is noteworthy that the titles of the canonical texts 
enumerated in Anoka’s Balrat inscription appear in a Magadhi 
form. But Pali differs from the Mfigadhi which is known to us 1 
fron' in'crirtions, literary *vorks, and grammarians. Nor is it 
wuh any c'.hcr dlaloc:. It is, in fact, an exclusively 
Buddhist literary language, which, like other literary languages, ! 
is the result of a mixture of dialects. Its basis is, however, in f 
all likelihood Magadhi— a conclusion supported by the tradition ! 
that even identifies M3,gadh! and Pali. The language of the 1 
other canon is either correct Sanskrit or a Middle Indian dialect ! 
which, approximating to Sanskrit, is best termed * mixed [ 
Sanskrit' (formerly os a rule called the ‘ Gdtha dialect’). 

No work of Buddhist literatui-e goes back to 
Buddha’s time. But much contaiued in the cation 
may vei’y well hand down the words spoken by 
the Master, such as the famous sermon oi Benares, ; 
especially if we consider the tenacity of the verbal 
memory in Indian oral tradition. 

Almost the whole of the oldest Buddhist literature . 
consists of short collections containing speeches, , 
sayings, poems, tales, or rules of conduct, , which 
are combined into lai’ger collections, pitaka^ 
or ‘ basket,’ in a manner somewhat analo^us to 
the formation of the samhita of the Vedas (cf/ 
Hymns [Vediej). Three such ^gregate collections, , 
called the form the Fali canon. 

The canon as constituted in Aioka’s reign must 
have undergone appreciable changes between then 
and the time when It "was fixed in the 1st cent. B.c. ; 
in Ceylon. But thenceforward it has been handed 
down vrith great care. Some modifications, indeed, i 
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must have taken place even after the 1st cent., 
because it is otherwise difficult to account for the 
numerous contradictions appearing in the canon. 
Takeh as a whole, however, the P^i Tipitaha may 
be regarded as not very clitferent from the Magadhi 
canon of the 3rd cent. B.o. For the quotations 
occurring in the Asoka inscriptions diverge only 
slightly from the extant text, while the titles of 
seven texts mentioned in one of these inscriptions 
are partly identical with, and partly similar to, 
those which are found in the extant Sutta-pitaka, 
Moreover, the sculptures and inscriptions of the 
monuments at Sahchi and Bharhut (c. 200 B.c.) 
afford corroborative evidence of the existence of a 
collection not unlike the extant SuUa-pitalza, But 
the earliest direct evidence that the Tipltaka as a 
whole had already assumed its present form is 
furnished by the Jkilinda-pafihat which dates from 
the 1st cent, A.D. The age and authenticity of the 
Pali tradition are confirmed by the Sanskrit canon, 
which, as already stated, is so closely allied to it 
as necessarily to oe derived from the same original. 

The texts which the sacred literature comprises 
will now be summarily described in regard to their 
chief contents. 

1. Tee Pali caeon. — i. Vinaya-pitaka. — The 
first of the three main divisions is tlie Vinaya- 
pitahai the ‘ Basket of Discipline,’ which supplies 
the regulations for the management of the Order 
{sahgha)i and for the conduct of the daily life of 
monks and nuns. It includes rules for reception 
into the Order, for the periodical confession of sins, 
for life during the rainy season, for housing, cloth- 
ing, medicinal remedies, and legal procedure in 
cases of schism. Here and there are also to be 
found stories, some of which contain the oldest 
fragments of the Buddha legend, while others are 
valuable for the light that they throw on the daily 
life of ancient India. 

2 . Sutta-pitaka.— The second * basket ’ is the 

Siittapitakay our best source for the dhammd^ or 
religion of Buddha and his earliest disciples. It 
contains, in prose and verse, the most important 
products of Buddhist literature grouped in five 
minor collections named nihdyas. The first four 
of these consist of siUtas, or * lectures,’ being either 
speeches of Buddha or dialogues in prose occasion- 
ally interspersed with verses. These four are 
cognate and homogeneous in character. For a 
number of suttas reappear in two or more of them ; 
there is no difference in the doctrines that they 
contain; and they all show a similar mode of 
discussion, probably preserving a reminiscence of 
Buddha’s actual method as good as that which the 
Platonic dialogues preserve of Socrates’ method. 
One of the features of the method of argument in 
these is the very extensive use of parables 

and similes, which, though lacking in cogency, are 
valuable as throwing much light on the daily life 
of the artisans, cultivators, and merchants of the 
day. Since each of these nikdyas contains old 
along with more recent elements of a similar 
character, there is no reason to doubt that all of 
them were formed into collections about the same 
time. 

{a) The Dlgha-nikaya, or ‘Collection of long 
lectures.’ consists of 34 siiitus, each of which deals 
fully with one or more points of Buddliist doctrine. 
The very first, entitled Brahmajdla^sutta, or 
‘Lecture on the Brahman net,’ is of very great im- 
portance for Che history not only of Buddhism, 
but of the whole religious life of ancient India. 
The Buddha enumerates a large number of the 
occupations of Brahmans and ascetics from which 
the Buddhist monk should refrain. The second, 
the SdTmMfLap^la-siittay or ‘Lecture on the 
re^^d of. asceticism,’ furnishes valuable informa- 
tion about the views of a number of non-Buddhistic 


, teachers and founders of sects. The Amhat^ha^ 
e sutta illustrates the history of caste and Buddha’s 
.. attitude to that system. The Kutadmia-sxitta, 

Y ‘Lecture on the sharp tooth (of the Brahmans),’ 
i displays the relations between Brahmanism and 
s Buddhism, while the Tevijja-suttay ‘Lecture on 

Y the followers of the three Vedas,’ contrasts the 
f Brahman cult with Buddhist ideals. The funda- 
s mental doctrine of Buddhism is treated in the 

MaMnidana-siitta, or ‘ Great lecture on causation. ’ 
. One of the most noteworthy texts of the Pali 
e canon is the Sigdlovada-rnttay or ‘Admonition of 
) Sigala,’ describing fully the duties of the Buddhist 
it layman. But the most important text in the 
fc Dlgha^nikdya is the Mahdparinihhdna-siittay or 
i ‘ Great lecture on the commete Nirvana,’ a con- 
5 tinuous account of the last days of Buddha. It is 
i one of the oldest parts of the Tipi^akay as supply- 
i ing the earliest beginnings of a biography of 
, Buddha. It does not, however, all date from the 
b same period, for in some passages Buddha appears 
. entirely as a human being, while in others ne is 
3 represented as a demi-god or magician. This text 
: resembles the Gospels more than any other in the 
TipHaka. On the other hand, the very title of 
i the Mahapadana-suttay or ‘Great lecture on the 
• miracles (of Buddha),’ indicates its lateness. It 
\ already contains the dogma of six Buddhas as 
: precursors of Gautama, and presupposes the whole 
: Buddha legend. 

[h) The Majihima-nikdyay or ‘Collection of 
(lectures of) middle (length),’ consists of 152 sermons 
and dialogues dealing with almost all points of 
Buddhist religion. Thus Buddha is represented 
as admitting that a man may obtain nirvana even 
without being a monk, or may commit suicide if 
he acts solely for the purpose of obtaining release ; 
and as refuting the claim of Brahmans to be the 
only pure caste and asserting the purity of all four 
castes. These suttas throw light not only on the 
life of Buddhist monks, but on such matters as 
Brahman sacrifices, various forms of asceticism, 
and the ijelation of Buddha to the Jains, as well as 
superstitious, social, and legal conditions prevailing 
at the time. The difference in age of the suttas is 
indicated by the fact that here too Buddha some- 
times appears as a purely human character and 
sometimes as a miracle- worker. 

(c) Of the 66 divisions into which the Samyu^tta- 
nikdyay or ‘ Collection of combined lectures,’ is 
divided the last is most noteworthy, as treating 
of the four truths (sachcha)y and containing the 
famous Dhamma • chakka -ppavattana - sutta y the 
‘ Lecture on setting in motion the wlieel of the 
law,’ usually described as the ‘ Sermon of Benares.’ 
Of the suttas in one of its sections some contain a 
large admixture of stanzas, while others consist 
entirely of verse forming short ballads of great 
poetic merit. 

(d) The Ahguttara-nikdyay or * Collection of 
lectures arranged according to increasing numhei,* 
consists of over 2300 suttas in 11 sections, so 
arranged that in the first are trsajj^ objects of 
which there is only one kind, in tnefl^ond those 
of which there are two kinds, and so on. Thus, 
the second deals with the two kinds of Buddhas. 
In this collection are found a large number of 
suttas and stanzas which occur in other texts of 
the canon, and which here even sometimes appear 
as quotations. This alone points to a late <ftite. 
But internal evidence also snows that it was com- 
posed at a time when Buddha was already regarded 
as an omniscient demi-god, if not an actual deity. 

^ (e) The Khudda-nikdyay or ‘ Collection of small 
pieces,’ is a late compilation added after the 

E revious ones were complete. Ifcs contents date 
:om very different times ; for, while several of its 
parts belong to the latest stratum of the Pali 
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canon, some go back to the earliest period. It is 
composed for the most part in verse, and, in fact, 
contains all the most important works of Buddhist 
Indian poetry. Of the works which it embraces 
the following may be mentioned. The Khudda- 
pdthai or ‘ Short reader,’ comprises nine brief texts 
to be used by the novice or as prayers in the 
Buddhist cult. The first is the Budrfhist creed ; 
the second gives the ten commandments enjoined 
on monks ; and the ninth is the fine Metta-mtta^ 
in which kindness towards all creatures is praised 
as the true Buddhist cult. The I>hmmna-pada, or 
‘ Words of religion,’ the most familiar and longest 
know'n work of Buddhist literature, is an anthology 
of maxims chietW expressing the ethical doctrines 
of Buddhism. More than one-half of its 423 stanzas 
are found in other texts of the Pali canon. The 
Uddna^ or * Solemn utterances,’ consisting of old 
verses and prose stories (probably later additions), 
is a glorification of the Buddhist ideal of life and 
of the endless bliss of nirvdv^a. The Itivuttakay or 
'Sayings of Buddha,’ is composed in prose and 
verse used in such a way that the same idea is 
expressed in both. Very often the verse sinjply 
repeats the statement of the preceding prose. The 
oldest parts of the work probably date from the 
time of Buddha himself. The Sutta-nipdta is a 
collection of poetical suttasy many of which, as 
shown by intenial evidence, must go back to the 
beginnings of Buddhism, and have arisen at least 
among the first disciples of Buddha. They are 
important as supplying information about the 
original doctrine of Buddha, besides representing 
an early, though not the earliest, stage of the 
Buddha legend. The Thera-gdthS, and Therl-gdthdy 
or * Songs of monks and nuns,’ are poems of great 
literary merit exalting mental calm as the religious 
ideal, and describing the value of Buddhist ethical 
doctrine from personal experience. It is quite 
possible that here may be included poems com- 
osed by some of the earliest disciples of Buddha, 
ut several are much later, since they represent a 
Buddha cult like that of the Mahayana. ^ The 
Jdtaka is a book consisting of about 650 stories of 
former ' births ’ of Buddha in the character of a 
Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, It consists partly 
of poetry and partly of prose, but only the verse 
portions have canonical value. For a discussion of 
the work see art. Jataka, 

3. Abhidhamma - pitaka. — The A hhidkccmma- 
pi^akay or ‘Basket of higher religion,’ treats of 
the same subject as the SuttapUakUy diftering 
from that collection only in being niore scholastic. 
It is composed chiefly in the form of question and 
answer, like a catechism. The starting-point of 
this collection appears to have been the Sutta- 
one of the texts of which, the Ahguttara- 
nikdyay may be regarded as its precursor. Its 
first beginnings seem to have been certain lists 
called mdtikdSy which are already mentioned in 
the Vinayapitaka, 

While the Pali canon (apart from additions) 
was entirely comp osed in Incfia, the non-canonical 
literature work of monks in Ceylon. 

There is only one important exception, the Milinda- 
pafhhay which must have been written in the 
north-west of India. It represents a dialogue 
supposed to have taken place between a Bud- 
dhist teacher and Menander (Milinda), the Greek 
king who from about 126 to 95 B.c. ruled over the 
Indus territory, Gujarat, and the vaUey of the 
Ganges. The author, whose name is unknown, 
must have lived at a time when the memory of 
this king was still fresh. As the Greek domina- 
tion came to an end soon after Menander, he could 
hardly have been remembered for more than a 
centuiy. That the original portion of the work, 
books ii, and iii. with parts of i., is thus as old as 


the beginning of our era is supported by the 
fact that it bears comparison with the very best 
dialogues in the Sntta-nipdta, Books iv.-vii,, 
besides differing in character from the rest, are 
wanting in the Chinese translation made between 
A.D. 317 and 420. These and the other spurious 
parts are the work of learned monks in Ceylon. 

II. Sanskrit Buddbist L iTERATURE,--'\N\ii\i& 
one ancient sect created the Pali canon, various 
later sects produced a Buddhist literature in pure 
or mixed Sanskrit, ol which many extensive works 
have been preserved, though others are known 
only through Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
The great bulk of this Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
ture belongs to, or has been greatly influenced by, 
the later Iktahayana school. That school, though 
acknowledging that the Thoravdday or 'Doctrine 
of the Elders,’ went back to Buddha, regarded it 
as inadequate, because it made nirvana attainable 
to the few only through the life of a monk. In 
order to bring salvation to all humanity, the 
Mahayana taught that every man could aim at 
being born as a Bodhisattva [q.v,) ; and any ordinary 
man, even a Pariah, could attain salvation by the 
practice of virtue and by devotion to Buddha. The 
Buddhas are now regarded as divine beings from 
the beginning, their earthly life and their nirvd7},a 
being nothing but an illusion. The Buddhas 
preceding Gautama, instead of being six, are now 
believed to be thousands or even thousands of 
millions in number ; and an innumerable host of 
Bodhisattvas is revered as having for the salvation 
of mankind refrained from entering nirv&'^a. 
Under the infi[uence of Hinduism a new mythology 
grew up in which a number of Hindu deities were 
added to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and a 
much stronger devotion to Buddha, analogous to 
that of the Brahman BIiagavad-Gitd iq.v,) to 
Krsna. Brahman doctrine influenced the develop- 
ment of Mahayanism on the philosophical side 
also. For, while the old Buddhism denied the 
existence of the ego only, the Mahayana doctrine 
also denied the existence of everything (expressed 
by the formula sarvam iUnyaniy ‘everything is 
void’), either as complete nihilism or as ideal 
niliilism [vijndna-vdday or * doctrine ’ that nothing 
exists except * in consciousness ’). 

X. Hlnayana. The large realist sect of the 
SarvSstivaains ('followers of the doctrine that 
everything is ’), besides having an extensive litera- 
ture, possessed a Sanskrit canon, of which, how- 
ever, only fragmentary parts of the Uddna-mrgay 
Dharmapaday and Ekottardgania (corresponding 
to the Pali XJddTiay Dhamifnapaday and Ahguttara- 
nikdya) have as yet been discovered. The Mafia- 
vastu, or ‘ Book of great events,’ is a text of the 
Lokottaravadins ('followers of the doctrine’ that 
the Buddhas are 'supernatural beings’), a sub- 
division of the old schismatic sect, the MahasSn- 
ghikas, or 'adherents of the gi’eat community.’ 
Its chief content is a miraculous biography Of 
Buddha, written in mixed Sanskrit, It is of great 
impoiianoe as containing many old versions of 
texts that also occur in the Pali canon, such as the 
' Sermon of Benares ’ and a section of the Dhdmma- 
pada. About half of it consists of jdtakaSy many 
of which do not occur in Pali. Though belonging 
to the Hinayana, it contains much that is akin to 
the Mahayana, as that the adoration of Buddha is 
alone sufficient for the attainment of nirvd^a. 
There is, however, only a slight admixture of 
regular MahaySna doctrine, and nothing of Maha- 
yana mythology. Some of the elements which it 
contains point to the 4th cent. A.D., but the 
nucleus of the book probably dates from the 2nd 
cent. B.a {see Mahavastu). 

The Lalita-vistaray or * Detailed account of the 
play (of Buddha),’ though it seems to have origin- 
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ally been a Buddha biography of the Sarvasti- 
vaaius, has been extended in the sense of the 
MahaySna, of which it bears all the characteristics. 
It is a continuous narrative in Sanskrit prose, with 
long metrical pieces in ‘mixed Sanskrit.* Con- 
taining old and new elements side by side, it is 
valuable for the development of the Buddha legend 
from its earliest beginnings to the deification of 
Buddha as a god above all gods. 

The Buddha^charita, or ‘Life of Buddha,’ is an 
epic composed in pure Sanskrit. It is the work of 
Aivagho§a a genuine poet, who, as one of 

the pioneers of the Mahay ana and a contemporary 
of ifianiska, must have coinposed it about A.P. 100. 
Originally a Brahman, he joined the Sarv5,stivadin 
sect, but laid great stress on devotion to Buddha. 
His epic, however, contains no pronounced Maha- 
yana doctrine. 

Another work of the same school, dating prob- 
ably from the 4th cent. A.D., is the Jataka-indldi 
or ‘Garland of birth stories,* by Arya^ura. It is 
composed in a mixture of verse and prose, conform- 
ing to the style of classical Sanskrit literature. It 
contains 34 ^dtalcas, illustrating the pdramitas, or 
‘perfections,* of a Bodhisattva, and nearly all 
occurring in the Pali Jataka Book. 

Cognate with the preceding works are a number 
of collections of avaddnas, or ‘stories of great 
deeds,* being practicallyi^^ato in which the hero 
is a Bodhisattva (not Buddha). The older ones 
still belong to the Hinayana, though attaching 
special importance to the veneration of Buddha. 
Such is the Amdana^atakat or ‘ Century of great 
deeds,* which, dating probably from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains pieces from the Sanskrit canon of 
the Sarvastiyaains, and nothing connected with 
the cult of Bodhisattvas or with MahaySna myth- 
ology. Dating from about a century later, but 
including very old texts, is the 'Div'gdmMnai or 
‘ Heavenly maddnm^ which often mentions the 
Sanskrit canon and q^uotes individual canonical 
texts, besides having several legends in common 
with the Pali canon. Most of the stories are 
written in good simple Sanskrit with occasional 
' qdthds, but others show the elaborate metres and 
long compounds of the artificial classical style. 

2 . Mahaj^a.— The Mahayana, not representing 
a homogeneous sect, possesses no canon. But there 
are nine dhamias, or ‘ religious texts,’ which, 
composed at different times and belonging to 
different sects, are also called Vmptdyd mtras. 
The most important and most characteristic work 
of the- MahSyana school is the SaddJmrma-puV'' 
(^nka, or ‘ Lotus of good religion.* It contains 
matter of different date represented by Sanskrit 
prose and by gdthds in ‘mixed Sanskrit.* Its 
original form dates perhaps from about A.I>. 200. 
Sakyamuni is here no longer a man, the mendicant 
of the Pali suttaSi but a god above all gods, who 
lias lived for countless ages and will live for ever. 
His doctrine is that every one can become a Buddha 
who has heard the preaching of Buddha, per- 
formed meritorious works, and led a moral life. 
Even those who adore relics, erect stupas^ or 
make Buddha images obtain the highest enlighten- 
ment (see Lotus of the True Law). 

A whole sutrat the Kdranda-vyuhat akin in 
language and style to the later Hindu purd7:bas, is 
devoted to the exaltation of Avalokitesvara, the 
‘Lord w’ho looks down* with compassion on all 
beings, here the typical Bodhisattva who, in the 
exercise of inCfinite pity, refuses Buddhahood till 
all beings are saved. The yearning for salva- 
tioii has probably never been more powerfully 
expressed than in the figure of Avalokitesvara 
, The cult of this Bodhisattva is know to 
. Kaye been in existence before a.d. 400.- More 
mythological is the BukMvaU-vyuha{c, A.D, 100), 


or ‘ Detailed account of the Land of Bliss,* which 
is devoted to the praise of the Buddha Amitabha 
(‘of unmeasured splendour’). The Gwupd^-'cyuha, 
(a still unpublished dharmi) celebrates the Bodhi- 
sattva Maujusri (g'.-y.), who occupies a prominent 
position in Mahayana cult and art. 

Other Mahayana sutras are of a philosophic and 
dogmatic character. The Lankdvatdra-sutra (a 
dkarma) describes a visit paid to the demon 
Havana in Ceylon by Buddha, who answers a 
number of questions about religion according to 
the doctrines of the Yogachara school (founded by 
Asanga). The tenets of a number of pliilosopbic^ 
schools are also discussed here. The Ddscthhu^ 
nilivara (a dharma) represents a lecture by Buddha 
in Indra’s heaven, about the ten stages by which 
Buddhahood is to be reached. It dates from 
before a,d. 400, when it was translated into 
Chinese. The Sarmdhi-rdja (a dharrm), or ‘ King 
of meditations,* is a dialogue in which Buddha 
shows how a Bodhisattva can attain the highest 
enlightenment by various stages of contemplation. 
The Suva^'fict-prahhdsa (a dharmct)^ dating from 
not later than the 6th cent, a.d., is partly p^o- 
sophical, partly legendary, and partly ritualistic 
in its contents. The Hindu goddesses Sarasvati 
and Mahadevi are introduced, and magical formulae 
and Tantra practices are dealt with. The Ed^^ra- 
pala-sutra (before A.D. 600), besides containing 
Buddha’s description of the qualities of a Bodhi- 
sattva, introduces a number of jdtakcts. Its main 
interest lies in its prophecy of the future decay of 
religion ; for its realistic descriptions must largely 
reflect the lax morality of the Buddhist monks of 
the 6th century. The most important of all the 
sutrcbs of the MaliSyana are the Prajfldpdra'niitdSy 
or sutras on the ‘perfection of wisdom.* They 
deal with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva, but 
especially with the highest, prajndt ^ ‘ wisdom,’ the 
knowledge of the doctrine of nothingness, whioii 
denies not only being, but also not-being. The 
doctrine of the MahRyana sutras was systematized 
by Nagatjuna, origi|iaily a Brahman who flourished 
about A.D. 200 and founded the Madhyamika school, 
one of the main branches of the Mahayana. 
order to remove the otherwise insoldble contradic- 
tions of complete nihilism, he lays down in his 
Madhyamika sUtras that the doctrine of Buddha 
rests, on two kinds of truth. The one is the con- 
ventional truth of everyday life (in which the 
higher truth is latent), and the other is truth in 
the highest sense. It is only through the^ lower 
that the higher truth can be taught, and it is only 
tlirough the latter that nirvdp^a can be attained. 
This distinction resembles that between the higher 
and the lower knowledge in the Vedanta system of 
theBrahmans(see Madhyaiviaka, Madhyamikas). 

Nagarjuna cannot be regarded as the originator 
of the Mahayana doctrine itself. Thpe must have 
been teachers and texts of that doctrine more than 
a century before bis time ; for Mahayana texts 
were translated into Chinese in the 3rd cent. A.p., 
and the Gandhara type of Bu ddhist art, which 
represents the Mahayana doctrin^r55^i|®ui^ being 
about the beginning of ouY era. 

Asanga {q.v.)^ the eldest of the three sons of a 
Brahman from Peshawar, probably flourished in 
the first half of the 4th century. Originally an 
adherent of the Sarvastivada school, he became 
the main exponent of the Mahayanist Yogachara 
school, which recognizes existence in consciousness 
[vijfldrva) only, denying the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. The only absolute entity is truth 
(hodhi)j which is manifested in the Buddhas, and 
which is attainable solely by those who practise 
yoga in ten stages. Yoga {q.v.) was thus brought 
into systematic connexion -with the Mahayana 
doctrine. Asanga expounds the tenets of this 
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school in lus Mahaycma-ButmlmiMra^ a work 
consisting of memorial verses {Mrihas) in various 
metres and a commentary written by himself* 
Asahga’s brother, Vasubandhu, one of the most 
important figures in Buddhist literature, distin- 
guished for profound learning and great powers of 
independent philosophic thought, is remarkable as 
having written authoritative works representing 
both the great divisions of Buddhism. His most 
important work, belonging to his earlier and 
Hinayana period, was his Abhidharma-koia) which 
deals with ethics, psychology, and metaphysics, 
but is known only through a Sanskrit commentary 
and Cliinese ana Tibetan translations. In later 
life he was converted by his brother Asahga to the 
Mahayana doctrine, when he composed a number 
of commentaries on various Mahayana sutras, 
which have, however, been preserved in Cliinese 
and Tibetan translations only. The most im- 
portant of the later Mahayanists was Santideva, 
who probably lived in the 7th, cent, and was the 
author of two works. The first, Sik^d-samuchchaya^ 
or 'Summary of the Doctrine/ is a manual of the 
Mahayana teaching, consisting of memorial verses 
{kdri&2s) and a commentary. The other is the 
Bodhicharydvatdi'a, or ' Entry into the practice of 
enlightenment,’ a religious poem of great literary 
merit, inculcating the pursuit of the highest moral 
perfection. The aim in both works is the attain- 
ment of enlightenment as a Bodhisattva by means 
of infinite compassion and the veneration of Buddhas, 
the highest w’lsdom being the belief in nothingness 


Am indication of the decay of Buddhism in India 
is the approximation of its later literature to that 
of Hinduism. Thus the MabaySna s^ras show 
striking resemblances to the Brahmanio ^rdims, 
containing, like these, mdl^tmyas, or glorifications 
of particiSar localities, and stotrast or hymns ad- 
dressed to various deities. There are also separate 
siotraSf like those addressed to Visnu and Siva; 
many of them glorify the goddess Tara, the female 
counterpart of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

A further sign of degeneracy is the increasingly 
important position which the akdra^jids, or ‘spells,’ 
begin to occupy in Mahayanist literature. They 
appear to have existed from the 3rd cent. A.l>. 
They were probably in their earliest form intel- 
ligible sutras containing Buddhist doctrine, but 
unintelligible mystic syllables gradually began to 
prevail as the ‘ kernel ’ of magjc powers. Finally, 
under the influence of the Saivite tantras they 
became pure gibberish and entered as essential 
elements into the Buddhist tantras. 

The Tantras (q.v.), which probably date from 
the 9th to the 11th cent., and are composed in 
barbarous Sanskrit, represent the final stage in 
the degradation of Indian Buddhism. They are 
treatises partly concerned with ritual [kriya’ 
tantra) or rules of conduct {charyd-tantra), partly 
with the esoteric doctrine of the Yogis {yoga- 
tantra). The former class is a revival of the old 
Brahman ritual«n| the Grhyasutras, and the 
mystical syllal^s contained in them are addressed 
not only to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but also 
to Saivite deities. Most of the tantras^ however, 
are connected with yoga,^ starting from the mys- 
ticism of the Madhyamika and the Yogachara 
schools. The yogi here aims at the highest 
knowledge of nothingness {Sunyatd)^ not only by 
asceticism and meditation, but by magical n^s, 

, hypnotism, and other expedients. The teaching 
and practice of this yoga are a mixture of n^s- 
ticiam, sorcery, and erotics, accompanied by dis- 
gusting orgies. Nothing of Buddhism remains 
m them, for they differ in no respect, except in 
being^described as ‘promulgated by Buddha,’ from 
the Saivite taTvtms^ inculcating as they do the 


worship of the lihga and Saivite gods, and intro- 
ducing numerous female deities into their cult. 

Literature.— H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
bjirg, 1896, pp. 1-S; L. ae la Valine IPonssln.Bouddhmne: 
Etudes et maUriaua^ Brussels, 1897; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism,^ London, 1904, Lect. ii., Buddhist India, do. 1903, 
chs. ix.-xi.; M. Winternitz, Oeseh. d&rind, LUteratur, vol. ii. 
pt. i. ‘Die buddh. Litteratur,’ Leipzig, 191 8 (contains veiy full 
bibliogx’apliical notes on editions, translations, books, and 
articles on questions of detail-~e.p., on the history and authen- 
ticity of the Pali canon, p. 1). A. A. MACDONELL. 

LITERATURE (Chinese). —The vast mass of 
Chinese literature is divided by Chinese scholars 
into four classes— classics, histories, writings of 
philosophers, and belles lettres. The term king, 
translated ‘ classic,’ means originally the warp of 
a weh, and by metaphorical extension comes to 
mean what is invariable, a rule. TJie Chinese 
classics are, therefore, those books which are re- 
arded by the Chinese as canonical. Taoism and 
Juddhism as well as Confucianism have their 
classics ; but in speaking of the Chinese classics 
one has in view the books of the Confueian canon 
only. If we speak of them as * sacred,’ we expose 
ourselves to misleading associations. We do, in- 
deed, meet with the phrase Sheng King as designat- 
ing the Confueian canon, where Sheng is the word 
which is used in Christian literature to express the 
idea of holiness. Originally, however, it refers to 
perfection of wisdom (‘sage,’ ‘sagely’), and does 
not of itself suggest any relation to the divine. 
Of the perfect Sage it is said i 
* He is seen, and the people all reverence him ; he speaks, and 
the people all believe torn ; he acts, and the pep^e all are 
pleased with him * (Do<?L of the Mean, xxxi. S> . 

The authority of the classics is due not to any 
special inspiration, but to their connexion with 
sages or sagely men >vho possessed this ideal 
development of human nature. Degrees of autho- 
rity are recognized; Mencius, e.g., m some of Ms 
pronouncements is held to have fallen short of the 
perfect balance of Confucius. In so far as educa- 
tion was founded on and almost confined to the 
classics, their influence has, been enormous. Less 
legitimately their connexion with the sages has 
given them a pre-eminent share in that reverence, 
passing into superstition, with which all written 
and printed paper is regarded by the Chinese. 
Among the commentators on the classics, Chii Hsi 
(A.D. 1180-1200) has long been considered to be the 
standard of orthodoxy. The number of books 
embraced in the Confueian canon has varied. The 
Imperial edition of the T’ang dynasty included 
thirteen books. The present canon, taken in the 
strictest sense, includes the Five Classics and the 
Four Books. 

I. The * Five Classics.MI) I King, ^The Booh 
of Ohanges."--Th& germ of this U the Eight Tri- 
granas, further elaborated into sixty-four, alleged 
to have been copied by Fu Hsi, a legendary ruler 
of: early China, from the back of a mysterious 
creature which appeared from the waters of the 
Yellow River. The diagrams are combinations of 
whole and broken lines, and are supposed to cor- 
respond to the powers of nature— heaven, earth, 
fire, water, etc. Wen Wang added to the diagrams 
his ‘Definitions’ j Chou Kung supplemented these 
with his ‘Observations’; and, finally, Confucius 
added ‘ Ten Chapters of Commentary,’ and the 
classic was complete. As being the joint work ^ 
these four sages, it enjoys a great reputation. It is 
a compound of obscure and fanciful speculation and 
of a system of divination. But with regard^ to its 
meanmg and its origin, whether it is native to 
China or may be connected with Babylonia or 
elsewhere, various opinions have been held by 
scholars. 

(2) Shu King, * The Book of Historical Docu- 
ments .^ read of a canon of one hundred 
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historical documents, ascribed on inadequate evi- 
dence to Confucius, with a preface the Confucian 
authorship of which is even more doubtful. What 
now exists is this preface and^ fifty-eight books of 
documents, the tradition of which is traced back to 
two scliolars, Fu Sheng and An Kuo. The twenty- 
five books which rest on the sole authority of the 
latter are gravely suspect. The whole collection 
of documents, which by no means forms a continu- 
ous history, falls into five divisions— the books of 
T’ang, of Yii, of Hsia, of Shang, and of Chou. 
The earliest documents refer to a period about 
2000 B.C., the latest to 627 or 624 B.c. Whatever 
be the admixture of legendary matter, the docu- 
ments are of much historical interest. As a record 
of early moral and religious ideas their value is 
also great. The political ideal is a benevolent 
autocracy, and sovereignty is conferred or with- 
drawn according to the righteous judgment of God, 
who raises up the instruments of His providence. 

(3) Shi K%ng^ * Tht Booh of — This com- 

prises three hundred and five odes, with the titles 
only of six more, traditionally said to have been 
selected by Confucius from the numerous pieces 
extant in his time. This account greatly exag- 
gerates his share in the making of the classic. 
Confucius attached great educational value to the 
odes,^ He claims that their design is summed up 
in this : * Have no depraved thoughts ’ ; but, while 
they are free from indecencies, a number of them 
spnng from irregular passion. The subject-matter 
of the odes is various— praise of virtuous kings and 
ministers, and of chaste and submissive wfives ; 
longing for absent friends, and the joy of reunion ; 
the griefs of neglected officers and forsaken wives ; 
complaints of injustice, remonstrances with care- 
less or wicked rulers ; celebration of State banquets 
and sacrifices. The odes are not arranged in chro- 
nological orders but in four classes: (1) ‘Lessons 
from the States,’ 15 books of odes from various 
feudal States ; (2) * Minor Odes of the Kingdom,’ 
8 books ; (3) ‘ Greater Odes of the Kingdom,’ 3 
books ; and (4) ‘ Odes of the Temple and the Altar,’ 
3 books. The earliest odes date from the Shang 
dynasty (1765-1122 B.C.), and the latest from the 
time of King Ting (605-685 B.O.) of the Chou 
dynasty. Much can be gathered from the odes 
illustrating early Chinese civilization, 

(4) Li K% ‘ Collection of Treatises on the Buies 
of Propriety or Ceremonial U sages J — Of the 
‘Three Rituals,’ the I Ls the Chou, Liy and the 
Li Kiy the l^t only h^ a place among the Five 
Classics. It is a collection condensed from a larger 
group of documents in the 1st cent. B.C., and 
augmented and finally fixed in the 2nd cent. a.d. 
The various treatises, which are not arranged in 
any logical order, cover a great variety of subjects 
— birth, capping, marriage, death, mourning, sacri- 
fices, education, and intercoui’se between persons 
of different grades and ages. There is much 
wearisome detail, but it is from this classic that 
we learn the genius of the Chinese race as em- 
bodied in relimous and social usages. 

(5) CA’mw ChHUy * Amials.^ — Gh'un CKiUy lit. 
‘ Spring and Autumn,’ a common name for annals, 
is the only one of the Five Classics ascribed to 
Confucius himself; but it falls feo far short of 
Mencius’s eulogy of the CKun CKiu which he 
knew that doubt — ^not supported by other evidence 
— has been expressed as to whether our CKun CKiu 
is indeed the Sage’s work. It seems to be founded 
on, and may be merely transcribed from, the annals 
of Lu, Confucius’s native State. It is an a^olutely 
bald record of such things as the beginnings of the 
seasons, State- covenants, wars, deaths of persons 
in high estate, and extraordinary events. The 
notices of. eclipses are important as affording 
ehronologicaj data. The record runs from 721 B.c. 


to the 14th year of Duke Ai, when Confucius’s 
work ends, and is supplemented by his disciples 
up to the time of his death, 16th year of Duke Ai 
(478 B.C.). Even Chinese scholars admit that the 
record is not impartial, and is guilty of concealing 
the truth. An unfortunate cloud thus rests on the 
character of its author. The best known commen t- 
ary on the CK^m CKm is the Tso Chuan, which sup- 
plements it in a lively style and carries the record to 
467 B.C., with one entry of a slightly later date. 

2. The ‘Four Books.*— •(!) Lun YUy * Analects,^ 
— ^These were probably compiled W Confucian 
scholars of the second generation. Conversations 
with Confucius and disconnected sayings of his, 
mostly quite brief, form the staple of the work ; 
but bk. 19 contains sayings of disciples only, and 
these occur also in other books. The main themes 
are ethics and government. In spite of the general 
failure even to seek after righteousness, it is main- 
tained that human nature is made for virtue, which 
is a life-long task. For the attaining^ of virtue 
there is sufficient strength, if only it is exerted. 
Hence the importance of moral culture, though 
some may be incapable of it. The ideal man 
(Chun Tzti) is depicted, and such topics as filial 
piety, friendship, and perfect virtue are discussed, 
‘Reciprocity’ — not to do to others what one would 
not have done to oneself — is the highest moral 
rule. There is intentional reticence on extra- 
mundane matters. In politics the moral ends of 
government are emphasized, as is also the influence 
of a virtuous ruler over his suiyects. Bk, 10 con- 
tains many particulars as to Confucius’s deport- 
ment and habits. More important are the scattered 
estimates of Confucius by himself. 

(2) Ta Hsuehy * The Great Learning is so called 
with reference either to the importance of its 
matter or to the maturer age of its students. 
The text appears to be fragmentary. In one re- 
cension it forms a section of the Li Ki\ but as 
usually printed it is arranged by Chu Hsi, though 
without authority, into text by Confucius and 
comment by TsSng Tzti. The book professes to 
trace the development of morality from investiga* 
tion of things, through extension of knowledge, 
sincerity of the thou^ts, and rectification of the 
heart, up’ to cultivation of the person (which is the 
central idea); and then on to regulation of the 
family and tranquillizing of the empire. The work, 
though not without some excellent moral ideas, 
falls far short of its promise. 

(3) Chung Yungy ^The Doctrine (f the Mean^ 
(probably rather ^Equilibrium and Harmony ^)y is 
ascribed to K’ung Chi, grandson of Confucius, 
commonly known as Tzti Ssti. This treatise, like 
the Ta Esuehy forms a section of the Li KL 
Human nature, as given by heaven, is the source 
of morality. In its original state it is ‘equilib- 
rium ’ ; as developed into right action it is ‘ har- 
mony,’ The beginnings of this development lie at 
hand in ordinary duties and virtues, particularly 
in ‘reciprocity,’ which is here develop^ positively 
(^the Golden Rule; cf. EB^,^8L 31P). Sucli 
development of nature is exhioi^ in the sages. 
When it is so developed that fact and ideal 
coalesce, we have ‘sincerity.’ Some have this 
sincerity by innate endowment; some attain to 
it by moral instruction. It is the summum bonvmy 
and has a transforming influence on things and 
men. Confucius is eulogized extravagantly, though 
perhaps not precisely identified with the ideal man 
who is the equal of heaven. 

(4) Mewnus (371-288 B.C.). — Seven books of his 
teaching remain, which are credibly ascribed to 
Mencius himself in collaboration -with his dis- 
omies. The main topics are ethics and politics. 
Human nature is made for righteousness. This 
original constitution is the child-heart which good 
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men preserve. Mencius maintains tlie disinterested 
nature of the affections, and asserts as according 
to nature the subordination of the passions to 
moral control. Nature in ordinary men and in the 
sages is one and the same, but for its development 
ceaseless effort is required. The * passion nature * 
is not to be suppressed but disciplined. If nature 
does not evince its goodness, it is only as a hill 
constantly grazed on appears bare of verdure. 
Untoward circumstances should be regarded as 
divine discipline. Repentance so purges a man 
that he may even worship God. Mencius’s views 
on politics are mostly developed in conversation 
with contemporary rulers, with whom he uses, on 
the whole, an admirable frankness. Government 
should be benevolent and righteous. Such a 
government inevitably prospers. Its main con- 
cerns are agriculture and education. Above all, 
the people, who are of the first importance in a 
State, must have a stable livelihood. If a monarch 
be utterly unworthy, it is not rebellion to depose 
him ; but this must be done in accordance with the 
decree of heaven revealing itself in the popular 
mind. Mencius acutely criticizes the heretical 
views of his time. In IV. ii. 26 he recommends 
observation of phenomena as the source of know- 
ledge. His style is lively, the illustrations abun- 
dant and mostly apt, and the dialectic keen. He 
has popularized and given a tone of his own to the 
doctrines of Confucius, to which his work is the 
most interesting approach. 

Litzeatcbb.-— F or the English student the most accessible 
worlts are J. Legge’s ed. of the Chinese Ctom'cs, Hongkong, 
1861-72, and the volumes of his translations in 8BE iii.2 nS99j, 
xvi. [18823. xxvii. [18863. xxviiL [18853. In W. A. P. Martin, 
Sanlin Papers, 2nd ser.. Shax^hai, 1894, there is a chapter on 
‘Chinese Ideas on the Inspiration of their Sacred Books.* For 
a more general view of Chinese litmture one may refer to 
A.Wylie, Notes on Chinese Idtemture, London, 1867 ; H. A, 
Giles, A Bistoi'y ^ Chinese Literature, do. 1901 ; W. Grube, 
Gesch, des chines. LiUeratur^, Leipzig, 1909. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

LITERATURE (Dravidian). — Dravidian litera- 
ture is the record of the best of the thought of 
those peoples of S. India who speak languages 
designated by_Kumarila Bhatta, in the 7th cent, 
of our era, as Andhra Dravida! The four principal 
literary Dravidian languages are now Telugu, 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam. According to 
the Census Report of 1911, Telugu is spoken by 
23i millions of people, Tamil by a little over 19 
millions, Kanarese by 10 J millions, and Malay- 
alam by 6| millions. That the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans were acquainted with S. India at an early 
period is evident from the mention of the Andhras 
by the grammarian PSnini (probably c. 350 B.C.), 
but Aryan immi^tion into the South came 
at so late a period that the southern Dravidian 
languages retained, with but few exceptions, their 
own characteristic grammatical structure. Their 
vocabulary was, however, enlarged by the inclu- 
sion of Sanskrit technical terms and words or their 
corruptions. So widely did this Aryan influence 
on the literature of the South spread in course of 
time that J. Vinson^ys ; 

* Not one Telugu, JSnarese, or Tamil book now in existence 
Is independent of Sanskrit. . . . Writing was not applied to 
vernacular languages before the 4th century. It was the Aryan 
Brahmans or Jains or Buddhists who first having learned the 
vernaculars used them for literwy purposes ana then taught 
the natives to write and compose works. The preliminary or 
Jain period must have lasted two or three centuries ' (Siddhanta 
Lipika, August 1908). 

The southern inscriptions of Asoka show that 
writing must have been familiar to the people by 
the 3ra cent. B.o. The present southern scripts 
are, however, all derived from the Andhra alpha- 
bets of about the 4th cent, of our era. Telugu 
and Kanai'ese alphabets date from the 5th cent., 
while the oldest Tamil cursive writing comes 
from the 7th century. Previous to any writing 
or written records the folk-songs of the people, 


their moral aphorisms as well as their lyric out- 
bursts of love and war, set as they were to music, 
were handed down by memoiy from generation to 
generation. P. Sunclaram Pillai states that more 
than 19,000 lines of the hymns of the early poet 
Sambandhar, not later in date than the 7tli cent,, 
are still extant : 

‘ Most of them appear to have been uttered impromptu, and 
all of them being lyrical are set to music. The original tunes 
are now mostly forgotten. They were lost in the later airs 
introduced by Aryan musicians of the north* (Some Milestones 
in the History^ of Tamil Literature, p. 6). 

The intruding Aryan influence so blended with the 
indigenous Dravidian element that the Aryan lute 
(vina) completely ousted the primitive Dravidian 
musical instrument {ydl), no reliable description 
of which remains on record. Similarly, the old 
grammars and the grammars of the PSninian and 
Andhra school of grammarians have been super- 
seded bj the now standard authority for all classic 
compositions, the NanNul, composed by a southern 
Jain grammarian, Pavanandi, about the beginning 
of the 13th century. The Nan Nul lays down the 
rule that * to reject the old and obsolete usage and 
to adopt new and modem usage is not an error 
but a yielding to the necessities of time and cir- 
cumstance’ (G. U. Pope, Third Tamil Grammar, 
Madras, 1859, Rule 462, ‘Nan Nul’). Notwith- 
standing this salutary rule, Dravidian prose and 
poetry are considered worthy of commendation by 
the learned only when they are as different from 
the spoken vernaculars as Anglo-Saxon is from 
modern English. The more they hold themselves 
aloof from the colloquial language of the time and 
people, and the more they are swathed in archa- 
isms, the more they merit the praise of pan4,iU. 
The earliest, and therefore the purest, Dravidian 
literature, as freest from Aryan influences, lies 
enshrined in works dating from about the 2nd 
cent, of our era. Collections known as the Tm 
Classical Foems are assigned to a very early date ; 
these -were succeeded by Eight Compilations of 
various authors. Eighteen shorter stanzas, includ- 
ing the moral aphorisms of the K%ral of Tiruval- 
luvar, followed, and the four hundred quatrains of 
the Ndladiydr, said to have been composed by a 
Jain poet of about the 8th century. The latter 
quatrains show strong Aryan influences, dealing 
as they do with the ordmaiy topics of Indian 
metaphysics— the pain of existence, transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and release therefrom. Some of 
the quatrains are mere translations from such 
Sanskrit epics as the MahJabhdrata. Pope, who 
translated and annotated the Ndladiydr in a 
scholarly edition, described it as ‘The &ble of the 
Cultivators of the Soil.’ Its style, however, is so 
classical that no cultivator of the soil could under- 
stand the meaning of the verses unless explained 
to him in the lan^age that he is accustomed to 
speak. The moral epigrams of the Rural and 
Ndla4^ydry in couplets and quatrains, have been 
acclaimed as the highest achievements of Dravidian 
literature. Pope (J^ural, p. xiv) truly says of the 
Rural (and the same applies to the Ndladiydr) 
that a line ‘is often little else than a string of 
crude forms artfully fitted together.* Style such 
as] this, framed on Sanskrit corrupt compounds, 
can hardly claim the title of literature, however 
epigrammatic or moral the underlying and hidden 
thought may be. The Ndla^iydr vn, nevertheless, 
well suited to fill its present r6le as a literary 
puzzle for Tamil students at the Madi-as Uniy^sity, 
or for Honours candidates at other Universities. 

To the same period, from the 2nd cent, to the 
lOfch cent., are ascribed the chief verged Tamil 
romances — the Maufi Mahhalai, the Silapp^adhi-^ 
kdram, and the most perfectly constructed and 
the most untranslatable, on account of its open 
erotic sentiment, of all Tamil romances, the 
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JlmhacJdntamani. These poems, amid a sur- 
roanding of love and romance, give a vivid view 
of early Jain and Buddhist life in S, India and 
reliable accounts of the doctrines of the Jain and 
Buddhist faiths. They still await translation 
into English to make them available for historical 
purposes. No translation could possibly convey 
the peculiar charm of the stately and leisured 
style of the original, its melodious and harmonic 
sequences of sound, and the subtlety of its quaint 
and involved conceits of metaphor. J. Vinson 
{Manuel de la langue tamoule^ p. xlv) has given a 
valuable and balanced judgment respecting the com- 
parative value of the best of Dra vidian literature. 

‘ Malgr6 tout, cependant, la litt^rature tamoule est secondaire. 
A part peut-6tre les recueils de sentences morales, U n’est pas 
uu po^me de quelque importance dont une traduction com- 
plete puisse etre lue sans fatigue par des Earop6ens. Ses 
descriptions y sont diffuses, monotones, pleines de mauvais 
goUt et d'exagg^rations choquantes, conformes d’ailleurs ii. un 
tjpe uniforme donn6, Ses po6mes d’amour ne sont pas plus 
varies, et les pofemes de guerre se ressemblent tous ; ce sont 
proprement des jeux d’esprit, des amplifications de rh^torique 
sur une formula g6n6rale et sur un canevas minutieusement 
r^l6. L'invention et I’imagination ne peuvent s’y exeroer que 
sur les details, sur les expressions, sur la mesure, sur la forme 
exWrieure en un mot.* 

This Aryan influence on the religious literature 
(see Dravidians [South India]) and even on the 
indigenous folk-songs of the people has had the 
result that without a previous knowledge of San- 
skrit much is almost unintelligible. According to 
C. E. Gover (Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 14), 
who gathered together folk-songs from the varied 
peoples of S. India, 

^the foreign element progressed till almost the whole written 
literature of the country became Bralimanic. Indigenous 
poetry fell into undeserved contempt or, where that was not 
possible, was edited so unscrupulously that the original was 
hidden under a load of corruption.’ 

This Aryan influence so permeated the whole spirit 
and vitality of indigenous literature that Appakavi, 
a grammarian of the 17th cent., contemptuously 
declared that Telugu adaptations from the Sanskrit 
were merely for the use of women and Sfldras. 
The distinguished Bravidian scholar, G. V. RSma- 
mflrti, who quotes the above in bis Mmwrandmn 
on Modem Telugu (Madras, 1913, p. 8), further 
states that, should a Brahman read ItdmdyaTiia 
for religious merit, he reads the Sanskrit original 
and not a Telugu adaptation. The same writer, 
who is an ardent advocate for a reformed pure 
Bravidian literature freed from Sanskrit corrup- 
tions, states only the truth when he says : 

* A Sansbadfe orl^^al, wbethor it is the Bamayapa or Maha* 
bharata, is much simpler hi style and language than a tran^ation 
of ib’(<?p. czt. p, 0). ^ 

Nevertheless, the simple peasant values these 
Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, or MalaySlam imita- 
tions of, or adaptations from, the Sanskrit poems, 
epics, and ^urciT^as, Read as they are by pro- 
fessional reciters under the village tree during the 
long star-lit evenings, they hold the simple folk in 
spellbound wonder and awe as they listen to a 
running translation and commentary m the current 
vernacular. They teach the village folk the simple 
story of life, of the rewards and Joys of those vmo 
had faith in the gods and thereby gained salvation 
through the grace of the deity, of the triumph of 
good over evfl, and, above all, the loved stories of 
^vifely devotion and patient suffering under un- 
merited calamities. 

Litbraturb. — R. Caldwell, A CompwraUm Gvawmwr of the 
Draoidian Lmgu<Mes^, London, 1876; C. E. Gover, T?ie 
Folk-Songs jif SoutfUrn India, do. 1872 ; V, Kanakasabhai, 
The Tamils mghteen Hundred Years ago, Madras, 1904 ; G. U. 
Pope, trr. of Hural, London, 1886, Sdadiypr, Oxford, 1893, 
Tiru Vachahavfi, do. 1900; M. Seshagiri SSstrL Essay in 
TaanU Literature, Madras, 1897 ; P. Sundaram l^ai, Some \ 
Hitestones in the History of Tamil Literature, do, 1896 ; S. C. 
Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, Jaffna, 1859. 

R. 'VV. Frazer. 

LITl^RATURE (Egyptian). — The great bulk 
of- extant Egyptian sacred literature may be 


gi’ouped in three divisions: (1) the Pyramid Texts ; 

(2) the Booh of the Dead, with its related group 
of books, the Book of Am Duat (or of know- 
ing that which is in the under world), the Book 
of Breathings, the Book of Gates, etc. ; and (3) 
miscellaneous writings, embracing a number ef 
hymns to various gods, Ra, Osiris, Hapi, Amen, 
such writings as the Lamentations, and the Festival 
Songs of Isis mid Nephthys and the Litanies of 
Seker, and a number of legends concerning the 
gods and their relations to mankind. 

I. The Pyramid Texts.-— These constitute by 
far the most important body of Egyptian sacred 
writings known to us, not only because they ex- 
hibit the religious beliefs of the nation at a very 
early period in its histoi*y, but also because the 
remains of primitive traditions embedded in them 
enable some of the Egyptian beliefs to be traced 
back even to pre-histonc times, and because the 
development manifest in the later versions of them 
shows how gradual but important changes were 
happening in Egyptian religions belief within a 
definite period. 

The great pyramids of the I Vth dyn. kings have 
no interior inscriptions, and it was supposed that 
this was true of all other pyramids also, until in 
1880 Mariette’s workmen at Saqqarah managed to 
effect an entrance to the pyramid of Pepy l. of the 
Vlth dyn., and later on to that of Merenra of the 
same line, and found that both contained lengthy 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, hewn in the stone and 
coloured gi’een. Eventually inscriptions were found 
in five pyramids, of which the oldest is that of 
Unas of the Vth dyn., and the others are those of 
Teta, Pepy I., Merenra, and Pepy li., all of the 
Vlth dynasty. The inscriptions thus cover a period 
of about 150 years> from 2625 to 2475 B.C., or, on 
Petrie’s Sinai dating, fi’om about 4210 B.c. on- 
wards. Immediately after their discovery the 
texts were edited by .Maspero, and the attention 
devoted to them has been steadily increasing. The 
best edition at present available is that of Sethe 
(Die altdgyptischen Pyramiidentexte, Leipzig, 
1908-10). 

These texts are, then, the oldest body of religious 
literature extant in the world, and a great deal of 
the material embodied in them carries us back to 
very much earlier times than their own sufficiently 
early date, referring to primitive customs and con- 
ditions of life which had long been extinct by the 
time of the Vth and Vlth dynasties. The later 
versions show traces of editing, which has been 
undertaken in order to meet the new developments 
of religious thought arising in a period of 160 years. 
Broadly speaking, the object of these writings is to 
secure blessedness in the after life to the king on 
the waHs of whose tomb they are inscribed ; for 
there is as yet no trace of any idea that the im- 
mortality postulated for the Pharaoh may be also 
the property of the common people. The whole 
contents of the texts are directed towards the one 
purpose of securing entrance to the abodes of bliss 
for the dead king, and Unifiii^n with the: gods 
when his entrance is secured. Mese contents fall 
under the following divisions: (1) funeraiy ritual 
and ritual of mortuary offerings, (2) magical charms, 

(3) ancient ritual of worship, (4) ancient hymns, 
(5) fragments of ancient myths, and (6) prayers on 
behalf of the dead king. 

The material is arranged in sections, each of 
which is headed by the words ‘ Utter (or recite) 
the words.’ Of these sections the pyramid of Unas 
contains 228, and the other pyramids make up the 
number to 714. The amount of material is thus 
considerable, as may be judged from the fact that 
in Setlie’s edition it fills two quarto volumes with 
over 1000 pages of text. It is arranged in the 
most haphazard manner possible, the scribes re- 
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sponsible for the different versions having made 
(as usual in Egyptian religious %vritings) not the 
slightest attempt to group together the various 
types of matter enumerated above. The hymns 
scattered through the collection already exhibit a 
jf^miliar poetical arrangement, in the form of coup- 
lets showing parallelism in the ordering of words 
and thouglits ; and the texts are not devoid of a 
certain wild and rude power of imagination which 
entitles them to rank as literature. Thus, when 
the dead king rises to tlie vault of the heavens, 

‘ Clouds darken the sky, 

The Stars rain down, 

The Bows [a constellation] stagger, 

The bones of the hell-hounds tremble. 

The gatekeepers are silent 
When they see king Unas 
Dawning as a soul.^ 

And there is some power of fancy in the passage 
which pictures the king, after he has passed the 
lily-lake and drawn near to the gates of heaven, 
being challenged by voice after voice, out of the 
world of the dead, ‘Whence comest thou, son of 
my father?* until, at last, when answer has been 
dmy made to all the challengers, they fall silent, 
and the dead Pharaoh enters unopposed upon his 
heavenly kingdom. 

The life of blessedness which the Pyramid Texts 
contemplate has already ceased to be that which 
we may take to be the earliest form of the Egyptian 
conception of the life after death— -that of sojourn 
at ana about the tomb. The deceased king’s realm 
is in the sky, and, moreover, in the east of the sky 
— this in absolute contradiction to later belief, 
which always placed the abode of the blessed dead 
in the west. In the sky the king may develop 
either of two destinies; he may become a star, 
or he may be associated with Ka, the sun-god, 
finally becoming identified with him. These two 
destinies no doubt represent two different strata 
of earlier belief, which have been slumped to- 
gether according to the regular Egyptian custom 
of associating incompatibles without attempting to 
reconcile them. 

The earliest form of belief represented in the 
texts is solar ; the deceased is constantly identified 
with Ra, and the Osirian belief is referred to in 
terms which show that it was held to be incom- 
patible with, or even hostile to, the solar form. 
Certain prayers are desired to protect the pyramid 
and its temple against tlie intrusion of Osiris ; and 
other passages show that ‘ to the devotee of the 
Solar faith, Osiris once represented the realm and 
the dominion of death, to which the follower of 
Re was not delivered up * (Breasted, 

(^Religion and ThongM in Ancimt Egypt ^ p. 140). 
Gradually, however, and, as the texts &ow, even 
within the Pyramid Age, the Osirian faith began 
to assert its power and to appropriate part of the 
place which the solar reli^on had formerly occu- 
pied, In doing so the Osirian conception of the 
life after death, originally one of an under world, I 
becomes more or less solarized, and the two faiths 
interpenetrate extent ; but, on the whole, 

the Pyramid T^s present us with the picture of 
the gradual assertion of superiority on the part of 
the Osirian faith over the earlier solar creed. It 
would appear that in this transformation we wit- 
ness the triumph of popular over State religion, as 
it is evident that, to start with, the solar faith was 
the State theology, while the cult of Osiris was 
always a popular form of religion. 

On the whole, there is no more interesting body 
of religious literature in the world than this, the 
most ancient of all, and its interest is due, not to 
its own intrinsic value alone, but also to the fact 
that it takes us nearer than any other religious 
writing to the primitive ideas of mankind as to the 
modes of life in the world after death. Passages 


such as those which desci'ibe how the dead king in 
the other world lassoes and disembowels tlie gods, 
cooking them in liis kettle, and eating them, 

‘ Their great ones for his morning meal, 

Their middle-sized ones for his eveiiing meal, 

Their little ones for his night mccal/ 

so that ‘their magic is in his belly,* have theii* 
own value as literature for the wild power and 
vigour of imagination which they reveal ; but they 
are still more valuable as survivals of a period when 
the Egyptian, whom we have never seen save in 
the^ decent, ordered civilization of the dynastic 
period, was actually an unregenerate savage, mth 
beliefs on the same intellectual level as riiose of 
other uncivilized races. 

2. The Book of the Dead,— Next in importance 
to the Pyramid Texts comes the collection of sacred 
writings which has for long been regarded as re- 
presentative of Egyptian religious literature, and 
IS most widely known by the totally erroneous 
title of TAe Book of th^ Dead, The only justifica- 
tion for the use of this title is that the texts more 
or less regularly used in the collection were, like 
the Pyramid Texts, entirely designed for the 
advantage of deceased persons in the other world. 
The Egyptians themselves called the collection 
‘ The Chapters of Pert em Rru,* or ‘ The Coming 
Forth by Day’ (or ‘Ascending by Day’), a title 
whose significance is somewhat obscure, though 
the contents of the chapters suggest that it may 
have something to do with the powers which the 
knowledge of them conferred upon the deceased to 
go in ana out from his tomb, and to live an un- 
fettered life in the other world. Concerning the 
early history of the Book of the Dead we have no 
certain information. In fact, there is practically 
no literature extant from the period between the 
Vlth and the Xlth dyn, to show the development 
of religious thought. In the middle kingdom, 
however, under the Xlth and Xllth dynasties, 
there begins to appear a series of texts which are 
regarded by some as an early recension of the Book 
of the Dead. These texts are written no longer on 
the walls of tombs, but on the inner surface of the 
cedar coffins in which the well-to-do people of 
the period are buried. They are generally written 
in black ink, and are ornamented with coloured . 
borders representing the usual funerary offerings 
to the deceased. About one-half of the material 
thus preserved is taken from the Pyramid Texts, 
the other half consisting of material which is met 
with later in the genuine Book of the Dead ; so 
that, really, the inscriptions of this period occupy 
a middle position between the old texts, whose 
object was the service of the king alone, and the 
later book, which was a popular compilation ii> 
tended for the use of all and sundry. It might 
be useful, therefore, to distinguish these Middle 
Kingdom texts by some such title as that of * Coffin 
Texts,* which Breasted employs to denote them. 
The writing of these texts is marked by the same 
I carelessness and. inaccuracy which characterize 
the later versions of the Book of the Dead, The 
scribe’s sole object was to cover the prescribed 
surfaces as rapidly as possible ; it was never ex- 
pected that his work would be seen again, and 
conse(juently he took the least possible trouble 
with it. In one instance the same chapter is re- 
peated five times over in a single coffin. Apparently 
the thought that by his carelesraess hC' might be 
prejudicing the safety of his patron im the other 
world did not worry the Egyptian scribe. 

The Coffin Texts are intermediate in character, 
as in time, between riie Pyramid Texts and the 
Book of the Dead, The old solar ideas of the 
Pyramid Texts are still' present j but the Osirian- 
izmg process, already begun, has been carried a 
stage wtheri and now we have indications of the 
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intrusion of the essentially Osirian idea of an 
under world into the old soJar idea of a celestial 
heaven. Breasted epigramniatically sums up the 
dip of the balance in the Coffin Texts towards 
the Osirian side by the remark that in the Pyramid 
Texts Osiris was lifted skywai*d, while in the 
Coffin Texts Ba is dragged earthward (p. 277). 
The idea of a Western Elysium, in contradistinction 
to the solar idea of an Eastern one, begins to 
appear, and the character of the Elysium begins 
to ^proximate to that of the Sekhet Aaru, ‘ Eield 
of Buhrushes,’ as found in the Book of the Dead, 
Thus one of the chapters of the Coffin Texts is 
concerned with * Building a House for a Man in 
the Nether World, digging a Pool, and planting 
Fruit trees.’ Already the Coffin Texts exhibit 
instances of the desire, which reaches full develop- 
ment later, of furnishing the deceased with words 
of power to enable him to assume various trans- 
formations. V arious texts enable him to transform 
himself into Hhe blazing eye of Horns,’ into an 
*e^^^-bird,’ or into *the servant at the table of 
Hathor ’ ; and along with this development comes 
another which reaches an extraordinary pitch in 
the Book of the that of charms to protect 

the deceased against the dangers of the under 
world. Thus there are charms for ‘preventing 
the head of a man from being taken from him, 
for repulsing serpents and crocodiles, for prevent- 
ing a man from being obliged to walk head down- 
wards, and so forth. This kind of rubbish, toAvards 
which the Egyptian mind had an extraordinary 
inclination, increases steadily in amount until the 
really valuable morality of the Book of the Dead 
is almost choked under its senseless bulk. 

The Book of the Dead, properly so called, makes 
its appearance with the New Empire in the 16th 
and following centuries B.O., under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties. The change from inscrip- 
tions on tomb-walls to inscriptions on the inner 
surfaces of coffins is now followed by a further 
change : the texts which form the new compilation 
for the use of the dead are now written on rolls 
of papyrus, and placed in the coffin. The various 
versions extant from the XVIIIth to the XXIInd 
djTi. have mainly been derived from tombs near 
Thebes, and therefore the Book of the Dead of this 
period is known as the Theban. Eecension. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that there never 
was a standard text, or anything even remotely 
approaching to such a thing. Probably no two 
papyri agree as to the number of chapters, or the 
contents of them, and the divergencies are extra- 
ordinarily great. The size and content of the 
so-called Book of the Dead which was buried with 
any particular man depended entirely upon the 
power or the will of his friends to purchase a 
satisfactory copy for him or the reverse. The poor 
man has a rnea^-e roll a few feet in length, con- 
taining a pitiful selection of a few of the more 
important chapters; the rich man may have a 
sumptuous version from 60 to 100 ft. in length and 
con tainin g anything up to 120 or 130 chapters. In 
the XVIIIth dyn. the scribes began to ornament the 
text with desims in black outline, known as vig- 
nettes. Littleby little the practice developed, and 
in the XIXth dyn. the illustrated papyrus had be- 
come the rule. The illustrations are often beautiful 

g ieces of illumination, and sometimes attention 
as been given to them at the expense of the text. 
In the most notable papyri of the XXIst dyn. 
the development of the artistic work continues at 
the expense of the text, which has become very 
corrupt, and also begins to contain passages whien 
are not found in the older versions. This tendency 
xs accjBntuated in the XXIInd dyn. papyri, whien 
contain sections that, strictly speaking, have no 
. conne^n with the Book of the Dead. And from 


this time onAvards there is a falling off in the 
versions, until a time is reached Avlien no copies 
of the book seem to have been written. This 
period coincides Avith the decline of the poAver of 
the priests of Amen-Ba. 

In the XXVI th dyn., hoAvever, the book take^ 
a neAv lease of life. It now appears to have been 
reduced to some sort of order, to have been, in 
fact, edited and systematized. The result of this 
editing is the Saite Becension. It contains four 
chapters which have no counterparts in the earlier 
versions. 

In the Ptolemaic period we have a version which 
is best represented by the Turin Papyrus, from 
which Lepsius prepared his Avell -known edition. 
It is the longest extant collection of texts, contain- 
ing nominally 165 chapters — some of them, hoAvever, 
are really vignettes, and others duplicates, the 
number of actual chapters being 153. 

MeanAvhile a number of short religious works 
had been compiled, containing what at this period 
was deemed to be most essential in the old versions 
of the hook, and these are more commonly found 
in the end of the Ptolemaic period than the full 
version. The.se are known as the Shai'enSensen 
(‘Book of Breathings’); they, con tain no hymns, 
no addresses to the gods — nothing, in fact, which 
does not directly refer to the life of the deceased in 
the Avorld beyond. They may he regarded as an 
epitome of all that the Egyptian hoped to obtain 
in the spirit Avorld. 

In the Boman period there are still found small 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with statements referring 
to the happiness of the deceased in the next Avorld ; 
and even in the early centuries of the Christian era 
the knoAvledge and use of the hook were not quite 
extinct, for selections from it are found on coffins 
as late as the 2nd century. 

If AA^e take into consideration the fragmentary 
versions in use as late as the 2nd cent. A.D., the 
actually extant documents of Egyptian reli^on, 
the Pyramid and Coffin Texts, and the Book of 
the Dead, a period of practically 3000 yea?s 
on the most limited sy^^tem oi dating ; and, allow-* 
ing for the fact that even in the earliest texts 
theological ideas are to a great extent developed 
and stereotyped, we shall probably not exceed 
reasonable limits in saying that these documents 
represent the theological development of at least 
5000 years. Petrie’s system of dating would, of 
course, considerably extend this period. 

The object of the Book of the Dead was simply 
and solely to secure for deceased persons eternal 
life and all the advantages which the Egyptian 
considered desirable in the world beyond the ^ave 
(ef. art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). There are chapters the knowledge 
of which Avas intended to preserve the body from 
decay or the ravages of certain animals— eh. 
xxvi., ‘Of driving away Apshait’ (the beetle or 
cockroach), and ch. xlv., ‘ Or not suffering corrup- 
tion in the under world’; chapters providing 
charms against the serpent ^nepi, the serpent 
Berek, and the crocodile that c^fes to take away 
the charm from the deceased; chapters ‘Of not 
letting a man be burnt or scalded in the under 
world,’ and ‘ Of not eating filth or drinking filthy 
Avater in the under world,’ and so forth. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of these 
chapters, and of many others of similar import, 
that they are somewhat melancholy reading. 
Allowance has, of course, to be made for the fact 
that they are full of allusions to a mytholo^ the 
Icnowledge of which has almost absolutely perished, 
and that these allusions may have been full of 
signification to the Egyptian, though they are 
meaningless to us. It seems, however, that very 
early the sense of a number of the references haa 
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already been lost, as there are several chapters 
which contain glosses on the various allusions, 
and these glosses do not always a^ee. Very often 
the chapters do not rise above Uie level oi mere 
vulgar incantation . Sonieti mes they consist simply 
of an endless series of names supposed to have 
Magical power; sometimes they are merely ludi- 
crous— e.y., ch. xxxiii., *Of repulsing serpents in 
the under world ’ ; 

* Hail, thou serpent Rerek, advance not hither I Behold Seb 
and Shu. Stand still now, and thou shalt eat the rat which is 
an abominable thing unto Ea, and thou shalt crunch the bones 
of a filthy cat.* 

The most important ch^ter of the book is 
cxxv., which embodies the Egyptian conception of 
the judgment of the dead. It consists of three 
parts: the introduction, the famous ‘Negative 
Confession,’ and a concluding text, and is fully 
discussed in artt. Confession (Egyptian), and 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian). 

The fundamental religious idea of the Egyptian 
mind was that of immortality, and it is to the 
Pyramid Texts and the Booh of the Dead that we 
owe our knowledge of the extraordinary develop- 
ment which this idea had reached in Egypt at the 
earliest historical period, of the wonderful per- 
sistency with which it was maintained and worked 
out into almost endless detail, and, most of all, of 
the strange resemblances which the Egyptian con- 
ception of resurrection and immortal life presents 
to the Christian conception. The Book of the Dead 
is not to be taken as in any sense a complete state- 
ment of Egyptian belief— a thing which as yet is 
conspicuous^ lacking. The name sometimes given 
to it, * The Egyptian Bible,’ is a total misnomer. 
But in the working out of its central theme it 
affords unquestionable evidence of the fact that the 
conception of immortality and resurrection held by 
the ancient Egyptian was such as no other religi- 
ous system of antiquity ever approached. 

■Little is told us of whether any intercourse was 
expected in the other world with the souls of those 
who had been known on earth, but chs. lii., cx., 
and clxxxix. at least indicate that the deceased 
looked forward to recognizing and being protected 
by the spirits of his father and mother. 

The other sacred books related to the Booh of 
the Dead may be briefly dismissed. 

The Booh of the Overthrowing of Apej?i contains 
fifteen chapters treating of the various methods of 
destroying this enemy of souls in the under world. 
Its matenal is largely borrowed from the Booh of 
the Dead (Papyrus of Nesi- Amsu, British Museum). 

The Booh of Knowing thod which is in the Duat 
contains a description of the twelve parts of the 
under world through which the bark of the sun 
journeyed during the hours of night. It tells the 
names of these divisions, of the gates and gods be- 
longing to each, and states the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of these names. 

The Booh of Breathings is largely a compilation 
from the Book of the Dead, and in the later periods 
was buried with the dead, being placed under the 
left arm, near the heart. 

3 . Miscellaneous writings, — Under this heading 
are to be included numerous hymns of Ra, Osiris, 
HSpi, Ptah, and other gods (of, art. Hymns [Egyp- 
tian]) ; the Festi/val Songs of Isis and Nephthys ; 
the Litanies of Seher ; the Lamentations of Isis 
and Nephthys, and other similar works. 

The Festival Songs and Lamentations are poems 
dealing with the Osirian myth, and supposed to 
be recited by the two goddesses with a view to 
effecting the resurrection of the dead Osiris. The 
ancient Legends of the Gods and their relations to 
mankind are found in inscriptions in several tombs 
(notably in the tomb of Seti l.) and in various 
papyri, and have been frequently translated. 


In addition there are certain books which do 
not strictly come under the heading of ‘ sacred,’ but 
have yet a semi-religious character. Among them 
may ^ mentioned tlie Precepts of Ptahlietep, of 
Gemnihaiy of Ani, and of Khensu-heiep, writings 
essentially of the same character as the book 
of Proverbs, while the Lay of the Harper (or 
Song of King Antcf) may be compared with 
Ecclesiastes, and a remarkable comment on the 
social and moral condition of the land in the 
Middle Kingdom is found in the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer, 

LiTBRiTURB.— i. P7EAMID Tjetts.— Versions : G. Maspero, 
Les Inscriptions des pyramides dc Saqgarah, Paris, 1894 ; K. 
Sethe, Die altagyptischen Pyramidentexte, Leinz’c. 

Examples of the texts are given by E. A. W. BiKige, 

Religion, London, 1908, and Literattcre of the Uyypiidnit, do. 
1914. The best summary of their contend and appreciation of 
their importance is found in J, H. Breasted, development 0 / 
Religion and Tht-v-vr !n .i 1 . nt E-- do. 

ii. Tee Bor.h' or rsn: /»:;.■ 5 : Tests, P. 

Lacan, ‘Te.v.-;.- rc";i-. ix,' /;'/V xwi. I. If-'-: -xxvil. fl906], 
xxviii. [i906]-x\\i::. I'.uli-; R. Lepsir.s, Texte des 
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J. Baikie. 

LITERATURE (Indian Vernacular). —The 
literature of the modern vernaculars of India may 
be divided into two main classes— that written 
under Musalm§.n, and that written under Hindu, 
influence. The former dates from the Mughul 
conquest, and was Oomposed mainly in the Urdu 
form of HindOstanl. Up to the introduction of 
printing at the beginning of the 19th cent, it was 
nearly all in verse and was confessedly writiten on 
Persian models and in Persian metres. The earliest 
works date from the 16th cent. A.D., but the 
standard of composition was set by Wall of 
Aurangabad in the Deccan, who flourished at 
the end of the 17th cent., and who is known as 
‘the Father of MeMa being the technical 

name for the form of Hindostani used by these 
poets. From the Deccan the taste for this literature 
spread to Delhi, where Wall found numerous, 
successors, and thence to Lucknow. The most 
celebrated of the Delhi poets were Baff u’s-Sauda, 
best known for his satires, and Mir Taqi, famed 
for the purity of the language in which his 
Ghazals and Mathnams were expressed. Both 
these flourished in the 18th century. Among the 
Lucknow poets the most celebrated was Mir Hasan 
(18th cent.). HindSstani prose hardly existed as 
literature ddl the foundation of the College of Fort 
William in Calcutta at the commencement of the 
19th century. It began with the prefaratioh of 
text-books for students at the College* and since 
then has had a prosperous existence. It has been 
specially successful in the department of fiction. 
The novels of such authors.as Katan Nath Sarshar 
and 'Abdul Hallui Sharar are worthy of a wider 
circle of readers than that to which they are 
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condemned "by the language in which they are 
written. 

Although the above literature grew up under 
Musaiman auspices, its language has been success- 
fully adopted by many educated Hindus, some of 
whoiii are looked upon at the present day as 
masters of an exceptionally pure style. 

The beginnings of Hindu literature in the modern 
vernaculars were religious. In the North, up to 
about the 16th cent. A.D., the language of religion 
was Sanskrit, hut, in the South, vernaculars were 
employed at a mu§h earlier period. There is a 
great collection of Saivite texts in Tamil, said to 
go back to the 2nd or 3rd century. The more 
important of them are described in the art. 
Dbavidians (South India). To these can be added 
a long list of Vai^navite works in the same language 
dating from before the time of Ramanuja (12th 
cent.). The most note’^orthy of these are referred 
to by A. Govindacharya in two papers in the JMAS 
( 1910, p. 565 if. , and 191 1, p. 935 fe ). The Dravidian 
doctors employed both Sanskrit and Tamil for 
their writings. As a rule, it may be said that the 
Vadagalais, or Northern Tamils, wrote in Sanskrit, 
while the Tehgalais, or Southerners, wrote in 
Tamil (ef. Govindacharya, in JBASt 1912, p, 714). 

In Northern India vernacular religious literature 
is of enormous extent and, considered merely as 
literature, of great merit. It owes its origin to 
the spread of the Vaisnavite Bhakti-Marga under 
Ramananda and his followers (see art. Bhakti- 
MXrga, vol. ii. p. 539 ft’., esp. 646). All the great 
writers of this eaidy period belonged to humble 
ranks of life, and were not Sanskrit scholars. 
Each therefore wrote in his own vernacular. 

‘The greatest of all the moderns, Tulsi Das, although a 
Brahman by caste, was abandoned by his parents at birth, and 
was picked up and educated by a wandering ascetic, i^blr 
was a weaver, and DSdu a humble ootton*carder. NSmd§v, 
the founder of hfarStba poetry, was a tailor, and his most 
famous successor, Tukarilm, a struggling Sudra shopkeeper. 
Tiruvalluvar, the brightest star in the South Indian firmament, 
was a Pariah, the lowest of the low ; and YSmana, the most 
admired of Telugu writers, was an untaught peasant.' ^ 

In Northern India this i^a/c^i-literature falls 
into two groups — that devoted to Ramachandra, 
and that devoted to Krsna (Krishna). In both 
eases it includes not only devotional works, but 
all branches of literature ancillary thereto. 

In the art. Bhakti-MAroa (voI. ii. p. 543) it has 
been pointed out that the foundation of the religion 
is the belief in the fatherhood of God. This is 
more especially true as regards that literature in 
which Ramachandra is regarded as the most perfect 
presentation of the Deity, and on this idea is based 
some of the most lofty poetry that India, ancient 
or modern, has produced. In the Ganges valley, 
Kabir (15th cent.) preached the doctrine in wise 
and pithy sayings that are still household words in 
Hindostan. An ojBfshoot from his teaching was the 
Sikh religion, whose sacred book, the Adi Granth, 
is a collection of hymns by various authors formed 
by degrees in the course of the 16th century (see artt. 
Granth, Sikhs). Both Kabir and Nanak (the 
founder of Sikhi^) were more or less sectarian in 
their teaching. A greater man than either, but 
the founder of no sect, was the famous poet Tulsi 
(16th-17th cent.), the author of the religious 
epic entitled the Edma-churita-m&nma^ or ‘Lake 
or the Gestes.of ESma,’ and of at least eleven other 
important works. His influence down to the 

E resent day over the people of Hindostan cannot 
e overrated, Tulsi Das was a native of Awadh 
(Ondh), and this country was the scene of Rama- 
chandra’s early life and of his latest years. The 
poet, therefore, wrote in the AwadM dialect of 
Eastern Hindi, and this form of speech has ever 
^ee, in the Ganges valley, been the only one 
employed for celebrating, the deeds of Rama- 
' 1 Q. A. Grierson, in IGI ii. 416. 


chandra, and, indeed, for epic poetry of every 
description. 

In Hindostan proper, numerous followers and 
imitators of Tulsi Das have nan-ated the story of 
Ramachandra, and the same subject has also, 
though to a less extent, attracted writers in othei^ 
parts of India. In Bengali there is the 16th cent. 
Bdmdyana of Kii’ttibas Ojha, which is still recited 
at village festivals. In Marathi, the learned 
MSrSpant wrote several poems dealing with Rama, 
hut the favourite deity of this language is Kr^na. 

In the south of India we have a Tamil Bdnidyana 
written by Kamban in the 11th cent., a Malay alam 
Bdma-charita of the 13th or 14th cent., and a 
Kanarese Bdmdyana by Kumara Valmiki, said to 
be one of the oldest works in that language. 

The literature based on the presentation of 
Krsna as the Deity differs from the Rama-literature 
in’ one important particular. The love of God is 
represented, not as that of a father to his child, 
but as that of a man for a maid. The soul’s 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by the self- 
abandonment to Kr^na of bis q^ueen Radha, and all 
the hot blood of Oriental passion is encouraged to 
pour forth one mighty torrent of prayer and praise 
to the divine Lover. The whole idea is based on 
sexual relations ; and, though the mystics who first 
wrote of it did so in all purity of conscience, in 
later years it developed into erotic poetry of a 
character too gross for description. 

It is natural that most of the literature of this 
school should take a lyric form. According to 
tradition, Krsna’s earlier exploits centred round 
the town of Mathura, and it was from this locality 
that his worship in the Ganges valley spread to 
other parts of Northern India. Hence, just as the 
Rama-literatiu*e is couched in Awadhi, so the 
Krsna-literature of Hindostan is mainly recorded 
in tie Braj Bhakha dialect spoken round Mathura. 

Its most famous witer was Sflr Das (16th cent.), ’ 
the blind bard of Agra. His 8%ra-s&gara^ or * The 
Ocean (of songs) of Stir Das, ^ and the epic of Tulsi 
Das arev considered to have exhausted betw<een , 
them all the possibilities of Indian , poetry*^np ^ 
later poet could write anything original. In spite 
of this dictum, one later writer in Braj Bhal&ia, 
Bihari Lai of Jaipur (i7th cent.), composed the 
Sat Saif or ‘ Seven Centuries * of verses, a collection 
of seven hundred masterpieces in dainty miniature 
painting of scenes or incidents in the life of Krsna. 
Numerous other writers connected with this pliase 
of religion followed Stir Das in the Ganges valley. 

In Bihar, to the east, he was preceded by VidyS- 

g ati Thakur (16th cent.), who, however, wrote in 
is own language, an old form of Bihari. He was . 
the first of the old master-singers of Eastern India, 
and was followed and imitated by Chaitanya and ; . 
other religious lyric poets in Bengali. Assam, 
further east, and, in the west, Rajputana, Kash- 
mir, Gujarat, and the MarAtha country have all 
been prolific in this style of composition, the most 
famous writers being Mira Bai, the queen poetess 
of Mewar (I6th cent.), and Tujcaxam (17th cent.) 
the Maratha. In the south of India we have the 
great Tamil hymnology, I^^NdlcLyira-prahandhamf 
some of the contents of .which are said to date from 
the 12th cent., and, in Telugu, the BMgavata of 
Bammera PCtaraja, which ranks as a classic. 
There are also several works in Kanarese. 

Reference has already been made to the Saivite 
literature of S. India. There is a considerable 
literature devoted to Siva in the north. The best 
known is that of Bengal, where the worship of 
Durga, the ^akti, or energic power of ^iva, is 
very popular, Tliere were numerous writers who 
dealt with the worship of this goddess. The most 
admired is probably Mukundarama Chakravartl 
(17tb cent.), author of the Snmanta Sauddgar^ 
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or ‘Adventures of the Merchant ^rimanta,’ and 
the Ckan^h ^ poem in praise of the goddess 
Durga. Extracts from the latter have been trans- 
lated into English verse by E. B. Cowell {JABBc 
Ixxi. [1902], extra no.). There is also a consider- 
^ able Saivite literature in Kashmir. This directly 
deals with Siva, rather than with his ^akti^ and is 
more in agreement with the Saivite writings of the 
South described in the art. Dravidians (S. India). 

A few lines must be devoted to the non-religious 
vernacular literature of India. Of great importance 
are the bardic chronicles of RajpCLtana, Gujarat, 
and the MarathS country. The name of the earli- 
est and most famous of these, the Pritklrdj Bdsau 
of Chand Bardai (12th cent.), is familiar to students 
of J. Tod’s Majasthan (London, 1829-32, frequently 
reprinted), in which the poem is freely quoted. A 
semi-historical work, the Padumdwati of Malik 
Muhammad, is an epic poem in Awadhi of con- 
siderable merit. 

The technical study of poetics gave rise to a 
large literature, to a certain extent ancillary to 
the literature of religion. Its most famous writer 
in Northern India was Ke^av Das of Bundelkhand 
(16th cent.), who wrote in Braj Bhakha. 

The introduction of printing into India has given 
an immense impetus to the writing of books. It 
is impossible to deal with the results of this OTeat | 
increase in the mass of reading matter, good and 
bad j it must suflSce to say that, so far as Hindu 
literature is concerned, it has tended more and 
more to follow English models. The only writer 
in the vernacular who has gained a high reputa- 
tion in both Europe and Asia on the grounds of 
originality and imagination is the modem Bengali 
poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Letbraturs.— OJ he oi»2y work attempting to deal with the 
vernacular literature of India as a whole Is R. W. Frazer, 
A IMerary Bistorp InMa^ London, 1898 ; G. A. Grierson, 
In X0/, vol. il. (Oxford, 1908), ch. xi, may also be consulted. 
Brief and incomplete accounts of the literatures of most of the 
literary languages of S. India have appeared in such periodicals 
as ZA and in prefaces to grammars and dictionaries. For 
Marathi literature the English student can find the most ac- 
cessible account in the preface to J. T. Molesworth, 
Dictionary \ Bombay, 1867. For Bengali see Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature^ Calcutta, 
1911, the philological parts of which should be used with 
caution, and a valuable collection of selections from Bengali 
literature entitled Vailga Sdhiiya Pariehaya, Calcutta, 1914. 
For N. India generally of. G. A. Grierson, The Modern vema* 
cukLT Literature of JHTtndiJstdw, Calcutta, 1889 ; the dates in 
this are frequently taken from native sources, and are not 
always to be relied upon. See also C. J. Lyall, art. ‘ Hindo- 
stam Literature,’ i’Br li xiii. ; and Ganeia Viliari Misra, 

SySma Vihari Misra, and Sukadeva Vibari Misra, MUra- 
bandhu-vinoda (Hindi), in course of publication, pt. i., Kba^dwa 
and AUah&bad, 1913. G, A. GRIERSON. 

LITERATURE (Jewish).— The term ‘Jewish 
literature’ is used to cover those writings of the 
Jewish people which were composed after the com- 
pletion of the Biblical (OT) canon, and which are 
devoted to the discussion or exposition of Judaism 
— its teachings, its history, and its documentary 
sources— and designed primarily for Jewish readers. 
This definition excludes all such works of Jewish 
authorship as, though written in Hebrew and meant 
for Jewish readers, deal with matters of general 
learning or literature. 

L Tee transition from oral tradition to 
’ WRITTEN RECORDS, — Between the completion of 
the Hebrew canon and the rise of Jewish literatui’e 
there is an interval of several hundred years, and 
the reason why the literary activity of the Jews 
was so long in abeyance is that they regarded it as 
. unlawful to commit their teachings to writing. 
The Scripture, as the Book par excellence, could 
suffer no other book to approach it ; all supple- 
. mentary doctrine must be imparted orally (min 
rte ‘ to set down the oral teachmg in 

writing is forbidden.’ Thus, even the Biblical 
Apocrypha were regarded as own D'lgp, ‘ex- 
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traneous books.’ The idea that the production 
of new works was unlawful must have been pre- 
valent by the time of the elder Sirach, and hence 
his collection of proverbs could not he received into 
the canon ; an author who wished to reach the 
public by a book had to publish it under some 
ancient and venerable name, such as Daniel. 
That the Alexandrian Jews were at that time 
displaying a remarkable literary fertility did not 
affect the Jewish authorities in Palestine at all, 
for the works of the former were written in Greek, 
and could, therefore, make no claim to canonicity. 
Thus all the creations of the Jewish mind in this 
epoch remained unwritten; translations of the 
Bible, prayers, academic and popular instruction, 
the development of law and custom, of ethics and 
religion— ml these were carried on by oral instruc- 
tion only. Apart from letters and fugitive notes 
relating chiefly to ancient pedigrees,^ there is only 
a single document that has come down from ancient 
times in a written form, viz. the roll of festivals 
imujB a list of joyous memorial days of the 
Jewish nation (Jth 8®, xagy.oawal otKov T<rpa'))X) — 
that remarkable Aramaic calendar whieb stands 
as a monument of Jewish national pride, though 
it is extant only in a revised form with relativmy 
late scholia (JE viii. 427 1). 

It would appear that as regards the HaggSda 
the interdict upon written communication was 
somewhat relaxed soon after the fall of the Jewish 
State, while as regards the Haiakha it was still 
rigidly observed (Bab. Gittin, 606). The first com- 
plete literary product of post-Biblical Judaism is 
the MishriS, which was redacted c. a.d. 200 by R. 
Judah NSst Whether the Mishna was at once 
committed to writing is a question which is still — 
as it has been for a thousand years— a subject of 
controversy among scholars ; and, while there are 
ostensible indications of its having been in written 
form from the first, yet our reliable sources rather 
support the hypothesis that at the time of its 
redaction and even for centuries afterwards it was 
stni transmitted in a purely oral form {JE viii. 
614). By the time we reach the redaction of the 
Babylonian Talmud, however (c, A.D. 600), the 
ancient prohibition must at length have been set 
aside, the change being necessitated, indeed, by 
the exigencies of the period — the repeated inter- 
ference of the State in forbidding the continuance 
of the seminaries in their’ traditional ways— and 
also by the enormous growth of the material, 
winch had now become too great a load for the 
human memory. In view of these facts, the last 
of the AmOrS-tm and the Sabdraim found it necesr 
sary to break with the past by committing the 
Talmud to writing, and they thereby cleared the 

g round for the growth of a Jewisn literature. 

nee the ban against writing had thus been lifted 
I from the Hill&Si§.— that important dbmain wher6 
the interdict had been observed most rigorously— 
Jewish scholars formed the resolution, hesitat- 
ingly at first, but with time ever the more con- 
fidently, to write down and make more generally 
known the facts of their people’s life and doctrine. 

II. Literary periods,— literature, in 
the fifteen centuries of its development, has passed 
through a variety of phases. To the period from 
c, A.B. 560 to 1000 we must assign its initial stagesj 
in which the various branches of literature had to 
be evolved and wi’ought into form. While formerly 
knowledge of every kind was contained and indis- 
criminately massed together in the Talmud, special 
departments were now gradually disengaged from 
the mass, and were dealt with in monographs and 
more or less systematically.. To the Ga6n Sa*adya 
b. Joseph (A.©. 8^942 • .see art. Sa'adya) belongs 

1 Ot Joel Miiller, Brief e und Respotisen aus der vorgaond- 
ischmjildisehen Liieraipar, Berlin, 1886. 
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the distinction of having been the first to treat of 
the most widely varied branches of Jewish the- 
ology in special works, and thus to have laboured 
as a pioneer, so that he has been rightly named 
* the chief of the speakers in every place.’ From 
A.D. 1000 to 1200 Jewish literature passed through 
its medisBval period of fertility in two ramifications, 
viz. a Hispano- Arabic, which displays a powerful 
tendency to scientific thoroughness and systemati- 
zation, and a Franco-German, which in more 
ciiaracteristic fashion further elaborated the tradi- 
tional materials of knowledge. The period from 
1200 to 1500 was one of decline, and from 1500 to 
1760 one of j)rofound decadence, during which the 
literary activity of the Jews was mainly confined 
to Poland and the East ; but, from the advent of 
Moses Mendelssohn 1729-86), Jewish litera- 
ture, now in contact with the spirit of European 
culture, experienced a fresh revival which, mainly 
under the influence of Leopold Zunz (1794-1886), 
developed into a scientific treatment of Judaism, 
i.c. a methodical and critical discussion of the 
thought expressed in the Jewish teachings and 
evolved from the Jewish mind, and has ^ce found 
expression in numerous works, not only in Hebrew, 
but in all the languages of Europe. We cannot 
here trace Jewish literature throughout its various 
epochs and in all its phases ; it must suffice to exam- 
ine the chief departments in which it was specially 
active, to indicate the tendencies that asserted 
themselves in it, and to search for the reasons that 
led to the success of this or that particular work. 
A characteristic feature of Jewish literature, as 
contrasted with the literatures of other peoples, is 
that it is not so much the work of individual 
authors a,s the collective product of the spirit 
of entire epochs. In many cases, too, it is ill pre- 
served— a result of the fact that it was not studied 
by the learned only, but spread among all classes ; 
and, further, that it did not merely serve an intel- 
lectual interest, but also provided for a religious 
need, and was in 'conseq.uenoe often disseminated 
and transmitted by untrained hands, in a form 
very difterent from what was originally intended. 

III. TSF SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS OF JEWrSB 
LITERATURE.--- Jem%h literature in its entire 
range may be conveniently brought under the 
following categories, with which we shall deal in 
order: (1) Scripture study and investigation of 
the Hebrew language ; (2) works relating to the 
Talmud ; (3) historical literature ; (4) systematic 
theology ; and (5) liturgical and secular poetry. 

X. Scripture study and investigation of the 
Hebrew languag:e.— Jewish literature is first of 
all, as it was originally, exegesis of Scripture- 
Biblical study in the broadest sense of the term. 
Targum and Midrash constitute its earliest forms, 
and perhaps the two were originally one, for the 
Targum was of the nature of paraphrase, and thus 
involved a kind of exegesis. Traces of the old, noti- 
literal rendering of the Scriptures are found in the 
so-called Palestinian Targums— the Targum of 
Jonathan and the Fragmentary Targum. For the 
Pentateucli, however, the rendenng to which 
Aquila first gave the name of the Targum of 
Onqelos, and which assumed its definitive form in 
the Babylonian schools of the 3rd cent. A.D., 
became the standard of authority ; it was recited 
in the synagogue, and was generally regarded by 
the J ews as the Targum. For the Prophets, again, 
the acknowledged standard was the so-called 
Targum of Jonathan— not much later in date 
than that of Onqelos ; while here, too, the other 
Palestinian Targums fell into the background. 

< For the Hagiographa there was in the period of the 
Talmud no recognized Targum at all, and the 
rendering^ which we now possess were separatel^^ 
\ executed in the course of centuries, some of them, 


indeed, not having been completed till after A.D. 
1000 (cf. JE xii. 67 fi’.). ‘Midrash’ (g.v.) denotes 
exposition of Scripture, and was at first attached to 
the particular passages explained ; but in the Bible 
itself we find the word used in the sense of a repro- 
duction of older narratives (2 Ch 24^; cf. 13^). 
The Midrash was of a twofold character ; from the 
text of Scripture it evolved laws— the H&lakha — 
or else deduced moral and religious teachings, 
adding stories and parables — the Haggada. The 
Hfilalmic Midrash was compiled chiefly in the 
schools of R. Ishmael ben Elisha (early 2nd cent. 
A.D.) and K. ‘Aqtba (see art. Al^IBA BEN JOSEPH), 
and the latter school continued to he regarded as 
authoritative ; the work of both schools, however^ 
being in the mass subsequently lost, has come down 
to us in mere fragments ; and it is only recently that 
we have been able, with the help of the Midrash 
hag-Gddhdl, a compilation of the 13th cent. , written 
in Yemen, to piece the remains together, and obtain 
an approximate idea of the form of the ancient 
Midrashtm. The Haggadic Midrash is of vast 
extent ; much of it is included in the Talmud, but 
it is found also in special collections. Leaving out 
of account the immense number of smaller Mid- 
rashlm (JE viii. 672 tf.), we may distinguish the 
following great compilations i the Midrash Rabba 
or Midrash Rabbdth to the Pentateuch and the 
Five Megilldth, to Esther, Ruth, Song of Solomon* 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, the Tanliiima to 
the Pentateuch, and the Midrash to the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Samuel ; but, while all these con- 
tinuously follow the order of their respective texts, 
the Pesiqta collections deal only with selected por- 
tions of the T6rah or of the Prophets, for use at 
festivals or on special Sabbaths. Mention should 
also be made of the two great Midrashic com|)ila' 
tions known respectively as the Yalqiit Shim dnt, 
which probably took shape in Germany during the 
12th cent. A.D., and embraces the entire Bible, and 
the Midrash hag-Gddhdl of Yemen already referred 
to, which is confined to the Pentateuch {w. 557 &i). 
The Haggadic Midrash has been brought within 
the reach of contemporary scholarsliip by the 
monumental works of Wilhmm Bacher, J)ie Agada 
der bahylonischen Amorder, Strassburg, 1878, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, do. 1890, 1902, and Die 
Agada der paldstin. Amorder, do, 1892-99. 

’The Midrash, frequently gives simple explana- 
tions of the words and meaning of the Scnpture 
text, but this is by no means its primary interest ; 
in the main it is concerned with religious and 
devotional ends. Jewish scholarship did not 
evolve a rational exegesis of its own— exegesis 
in the scientific sense — till the time of Sa*adya, 
who was a pioneer and wrote independent com- 
mentaries upon, as also a translation of, the whole 
Bible. In his excursuses he, too, writes with a 
religious purpose; but, on the whole, his chief 
concern is the. rationalistic, grammatical, and 
lexical exposition of Scripture. The movement 
which he initiated owes its further devel^ment 
in the main to European scholars. In Europe 
there arose two great exegetical schools, one in 
Spain, the other in Northern France. The Spanish 
school was largely influenced by Arabic learn- 
ing, and its most prominent representative was 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1168), whose works super- 
seded those of aU his predecessors (cf. JE vi. 620 ff., 
and art. Ibn Ezra, § i). His commentaries had 
an extraordinary popularity; they have come 
down to us in various MS copies, and were ap- 
pended to the first printed editions of the Bible. 
The Northern French school, again, while it cer- 
tainly lacked the scientific bent, the philological 
foundation, and the general culture of the Spanish, 
yet by its devoted study of the Biblical text and 
its sympathy -with the spirit of the written word 
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did a lai’ge amount of highly meritorious and 
exemplary work for the discovei^ of the verbal 
sense. It failed to gain recognition in its ripest 
representatives, who — particularly Samuel b. Meir 
(c. 1085-c. 1174)— have, in fact, been re-discovered 
by modern scholarship j but the favourite and 
most widely circulated commentary of the Middle 
Ages was the work of Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, 
called Rashi (1040-1105), who combined the old 
method of the Midrash with the effort to ascertain 
the plain meaning ; and consequently, though he 
certainly gives the dry details of exegesis, vre also 
find in his work passages of an attractive and 
edifying character. His commentary eclipsed 
all others in general esteem; from the outset 
to the present day it has been widely read, and 
has formed a subject of study by itself; while 
in the course of centuries it has drawn to itself 
over a hundred special commentaries, and ranks in 
the pcmular mind as * the commentary * Kar 
(cf. JJS X. 324 ft'.). A blending of the characteristic 
tendencies of the Spanish and Northern French 
schools appears among the scholars of Provence, 
from whose group sprang David Kimhi (1160-1235; 
ef. JE vii. 494 f.), wdiose exegetical works on the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa were specially 
prized. The re-discovery of the predecessors and 
successors of the exegetes named, as also the his- 
torical evaluation of the entire literature of the 
period, has been the work of modern scholarship. 
In Kimhi’s commentaries we find a new type of 
exegesis — the philosophical, which soon passed into 
the mystical. Of the wmrks that favour this type, 
those especially whicli were able to bring their more 
stubborn materials into a popular and generally 
accessible form attained a great vogue. These 
include the long-popular commentaries of Bon 
Isaac Abarbanel (1^7-1508; cf. JE i. 126), and 
also those of the so-called Bifirists {JE iii. 232), 
dating from the age immediately after Moses 
Mendelssohn. On the whole field of exegetical 
literature cf. JE iii. 162-176. 

Closely associated with the exegesis of Scripture 
were the works dealing with Hebrew philology. 
Linguistic study among the Jews was but rarely 
regarded as an end in itself, but, as the science of 
the language in which the Scripture w^as written, 
was pursued maiiily as an adjunct to Biblical 
investigation. The literary treatment of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography was systematically pro- 
secuted by the Hispano-Arabic school, the masterly 
works of which, however, were composed in Arabic, 
and accordingly, even when translated into Hebrew, 
attracted but little notice ; the philological writings 
of Judah b. David Hayyuj (b. c. 950 •, JE vi. 277 E) 
and Abu al-Walid Marwan ibn JanSh (early Ilth 
cent. ; ib, vi. 534 ff.), important as they are, were 
re-discovered only recently. The works of Ahraliam 
ibn Ezra enjoyed an enormous vogue, as did also, 
and even in a still greater degree, the grammar 
and dictionary of David Kimki, which have in 
many quarters retained their pre-eminence until 
recent times. From the 15th cent., however, a 
marked decline in linguistic studies began ; in pro- 
portion as mysticism prevailed, interest in the 
exact investigation of Hebrew fell away; the 
works of Elijah Levita (1468-1549 ; cf. J'E viii. 
46) attracted much less notice in Jewish than in 
Christian circles. Philology remained in a state 
of neglect until it was restored to its rightful posi- 
tion by the Mendelssohnian group ; the manuals of 
J. L. 'Ben-Ze’eb (1764-1811 ; JE ii. 681 ff.) were 
widely studied until they were superseded by more 
modern and more competent works. The revival 
of Hebrew philology was due in a very special 
degree to the pioneer work of S. D. Luzzatto 
(1800-65 ; cf. JE viii. 224 ft*. ). . Luzzatto was at the 
same time the first Jewish scholar for centuries 


who combined the study of the language with the 
exegesis of Scripture, aud may also he regarded as 
the most eminent independent representative of 
Biblical literature among the Jews of last century. 
With the name of Luzzatto that of Abraham Geiger 
(1810-74) deserves to be specially associated. Speak- 
ing generally, 'we may say that the Biblical science 
of the Jews during last century was profoundly 
influenced by the contemporary critical 'works ol 
Christian scholars in the same field. 

2 . Works relating to the Talmud.— The Talmud 
came to he the most important, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most highly esteemed branch of 
Jewish literature ; it is in a sense bound up with 
Biblical study, as its germs are found in the Mid- 
rash, and as it purports to be nothing more than an 
exposition of and a comidement to the Scriptures. 
It consists of two parts, the Mishna and its eluci- ' 
dation, the latter being the Talmud in the narrower 
sense ; the term G®mara, which is usually applied 
to the second part, is of relatively late origin, and 
was introduced into the text by the clerical censor- 
ship. Our use of the expression Hhe Talmud^ 
involves a presumption due to the facts of historical 
development ; for, although there is but one Mishna, 
there are two commentaries upon it — one of Pales- 
tinian, the other of Babylonian, origin. In tlie 
process of historical development, how^ever, the 
seminaries of Palestine wei’e early dissolved, while 
those of Babylonia maintained their position, and 
succeeded in establishing the regulative sujjremacy 
of their views aud decisions. The result was that, 
although in the earlier period the Palestinian 
scholars were held in great honour, and their 
decisions sought in all important questions, eventu- 
ally the scholars of Babylonia came to be the sole 
recognized authorities. In the age of the G®6nim 
(c. 600-1040) the Babylonian Talmud had secured 
so high a place in general esteem that its Pales- 
tinian counterpart was virtually forgotten ; and 
when, about the year 1000, the latter was once 
more brought to mind, consolation for its long 
neglect was sought in the pretext that the decisions 
of the Palestinian scholars had been known to the 
Babylonians, and had been duly taken into con- 
sideration by them. In consequence, the Pales- 
tinian Talmud remained in comparative obscurity ; , 
it was liot studied to anything like the same extent 
as the Babylonian, nor did it find a single commen- 
tator during the entire medico val period ; moreover, 
its text suffered such gross deterioration that we 
can now scarcely hope to see it restored even to a 
semblance of its original form. It should be noted, 
however, that a few Halfi-khic collections from 
Palestine, the so-called Minor Tractates, 'were 
appended to the Babylonian Talmud, and were 
studied in conjunction with it, thus becoming a 
factor in the further development of religious 
practice and religious law. The two Talmuds are 
not related to the Mishna in the same way ; in the 
Palestinian Talmud we have the commentary to 
forty Mishnaic Tractates, belonging to the first- 
four Orders ; in the Babylonian we have thiity- 
six only, principally from, the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Orders, while of the first and sixth Orders 
only one tractate in each is dealt ■with. 

As the Talmud, until the dawn of the modem 
epoch, occupied the central place in Jewish learn- 
ing, and formed the supreme standard of religious 
thought and practice among the Jews, it becanje 
the nucleus of an enormoua literature, which, in 
connexion ■\^ith its more out^anding representa- 
tives, may be summarized in the following divisions. 

(a) SiEplanatory works. no intricate a work as the 
Talmud, explanation was indispensable, ‘‘its own expositiojis were 
frequently very brief, and the links of connexion could be sup- 
plied only by those who had been initiated iulo the peculiar 
mode of its dialectic ; moreover, the language of the Jews, like 
their general .conditions of life, undem'ent.in process of time 
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radical chang:es, and was no longer the same as was presupposed 
in the Talmud. The need of explanation was felt at an early 
date, and soon, indeed, explanatory notes seem to have been 
attached to the text and transmitted with it; thus we find 
writers of the 10th cent, quoting verbatim from comments 
dating from the 6tb.i On the other hand, what we may call an 
expository literature was not evolved till a much later day, for 
it was the Gednim of the 10th cent, who first felt constrained to 
supply written comments— first of all in the form of explana- 
tions of words ; and these, again, were the germs of the com- 
prehensive dictionaries, of which the most celebrated was the 
^Arukh of Nathan b. Jefeiel of Eome (t 1106 ; cf. JJS ix. 180 ff.). 
The first commentaries in the ordinary sense, however, were pro- 
duced in N. Africa c. a.d. 1000 ; besides explaining words, they 
gave short notes elucidating the context. The most important 
of these N. African commentaries is that of E. ^ananel b. 
l^ughiel of Kairwan (990-1060 ; cf. JE vi. 206). In Spain little 
progress was made in the composition of commentaries, 
although it was in that country that the most influential 
Mishna commentary of the Middle Ages was composed, viz. 
that of Moses Maimonides (Cff.v.] 1136-1204 ; of. JKix, 73 ff.), 
written originally in Arabic, but afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, and from the time that it was first printed (1492) to 
the present day regularly embodied in editions of the Mishna 
or the Talmud. The most notable contributions to the exposi- 
tion of the Talmud were produced in Germany and France. 
Talmudic learning, carrying with it the earliest commentaries, 
spread by way of Italy to Germany, E. Gershom h. Judah, 
* the tight of the Exile ' (t 1040 ; cf. JE v. 638 f.), who taught 
in Mainz, gave the impulse to a new method of Talmudic exposi- 
Mon, His school not only dealt in the most thorough manner 
with details, but attached great importance to bnnging out 
the connexion of thought ; and from that school emanated the 
most notable of all commentaries on the Talmud, that of Bashi 
mentioned above. Its greatness lies in the fact that its author, 
with the self-restraint of genius, surrenders his mind whoKy to 
the text, suppressing his own opinions, and bent only upon dis- 
covering and exhibiting the thought of the original writer. 
Eashl never introduces superfluous matter ; nor, again, does he 
ever gloss over a difficulty ; he either gives a solution of it or 
modestly confesses that he has none to suggest. The work 
came to be used as an indispensable auxiliaxy to the study of 
the Talmud ; it superseded all previous commentaries, and 
threw all the later into the shade. While much of the exposi- 
tory literature of that age was buried in oblivion until the 
modem period, Eashi’s work was frequently conjoined with 
the MSS of the Tfdmud, and it has been bound up with the 
printed editions from the first; even at the present day, in- 
deed, it is regarded a$ an essential adjunct to the study of the 
Talmud, and no less as a work on thC whole unrivalled in its 
method. The French schools sought to supplement Eaahi ; they 
occasionally felt the need of a more dialectical mode of exposi- 
tion, and thought that the text of the Talmud shoula be 
furnished with decisions of the questions proposed and wnth 
references to practical life ; and, finding none of these things 
in EasM’s work, they wrote supplementary notesj tCsd/oth, 
which, however, did nob run continuously with the text, but 
here and there supplied comments of the desiderated type upon 
particular passages. Of these Tds3iists numerous schools arose 
in Germany and France during the 12th and 18th centuries ; 
the works which they produced w’ere much studied in the 
Middle Ages, and afterwards, from the time when the Talmud 
was first printed in its entirety (Venice, 1620), a number of 
them, selected for purposes of study, were issued in con- 
junction wdth it (cf. JJE xii. 202 fl.). A peculiar development 
of the expositoi'y literature appears in the so-called * novels ’ 
Q^iddu8kim)f which, taking their pattern from the works of 
Nal^manides (119^t-c, 1270) and Solomon b. Adreth (1235-1310), 
continued to be produced lor hundreds of years from the 13bh 
cent; they were really commentaries in the form of treatises on 
entire sections of the Tahnud. Talmudic commentaries flnallj* 
degenerated into mere empty dialectic, and this was specially 
the case in Germany and Poland from the 15th century. 

As regards the Palestinian Talmud, the Middle Ages scarcely 
produced a single commentator, and the modern period not 
even one, who deals with It from beginning to end. The best 
known and most widely circulated commentaries to it are tlie 
Qdrbdn hd-'Edhd of David Priinkel, the teacher of Most s 
Mendelssohn, and the Png Mdshe of Closes Margolioth (c. 17(JU). 
For the literature of the commentaries see JE xii. 28 ff. 

(d) Compendia . — ^While the Talmud was regarded as the 
standard to which all religious institutions must conform and 
by which all questions of law must be solved, it was, never- 
theless, but ill adapted to facilitate consultation for the de- 
cisions that were often required in practical life. Apail; from 
the fact that it was a work of vast compass, such as scarcely 
a single individual could completely master, it confined itself 
almost wholly to the discussion of the questions which it raised, 
and hardly ever gave a decision as to which of the opinions 
which it presented should be regarded as authoritative. Fur- 
ther, its matter is not always systematically arranged ; it 
lre<mently passes abruptly from one theme to another, so that 
Its discussions of a single question have often to be sought for 
and examined in widely separate places. In order to remedy 
these defects, Tehudai, Ga6n in Sura, had (c. a.d. 760) drawn up 
a Qompehdiuni of h&ldkhOtk, which was subsequently revised, 
eiilaxigw, and, as tlae Udldkhdth G*^dh6l6t?i, given a place in the 
•i'eligious nterature by Simon Qayyara (c. 850), from whose time 

, iOf.- N- ' Uriilli J" fihrbilcher filr jiid. Gesch. lend Litt., ii. 
(Frankfort,- 1^6) ,, ; 


it has been taken into account as a basis for all decisions (cf. 
JE vii. 461 ff.). The Sdldkhdth G^dhdldth often follows the 
Talmud’s own order, and, while abridging its discussions, it 
reproduces them with verbal accuracy, and in such a way as to 
make the final question quite clear. The same method was 
adopted by Isaac b. Jacob Alfasi (1013-1103), whose work was 
diligently studied, and was likewise used as a basis for decisions. 
This type of synoptical abridgment of the Talmud became the 
work of a special school, mainly in Spain, where it was culti- 
vated by many scholars— and with outstanding success by 
Asher b. Jelpel (t 1827), a native of Germany, who took Alfasi's 
text as his groundwork, and added to it numerous notes from 
the Tdsafists ; his compendium is generally given in the printed 
editions of ^e Talmud. 

Another mode of epitomizing the matter of the Talmud was 
to arrange it under the ‘ Six hundred and thirteen command- 
ments and prohibitions,’ an arrangement which is first found as 
an introduction to the EdldkhCth G^dhdldthf and was subse- 
quently often reproduced in comprehensive forms. The most 
important work of this class is the Sifer ham-Mi^wdtk of Moses 
Maimonides, which, originally written in Arabic, was several 
times translated into Hebrew, and found many opponents and 
many imitators (cf. JE iv. 181 ff.). 

The most important and practically most serviceable type of 
compendium, however, was the *Oode* in the narrower sense 
of the word. Here, too, Maimonides stands supreme ; his Mishne 
Tdrdh, written in Hebrew c. a.I). 1180, is the most systematic 
book in all Jewish literature ; with masterly skill he arranges 
the entire material of the Talmud according to subjects, groups 
it in paragraphs, and succeeds in presenting it in such a way 
that the reader can at once find his bearings. Each section 
of the work opens with a clear statement of its subject, and 
then proceeds from the less to the more significant, from de- 
tails to essentials, all being set forth so lucidly that the solution 
of any particular problem can be found without delay. The 
book met with the approbation which it so well merited— 
though it likewise encountered opposition, not only because of 
the bold and unpi-ejudioed views advanced by the author in 
the theological sections, but also— what chiefly concerns us here 
—because of its very structure. Codification was a process that 
was never greatly favoured among the Jews, who were disposed 
to fear that it might supersede the study of the sources : and 
with regard to the. work in question, consisting as it did of 
abstractly formulated paragraphs, and giving no references to 
sources or to the learned champions of particular views, they 
thought it well to guard specially against that danger. Never- 
theless, the admirable structure of the MisknS Tdrdhf and the 
veneration in which its author was held, made it a standard 
work; and the writings designed to elucidate or criticize it 
constitute a literary aggregate of vast proportions. 

Maimoilides, in importing the entire material of the Talmud 
into his Code, took no account of the question whether it still 
applied to the conditions of his age; tiius, e.g.f he dealt also 
with the laws regarding the Temple, the sacrifices, etc. About 
the year 1340, however, Jacob b. Asher drew up a new code, 
entitled Arbd'a in which he passed by such subjects as 

were no longer of practical siraificance, and took cognizance of 
views and decisions that had meanwhile come to the front ; 
moreover, unlike Maimonides, he dealt with the various themes 
in treatises, not in separate paragraphs, and, In particular, he 
gave expression to the views of scholars who haa lived in the 
centuries immediately preceding. The Arbd'd came to 

be a work of the utmost significance in the following period. 
Joseph Qaro (1488-1576 ; cf . Jii? iil. 586 ff., and art. Qaiio, Joseph) 
wrote a voluminous commentary to it, the Beth from 
which he afterwards compiled an abstract entitled SkUXfyan 
*Arukh. The ShulJj.dn 'Arukh follows the arrangement of the 
Arba'd T’urtm, and, like that work, is divided into four parts. 
It deals only with the laws that had been in force from the 
fall of the Temple, but it departs from its model and reverts 
to the method of Maimonides in giving rules only, short para- 
graphs, and in making no reference to its sources or to the 
advocates of particular views. In systematizing power and 
candour of thought, how'ever, Joseph Qaro is signally inferior 
to Maimonides ; he was strongly influenced by the mystic^ 
tendency in the theology of the period of decadence. The 
Shvifydn 'Zrukh was at first slighted, being regarded as a mere 
* book for the ignorant,’ and its eventual fame was due to its 
critics, w'bo gave expression to their opposing views in com- 
mentaries and supplements to it. To begin wife, Moses Isserles 
(1620-73; cf. JEvu 678 ff.) published a series of supplements 
to the B^th Y68eJ under the title of Darkki JUdslipt and after- 
wards re-issued them as glosses to the Shiill^n "Arukk ; here, 
on the basis of the Talmudic tradition then dominant in Ger- 
many, he frequently modified the decisions of Qaro. It was in 
this supplemented form that the ShvJpdn *Alrukh was feereafter 
regularly given to the public, but it did not win full recognition 
till about 1850, by which date each of its four parts had already 
formed fee text of celebrated commentaries ; these, however, 
were not of the nature of expositions, but were mther supple- 
ments, and often, indeed, in direct opposition to their text. 
Thus at length it gained an acknowledged position, yet never 
without encountering resistance ; and even in those circles of 
Jewish life where in principle it served as a norm there were 
countless departures from it in matters of detail. Qn the 
literature of the compendia cf., further, JE vii. 036 ff. 

(e) Responses.-^A, combination of the two forms of Talmudic 
literature dealt wife in the foregoing is found in fee ^^Sl6tk 
u-Tf^shubhOth (‘Questions and Answers ’), which contain expla- 
nations, decisions of particular cases, etc. The literary inter- 
change of views regarding Talmudic problems began very early. 
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and an active correspondence by letter bad been carried on 
between the teachers of the Talmud in Palestine and those in 
Babylonia. In proportion as the Jews became more and more 
dispersed, correspondence became more and more necessary ; 
and from the time of the .G«6nim there w-.f: r. in-reasr in 
the number of responses; from that pericd. i-'o'.;', ind?-?-!, r.n 
fewer than fifteen more or less voluminous collections of re- 
sponses have been preserved. Nor, when the centre of Jewish 
life was transferred to Europe in the Middle Ages, did the 
interchange of opinions diminish either in extent or in vigour. 
Thousands of opinions and le^al pronouncements by certain 
eminent Rabbis of mediaeval times have been preserved, and 
were in the mass consulted os an important source of informa- 
tion. The number of worlcs embodying such responses is so 
enormous that we must be content to mention only the most 
extensive and the most generally consulted : from the Middle 
Ages we have those of Moir b. JJaruch of Rothenburg (1220- 
98), Nabmanides (1194-c. 1270), and Solomon b. Adreth (1285- 
1310), and that of Isaac b. Sheshet (1320-1408), all belonging 
to Spain ; from the dawn of the modern period, those of Israel 
Isserlein (t 1460) and Joseph Eolon (o. 1450), as also that of 
David ibn Abu Simra (t c. 1570) ; and from more recent times 
those of Ezekiel Laudau (t 1793) and Moses Sofer (t 1839). On 
the literature of the responses cf. also JM xi. 240 

(d) Systematic icoribs.— Mention must be made, lastly, of that 
branch of the literature which deals with the problems of the 
Talmud in a methodical and systematic way— a mode of treat- 
ment but little regarded in the earlier period, and, indeed, 
never strenuously applied till modern times. The earliest work 
aiming at systematic treatment is the SSder Tanndtm 
Amdrdim, dating from the 9th cent. ; the next works of the 
kind to appear were the Tiat-Talmmili of ’ Samuel ibn 

Nagdila’ (extant only in one part, which, however, is printed in 
all editions of the Talmud) and the MaftSaJi of Nissim b. Jacob, 
both of the llth century. Of great importance in a methodo- 
logical respect, again, are the introductions which Maimonidcs 
ii^ed as prolegomena to his commentary on the Mishna and 
several of its divisions. Later works worthy of mention are 
the Sefer kc^-KrXthuth of Samson of Chinon (c. 1800) and the 
H&lXkMth *6tdm of Joshua ha-Levi of Tlemsen (c.. 1460); the 
latter has drawn around it numerous commentaries, and has 
often been reprinted. A new epoch in these aspects of Talmudic 
study was ushered in by S. 3, L. Bapoport (1790-1867; ct JJS 
X. 322 f.), who, in various Hebrew perfodioals, as also in his 
dictionary, the 'MrM Milling dealt with the problems of the 
Talmud in a scientific way, at once systematic and critical. 
The course marked out by Rapoport has been followed by 
Z. Frankel (1801-76; ib. v. 482 if.) in his Darkhi ham-Mishna 
and his M^bM hd-Y^rushalmi, Abraham Geiger (1810-74 ; ib. v. 
584 £f.) in numerous treatises in his magazines, and 1. H. Weiss 
(1815-1906 ; ib. xii. 495 ff.) in the historical work named below. 

3. Hi$toncal literature*— Tlie post-Biblical his- 
toriography of the Jews took its rise as an element 
in the systematic treatment of the Talmud. The 
majority of the earlier works in this field were 
written chiefly with the object of re-constructing 
the chain of tradition and of determining as 
accurately as possible the genealogies of eminent 
families and the chronicle of learned men. The 
germs of J ewish historical literature are found in 
the Talmud itself, and these furnished the pattern 
for the earliest developments. The chronology of 
the course of history' from the Creation to the 
destruction of the Second Temple is given in the 
SHer' the nucleus of which was the work of 
Jose b. 160). An annalistic work, 

though dealing only with the family of the exilarchs, 
is found in the Sider 'uldm Zuta, a genealogical 
register, which cannot have been drawn up before 
the 7th cent. A.D., and which assumes a disparaging 
attitude towards the exilarchs of the day. The 
biographical annals of scholarship, again, are re- 
presented by the Seder Tannatm 'ijefi-AmdrSitm (c. 
880), and the Epistle of Shervra (987), the latter 
being our principal source for the period between 
A.D. 600 and 1000. To the same class belongs also 
Sefer fiaq-Qdbhdldii composed in 1161 by Abraham 
b. David of Toledo, who is chiefly concerned to 
exlubit the continuity of learned tradition down to 
- his own times; for, though he gives somewhat more 
detailed information regarding the Jews in Spain 
of the two preceding centuries, yet even there his 
manifest purpose is to trace the development of 
learning and recognized authority. The work of 
Abraham Zakuto, who was for a time a professor 
of astronomy and chronology in SaJamanca, but 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Spam settled 
in the East, was upon similar lines ; his Sefer 
(1604) contains a detailed study of most 


of the Talmudic authorities, and also a chronology 
brought down to his own day. For centuries this 
w ork \vas known only in a form containing a series 
of supplements, and was first made accessible in its 
original shape in 1857. Jehiel Heilprin, of Minsk, 
wTote his Seder had-L6r6th {c. 1700) solely for tlie 
purpose of supplementing the data of Zakuto and 
bringing the Kabbinical genealogies dow'n to his 
own times. 

A further incentive to the writing of history was 
provided by the peculiar fortunes of the Jewish 
people, and in particular by the sufierings and 
persecutions which they had to endure almost 
without intermission during the Middle Ages. 
These oppressions are chronicled in a vast number 
of fragmentary records, both in prose and in poetry, 
but there are very few connected and continuous 
accounts. We sh^l enumerate here only the more 
extensive compilations of this type still extant. 

A narrative of the persecutions which harassed the 
Jews, chiefly in the Rhine country, in connexion 
with the Crusades is given by A. Neubauer and M. 
Stem in their Hcbrdische Berichte iiber die Juden- 
verfolgu'ivgen todhrend der Kreuzziige, Berlin, 1892. 
In those days of incessant persecution it w'as the 
practice to read {commemorare) in the synagogues 
the roll of those who had perished as martyrs; 
so-called memorial books were drawn up in the 
various communities, and were constantly added 
to. The most comprehensive of these books was 
published by S. Saif eld under the title Das Mdrtyro- 
logium des Niirnberger Memorbuehes, Berlin, 1898. 
The earliest connected account of the persecutions 
was composed by the noted astronomer Judah ibn 
Verga (f c. 1486), whose Shehket Y^hUdkah was 
supplemented by a younger relative named Solomon 
and another writer named Joseph, and published 
in its enlarged form. The best-known account of 
the Jewish martyrdoms in the Middle Ages is from 
the hand of the physician Joseph hak-lv6hgn, who 
lived in the 16th cent., and resided in various 
Italian cities ; his *Emeq hah-Bdkhd describes with 
accuracy and graphic power the persecutions and 
banishments suffered by the Jews from the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. A strange combination 
of martyrology and the history of learning is found 
in Gedaiiah Ion Yahya’s Shalsheleth haq~QabhSild 
(c, 1550), which, although much of it was shown at 
I an early date to be untrue and even incredible, . 
I enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, and was again 
and again issued in printed editions. 

The Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages had 
little aptitude for intelligently grasping orportray- 
ing their people’s history. , The Booh of Josippon, 
a reproduction of the Latin Hegesippus (cf. BEE 
vii* 578^) in fluent Hebrew, composed in Italy in 
the 10th cent., stood long alone; by reason of its 
vivid and interesting style it has always been held 
in great esteem, and has been not only freq^uently 
edited in Hebrew, but also translated into many 
other languages. Even more rarely, if possible, 
do we find mediaeval Jewish writers attempting to 
write profane history in Hebrew. A work of later 
date deserving of mention is Joseph hak-K6hen’s 
Chronicle of the Kmgs of France and Turkeyy 
written in 1653, while, a few decades afterwards, 
David Gans (t 1613, in Prague) publi^ed, in his 
^emah Ddwtdh (Prague, 1592), records, first of 
Jewisli, and then of universal, history from their 
respective beginnings to his own time ; this work 
appeared also in a Latin translation. In general, 
however, Jewish writers restricted themselves to 
the composition of popular narwitives of particular 
episodes. . * 

It was not until comparatively recent times, 
indeed, that Jewish history was treated in a 
coherent and overly manner. In 1820 I. M. Jost 
began the publication of a history of the Jews in 
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many volumes and in various forms, in which he 
was primarily concerned to recount the political 
fortunes of his people, discussing their sociological 
development in an appendix. Leopold Zunz, while 
he wrote notliing of the nature of a systematic 
work on Jewish histoiy, furnished in his Z%ir 
Geschichte ^ind Literatiir (Berlin, 1845) copious 
materials for all branches of that history, and 
suggestions as to the method of treating them. 
The best-known and most widely circulated work 
of this class, the Geschiclite der Judm by H. Graetz 
{2nd ed,, Leipzig, 1853-70), aims chiefly at exhibit- 
ing the development of the religion and literature 
of the Jews in relation to their political position 
and the martyrdoms suffered by them, while A. 
Geiger^s Das Judentum und seine Geschichte 
(Breslau, 1871) deals solely with their religious 
development, I, H, Weiss, in his Heb, D6r D6r 
%b^-D6rshaw (Vienna, 1871-91), is likewise concerned 
only with the development of Judaism on its 
spiritual side. On the historical literature cf. also 
M. Steinschneider, Die Gesclu-Literatur der Juden, 

i. (Frankfort, 1906), and art. ‘ Historiography ’ in 
J^vi. 423ff. 

An important source of information regarding 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is 
found in tne copious narratives of the numerous 
Jewisli travellers and wayfarers. The most im- 
portant of such books of travel is the MasscCdth of 
Benjamin of Tudela, who (c. 1165) made a journey 
from Spain to the East and back, and noted down 
in a racy style ‘all that he had seen or heard.’ 
In the edition of the Massa'dth prepared by A. 
Asher (London, 1840), Zunz has given a detailed 
account of the geographical literature of the Jews 

ii. 230ff.). 

4 . Systematic theology,— A great part of the 
Talmud and the Midrashlm is devoted to the 
religious and moral teachings of Judaism ; the 
Haggada in particular is concerned mainly with 
the problems of theology— with dogmatic and 
ethical ideas. No more than the Bible itself, 
however, does the Talmudic literature give a 
systematic presentation of theological doctrine. 
It was, in fact, only under the influence of Muslim 
theology that Jewish writers first essayed to deal 
systematically with the doctrinal fabric of their 
religion, and to support it by arguments. Their 
woidcs were, to begin with, written in Arabic, but 
were soon all translated into Hebrew — largely 
through the efforts of the family of Ibn Tibbon, 
in Lnnel— and in this form given to the Jewish 
world. The earliest speculative theologian among 
the Jews was Sa*adya GaOn, who, in his Em/Wn6tk 
v:^’Dt6tk, written in 933, sought to bring the 
doctrinal teachings of Judaism mto relation with 
contemporary phuosop^. Bahya b, Joseph (first 
half of 11th cent. ; JE ii. 446 ff.) won an extra- 
ordinary success with his J^6hh6th hahDbhdbhCthy 
which treats chiefly of the moral teachings of 
Judaism; the book was read far and wide, and 
was in its day perhaps the most popular work of 
general philosophical literature among the Jews. 
Judah Halevi {JE vii. 346 ff. ; see also art. Halevi), 
in his Kumri, renounced philosophy altogether, 
and based theology exclusively upon the revealed 
faith and the experience of the Jewish people; 
the work, by reason of its poetic mode of treatment 
in the style of the Platonic Dialogues, enjoyed a 
great vogue. By far the most eminent work in 
this field, however, is the Mdreh Ef^'hMkhim of 
Moses Maimonides, which, like his Mishne Tdrdh 
mentioned above, is distinguished at once for its 
rigorously systematic structure and for the keen- 
ness and independence of its thought. Although 
the book, with its free handling of Jewish doctrine, 
ar<nised hc^ity on many sides, and was even 
publicly burned at the instance of Jewish accusers. 


yet in influence it stands supreme ; all later study 
of Jewish philosophy revolves around the Mdrch^ 
and the most outstanding Jewish thinkers, such as 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn {qq,v,), and Solomon 
' Maimon, found in it the incentive to the con- 
I struction of their own systems. The M6rch marks 
I the culminating point of Jewish philosophical 
literature in the Middle Ages. Of writers belong- 
ing to the time after Maimonides we mention only 
Levi ben (^ershon (to-'W.] c. 1350; JE viii. 26 ff’.), 
who, with his MilhiXmbth Adhdnai, was the first to 
make a stand against the authority of Aristotle ; 
!^asdai Crescas (c. 1400; ih» iv. 350 ff’.), whose Or 
Adhonai was drawn upon by Spinoza as an import- 
ant source; and Joseph Albo (c. 1415; ih. i, 324 
whose ikMrim was an enormously popular book. 

The period after Maimonides was, however, on 
the whole one of profound decadence in philo- 
sophical studies, which were, in fact, regarded as 
positively unlawful. The enlightened philosophy 
of Maimonides brought forth a counterpoise in the 
composition of the Qabbala (see abbala), a 
peculiar medley of speculative ideas and curious 
fancies which was put forward as an esoteric 
doctrine of ancient origin, and sought to attach 
itself to the earliest authorities ; its representatives, 
indeed, did not scruple even to disseminate writings 
purporting to be the work of the most venerable 
personages, including Moses and the Patriarchs. 
The most notable book of such speculative secret 
doctrine was the ZdMr^ which was put into cir- 
culation c. 1300 by Moses de Leon, and passed 
off as the work of Simeon b. Yobai, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D. It takes the form of a commentary 
to the Pentateuch, but is interspersed with many 
systematic dissertations, which bear special names, 
and are perhaps later insertions. The Zdhdr was 
regarded with the utmost reverence; it was de- 
signated a divine book, and w'as ranked higher 
than the Talmud or even the Bible itself ; its real 
origin was brought to light only in recent times. 
The name of Isaac Luria (t 1572) marks a further 
stage in the development of the mystical literature. 
While Luria himsmf wrote nothing, his pupils pro- 
mulgated his teachings in a vast number of bio- 
graphies of their master, of commentaries to tlie 
Bible and the book of prayer, and of legal and 
ethical works. Likewise Hasidism (cf. ERE vii. 
606**), the last phase of Jewish mysticism, gave 
birth to countless works of the kind indicated 
above ; but, as all of them reproduce the ideas of 
their respective schools in a most unsystematic 
and incoherent way, it is very difficult to describe 
them in terms of literary science. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that 
Jewish theology again assumed a rationalistic 
character. The turning-point was marked by 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem (Berlin, 1783), and there- 
after, under the influence of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schelling, Jewish thought brought forth various 
systems, not one of which, however, can be said to 
have come into general favour. The modem 
Judaism of Western countries, in fact, has been 
powerfully influenced by the prevailing phUosoplij’^ 
of the age. Of the latest works dealing with 
Jewish theology we would mention omy K. 
Kohler, Gmndriss einer systematiseken Theoldgie 
des JudenturnSj Leipzig, 1910, and S. Sohechter, 
Some Aspects of Bahhimo Theology ^ London, 1909. 

* .The ideas embedded in the theological literature 
were given to the wider Jewish public by means 
of popular writings, including not only the many 
widely circulated discourses {D^rdshdtk)^ but also 
numerous books of morals, which, it is true, laid 
more emphasis upon ethics than upon the specu- 
lative verification of the faith. The most excellent 
of the books of morals produced in the Middle 
Ages is the Sefer HdMMm of Judah b. Samuel of 
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Be^ensburg (tl217; JE vH. 356 if.), a 'work of 
higli ethical value, which, though not free from 
the superstition of its time, is pervaded by an 
admirable spirit of piety and an earnest desire to 
foster the mutual love of men. The books of 
morals were in many cases translated into the 
language of the country in which they arose, and 
they form a large part of the Judaeo-German, 
Judceo-Spanish, and Judaeo-Arabic literatures. 
From the time of their composition they have had 
an enormous currency, and even at the present day 
the most widely read and systematic work on 
Judaism is the Etkik des Judentum^ ot M. Lazarus 
(Frankfort, 1898, 1011). 

The theology of the Jews also involved the work 
of pointing out the lines of demarcation bet-vveen 
their own religion and other creeds. The J ews, who 
from an early period formed but a sparse minority 
among the adiierents of other faiths, had abundant 
occasion for such procedure. As might be ex- 
pected, all their writings which deal with theo- 
logical matters' are concerned also with apologetics 
and polemics, but the systematic treatment of the 
q[uestions at issue was a relatively late develop- 
ment. The works in this field which were given 
to the public and still survive are but few in 
number ; from fear of the dominant religion, in- 
deed, they were often suppressed, or at any rate 
not issued in printed form.^ Jewish polemical 
works consist either of explanations ox Biblical 
passages which had been interpreted in a Christo- ^ 
logic^ or Muhammadan sense, or of systematic 
treatises on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
or Islam. Of writings directed against Christianity 
the TdPdMth Y^shU* (on which see EEE vii. 562®') 
was not used so much by Jews themselves as by 
Christian controversialists. Of Jewish polemical 
works that created a considerable stir, mention 
may be made of the of Lipman-Mlihl- 

hausen, a resident of Prague (c. 1400), who in that 
work brought forward three hundred and forty-six 
passages of the OT as telling against Christianity, 
and the JSizsuq SmUnd, in which Isaac Troki, the 
Qaraite, made a systematic attack upon Christian 
doctrine (c. 1580). Both of these works were trans- 
lated into various languages, and many attempts 
were made to refute them % Christian theologians. 
On the polemical literature cf., further, JE x. 102 ft’. 

A considerable amount of varied polemical 
activity was likewise directed against the Qaraites 
and other Jewish sects, but for the most part it 
finds expression incidentally in more general writ- 
ings, and we are unable to specify any monograph 
of importance in this smaller field. 

5- Liturgical and secular poetry.— The worship 
of God supplied the most powerful impulse to the 
post-Biblical development or Hebrew poetry, which, 
now termed plyyu^i was revived -wth a view to en- 
riching the htuT^. All instruction in and lauda- 
tion of Jewish histoiy and relirion, which in the 
olden time had been the work of the preacher, fell, 
from c. A.D. 600, to the function of It 

w^as under the influence of the Arabs that Jewish 
religious poetry sprang into life, and it was from 
them that it borrowed its artistic forms, but it 
required first of all to mould the Hebrew language 
to its designs — a process which, after long-sustained 
efforts, was at length brought to full realization in 
Spain. The most distin^ished paitdn of the 
Middle Ages was Eleazar d, Jacob naq-Qalir, who 
lived probably c. A.l>. 750 in Palestine; he com- 
posed over two hundred well-known poems, which 
have found a place in the Jewish prayer-books of 

1 Writings connected with the long controversy between 
Judaism and Obristianity were collected by J. B. de Rossi in 
his Bibtiotheoa Judaiea AntiekHstiana^ Parma, ISOO, while 
Steinschneider has compiled a work entitled Pol$mise?ie und 
apoloff$tiitche Mtaratfur in arabiseher Sprache zi&isehen Mua- 
2imen, CArfsfen ifTid Judm, Leipzig, 1877. 


nearly all countries, though -we must note the 
exception of Spain, which had its own eminent 
figures in this field, and whex'e mediaeval Hebrew 
poetry attained its highest level between 1040 and 
1140. The most outstanding names here are those 
of Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses and Abraliam ibn 
Ezra, and Judah Halevi (qq.v,). Poems by these 
writers are found in all prayer-books, but such com- 
positions form only a small part of their poetic work,* 
they also wrote voluminous ‘ divans,* 'which, it is 
true, soon fell into oblivion, and were rediscovered 
only in recent times ; a number of them still await 
publication. On thepiyyut cf. JE x, 65 ft’. 

While liturgical poetry occupied the place of 
supreme regard, other branches of the poetic art 
were by no means neglected. Of these the most 
widely cultivated was the didactic, which was 
turnea to account in every department of know- 
ledge. The plyyut itself sometimes assumed a 
didactic form ; but, in addition, we find disquisi- 
tions ill verse relating to the calendar, philology, 
and Biblical study, the H&lakha, the laws of 
religion, Talmudic jurisprudence, philosophy and 
polemics, history, medicine, astronomy, etc., and 
poems in all these branches of study are extant 
in large numbers (cf. JE x, 98 f.). Of more im- 
portance, as being more closely in touch with the 
poetic spirit, is Jewish lyric poetry. The religious 
poetry, once more, was to a great extent lyrical. 
But the earliest development of the lyric in the 
ordinary , sense, ie. the poetry that finds its themes 
in love, wine, war, patriotism, etc., took place in 
Spain, where the supreme master of this fprm was 
Moses ibn Ezra, where Judah Halevi wmn renown 
by his occasional poems and his poetical descrip- 
tions of nature, and where Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Judah al-9arizi (early 13th cent.) found recognition 
as keen satirists. The greatest • Jewish secular 
poet, however, was Immanuel b. Solomon, of Koine 
—the contemporary, perhaps a personal friend, 
of Dante— who combined Oriental fantasy with 
Italian erotics, and gave expression to them in 
highly polished Hebrew verse, 'writing, indeed, with 
such audacious abandon that the ShulJidn 'AnUkh 
forbade the reading of the poet's Mahberdth on the 
Sabbath, while even in our own time Graetz has 
accused him of having profaned the Hebrew musd. 
Another lyric writer worthy of mention is Israel 
Nagara (c. 1670), who, while he sings of God and 
of Israel, worlcs upon a basis of love-songs and their 
melodies, and writes with such intensity of passion 
and such daring anthropomorphism that he too in- 
curred the censure of the Kabbis. Moses ^ayyim 
Luzzatto (1707-47) deserves mention as a writer of 
I great emotional po’W'er, and as the first who com- 
posed epic poetry in the Hebrew language. 

, Jew-m poetry, like Jewish literate in general, 
passed through a long period of barrenness, which 
lasted, indeed, until it was vitalized by the modem 
renascence of intellectual interests. The majority 
of the more distinguished poets of the present age 
are of Kussian origin, tlie most eminent of all being 
Judah Loeb Gordon (1831-92; cf. JE vi. 47 f.), 
whose achievement, however, lies more in the field 
of satire than in that of the lyric. Of ii'ring poets 
special reference is due to H. N. Bialik, whose lyric 
poetry has justly met with the highest appreciaT 
tion, and whose compositions have already been 
translated into nearly every European language. 
The last few decades have -witnessed therise of a 
copious Hebrew literature of general Interest. 

LnmATUBE.— J. W. Etheridge, Jemsaletn and TiherioB ; 
Sera and Cordova : ReUgiom a/m Seholastio Imminp of the 
JewBf London, 1856 ; M. Steinschneider, Jewish Literattire 
from the Eighth to the BighUen/th Century ^ Eng. tr., do. 1857 ; 
D. Cassel, und Zri'jteratvr, 

Lehute, 187d, aBsrlin, 1896, Eng. fcr., Manml of Jewish Eisto^ry 
ana Lderaiure^ Xtoudon, 1888; G. Karpeles, Gesekiehte der 
jiidischm Interahw. Berlin, 1886, 21909 , Bin Bliek in die 
JjiUrtUuTt ragae, 1895, Jewish Literature and other 
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JSBsaySj Philadelphia and London, 1896 ; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History of Jezmh Literature, hondoritldOd; S. Levy, * Is there 
a Jewish Literature?’ in JQH xv. [1903] 683-603; J. Jacobs, 
art. ‘Bibliography’ inJJSiii. [1902] 199-201; 1. Davidson, art. | 
* Literature, Hebrew/ id, viii. [1904] 108-112. j 

I. Elbogen. i 

LITERATURE (Pahlavi). — Pahlavi (^Par-i 
thian,’ ie, ‘heroic, belonging to heroic times ’), or 
Middle Persian, literature dates, so far as its con- 
tributions to religion are concerned, from the 8th 
to the 11th cent, of our era ; and its chief value in 
this regard is the elucidation of Zoroastrianism 
and Manichseanism since it explains and 

supplements the data contained in the Avesta 
and adds materially to the scanty documents 
of Manichsean literature, besides giving frag- 
mentary renderings of Christian texts. The re- 
ligious material in Middle Persian falls into three 
categories : translations of Avesta texts, original 
comi)ositions on Zoroastrian religious subjects, and 
Manichsean and Christian literature. 

I. Translations of Avesta texts, — These trans- 
lations are combined with running commentaries, 
sometimes of considerable length ; but they are 
handicapped by failing to understand the original, 
especially in its ^ammatical relations, since the 
inllected type of the Avesta language had ;gelded, 
long before the composition of any Middle Persian 
of which we have any indication, to the analytic 
type present in Pahiavi, whose grammar diners 
only in unimportant details from that of Modern 
Persian and other modem Indo-Iranian dialects. 
At the same time, the Middle Persian translations 
of the Avesta i^ossess a real value and must be 
considered in any attempt to decipher the meaning 
of the Avesta original, particularly in view of the 
alluaions, etc., preserved by Iranian tradition (see, 
further, art. Interpretation [Vedic and Avesta]). 
The principal Pahiavi translations are of the 
Yasna^ Yisparad^ and VmtMM {most convenient 
ed. F. Spiegel, Avesta^ Vienna, 1863-68 j L, H. 
Mills, Tne Ancient MS of the Ydsnot, with its 
Fahlavi Tr, {A,X>. 1$^$)^ gen&rally quoted as 
Oxford, 1893, and Gathm, Leipzig, 1892-1913 [also 
with Sanskrit and Modem Persian versions, and 
Eng. tr.]; the Vendndad separately by B. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1895, and H. Jamasp and M. 
M. Ganderia, do. 1907), Nydyiins (ed. [also with 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati versions, and Eng. 
tr.] M. N. Bhalla, New York, 1908),^ Ya§t i. (ed. 
K. Salemann, in Travaux du congHs des orienta- 
listeSi Petrograd, 1879^ ii. 493-592), vi., vii,, xi. 
(ed. J, Barmesteter, Etudes orient,, Paris, 1883, 
ii. 286-288, 292-294, 333-339; a complete ed. is 
promised by Bhalla), Nlrangistdn (ed, B. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1894 ; tr. of Avesta portion by 
Barmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 78- 
148, and SBE iv.^ [1895] 304-368), Aogemadaecd 
(ed. and tr. W, Geiger, Erlangen, 1878), 

NasJc (ed. and tr. Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa and M. 
Hang, in their Arda Vlraf, Bombay, 1872-74, 
also tr, Barmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 648-658, and 
SBE xxiii. [1883] 311-323). In addition, Pahiavi 
versions of Yt. il, xiv., and xxiv,, and of the 
Afr^nakcins and Sih rocahs, are known to exist 
in MS.2 


1 Translations of the Pahiavi version of Ys, xxx. and Ivii. have 
been made by H. Hiibschniann {Bin zorocatr. Lied, Munich, 
1872, and SMA, phil.-hist. Olasse, 1873, pp. 651-864), of xi. by 
W. Bang iBull, de VAaad, roy, de Belgique, xviii. [1889] 247-260), 
of xxviii.-xxxii. 1 by iL Haug (Essays on the Sacred Languag 
Writings, and lielwion of the Parsis^, London, 1907, pp, 33! 
364), of ix. by M. B. Davar (Leipzig, 1904), and of Vend. i. by 
W. Geiger (Erlangen, 1877), of i,, xviii.-xx, by Haug (op, dt, 
S66-S98X and of xvii. by P. Horn (ZDifG xliii. [1889] 32-41). 

3 The authenticity of the Vmrkar^-i^JDlnik (ed, Peshotan, 
Bombay, 1848) is too dubious to be considered here. The book, 
of whi^ the writer knows only two copies (in the Staatbiblio- 
^ek, Munich, and in the library of A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia 
***”*''“**”', has been suppressed by the Parsis as unau^entic 


on it West, QZrP ii. 89 f. ; 0. Bartholomae, Indogerman, 
. Forsehiingm, xi [1900] 11^131, xii. [1901] 92-101). 


2. Texts on Zoroastrian religious subjects.— 
Of these the longest and most important is the 
Ifmlcarii (‘Acts of the Religion*), dating from the 
J^th cent,, and forming ‘a large collection of infor- 
mation regarding the doctrines, cnstoms, traditions, 
history, and literature of the Mazda- worshipping 
religion* (E. W. West, GlrB ii. 91). The first two 
books have been lost, and the ninth ends abruptly. 
The Dinkart is the chief source for a knowledge 
I of Zoroastrian philosophy in the Sasanid period, 
and it also contains much legendary material of 
value, such as the traditions concerning Zoroaster 
(tr. West, SBE xlvU. [1897] 3-130), whUe two 
hooks, viii.-ix. (tr. West, ib, xxxvii. [1892] 3-397), 
i contain summaries of the Avesta, including accounts 
i of those large portions which are no longer extant. 
The text, which is of exceptional diificulty, has 
: been edited by B. M. Msman (Bombay, 1911), 

! and, with English and Gujarati paraphrases, by 
Peshotan Behramji and Barab Peshotan Sanjana 
(do. 1874 if. ; vol, xiii. carries the work through 
Vink, vii. 2). The BundahiSn treats of Zoroastrian 
cosmogony, cosmology, and eschatology. It is 
found in two recensions ; a shorter (ed. and tr. F. 
Justi, Leipzig, 1868 ; tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 3- 
161) and a longer— the so-called Great, or Iranian, 
BundahUn (ed. T. B. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908 ; 
summary of contents in GIrP ii. 100-102 ; tr. of 
portions by Barmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. 267 f., ii. 
305-322, 398-402 ; by J. J. Modi, Asiatk Papers, 
Bombay, 1905, pp. 225-234; and by E. Blochet, 
BEE xxxii. [1895] 99 if., 217 if.). 

Eschatology forms the general subject of the 
Artd-i-Vlraf Ndmak, which sets forth, in describ- 
ing the journey of Arta-i- Viraf through heaven and 
heB, the future life oi both righteous and wicked 
(ed. Hoshangji and Haug, Bombay, 1872-74). Here 
belong also the Bahman which purports to 
be Ahura Mazda’s revelation to Zoroaster of the 
future vicissitudes of the Iranian nation and 
religion (ed. K. A. Noshervan, Poona, 1899 ; tr. 
West, SBE V. 191-235); and the Matan-l-Sdh 
Vdkrdm-i-Varjcivand (‘Coming of King Vahram- 
I-Varjfivand’), on the expulsion of the Arabs from 
Persia (ed. Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp- Asana, 
Pahiavi Texts contained in the Codex MK, Bombay, 
1897-1913, p. 160 f.). 

The principal Pahiavi texts of a purely general 
religious character are the following : Mdtlgdn-l- 
Eajt AmSaspand ffPsxiiodiB^sB of the seven Amesha 
Spentas’); SfayUn-l (‘Praise of the 

Thirty Bays’), which ‘praises and invokes Ailhar- 
mazd as the creator of each of the thirty sacred 
beings whose names are applied to the days of 
the month, and whose attributes are detailea and 
blessed in succession’ (West, GlrPii, 108) ; StdyiSn- 
i-Drdn, a laudation of the dron, or sacred cake ; 
Eaqlqat-l-EdjhdC^t 2 i,t&meTit of the Bays ’), stating 
what actions are suitable on each of the days of 
the month ; Mdiigdn-l M dh Fravartln Ebj Xurddt, 
enumerating the marvellous events that have 
occurred on the sixth day of the first month from 
the beginning to the end of the world (ed. Jamaspji, 
cit., pp, 102-108, ; tr. K. J. Jamasp Asftna, Cama 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 122-129); 
Mdtwdn-l-Slh-Eof containing material similar to 
the hut in fuller detail (tr. B. P. Sanjana, 

N&xst-of-kin Ma/rriages in old Irdn, London, 1888, 
pp. 105-116) 'r Ddruk-l-XursanMh, giving the com- 
ponents (contentment, perseverance, etc.) which 
are to be jpunded with ‘the pestle of reverence,’ and 
taken daily at dawn with the spoon of prayer (ed. 
Jamaspji, gp, cit, p. 154); Clm-l-Dron (‘Meaning 
of the Sacred Cake ’), dealing with the ^mbolism 
and consecration of the dron; Patet-l-Xut, a long 
formula for the confession of one’s sins ; a number 
of Afnns (‘Benedictions’) ; the ASirvad, or mar- 
riage benediction ; Eamdz-i-Auharmazd, a iauda- 
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tion of Aliura Mazda {ed. and ti\ E. Sachau, STTA W 
Ixvii. [1871] 828-833; also tr. Darmesteter, Une 
FrUre Judio-persane, Paris, 1891); and Nam- 
stdyiSmhf a laudation of the name and attributes , 
of Ahura Mazda. 

^ Second only to the Dlnkart as a source for 
kno-svled^ of the religious philosophy of the 
Sasanid Zoroastrians (and, like the larger work, 
doubtless embodying a large amount of older 
material) is what may be termed responsa litera- 
ture. This treats of all sorts of matters on which 
questions might arise. One of the most important 
works of this type is the Ddtistdn^l’Dlnlk, the 
‘ Eeligious Opinions ’ of ManUscihar, high priest of 
Pars and Kir man, in reply to the questions raised 
by hlitro-Xiirset and others (tr. West, SBE xviii. 
[1882] 3-276; the first 15 questions ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1897) ; with this is connected 
a long and important Pahlavi Bivdyat (ed, Bamanji 
NasarvanjiDhabhar, Bombay, 1913), while thesame 
Manuscihar wrote, in 881, three epistles on ritual 
problems (ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1912, tr. West, 
SBE xviii. 279-366), his brother, Zat-Sparam, also 
being the author of a noteworthy religious treatise 
(tr. West, SEE v. 155-186, xlvii. 13^-170, xxxvii. 
401-405). Of equal importance with the Ddtist&n- 
l-Dlnlk is the Dind-l-mainog-i-Xrat (‘ Opinions of 
the ^irit of W’isdom’), of which only a portion 
(ed. P. C. Andreas, Kiel, 1882) survives in Pahlavi, 
though the complete work is found in Pazand and 
Sanskrit (ed. West, Stuttgart, 1871, tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. [1885] 3-113). The FursiSmhd (‘ Questions ’) 
are chiefly answered by quotations from Avesta 
texts (the latter ed. and tr. Darmesteter, Zeind- 
Avesta, iii, 53-77, SBE iv.^ 276-299), and another 
noteworthy collection of responsa (as yet unedited) 
is contained in Bmdyat-l•Eem^‘lrASavahUtdn, 
Here, too, belongs, roughly speaking; the Sdyast- 
M‘Sdyast (‘Proper and Improper '), whose contents 
‘are of a very varied character, but sins and good 
works, precautions to avoid impurities, details of 
ceremonies and customs, the mystic signification 
of the Gathas, and praise of the sacred beings are 
the principal subjects discussed’ (West, GlrF ii. 
107 ; tr. West, SBE v. 239-406). In this category 
may also be ranked the Mdilmn-l-YbU-l-Frydno, 
narrating how the righteous Y5sht answered the 
33 questions of the wizard Axt, who was thus 
destroyed, whereas he had previously killed all 
who had failed to solve his queries— the Iranian 
version of the story of the sphinx (ed. and tr. 
Hoshangji and Haug, in ih^itArdd Y%rdf\ also tr. 
A- Barth41emy, JJne Ltgende iranienne, Paris, 
1889). Controversial literature is represented by 
the Mdijgdn-i gujastak AbdliS, recounting the 
disputation between the heretic Abalis and Atfir- 
Earnbag (who began the compilation of the 
Dlnkart) before the khalif al-Ma’miin about 825 
(ed. andtr. Barthdlemy, Paris, 1887). 

Yet another important type of Pahlavi literature 
is that of didactic admonitions. To this class be- 
long the Fand-nWmak-VZaratutt (not the Prophet, 
but probably the son of AtUrpat-i-M&raspandan ; 
ed. and tr. P. B. San Jana, in Gann-Smyagdn^ 
Bombay, 1885); Andarj-l-Xuaro-l-Kava^dn, pur- 
porting to be the dying counsels of Chosroes to his 
people (ed. and tr. Sanjana, op, cit. ; also tr. L. C. 
Casartelli, BOB i. [1887] 97-101, and Salemann, 
Melanges asiat, tirbs du bull, de Pacad, imp. des 
sciences St. FUersbourg, ix. [1887] 242-253) ; 
Andarj'-l-Aiurpdpl-Mdra^panddn, being the advice 
of Aturpat to his son Zaratfisht (perhaps the person 
mentioned’ just above ; ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit . ; 
also tr. C. de Harlez, Mnsion, vi. [1887] 66-78) ; 
Fand-ndmjak-l-Va^drg-Mitrb--i-Buxtakdn (ed. and 
tr. Sanjana, op, cut .) ; Five Dispositions for Friests 
and Ten Admonitions for Laymen (ed. Jamaspji, 
op, cit, 129-131) ; Characteristtcs of a Happy Man 


(ed. Jamaspji, op, cit, 162-167) ; Vdeak aecand^ 
l-A^wrpd^-l-Mwmspanddn, the dying counsel of 
AtfirpS-t (ed. Jamaspji, op. cit. 144-153) ; Andarfi- 
Ad§nar~i-ddndk, Injunctions to Beh'dlns, Admoni- 
tions to Mazda yasnians, and Sayings of Aliir- 
Farnhag and Baxt-Afrlt (these as yet'uneclited). 

3. Manichaean and Christian literature.— Until 
comparatively recently it was supposed that Pahlavi 
literature was exclusively Zoroastrian; but the 
discoveries made in Central Asia by M. A, Stein, 
A. Grunwedel, A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot have 
revealed a new province of extreme interest and 
value. The decipherment of the MSS found by 
these explorers lias only begun. Here it must 
suffice to say that we already possess Pahlavi 
versions of somewhat extensive portions of 
Manichfiean literature— a fact the more important 
since this religion had hitherto been known only 
from the writings of its enemies. The most im- 
portant collection of these texts thus far is that 
of F. W. K. Mtiller (with German translation, 

‘ Handschriften-Keste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan,’ ABA W, 1904 ; revised ed. C. Salemann, 

‘ Manicliaeische Studien, i.,’ Mbm. de Vacad, imp. 
des sciences de St. Fttersbourg, viii. 10 [1908]; 
Muller, ‘Doppelblatt aus einem inanich. Hymnen- 
buch,’ A J5A tv, 1913). In the closely allied Soghdian 
dialect are numerous fragments of a version of the 
NT, perhaps from the 9th or 10th cent. (Miiller, 

* NT Brucnstiicke in sog, Sprache,’ SB A W, 1907, 
pp, 260-270; *Sog, Texte, 1.,* ABAW, 1913; of . . 
L. H. Gray, EapTxxv. [1913] 59-61). 

4. PSzand and SansWt versions.— The special 
problems of the PMilavi lai^age cannot he dis- 
cussed here (see F. Spie^l, Oram, der Euzvd/resck 
Spraohe, Vienna, 1851; F. B. Sanjana, Gram, of 
tne Fahlvi Lang., Bombay, 1871 ; C. de Harlez, 

f ’anud du Fehlevi, Paris, 1880; Darmesteter, 
tudes Iran., do. 1883 ; Salemann, ‘ Mittelpersisch,’ 
GlrF I. i. [1901] 249-332 ; E. Blochet, Etudes de 
gram, pehlvie, Paris, n.d. [1906]) ; it must suffice 
to say that, when the Semitic words (or logograms) 
in Pahlavi ai’e written in Iranian (e.g., &dhdn Sdh, 
‘king of kings,’ instead of malign mcdkd), the 
language is termed Pazand (Spiegel, Gram, der 
Fd7*si$pracke, Leipzig, 1851). Many Pahlavi texts 
already listed are found in Pazand as well. The 
great majority of the relidous writings of this 
type, except the important gfmdntg-Vifir 

(‘Doubt- dispelling Explanation’), probably dating 
from the latter part of the 9th cent. (ed. Hoshang 
and West, Bombay, 1887 ; tr. West, SBE xxiv. 
117-261), and the Jdmdsp-ndmak (ed. J. J, Modi, 
Bombay, 1903), have been edited by K- Antia 
{Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909). . The Sikand gUm- 
dpng-Vijdr defends the doctrine of dualism, and in 
this connexion polemizes in very interesting fashion 
against Judaism, Christianity, Manichseanism, 
and— necessarily quite guardedly— Muhammadan- 
ism (cf. artt, Jesus Cheist in Zoeoastrianism, 
Jews in Zoeoasteianism) ; the Jdmdsp-namak 
gives a summary of Iranian cosmology, history, 
and future fortunes of the Iranian religion. 
Among the texts edited by Antia are doas (bene- 
dictions recited on various occasions), mrmgs 
(charms, often of much ethnographical interest; 
for examples see Modi, Anthropological Papers, 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 48, 125-129 ; K. E. Kanga, in 
Coma mem, Vol., 142-146), paUts (confessions) ; 
and of texts not included in this collection mention 
may be made of A Father instructing- his Son and 
AndaTj-i-danalc Mart. 

A number of Pahlavi (and Aveata) treatises ai‘e 
found in Sanskrit as well as in Pahlavi and Pazand 
versions. Many of these are given in editions of 
Pahlavi texts enumerated above, but we must also 
note the ed. of Neriosangh’s version of the Vasna 
hy Spiegel (Leipzig, 1861) and the series of Collected 
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Sanskrit Writings of the Far sis ^ ed. S. D. Bharucha 
(Bombay, 1906 tf.). 

5. Parsi-Persian literature.— Apart from Persian 
translations of Avesta and Pahlavi texts, there is 
a large amount of Zoroastrian literature in Persian, 
which, for the most part, still awaits study. The 
ZartuSt-ndmah^ dating from the 12th cent. , which 
is now accessible in original and translation by 
F. Rosenberg (Petrograd, 1904), gives a legendary 
biography of Zoroaster. Another work of im- 
portance is the Sad-dar (‘ Hundred Gates’), which 
discusses a hundred subjects of note in Zoroastrian- 
ism. Two of its three recensions have been trans- 
lated into English (We.st, SBE xxiv. 255-361) and 
Latin (T. Hyde, Hist, religionis veterum Persarum, 
Oxford, 1700, pp. 433-488). A different work, 
although along the same general lines, is the Sad- 
darhand-l-Eiti (or Sad-dar BundahiSn ; ed. B*. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909). Of worth for a study 
of the methods of Zoroastrian polemic against 
Muhammadanism is the ’ Ulamd-i-lslam, which is 
found in two recensions, the .shorter of which has 
been edited and translated (ed. J. Mohl, Fragrmm 
relatifs d la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829 ; tr. 
J. Vullers, Fragmente uher die Beligion des Zoro- 
aster^ Bonn, 1881 ; Blochet, RHR xxxvii. [1898] 
23-49), A particularly valuable collection of Pajrsi- 
Persian literature is contained in the MS Bn 29, 
belonging to the University of Bombay, the second 
, volume of which has been edited by M. N. UnvSla 
(not yet published) and analyzed by Rosenberg 
{Notices de Hit. parsie, Petrograd, 1909). It con- 
tains a large number of Rivdyats (religious tradi- 
tions) and letters on the most diverse subjects 
—ritual, cosmogony, eschatology, etc.— the longer 
recension of the ' Ularndi-i-Islam (pp. 72-80), the 
AJiJcdm-i-Jdmdsp (containing the horoscopes of 
Zoroaster, Moses, Alexander > the Great, (Jhrist, 
Mazdak, etc., as well as cosmology and eschato- 
logy* ' PP* lU-180), (attri- 

biites of the Amesha %entas, pp. 164-192), ZgMz- 
i^ddstdn Mazdak va-mk NuSirvdn *Adil (on the 
heresiarch Mazdak, pp. 214-230), six parables con- 
nected with the Barlaam cycle (pp. 305-327 j cf. art, 
JosAPHAT, Barlaam and), and questions asked of 
ZoroMter by Jamasp (pp. 417-422). Among other 
Parsi-Persian texts, not yet edited, may ^ men- 
tioned a Discussion on JbudTism between a Zoro- 
astrian priest and a Muhammadan, and the 
Saugand-ndmahy or ‘ Book of Oaths.’ 

The interesting secular works in Pahlavi, Pazand, 
and Parsi-Persian, such as geographical matter, 
social rules, and tales, do not come within the 
sphere of religion. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that translations 
of the Avesta have been made not only into 
Persian (for specimens see, in addition to works 
cited above, Uarmesteter, Etudes Iran. ii. 262 ff.), 
but also, from the 15th cent., into Gujarati, the 
vernacular of the Indian Zoroastrians (see the 
Prolegomena to K. Geldner’a ed. of the Avesta, 
Stuttgart, 1896, pp. vii-xi; Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avestay i. p. xlii); and the modern religious 
literature of the Parsis is chiefly written either in 
Gujarati or in English. 

Letbbjlture. -— F, Spiegfel, TraditimeUe Lit, d&r Parsen 
Vienna, 1860; E. W. west, ‘Pahlavi Lit.,* GXrP ii. (Strass- 
buTff, 19M) 7^129; E. Wilhelm and K. B. Patel, Cat. of 
on lrdnian Xat. published in Europe arid India, Bombay 
1901, a^d.the fon^r scholar’s annual report on ‘PerserMn 
Jahresb&nehte der Geschtchts-vfissenschaft. 

T , LOUIS H. Gray. 

(Vedic and Classical Sanskrit). 
—I. The language.— The name ‘Sanskrit* ' 



^ more poperly to that dialect which may 


be delined more exactly a.s Classical Sanskrit, th€ 
langjuage which was treated by the Hindu gram- 
marians, Panini and his followers. For more than 
2000 years, until the present day, this language 
has led a more or less artificial life. Like the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, it was, and is, even to- 
day, to a very marked extent, the means of com- 
munication and literary expression of the priestly, 
learned, and cultivated classes. The more popular 
speech upon which it was based is known as blulsa 
(‘ speech,’ from bhds, ‘ to speak ’), of which there is 
no direct record. Sanskrit is distinguished more 
obviously from the phonetically later, decayed 
dialects, Prakrit and Pali, the second of the two 

a the language of the canonical writings of the 
em Buddhists. The relation of the Prakrit 
and Pali dialects to Sanskrit is closely analogous 
to the relation of the Romance languages to Latin. 
On the other hand, Sanskrit is distinguished, al- 
though much less sharply, from the oldest forms of 
Indian speech, preserved in the canonical and 
wholly rdigious literature of the Veda (Skr. veda^ 
* knowledge,’ from vid, ‘ to know,’ connected with 
Gr. FotSa ‘I know,’ Lat. viderey Old Bulgarian 
‘I know,’ Gothic wait, ‘I know,* Old High 
German wizzan^ Germ, wisseuy Eng. ivity ‘to know ’). 
These forms of speech are in their turn by no 
means free from important dialectic, stylistic, and 
chronological differences; yet they are comprised 
under the name Vedic (or, less properly, Vedic San- 
skrit), which is thus distinguished from the language 
of Panini and its forerunner, the language of the 
Epics, whose proper designation is Sanskrit, or 
Classical Sanskrit. 

Vedic diflers from Sanskrit about as much as 
the Greek of Homer does from Attic Greek. The 
Vedic apparatus of gTammatical forms is much 
richer and less definitely fixed than that of San- 
skrit. The latter has lost much of the wealth of 
form of the earlier language, without, as a rule,' 
supplying the proper substitutes for the lost 
materials. Many case-forms and verbal forms of 
Vedic ba.ve disappeared in Sanskrit. The sub- 
junctive is lost ; a single Sanskrit infinitive takes 
the place of about a dozen very interesting Vedic 
infinitives. Sanskrit also gave up the most im- 
portant heirloom which the Hindu language has 
handed down from pre-historic times, namely, the 
Vedic system of accentuation. In the last forty 
years the. recorded Vedic accents have proved to 
be of paramount importance in the history of the 
Indo-European languages. Vedic, however, not- 
withstanding its somewhat unsettled wealth of 
form and archaic character, is not a strictly 
popular dialect, but a more or less artificial ‘high 
I speech,’ handed doAvn through generations by 
I families of priestly singers. Thus both Vedic and 
Sanskrit, as is indeed the case more or less wherever 
a literature has sprung up, were in a sense caste 
lan^ages, built upon popular idioms. The gram- 
matical regulation of Sanskrit at the hands of 
Panini and his followers, however, went beyond 
any academic attempts to regidate speech recorded 
elsewhere in the history of cSdlization. 

Older forms lying behind the Vedic lai^uage are 
reconstructed by the aid of Comparative Philology. 
The Vedic people were immigrants to India ; they 
came from the gTeat Iranian region on the other 
side of the Himalaya mountains. The comparison 
of Vedic (and to a less extent Sanslant) vinth the 
oldest foiTQs of Iranian speech, the language of 
Avesta and the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Acheemenian Persian kings, yields the rather 
startling result that these languages are collec- 
tively mere dialects of one and the same older 
i^om. This is known as the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan (in the narrower, and proper, sense) lan- 
guage. The reconstmeted Aryan language differs 
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less from the language of the Veda than Classical 
Sanskrit does from Prakrit and Pali. The lan- 
guage of the Iranian A vesta is so much like that 
of the Veda that entire passages of either literature 
may be converted into good specimens of the other 
hy merely eliminating the special sound changes 
which each has evolved in the course of its separate 
existence. And the literary style, the metres, and 
above all the mythology of Veda and Avesta are 
closely enough allied to make the study of either 
to some extent directly dependent upon the other. 
In fact, the spiritual monuments of the Avesta as 
well as the stone monuments of the Achsemenian 
kings became intelligible chiefly by the aid of the 
Veoio language. Since the revival of classical 
learning there has been no event of such import- 
ance in the history of culture as the discovery of 
Sanskrit in the latter part of the 18th century. 
There is at present no domain of historical or 
linguistic science untouched by the influence of 
Sanskrit studies. The study of this language 
gave access to the primitive Indo-Eui’opean period, 
and originated the science of Comparative Phil- 
ology in all its bearings. Linguistic Science, 
Comparative Mythology, Science of Religion, 
Comparative Jurisprudence, and other important 
fields of historical and philosophical study either 
owe their very existence to the discovery of 
Sanskrit or were profoundly influenced by its 
stndy. 

2. The Veda as a whole.— The word ‘Veda ’is 
the collective designation of the ancient sacred 
literature of India, or of individual books belong- 
ing to that iiterathre. At an unknown date, which 
is at the present time conventionally averaged np 
as 1500 B.O., but which may be considerably earlier, 
Aryan tribes (clans, vU, which is derived the 
later name of the third, or agiicultural, caste, 
Vailya) began to migrate from the Iranian high- 
lands on the north of the Hindu Kush mountains 
into the north-west of India, the plains of the river 
Indus and its tributaries. The non-Aryan abo- 
rigines, called Dasyu, in distinction from Arya 
(^enee the word ‘Aryan’), the name of the 
conquerors, were easily subdued. The conquest 
was followed by gradual amalgamation of the 
fairer-skinned conquerors with the dark aborigines. 
The result was a not altogether primitive, semi- 
pastoral civilization, in whi<ih cities, kings, and 
priestly schools rivalled the interests connected with 
cattle-raising and agriculture. Prom the start we 
are confronted with a poetical literature, primitive 
on the whole, and more particularly exhibiting its 
crudeness when compared with Classical Sanskrit 
literature, yet lacking neither in refinement and 
beauty of thought nor in skill in the handling of 
language and metre, . That this product was not 
entirely originated on Indian soil follows from the 
above-mentioned close connexion with the earliest 
forms of Persian literature. Vedic literature in 
its first intention is throughout religious. It in- 
cludes hymns, prayers, and sacerdotal formulse 
ofiered by priests"'‘to the gods in behalf of lay 
saerificers; charms for witchcraft and medicine, 
manipulated by magicians and medicine-men ; ex- 
positions of the sacrifice, illustrated by legends, 
in the manner of the Jewish Talmud; higher 
speculations, philosophic, psycho-physical, cosmic, 
and theosophic, gradually growing up in connexion 
. with and out pi the simpler beliefs ; and, finally, 
rules for conduct in everyday life, at home and 
abroad. TMs is the Veda as a whole. 

At the Wse of this entire literature of more than 
IC^ boo^ not all of which have as yet been un- 
earthe^r published, lie four varieties of metrical 
and ^elrmufidc compositions known as the four 
Vedas in the nairower sense. These are the 
Bigv^a, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the 


Atharvaveda. These four names come from a 
somewhat later time ; they do not coincide exactly 
%vith the earlier names, nor do they correspon’d 
completely Avith the contents of the texts them- 
selves. The earlier names are xchah^ ‘ stanzas of 
praise,* ‘liturgical stanzas and formuhe,’ 

sdindnif ‘melodies,’ and atharvdhairasahj ‘bless- 
ings and curses.’ The collection Avhich goes by the 
name of Pd^^eda contains not only ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ but also ‘ blessings and curses,’ as well as 
most of the stanzas which form the basis of the 
5a?na?i-melodies of the Samaveda. The Atharva- 
yeda contains fchah and yajmhpi as well as bless- 
ings and curses. The Yajurveda also contains 
many blessings in addition to its main topic, the 
liturgy. The Samaveda is merely a collection of 
a certain kind of ‘ stanzas of praise ’ Avhich are 
derived with some variants and additions from the 
Rigveda, but are here set to music which is 
indicated by musical notations. 

3. The Rigveda.— The Migveda is on the whole 
the most important as well as the oldest of the four 
collections. A little over 1000 hymns, equalling in 
bulk the surviving poems of Homer, aie arranged 
in ten books, called mayidalaSy or ‘circles.’ Six 
of them (ii.-vii.), the so-called ‘family books,’ 
form the nucleus of the collection. Each of these 
is the work of a different ‘seer,’ or rather 
a family of poets, traditionally descended from 
such a TPi as may be ^thered from certain 
statements in the hymns themselves. The eighth 
book and the first fifty hymns of the first book, be- 
longing to the family of Kanva, are often arranged 
strophically in gi’oups of two or three stanzas. 
These form the bulk of those stanzas which are 
sung to melodies in the Samaveda. The hymns 
of the ninth book are addressed directly to the 
deified plant soma^ and the li^or pressed from 
it, in order that it may be sacrificed to the gods. 
The remainder of the first book and the entire 
tenth book are more miscellaneous in character 
and problematic as to arrangement. On the whole 
they are of later origin and from a different sphere. 
Their themes are partly foreign to the narroAver 
purpose of the rchah ; witchcraft hymns of a more 
popular character and theosophic hymns appear . 
in considerable numbers. .The poems of the former 
class reappear, usually with variants, in the 
Atharvaveda. 

On the whole the Rigveda is a collection of 
priestly hymns addressed to the gods of the Vedic 
pantheon (see Vedic Religion) duiing sacrifice. 
This sacrifice consisted of oblations of intoxicating 
soma, pressed from the ‘mountain-born’ 
plant, which reappears in the Zoroastrian Avesta 
under the name moma (g'.v.), and was therefore 
the sacred sacrificial fluid of the Indo-Iranians, or 
Aryans. In addition, melted butter {ghttay or 
ghl) Avas poured into the fire, personified as the 
god Agni (Lat. ignis), who performs the function 
of messenger of the gods (Angiras). The ritual of 
the Veda is to a considerable extent pre-histqrie, 
and advanced in character— by no means as simple 
as Avas once supposed. But it is much less elabor* 
ate than that of the Yajurveda and the Brithmanas ; 
(see below). The cldef interest of the Rigveda '3; 
lies in the gods themselves and in the; inytlm md ' 
i legends narrated or alluded to in the course bf 
! their invocation. The mythology represents an 
earlier, clearer stage of thought than is to be found 
in any other parallel literature, , Above all, it is 
sufficiently primitive in conception to show clearly 
the processes of personification by which the 
phenomena of nature developed into gods (anthro- 
pomorphosis). The original nature of the Vedic 
gods, however, is not always dear, not as clear as 
was once confid^^y assumed to be the case. The 
analysis of their character is a chapter of Vedic 
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philology as difficult as it is iinportaut. In any i 
case enough is known to justify the statement that ! 
tlae keynote of Rigvedic thought is the nature j 
myth. 

4. The Yajurveda. — The Tetjurveda represents 
the exceeding growth of ritualism or sacerdotalism. 
Its yajumsi, ‘liturgical stanzas and fonnulm,*^ are 
in the mam, though not wholly, of a later time. 
They are partly metrical and partly prose. The 
materials of the Rigveda are freely adapted, with 
secondary changes of expression, and without 
regard to the origiaal puipose and order of their 
composition. The main object is no longer devo- 
tion to the gods themselves ; the sacrifice has 
become the centre of thought : its mystic power k 
conceived to be a thing 55, and its every detail 
has swollen into all-importance. A crowd of priests 
(seventeen is the largest number) conduct a vast, 
complicated, and painstaking ceremonial, full of 
symbolic meaning even in its smallest minutiae. 
l?rom the moment when the priests seat themselves 
on the sacrificial ground, strewn with sacred grass, 
and proceed to mark out the altars {vedi) on which 
the sacred fires are built every act has its stanza or 
formula, and eve^ utensil is blessed with its own 
fitting blessing. Every flaw is elaborately expiated. 
These formulae are conceived no longer as prayers 
that may, or may not, succeed, but as inherently 
coercive magic. If the priest chants a formula for 
rain while poming some sacrificial fluid, rain shall 
and must come ; if he makes an oblation accom- 
panied by the curse of an enemy, that enemy is 
surely destroyed. In fact, and in brief, the Yajur- 
veda means the deification of the sacrifice in its 
every detail of act and word. 

5. The Samaveda.— The Sd^naveda is the least 
clear of all the Vedas as regards its purpose and 
origin. Its stanzas, or rather groups of stanzas, 
are known as sWmSins ‘melodies.’ The 
stanzaa are preserved in three forms: (1) in the 
Rigveda, as ordinary poetry, accented in the same 
way as other Vedic poetry ; (2) in the Samaveda 
itself in a form callea drShiha^ a kind of libretto 
composed pf a special collection of stanzas, most of 
which, though not all, occur also in the Rigveda 
(see above) ; here also there is a system of ac- 
cents, peculiar in its notation, but apparently with 
reference to the unsung swmam ; (3) in the third 
sawian-version, the gdnas, or song-books, we find 
the real sung sdrmns ; here not only the text but 
the musical notes are mven. Still tliis is not yet 
a complete sarmn^ In the middle of the sung 
stanzas exclamatory syllables are interspersed— the 
so-called stohhm, such as om, hciUy mi, lioyi, or 
Aim; and at the end of the stanzas certain con- 
cluding syllables— the so-called nidhanas, such as 
atha, d, %m, and sdf. The Samaveda is devoted 
chiefly to the worship of Indra, who is a blustering, 
braggadocio god and who has to befuddle himself 
with domain order to slay demons. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the sdmam are the civilized version 
of savage shamanism (the resemblance between 
the two words, however, is accidental), an attempt 
to influence the natural order of things by ^outs 
and exhortations. It is well understood that the I 
Brahmans were in the habit of blending their own | 
hieratic practices and conceptions with the prae- i 
tioes which they found among the people. The I 
sdman-melodiQs and the exclamations interspersed 
among the words of the text may therefore be 
the substitute for the self-exciting shouts of the 
shaman priests of an earlier time. 

6. The Athanraveda.— The oldest name of the 
Atharvaveda is atka'i'vdhgirctsah, a compound 
formed of the names of two semi-mythio families 

. of, priests, the Atharvans and Angirases. At a 
very early time the former term was regarded as 

. synonymous with ‘ holy charms,’ or ‘ blesSngs,* the 
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latter with ‘witchcraft charms/ or ‘curses.’ In 
addition to this name, and the more conventional 
name Atharvaveda, there are two other names, 
practically restricted to the ritual texts of this 
Veda: iJvfgvahglrasaJh, that is, ‘Bhpgus and 
Angirases/ m which tlie Bhvgiis, another ancient 
family of fire - priests, take tlie place of the 
Atharvans; and Brahmaveda, probably ‘Veda of 
the Brahma, or holy religion in general.’ As re- 
gards the latter name, it must be remembered that 
the Atharvaveda contains a large number of 
theosophic hymns which deal with the hrah^m in 
the sense of the Neo-Platonic X670S, as a kind of 
pantheistic personification of holy thought and 
its pious utterance. The Atharvaveda is a col- 
lection of 730 hymns, containing some 6000 
stanzas. 

7. The Vedic schools.— The redactions or col- 
lections of these four Vedas are known as Samhitds ; 
each of them is handed down in various schools, 
branches, or recensions, called charana, idkhd, 
or hheda, the term Sdkhd, or ‘ branch,’ being the 
most familiar of the three. These ‘branches’ 
represent a given Veda in forms differing not a 
little from one another. The school differences 
of the Rigveda are unimportant, except as they 
extend also to the BrShmanas and Sutras of that 
Veda (see below). ‘There* are two Samaveda 
redactions, those of the schools of the Kauthumas 
and the Ranayaniyas. A very persistent tradition 
ascribes nine schools to the Atharvaveda; the 
Saiiihitas of two of these, the Saunakiyas and 
Paippaladas, are published, the latter in an inter- 
esting chromo-photographic reproduction of the 
unique manuscript of that - text preserved in 
the library of the University of Tubingen. The 
Yajurveda, especially, is handed doum in recen- 
sions that differ from one another veiy widely. 
There is ii\ the first place the broad division into 
White Yajurveda and Black Yajurveda. The 
most impoiiant difference between these two is 
that the Bla^ck Yajurveda schools intermingk 
their stanzas and formulee with the prose exposi- 
tion of the Bfahmana (see below), whereas the 
White Yajurvedk schools present their Brahmana 
in separate works. The WTiite Yajurveda belongs 
to the school of , the Vfijasaneyins, and is sub- 
divided into the ‘VTadhyamdina and Kfinva re- 
censions. The important schools of the* Black 
Yajurveda are -the Taittiriyas, Maitrayaniyas, 
Kathas, and Kapisthalas. Sometimes these schools 
liave definite geoginphical locations. For example, 
the Kathas and Kapisthalas were located, at the 
time when the Greeks' became acquainted with 
India, in the Panjab and in Kashmir. The Maitra- 
yaniyas appear at one tiipe to have occupied the 
region around the lower course of the river Nar- 
mada ; the Taitfciriyas, at least in modem times, 
are at home in the south of India, the Deccan. 

8. The Brahmahas. — The poetic stanzas and the 
ritualistic formulae of. the Vedas collectively go by 
the name of mantra, ‘ pious utf;erance/ or ‘ hymn.’ 
These were followed at .a later period by a very 
different literary type, namely, the theological 
treatises called hrdhrmyw,, the Hindu analogon to 
the Hebrew Talmud. The Brahmanas are exeget- 
ical and commentative, bull^ expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonial, describing-its minute details, 
discussing its value or reatson, speculating upon its 
origin, and illustrating its potency by ancient 
legends. Apart from Hie light which these texts 
throw upon the sacerdotalism of ancient India, 
they are important because they are written in 
connected prose — the earliest in tne entire domain 
of Indo-European speech. They are especially im- 
portant for syntax : in this respect they represent 
the oldest Indian stage even better than the Rig- . 
veda, owing to the restrictions imposed upon the 
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latter by its poetic form. The Brahmanas also 
were composed in schools, or recensions : the 
various Brahmana recensions of one and the same 
Veda difier at times even more widely than the 
Saiiihitas of the mantras. Thus the liigveda has 
tyo Brahmanas, the Aitarei/a and the Kmisitakin, 
or SdhkMyana. The Braliniana matter of the 
Black Yajurvcdas is given together with the 
Tnantras of that class (see above) ; on the other 
hand, the WMte Yajurveda treats its Bralimana 
matter separately, and vith extraordinary full- 
ness, in the famous ^atapatka Brahmana^ the 
* Brahmana of a Hundred Paths,’ so called because 
it consists of a hundred lectures. Next to the 
Rigveda and Atharvaveda Samhitas this work 
is the most important production in the whole 
range of V edic literature. Two Brahmanas belong- 
ing to independent recensions of the ’ SS-maveda 
have been preserved entire, that of the Tandins, 

- usually designated as Paii-chaviMa Brahmanat 
that of the Talavakaras or Jaiminlyas. To the 
Atharvaveda is attached the veiy late and second- 
ary Gopatha Brahmana ; its contents harmonize so 
little with the spirit of the Atharvan hymns that 
it seems likely to have been produced in imitation 
of the ‘ school ’ conditions in the other Vedas. 

o. The Aranyakas and Upanisads.— A later de- 
velopment of the BrShmanas is the Aranyakas, 
or ‘ Forest Treatises.’ Their later character is in- 
dicated both by the position which they occupy at 
the end of the Brahmanas and by their partly theo- 
sophical character. The name ^Forest Treatise’ 
is not altogether clear. Either these works were I 
recited by hermits living in the forest, or, owing 
to the superior sanctity of their contents, they 
were taught by teacher to pupil in the solitude of 
the forest rather than in the profaner atmosphere of 
the town or village. The two important Aranyakas 
are the Aitareya md the Taithnya, belon^ng to 
the two Vedic^schools of that name. The chief 
interest of the Aranyakas is that they form in con- 
tents and tone a transition to the Upanisads, the 
older of which are either embedded in them or form 
their concluding portions (see artt. ARA^iryAKAS, 
Upanisads). 

10, The Srauta-Sutras, or manuals of the Vedic 
ritual. — Both mantra and hrdhmana are regarded 
as revealed {hiiti, or ‘revelation’); the rest of 
Vedio literatui’C as tradition [smfti), derived from 
holy men of old. This literature has a character- 
istic style of its ovm, being handed down in the 
form of brief rules, or sutras, wdieiice it is fami- 
liarly known as Sutra literature, or the Sutras. 
They are, in the main, of three classes, each of 
which is, again, associated with a particular Vedic 
school, reaching back, as a rule, to the school dis- 
tinctions of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
The first class of Sutras are the Srauta or Kalpa 
Siltras, which m^ be translated ‘Sutras of the 
Vedio Ritual.’ They are brief mnemonic rule- 
books compiled, wdth the help of onxl tradition, 
from the &ahnianas. They are technical guides 
to the Vedic sacrifice, distinguished from the 
diffusive Brahmanas, where the ritual acts ai*e in- 
terrupted by explanation and illustrative legend. 
To the Rigveda belong two Srauta Sutras, _ corre- 
sponding to its two Brahmana schools : the AMsald- 
yana to the Aitarsya Brahmana, and the Bdhhha- 
yana or KauMaJdm to the Brahmana of the same 
name. To the White Yajurveda belongs the 
Srauta Sfitra of Katyayana, closely adhering to 
the Satapatha Brdhma/^a. There are no fewer 
than six Srauta Sfitras belonging to the Black 
Yajurveda, but only three of tneiii are published, 
"or in the course of publication, those of Apastamba 
and Baudhayana, belonging to the schools of the 
Taittiriyas, smd., the Manava, belonging to the 
school of the Maitrayanlyas. The Samaveda has 


two iSrautas, those of Latyayana and Draliyayana, 
belonging respectively to its t^vo schools of the 
Kauthumas and the Raiiayaniyas ; the Atharva- 
veda has the late and inferior Vaitdna. 

11. The Grhya Sutras, or * House Books.’— 
Of decidedly ^eater, indeed of universal, interest 
is the second class of Sutras, the Grhya Sutras, or 
‘ House Books.’ These ai'e treatises on home life, 
which deal systematically and piously with the 
events in the eve^day existence of the individual 
and his family. Though composed at a compara- 
tively late vedic period, they contain practices 
and prayers of great antiquity, and supplement 
most effectively the contents ot the Atharvaveda. 
From the moment of birth, indeed from the time 
of conception, to the time w^hen the body is con- 
signed to the funeral pyre, they exhibit the ordi- 
nary plain Hindu in the aspect of a devout and 
virtuous adherent of the gods. All the important 
events of life are sacramental, decked out in prac- 
tices often of great charm and usually full of sym- 
bolic meaning. For ethnology and the iiistory of 
human ideas the ‘House Books’ are of unexcelled 
importance. These manuals are also distributed 
among the four Vedas and their schools, each of 
which is theoretically entitled to one of them. 
More than a dozen are now known to scholars. 
The Rigveda has the Gfhya Sutras of its two 
schools, that of AsvalSyana and {Ssnkhayana ; the 
White Yajurveda that of Paraskara ; the Black 
Yajurveda a large number, as those of the 
Apastamba, Baudhayana, Hixanyakesin, Manava, 
and Ka^ha schools; the SamaVeda has the Go- 
bhila, Khadira, and Jaiminiya. To the Atharva- 
veda belongs the unique KauHka Sutra, which, 
m addition to the domestic ritual, deals with the 
magical and medicinal practices that specially 
belong to that Veda, 

12. The Dharma Sutras, or ‘Law Books.’— 

The third class of Sutras axe the BKarrm Sutras, 
or ‘Law Books.’ They also deal to some extent 
w’ith the customs of everyday life, but are engaged 
for the most part with secular and religious law. 
Ill one department of law, that of expiaSon, these 
Sutras root in the Vedic hyi^s themselves. A 
considerable number of expiatory hymns and 
stanzas, clearly of the same stock as the law of 
exj>iation, are ioundin Vedic texts, especially the 
Atharvaveda and the Taittimya Araiiyaka. The 
Law Sutras, in their turn also, are either directly 
attached to the body of canonical writings of a 
certain Vedic school or are shown by inner criteria 
to have originated within such a school. The 
oldest Law Siitras are those of the Apastamba and 
Baudhayana, belonging to the Black Yajurveda 
schools of that name ; the Gautama belonging to 
the Samaveda ; the Visnu belonging to the Kat-ha - 
school of the Black Yajurveda ; and the Vasistha 
of less certain associations. The earliest metrical 
law-books, the so-called Dharmaidstras, written 
in Classical Sanskrit, seem also to be based on lost 
Sutra collections of definite Vedic scliools. The 
most famous of these, the Mdnma Dharmaidstra, 
or ‘ Law Book of Manu’ (see Law [Hindu]), may be 
founded upon a lost Dharma Sutra of the Manava 
or Maitrayaniya school of the Black Yajurveda, 
while the briefer ‘ Law Book of Yajnavalkya ’ is ' 
unmistakably connected T\dth some school of the 
White Yajurveda. / 

En^ish readers may obtain ready insight into the contents 
oi Vedio literature in all its important aspects trough the 
series of translations edited by Max Muller in SBS. (Oxford, 
1879 ff.). Parts of the Rigveda are translated by Muller him- 
self (yol. xxxii.) and H, Oldenbeig (vpl xl\i.) ; the Atharva- 
veda by M. Bloomfidd (voL xUi.) ; the SdiapatM BrahmavA by 
J. :itoeling (volB. sii. xxvl xli, xliii. aiid xUv.) ; seven of the 
Qxhya Sutras by Oldenberg (vofe. xxix. and xxx,); the older 
Dharma Siitras by G. Buhler and J. Jolly (vols. ii. viL and 
xiv.) ; and the Law Book of Manu by Buhler (vql. xxv.). 

13. Vedic and Sanskrit literature contrasted.— 
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The form and style of )Saiiskrit literature differ 
a good deal from those of the Vedas. As regards 
the language, it is to be noted that prose in Vedic 
times was developed to a tolerably high pitch in 
the Yajurvedas, Bralnnanas, and Upanisads; in 
Sanskrit, apart from the’ strained scientific lan- 
guage {sutra) of philosophy or grammar, or the 
dittuse and inorganic style of the commentators, 
prose is rare. It presents itself in genuine litera- 
ture only in fables, fairy tales, romances, and 
partly in the drama. Nor has this prose improved 
in literary and styHstio quality, as compared with 
the earlier variety. On the contrary, it has be- 
come more and more clumsy and hob hling, full of 
long awkward compounds, gerunds, constructions 
in the passive voice where the active would do, 
and other artificialities. As regards the poetic 
medium of Classical Sanskrit, it also differs from 
the Veda. The bulk of Sanskrit poetry, especially 
the Epic, is composed in the itoka metre, a de- 
velopment of the Vedic ami^hihh metre of four 
octosyllabic lines of essentially iambic cadence. 
But numerous other metres, usually built up 
on Vedic prototypes, have become steadily more 
elaborate and strict than their old originals ; in 
the main they have also become more artistic and 
beautiful. 

Notwithstanding the wonderfully unbroken 
continuity of Hindu writings, the spirit of San- 
skrit literature also diflers greatly from the Vedic. 
The chief distinction between the two periods is 
that the Veda is essentially a religious collection, 
whereas Sanskrit literature is, with rare excep- 
tions, such as the Bhagavad-Gitdy or the metrical 
. Law Sastras, profane. In the Veda lyric poetry 
as well as legendary and expository prose are in 
the service of prayer and sacrifice ; in Sanskrit 
epic, lyric, didactic, and dramatic forms are all 
for the purpose of literary delectation and eesthetic 
or moral instruction. In Sanskrit literature, 
moreover, uith the exception of the grand com- 
pilations of the MahabMrata and the Furdnasy the 
authors are generally definite persons, more or 
less well-known, whereas the Vedic WTdtings go 
back to families of poets or schools of religious 
learning, the individual authors being almost in- 
variab^ submerged. 

14, Epic literature.-— Sanskrit literature may 
be divided into epic, lyric, dramatic, didactic, 
narrative, and scientific. In epic poetry there is 
the important distinction between the freer, narra- 
tive epic called itihdsa iq.v.), ‘story,’ or purdria, 
‘ancient legend,’ and the artistic or artificial epic 
called kavydy ‘poetic product,’ The great epic, 
the Mahdbhuratay is by far the most important 
representative of the former kind. Of somewhat 
similar free style arc the eighteen Pnrdnas (see 
below), of mneu later date than the MaJidhhdrata. 
The beginnings of the artistic style are seen in 
the other ^eat Hindu epic, the Bamdyari^. But ; 
the finished style of the idvya is not evolved until 
the time of Kalidasa about the 6th cent. a.d. 

The Mahdhhdratdj or ‘ Great Bharata Story,’ the 
greatest of Hindu epics, is a huge authorless com- 
pilation for which tradition has devised the name 
Vyasa, ‘ Redactmn,’ as author. It is written for 
the most part in the epic metre, the and 

contains altogether about 100,000 stanzas of four 
lines each, about eight times the length of the 
Homeric poems. 

The kernel^story of the epic, which is interrupts by many 
episodes, or intenvoven narratives, tells how the ancient and 
wcked dynasty of the Kurus was overthrown by the pious 
Pahchalas and Pandus. At a gambling-match dejected In the 
vivid language, Duryodhaua, the king of the Kurus, 
the Panin princes, robs them of their kingdom, ana 
them for thirteen years. But this is only the preparation 
tor the final war, or eighteen days’ battle, between the opposing 
royal, houses and their allies. In this the Kurus are finally 
overthr^ and destroyed. 


The heroic story is not only int .»;■ c;M-or.:s. n;;+ v: 
general made the pivot around p:. ' i.-ophical 

and ethical discussions of great k ' w-. Thus ihc j'/n 

1ms assumed the place in Hindu literature of an encyclopaedia 
of moral and religious instruction. 

A Bharata and a Mahdhhdrata are mentioned rb 
early as the ‘ House-Books ’ (see above) of the later 
Vedic literature, but all dates assigned to the 
original simpler epic which preceded the oncyclo- 
ptedic poems in its finished form are mere guesses, 
except that it obtained its essentially present 
form in the 4th or 6th cent. of. our era. 

Among the episodes of the Mahahhdratay the 
Bhagavad-Gltdy ‘The Song of the Divine One,’ or 
‘Song Celestial,’ is pre-eminent. It is in some 
respects the most interesting and impoi*tant hook 
in posb-Vedic literature. 

When the rival armies of the Kurus and the Pandus are drawn 
up against each other, Arjnna, the leader of f'c stoute?t 

of heroes, hesitates to enter upon the slaug: ■■; !■. Tr!Vi! Kra-vi. 
one of the incarnations of Visnu, acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, 
silences his scruples by pointing out that action, which is the 
performance of duty, is the obligation of man in the world, 
although, finally, abstracted devotion to the Supreme Spirit 
alone leads to salvation. The poem is conceived in the spirit of 
eclectic Hindu theosophy or philosophy. At the bottom is the 
Saukhya doctrine of dual matter and spirit, but this is tinged 
with monistic Ved§.ntist pantheism (see Bhagavad-QTtI). 

It is not likely that the poem formed part of the 
original ‘Bhfirata Story,’ but there is no informa- 
tion as to its date and anthorshm. The Makd- 
bharata has been translated into English prose at 
the expense of PratS-pa Chandra Ray (Calcutta, 
1895), and by M. N. Dutt (do. 1895). 

15. The RamSyana. — the second 
of the gi-eat epics, ’is in the main the work of a 
single author, Vfilmiki. Though all parts are not 
from the same hand, and thou^i it is not entirely 
free from digressions, it tells a connected story of 
OTeat interest in epic diction of the highest order. 
It is to this day the favourite poem of the Hindus. 
The central figures are Rama and his devoted wife 
Sits ,* the main event the conquest of Lanka (pro- 
bably Ceylon). 

Daiferatha, the mighty king of Oudh (Ayodhya), having 
gTCwn old, decides upon Kama, his oldesyt son, as his successor, 
but his intriguing second queen, Kaikeji, succeeds in changing 
his mind ia favour of her son Bharata. Rama, banished for 
fourteen years, retires with Sita to the forest. Upon the death 
of DaSaratha, his son Bharata refuses to usurp Rama’s throne, 
but seeks him out in the forest in order to conduct 1dm back to 
the throne In his capital city. Rama in tom refuses to cross 
his father’s decision ; he offers his gold-embroidered shoes as a 
token of his resignation of the throne. But Bbam^, on return- 
ing, places the shoes upon the throne, and holds over them the 
yellow parasol, the sign of royalty ; he himself stands by and 
acts as the king’s plenipotentiary. In the meantime R&ma 
makes it his business to fight t3ie demons who molest the 
ascetics of the forest in their holy practices. Havana, the king 
of the demons, who lives in Lafika, revengefully kidnaps 
Then Rama forms an alliance with Hanuman and Sugriva, the 
kings of the monkeys, who build for him a wonderful bridge 
across from the mainland to Lafika. Rama slays Ravapa, is 
reunited with Sit&, returns home, and, conjointly with Bharata, 
rules his happy people, so that the golden age has come again 
upon the earth. 

The story, notwithstanding the fact that it pre- 
sents itself outwardly as a heroic legend, lies 
under the suspicion of containing one or more 
mythic roots, Cei-tainly in the Veda Sita is the 
personified furrow of. the field, the beautiful wife 
of Indra or Parjanya (see Vedic Religion). 
Hence Rama certainly continues the qualities of 
Indra, the slayer of demons. The stoiy also seems 
to typify the advance of BrShmanical civilization 
southward towards Ceylon. 

The Ra-m^yw^a consists of seven books, in about 24,000 
stanzas. It exists in three recensions, which differ one from the 
other in their readings, the order of the stanzas, and in having 
each more or less len^hy passages that are wantiiig in the 
others. The best known and most popular recension has been 
translated by the Anglo-Indian scholar R. T. H. Griffith in five 
volumes (Benares, 1870-76). 

16. The Puranas.— Somew^hat related in char- 
acter to the great epics are the Furdnasy eighteen 
in number. They are later poetic works of mixed 
cosmogonic, epic, and didactic cliaracter. The 
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wovdpurana occurs frequently in the prose texts 
of the Veda as a designation of the Veda’s own 
cosmogonic and legendary lore ; the name is also 
applied to the MaKMmrata. In its most distinc- 
tive sense the word refers to a class of wTitings 
♦which certainly do not date before the 6 th cent. 
A,p. The existing Purdnas seem to be sectarian 
religious manuals for the people, written in the 
inte^L'est of either the worshippers of Visnu or those 
of Siva. Though the fundamental later Hindu 
triad — Brahma, Vi^nu, and Siva — is recognized, 
nevertheless the Vai§navite Kurma Purdna docs 
not he.^itate to say : * Visnu is the divinity of tlie 
gods, Siva of the de\dls,’ To Brahma all alike 
refer only in a perfunctory fashion. According to 
■ ancient tradition, the ideal Purdna is divided into 
five parts : ( 1 ) primary creation, or cosmogony ; ( 2 ) 
secondary creation, or the destruction ana rebuild- 
ing of the worlds ; (3) genealogy of the gods and 
patriarchs ; (4) manvantarast or periods of reigns 
of the Manu; (5) the history of the dynasties of 
kings. Though no extant Purdna is so divided, yet 
their subject-matter roughly follows that order. 
The entire type of composition is of secondary im- 
poitance ; it borrows its themes very largely from 
the epic literature, and represents religious belief, 
practices, and legends in an exaggerated, fantastic, 
oftmi disordered fashion (see PuEXljiAS). 

17 . The ‘artistic epics.*— The Hindus consider 
six kdpyas, or ‘artistic epics,’ entitled to the 
epithet ‘ great ’ {mahd-Tcdvya), But their artistic, 
or, better, artificial, character removes them in 
reality from the sphere of genuine epic ; they are 
interesting on account of their wealm of descrip- 
tive power and delicacy of illustration j they are 
deficient in the portrayal of strong character or 
stirring action. Moreover, they are commingled 
more and more with lyric, erotic, and didactic 
elements, as well as with bombast and play on 
words. Nevertheless, no less a person than Kali- 
dasa, the universal poet and dramatist, is the 
author of the two best known artistic wes, the 
Kumdrasamhhavat or ‘ Birth of the War God,’ and 
the Eaghuvam^af or ‘ Race of Raghu.* The former 
consists of seventeen cantos, tne first seven of 
which are devoted to the courtship and wedding of 
the deities Siva and Parvati, the parents of the 
youthful god of war. The real theme of the poem 
appears only towards the end, in the account of the 
destruction of the demon Taraka, the object for j 
which the god of war was horn. The Eaghuvathia^ \ 
in nineteen cantos, describes in the first nine the 
life of Rama, together with that of his dynasty. 
Then in the next six cantos comes the story of Rama 
liimself, the same theme as that of the Edmdyana. 
The remaining cantos deal with the twenty-four 
kings who ruled as Rama*s successors in Ayodhya. 
The remaining Jedvyas deal for the most part with 
themes from the mahdhhdrata and Edmdyana. 

18 . Lyric poetry, — Every form of artistic San- 
skrit literature, whether epic, dramatic, or con- 
fessedly lyric, has a strong lyric cast. At the 
bottom these three kinds, in the Hindu poet’s 
liands, are but thematically differentiated forms 
of the same poetic endowment. Ornate figures of 
epeech, luxuriant richness of colouring, carried 
into literaiy composition from the gorgeous climate, 
flora, and fauna of India, subtle detail-painting 
of every sensation and emotion— tliese are the 
common characteristics of . Hindu artistic poet:^. 
Lyric poetry can hardly do more than emphasize 
or specialize these conaitions, yet it has its indi- 
vidual traits, the most important of which is the 
refined elaboration. of the single strophe, in distinc- 
tion from continuous composition. In form and 
name these strophes are infinitely elaborated and 
varied. . In no other literature have poets endea- 
voured so strongly to harmonize the sentiment of 


a stanza with its metrical expression. The most 
elaborate continuous lyrics of India are the Megha- 
duta, or ‘ Cloud Messenger,’ and the J}tiisamKdra^ 
or ‘Cycle of Seasons,’ both by Kalidasa. 

The theme of the former is a mesa&ge sent by a paksa. or 
elf, exiled from heaven. The messenger is a passing cloud 
which shall report to the yaga’s wife, as’sne tosses lovelorn upon 
her couch through the watches of thr the longing of her 
exiled husband. May the cloud, a:; - r >■ his message, 

return with reassuring ne\^■s, and never himseli bo separated 
from his V.gbtn’nc: fpcise. The * Cycle of Seasons ’ is famous 
for iis de=.il*.v,=- :> l.-Kiia's tropical nature, matched all along 
with 1 ;;e corre.-i ;;cr.g h'jir.an moods and emotions. 

The hulk of lyrical poetry, hoAvever, is in single 
miniature stanzas, which suggest strongly Sie 
didactic sententious proverb poetry which the 
Hindus also cultivated with great success. In 
fact the most famous collection of such stanzas, 
that of Bliartrhari, consists of lyric, didactic, 
and philosophic poems. Bliailirhari, wlio lived in 
the 7th cent. A.D., is perhaps the most remarkable 
Hindu poet next to Kalidasa. 

His stanzas, 300 in number, are divided into three centuries— 
the ‘ Century of Love,’ the ‘ Century of Wisdom,’ and the ‘ Cen- 
turj" of Kesignation.’ There is no action in these stanzas 
Ever and again, within the narrow frame of a single stanza, the 
poet pictures the world of him for whom the wide universe is 
summed up in woman, from whose glowing eyes there is no 
escape. But, after singing woman’s praise in every key, he 
finally declares that he has become an altered man. Youth has 
gone by ; his thoughts, freed from infatuation, are all for con- 
templation In the fore^, and the whole world he accounts but 
as a wisp of straw. 

The second master of the erotic stanza is Amaru, 
author of the Amarudaiaka, or ‘Century of 
Amaru.* He also is a master at depicting all the 
moods of love: bliss and dejection, anger and 
devotion. None* of the Indian lyrists treats love 
from the romantic or ideal point of view; it is 
always sensuous love. But a certain delicacy of 
feeling and expression, as well as a sensitive 
appreciation of those qualities of love which 
attract irresistibly, only finally to repel, lifts their 
stanzas above the coarse or commonplace. It is 
Hindu ‘minne-song,’ flavoured with the universal, 
though rather theoretical, Hindu pessimism. 

19 . Didactic poetry.— Even in erotic lyrics the 
Hindu’s deep-seated inclination towaxds specu- 
lation and reflexion is evident. This has not 
only been the basis of that which is best and 
highest in their religion and philosophy, but it has 
assumed shape in another important product of 
their literature, the gnomic, didactic, sententious 
. stanza, which may be called the ‘ Proverb.’ 0. von 
Bdhtlingk (Pid. Syriiche, Petrograd, 1870-73) col- 
lected ffom all Sanskrit literature some 8000 of 
these stanzas. They begin with the Mahahharatat 
and are particularly common in the moral envoys 
of the fable literature. Their keynote is again the 
vanity of human life, and the superlative happiness 
that awaits resignation. The mental calm of the 
saintly anchorite who lives free from all desires in 
the stillness of the forest is the resohing chord 
of human unrest. But for him who remains in the 
world there is also a kind of salvation, namely, 
virtue. When a .man dies and leaves ^ behind 
liim, his good works alone accompany him on his 
journey mto the next life (metempsychosis). 
Hence the practical value of virtue almost over- 
rides the pessimistic view of the vanity of all 
human action. These gnomic stanzas are gathered . 
up into collections such as the ^anti-pataka, or 
‘ Century of Tranquillity,’ or the Moha-mudgara, 
or ‘ Hammer of Folly ’ ; but tlie eHiioaJ saw is 
really at home in the fables ol Pa%chatai^ra 
and Sitopadeia, These works are, paralleled by 
Buddhist compositions (see ..below). In fact, a 
Buddhist collection of, this sort, the Ehamma- 
pada, or ‘Way of the Law,’ contains perhaps the 
most beautiful and profound , words of w^isdom in 
all Hindu literature. 

. ' 20 * The drama, -^Tlie drama is one of the latest 
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yet one of the most interesting products of San- 
skrit literature. With all the uncertainty of liter- 
ary dates in India there is no good reason to 
assume for this class of works a date earlier than 
the 6th or 6th cent, of our era. Certain Vedic 
hymns in dialogue are all that the early periods of 
Hindu literature suggest as a possible partial, yet 
very doubtful, basis for the drama. The Sanskrit 
word for * drama* is na^aha, from the root nat^ 
nartt ' to dance * (whence ‘ nautch girls,’ etc. ). The 
word therefore means literally ‘ballet.’ It is not 
doubtful that dances contributed something to the 
development of the drama. In various religious 
ceremonies of earlier times dancing played a part ; 
at a later time the cult of Siva and Vi§nu, and 
especially of Siva’s incarnation Kr§na, was accom- 
panied by pantomimic dances. These pantomimes 
reproduced the heroic deeds of these gods, and 
were accompanied by songs. Popular representa- 
tions of this sort, the so-called ydtras^ nave sur- 
vived to the present day in Bengal, They are 
not unlike the mystery-play of the Christian 
Middle Ages, and their modern continuation, the 
passion-play. The god ICrsna and Radha, his love, 
are the mam characters, but there are also friends, 
rivals, and enemies of Radha. The ydtras^ a mix- 
ture of music, dancing, song, and improvised dia- 
logue, while unquestionably in some way connected 
with the origin of the drama, are nevertheless 
separated by a very wide gap from the finished 
product of the iidtaka as it appears in such works 
as the Salcuntald of Kalidasa, or the Mrokchha- 
Jcatikdy * Clay Cart,’ of oudraka. 

It is still a moot question whether Western 
(Greek) influence, particularly the New Attic 
Comedy of Menander (as reflected in Plautus and 
Terence), has not in some measure contributed 
to the shaping of the Hindu drama. It is known 
that Greek actors followed Alexander the Great 
through Asia, and that they celebrated his victories 
with dramatic perfonnances. After the death of 
Alexander Greek kings continued to rule in North- 
Western India. Brisk commerce was carried on 
between the west coast of India and Alexandria, 
the later centre of Greek literary and artistic life. 
Greek art and Greek astronomy certainly exercised 
strong influence upon Hindu art and science. The 
chief points of resemblance between the Hindu 
drama and the Greek comedy are as follows. The 
Hindu drama is divided into acts (from one to ten), 
separated by varying periods of time ; the acts 
proper are preceded by a prologue spoken by the 
stage manager {mtradhara). The stage was a 
simple rostrum, not shut off from the auditorium 
by a curtain, but, on the contrary, the curtain was 
in the background of the stage; it was called 
yumwi/ca— that is, * Greek curtain ’ [imiK'fi), The 
characters of the Hindu drama resemble in some 
respects those of the Attic comedy. There are 
courtesans and parasites, braggarts and cun- 
ning servants. Especially the standard comic 
figure of the Hindu drama, the vidusaJea, the 
unromantio friend of the hero, compares well with 
the go-between, the servus curremy of the Grseco- 
Roman comedy. The vidusaka is a hunch- 
backed, bald dwarf of halting gait, the clown 
of the piece. Though a Brahman by birth, 
mth maliciously humorous intent, he does not 
speak Sanskrit, but the popular dialect, Prakrit, 
like the women and the inferior personages of 
the drama. • He plays the unfeeling realist, intent 
upon every fonn of bodily comfort, especially a 
good dinner, to the hero’s sentiment^ flowery 
tomanticism. Although it is just possible that 
^ ofle; dr • the other feature of the Hindu drama 
may be due to outside influence, the inner matter 
;^c^ta4Bly national and Indie. The themes are, 
those of the heroic legend in the 


epics, or they move in the sphere of actually ex- 
isting Hindu courts. The themes, at any rate, are 
not different from those of other Hindu literature. 
They show no foreign admixtures. It must not be 
forgotten^that cert&i general coincidences between 
the drama and the theatre of different peoples are<^ 
due to common psychological traits ; hence genuine 
historical connexion in such matters requires the 
most exacting proof. 

The chief dramatic writer is Kalidasa, the in- 
comparable Hiadu poet, master at the same time 
of epic and lyric poetry (see above). Three dramas 
are ascribed to him : tne rnkuntala, the UrvaBy 
and Mdlavikdgnhmitraf or ‘Malavik§» and Agni- 
mitra.’ From a time somewhat earlier than Kali- 
dasa comes the drama Mrchchhaka^ika^ the * Clay 
Cart,’ said to have been composed by king Sudraka, 
who is praised ecstatically as its author in the 
prologue [of the play. Similarly, during the 7th 
cent. A.D., a king named Harsa is said to have 
composed three existing dramas ; the Batndvall, or 
‘ Strmg of Pearls ’ j the Ndgdnandai whose hero is 
a Buddhist, and whose prologue is in praise of 
Buddha ; and the FriyadarHm, From the 8th 
cent. A.D. date the dramas of Bhavabhtiti, a South 
Indian poet, the most distinguished dramatist next 
to Kalidasa and Sudraka. His most celebrated 
compositions are the Mdlatlrnddlmmy or ‘Malati 
and Madhava’; and the two dramas Mahdmra- 
charita and Uttarardnmehetrita^ both of which deal 
with Rama, the hero of the Finally 

may be mentioned Vi^akhadatta, the author of the 
Mudraraksasat the ‘ Seal of the Minister Raksasa,’ 
a drama of political intrigue, whose composition 
also dates from the 8th century. 

‘ Action is the body of the drama ’ — such is the 
dictum of the Hinau theorists. Precisely what 
we should call dramatic action is not the promi- 
nent quality of the greatest dramatist of them all, 
KHlidS-sa. His dramas are rather distinguished by 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy of touch. They 
are lyric rather than dramatic. The action is 
slow, the passions profound but not elemental. 
The deepest feelings are portrayed in delicate 
forms which never approach violence or coarse- 
ness, but, on the contrary, are bvei’-nice. At the 
height of the situation, perha^ in profound misery, 
the hero and the heroine still find time to institute 
comparisons between their own feelings and the 
phenomena of nature. There is indeed a plethora 
in them all of mango-trees and ivt^a -blossoms, 
of creepers and lotus, of &m5a-lips, of gazelles, 
flamingoes, and multi-coloured parrots. Hut we 
must bear in mind the climate of India, and its 
almost frenzied flora and fauna ; then this excess 
will seem less extravagant. Kalidasa’s dramas 
are always artistic and finished, and their beauty 
strongly suggests the genius of Goethe. The 
single Hindu drama which calls to mind a real 
moaem drama is the * Clay Cart,’ ascribed to long 
Sudraka, whose persons, diction, and action, more 
than those of any other Hindu play, remind one 
of Shakespeare (see Drama [Indian]), 

21 . Fables and stories. — No department of 
Hindu literature is more interesting to the student 
of comparative literature than that of the fables 
and fairy tales. There is scarcely a single motive 
of the European fable collections that does 
not appear in the Hindu collections. The study 
of the migrations and relations of fables and 
fairy tales was first elevated to the position of a 
science by Theodor Benfey in his work on the 
FcMhotaiitra (Leipzig, 1859). On the other hand, 
the proverbs and instructions which are woven 
into the fables present the best and most practical 
picture of Hindu ethics. The most ijn]:>ortant and 
extensive collection of fables and tales is Bud- 
dhistic, being written in PSli. This collection is 
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designated as the JdtakcLS, which seems to mean 
‘Birth Stories.’ Buddha is made to appear in 
every one of them as the wise or successfol person 
or animal of the fable; he himself points the 
moral (see Jataka). The two most important 
♦ Sanskrit collections are the Panchatantra and the 
Hitopadeia* The Paftchatantra^ or ‘Five Books,’ 
the most celebrated Sanskrit book of this sort, 
existed at least as early as the first half of the 
6th cent. A.D., since it was translated by order of 
king Khusra Antishirvan (531-^79) into Pahlavi, 
the literary Persian language of that time. It 
thence passed into Arabic, Greek, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Syriac, Hebrew, Latin, and German ; and from 
German into other European languages. The name 
‘ Panchatantra ’ is probably not original, but took 
the place of ‘Karataka and Damanaka,’ or [some 
similar title, derived from the names of the two 
jackals prominent in the first book. This may be 
surmised, because the title of the Syriac version is 
‘ Kalilag and Damnag,’ of the Arabic version 
‘Kalilah and Dimnah.’ Both the Pafichatantra 
and the Hitopadeia, or ‘ Salutary Instruction,’ were 
originally intended as manuals for the instruction 
of kings in domestic and foreign policy. The 
Hitopadeia^ said to have been composed by Nara- 
yana, states that it is an excerpt from the Pan- 
chatantra and ‘ other books.’ 

The most famous collection of fairy tales is the 
very extensive Kathdsaritsdgarat or ‘Ocean of 
Bivers of Stories,’ composed by the Kashmirian 
poet Somadeva, about a.d. 1070. This is in verse ; 
^ree much shorter collections are in prose. The 
SuJcasaptati, or ‘ Seventy Stories of the Parrot,’ 
tells how a wife whose husband is away, and 
who is inclined to solace herself with other men, 
is for seventy nights cleverly entertained and 
deterred by the stoiy - telling parrot, until her 
. husband returns. The Vetdla-panchaviihiati, or 
‘Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire,’ is known to 
Engli^ readers under the name of ‘ Vikram and 
the V ampire.’ The fourth collection is the Simhct- 
sana-dvdtrimHJcd, or ‘Thirty-two Stories of the 
Lion-seat’ (throne), in 'which the throne of king 
Vikrania tells the stories. A noteworthy feature 
of the Sanskrit collections of fairy tales, as well 
as of the fables, is the insertion of a number of 
different stories within the frame of a single narra- 
tive. This style was borrowed by other Oriental 
peoples, the most familiar instance being the 
Arabian Nights, A few prose romances of more 
independent character may be mentioned in this 
connexion. {The Daiakumdra - charita, or ‘Ad- 
ventures of the Ten Princes,’ a story of common 
life and a very corrupt society, reminds one of the 
Simplicissimns of Grimmelshausen. Its author is 
Dapdin, and. it probably dates from the 6th cent. 
A.ji, The VdsavadcUtd by Subandhu, and the 
KddambaH by Bfina, are highly artificial romances ; 
the latter narrates, in stiltea language and long 
compounds, the sentimental love-story of an in- 
effably noble prince and the equalty ineffably 
beautiful and virtuous fairy princess KSdambari. 
These works are known as chomta, ‘narrative’; the 
same name is also used for chronicles or quasi- 
Mstorical literature of inferior grade. The nearest 
approach to history, in our sense of the word, is 
the B^atarahgim, or the Chronicle of Kashmir, 
by Kafiiana, from the middle of the 12th cent. A.D. 

22 . Scientific literature. — India abounds in all 
forms of scientific literature, written in tolerably 
good Sanskrit, even to the present day. One of the 
characteristics of the Hindu mind is that it never 
drew the line between literary creation and scien- 
tific presentation, so that it is not ea^ to mark off 
tom one another belles lettres and scientific litera- 
.thxe. The ancieut legal books of the Veda ^see 
above) continue in tiie . more modern ^ poetical 
VOL. vin.^ ' V, 


DJiainnaidstras and Smrtis, Of these the Law 
Books of Manu and Yajnavalkya (see above) are 
the most famous examples ; Manu specially enjoys 
great authority to this day. Booted in the Upani- 
sads are the siitrasy or rules, of the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and their abundant exposi- 
tions. Grammar, etymology, lexicography, pro- 
sody, rhetoric, music, and architecture all own a 
technical literature of wide scope and imporiance, 
and the treatment of most of these shows a surpris- 
ing tendency to assume metrical form. The earliest 
works of an etymological and phonetic character 
are the Vedic glosses of YS^a, the so-called 
Naighantulcas and the Nirukta, and the Prdti- 
iakhyas, or phonetic treatises pertaining to the 
treatment of a Vedic text in a given school or 
jdkhd (see above). Later, but far more important, 
is the Grammar of Panini, one of the greatest 

S ammarians of all times, and his commentators 
atyayana and Patanjali. Mathematics and as- 
tronomy were cultivated from very early times; 
the so-called Arabic numerals came to the Arabs 
from India, and were designated by them as Hindu 
numerals. Indian medical science must have 
beg^ to develop before the beginning of the 
Cl^tian era, for one of its chief authors, Charaka, 
was the head physician of king Kaniska in the 
1st cent. A.D. The germs ot Hindu medical 
science reach back to the Atharvaveda. The 
Bower Manuscript, one of the oldest of Sanskrit 
manuscripts (probably 5th cent. A.D.), contains 
passages which agree verbally with the works of 
SuSrutaand Charaka, the leading authorities on 
this subject. 

Lixbbatube.— The most convenient sketch for English readers 
is A. A. Macdonell’s thoroughly competent 
Literaturey one of the volumes of ‘ Short Histories of the Litem- 
tures of the World,* edited by Edmund Gosse (London, 1900), 
The bibliographical notes at the end of the hook are a safe guide 
to more extensive study. Readable and popular in style is R. W. 
Fraaer’s Literarp History of India (London, 1898). Max Mul- 
ler's History cf Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ (Ix>ndon, 1860) 
deals only with the Vedic period, and was important in its day, 
but is now antiquated. A- Weber’s History cf Indian Litera- 
ture (from the German by T. Zacbariae, London, 187S) is a learned 
and technical work, not at all adapted to the wants of the general 
reader ; it represents the state of knowledge of a quarter of a 
century ago. The German work of L. v. Schr'dder, Indiens 
Diteratur und Cultwr (Leipzig, 188^, contains a fuller, very 
instructive, and readable account of Hinda literature ; copious 
translations and digests of the texts thems^ves render this work 
very helpfuL The more recent treatises are H. Oldenberg, Die 
Literatur des edten Indiene (Stuttgart, 1903), and V. Henry, 
Les Littiratures de VInde (Paris, 1904), both excellent treatises, 
having in view more particularly aesthetic valuation of Hindu 
literature. Still more recently there have appeared three parts 
of M. Wintemitx’s Geechichte der indischen Litteratur (Leip- 
zig, 1908 ff.X a most satisfactory and instructive book. The 
GlAPy commenced under the editorship of G. Biihler, and 
continued after his death by F. Kielhom and others (Strass- 
burg, 1896 fP.), covers the entire domain of Indo-Aryan antiquity, 
and contains authoritative information concerning many points 
and problems of Sanskrit literature. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

LITHUANIANS AND LETTS.— i. Ethno- 
graphy. — The Lithuanians and the Letts belong 
to the Aryan family of peoples, and together with 
the Borussians or Old Fmssians, who became ex- 
tinct in the 17th cent., form a distinct ethnological 
group. This ^oup, now generally called the 
‘Baltic,’ had Steady ramified into its several 
divisions in its pre-historie period, and its unity 
is now seen only in certain common elements of 
popular tradition and in the sphere of language^ 
as regards which, however, the Lithuanians ex- 
hibit a much more archaic type th?tu the Letts. 
The original home of the Litnu-Lettieh or Baltic 
race was probably the basin of the low^ Niemen, 
and, as that district is virtuSiy ^ieorroinous with 
the Lithuania of to-day, while the ltetts are found 
in Courland, the adjacent litter®^; the 

southern half of Livoniaj and Pohsh Livonia in 
the ^vefnmAnt of Vitebsk, it would appear that 
the L^tdsh branch had reached its present location 
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W migrating to the originally Finnish districts of 
CJourland and Livonia, and that, on the other 
hand, the Lithuanians remained fast upon their 
ancestral soil. 

Numerically, neither member of the group is of 
great account, nor is it likely that either was ever 
important. The Lithuanians number some one 
and a half million, about 120,000 of them being 
in Prussia ; the Letts less rather than more — the 
estimates varying from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000. In 
a physical respect both branches are mixed, though 
the* mixture has been in no way detrimental to 

them, since many individual Lithuanians and Letts 
still exhibit all tue distinctive marks of pure Aryan 
descent, while the rest, men and women alike, 
are generally self-reliant and sympathetic, Avell- 
formed, and often even handsome. 

2. Political history. — The historical fortunes of 
the two peoples have run in quite distinct courses. 
(a) ZMwnian , — The history of the Lithuanians 
opens in the 11th cent, with prolonged frdntier 
wars with Russia, from which, however, they 
emerged so successfully, and with their integrity 
still so far complete, that one of their princes, 
Mendowg (recognized by Pope Innocent iv. as king 
of Lithuania), actually contemplated the founding 
of a united Lithu-Russian State. This design, 
however,' was frustrated by Mendowg’s death (1263) 
and by internal embroilments. Nevertheless, it 
was at length brought to realization by the govern- 
ment of the Grand-duke Gedymin (tl341); and 

then, under the leadership or his sons, Olgierd 
(whom his brothers recognized as sovereign Grand- 
duke) and Keistut, the young nation succeeded in 
extending its sway from the Baltic to the Euxine, 
and from the Polish Bug to the Ugra and the Oka, 
thoimh it did not include the western districts 
(Nadrauen, Schalauen, and Sudauen), which the 
Teutonic Knights had brought under their control 
during the years 1274-83. 

At the death of Olgierd, in 1377, his place was 
taken by his favourite son, Jagiello, who, however, 
soon^arrelled with Keistut (f 1382) and with his 
son Witaut, the outcome of the dissension being 
that the latter became the real lord of Lithuania, 
although nominally the sovereignty of Jagiello 
was not thereby infringed. Jagiello had shortly 
before (1386) married Hedwig, queen of Poland, 
thus opening the way for a political alliance 
between Lithuania and Poland which seriously 
threatened the independence of the former. Witaut 
strained every nerve and took all available mea- 
sures to avert this danger. Not only did he seek 
to promote the independence of his country in a 
political sense, but he also endeavoured, by work- 
ing for a union between the Greek and Roman 
communions within its borders, to make it ecclesi- 
astically self-dependent. While these endeavours 
prov^ to be in vain, they won him the confidence 
of the Utraquist Hussites in such measure that 
upon the death of King Wenceslaus they offered 
him the_ Bohemian crown, and it was only the 
anpropitious political conditions of the time that 
prevented his acceptance of it. He was now all 

I®. ready to assume the crown of Lithuania, 
which, indeed, the Emperor Sigismund, with a 
view to the complete severance of that country 
from Poland, had thrice offered him already. Here, 
again, however, Witaut was disappoint^, as Po^ 
land intercepted the passage of the party which was 
conveying 'the crown to him, and lie died shortly 
, aft«wards^(1430)^fottr yeajrs before Jagiello, who, 

; ^ Queen Hedwig’s consort, had at her death (1399) 

; l^mekingofPol^ 

..succeeding period the Lithuanians re- 
^ assert their independence 
- prevent the 

i .; gradually Woming a 


Polish feudatory. Witaut himself had been re- 
peatedly compelled by the necessities of war and 
by external troubles to make concessions to Poland, 
and his successors, under the increasing pressure 
of the steadily growing power and rapacity of 
Moscow, were forced in even larger measure to# 
purchase the help of Poland by ever closer fusion 
with that State. These rulers, moreover, almost 
without exception bore the name of Jagiello, and 
united in their individual persons the Grand-duke- 
dom of Lithuania and the crown of Poland. The 
eventual result was the incorporation of the two 
countries in a single political organism whose for- 
tunes were controlled by a common Diet. The 
incorporating union was effected at the Diet of 
Lublin in 1569. 

(5) Lettish . — At the very outset of Lettish history 
we find the merchants of Liibeck taking steps to 
find an outlet for their commerce in the district 
of the Lower Dvina, and they were followed by 
German missionaries, who there founded the 
earliest Christian settlements. While these at- 
tempts at colonization were not at once greatly 
successful, they had, nevertheless, the effect of 
making Livonia known to the West, and of direct- 
ing against that heathen land the enthusiasm for 
war against unbelievers which in that period of 
the Crusades dominated the thought of Christen- 
dom. It was owing to this enthusiasm that Albert, 
canon of Bremen (tl229), was able to secure a 

P ermanent footing in Livonia (1200), and as its 
ishop— supported as he was by constant immigra- 
tion from Germany and by the Livonian Order of 
the Sword (founded in 1202) — to establish there a 
German colonial State, which was recognized in 
1207 as a frontier -district of the Empre. Its 
suzerainty was shared by Albert and the Order in 
such a way as to make the power of the bishop 
preponderant; but this position of matters was 
fundamentally altered when, in 1237, the Livonian 
Order was merged iu tlie Order of the Teutonic. 
Knights, the latter thus adding the domain of the 
former to its own. Taking as its model the 
Prussian State, in which it alone held the reins 
of sovereign authority —the bishops themselves 
being subordinate to it— the Teutonic Order sought 
to curb the episcopal power among the Letts, and 
it was all the more successful in this policy as it 
managed to subjugate the hitherto unconquered 
heathen districts. The process of subjugation, so 
far as the Lettish provinces, Livonia and Courland, 
were concerned, was virtually completed by 1290. 
The Order, nevertheless, did not tnerel^ win re- 
pose, but had constantly to take the field against 
unfriendly neighbours, and, as the fortune of war 
was on the whole unfavourable to it, while its 
powers were sapped by internal dissensions, and - 
the secularization of its Prussian tenitory in 1525 
isolated its Livonian domain, its authority in the 
latter also was at length completely shattered. In 
1562 Livonia became a Polish province, while Cour- 
land, as a hereditary feudal duchy of Poland, came 
into the power of the last Master of the Livonian 
part of the Order, Gotthard Kettler. Finally, both 
provinces became subject to Russia. 

^ Ecclesiastical history. — Thus, while the 
Western Lithuanians and the Letts came under 
German control in the 13th cent., the whole of 
Eastern — now Rnssi^ — Lithuania was brought 
into close relations with Poland a century later, 
^d jwcordingly, as was to be expected, the two 
divisions came to diverge widely from each other, 
not only as regards their language, but also in the 
moral, and most of all in the religious, sphere. 
Eastern Lithuania, which at the time of Keistut's 
deatli was almost entirely pagan, was thrown open 
to Christianity by Jagiello, who himself had emr ; 
braced that faith at his marriage with Hedwig, 
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and strove with ail the zeal of a new convert to name, and we must be the more cautious in con- 
propagate it among his own people of Lithuania ; neeting such beings with the ancient religion 
they became more and more closely bound to because many of the divine names of the Lithu- 
Poland, and the Church of the Polish Court and Lettish mytholo^ rest upon the misconceptions or 
the Polish State soon gained complete ^miritual fabrications of later times. There is adequate 
authority among them. In this way Kussian evidence, however, for an early belief in a number 
Lithuania became a Roman Catholic country, and of demonic beings, such as the Immes (‘fairies’) 
such, except to a very small extent, it has always and theptl^i^ (‘ goblin,’ ‘ flying dragon ’), and it is 
remained; its non -catholic population consists equally certain that the Lithu- Lettish religion was 
only of a small number of Lutherans, who were dominated from primitive times by^the conception 
won to that communion through efforts directed of a devil (Lith, W^lnias ; Lett. Welns). 'VVhile 
from Conrland, and of some 40,000 adherents of that conception never became perfectly distinct, it 
the Reformed Confession, whose forefathers were nevertheless formed so definite an antithesis to the 
induced to renounce Roman Catholicism under the idea of ‘ God’ that we cannot doubt the presence 
influence of Prince Nicholas Czarny Radziwill. of a dualistic element in the Baltic cult. 

The ecclesiastical history of the Western Lithu- CoiTesponding to the belief in demonic beings, 
anians and the Letts took a difterent course. As superstition of a more general kind was, and still 
in the Prussian tenitory of the Teutonic Knights, is, very prevalent. It manifests itself in a belief 
which under the Grand-Master Margrave Albert of in witches * seeress ’), in the practice of 

Brandenburg became a secular Protestant duchy castinig lots (Lith, biirti; Lett, hurt), in notions 
in 1525, so in Livonia and Courland the Lutheran regarding countless occurrences of daily life, and 
teaching was enthusiastically welcomed, and, in not least in the idea that the spirits of the dead 
fact, won universal acceptance in both provinces. (Lith. welis ; Lett, welji) continue to move about 
Most of the inhabitants remained faithful to it, among the living— an idea that is undoubtedly very 
so that Protestantism is to-day almost universal ancient, as it is attested not only by distinct his- 
among the Letts. The only exceptions are found torical evidence, but also by certain features in folk- 
in localities where Roman Catholicism was able to song (as, c.g., the notion that disembodied spirits 
gain a footing under the protection of Poland, or marry), and, above all, by graves dating from 
where proselytes have been -won by the Russian heathen times, which often contain the remains of 
State Church. both rider and horse, and are furnished with wea- 

4 . Early religion.— The religion which prevailed pons and implements, thus pointing conclusively 
among the Lithuanians and Letts prior to the to the belief that the dead continue to exist in a 
in troiTuction of Christianity was a developed nature- condition not unlike that of their eartlily life, As 
cult. Besides the worship of woods and waters, of the majority of th^e graves contain skeletons, not 
trees, stocks, and stones, of fire and household ashes, they likewise show that the Lithu-Lettish 
snakes, we find a belief in the personality of tlie peoples believed in the resurrection of the body, 
lieavenly bodies, especially the sun, as also in the As to the situation of the Lithu-Lettish abode of 
existence of divine beings who control all created the dead, there seems fco have been no general 
things. Pre-eminent among these divine beings agreement, some data suggesting the sky, others a 
was ‘God,’ designated W the primitive Aryan netherworld. In various loca.lities we nnd traces 

name dewces (Lat. deus). Be was regarded generally of a doctrine of metempsychosis.^ 

as the highest supramundane power, but some- Whether the cult had a special class of priests 
times, like Beds in Homer, he was a distinct mytho- cannot be made out. It bad certainly no temples 
logical figure, and as such probably identical with in the proper sense, and the ‘ jedes saerse * of which 
Perkiinas (Lett. Perkohns), the thunder-god, who we hear should probably bp regarded as slight 
presided over the heavenly bodies, and was regarded erections in which fire was kept burning. : Sacrifices 
as armed. An ancient folk-song tells that, when were common, and were offered not only by way 
the moon was unfaithful to his wife, the sun, and of petition and thanksgiving, but also as propitia- 
becarae enamoured of the morning star, Perkiinas tions ; to judge from the Lettish designation, /eeifi 
cut him in pieces with a sword. According to (‘blossoms’), the oft'erings would seem to have 
Lithuanian belief, Perkiinas’s aunt washed the consisted originally of flowers and fruits, but we 
wearied and dust-covered sun, who was once called have historical evidence that there were from the 
the daughter of God, and who herself had sons and first other kinds of sacrificial gifts, while, if not 
daughters ; in popular songs these play a great among the Letts, yet among the Lithuanians and 
part as mystic powers, but are always represented Borussians, we find traces even of the practice of 
as human in all respects. We hear frequently also human immolation. 

of the ‘ children of God,’ and it would seem that 5 . Sociological features.-^Our data regarding 
. the mythological imagination did not distinguish the political and social conditions, the prevailing 
between the latter and the ‘children of the sun.’ sentiments and morals, of the ancient Lithuanians 
The sun, nevertheless, was not regarded as the and Letts are not sufficient to enable us to mve a 
wife of detoas (or of Perkiinas), as appears not only full and clear account of their civilization. With 
from what has been said, but also from a Lettish varying degrees of certainty, however, we may 
folk-song which tells how, when Perkiinas set out to make the following statements regarding then* 
find a wife beyond the sea, he was attended by the mode of life : they were efficient in war, and were 
sun, bearing a dowry-chest. The Letts, again, divided into numerous clans or cantons goveraed 
believed that Perkiinas was a polygamist, and in by chieftains ; they lived by tillage, cattle-rearing, 
another of their folk-songs he is said to have as and hunting, and practised all manner of handicraft 
many wives ‘as the oak has leaves,’ though none and trading; they lived in separate homest^ds, 

' of them plays an independent part in the mytho- and their family life was of the patriarchal 
. logy. typ®J naarriage was based upon the purchase 

; . We heed . have no hesitation in assuming that and capture of brides, and, while the* /wife . wm 
the ancient religion of the Lithuanians and of the subject to the husband, she held a place of high 
- 7'Xetts alike recognized the existence of other divine honour among her children ; finally, both peoples 
beings, and the way in which these are associated had a remarkable litog for wngy but did not 
: shows that they originated in the observation of possess the art of writing.. ; . r 

: .. v^ natiue and hum^ But, with the exception 6. devek^m^L-^One result of the 

; of Ldime,vthe goddess of fortune, none of them lack of wri&g is that the Lithu^ians and Letts 
: comes down to us under a common Lithu-iX^ttii^ . .have, absolut^y no literary remains from heathen 
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times. It was, in fact, only when the Christian 
Church began to make use of texts written in the 
native languages— long after the invention of 
printing— that literary documents ^ye^e at length 
produced. A Lithuanian and a Lettish translation 
of the Lutheran Catechism— -the former by Martin 
Mosvidius, subsequently a clergyman, and pub- 
lished in 1547, the latter by various clergymen 
belonging to Courland, in 1586— a Lithuanian 
version of a Roman Catholic catechism by a canon 
named Michael Dauksa (1596), ^d a work trans- 
lated by a protestant Lithuanian nobleman named 
Pitkiewicz (1698), are the earliest known writings 
in the Lithu-Lettish languages. Like most of this 
earlier literary work, the further development of 
Lithu-Lettish literature was long due to clergy- 
men, and thus, naturally enough, that literature, 
even when it is not or a distinctively religious 
character, is in its earlier stages largely pervaded 
by Christian feeling and moral earnestness. Among 
the Letts the most outstandingfigure of the earlier 
secular literature wasPastorG^.Stender( 17 14-96); 
among the Lithuanians, Pastor Christian Donalitius 
(1714-80), the distinguished author of a poem en- 
titled ‘The Seasons.’ As contrasted with this 
earlier stage, contemporary secular literature is 
entirely modem in its point of view, as it not only 
bears the impress of the social revolutions of last 
century, bub is informed by the spirit of a national 
consciousness, and aims at the independence and 
enlightenment of the Lithuanian and Lettish 
peoples. This progressive movement, which pro- 
ceeded at first but slowly, has within recent decades 
become very vigorous, and alike in the field of 
politics and in that of letters has produced great, 
if not always good, results. Not a little of the 
poetic production of Lithuanian and Lettish writers 
IS well worth the attention of foreign readers. Yet 
even the best of it is not to be compared in poetic 
quality with the lyrical survivals of the earlier 
eras, falling far short of the beauty of many 
Lithuanian folk-songs {daiTios), and also of the 
charm of the countless Lettish lyrics in quatrains 
{dfees7)iasy 

Lt 
1861- 

1581 , «. « .a* tri vruOLing'eny 

1882; A. Leskien aud K. Brusfmann, Litauische Volkslieder 
vnd Mdrchen^ Strassburg, 1882; G. H. F. Nesselmann. 
Litauische VoUsalieder, Berlin, 1863; A. MierzyAski, 
mytpli^ijiteioakiej, Warsaw, 1892-90 ; A. Bielenstein, TauseTid 
MiCau, 1881; K. Baxon— H.^Vissendorff, JDafudu 
datnos, Petrograd, 1804 If. ; V. Andreyanov, Lettische Volkslie- 
dvr und jtfytften, Halle, 1896 ; A., E., and H. Bielenstein, Stud, 
avf dem ffeWate d«r lettiscken Arcndologiet Ethnographic und 
My^ologie, Eiga, 1896 ; W. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettiscnen Son- 
nentnybhen,’ in ZB vii. [1876]; M. 'Prsuvtonas.DeUeuBprussieoR, 
0 ^ preussische Schaubiikne, ed. (in extracts) W. Pierson! 
Berlin, 1871; A. Bezzenberger, ‘Litauische literatur/ and 
E. Wolter, ‘ Lettische Literatur,’ in Eultur der Gegenwart, 
1. 0, Leipzig, 1008 ; R. Trautmann, Die altpreuss. SprackdenJc- 
mdfer, GottiDgen, 1910. A list of Lithu-Lettish deities, with 
reference to early literature, is given by F. Solmsea, in H. 
Usener, GotJemawen, Bonn, 1896, 

A. Bezzenbeegbb. 

LITTLE VEHICLE.-See HInayAna. 
LITURGIES.— See Worship. 

LOCKE.— 

1, dates in Ws afe.-^ohn Locke was bom on 29th 
August 1632, at Wnngton, Somersetshire. Brought up at 
home tdl the of fourteen, he was, then sent to Westmin^er 
TOhod, from which he passed in 1652 to Christ Church, Oxford. 
lie round little satisfaction in the scholastic kind of training 
then in vogue-at Oxford, and, although, after his election to a 
Senior Studentship at Christ Church in 1659, he held lecture- 
snips m Greek and Ehetorio, his interests eventually turned 
moro to scientific and medical studies. His connexion with 
medial practice happened in 1666 to bring him into contact 
with Lo^ Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesburv, who figured 
so prominently in the politics of Charles ir.’s reign ; and the 
xn«tang had an important influence on Locke's life. In the 
foiloaung TCor Locke went to London to act in the double 
capacity , of confidential adviser to Shaiceabury himself and 


tutor to his son, while he was also engaged in political work 
and held some appointments. -ijv.ry -.-as frc-.s. 

office in 1673, and in 1676 LocUw- i. lo go to lor hi-, 

health. He remained abroad for four years, staying chiefiy at 
Montpellier and Paris, but in 1679 returned to England to assist 
Shaftesbury once more. The two years that intervened before 
the statesman’s fall and flight were stormy, and, though Locke 
bad disapproved and probably kept clear of the final plots, he* 
thought it pnident in 1688 to betake himself to Holland, nor 
did he return until the Revolution had made it safe to do so in 
1689. The two years 1689-90 saw the publication of the great 
Essay and two others o! his princiijal' works, and thus consti- 
tute a sorb of literary epoch in his life. From 1691 onwards 
he lived more in retirement and chiefly in the family of Sir 
Francis Masham, at Oates, in Essex. He was in great favour 
with the new government, and for four years (1696-1700) held 
the well-paid appointment of a Commissioner of Trade. Faili ng 
health compelled his retirement from this office. His death . 
took place at Oates on 2Sth October 1704. 

2 . Characteristics as a thinker and writer.— 

‘ Perhaps no jjhilosopher since Aristotle has repre- 
sented the spirit and opinions of an age so com- 
pletely as Locke represents philosophy and all 
that depends upon philosojpmc thought, in the 
18th cent. — especially in Britain and France ’ (A. 

C. Fraser, iocA;e, Preface). Locke’s claim to be 
regarded as thus representative may be based alike 
on the variety of the subjects on which he wrote 
— philosophy, education, politics, religion— and on 
the aims and qualities of his thinking. In all 
directions he exhibits the merits and the defects 
which are attributed to the period. He is im- 
patient of authority and of ‘the jargon of the 
schools,’ seeks to put aside preconceptions and see 
the truth of things clearly for himself, believes 
firmly that ‘ reason must be our last judge and guide 
in everything,’ and desires sincerely to pursue truth 
only and for its own sake. On the other hand, he 
has no adequate knowledge or appreciation of the 
heritage of the past, accepts current assumptions, 
distinctions, and doctrines without seeing any 
need to test them, tends to bring ‘ reason ’ down 
to the level of reflective common sense, and is quite 
ready to acquiesce in a very humble estimate of 
its reach as a human faculty. Moreover, although 
Locke was so eminently representative and exer- 
cised an immense influence on European thought, 
he^ cannot be ranked very high as a philosophic 
thinker. His thinking, though patient, laborious, 
and candid, is fatally deficient in the two qualities 
of thoroughness and system. The deficiency is 
partly explained, no doubt, by his occupation with 
practical affairs, which interiered with continuous 
philosophical pursuits, and partly, too, by the 
directly practical aims of much of his writing ; but 
this practicalness of his aims is itself characteristic. 
Locke’s ‘discontinued way of writing’ goes also 
to explain his great fault as a writer — the endless 
repetitions with which he wearies his readers. In 
the ‘Epistle to the Reader’ with which he pre- 
faced the Essay, he admits frankly that he has not 
been at gi-eat pains to correct the fault, and at 
times he certainly seems to let his pen run on 
almost as it pleases. But his faults are not uncon- 
nected v.dth real virtues — his intentness upon 
expressing his whole thought fully and clearly, his 
desire to drive home hi^oint and to gain the full 
assent of the reader. When he writes with any 
care, his plain style is as excellent as it is appro- 
priate, and, w'heh he is moved to earnestness, he 
writes with force and real impressiveness. His 
faults are seen at their worst in his controversial 
writings. Although he professes his eagerness to 
be shown his errors, he seems in point of fact ta - 
have been rather impatient of criticism. He is toa 
much taken up with exposing the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations of which his critics 
have been guilty to try to penetrate to the real ' 
motives of their criticisms. Hence his replies do 
not carry us much further, while even as polemics 
they have their defects. For, although Locke can 
be very effective both in direct retort and in ironv^ 
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he is too apt to weaken his case, not merely by 
over-elaboration, but also by an insistence on the 
letter of his own and his critics’ statements which 
the reader feels to be petty and unprofitable. 

3. The * Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing’ (1690).— In the prefatory ‘Epistle to the 
Reader ’ Locke tells ns liow' he was started upon the 
line of inquiry which resulted, after some twenty 
years of interrupted labour, in the publication of 
the Essay. He was discoursing with a few friends 
on a subject which he does not specify, but which 
we know from another source to have been ‘ the 
principles of morality and revealed religion’ (see 
Fraser’s ed. i. p. xvii). The baffling character of 
the difflculties which arose in the course of the 
discussion caused Locke to ask himself whether, 
before entering upon such subjects, it was not 
rather ‘necessaiy to examine our OAvn abilities, 
and see what objects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with.’ He took up the 
task of this examination, and found it expand far 
beyond his first expectations. The aim of his 
whole inquiry, however, remained the same 
throughout, viz. that determination of the cer- 
tainty, extent, and degrees of human knowledge 
which is the theme of bk. iv. of the Essay ^ and to 
which all the rest of the work is subservient. 

But before this theme could he dealt with effect- 
ively certain preliminary matters had to be cleared 
up. To know is to have ideas about things— this 
at least, \^'hatever more. If, then, we are to 
arrive at right conclusions about the scope of 
knowledge, we had best begin by examining this 
medium in which alone it exists; we had 
better try to take stock of our ideas, ^ and see how 
we come by them. To Locke it was plain that we 
come by them only through experience. To con- 
vince the reader that our knowledge and our ideas ; 
have no other source, Locke devotes bk. i. of the 
Essay to showing that there are no ‘innate’ 
principles or ideas, unless we understand the term 
‘ innate ’ in some sense which makes the assertion 
of such innate knowledge either insignificant or 
misleading. If there are no such innate ideas, 
then we must look to experience and experience 
only for the origin of all our ideas, and must try 
to trace them back, one and all, to their source 
therein. It is easy to underestimate the import- 
ance of Locke’s teaching on this point, but it 
really constitutes one of ms claims to be regarded 
as tlie founder of modem psychology. 

Yet it was hardly as a psychologist that Locke 
himself was interested in the source and origin of 
our ideas ; it was rather because he thought that, 
by seeing how, and at what point, our ideas 
emeree or are formed in the course of experience, 
we should be better able to measure the know- 
ledge which we get by means of them. We should 
know, in short, what the actual experience is 
from which the ideas are derived, and on which, 
therefore, the knowledge which we have by means 
of the ideas is based. The results of Lockers stock- 
taking of our ideas in bk. ii. can be here only 
summarized. 

He finds that all our ideas may be traced back 
to two great sources : sensation, which gives us 
the ideas involved in our knowledge of the external 
world, and ‘ reflexion,’ which is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind, and which gives 
as ideas such as those of reasoning, believing, 
i willing. The ideas derived from (one or both of) 
these sources may be either simple— such as the 
ideas oi^ellow, thinking, pleasure, unity — or com- 
plex. The complex ideas are subdivided (ii. ch. 

i Tte tenn ‘idea * is used by Locke in a very wide sense ‘for 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks.* The equivalent in. modem psycSmlOgy is a. term like 
J. Ward’s ‘presentatiom' 


xii.) into ideas of modes, substances, and rela- 
tions. By ‘modes’ are meant ‘such complex 
ideas which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, 
but are considered as dependences on, or affections 
of substances : such as are the ideas sigiified by 
the words triangle, gratitude, murder.’ They may 
be either simple (= unmixed) or mixed, according 
as they are merely variations or combinations of 
one simple idea, or, on the other hand, involve 
different simple ideas; e.^., the different numbers 
are simple modes of number or unity, whereas 
ideas like gratitude and murder are mixed modes. 
Under the above heads Locke proceeds to survey 
and examine the most important ideas or classes 
of ideas that enter into our knowledge. The 
classification is open to criticism in .various ways, 
but where it principally fails Locke is in dealing 
wdth the more abstract and general categories, 
such as existence, power, unity, substance. The 
first three of these are said in ch. vii. to be simple 
ideas derived both from sensation and from re- 
flexion. But it is obvious that they are not really 
comparable with simple ideas like yellow or hot ; 
they are not sensible qualities. Locke himself 
speaks of the ideas of existence and unity as ‘ sug- 
gested to’ the understanding by objects, and in 
ch. xxi. the idea of power seems to be reached by 
a process in which inference, as well as direct ex- 
perience, plays a part. The general idea of sub- 
stance seems in, like manner to be a result of 
inference, if we are to give that namte to > process 
and a result which Locke describes in terms so 
baiting and dubious that it is not surprising that 
his critic Stillingfleet took offence at them. The 
mind, we are told (ch. xxiii. § If.), takes notice 
that its simple ideas go constantly together in 
groups (the qualities that make up a single thing), 
and, ‘not imagining how these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, 
and from which they do result; which therefore 
we call substance. So that if any one will examine 
himself concerning his notion of substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at 
all, but only a supposition of he knows not what 
support of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us.’ 

It was the ambiguous position of ideas likejpower 
and substance that gave an opening for BTume’s 
sceptical criticism. Throughout the long analysis 
of ideas which occupies bk. ii. the modem reader, 
accustomed to a more precise demarcation of the 
provinces of logic, psychology, and metaphysics, is 
perplexed by the dimculty of giving any one con- 
sistent interpretation of Locke’s procedure. The 
analysis is not simply a logical dissection of ideas 
into their simplest constituents. Yet it is too 
much influenced by the point of view of logical 
analysis to be a truly genetic or psycholorical 
account of the growth of our ideas. Finally, both 
interests are crossed by the further interest in 
the knowledge-value of our ideas, though the last 
point of view takes us over to the theme of bk. iv. 
Thus the discussion of prim^ and secondary 
qualities in ch. viii,, and tlie discussions of pow^, 
substance, and identity in the chapters so named, 
are as definitely concerned with the knowled^-. 
value of our ideas, and with the nature of the 
realities known by means of . them, as any paripf 
bk. iv, , i • \ 

In bk. Ui. (‘ Of Words *) Locke applies his anaJjris of ideas to 
the interpretation of the words by which we express them. The 
most striking feature of the hook, is the way m which the dis- 
tinction of real and nominal essence. Is applied to the names 
whirii signify mixed mod^ <0.jy.,ThOFaI ideas) and substances 
respectively. ^Vhen we define man as a" rational animaJ, we lay 
I down a ceirtain ab^actidea, '!:^ combination of abstract ideas, 

I ^ reference to' which our. application of the term ‘man’ is 
I determined; ^Qiis abstract idea is the ‘nominid essence* of 
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man, . The nominal essence, then, is for Locke nothinjr more 
than the statement of the meaning' in which we intend to use 
the general name, whereas the ‘ real essence ’ of a thing is the 
real being or inner constitution of the thing itself. Now in 
Locke's ^ew the ideas of mixed modes are ideas which we our- 
selves frame or put together at our own discretion. Therefore, 
so far as they are concerned, nominal and real essence coincide, 
and there is nothing, unless the complexity or vagueness of the 
ideas in question, to prevent us from stating their essence 
exactly and completely. But in the case of substances we are 
dealing with things which have a real essence, and, since in 
Lockers view their real essence is not known to us, we have in 
their case no guarantee that the distinctions which we draw by 
means of our abstract ideas or nominal essences will truly 
represent the real lines of division among the things themselves. 
In fact, by introducing the notion of essence at all we are 
assuming that there is a real division of things into species, and 
this assumption is liable at any point to turn out untrue. The 
lines of division which we suppose to exist may be found to 
break down. Hence Locke concludes that in the case of sub- 
stances our general names express merely the nominal essence. 

* The boundaries of species are made by men,' though, of course, 
we are guided in making them by those superficial resemblances 
among things which nature presents to our view. 

In bk, iv. we come at last to those conclusions 
regarding the nature and extent of knowledge — or, 
where knowledge fails, of probability or probable 
judgment — to which the rest of the work had been 
subsidiary. Knowledge is defined by Locke as 
‘ the perception of the connexion of and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our 
ideas.’ And of such agreement and disagreement 
he distinguishes four sorts : (1) identity or diversity 
(e.gr., ‘blue is different from yellow’), (2) relation 
(c.y., geometrical equality), (3) co-existence (of 
attributes in a subject or substance), and (4) real 
existence ‘aOTeeing to any idea’ ‘God is’). 
Further, ourTcnowledge of the agreement and dis- 
agreement of our ideas has different degrees of 
evidence. It may be {a) immediate or intuitive — 
and all certainty goes back to such intuition — or 
{b) demonstrative, Le. reached by a series of steps, 
and therefore in Locke’s view not quite so clear as 
immediate intuition, even though each step has, or 
ought to have, intuitive evidence. Lastly (c), 
there is * sensitive knowledge,’ our knowledge of 
the particular existence of external things when 
they are actually affecting our senses. The last 
degree of Imowledge Locke regards as inferior to 
the other two, though not open to serious doubt. | 
Whatever falls short of these degrees of evidence i 
is matter, not of knowledge, but at the most of i 
probability. From these preliminary determina- | 
tions Locke proceeds to a series of discussions in | 
which three problems are intertwined in a way ’ 
that is rather confusing to the reader ; (1) the 
problem how far we can have knowledge which is 
real in the sense of being authentic or valid, and 
not a mere imagination, (2) the problem how far 
this real knowledge is also general or universal, 
(3) the problem how far knowledge which is real in 
the first sense is also real in the further sense of I 
being a knowledge of real existence, i.e, a know- i 
ledge of things wmich have a substantive existence 
or reality. The clue to Locke’s answer to all three 
problems lies in the sharp opposition which he 
makes between our knowledge, e,g., of mixed 
modes, where we are dealing mth (complex) ideas 
which are ‘ archetypes of the mind’s o-svn making,’ 
and our knowledge of substances and of real exist- 
ence, where our ideas refer to archetypes beyond 
themselves. In the former case our laiowledge (of 
relations among our ideas) can be at once real (in 
the first sense) and general, because it makes no 
further claim to be a knowledge of real existence 
(of thingsf or co-existence (of attributes in things). . 
In the latter case our knowledge makes this fmther 
’daim, and is therefore far more restricted. Our 
knowledge of the properties of a triangle or of 
the wrongness of murder is real and general, even 
though no perfect triangle could be drawn or no 
> ,niiurd«r had ever been committed. But our know- 
existence and co-existence can never 


be thus general. As regards real existence, we 
have, according to Locke, an intuitive knowledge 
of our own existence, a demonstrative knowledge 
of God’s existence, and a sensitive knowledge of 
that of external things. But it is to be observed 
that this knowledge is a knowledge of existence# 
and not of substance, for on Locke’s view we do 
not know the inner nature either of spiritual or 
of material substance. In fact, he ofiended Ids 
orthodox readers by suggesting that, w^hile we 
may believe, we cannot know, that the soul (of 
man) is immaterial. The inner nature (or real 
essence) of material bodies he assumes to consist 
in a certain atomic constitution ; and, since he 
regards this as inaccessible to our knowledge, he 
denies the possibility of physical ‘science,’ in the 
strict sense of the term ‘ science.’ Such ‘ laiow- 
ledge’ as we have of material bodies is only of 
the co-existence of their superficial properties, and 
does not go beyond probability, though it may be 
extended and improved by experiment. 

The subsequent development of philosophy and 
science has made many of Locke’s positions seem 
strange to us. Our confidence in physical science 
is far greater, our reliance on abstract demonstra- 
tions of ‘ the existence of a God ’ far less than his. 
Above all, ^ve have to be more careful about the 
relation of ‘ ideas ’ to real existence and less ready 
to separate and unite them alternately as suits our 
convenience. The weaknesses of Locke’s com- 
promise between common sense and philosophy 
have been made so abundantly evident by later 
criticism that it is hard to be fair to his real merits. 
And yet it is to the suggestiveness of his treatment 
of the problems of knowledge that later criticism 
owes the advance that it has made on his positions. 

4 * Ethics and politics. — Locke’s contributions to 
ethics are scanty and of little value, unless we 
credit to ethics the discussion of free will contained 
in the chapter on power (bk. ii. ch, xxi.). Cer- 
tainly this discussion, in spite of the perplexities 
which Locke candidly reveals to the reader, is full 
of interest and instruction alike for the moralist 
and for the psychologist. But in ethics proper his 
I notion that morality is no less capable of demon- 
stration than mathematics is an eccentricity, which 
can be explained only by his theoretical views 
about our knowledge oi mixed modes. It certainly 
matches ill with his doctrine of moral obligation, 
■which recognizes no higher motives than those of 
pleasure and pain, reward and punishment. 

Nowhere are the features of Locke’s thought 
displayed more characteristically than in his 

? ohtical doctrine. Published early in 1690, the 
\vo Treatises of^ Govei'wment had a direct reference 
to current politics. The first was a refutation of 
FUmer’s plea for the unlimited (paternal or heredi- 
tary) right of kings, the second a defence of the 
Revolution. Concerned only about the right of 
I the people to resist oppressive and arbitrary rule, 

! Locke is more than usu^ly careless about tborough- 
I ness and system. He accepts wdtli easy credulity 
the literal truth of a social compact, with the 
subsidiary doctrines of a state of nature, natural 
rights of the individual, and tacit consent of the 
individual to submit to the established government. 
In one and the same sentence (bk. ii. cE. xiii. § 149) 
he tells us that in a constituted commonw'ealth 
* there can be but one supreme power, which is the 
legislative,’ yet that ‘ the legirf ative being only a 
I fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there 
remains still in the p^ple a supreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in 
tiiem.’ He tells us (xi. § 134) that the legislative 
is ‘ sacred and unalterable in the hands where the 
community have once placed it,’ yet admits that, . 
as a result of historical changes, the legislative 
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may cease to be representative and may therefore 
stand in urgent need of reform {xiii. § 157). And 
then, to complete the reader’s confusion, he assigns 
the task of reforming the legislative to that 
royal prerogative whose arbitrary exercise he else- 
where denounces. In view of such incoherences 
we must be content to take Locke’s treatise 
primarily as a pamphlet for his o^vn time ; it has 
at all events more historical than theoretical 
importance. 

5. Toleration. — Locke’s writings upon toleration 
serve as a link between his political and his re- 
ligious doctrines. In 1689 he published in Holland 
a Latin Epistola de TohranUa, which was trans- 
lated into English in the same year. Criticisms 
(attributed to one Jonas Proast of Queen’s College, 
Oxford) drew from Locke A Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration and A Third Letter for Toleration in 
1690 and 1692 respectively, and twelve years later 
he had even begun a fourth, of wliich, however, 
only a fragment was written. The original letter 
is a busineaslike piece of argument, the second is 
longer, the third is very long and very tedious. 
Lo^e can see nothing at all in his critic’s argu- 
ments, and it must indeed be admitted that the 
position which the critic had chosen to defend was 
anything but strong — viz. that, in the case of 
those who will not embrace the true religion, the I 
magistrate ought to employ force, in the shape of 
moderate penflties, to compel them to consider the ; 
error of their ways. Against this position Locke 
shows again and again that compulsion can pro- 
duce only outward conformity, not inward convic- 
tion, that what was punished was therefore really 
dissent and not * want of consideration,’ that any 
end which justified moderate penalties would 
equally justify the severest persecution where 
moderate penalties failed, that * the true religion ’ 
must for practical purposes mean the magistrate’s 
own religion, and that the ar^ments by which the 
critic sought to-escape from these conclusions >vere 
either circular or question-begging. The practical 
force of Locke’s argument lies in this, that the 
sincerity of religious dissent makes compulsion 
futile, while the actual divisions among Christian 
sects make it presumptuous. Philosophically these 
considerations were reinforced and explained by 
his view that in matters of relirion there is no 
certain (or demonstrative) knowledge, and that we 
must be content with ‘a persuasion of our own 
minds, short of knowledge ’ ( Works vL 144). But 
he had also laid down clearl;^ in the first letter the 
religious ground that it is * in the inward and full 
persuasion of the mind ’ that ‘ all the life and power 
of true religion consists’ (p. 11). ^I cannot be 
saved by a religion that I distrust, and by a 
worship that I abhor’ (p. 28). 

It can hardly be said, however, that the con- 
structive argument of the original letter is in itself 
satisfactory. It is based on Locke’s narrow con- 
ception of the State as concerned" with little but 
the security of life and property, and as limited 
in its functions by the supposed consent of the 
individual. His argument' is qualified, too, in 
ways which make its consistency doubtful. Thus 
it refuses toleration to atheists, because * promises, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of 
human society, can have no hold upon an atheist’ 
(p. 47), and, in effect, to Eoman Catholics, because 
their religion requires them to submit themselves to 
a ‘foreign jurisdiction’ (p. 46). And this refusal 
does not square very, well with that * absolute 
Uberty, . . . equal and impartial liberty,’' which, 
the reader was assured at the outset, ‘is the thing 
that we stand in need ofJ* Locke wants to separate 
sharply and completely the spheres of the civil power 
and the Church. As he denies to the magistrate 
any right to prescribe articles of faith or forms 


of worship, so he condemns those who ‘upon 
pretence of religion ’ arrogate to themselves any 
peculiar authority in civil concernments : ‘ I say 
these have no right to be tolerated by the magis- 
trate’ (p. 46). But it seems strange that, with the 
recent history of his own country in view, he should 
not have recognized that an assertion of authority 
in civil concernments was almost certain to be 
made by the dominant religious sect, whatever it 
might be. The magistrate who was not to tolerate 
su^ ecclesiastical pretensions would hardly be 
able to avoid meddling in matters of religion. Nor 
was it to he expected that any religious sect, 
whether Catholic or Puritan, which was firmly 
convinced that it alone taught the true way of lire 
and that its rivals were spreading pernicious 
errors would quietly acquiesce in its exclusion from 
the use and the control of the civil power. As in 
other cases, so here, Locke’s argument makes a 
great show of robust common sense, but does not 
go very deep, and involves large tacit assump- 
tions. 

6. Religion. — One of these assumptions, no doubt, 
was that latitudinarianism of his own religious 
views whicii found expression later in his Reason- 
ableness of Christianity (1695). In that work he 
seeks to show, by a great array of Scriptural 
evidence, that the one and only gospel-article of 
faith is this, that Jesus is the Messiah, the promised 
Saviour. To believe this, to repent of our sins, to 
endeavour after a sincere obedience to the Saviour’s 
commandments— these and these only are the 
conditions required to make any one a Cliristian, 
these and these only are the true ‘ fundamentals ’ 
of the Christian religion, viz. those ‘ which are to 
be found in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
apostles.’ Locke anticipates the objection that 
belief, on the strength or reported miracles, in the 
statement that Jesus is the promised Messiah is 
merely a historical, and not a saving, faith ; but it 
can hardly be said that he sees the real force of the 
objection. He speaks, it is true, of the * oblation 
of a heart, fixed with dependence on, and affection 
to God ’ as ‘ the foundation of true devotion, and 
life of all religion,’ and describes faith as ‘ a stedfast 
reliance on the goodness and faithfulness of God ’ 
{Works'^\ vii. 129, 131), hut he does not explain 
sufficiently how this religious faith arises out of 
the historical belief. He insists on the inability of 
plain people, ‘the day-labourers and tradesmen, 
the spmsters and dairy-maids,’ to follow abstract 
reasonings, and on the consequent necessity for an 
authoritative religion and morality. * The greatest 
part cannot know, and therefore they must believe ’ 
(p. 146). But whether such an appeal to authority, 
would find its most natural satisfaction in Lockers 
simplified Christianity, or is even quite consistent 
with it, is not so cleai’. Among other advantages 
of an authoritative revelation he speaks of the 
support which it affords to morality, and he leaves 
us in no doubt as to the kind of support he has in 
view. 

'Xhe philosophers, indeed, showed the heauty ol virtue; 
they set her off so, as drew men’s eyes and approbation to her ; 
but leaving her unendowed, very tew were willing to espouse 
her. The generality could not refuse her their esteem and 
commendation ; but still turned their backs on her, and forsook^ 
her, as a match not for their turn. But now there being put 
into the scales on her ^de **an exceeding and iimnortal weight, 
of glory ” ; interest is come about to her, and virtue now is 
visibly the most enriching purchase, and by much the., best 
bargain* (p. 1^). . 

It has to he remembered, however, that apjrtials to 
self-interest— ‘the :favoujit6 Butler 

calls it — were characteristic of the 06©. 

7. Education.— Lockers views on this suWect are 

contained in bU /^ki^hts:;ebne Education 

(1693) and the pcisthtnnous Cdnduct of the Under- 

The with the 

originally designed to form a 
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chapter of it. It has been highly praised, but, like 
other writings on the genei’al education of the 
intellect, seems often to be elaborating truths of a 
somewhat obvious kind. Perhaps its main value, 
after all, lies in the ample illustration which it 
affords of Locke’s own intellectual attitude and 
temper of mind. The other work makes a much 
more definite contribution to the art of education. 
The limited and practical aim of the Thoughts is 
emphasized by Locke himself, viz. to set forth 
*how a young Gentleman should be brought up 
from his infancy.’ As a medical man he does not 
disdain to give detailed advice as to bodily health 
and training. The characteristic feature, however 
— and the conspicuous merit — of the book is the 
paramount importance wrhich it gives to the training 
of character. 

* That which every Gentleman . . . desires for his Son, besides 
the Estate he leaves him, is contained (I suppose) in these four 
Things, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, and Learning* (§ 134). 

The order expresses Locke’s deliberate estimate 
of the relative importance of the qualities named, 
and this estimate governs bis treatment of the 
subject consistently throughout the hook. No 
reader of the Thoughts is likely ever to confuse 
education with instruction. So, too, in the case 
of intellectual education itself, Locke insists, in his 
Conduct cf the Understanding, that the business of 
education ‘in respect of knowledge, is not, as I 
think, to perfect a learner in all or any one of the 
sciences, but to mve his mind that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits, that may enable him 
to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
himself to’ (§ 12). A writer who goes carefully 
into details must, of course, expose himself to 
criticism. Locke’s advice as to bodily training is 
in some points certainly not such as medical 
authority would now approve, and some of his 
views on moral training are at any rate open to 
question. But there can be little question about 
this, that Locke is at Ms best in dealing with such 
matters. His fresh and independent view of his 
subject, Ms steady insistence on. character as all- 
important, his own kindliness and affection for 
young people, and his practical common sense 
combine to make him an admirable exponent of 
the spirit in which the educator should go about 
Ms work. 

Litbraturb. — ^T he best ed. of Locke's works is, according to 
A. 0. Eraser, that of E. Law, 4 vols., London, 1777. The refer- 
ences in the art- are to Worh^\ 10 vols., do. 1812. The Essay 
has been edited by Fraser, 2 vols., Oxford, 1894. The chief Idfe 
is that of H. R. Foac Bourne, 2 vols., London, 1876. There 
are short accounts of Locke’s life and philosophy by Fraser, 
Edinburgh, 1890jT. Fowler, London, l&O, and S. Aleacander, 
do. 1908 ; and a. Fechtner’s J'ohn Locke : ein Bild aus den 
geistigen Kdmj(fen Englands im 17ten Jahrhundert, Stutt- 
^t, 1898, is a work of similar character. In addition to the 
histories of philosophy, the chapters on Locke in the follow* 
ing works may be referred to : R. Adamson, The Development 
^ Modem Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1903, i. ; Leslie Stephen, 
Sist. of English Thought in the ISth Century s, London, 1902, 
both vols. ; The Carnbridge Bistory of English Literature, 
Cambridge, 1907-12, viil. (m. xiv. (W. R. Sorley). oif more 
wecial works those of G. von Hertling (jJohn hockeund die 
SchviU von Cambridge, EVeiburg, 1892), G. Geii {Uher die 
Ahhdngigkett Locke's von Descartes, Strassburg, 188^, and 
R. Sommer {Locke's Verh&ltnis m Descartes, Berlin, 1887) deal 
with the difficult question of Looke's relation to his predecessors : 
ajat of E. Martinak {Die Logik John Lockes, H^e, 1894) with 
the phflosophy proper. H. BaMCEB. 

LOCKS AND KEYS. — ^Before the invention of 
bolts or, later, of locks and keys, a variety of de- 
vices were in use to secure safety. Many peoples 
at a low leyel of enlture live in shelters or huts, 

. one or more sides of which are quite open (Tas- 
manians, Seniinoles, Indians of Guiana, etc.), and 
others live in a house only for occasional pur- 
poses—sleeping, birth, sickness, death, etc.^— so 
that there is no need of a fastening. But in other 
instances, even where no doors exist, attempts 

■ . I E. Oasalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, li59, p. 132. 


are made to render the entrance secure. The huts 
of the Eskimos are approached by a narrow 'fund- 
ing passage along which one must creep on all fours. 
Kumi villages are stockaded, and the door is 
approached % a winding passage trebly stockaded. ^ 

In Fiji, the Caroline Islands, Kiwai Island, among 
the Indians of the Chaco and of Guiana, and in * 
various parts of Africa the doorway is made very 
low or verjr narrow, or is merely a small aperture 
at some height from the ground (cf. Pr 17^®).® 
Sometimes the doorway is closed merely with a 
couple of large plantain leaves or palm leaves 
plaited into basket work, or with a branch of a 
coco-nut (Solomon Islands, Boro-speaking tribes of 
N. Guinea),® or with suportUre (ancient Peru), ^ or 
with a kind of blind or mat which can he raised or 
lowered as desired ( U aupes, Samoa, Tonga, Tlascala, 
New Mexico}.® To this might be fastened pieces 
of metal or shell which clattered and so gave warn- 
ing when any one entered (Tlascala), or, as in New 
Britain, a rattle was hung in the doorway, so that 
any one entering at night might strike Ms head 
against it and warn the inmates.® In Benin, where 
locks were known (§ i), a cord running through a 
staple, and attached to a block of wood, served to 
keep the door closed.’ Or, again, a wooden screen 
is slid across the entrance~a kind of primitive door 
(Cross River, Kitimbiriu, ancient Mexico, Efik and 
Ekoi, Bageshu).® This is secured by thongs (Bag- 
anda, Melanesia [but the tying can be done from 
without through an opening made for the purpose]),® 
by props or a -wedge (African tribes, Zufiis [stone 
slabs field in position by props]), or by bars 
(Mexico, Upper Congo, Grebos, iJayaks, -wild Malay 
tribes, Zufiis). In some instances such doorways or 
doors are further protected by charms or fetishes 
which will work evil on any one trying to enter. 
These are analogous to the protectives placed at a 
keyhole to prevent fairies, spirits, etc., from enter- 
ing through them (§3 (c)).“ As knotted strings or 
thonp served for tents, so they were also some- 
times used to fasten doors. In Babylonia and Eg-ypt 
seals sometimes served the purpose of locks and 
keys, but bolts were also used, and over those of 
the temple of Samas in Babylonia libations of oU 
were poured as well as over other parts of the door 

1 T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E, India, London, 1870, 

p. 222. 

2T. Williams, and the Fijians, London, 1868, i. 82; 

F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, do. 1899, p. 140 ; J. 
Chalmers, JAI xxxiii. [1908] 118 ; E. Nordenskiffid, Jndianer- 
leben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 40 ; H. M. Stanley, Thresh the Dark 
Continent, London, 1878, ii. 134 [Uregg^aj; E. Holub, Seven 
Years in S. Africa, do. 1881, i. 97 [Eoranna] ; E. F. Im Thum, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, do. 1883, p. 200. 

SH. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and thdr Natives, 
XA>ndon, 188^ p. 59 ; 0. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of 
British Nevf Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 198. 

* H. Beuebat, Manuel d'arch. amtricaine, Paris, 1912, p. 638. 

B A. B. Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and the Rio Negro, 
London, 1863, p. 491 ; G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 
do. 1861, p. 2te; W. Ellis, Polynes. Researches^, do. 1832, i. 

176 ; W. Mariner, Account if the Natives of the Tonga IslandA^, 
do. 1818, ii. 267 ; Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop. der Naturvblker, iv. 
[Leipzig, 1864] 94 ; NR i. 486. 

6 Beuobat, p. 688 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 
London, 1910, p. 24. 

7 H. ling Both, Great Benin, London, 1908, p. 189. 

8 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1906, p. 176 ; 

H. H. Johnston, KUima-Njaro Esepeaition, do. 1886, p. 140 ; 

I NR ii. 678; J. Parkinson, JRAI xxxvli. 11907] 262 ; J. Boscoe, 

: e^RAIxxahc. a909]194. 

8 J. Boscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 868, 876 ; B. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 298. 

E. Gottschling, JAl xxxv. [1905] 869 [Bawenda] ; E. Torday 
and T. A, Joyce, w. 407 [Ba-Mbala], xxxvi. [1906] 43 [Ba-Yaka] ; 

J. Boscoe, JRAI xxxix. 194 [Bweshu] ; fSB RBBW [1904], p. 850. 

11 jyjBli.678; J. E. Weeks, JHAJxxxix. 110; H.H. Johnston, 
Liberia, London, 1906, ii. 1000-08 ; S. St. John. Forests cf the 
Far East, do. 1862, ii. 10 ; K. Annandale and E. 0. Bobinscr^^’ . 
Fasciculi Malaymses, do. 1903-06, p. 46; 8 

p. 188 ; 10 [1897], p. 164 1 

12 Partridge, op. eit, p. 176 ; A. W^ner, Nat 

Africa, London, 1906, p. 80f, J H. A. Juurf/fi Diis Clavigeris, 

Tribe, Jfeuch&tel, 1913, p. 446; Torda-p 

407; P, SdbiUot, Le Folk-lore de Fre 11 Job 38iG, Jon 26. 
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(of. § 3 (c?)). A conqueror in Egypt sealed the doors 
of the temple of Ra after having bolted them.^ 

I. Primitive locks and keys. — In some of the in- 
stances cited above a bar set against the movable 
door from within and held in place by various means 
k is found. Doors and gates swinging on hinges were 
also held with bars of wood, bronze, or iron, set 
across from one doorpost to the other, the ends 
being set in holes in these (Dt 3®, Neh7®, Is 45^ 
Jg 16®), or with bars and bolts (Neh 3®, Babylonia, 
JEgypt), In Homer, II. xii. 455 ff., two bars are 
pushed out from square holes in the doorposts and 
meet in dovetailed fashion in the centre. A bolt or 
wedge keeps them in position. The primitive bolt, 
at first of wood, then of metal, slid into a staple on 
the doorpost.® Where folding doors were used, 
probably a vertical bolt above or below held one 
leaf, and a horizontal bolt fixed both in the centre. 
The bolt might be shot backwards or forwards by 
means of a cord from outside, secured to a catch 
by a series of knots. Or such a cord might lift a 
latch, the bar of which turned on a wooden pin.® 
Before the use of locks and keys a simple method 
of sliding a bolt was used in Greece as as 
in central and northern Europe, in the shape of a 
bent hook or sickle-shaped rod. This was passed 
through a hole in the door and caught in a hole in 
the bolt or on a projecting knob. Such ‘keys’ 
have been found in archaeological remains. A 
similar key about 2 ft. long made of iron with a 
brass handle ornamented with ring money, and 
known as the chiefs door-key, is in use in N. 
Nigeria.^ Another method was to hold the bolt 
in place by means of a peg also worked from out- 
side by means of a string. A further develop- 
ment, implying the use of a key, consisted in using 
pe^ which fell from an upright into corresponding 
sockets in the bolt. These pegs might be lifted 
in different ways according to the type of lock 
in use. In one type two pegs fell into notches in 
the bolt when it was pushed home, and held it in 
place. To raise these a T-shaped key was used.® 
It was pushed vertically through a hole in the 
door, given a quarter turn, bringing the arms into 
a horizontal position, and then pulled slightly back 
so that the returns of the T fitted into holes in the 
pegs, which could now be raised. The bolt was then 
puUed back by means of a string.® In the second 
type a number of small pegs drop into holes in the 
bolt and are then flush with its lower surface. The 
key consists of a rod bent at a right angle with 
teeth fitted variously upon the shorter piece. 
When inserted below the bolt, the teeth raise the 
pegs flush with its upper surface, and the bolt can 
then be pushed back by the key. Innumerable 
varieties of this type of lock are known, and the 
key is probably that known as ‘ Laconian ^ with 
■three teeth, the invention of which was attributed 
to the Laconians. Locks and keys of this type 
were used in Egypt, among the Romans (often of 

I M. Jastrow, Bel. of Bab, and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 665 » 
J. G. waidnson, Manners and OusUmis, London, 1878, i. 868 1 
Herod, ii. 128. 

. 2 le RBJEW [1897], p. 104 f . ; D. Macdonald, Africans, London, 
1S82, i. 149 (door barred on outside when owner is at work in 
the -fields) : Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. * Janua,’ col. 607 (Etouria, 
outside bar); Ferrot-Chipiez, vi. 188, 281 ; Horn. II. xxiv. 453 f., 
667, etc. 

- 3*5 jRJBjJTr,pp. 183,187. 

. 4 0. Schrader, Reallexikon der mdog&rm. Altert\mishmv6Le, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 726 ; Brit. Museum Guide to Early Iron 
Age^ London, 1905, p. 126 ; the Nigerian key is in the Bthno- 
jgraphioa! section of National Museuno^ Edinbuivh. 

3 Or, as in the Faroe islands, a key has teem which fit into 
v^^tches in the pegs when slipped in horizontally. The pegs are 
W^l^ed vertically. 

a Quids to Exhih. illustrating Greds md Roman 

» w ^ P* ; H. Diels, Parmenides^ Lehrge- 

MiJ^* ^ Norway) might be 


bolt (which had no p^j, and could 
« /> ^ -P- Ht?(rEivera, On the Moelbp- 

. Locks omd Ke^, p. 14). 


an elaborate pattern), Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
possibly the Celts. ^ Both of these locks are of the 
‘tumbler’ type, as is also the third, the tumbler 
being ‘ a bolt of a bolt.’ In this the pins drop into 
holes in the bolt, which is lioUow, until they aie 
flush with the upper side of the hollowed-out part. 
The key consisted of a strip of wood or metal fitted 
with upright teeth corresponding in size and posi- 
tion with the pegs. It was inserted in bo the hollow 
of the bolt and raised the pegs, so that the bolt 
could be pulled back. In this case the key, which 
is sometimes of very large size, was put through a 
hole in the door large enough to let the hand pass 
through with it. But in some cases the lock was 
fixed on the outside. This type of lock was used 
in E^pt (perhaps not earlier than Roman times), 
and is still common there, in Oriental countries 
generally from early times— Syria, Arabia, Pales- 
tine— in Scandinavia, in Scotland, where .it is 
still found in remote parts of the W. Highlands, 
among the Negroes of Jamaica, in British (juiana 
(where it may have been introduced by settlers), 
and among the Zufiis (perhaps of Mormon origin):® 

The first of these types is supposed to be the 
kind of lock which Penelope opens in Odyssey^ 
xxi. 46 ff.® Diels, however, regards the strap as 
fastening the bolt from outside. Penelope un- 
loosens it (probably it was tied by a secret knot) ; 
then through a hole in the door she inserts a bar 
of metal bent twice at a right angle ; its end 
strikes on a knob fixed on the bolt and pn^es it 
out of its staple. If there were two bolts, both, 
connected together, could be shot at bncA* A 
large key of this kind is often represented on 
monuments as a hieratic survival, carried by 
priestesses.® It is akin to the sickle-shaped key 
already described. In Benin a key and bolt work- 
ing somewhat on this principle are in use. The 
bolt has a knob ; the key is a metal rod, to the 
end of which is attached another piece bent twice 
at a right angle ; at the other end is a ring-shaped 
handle. This key is inserted through a hole in 
the door, the keyhole being at a height above the 
bolt corresponding to the size of the key. The 
end of the key impinges on the knob, and, when 
a turn is given to it, the bolt is slid along. The 
bolts in the king’s palace were of carved ivory.® 
Locks and keys more or less of this type, but of 
wood, are used by the Wamba of Britisn Central 
Africa. The key has teeth of 2 or 3 inches in 
length. When it is turned, it moves a wooden 
bolt into place. Possibly these are of Portuguese 
origin.^ Original native locks are made by the 
Hausa, and are traded among other tribes.® Du 
Chaillu refers to native locks used for chests and 
doors in Goumbi, Equatorial Africa, but does not 
describe them.® Among savage tribes generally 
civilized influences are introducing the use of 
European or American locks and padlocks— 
among the Baronga and elsewhere in Africa.^® 

lAristopb. Thesm. 421 ff.; Diels, p. 144; Wilkinson, i. 354; 
Brit. Mus. Guide to... Or. and Rom. Lije, p. 162 f. A key of this 
type miffht consist simply of a bent rod to lift one peg. This kind 
is used m Egypt, Persia, India, Turkey, etc. (Pitt-Rivers, p. 9X 

3 Pitt-Bivers, passim ; Diels, p. 141 ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
‘Sera’ ; H. Syer Ouming, Joum. Brit, Areh. Assoc, xii. [1850] 
118, 120; T. WellB, ib. xiji. [1867] 835 f. ; B. W. Lane, Mod.- 
EgypUans, London, 1896, p. 27; A. Eussell, Natural Eistory of 
AX^o\ London, 1794, i. 21 f . ; O. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserfo, ■ 
do. 1888, i. 148 ; 8 RBEW,p. 187 ; Wilkilison, L 864 f. ; Egyptian , 
and Roman spedmens in Brit. Museum. 

8 See reconstruction in Brit. Mus. (rm’dafo . . . Gv.aridRtm. 
p. 162 ; Diels, p. 181. 

• See reconstruction in Diels, p. lS5f.;. .Dafeinbeiig:Sagli6, 
svv. ‘ Sera ’ and ‘ Janua.’ 

s Diels, p. 123 f.; Daremberg-SagHo. /oca. ' 

6 H. Ling Both, Great Benin, pp. 87-8d (specimen in Brit, 
Museum). 

7 H. E. Johnston, Brit. CenU^riea, London, 1897, p. 459. 

8 T. B. Bowdich, MissioAJo 4'ktefc^ London, 1819, p. 806. 

9 p. B. du ChaBmEs^lorations in Equatorial Africa, London, 

18ffiL,p.264.- ■ -.'7. ■ 

■ .19: jnnod, cp- cU, p, '92 ;;du Chaillu, p. 264 f. 
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In another type, used mainly in padlocks, the 
key thrust into the lock compresses springs, thus 
permitting the shackle to be withdrawn. Such 
padlocks were used in Egypt, and are still known I 
m W. Africa (possibly of Egyptian origin). They I 
were also used by the Romans, and are still extant 
in China and India (the so-called puzzle padlocks).^ 
The Romans had flat keys for raising latches, 
similar to those in use to-clay.® Both the Greeks 
and Romans knew the lock with wards through 
which the key passes, thus moving the bolt back- 
wards or forwards. Keys of a simple type to suit 
such locks are represented on vases.^ More elabor- 
ate keys are often small and form a part of Anger- 
rings, the key lying flat upon the finger. False 
keys were also used by Roman robbers,^ 

While locks of the primitive types here described 
were used in different parts of Europe and are 
indeed still used in remote districts, the ward 
system, with obstacles to prevent any but the 
proper key from turning the bolt, was much used 
during the Middle Ages. The principle of the 
tumbler lock was applied to locks during the 18th 
century. Roman keys terminated in a flat or 
perforated handle ; others were of an open lozenge, 
ovate, or round shape. Until the 13th cent, keys 
had little ornamentation. In the 13th to 16th 
centuries they terminated in a lozenge, trefoil, or 
quatrefoil. After this, and especially in the 16th 
cent., they had elaborate decoration and became 
works of art. The bows terminating the stems 
were filled with ornament, the stem itself was 
ornamented or took the form of an animal or 
human figure, or stem and bow took the form 
of a crucifix. Even the webs were sometimes 
ornamented.® 

2 . The key as symbol. — The importance of the 
key, as that by which doors guarding treasure, 
stores, etc., might be closed or opened, was marked 
in ancient times. This doubtless ori^ated in the 
period when locks and keys of a primitive type 
were first invented and their value made plain 
to all. 

(a) Frequently the wife as Eausfrau bears the 
household keys symbolically. She is the key- 
hearer for her husband. Among the Romans the 
newly-married wife was given the keys of the 
store-rooms. The divorced wife had to surrender 
the keys ; hence the formula in the Twelve Tables 
signifying divorce—* claves ademit, exegit.’ The 
wife who separated from her husband sent him 
back the keys — ‘claves remisib/® , Among the 
Teutons and Scandinavians the bride was decked 
with keys at her girdle. Here also at divorce she 
had to give up the ke 3 rs, and ‘taking away’ or 
‘giving up the Keys’ became a formula of divorce.'^ 
Among the Gauls a widow placed keys and girdle 
on the corpse of the dead husband as a sign of 
renunciation in participation of goods— a custom 
found elsewhere, and also signifying that the 
widow was free of obligation.® Slaves carried 
keys of various parts of the house, and the janitor 
bore the house-key. In the Christian Church the 
church-treasurer wiio carried the k^s of the trea- 
sury -was known as clavj^er,^ In Is 22®* ‘laying 
the key of the house of David upon his shoulder^ 
signifies transference of the suj>remacy of the 


kingdom, and the imagery is taken from the large 
keys opening tumbler locks carried on the shoulder 
in the East, In Equatorial Africa, as chests con- 
taining treasure are a synonym for property, and 
as they are kept locked with either native or 
Ameiican locks, the more keys a man has the e 
richer he is. Hence keys in large numbers are 
w’orn as a symbol of wealth.^ 

(6) Since many divinities were key-bearers, 
their priestesses (not usually their priests) also 
bore keys symbolically, signifying that the divine 
powers were theu's, or that they were guardians 
of the sanctuary of the gods. Priestesses are often 
represented canydug on their shoulder a large key 
of the rectangular type, already alluded to as an 
archaic survival ; a Key represented on a grave- 
stone signifies the burial-place of a priestess,^ 
Iphigenia is called (‘key -hearer’) of 

Artemis, and lo /cX^/^oOxos of Hera.® Cassandra 
bore the keys of Hecate, and in the mysteries of 
the goddess the priestess was K\€ido(p6pos, while the 
priestess of Ceres KarajfiaSiav 5’ ^x® K\at5a.^ 

(c) As has been shown in the art. Door (vol. iv. 
p. 851®), heaven and the under Avorld were believed 
to be regions or abodes with doors and gates. 
These doors and gates had bars and holts as >vell 
as locks. In Babylonian mytholo^ Marduk made 
gates to the heavens and attached secure holts to 
them. Samas is said to open the bolt of the bright 
heaven, and to Istaris supremacy is said to belong 
the opening of the lock of heaven. Hades w'itl’. 
its seven gates has also bolts. Over these dust is 
scattered, and Istar threatens to break the bolts 
when she descends there.® The gates of Pluto’s 
realm are closed with iron bars and keys.® The 
Hebrews had similar conceptions. SheOl has bars 
(Job 17^® ; cf. Ps 107^®) ; Hades and the Abyss have 
locks and keys (Rev 1^® 9^ 20^). These conceptions 
were still retained in Christian belief, and nothing 
is more dramatic in the legends or theology of 
the Descensits than Christ’s breaking the bars and 
bolts of Hades. Similarly in Mand^an mythologj" . 
the regions of the dai’k worlds have gates with 
bolts and wdth locks and keys difiering from all 
other locks and keys.’’" So also earth, sea, the 
world, etc., have locks and keys. The Assyrian 
Ninib holds the lock of heaven and earth, and 
opens the deep, and Ea unlocks fountains.® 
(Jybele is represented with a key— that of eai-th, 
which is shut in winter and opened in spring. 
Eros has keys of sea and earth as well as of 
heaven, and Proteus has the keys of the ocean 
(Hm-ov KXrjldas).^ The Egyptian Sarapis has keys 
of earth and sea.^® In Hebrew thought the sea 
has doors and tes, and the earth has bars.^^ In 
Breton folk-lore is found the curious idea that 
menhirs are keys of the sea. Should they be 
lifted, the sea would rush in. They are also keys 
of hell.^® Fairyland likewise has its doors with 
loefe and keys, and the key is sometimes given to 
a favoured mortal in order that he may obtain 
treasure. “ 

{d) It is not surprising, therefore, that some gods 
were represented with keys, those of the region 
which they guarded or wmch was sacred to them, 
or that the Jsey became a symbol of power— the 
power which was represented in the opening or 
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closing pf the doors of that region to allow or pre- 
vent entrance or egress. This was more especially 
marked in Greek and Roman mythology, in which 
certain of the divinities bear the title K\€i5ovxoSf 
claviger. Janus, as god of doors, is said to have 
been represented * cum clavi et virga ’ in left and 
right hands — the key and the rod of the Roman 
doorkeeper. He sits guarding the gates of heaven 
with the Hours. At morning the doors of heaven 
are opened to let out the day, and they are shut 
again at night. Even more universally he was 
kXeidovxos, since all tilings — heaven, sea, clouds, 
and earth— were opened by his hand.^ Portunus, 
another god of doors, probably of barns and stores, 
also carried keys, and perhaps some ritual act was 
perfonned with keys on the Portunalia.® Divinities 
of to\\uis carried the keys of the town — e.g., Athene 
is kXeido^os of the town of Athens.® According to 
Parmenides, Dike carries the keys of the dooi’s of 
day and night, i.6. of heaven, and removes the bar 
from the door when necessary.^ So Helios, who 
comes forth from the doors of the sky, is said in 
the Hymn of Proclus (i. 2) to have Iceys. The 
same conceptions "are found in Mitliraic circles, 
perhaps partly taken over from these classical 
models. The Kronos of Mithraic belief carries a 
key in his right hand or one in each hand, or, like 
Janus, a key and a rod. These are the keys of 
the doors of heaven, by which souls enter or pass 
out to birth. He was addressed as ‘ the lord who 
fastens the fiery bars of heaven.’® 

Divinities associated with the under world carry 
its keys. Hecate usually holds the keys of Hades 
on monuments or images of the godaess, and is 
also described as possessing them. She is even 
called ‘the Lady bearing the keys of the Uni- 
verse.’ ® In Caria every fourth year the procession 
of the key iro/4TT}) was celebrated in her 

honour— a festival which lasted for several days. 
Pausanias (V. xx, 1) describes Pluto as having 
keys of H^es, which is closed by him so that 
none can go out thence. In the magic papyri and 
elsewhere other divinities bear the keys of Hades 
— Persephone, .^Eacus, Anubis — and here we enter 
the region of mingled classical. Oriental, and Egyp- 
tian beliefs which w’ere popular after the decay of 
the Greek and Roman State religions." 

(c) Generally speaking, possession of the keys 
si^ifies power over the regions the locks of the 
doors of which these keys open. As heaven and 
Hades were regarded as towns or States with walls 
and gates, so they had locks and keys. The keys 
are entrusted to their respective guardian divini- 
ties, who have the power of opening or closing the 

f ates. To those who were worthy of heaven its 
oor was opened; to those who merited hell its 
door was opened. Once in, there was generally 
no egress, in Jewish thought Michael is said to 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven (3 Bar 11^ 
ef. 4 Bar 9®, Eth. version, where he holds open the 
gates of righteousness till the righteous enter in). 

The power of the keys as associated with St. 
Peter is treated of in the art. Binding and Loos- 
ing. Here it is sufficient to say that the idea of 
his being dowered with the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven is sufficiently obvious. The picture is 
still that of a State or town with gates. St. Peter, 
as icXft^oOxos, can open to those worthy of the 
kingdom and its rewards, or can keep the door 
locked against the unworthy. But it should be 
observed that, while generally righteousness, 
1 Ovid, FasUt i. 99, ; Maorobius, i. ix. 7. 

* W. W. Fowler, Roman Festive^, London, 1899, p. 203. 

3 Aristoph. Tkesm. 1139. 

4 Dieli^ p. 29 f . 

B F. Onniont, Tetetes et monum. Jiffaris rel. am mystires <f« 
MUkrap Brussels, 1895-99, t, 88 f. and plates; A. Dfeterich, 
Sine MitihrasHturgie, Leip^, 1903, p, 8. 


obedience to divine law, was the condition of 
future reward, not only in Christianity but in 
other religions, there were other methods of com- 
pelling the opening^ of the gates of heaven. We 
find this in Mithraisni, in Gnosticism, perhaps in 
the popular Christianity which was so much 
mingled with Gnosticism and paganism, and in 
the syncretistic magico-religious groups of the 
period. In these, submission to rites and cere- 
monies — of baptism, purification, and com- 
munion-possession of amulets, knowledge of the 
right pass- words or the names of the demonic or 
divine guardians of the gates of the heaven, were 
all so many keys vith whicii the soul could unlock 
the gates and pass onwards or compel the kXsl- 
SovxoL to unlock theni.^ 

(f) The name ‘ key ’ might be given to anything 
which had the power oj opening or disclosing. 
Rabbinic lore spoke of three keys which were 
given to no third party— the keys of the womb or 
of child-birth, of rain, and of resurrection of the 
dead.® As to the first of these, it is still a divine 
power which works in conception and birth, open- 
ing the womb, and we may compare the phrase of 
Aristophanes regarding Hera, that she guards the 
keys of marriage {K\^Sas ydfiov <pv\drT€i), or that of 
Pindar when he says of Peitho that she bears the 
secret keys which open the way to the sanctities 
of love.® But the thought underlying this is seen 
in the erotic slang of many languages, which de- 
scribes the male organ as ‘key’ and the female 
organ as ‘lock,’ .The consummation of mairiage 
by their means was a sacred act, consecrated to 
certain divinities. Similarly any book of secret 
knowledge or of mysteries or might be 

called a ‘ key.’ It contained the means of unlock- 
ing mysteries, of opening the way to truth. The 
book of rites of the Paulicians is called The Key of 
Tnithi and some of the magical texts current in 
the syncretistic groups already referred to bore 
the name ‘ Key.’ The name is applied also to any 
book which purports to explain various matters, 
or even to literal translations of classical or foreign 
works ; hence withholding ‘the key of Imowledge’ 
of which Christ speaks (Lk 11®®) means debarring 
men from the knowledge of moral or spirituid 
truth which would ^ve them entrance to the 
Kingdom of God. In the Coptic Gnostic docu- 
ments Christ Himself is called ‘the Key.’ 

As a sj’mbol the key occurs in heraldry. It is found in the 
amis of the pope, of various bishoprics, of cities, of private 
families. It also occurs in the names and signs of shops and 
inns, and is here of ecclesiastical derivation— the Cross-keys, 
the Golden Key, etc. Keys, and especially that of the forbidden 
chamber, are prominent in folk-tales of the Bluebeard group 
(MacCuHoch, <7F, London, 1905, p, 306 fl.). 

3. Locks and keys in magpie. — The importance 
attaching to locks and keys gave them a place in 
various magical rites, while their being made of 
metal adds to their value, since metal of iteelf has 
magical power (see Changeling, voL iii. p. 359*^ ; 
FAIBY, vol. V. p. 684 ; METALS AND MINERALS). 

(a) As locks and keys make faster open, bind or 
loose, so they are sometimes considered to have a 
sympathetic effect upon dwellers in Hie house-^.g.,. 
at a oirth or at death. It is a common custom to 
open all the locks at a confinement, lest the de-. 
livery should be hindered through fclieir remaining , 
fast, and so to lighten the labour. With this may 
be compared the Roman custom of presentingihe 
woman with a key as a portent of an ea^ deKvem 
In Sweden in difficult labour the midwife asks the 
woman whether she has jprayed to the Virgp. for 
her key to open the wonib. If hbtj the midwife 

iSee, Pistii Grigen, 

e, Celsvm, vi. 31 ; Dieterich^.JfCfArawKewipie, p. 10 f. ; Oumont, 
Teseles^ i. 41; J. - A. MacCfiOloch, ^‘Asoeiict of the Soul,* Irish 
Church QfUOfrteri/yy 1932, p,“l22 1 ^ ' 

, 3. A.' Wun^e, Nme m&rSge sser FrlSuL der FemgeUm aus 
1878, p. 195. 

.s Aarkrtoph. 976; KiuLr, Pyth. be. 89. 
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/ says the prayer, the woman repeating it after 
her.^ 

If a witch was present at a wedding and snapped 
a padlock to at the benediction, dropping it into 
water, she caused the marriage to be unfruitful, 
until the padlock was recovered. This belief is 
found in &ermany and, in a similar way, in 
Greece. 2 

On similar grounds the soul cannot leave the 
body of a dying person as long as any locks or 
bolts in the house are fastened ; these are there- 
fore unlocked or unfastened and the house-doors 
are opened.® 

In all these we have instances of sympathetic 
magic—what is done to the lock is ipso facto done 
to the living person. They correspond to the 
world- wide use of knots (g.-y.) and bindings in 
magic. 

[o) In many cases the key itself, probably as a 
symbol of power, is used as an amulet or has 
magical virtues. Already among the ancient 
Greeks and Etruscans this use was found (see EBE 
vol. iii. p, 436*^). In Italy small keys blessed by the 
priest are called ‘ keys of the Holy Spirit,’ and are 
worn by infants as a preservative against convul- 
sions. There, as well as in Portugal, Greece and 
the islands, Germany, and other places, the key 
is a frequent amulet against the evil eye. It may 
form one of the charms attached to the cimaruta^ 
or sprig of me, or may be a single amulet elabor- 
ately worked. Sometimes it is phallic, the handle 
being so shaped.^ In Jerusalem necklaces from 
which charms depend are worn, and among the 
latter are a lock and key.® In China a common 
amulet given to an only son in order ‘ to lock him to 
life’ is a silver lock. The father collects cash from 
a hundred heads of families and exchanges it for 
silver ; of this a native padlock is made, and it is 
used to fasten a silver chain or ring round the 
boy’s neck.® In Korea the neck ting lock is also a 
charm. For a girl it is a real lock of silver with 
a bar across the top (the bolt), and the key at the 
side. For a woman it is a mere symbol of the 
lock. On it is the inscription, ' Longevity, riches, 
and all you wish.’^ With these practices may 
be compared an incident in a Danish Mdrcheni 
the hero gets a key as a christening gift, and 
it brings him luck.® In Norway a large old iron 
key is used against dwarf-struck cattle. It is 
hung over the stall, and is supposed to heal them. 
Such keys are supposed to have been forged by 
dwarfs (cf. the use of elf-shot. Fairy, § 6).® An 
ancient method of warding off hail from a field 
was to hang keys around it— perhaps by way of 
iocldng the field m from harm, or merely as charms 
against^ the haU.^® In Transylvania a lock is 
carried in the seed-bag in order to keep birds from 
the com.“ A key, partly for its own virtues, 
partly because it is of iron, is commonly placed 
in a cradle to prevent fairies from changing the 
haby.^2 
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In the island of Zacynthos a key is placed on the 
breast of a corpse, because, being of iron, it will 
scare away evil spirits, though the popular ex- 
planation is that it will open the gate of paradise.^ 
According to a belief in iroitou, when a werwolf is 
struck between the eyes with a key, the enchant- 
ment ends, and the human form is resumed. ® 

(c) Another magical use is that of the Bible and 
key. A large key, sometimes an ancient or 
hereditary key^ is placed fiat between the leaves 
of a Bible, which is then closed and bound with 
cord. The handle of the key projects and is held 
in the hand or on the fingers of one or two persons, 
while some formula is being said. At the psycho- 
logical moment it twists and turns, thus indicating 
whatever is desired to be discovered. This has 
superseded earlier methods— a.gr., with a sieve— 
but Reginald Scot already mentions the use of a 
psalter and key. (1) They are used as a cure for 
nose-bleeding. Here the patient turns the Bible and 
key round, while the wise man repeats a charm. 
Then the latter removes the key and places it 
down the patient’s back, while the patient holds 
the Bible. This is supposed to cure the bleeding 
entirely. The latter part of the charm is often 
used, but seldom now in a magical way. A similar 
use of Bible and key is for the purpose of ‘un- 
witching’ a patient.® (2) It is also used in divina- 
tion, usually to discover a thief or a witch. The 
names of the suspected persons are repeated with 
the formula, ‘ Turn Bible, turn round the key, 
turn, key, turn, and show the name to me.’ At 
the right name the key twists and the Bible drops 
from the hand. Within recent years such a use is 
known to have actually led to an arrest.* The 
Bible and key (or the key alone) are used in E. 
Anglia to divine with, and also to help a vessel 
entering or leaving port. To assist it to enter 
port, the key is turned towards oneself, and, to 
leave port, away from oneself.® 

^d) The keyhole, as an opening by wiiich fairies, 
spirits, and tne like may enter the house, is often 
magically protected. Thus in the Sporades it is 
stopped with a skein of flax to prevent vampires 
from entering. They would require to count au the 
threads in the skein before doing so. In Cyprus, 
on locking up, the cross is signed with the key over 
the keyhole.® In Germany the keyhole is stopjjed 
up in order to outwit the Mar (‘nightmare ’) which 
enters therel^.’ In Egypt it is customary to say , ‘ In 
the name of (Sod, the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ 
when locking a door, as a protection against genii. 
The door cannot then be opened by them.® In 
Aude a vase of water was placed before the keyhole 
to prevent visits from a spirit, and in Savoy a 
watch-glass. The spirit broke the latter and then 
left in disgust.® Stables, cow-houses, etc., are 
sometimes protected by tying charms to the key — 
usually a perforated stone (the key-stone wiiich 
keeps off the demon Mara) and a hom.^® In Baby- 
lonia demons were said to slip into houses through 
bolts, etc., ‘gliding “like snakes,”’ and it may 
have been to prevent this that libations were 
poured over these <§ i ; for other precautions taken 
see Door, vol. iv. p. 849^).^^ 
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(c) Keys were sometimes thrown into holy wells 
as a propitiatory ottering to the spiiit or guardian 
of the well, as at Crieeieth on Easter morning.^ 

4. The key-flower. — Mediaeval legend and later 
story had much to say regarding certain mysteri- 
^ ous flowers which could either make locks fly open 
or cause a rock door in a mountain to swing open 
and so admit the seeker to obtain treasure hidden 
there. The flower was blue, red, or white, and 
was known as the ‘ wonder-flower ’ or * key-flower ’ 
(Sehlusselblume) ; similar properties were also 
ascribed to the Sp 7 'ingiuurzel, or ‘explosive root,* 
usually obtained from a woodpecker whose nest 
had been closed up with a wooden bung. She 
flies off to seek the root, returns with it, and 
applies it to the bung, which is forced out with a 
loud noise. It is then taken by the treasure- 
seeker, who uses it as the flower is used in other 
instances.® .iElian and Pliny know of this legend, 
but speak of a plant, and the latter elsewhere 
refers to a herb by which all thii^s closed can be 
opened.® This is the shdmtr of Kabbinio legend, 
a kind of worm or a stone in possession of a moor- 
hen.^ In connexion with these stories of mountain 
treasures obtained by the wonder-flower, there 
are usually mysterious white ladies who guard 
them, and who, like the Hausfrau^ carry a bunch 
of keys which also give access to the treasure.® 
There is a German belief that where the rainbow 
touches the earth a golden key falls, which ^ves 
its name to the flower.® In the story of ’All Baba, 
the rock door opens when the mysterious word 
Sesame is spoken. The word may have stood in 
an earlier version for the herb sesamim, but in 
. other instances the use of ma^cal words makes 
locks and bars open—e.^., those of the Egyptian 
under world— while even in tales of enchantresses 
from New Guinea the nse Of the words, ‘ Oh, rock 
be cleft,* and * Oh, rock be closed,* causes a rock 
door tcT'open and shut.^ In the lives of saints 
a not uncommon miracle is to unlock a door 
when the key is lost. They touch the lock with 
the hand, or' their mere presence causes the door 
to open. In other instances they pass through 
closed doors, as modern mediums have claimed to 
do.® Probably the point d*appui of these saintly 
miracles is Ac 12'®. 
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LOCUST.— I. Introductory.— The Latin word 
locusta first denoted certain crustaceans — e.g,, the 
lobster— and the English word ‘lobster* is itself a 
corrupt adaptation of the Latin locusta. Dialecti- 
cally ‘locust* denotes the cockchafer and the 
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399f.,402. , - 

_ 8 J. J. von Gorres, Die christtidhe Mystik, Beg^burg, 1886-42^ 
• ^bk. iv. ch. 26; 


cicada. A certain resemblance to the lobster 
seems to have brought the English meaning of 
‘locust* back to the insect.' 

Various species of different genera have been 
endemic plagues in N. Africa and the Levant 
from ancient times. In recent years S. Africa 
and Australia have suffered severely. Mediaeval 
lore, continuing the Biblical traditions and many 
Oriental tales, and also making the most of some 
inroads into Central Europe, elevated the locust 
into a fabulous monster. The Romans and Greeks 
had similar fancies; Pliny, e.g., speaks of Indian 
locusts three feet long, with legs of such hardness 
that they were used as saws.® Arabian legend 
created a body of myth about the insect. The 
locust addressed Muhammad thus : 

* We are the army of the Great God ; we produce ninety-niue 
eggs ; if the hundred were completed, we should consume the 
whole world and all that is in it.’ 

At various dates Italy, Russia, Transylvania, 
Poland, France, and Spain were visited by swarms, 
and the accounts given vie in exaggeration. But 
in the East from Africa to N, India they have been 
and are still a dangerous pest to agriculture, as 
the example of Cyprus shows. 

The insect chiefly referred to in historical ac- 
counts is Sckistocerca peregrina, formerly classified 
as Acridiumperegrinum. Baehytylus migratorius, 
formerly (Empoda migratoria, also appears in the 
Levant. They belong to the family Acridiidee, 
not the Locustid^, and are the only Old World 
species, the others being America.® The looustid 
insects of entomologists are the European grass- 
hoppers. The OT has nine different names ; it is 
improbable that these refer to different species. 
That most often employed is arheh {e.g., Ex 10^'®), 
probably connected with rdbdh, ‘multiply.*^ 

The la'i'va, not the perfect insect, is the de- 
structive form. This blackish larva, which moves 
by hopping, resembles the imago very closely, but 
the wings are immature. The perfect insect walks 
until after a sixth change, \vhen it is able to fly. 
Three to four inches in length, the larva, as it 
advances to the imago, passes from black to brown 
and green. 

While we must distinguish the absoJutely de- 
structive larvae ixom. the relatively harmless winged 
insects, some accounts of the flights of the latter are 
essential, having produced so great an impression 
on the popular imagination. It is curious that only 
modern observers have described the march of the 
larvae, as terrible in its completeness of destruction 
as that of the white ‘ ants * of Africa. But possibly 
such OT writers as Joel were familiar with the 
phenomenon, however vaguely they may refer to 
it. As will be seen from the account cited, it is 
far more impressive than the flight. 

2. The locust flight.— Darwm*s account- has a 
typical value : 

*. . . a ragged cloud of a dark reddisb-browu colour. At 
first we thou^t that it was smoke from some great fire ou 
the plains ; hut we soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. 
They were flying ... at a rate of ten or fifteen miles an 
hour. The main body filled the air from a height of twenty 
feet, to that, as it appeared, of two or three thousand above 
the ground.’ The sound was ‘like a strong breeze passing 
through tile rigging of a ship. . . . They .were not, however, 

1 OBD, s.vv, ‘ Lobster* and ‘ Locust.* Old Cornish has fegast, 
and Fr. langouste ; of. Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 (1200 a.3).) : * wide ^ 
hunie and langui^e his mete.’ The word aimears to jnean 
ortoally the * springer * (the * gtsaz-hopper * ; of; idso Fr- saute> 
reue ; sauter), and to he connected with Gr. Lettish iskt,' 
‘leap, spring* (A. Walde, Lai. etymolbg, WBiieTbu6b^, Bidd€L' 
berg, 1910, p. 488 f.). The Boers term their * locust* voetganger ; 
this is the larva called by the Bariugaase sdltom, or Mumper,' 
and by the Italians eavaileUa,yniSi which'Germ. Seupferd may 
be compared. J1 2^ and Bev 9V repeatih^ analogy of form and 
movement with the horse. ‘ ■ 

s HJV xxxv. (29X - 

8 a: E. Bhipley, art; ‘Locust* in BBi; L. Gautier, art. 

* Locust * . C 
' , ^ EDB. 
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SO tihick togetlier, but that they could escape a stick waved 

backwards and forwards,* i 

Another account, from the Levant, states : 

‘Their swarms fill the air, darkening the sky, and the noise 
of their wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain . . . 
towards nightfall they light . . . they often break the branches 
of the trees ... the swarm invariably resumes its flight as soon 
as the sun has warmed it a little ... it has not time to destroy 

all the vegetation.’ 2 , 

In 1889 a swarm over the Red Sea occupied 2000 
square miles ; its weight was calculated at 42,850 
millions of tons.^ 

Munro, writing of locusts in S. Africa, states that, when 
driven by a storm into toe sea, they may * lie on the beach as 
a bank irom three to four feet thick and from fifty to one 
hundred miles in length, and the stench from the corruption of 
their bodies, it is affirmed, is sensibly perceived for a hundred 
and fifty miles inland.’ 4 He describes the movements of the 
flying locusts as ‘ curious, interesting, and pret^.* 

All observers agree mtli the Psalmist (Ps 109^) 
that locust swarms follow the course of the wind. 

‘ To a certain extent’ the flying insects ‘do injure here and 
there . , . but they do not destroy everything before them, like 
the army of the larval stage or jumpers.*® 

3 . The locust march.— After the flight the 
females lay their eggs in the soil, each ovisac con- 
taining about a hundred eggs. 

* "When the tiny creatures issue from their neat . . . the very 
dust of the ground which was so still before, now seems to 
waken into life. They begin to move by a process of twisting 
or rolling over one another, so that for the first few days they 
receive the name of twisters (South Africa). Within eight or 
ten days, however, they can jump four or six inches, and at the 
age of three or four weeks a new characteristic makes its 
appearance. A desire to explore manifests itself, and in a sur- 
prising manner. The whole company moves in a body in one 
genera] direction, and more or less in a straight line, as if by 
one common instinct, without apparently having any recognised 
leader or commander.’ 6 

Marching tJius over the country, they eat every- 
thing that comes in their way, even the bark of 
trees ; they enter houses and ‘ eat the very clothes 
and curtains at the windows ’ ; they even eat the 
wool off the sheep ; and, ‘ last stage of all that ends 
this Strang, eventful history,’ they will eat one 
another. When the metgangers are on their way, 
they resemble and receive from the Boers the name 
of an * army on the march.’ ’ 

‘ It is in this marching stage that the voetgmgers do enormous 
damage and eat every edible thing in toetrpath, and completely 
destroy the work of the husbandman. They are unlike the 
flying company of locusts, which only levy toll here and there, 
but these, when they pass, leave nothing.’ 8 * The black lar\^,’ 
says Post, referring to Palestine, * now spread like a pall over 
the land, eating every green thing, even stripping the bark off 
the trees. ’9 

The Syrians beat pans, shout, and fire guns to 
drive off a swarm. When they have settled, they 
are gathered in sacks. The government enforces 
a per capita contribution of eggs, or offers a price 
for them by weight. When the larvcB hatch ont, 
in fifteen or twenty days, trenches are dug in their 
pathway, or fires are buUt.^® The only successful 
method of exterminating locusts was adopted in 
Cy^jms in 1881. Since 1600 the island had been 
a wilderness. Matthei, conversant with the habits 
of the larvce, erected an insurmountable wall of 
calico and leather round the main area. Unable 
to pass the smooth leather, the locusts fell into the 
trench dug beneath. At the same time 1300 tons 
of eggs were destroyed. The plague has been ob- 
solete ever since. 

4 . Superstition and metaphor. — Among the 
Dravidians of Mirzapur, when locusts threaten the 
gardens, the natives catch one, decorate its head 
with lead (in accordance with ceremonial 
custom), salaam to it, and let it go. The wdiole 
swarm is then believed to depart. 

Similarly in Syria, when caterpillars invaded a vineyard or 
.field, ‘the virgins were gathered, and one of the caterpillars 

^JoumcLl of Itesearohes^f London, 1846, p. 317. 

’ 3 O. B. Post, loc, dt. u A. E. Shipley, Ice. eit. 

:.fiBneas Munro. The Locust Plague and its Suppression, 

. tadon. J900, p, SO. 5 Ib. p. 86. 

■.A jrA;-p.-66 f. 5' Post, toe, cif. ; cf. Munro, p. 67 f. 

p. SO. 

; cL Munro, p. 69. 10 Poet, loc. eit. 


was taken and a gii-1 made its mother. Then they bewailed 
and buried it. Thereafter they conducted the “mother” to 
the place where the caterpillars were, consoling her, in order 
that all the caterpillars might leave the garden.* ^ 

It is not unlikely that the ‘ caterpillars ’ men- 
tioned in this account are the locust larvm. The 
conciliatory method of expelling pests and vermin 
is adduced by Frazer to explain such titles of Greek 
deities as Locust Apollo, Locust Hercules, and 
Mouse Apollo.® 

Suoh worships * were originally addressed, not to the high 
gods as the protectors of mankind, but to the baleful things 
themselves, the mice, locusts, mildew, and so forth, with the 
intention of flattering and soothing them, of disarming their 
malignity, and of persuading them to spare their worshippers.’ s 

In Hebrew literature, and thence to a certain 
extent in European, the locust is a symbol of de- 
structive agencies.^ The OT also employs it to 
illustrate number and combination.® 

5 . Locusts as food.— Since the time of Herodo- 
tus ® the use of locusts as food has been known. 
Thomson limits it to the Bedawin of the frontier, 
and observes : 

‘Locusts are always spoken of as a very Inferior article of 
food, and regarded by most with disgust — to be eaten only by 
the very poorest people.*? 

They are roasted and eaten with butter, after 
the head, legs, and wings have been removed. 
They are also dried and then beaten into a powder, 
as a substitute for flour.® According to Burekhardt, 
they were roasted and kept in sacks with salt. He 
adds that the Bedawin never used them as a dish, 
but would take a handful when hungry.® Van 
Lennep states that they resemble shrimps in 
flavom*. Horses and camels are often fed with 
them, and they are exposed for sale in the markets 
of Baghdad, Medina, and Damascus.^® 

The Law forbade Israel to eat ‘creeping’ things ; 
‘yet may ye eat of all winged creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their feet 
to leap withal upon the earth. This exception 
includes the locust. The gospel account of locusts 
forming part of the diet of John the Baptist is 
accepted by most writers.^® But Cheyne argues iit 
favour of the ancient tradition that the dxplSes are 
the beans or pods of the carob tree. This is a 
definite meaning of the words d/cpls and ‘ locust,’ 
and the latter is even applied to the similar bean of 
the cassia tree. The resemblance between the in- 
sect and the bean is the reason for the identity of 
name. The carob beans are the * husks ’ referred 
to as food for swine in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son,^® and they are still soldi for food in Syria. In 
mediaeval literature these beans are St. John’s 
bread. In ancient Palestine there was a proverb, 

‘ Israel needs carob beans to do repentance.’^^® They 
were a type of the food of the poor, and the con- 
nexion is between poverty and repentance, the 

1 From the Canons of Jacob of Edessa, quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
(?BS, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the WM, London, 1912, 
il. 279 f. 

2 lb. ii. 282 f. ; Strabo, xiii. i. 64 ; Paus. i. xxiv. S ; Eustathius, 
on Homer, IL i. 39, p. 34 ; cl also O. Gruppe, Qriech. Mytkd, 
und Religionsgesch,, Munich, 190G, p. 1229. 

9 Frazer, op. dt. m 282. 

4 01 Rev 93-11 ; pisraeli, Endymion, 1 . xxxi. 288: ‘The- 
white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and toe locusts erase a 
province.’ 

e jff 65 712 , Pr S027. , 6iv. 172. 

? W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, London, 1883, 
ii,801. ' 

8 Post, toe. dt. ; H. J. Van Lennep, Lands, London, 
1876, p. 819; W. R. Wilson, Travels in Egypt . and the Holy 
Land*, do. 1824, p. 880 ; S. R. Driver, Joel and Amos, Cam- 
bridge, 1897, p. 82 ff. 

9 J. L. Burckbardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 
London, 1822, pi 238 1 

10 Van Lennep, loc. dt. 11 Lv II 21 . 

12 Mt $4, Mk le oLKpi&es. 

18 Lk 1 ^ 6 ; T. K. Cheyne, art ‘Husks* in EBi. 

14 H. B. Tristram, JBtat. Hist, of the Bible i®, London, 1911, 
p. 861. They form a constituent of Thorley’s ‘food for cattle.* 
English dealers call the pods ‘ locusts.* The hard brown seeds 
were formerly used ^ jewellers to weigh gold and silver, hence 
the word * carat.’ ‘ Carob * is toe Arabic and Persian name for 
toe tree, Ceratonia silica (Cheyne, loc. dt.). 
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Baptist bein^ essentially the prophet of repent- 
ance.^ It is impossible to decide a detail which is 
itself perhaps legendary. But its typical value is 
great ; and, as such, the carob bean proverb leaves 
little doubt in identification. Treating the detail 
as historical fact, we reach the same conclusion in 
favour of Cheyne’s view, for this reason, that, 
while the carob, like all leguminous food, is highly 
sustaining (the Levantines have always made such 
food their staple diet), the nutritious value of the 
insect locust is extremely small, and insufficient, 
with honey, to support life. 

LiTBRATuaB.-— This is fully given in the article, excepting 
J, H. Fabre, Souvmirs entomologiquest Paris, 18*79 ff., vi. 196f- 
212, 248-297. A, E. CRAWLEY. 

LOGIC,— I. Exceptional diffi- 

culties lie in the way of a general description of 
logic, because the definite increment of knowledge 
which is undertaken by primary sciences is not 
claimed here in a sense that is comparable. In 
logic we merely * re-traverse familiar ground, and 
survey it bv unfamiliar processes. We do not, 
except acciaentally, so much as widen our mental 
horizon ’ (B. Bosanquet, Essentials of^ Logic, p. 2). 
And exceptional pains are necessary in ekplaming 
how unfamiliar processes which reveal no un- 
familiar objects amount to knowledge and science. 
A knowledge of knowledge cannot be proposed 
with quite the same assurance as a knowledge of 
space, matter, organization, and history, or even 
D^uty or goodness. Some writers have proposed 
an art, rather than a science or even a philosophy ; 
and others, a science of a special kind pi mental 
process, or a philosophy rellecting on special rela- 
tions of our personality to the universe. Mansel 
collects the rollo\mg varied descriptions pf the 
subject (Introd. to Aldrich, Artis Logiccs Com- 
pendium\ p, Iviii). 

Logic is a. part of philosophy (the Stoics). It is not a part, 
but an instrument (Peripatetics).- It is both a part and an 
instrument (Academics). It is both a science and an art (Petrus 
Hispanus and others). It is neither science nor art, hut an 
instrumental habit (Greek commentators). It is a science and 
not an art (Alhertus Magnus and others). It is an art aud not 
a science (Ramus and others). It is the science of argumenta- 
tion (the Arabians), of the operations of the mind so far as they 
are dirigible by laws (Aquinas), of the syllogism (Scotus), of the 
direction of the cognitive faculty to the knowledge of truth (0. 
Wolfi), of the universal and necessary laws of thought without 
distinction of its objects (Kant), of the processes of the under- 
standing concerned in the estunation of evidence (J. S. Mill). 
It is the art of thinking (P. Gassendi, Arnauld), of reasoning 
(J. Le Clerc, B. Whately, and others), of the right use of reason 
(J. Olauherg, Watts), of dissertation (Ramus), of teaching 
(Melanchthon), of directing the mind to any object (Geo^e 
Bentham), of forming instruments for the direction of the mind 
(Burgersdyck, R. Sanderson, Aldrich). 

Underneath such summary plirases as ‘laws of 
thought’ and ^ forms of knowledge,’ which have 
become common in the more modem definitions, 
there still lie very varied srag^estions^ to scope and 
method. The following are influential examples ; 

* A collection of precepts or rules for thinking, funded on a 
scientific investigarion of the requisites of valid thought’ (Mill, 
JSaam. of Sir W. SamUton^s PkilosophyS, London, 1878, p. 462). 

* If we analyse the mental phsenomena with the view of dis- 
covering . . . the Laws by which our faculties are governed, to 
the end that we may obtain a criterion by which to judge or 
to explain their procedures and manifestations ... we have a 
sdence which we may call the Nomology of Mind. . . . Pure 
Logic is only an articulate development of the various modes 
in which they [the primary conditions of the possibility of valid 
thoughtl are applied* ... the laws of thought as thought 
(Hamilton, Xeeturss,£dinb.and London, 1869-60, 1.122, iiil2, 78 f.). 

The forms and laws of thought ‘ are those subjective modes 
of the connection of our thou^ts which are necessary to us, 
if we are by thinking to know the objective truth* (Lotze, 
Outlines of Logic, Engv tar., Boston, 1892, p. 6). 

* The conditions under which thought can arrive at proposl- 
. tions which are certain and universally valid . . . and the rules 

to he followed accordingly* (0. von Sigwart, Logie^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1895} $ 1). 

'The doetrme of the r^^tive laws, on whose observance 
rests the rerdization of the idea of truth in the theoretical 
axitayitycAmm* (^eherwegfSystemcfLogieandSist^of Logical 
Eng. tr„ London, 1871, § S). 



* The subject-matter of Logic is Knowledge, qua Knowledge, 
or the form of knowledge ; that is, the properties which are 
po&sessed by objects or ideas in so far as they are members of a 
world of knowl^ge ... the characteristics by which the vari- 
ous phases of the one intellectual function are fitted for their 
place in the intellectual totality which constitutes knowledge * 
(Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 44, Logic, i. 3). 

These definitions with one consent rejjndiate the 
relativity, or volitional limitation, which is sug- 
gested by the title * art ’ ; but the responsibilities 
which must fall on a professed science they aelmow- 
ledge only with some qualification. Mill does not 
propose any ‘scientific investigation’ which is 
not already sponsored by psychology. Hamilton 
attenuates the specific guai’antee by relying on ■ 
conditions that are ‘primary.’ The others appear 
to undertake something further, but with the same 
risks as are attendant on speculative philosopliy. 
Ueberweg expressly relies on ‘ universal laws of 
existence ’ borrowea from metaphysics, and ‘ laws 
of the life of the mind,’ from psychology, for 
‘auxiliary axioms’ (§2). In order that we may 
avoid the responsibility of assuming that the 
‘ unfamiliar processes’ of which Bosanquet speaks 
are ‘ knowledge ’ in the same sense as our more 
natural scientific processes are, and that logical 
doctrine consists of ‘theses to be proved’ and 
‘ axioms to be applied,* as Ueberweg claims (§§ 4), 

comparable with these in significance, we might 
define logic as the art of raising the natural 
scientific processes into explicit self-consciousness. 
The special labour of logical studies, in any case, is 
to be undertaken with a view to what psychologists 
describe as ‘acquaintance with,’ rather than ‘ know- 
ledge about,’ our natural pi*ocesses. 

* Without logic, the mind of man can admirably energise, 
admirably reason ; but without it, does not know itself through 
and through ; and ignores one of the fairest and most fruitful 
of its faculties. Lome brings to the mind self-acquaintance. 
Such is its use, and it cannot have any ether* C^rth41emy 
Saint-Hilalre, Le la Logigflie d*Anstote, p. xlii). 

We might also require of any doctrine which 
claims to he logical that it shall be (1) reflective, 
as distinct from assertive, in its significance, 
(2) teleological or purposive in its prinmple, (3) a 
priori or independent in its authority, (4) theoreti- 
cal rather than practical in its limitations, and 
(5) disciplinary, not objective, in its motive. 

1. Rraexion. — Reflective contents belong to 
various kinds of philosophical doctrine. In logical 
doctrine they recover the reference to personSiity 
which has been discarded from scientific, and place 
an ‘I know’ where otherwise would he a ‘So it 
is.’ This reference is the ground for classifying 
logic with the sciences specially grouped as mental, 
as in Hamilton’s scheme {Lectures, vol. i. ch. 7), or 
as an ‘ integral part of philosophy ’ (Ueberweg, § 6) ; 
and it forbids such arrangements as those made by 
A. Bain and H. Spencer, where, at least in part, it 
stands first in the series of natural sciences ar- 
ranged in the order of abstractness. For logic is 
what it is, not because it leaves out of consideration 
the spatial and other aspects of reality which 
natural sciences accept, but because it accepts 
something which they reject, and so changes the 
significance of a scientific statement, in scholastic 
phrase ‘ a first intention,’ into a ‘reflective idea,’ or 
* second intention,’ 

2 . Purpose. — Knowledge is a form of life, and, 

like other forms, cannot be explained by detailing . 
its constituent energies or organs, without assum- 
ing a finality for the whole. For descriptive pur- 
poses we can say that ‘ the idea of complete know- 
ledge is the motive power of theoretical, effort ’ 
(Sigwart, § 62, 6) ; or, to marie off the.oec^ion for 
logical study, that ‘ the fundamental fact which 
umierlies all logical reflection ., is^that we make 
a distm^stion, from ths pomi ^ riew of wdue, 
between the true and, thsfalse^ ( W. Windelband, in 
Enmdopoedwi of i}ye:Eh^ Sciences, Eng. 

tr., t cognitive life with 
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other moments of cosmic existence, that ‘the 
“ value ” which is the object of philosophical Logic 
is logical reality and fact itself’ (B. Croce, ih, 

E . 203). Logical consciousness reinforces this 
nality, thou^i the doctrine is essentially neither 
description of the experience nor discrimination of 
the faculty nor perspective of the event, but ex- 
pression of the am. 

3 , Independence. — In analogy with Kant’s cele- 
brated criticism of knowledge, that it all begins 
with experience, but does not all spring ftom 
experience, we can say that logical consciousness 
begins with knowledge, but does not spring from 
it, or wait for a licence fi'om it in the same way 
that eimirical science has to wait for its special 
data. Even the borrowings from psychology and 
metaphysics are not for the purpose of conferring 
authority on logic, but are methodical devices 
for making it precise, for ‘ unfolding an inward 
conviction,’ as Butler claimed to do in regard 
to conscience. The logical rule is neither more 
nor less authoritative than the example, provided 
it is understood discriminatively. ‘If any man 
stumbles at the fact that when we want to think 
about thought we must, in so doing, already follow 
the norms of right thinking — there is no arguing 
with hm ’ CWindelband, loc, cit i. 25). All we 
can do is, in the words of Kant, to ‘ make the rule 
followed by tlie understanding a separate object of 
thought ’ {Logic, Introd. § i. ). 

4 . Theory.— Cognition gives us the control of 
nature; and the reflective faculty, the control of 
self. But logic is the expression of the reflective 
faculty so far, and so far only, as the self is cog- 
nitive and there is conscience in science. It is 
indifferent to the manifestations of personality in 
feeling or action, and even in so much of cognition 
as escapes control. 

5 . Discipline. — ^Thus the motive of logic is not 
furnished by the world of objects, but by the aims 
of personality ; if an art, it is a cognitive art, if a 
science, a disciplinary science ; and it is sustained 
by our solicitude for intellectual self-government. 
The historical beginnings of logical theory are to 
be found in those racial dispositions and social 
conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate 
control of our trains of thought. In India it 
appears to have originated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberation : 


* From tho Brahmanic decisions on disputed points arising in 
the (murse of sacrifice . . . collected in exegetical and philo- 
sophic aphorisms . . . Gotama [probably later than the 6th 
cent. B.O.] evolved a system’ (Bodas, Twrka • Sa^raha cf 
Anntmbhat^a, Introd. p. 29). 

And with Gkitama the inwardness of logical concern 
has outworn its ceremonial form. 

‘The end proposed is the escaping from liability to trans- 
migration, and the attainment of tranquil and eternally un- 
interrupted beatitude’ (ApTwrims, tr. J. R. Ballantyne, Introd. 

p. 6). 


In Greece it ori^ated with canons of public 
debate and scientific instruction : the propaganda 
of plausibility by the Sophists, the challenges to 
the complacency of popplar beliefs issued by 
Socrates, the polemics of Zeno. 

Some of ^stotle’s predecessors, he records, ‘had given 
rhetoncal, others interrogative, discourses to leara— since they 
imagined tmt they should instruct their pupils byddiverinsr 
not [l^cal] art, but the effects of axt* (Sopfii 
Ihe art which he constructed deepened, like Gotama’s, into 
pure reflexion and self-communion, for ‘dialectic [the art of 
i^ussion}, being investigative, holds the way to the principles 
51 all methodical thought ’ {Topics, i oh. 2, Scph. SleA, ch. 2). 

fiat in the*Greek, unlike the Hindu, logical illu- 
nination, reflexion fastened upon conviction at the 
Joint where individual intelligence merged in the 
nteHigence of humanity at large— just as in Greek 
ithics the good of the individual merges in that of 
he S^te. The Greek forms of proposition and 
seem to symbolize a world of intellects. 


tained amid determinations of experience and fore- 
sight varying and changing with the individuals ; 
the Greek analysis of demonstrative science ideal- 
izes the inner coherence of such a record, whereby 
it dominates the individual intellect, while the 
Greek dialectic is the interplay through which 
vitality, welling from the latter, streams into the 
record. 

The motive of logic bein^ disciplinary, its method 
must be adjusted to the intellectual forces which 
are permanently constitutive of civilization ; and 
its general scope cannot change to the extent to 
which other sciences change, where any advance 
may open up new vistas of inquiry* Kant is able 
to say : 

‘ Since Aristotle’s time Logic has not gained much in extent, 
as indeed its nature forbids that it should. But it may gain in 
respect of accuracy, definiteness and distinctness. * . > Aris- 
totle has omitted no essential point of the understanding ; we 
have only to become more accurate, methodical and orderly ’ 
{Logie, Introd. § ii.). 

Nevertheless, it must share the vicissitudes iu 
fortune of civilization as a whole. And the more 
influential of these, since Aristotle, have been the 
limit set on the range of free judgment dming 
mediaeval centuries, the value set upon personality 
by modern religion and philosophy, and the accele- 
rating progress of physical sciences in the most 
recent times — three influences which have some 
connexion with a certain exaggeration in value 
which has fallen upon the three Aristotelian de- 
partments of doctrine successively in scholastic, 
modem, and recent years, and has transformed at 
least the dialectic almost beyond recognition. For 
the contrasts and controversies between the historic 
schools are questions of emphasis and balance in 
Avhat might be called the ‘dimensions’ of logical 
discipline, to borrow a conception from geometry ; 
or in the fundamental ‘ideas'^ used in forming our 
conceptions, to borrow from Whewell’s philosophy 
' of all scientific discovery whatever. 

In almost every science ‘controversies' have ‘turned upon 
the possible relations of Ideas, much more than upon the actual 
relations of Facts ’ {Philosophy of Discovery, p. 266). 

The dimensions or ideas in which the Historic 
schools have formed conceptions for logical value 
may be distingiiished as explicitness, consistenoy, 
relevance, and system. 

II. Parallel with what Whewell 

says as to the progress of physical science — 
it "cousists in reducing the objects and events of the universe 
to a conformity ^ith Ideas which we have in our own minds — 
the Ideas, for instance, of Space, Force, Substance [Number, 
Composition], and the like ... the Idealization of Facts ’ {ih, 
p, 3w) — 

we may expect for logic also that 
* an exhaustive solution of the great aggregate of logical prob- 
lems can only grow up out of the union of all the different 
methods of treatment to which Logic has been subjected In 
virtue of the inner essential manifoldness of its nature ’ (Windel- 
band, loc. cit. i. 9). 

But the different ‘ methods * must be such as are 
grounded, if not ‘ in the systematic continuity of 
a philosophical theory of knowledge,’ as Windel- 
band requires, still in the unity of dimensions in 
consciousness of logical value. The ‘principles ’ of 
logic must be these dimensions. 

I. ExiJlidtness,— The earliest of such dimensions 
to be utilized in the formation of logical concep- 
tions was that of explicitness. We must be con- 
scious of the definite germinal organization within 
our. judgments or inferences, whenever occasion 
arises to make them deliberate. Hamilton pro- 
poses as ‘ the only postulate of Logic which requires 
an articulate announcement . . . to be allowed to 
state explicitly in language all that is implicitly 
coatainea in thought^ {Lectures, iil. 114). And 
Gotama inaugurated the history of the science by 
detafliDg sixteen conceptions for our guidance in 
the anwysis of this ‘content,’ as ‘standards of 
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right notion; doubt; motive; familiar fact ; Bcholastio tenet; 
syllogism ; hypothetical confutation ; ascertainment ; discussion ; 
controvei’sial wrangle ; cavil ; semblance of a reason ; perver- 
sion ; futility ; and unfitness to be argued with— from knowing 
the truth in regard to these [sixteen Imings], there is the attain- 
ment of supreme good ’ {Aphofisms, tr. BaUantjme, § 1. 1). 

• Most of these topics appear to represent ‘ stages 
in dialectic or in the process of clearing up know- 
ledge by discussion ’ (Adamson, History of Logic, 
p. 166 ; cf. Saint-Hilaire, p. xxx). But logic in 
the long course of its development has always made 
use of a method dialectic^ in this sense, which 
should not hide from us a more inward motive and 
significance. While it was as yet only tradition, 
no other method was practicable ; and, even when 
it became literary, the practical utility of the i 
method preserved it alongside of interpretations 
that were more spiritual. The alliance of the two 
methods was assumed in the reforms and elabora- 
tions made by Dignaga about a.d. 600. 

* Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others; and Perception and In- 
ference, together with their fallacies, are useful for self-under- 
standing ; seeing this, 1 compile this Sastra * (Nydya-praveia, 
quoted m Vidyabhu^Kt^a, Hindu Mediceml Logic, p. 89). 

The Aristotelian exposition of the same alliance 
was turned to forensic uses by Cicero, to academic j 
uses by the scholastics, and to educational uses 
by the many modern and the now contemporary 
authors who choose to teach a science of argument, 
as the medium for an implied science of knowledge. 

The conceptions of explicitness suggested to a 
modern mind by Gotama’s sixteen standards and 
the explanations which he and his commentators i 
append to them would be such as follow. In 
placing a lo^cal value upon any given judgment, 
we must bring into consciousness (I) tne extent 
t-o which our cognitive faculties are committed 
to it, perceptually, inferentially, conceptually, or 
inteipretatively ; ‘that I shall die’ is inferential, 
the ‘recognition of a sign’ ; (2) the genus of truth 
or reality which is thus assumed as accessible to 
the faculty, or ‘fit to supply a right notion’ — a 
topic similar to that of the ‘ category ’ in modern 
logic, or, in Whewell, the ‘ idea’ ; (3) the question, 
or predetermination of a void in the system of our 
knowledge, which brings faculty and reality into 
the relation — the problematic phase in the develop- 
ment of a judgment, such as fails us in truism or 
is perverted in paradox ; (4) the emotive root which 
makes a thought worth thinking or even a science 
worth creating ; for ‘ truth implies a reference to 
purpose as weU as to reality ’ ( W, K. Boyce Gibson 
and A. Klein, Problem of Logic, London, 1908, 

. 2) ; ‘ that I shall die’ is si^ificant only for the 
usinesses of life ; ‘ that I sh^ not altogether die,’ 
-for the counsels of moral perfectness ; (6) and (6) 
the surenesa and definiteness which fact and dog- 
matic or conceptual principle bring with them to 
their function in inference ; (7) the scheme of their 
co-operation in the inferential syntheses; there 
must be {a) the probandum, defined by doubt and 
motive ; {b) the reason, appealing to a sign ; (c) the 
example, verifying a principle of signification ; (d) 
the application, mvesting the reason with the 
significance of the example; and (e) the conclu- 
sion, establishing the probandum as a significate. 

‘ Shall I not die, seeing that I am but human, as 
my fathers died' because they were human? For 
I am as human as they, ana consequently I, too, 
must dfie.’ It is the transition from the proHem- 
atic to the assertory phase of thought that sunders 
^.the application and conclusion from the reason and 
probandum— a transition which disappears in all 
'the Western schemes of explicitness, because it 
disappears in proofs and static formulations, as 
distinct from the processes, of knowledge. The 
, remainder of the sixteen topics are adjustments 
, ; imposed on & conviction by its entrance into an 
^ environment of other convictions on the same 
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question, by its encounter with convictions current 
in the world of other persons, and by the entrance 
of its motive into a system of other motives within 
our manifold practical nature, an organism where 
cognition, after all, is only one of the forces consti- 
tuting its life. 

2 . Consistency.— Under the more complex social 
and intellectual conditions of life in Gfreece, the 
logical consciousness became more sensitive to the 
contact of individual thinking with this ‘static 
formulation ’ of knowledge. And. the ‘ idea ’ most 
essential for forming conceptions suitable to the 
spiritual emergency is that of consistency. It is 
not the consistency between thought and thought 
which in modem times became the ideal of Hamilton 
and the ‘subjectively formal’ logicians, but that 
which makes possible the allegiance of individual 
intellects, >vith varying perceptions, memories, and 
premonitions, to common formulations of knowledge. 

{a) Intewretative. — In recent psychology the 
paradoxical tenet is held that, wmle a ‘perma- 
nently existing idea’ appearing in consciousness 
‘at periodical intervals’ is a m^hological entity, 
yet ‘the mind can always intend ... to think 
the same’ (W. James, Text-book of Psychology, 
London, 1892, chs. xi. and xiv. ). Similarly, we may 
say that, while a judgment identical in many 
minds is mythological, varying acts of judgment 
may give allegiance to the same super-personal 
tiiith, and join in the same inferenti^ trend. It 
is such truth and trend, and not any range of 
individual experience and foresight, that allow 
Aristotle to postulate ‘ the proposition of the same 
thing about the same thing ’ (de Interpretatione, 
vi. 1), and the continuation of the same section 
within the same collection, of actual or possible 
facts (Pr. AnaL I. i. 5-8). The actual variability 
within this mythical identity is veiled by the in- 
definiteness of the form of proposition named 
‘ particular ’ ; and the actual poverty of human 
foresight, by the ‘universal’ proposition, distribut- 
ing possibilities, as though on a mere chart, to an 
infinite range. That ‘ some men die willingly ’ 
cannot be ^e same thought for you and for me, 
and that ‘ all men die ’ is beyond the intellectual 
concern of either of us. Yet we consent that death 
is not the supreme terror, and we foresee it wide- 
spread as far as our imaginations can have any 
concern. Aristotle’s Prior Analytics must be 
interpreted as dealing with this situation, and as 
rendering into varieties of syllogistic form the 
ways in which formulated thought can tolerate 
the limitations of actual thought, and the reserva- 
tions under which it must reject them. 

* The first book of the Prior Analytics, after a brief statement 
of the nature of the proposition and of the fundamental law of 
predication, proceeds to analyse (1) the various kinds, figures, 
or modes of syllogism j (2) the means by which syllogisms are 
formed ; (8) the reduction of various imperfect forms of argu- 
ment to the perfect syllogistic type. . . . The second hook . . . 
deals with the theory afterwards called that of Consequence, 
with circular reasoning, with the possibility and consequences 
of syllO£[isms formed by converting parts of the original argu- 
ment, with certain modes of indirect argument and fallacy, and 
concluding with brief handling of induction, paradi^, enthy- 
meme, argument from signs, probabilities,* etc. (Adamson, 
History o/£rijgie,p, 40), 

Such topics are the main teaching of academic- 
logic to-day, in spite of criticisms renewed from 
generation to generation. It must be that the 
more adverse critics are preoccupied with the 
interest of some other direction of consistency than 
the Aristotelian, or with some dimehsion^cFf logical 
value other than consistenoy, ■ To tHetr intefeM;s 
it may seem paradoxical that a professed theory of 
mental proems should resolve this into linguistic 
elements — -argument, ^Hogism, proportion, name 
(T. Case, art, ,‘Lp^o’) ; ahdunphilosophical 
that all riie important distinctions should rest on 
the mere dehote^on of terihs (Hamilton); and a 
■mistedoffit’ miMefy 1» classify moods into figures. 
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according to order of terms (Kant); and puerile 
that inductive conceptions should be referred to 
their own list of instances (Bacon) ; and an epor 
that syllogism is an estimate of evidence (Mill) ; 
and a usurpation that the formalities of deduction 
should be limited to syllogistic, and to proposi- 
tions with two terms only, and to terms that are 
classes rather than objective relations, and to the 
logical relation only of inclusion and exclusion (L. 
Couturat, in Encyc, Philos. Sciences, i. 167-169). 

(b) Conceptual. — A second direction in which 
consistency may be sought is between the thought 
of the moment and an identity or permanency of 
personal knowledge, hardly distinguishable from 
‘meaning the same,’ as described in psychology, 
but quite distinguishable from the impersonal truth 
or universally human trend assumed by Aristotle. 

The mythological world of the super-personal is 
replaced by an equally mythological content of the 
personal microcosm, a static conceptual structure 
to which our ever variable thoughts conform. The 
‘subjectively formal’ or ‘conceptual’ logic is the 
canonic for the stability of this. It originated 
with Kant’s discrimination between the section of 
his Criti^e of the Pure TJ'nder standing which he 
named ‘Transcendental Logic,’ where the ‘ forms’ 
of knowledge appear as contributions of the mind 
to the constitution of its objects, and the ‘ General 
Logic,’ where ‘ forms ’ are relations of cognitions to 
each other [Critique, bk. ii. Introd. § 2, Logic, 
Introd. § 1). Once more, then, as in the Hindu dis- 
cipline, knowledge is referred to personality ; but 
personality comes back not as an isolated centre 
of motive interest, to be disciplined for its high 
destiny, but as a realm of mere abstracts, namdy 
cognitions outside the world of natural sciences, 
yet factitiously evolved through the course of tran- 
scendental renexion. Kant himself, not forgetful 
of this origin, found in knowledge a dimension of 
‘ relevance’ as well as one of consistency. In the 
living thought he found an interplay corresponding 
to the petrified formations of the transcendents 
‘ object.’ And, while accepting . the law of non- ' 
contradiction as the principle of such inference as is 
merely possible, he added a law of reason and 
consequent, for the cogency of any actual infer- 
ence (Logic, Introd. § 71) ; and in applying this 
second law we encounter transcendental distinc- 
tions, such as between ‘logical’ or a priori uni- 
versals and * quasi - logicar or inductive. And 
n^-Kantian school of logicians better their 
instruction by re-introducing the detailed concep- 
tions of intellectual synthesis framed in transcen- 
dental logic. To others, however, still following 
the disciplinary motive, and unconcerned with the 
origin of the new realm commended to them for i 
study, the only dimension recognizable indepen- 
dently of every physical or primary object, in 
wliioh cognitions could be related to each other, 
appeared to be consistency, 

• jEJe s^cter foUowers of the Kantian logical idea, Hansel 
ana Sp^dmg, recognise, as sole principles which can be said to 
^ involved tuuversaUy in the action of thought, the laws of 
identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle, and in ttieir 
hands logic becomes merely the systematic stat^ent of these 
laws, and the exposition of the conditions which they impose 
upon notions, judgments, and rea^nings * (Adamson, p. . 15). 

(c) Symbolic.— ‘More recently, a thii'd direction 
in which consistency might be followed has been 
taken, which seems to presuppose, if not the fac- 
titious ab^racts of transcendental logic, yet still 
the reflective valuations of general logic. Given 
these, it fomishes a ‘clearer, more precise, and 
more plastic expression ’ of them, and formulse of 
e<|uiv^ence ^ between them. Algebra renders a 

■ ehmlar service to arithmetic, but mthout raising 

as ,to the scientific priority of the latter, 
least a discipline in consistency 

■ . Whether it is 



also a direct discipline in scientific knowledge, as 
the older formal logic is, and so may supersede or 
absorb it, is as yet controversially obscure. 

But on every logic of consistency, however 
judiciously its pretensions may be restrained, one 
critical comment may be made : • 

* I do not deny edentido convenience of considering this 
liimted portion of I<o^c apart from the rest . . . hut the smaller 
Iiogio, which only concerns itself with the conditions of consist- 
ency, ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the greater, 
whicii embraces all the general conditions of the asoertainment 
of truth ’ (Mill, Emm. of Sir W. Eamiltm^s Philosophy^, p. 477X 

3. Relevance.— The lai'ger logic was inaugurated 
by Aristotle through the addition of his Posterior 
Analytics to the Prior, 

‘ No demonstrative propotition [e.g., about numbers or lines] 
is taken as referring to “any number you may know of,” or 
“ any straight line you may know of,” bub to the entire subject 
—to every possible number or line ’ [Post. Anal. L 1). 
Relevance is that in ‘the things we know of’ 
which, when we ‘ possess or receive a demonstra- 
tion,’ relieves us from the need of similarly ‘know- 
ing of’ the ‘ entire subject.’ It is what Bosanquet 
describes as ‘an inmost character’ of the content 
of knowledge, ‘as revealed by the structural rela- 
tions in which it is found capable of standing’ 
(Essentials, p. 49). Aristotle conceives relevance 
as embodied in * universals,’ Mediae val Hindu 

logicians (Dignaga, Divakara [c. A.D. 530], and 
Nandi [c. A.D. 800]) taught the intervention of 
‘ secondary ideas ’ or ‘ abstract conceptions ’ in the 
process of inference, and authorized a ‘syllogism 
tor self’ in which this dispensed with the ansdogy 
between * example ’ and ‘ application ’ still reg^uired 
in the ‘syllogism for instruction.’ But Aristotle 
[ elevated this secondary idea into an authoritative 
‘principle,’ dominating our knowledge, whether 
personal or racial. The authority was conferred 
by the faculty of reason. 

* From experience, or from the entire universal which is re- 
tained in the soul, the single unit apart from the manifold of 
sense, which is identical in all particular cases, comes the ele- 
mentary principle of art and science. . . . Beason would seem 
to be the faculty which has the primary principles as its objects * 
[Post. AnaL iL 19). 

: The universal as a principle assures applications 
that might escape the * secondary idea,’ ‘ Man is 
mortal,’ therefore ‘I, top, must be mortal,’ although 
men instinctively may ‘ think all men mortal but 
themselves.’ The inevitability was not objective, 
as Plato’s metaphysics might imply, but inferential. 

* It does not follow, if demonstration is to exist, that there 
must be Ideas, or a Unity outside the many individual things, 
but it does follow that some unity must be truly predicable of 
the many* [Post. Anal. i. 11). 

The predicable unities appear in judgment as 
predicates that are ‘ genera ^ and ‘ definitions,’ and 
as subjects that are ‘ second substances ’ ; and in 
demonstration as the ‘essences’ of the things 
which we seek to explain, the ‘nature’ of the 
things whose destiny we wish to foretell, the 
‘ reasons ’ for what we experience, and the ‘ causes’ . 
for what we infer. And, although these concep- 
tions in the dimension of relevance still infiuence 
the texts of modem logic, philosophical progress 
has disclaimed the static, self-sufficing consmtution, 
which seems to spring arbitrarily from the fiat of 
reason. The achievements of reason must them- 
selves become conscious under the guidance of 
logical conceptions more liberal, such as ‘ conditions 
of a rule’ (Kant), ‘laws of connexion’ between 
attributes (Mill), ‘coherence’ of conceptual ‘con- 
tent’ (Lotze), or ‘identity’ of relational ‘ system 
(Bosanquet). Two distinct operations of reason , 
must be traced ; that wMch explains.the compara- 
tive complexity of universals whose constituents 
are available at will, and that which explains the 
selection of constituents from the passive sequences 
of experience, 

(a) Deductive. — The definite logic of the first 
begins with Descartes, and that of the second with 
Bacon. The interest of modem mathematical 
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science supplied to Descartes the * doubt’ and 

* motive,’ to use Hindu logical conceptions, which 
brought to an end the Aristotelian superstition of 

* second substances,’ and suggested a scheme of 
rational constructiveness, proceeding from what 
xjotze afterwards named * first universals ’ to a vast 
Platonic hierarchy, the * world of ideas.’ 

‘Those natures which we call composite are known by us, 
either because experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible for their composition * (Eule xii). 

. . . ‘ There are but few pure and simple essences . . . existing: 
per se, not as depending on any others’ (Rule vi.); essences 
which ‘ cannot be analysed by the mind into others more dis- 
tinctly known ’ (Rule xii.). ... * Intuition is the undoubting 
conception of an unclouded and attentive mind ; it is more 
certain than deduction itself, in that it is simpler. . . . For 
example, 2 and 2 amount to the same os 8 and 1 * (Rule iii.). 

. . . Deduction proceeds ‘ by the continuous and uninterrupt^ 
action of a mind that has a clear vision of each step in the pro- 
cess ’ (ib.). * It is presented to us (as a complete movement] by 
Intuition when it is simple and dear. ... We give it the name 
of enumeration or induction [when it is complex], because it 
cannot then be grasped as a whole at the same time by the 
mind, and its certain^ depends to some extent on the memory* 
(Rule xi.; Descartes, TFor/w, tr. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 
vol. i., CSambridge, 1911, pp. 7-43). 

( 6 ) Inductive , — It was a parallel but slower 
development of the scientific spirit, in observation 
and experiment, that inspired a complementary 
scheme of rational insight as to ‘ how experience 
shows the natures that are composite.* The field 
for unclouded intuition is here fenced off hy the 
indefinite multiplicity of constituents in an actual 
experiential situation, and, however few and simple 
may be the ‘ ultimate essences,’ the steps in their 
synthesis are beyond either coniplete intuitive 
penetration or memory. All that Hindu logic had 
here achieved was to classify the * constant associa- 
tions ’ between sign and significate. According to 
Nandi, the * signs’ are either poritive or negative, 
perceptible or imperceptible; and are related to 
their significates (a) constitutively, (5) as resultants, 
(c) causally, or {d) hy concrete order, of priority, sub- 
seq[uence, or simultaneity (VidyabhQsana, p. 30 f.). 
Aristotle, in his Topics, when not prepossessed hy 
the conception of second substances, reads more 
deeply into the indices of relevancy, suggesting 
comparative analysis of instances that are excep- 
tional towards each other or contrary in their 
consequences, or are negative, reverse, privative, 
or relational to each other, or are homogeneous in 
whole or part, or vary methodically in quantity, 
time, place, of other relation. But these broken 
lights still left darlcness of principle over the plans 
of manifestation for an * essence’ or ‘ nature,’ and 
how reason finds them. It is inductive principle 
which Bacon appears to have been first in conceiv- 
ing. The Baconian conception is ; 

* Observatdoo presents to us complex natures which are the 
results of simpler, more general forms or chuses. . . . The 
form which is sought can be detected only by examination of 
cases in which the given complex effect is present, in which it is 
absent, and in whiw it appears in different d^ees or amounts ; 
... a process of exclusion or elimination. . . . The method of 
exclusion can never he perfectly carried out ; but all additional 
aids have significance only as supplying in part the place of 
exhaustive enumeration * (Adamson, p. 90). 

Thus, were our experience divinely given on the 

f erfect plan of reason, we should, in the words of 
)escartes, * know what these natures are,’ though | 
we ourselves are not ‘ responsible for their com- j 
position.* J. S, Mill articulated the principle 
of .exclusion or elimination in five experienrial 
~ methods, with symbols and canons, and explained 
their cogency bn the broad empiricist basis which 
his complete survey of logical doctrines is intended 
, to commend and defend. But the ideal plan for 
. the manifestation of universals in experience is as 
much the work of a priori reason as is the un- 
clouded, vision of synthetic essences described by 
. Descartes, while the march of merely experi^tiai 
, . sequences eternally withholds that definiteness and 
: Exhaustiveness of constituents which might thus 
. veil the puretissue of relevancy.. The n^-Kanriah. 


lo^cians can accept the canons of elimination as 
living expressions of the aspirations of thought, in 
such an intellectual nature as displays the ^ cate- 
gories of relation,’ substantiality, causality, and 
reciprocity. But the rationalization of any given 
experiential sequence must he approached through 
a further dimension of logical value — that of 
system. In this we may conceive the ‘ additional 
aids ’ which transform aspiration into accomplished 
science. Relevance is a selective principle, system 
a comprehensive. 

4 . System. — A conviction which cannot he a 
stable truth tlirough sheer restrictions of internal 
relevancy may have value through its membership 
of a world of other convictions — other convictions 
not defined by the same question, as in the Hindu 
system of standards, but by questions in all degrees 
of kinship to it. 

(a) Dialectical, — Aristotle’s Topics marks out a 
sphere where such value may be traced by expressly 
excluding both the harmony of personal investiga- 
tion with super-personal truth and the open vision 
of truth through reason. 

* The purpose of this treatise is to find a method which will 
qualify us as disputants in (regard to every kind of subject, 
where the start of the inference is from probable judgments, 
and which will instruct us how to avoid stultifying ourselves 
when we ourselves sustain an argument. . . . WecaU probable 
what appears true to all men, or to the majority, or to the wise, 
and, among the wise, to all, to the greater number, or to the 
most distinguished and authoritative ' {Topics, i. 1). 

The wide ramifications of relationship of any con- 
viction to the remainder of knowledge are suggested 
by a varie^ of incidental methods or ‘auxiliary 
aids ’ to insight. 

‘ The organa by which we find materials for syllogisms and 
inductions are . . . collection of opinion from various sources, 
resolution of ambiguities in meamng, discrimination between 
species and genera, assimilation of things to each other or in 
their relation to other things ’ {Topics^ i. 13). 

(b) Methodological, — In the modern era a more 
systematic study of ^stem was begun hy the 
Novum Orgammi of Bacon, the methodological 
reliexions of scientists themselves, and the theories 
of explanation, as distinguished from eliminative 
induction, and of approximate generalization, prob- 
ability, and operations subsidiary to induction, 
resumed in detail by Mill, But the methods so 
formulated seem to be episodes in the consciousness 
of a more comprehensive development in the 
organization of our ideas. We continuously re- 
form and refine our tentative concepts to meet the 
exigence of newly experienced facts (see artt. 
Concept and Inference). And in this process 
we both accept limitations from, and contribute 
pulsations to, a progressive sum of cognitive life. 
The logic of system frames conceptions of the 
limitation and the contribution, such as the colli- 
gation of facts by superinduction of conceptual 
schemata (Wheweli), the depth to which concepts 
interpenetrate judgment or blur the purity of infer- 
ential synthesis (Lotze), the inversion of dependence 
in our thought between principle and application 
(Jevons), and the relation of approximation oetween 
science and final truth (F. Enriques). In the dimen- 
sion of system, ‘ truth can only he tested by more 
of itself ’ (Bosanquet, Logic, ii. 267). 
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(6) Reeent.~-^a) Pormaland symbolic : W. S. Jevons, 
in Reductive Logic, London, 1880 ; J. N. Keynes, Studies cmd 
Exercises in Formal Logics, do. 1906 ; J. Venn, Symbolic Logic-, 
do. 1894 ; A. T. Shearman, Levelopment ofSymbolic Logic, do. 
1906, Scope of Formal Logic, do. 1011 ; E. Schroeder, Vor- 
lesungeniiber der Algebra der Logik, Leip^g, 1890-95 ; B. A. W. 
Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, pt. i., 
Cambridge, 1910-18. 

(6) Critical or philosophical: T. H. Green, Lectures on 
Logic (Works, iii., London, 1886); F. H. Bradley, Principles 
of Logic, do. 1888 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, do. 
1896 ; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1908 ; 
J. Bergmana, Die GrundprdbUme der Logik-, Berlin, 1895 ; E. 
Husserl, Logische (fntexsuchumen^, Halle, 1918. 

(c) Systems: F. \J System der Logik undGeschiohte 

der log. Lehren, Bonn, 1S6S, Eng. tr., London, 1S71; R. H. Lotze, 
Systemder Philosophic^, Leipzig, 1SS0-S4 ; B. Bosanquet, Esson- 
tials of Logic, London, 1896, Logic^, Oxford, 1011 ; J. Veitch, 
lUtStitutes of Logic, E(iinburgh, 1SS5 ; J. Venn, Pri.nnwles of 
Empii'ieal or Inductive Logic^, London, 1900 ; W. .Wundt, 
Lo^^, Stuttgart, 1893-95, 

(a) Methodolo^cal : W. L. Davidson, LogiA of JLeJinitiov, 
London, 1885; A. Sidgwick, Fallacies, do. 1883, /Process o/ 
jirgument, do. 1898, Distinction and the CfUicisni 4^ Beltfs, 
do. AS92, use of Words in Reasoning, do. 1901, Tfir Aj^UiKtion 
of Logic, do. 1910 ; J. Venn, The Lpgio of Ohr.ice^, do. 1888 ; 
W. S, Jevons, Principles of Sdenca, do. 18^1 ; K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science'^, do. 1900; Poircare, Science and 
Method, Eng. tr., do. 1914. ^ 

For a summary of substantive logial doctrine see artt. Belikf 
(Logical), Concept, Inference, Jcdgjent (Logical), and Mbthoi^ 
(Logical). J. BrOTOH. 

LOGIC (Buddhist).— Buddlists have been called 
the real founders of the medieval logic and logical 
literature of India, a positioi -whicli they share to 
a great extent with the Jaiis. 

* At about S.D. 400 began an e ntch when they (Jains and 
Buddhists] seriously took up the b»|||is of logic, and all the 
text-books on the Jaisa and BuddhwWhitems of logic date at 
or after that tinjew UMaim in Halwa Yalabhi in Guzerat, 



The earliest seat of Buddhist m'ediseval logic is 
said to have been in GandhSra (about- Peshawar) 
on the Panjab frontier, till the invading Huns' 
dispersed all scholarly life. Only such literature 
survived as had been transported in translations to 
■ China and Tibet. There were, however, other 
schools at Ayodbya (Oudh) and in the Deccan. 
Prom the latter school one systematic work of the 
7th cent. A.D. has survived in Sanskrit : the 
hindn of Bharmaktrti, and its commentary by 
Bharmottara.® 


This ascription of the rise of logical studies in 
inediseval India to Jain, and Buddhist culture is 
tantamount to sa:jdng that systematic treatment 
of the nature and rejgulation of reasoned hnow- 
ledge as such first took shape when Indian culture 
was practically Buddhist and Jainist. That sys- 
tematic treatment was more critical and exegetical 
; thism^ constructive. It is clear from the Buddhist 
scriptures, and also, so far as any work has yet 

H'iifCoTy of the MedicevaZ School of 
Ofilcutta, 1909, p. xviii. 

' • ? in thes Bioliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1890. 


been done upon them, from the Jain scriptures^ 
that an unwritten and unelaborated body of norma- 
tive principles and methods of thought had long 
existed in India. The early mediaeval logics are 
exegeses, expounding and elaborating the logical 
categories applied in earlier works. These cate^ 
gories includeti classifications of knowledge, doc- 
trines of terms and propositions, _ methods of 
induction, fallacies, and, possibly, in the Jain 
classics, syllogism. Of the methods and categories 
themselves the early works say little or nothing. 
Those works are the expression of the greater or 
constructive stage of the Buddhist and Jain move- 
ments. The Buddhist scriptures are often critical 
but they criticize the traditions which they found 
holding the field, rather than the principles and. 
methocls of deduction and induction of their day. 

Two passages in the Suttas afford an apparent 
exception to this assertion. In these, certain 
matters are declared to be ‘ not in the sphere of 
talzlcal rendered by Khys Davids and K. Otto 
Pranke ‘mere logic {tarka-mstra, or ‘rules of 
thought,’ is one of the technical Indian terms for 
logic). And logic-mongers {takJcino) and pedants 
{vlrmihsmo), failing to grasp them, are said ta 
arrive at fantastic theories. ^ Again, in prescribing 
a pragmatic criterion of the merits of a religious- 
doctrine, the Buddha is said to have excluded such 
criteria. as authority, tradition, etc., and both tak- 
kaheti, and nayaketu.^ These, again, belong to the- 
oldest technical terms for logic, ketu (‘condition,’ 
‘cause,’ ‘inference’) and waya (‘method’) practically 
covering all reasoned thinking in both Jainist and 
Buddhist books. ^ This depreciation of ratioeina- 
nve method, combined with misconceptions of the- 
orthodox theoxy of knowledge in early Buddhism, 
has given rise to the mistaken view that Buddliists- 
rojected both logical method and the validity of 
any knowledge established by it.® But a careful 
consideration of the two Suttas quoted above, in 
the light of the sober intellectual metliod prevailing, 
in the great majority of the Suttas, brings us to a 
very different con clusion. In the latter passage 
the soundness of any ethical doctrine or gospel is- 
held to be rightly tested, not by metaphysical 
dialectic, but by a utilitarian calculus. In the 
former passage the ‘logic’ that is condemned as- 
inadequate is such as often finds condemnation 
among ourselves, when we ‘feel’ rather than 
discern that deductions are being made from out- 
wornj outgrown terms, from wrong data, from 
words ambiguously used. Only a culture which 
has a logic of recreated inductions will condemn 
such misuse of deduction as ‘mere lo^c.* It is 
one of the penalties induced by such efmte reason- 
ing that the noble formulation of right thinking 
should, in popular usage, incur reproach, as if it 
had failed in genei'al. 

The Buddhist Sutfa and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
afibrd unmistakable evidence of (1) the existence of 
a cun^ent logical doctrine, (2) misuse of the same- 
by dialecticians or ‘ sophists,’ deducing from con- 
fused terms and viTong premisses, and (3) a constant 
faith in the appeal to jndgment and argument, Le, 
to logical faculty, and to logical principles. The* 
Suttas, or discourses, were in great part addressed 
to relatively immature minds — to the ‘ man in the 
street ’ and to the average bhikJehu or sekka (learner : 
in tlie Order). But the proportion of discourses. ' 
filled with categorical assertions is very small. 
Most of them se^ to capture the listener by argu- 
ment No sentence occurs oftener than Ta^h Mssa - . 
hetuf, ‘^Tiat is the reason of that?’ The pre- 
vailing method of the Buddha in his replies to- 
1 Digka Nik&ya, i. 12 ; Rhys Davids, DuUogues of the Buddha,. 
Oxfora, 1899-1910, i. 26 ; B. O. Franke, Ldgha Nikdya in Aus— 
wahl iibersetzt, Gottingen, 1914, p. 21. 

« Digka Nik&ya, p. 16. s Angwttara Nik&ya, i. 189. 

* Yidyabhugapa, op. eit. p, 4. * Of., e.g., ib. p. 69. 
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interlocutors is one of gentle ‘ reasonableness ’ (to 
adopt Matthew Arnolds rendering of iirieUeta), 
And nyaya [n&ya\ * knowledge/ * science/ which 
is the title- word in the oldest Indian logical works/ 
is used synonjjmously -with mtya {sctchcha), * truth/ 
^as forming, with dhamma (‘ right’ or ‘ norm ’) and 
kusala (‘ good ’), the threefold foundation on which 
the perfect man should be established.*^ In the 
somewhat later collection called Ahhidhamma 
Pitahai where doctrines, put forward ad Iwminevifi 
in the Suttas, are more abstractly expounded by 
. Avay of question and answer, logical method is 
more systematically applied. The import of a 
great number of terms is set out, usually in dicho- 
tomic division, but sometimes in the distinctively 
Indian method of presenting the by us so-called 
Laws of Thought, thus ; Is A B ? If not, is A 
not-B? If not, is A both B and not-B? If not, 
is A neither B nor not-B (in other words, is A a 
chimsera) ? The expositions, again, are sometimes 
exercises in converted propositions, sometimes argu- 
ments in hypothetical propositions. The books 
entitled Yamaha and Katmmtthu,^ respectively, 
consist entirely of these exercises and arguments. 
No definite exercise in, or allusion to, syllogism has 
been found in the Pitahas^ although it figures promi- 
nently in the earliest Buddhist and Jain treatises on 
logic. Nor, indeed, do the paired words pamdum 
('immediate knowledge,’ 'perception’) and arm- 
mdna ('mediate knowledge,’ 'inference’) appa- 
rently occur in the Pi%al^ as the indispensable 
logical terms which they subsequently became.^ 
Nevertheless, the Buttas and the Ahhidhamma 
books taken together, with all the legendaiy and 
illustrative matter discounted, present so varied an 
appeal to the intellect of their age that it is not stir- 

culture was to yield a hai^est, not onTy of psycho- i 
lo^cal, but also of logical, analysis and system- ; 
atization. A still greater field of material for the 
history of lo^c will possibly be opened up when (1) 
the original Jain scriptures are all edited, and (2) 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist 
Sanskrit treatises on logic, as well as (3) the ortho- 
dox Theravada philosophical works in Sinhalese and 
Burmese MSS, become accessible. A comparison 
of the conclusions gleaned from these sources, and 
from the Pali materials as yet accessible, with the 
concepts of European logic will prove of deeper 
philosophical importance than may appear likely 
to those who see in logic only an academic exercise. 
By intellectual procedure, according to the norms 
of which logic is the interpreter rather than the 
dictator, the human mind has grasped the most 
general data of experience inductively and deduc- 
tively. And that procedure has centred round 
certain concepts here, round other concepts there. 
The difference in emphasis thus produced tends to 
become absolute, hindering botn mutual under*; 
standing and also thereby a positive, general 
advance in philosophy. The system, for instance, 
of definition by genus and species, of division by 
dichotomy only, of subsuming the particular under 
the more general, admirable as it has proved in 
all quantitative analysis, may prove a hindrance 
in estimating qualitative values in aesthetic and 
spiritual inquiry. The Buddhist scriptures did not 
, keep rigidly to these (peculiarly Greek) lines in 
' their analyses. They did not always, or emphati- 
. cally, see things as deconwsable substances, in 
wholes and p&iculars. Their founder disliked 

1 Vidyabhu§a5a, p. 1. 

9 Of. ^Hk&ya^ v. 19, with L 189 ; Bhys Davids, 

DialogueSt ii. 167 (ftaya is rendered ‘ wstem The formula 
of causation is repeatedly called Aryan (ue. Buddhist) Mya, 

8 Ed. for PTSf 1911-ia, 1894-97. The PT8 is publishing a 
translation of the latter work in 1915. 

■s J*amO,jrta is used only for * measure// estimate*; murndna 
apparently does hot occur at all. - . , 


generalizing. *I am not,’ he is made to say, ‘a 
generalizer, I am a particularizer.’ ^ True, they 
expressed organic plienomena in terms of khandha, 
'aggregate.’ But khandhas^ for them, were not 
‘ things that are,’ but ‘ happenings and oeasings,’ 
'risings and fallings.’ They may be said to have 
seen^ things more as intercrossing force-rays, each 
abscissa or confluence of which gave occasion for 
a general term. Hence their definitions consist in 
the laying together of mutually intercrossing, over- 
lapping, or partially coinciding notions. 

Centuries later we find Buddhaghosa and Bud- 
dhadatta adopting consistently a fourfold scheme 
for the definition of psychological and ethical 
terms, viz. by salient chai’acter(s), essential proper- 
ties, resulting phenomena, and proximate cause. - 
This method survives in a classic work centuries 
younger, but is no longer prominently used.® 

To revert to the laws of thought — the way in 
which Indian logic presented the second and third 
of these (Contradiction and Excluded Middle) has 
been mentioned. But the first (Identity) was 
virtually traversed, in Buddhist thought, by the 
fundamental law of anichcha [anitya), ‘imperma- 
nence’ (i.e. incessant change). By this law A is 
never A for more than a moment, but is after that 
not A, but, as it were, Aj, Ag, As. . . . And, just as 
Aristotle rated as mere ‘ vegetable’ the mind that 
rejected the (Greek) laws of thought, so for the 
Buddhists there was no intelligent or accui-ate 
thinking on any basis which ignored this law of 
impermanence. The other great tenets that 'aJl 
(life) is subject to iD,’and that ‘all is without soul 
or substance,’ are, in fact, corollaries of it. 

in Europe^whicli hsu'monEses with ]^dc&ist axioms 
is that ‘ Principle or Law of Sufficient Reason ’ for 
which certain logicians, notably Leibniz, claimed 
equal rank with the three named above, namely, 
that 'nothing happens without a reason why it 
should be so rather than otherwise.’ This comes 
very near to the idappachchayatd ('this is con- 
ditioned by that’) of Buddhist causality. And, 
generally speaking, it is in the logic of causation 
or of induction that we first notice the resemblances 
between Buddhist and European logic rather than 
the difterences. The ancient formula of cause — 

' that being present, this becomes ; from the arising 
of that, this arises; that being absent, this does 
not become ; from the cessation of that, this 
ceases’^-— is the nearest approach to our logical 
schemata that we find in the Pitakas, And the 
mediaeval elaboration of the principle so formulated 
— that ' its essential mark is the condition of the 
happening of a phenomenon ® on the occurrence of 
its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon’ — ^is well 
in tune with our more modem logic of induction. 

Literature.— This is given in the footnotes. Of the t^o 
important early classics, the Milinda-paflha (see Milinda) and 
the NetU-pakaraiff.at the former argues mainly by analogj% while 
the latter uses only the first and last of Buddb^ho^'s four 
heads given above. C. A. F. RhYS DAVIDS. 

LOGIC (Indian).— See Nyaya. . 

LOGOS. — The Greek word Xd 7 os has no exact 
equivalent in any other, language. Just as 
(xoethe’s Faust, when translating the first verse of 
the Fourth Gospel into German, tries in succession , 
and rejects Wort, Sinn, Kraft, and finally deddes 
upon That, so Latin theolo^ wavered betweien 
verhum, Sermo, and before- ac(?epting 

1 Not an ekaihsavdda, but a mbhaj^avddaiMaj^ima JSfMya^ 
ii, 197). Tbe Thera^Uia, or mother school, .were loBjg known as 

1897 ), 109 , paktm; AbhmaTrnn&vaUtra 
(jPSPS, 1915X 2, . -f . 

9 Abhidhammatth^sa/iigiiM (*Ooinpenditxm of Philosophy*), 

: probably .12bh cent. a.k ^ p;;^ t (PTS, 1^. tr. 1910). 

.4 ft- ^ ; Ba^yutta Fikdya, ii. 28, etc. 


Verhuvrii the least satisfactoiy, perhaps, of the 
ihree. The word has a history both in Greek 
philosophy and in Jewish Alexandrian theology. 
But, whereas in Greek philosopher the word means 
}he divine Keason regarded as immanent in the 
cosmic process, the authors of the Septuagint use 
it to translate the Hebrew Memra and its poetic 
synonyms, which mean primarily the spoken word 
pf the Deity. ^ Hellenized Jewish thought at- 
tempted to fuse these two originally distinct mean- 
ings ; and so ax'ose the Christian use of the word 
3LS a name for the second Person of the Trinity, 
bacamated in Jesus of Nazareth. It will be con- 
venient to consider in succession the growth of the 
idea in Greek philosophy, in Jewish- Alexandrian 
theology (the use of Memra in the Hebrew sacred 
literature hardly belongs to our subject), and in 
(Christian theology. 

I. In Greek philosophy. — The history of the 
Logos-idea begins with Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 
535-475 B.C.), who, as F. M. Comford has rightly 
maintained, 3 represents a mystical reaction against 
the materialism of the Ionian philosophers. For 
him the visible world is a symbolic system which 
half conceals and half reveals the reality. This 
truth or reality is the divine soul of the world, 
whose life is manifested in the endless cycle of 
birth and death, of becoming, change, decay, and 
renewal. Tliere is one Logos, the same through- 
out the world, ivhich is itself homogeneous and 
one. This wisdom we maywin by searching with- 
in ourselves \ ‘ it is open to all men to know them- 
selves and be wise.’ The divine soul is ‘Nature,’ 
the cosmic process ; it is God ; it is f the life- 
principle; It is Lo^os, the divine law, or will of 
&od. ‘ Ail human laws are fed by the one divine 
[aw. It prevails as much as it will, and is sufficient 
ind. more than sufficient for all things.’ This 
Logos is the immanent reason of the world; *it 
existeth from all time ; yet men are unaware of it, 
both before they hear it and while they listen to 
it.’ The Logos, like Wordsworth’s ‘Duty,’ keeps 
the stars in their courses. It is the hidden 
harmony which underlies the discords and antagon- 
isms of existence. There is no trace in HeracUtns 
of a transcendent God, whose reason or will the 
Logos could be. The system is rather a form of 
pantheism, wuth a strong mystical element. In 
Anaxagoras, however, the Logos, or vom (he pre- 
ferred the latter term), is intermediate between 
Gk)d and the world, being the regulating principle 
of the universe, the divine intelligence, In Plato, 
though he was the founder of a philosophy in 
which the Lo^os-idea was to find a congenial home, 
there is but little that bears directly on our subject. 
The world, he says in the Timcem (p. 29 f.), is 
created by a fusion of mind and necessity ; it is 
itself a living and rational organism, the ‘only- 
begotten ifiovoyeuT^i) son of God,’ itself a God, and 
the ‘ express image ’ {elKi^v) of the Highest. 

In StoicLsm the philosophy of Heraclitus received 
a hew life and fresh developments. Like Hera- 
clitus, the Stoics regarded Fire as the primordial 
substance, the material principle of the divine. 
Endowed with inherent productive activity, it is 
the ‘seniihal Reason’ (X<57os <rv€j)/iariK6s) of the 
world, which manife.sts itself in all the phenomena 
of nature. . These phenomena, or, rather, the 
active principles which create them, are often 
called \6yoi cFTr€p}j.a,TiKoit in the plural. Cliristian 
writers like Justin Martyr laid hold of this doctrine 
to ^ connect Greek philosophy with their own 
religion. Every man, Justin taught, at his birth 
^rticmates in the universal Reason, which he 
identanes with the Johannine Logos which ‘lighteth 



every man.’ Accordingly, he argues,^ heathens 
like iHeraclitus and Socrates, in so far as they lived 
fjLerdi \6yov, may be claimed as Christians, and may 
be saved. The seminal Logos of the Stoics, when 
spoken of as a single Power, is God Himself as the 
organic principle of the cosmic process, which He^ 
directs to a rational and moral end. This power 
is not present in all creatures equally ; only man 
participates in it so fully that he may be regarded 
as a real effluence of the Deity. The Stoics distin- 
guished between the Xoyos ivSidderos, the potential, 
unmanifested Reason, and the X^os ?rpo0opiv<5j, the 
thought of God expressed in action. This distinc- 
tion led to a new emphasis being laid on the other 
meaning of X670S, as ‘word’ or ‘speech’; and in 
this way Stoicism made it easier for Jewish philo- 
sophy to identify the Greek \6yos with the half- 
personified ‘Word of Jahweh.* Words and 
thoughts, according to the Stoics, were the very 
same things regarded under different aspects. 
The same X670S which is Thought as long as it 
resides in the breast is Word as soon as it comes 
forth. The distinction between ^diddero^ and 
in)OipopiK6s3 often used by Philo and the Greek 
Christian Fathers, is really identical with that 
drawn by Aristotle between 6 X670S and 6 iv 

rj Christian writers found another fruit- 

ful idea in the Stoic doctrine that, since the one 
Logos is present in many human souls, men may 
have communion ■with each other through their 
participation in the same Logos. The Logos- 
Christ might be explained Stoic^ly as the indwell- 
ing reveal er of the Father, with whom He is one ; 
as the vital principle of the universe ; as the way, 
the truth, and the life; as the inspirer of the 
highest morality ; and, last, but not least, as the 
living bond of union between the various members 
of His ‘body.’ The world, for Stoicism, is simple 
and unique (efs Kal fiopoysv'^s ) ; it is a living creature 
(o?Vta ^p,fiixos). The Spirit [irvBVfxo,) goes through 
all things, formless itself, but the creator of forms. 
The Logos, as World-Idea, is also single and simple 
(els Kal ttirXous)> though it assumes manifold forms 
in its plastic self-nnfolding. It is identified with 
Fate (elfMppjivti ) ; and Stobsens says ; 

‘Fate is the of the xdo-fAo;, or the Xdyo? of those thingn 
in the universe which are directed hy providence (vp6voia). 
Chrysippus, however, instead of J^gos uses Truth, Cause, 
Nature, Necessity, and other words ’ (Bd. i. 180). 

The question whether Stoicism identified God with 
the Logos is not easy to answer. E. Zeller is 
probably right in saying that the logic of Stoicism 
was rigidly pantheistic---it was a form of natural- 
istic monism ; Deics sive Natiira. Origen says 
that the Stoics and the Platonists both call the 
world God; but for Stoicism the world is the 
supreme God, for the Platonists only God in the 
second place. But the opponents of Stoicism are 
too harsh when they say tnat the Stoics bring in 
God only in order to be in the fashion. It was 
tlieir religious need that made them bring Him in. 
Perhaps they could not consistently find room for . 
any God above the Logos, hut in fact they did 
ascribe to the Deity more personal attributes than 
could properly belong to their Logos. They were 
certainly able to, fern enthusiastic devotion to the/ 
Logos as the principle of law and righteousness. 
This is shown oy the famous hymn of Cleanthes ; 

* Thee it ie lawful for all mortals to jkddress. For we are Thine 
offspring, and alone of living creatures that live and walk the 
earth moulded in the image of the All. Therefore I will ever , 
sing Thee, and celebrate Thy power. All this universe, rolling 
round the earth, obeys Thee, and follows willingly Thy com- 
mand. ... 0 Sing most high, nothing is done without Thee, 
neither in heaven nor on earth nor on the sea, except what the 
wicked do in their foolishness. Thou makest order out of dis- 
Older, and things that strive find in Thee a friend ; for Thou 
hast fitted together good and evil into one, and hast established 
one Reason (Adyov) that lasts for ever. But the wicked fly from 
Thy law, unhappy ones, and though t hey desire to possess what 

1 Apol. i. 4G. 2 Anal. Post. i. 10. 70. 
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j3 good, yet they see not, neither do they hear, the universa.! 
law of God. . . . But O God, giver of all things, who dwellest 
in dark clouds and rulest over the thunder, deliver men from 
their foolishness. Scatter it from their souls, and grant them 
to obtain wisdom, for by wisdom dost Thou rightly govern all 
tilings ; that, being honoured, we may repay Thee wiw honour, 
singing Thy works without ceasing, as we ought to do. For 
^ there is no greater thing than this, for mortal men or for gods, 
to sing rightly the praise of universal law (\6yov),’ 

In fact, this conception of a germinative principle 
of Reason which manifests itself in the universe, 
and especially in the minds of human beings as 
members of a universal community, prepared the 
soil on which a world-religion might grow. -Amd 
at the same time the individual was brought into a 
closer relation with the divine than had been contem- 
plated in any earlier system of Greek philosophy. 

2 . In Jewish- Alexandrian theologfy. — Hebrew 
thought about the ‘Word of the Lord* does not 
enter the subject of the present article until the 
tendency arose to personify the self-revealing 
activity of Jahweh. The earlier books of the OT 
connect the operations of the Mermra with three 
ideas—creation, providence, and revelation. God 
spake the word, and the worlds were made ; then 
at once His spirit, or breath, gives life to what the 
Word creates, and renews the face of the earth. 
The protecting care of God for the chosen people is 
attributed by the Jewish commentaries to the 
Mcmra, Besides this, the * Word of the Lord ’ in- 
spires prophecy and imparts the Law. The ten- 
dency to personify the activities of Jahweh is seen 
in the escpressions used about the Angel, the Name, 
the Glory, and, above all, the Wisdom of God. 
Similar language about the Word is found in the 
freq^^uent phrase ‘ the Word of the Lord came unto 
me, and in such passages as Ps 147^®, Is 55^°** 2^ 
Ps SS**, Jer 23®®. Nevertheless, the personification 
is throughout poetical rather than metaphysical, 
except in writers completely under Greek influence. 
On the whole, in the later books the conception of 
Wisdom tends to displace that of Word—a change 
which really brings the Jewish idea nearer to the 
Greek. ‘Wisdom’ in Job is the hidden purpose 
which God is working out in man’s existence — the 
grand secret of life known only to God. In Pro- 
verbs Wisdom is the cardinal virtue; she stands 
at the corners of the streets, and invites men to 
walk in her ways. God created or prepared her 
before the world was made ; she was by His side 
'svhen He planned the scheme of the world-order ; 
she was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him. Therefore He assures those who listen to 
her of life, blessedness, and the favour of God. In 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom of Solomon 
‘ we find a further development of Jewish thought 
in the direction of Greek philosophy. Ecclesiastes 
presents us with a pessimistic philosophy quite 
alien from Judaism and strongly influenced by 
Stoicism, though the trend is masked by numerous 
inte^olations. Ecclesiasticus is more Jewish in 
sentiment ; ‘ Wisdom * has found her chief expres- 
sion in the books of the Law. The book called 
Wisdom of Solomon is the work of an orthodox 
Jew, who has no sympathy with the views of 
Ecclesiastes, and resents .their attribution to 
Solomon ; but his doctrine of the divine Wisdom 
is strongly coloured by Stoical and Platonic ideas. 
Wisdom IS immanent in God, belonging to the 
divine essence, and yet existing in gfiwm-indepen- 
dence side by side with God, Wisdom was the 
abrive agent in the creation of the world, selecting 
among the divine ideas those which were to be 
actualized in the created universe. She is an 
emanation from God, pervading all things, and 
passing ‘more rapidly than any motion’ among 
them, without contracting any impurity by her con- 
tact with matter. In the human spirit she is the 
teacher not only of every virtue and of all theological 
knowledge, but of all the human arts and sciences. 


The identification of ‘Wisdom’ with the Greek 
Logos is almost explicitly made, as is the identifi- 
cation of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit of God. 
This book, in fact, marks a transition from the OT 
doctrine to that of Philo, and is of much importance 
in the history of Jewish-Alexandrian theology. 

Philo not only blends Greek and Jewish ideas 
about the Logos; he achieves a syncretism of 
divergent Greek conceptions. His Logos is a 
combination of the Platonic ideas and Stoic uni- 
versal causality. He takes over the main Stoical 
conception, but detaches it from materialism, and 
tries to harmonize it with the Platonic theory that 
visible things are only types of realities laid up 
in the intelligible world. His Logos is much like 
Plato’s idea of the Good, except that it is regarded 
as creatively active. Philo found this conception 
useful, because he wished to conceive of the divine 
activi^ Hellenically, without ceasing to believe in 
the OT Jahweh. Jewish thought had been in 
danger of separating the Creator so completely 
from His creation as to produce an intolerable 
dualism. This tendency had been mitigated by 
poetical personification. Philo fixed these poetical 
symbols, and turned them from poetry to meta- 
physics by identifying the JWesnm with the Stoical 
Logos Platonized. In opposition to the earlier 
Jewish idea of the Word, Pnilo’s Logos is an inter- 
mediary between God and the world; He is the 
principle of revelation. Philo is fertile in forms 
of expression to convey the relation of this prin- 
ciple of revelation to the Godhead and to man 
respectively. In the former aspect, the I^gos is 
declared to be the first-bom Son of God, the first 
of the angels ; in the latter, He is the Man who 
is the immediate image of God, the prototypal 
Man in whose image all other men are created. 
The Logos dwells ^vith God as His vice-gerent; 
He is the eldest son of God, and Wisdom is 
His mother. In other places He is identified 
with Wisdom. Again, He is the Idea of Ideas, 
the whole mind of God going out of itself in 
creation. He represents the world before God 
as High Priest, Intercessor, Paraclete. He is the 
Shekinah, or glory of God ; but also the darkness 
or shadow of God, since the creature half conceals 
and half reveals the Creator. He is the intelligible 
world, the archetypal universe of the PJatonists, 
and the real life of the world that we know. In 
man He operates as the higher reason. If we ask 
whether the Logos is an aspect of the divine nature 
or an individual being, we get answers which are 
hard to reconcile. The rational part of the soul 
exhibits the type of the Logos, the ‘ second Deity ’ ; 
no mortal could be formed in the likeness of the 
supreme Father of the world, or ever brought 
into comparison with Him. But elsewhere the 
Logos appears to be only an attribute of God. 
As an orthodox Jew (or one who wished to pass 
for orthodox), Philo cannot have thought of affirm- 
ing two divine agents. And yet the Platonic 
doctrine of a transcendent unknowable God re- 
quired a divine vice-gerent, while the Stoic Logos 
had been an independent immanent world-princijpe, 
very different firom the Hebrew Jahweh. The 
amalgamation of these divergent philosophies in 
Philo is rather external and superficial. The , 
Philonic Logos is a dynamic principle, bat also , a . 
cosmic principle, who accounts fox the. existence 
of the world. Cceasionally Philo s^ms to i^iggesfe 
that the Logos is ‘the God of us the impmeot,’ 
as if from the highest point of view “the Logos 
were only an app^ance of Hie Absolute, So in 
a thoroughly Plotinim passage he says : 

‘God appears in His, tmit^ wheii. to soql, beii^ perfectly 
parish wd faaTing- transcended all suxitipficity, not nnly the 
mnltiplicfty of ni 2 ii^ers--l>txt.even the dyad which is nearest to 
nni^, passeT'On td to unity- which is unmingled, simple, and 
complete in itself ‘ 24), 
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But this is not a common line of speculation in 
Philo. 

In the NT the technical use of the word Logos 
is found in the Fourth Gospel (unless we should 
add 1 Jn and Rev 19^^) only. But it is im- 
portant to observe that St. Paul, especially in his 
later Epistles, gives us almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine which we read in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. The conception of Christ as 
a cosmic principle is even more emphasized in 
Colossians than in the Gospel. When we read of 
the Pauline Christ that He is the image {eMv) of 
God, that in Him the Pleroma of the Godhead 
dwells in bodily form, that He was the agent in 
creation, and the immanent Spirit * through whom 
are all things,’ that He pre-existed in the form of 
God, that He is the first-bom of all creation, in 
whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, that all things are summed up in Him, 
that He is all and in all, that His reign is co- 
extensive with the world’s history^ that He is 
life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls of His dis- 
ciples, forming Himself in them, and transforming 
them into His likeness, enlightening them and 
uniting them in one body with Himself, it does not 
seem that a candid criticism can deny that all 
the elements of a complete Logos-theology are to 
be found in the Pauline Epistles. Without as- 
suming any direct influence of Philo, which is 

erhaps improbable, it is unquestionable that the 

ewish- Alexandrian Logos-philosophy had a great 
and increasing influence upon St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. In proportion as the 
apocalyptic Messianism which we find in Thessa- 
lonians lost its importance for him, he approxi- 
mated more and more to the type of Christology 
which we associate with the name of St. John. 
It must not he supposed that this statement stands 
or falls with the authenticity of Colossians and 
Ephesians. The Epistles to the Corinthians con- 
tain similar language. 

The large obligations of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Pnilonian school cannot reasonably 
be denied, though they have often been questionea. ! 
It is clear from the tone of the Prologue that 
Phflo’s conception of the Logos, or something akin 
to it, w^ already familiar to those for whom the 
Evangelist wrote. No explanation of the word 
Logos is given; and almost every verse in the 
Prologue might be paralleled from Philo. Techni- 
cal terms from Philo {<r<l>payl$ and Trapd^XTyros are 
examples) abound in the Gospel. Indeed, the 
whole treatment adopted by the Evangelist pre- 
supposes the Jewish- Alexandrian philosophy of 
reugion, and would be unintelligibre without it. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the identification of 
the historical Jesus with the Logos, and of the 
Jewish Messiah with the Logos, makes a great 
difference. Philo had never thought of identimng 
the Logos with the Messiah — a figure in wnom | 
he took very little interest. The chief differences 
(which have often been exaggerated), between the 
Philonmn and Johannine Logos are these ; (1) the 
Evangelist defines far more clearly the relation of 
the Logos to God, as a second Person in^e God- 
head, distinct, though eternally inseparable from 
the Father; (2) the notion of God the Father as 
a transcendent unapproachable Being, to be known 
only through an intermediary, is foreign to the 
Gospel, in which God the Father acts directly upon 
the world ; it is in consequence of the activity tuus 
-attributed to God the rather that the cveative 
function of the Logos loses its interest and is not 
referred to after the Prologue ; (3) in the Gospel 
the conception of the Logos is more dynamic than 
in Philo ; the Logos-Christ is the complete revela- 
tion of ; the charaeter of God rather than of His 
nature revelation of the Divine as self- 1 


sacrificing love is an idea not to be found in Philo ; 
it follows that the conception of life, which implies 
growth, change, and development, has an import- 
ance for the Evangelist which it could not have 
for Philo; (4) comd Philo have accepted the 
Incarnation? The difference between the two# 
writers here has often been magnified by orthodox 
critics. Philo believed in theophanies, and could 
have easily accepted a docetic theory of the In- 
carnation. The Fourth Evangelist is no docetist ; 
hut for him too the Incarnation was primarily a 
revelation. The Johannine Christ became flesh 
that we might ‘ behold his glory,’ and learn wJiat 
could only thus be taught. But . a real Incarna- 
tion of the Logos would no doubt have been 
inconceivable to Philo, for whom no historical 
event seems to have any importance as such. 
The Logos-doctrine of the Prologue may be briefly 
summarized as follows. From ^ eternity, before 
time began, the Logos was. He is supra-temporal, 
not simply the Spirit of the World. He did not 
become personal either at the Creation or at the 
Incarnation.^ The Logos was ‘turned toward’ 
(irp6s) God. The preposition indicates the closest 
union, with a sort of transcendental subordination. 
The Father alone is the vvffy de&njros. The open- 
ing words of the Prologue do not (with Meyer, 
Weiss, etc.) refer to the exaltation of Christ, but 
to His eternal relationship to the Father. Deifi- 
cation was to the Jews hiasphemy, to the Greeks 
a light thing. The Evangelist shows that the 
prin^les of distinction and deeper unity are in 
God Himself. ‘ All things came into being through 
the Logos,’ who is the mediate Agent in creation.® 
‘Apart from him nothing came into being. That 
which has come into being was, in him, life.’ 
Bossnet, following Augustine, comments rightly : 

‘ Everything, even inanimate things, were life in the eternal 
Word, by his idea and eternal thought.’ 

The Logos is the light of men as life ; that is to 
say, revelation is vital and dynamic. (Jod reveals 
Himself as vital law to be obeyed and lived. The 
cosmic process, including, of course, the spiritual 
history of mankind and of the individual, is the 
sole held of revelation. ‘The light shineth in 
darkness.’ As the first step in the first creation 
was to divide the light from the darkness, so the 
new creation effects the same division in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. ‘ And the darkness arrested 
(?) it not.’ ® 

‘ This is the genuine light, which lighteth every 
man as it comes into the world.’ ‘ He was (always) 
in the world, and the world knew him not. ’ ^ * And 
the Logos became flesh and tabernacled among us.* 
Here (v.^^) the Evangelist mentions the Incarna- 
tion for the first time. The Logos, who from all 
eternity was fully divine (^eds), became flesh 
(assumed visible humanity) at a certain time. 

It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist 
conceived of the Logos existing before the Incarna- 
tion as ♦ true man from all eternity ’ ; ® but 3^® and 
6®® (cf. 1 Co 15*^^) suggest that he did. It is certainly 
in accordance with Johannine idea^ to hold that 
the Incarnation, and the Pasdon as the sacrament ' 
of the divine self-sacrifice, were part of the counsels 
of God from all eternity. The Logos before the 
Incarnation vrtts, according to this thought, Man 
ivStiSeros, though not vpQ(pQpifc6s, The Prologue 
thus leads up to the Incarnation of the Logos, 

1 There was BOthiug strange in this doctrine. The book of 
Proverbs <82^ had asserted toe same of Wisdom ; * I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 

^2 This is also Philonio; cf. de Cherub, 35: ebpijms yap 
eilrcov fthf airov [vov K6(rftov] rhv 9e6v, o® y^vev, vXrjv Se 
TO. ritravLpa cmixw, &v avwKpa&ri, Spyavov m kiyov ^oO, St* 
o® fcareorxevmrdi}. 

8 So Origen took probably rightly, 

4 This is ezactlywhat Heraclitus also says ahont toe Logos. 

c T. H. Green, Works, London, -1885-88, iii. 208 f. 
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which is the theme of the whole Gospel, though Athenagoras^ maintains that the Logos did not 
the historical form precludes any further discussion first acquire a personal existence in connexion with 
of the subject on its philosophical side. The creation. !Minucius Felix ® equates the Christian 
incidents are selected for their symbolical and Trinity with Mens, Eatio, Spirifus, This is to be 
illustrative value, and the whole tendency of the noted, because later, under Platonic influence, a 
• treatise is quietly to transmute local and temporal principle above NoOs {Mens) was asserted, and this, 
ideas about the Incarnation into a more universal with Christian speculative mystics, was naturally 
and spiritual form. The highest form of faith, he identified with the Father, with the result that 
more than hints, is that which can dispense with Nous was now equated with the Logos, and Eatio 
ocular evidence. The ascended Christ can be (the will and thought of God transmuted into vital 
‘touched’ more readily than was possible when law) had to be awkwardly assigned to the Holy 
the Logos had His tabernacle among men. Ghost. This led to confusion. The Alexandrians 

3. In Christian theology.— The doctrine of the continued to call the Father Nous, feeling probably 
Logos has a very important place in the theology that the Neo- Platonic Absolute in no way corre- 
of the early Christian Church. It was the answer spends to the Christian God the Father. Thus 
of orthodox Catholicism to various theories of the they introduced a distinction resembling that 
Person of Christ which at that time seemed plausible between the Godhead and God in Eckhart; a 
— theories which made Jesus a phantom, or an sublimated conception of Nous was introduced be- 
emanation, or a demi-gqd. Heretical thought, tween the Absolute and the Logos, 
down to and including Arianism, tended to rank In Clement of Alexandria the Logos-doctrine is 
Christ with the imaginary intermediate Spirits a doctrine of Immanence. The world is an organic 
which formed a hierarchy between the supreme whole, moving on to some exalted destiny in the 
God and humanity. The Johannine Logos-doctrine harmony of the divine order. Humanity has its 
was a barrier against all such theories. The life and being in Christ. The Incarnation is no 
Apostolic Fathers do not supply much material, abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral 
Ignatius calls Christ X<57os dvb a-LyTjs history. Christ was in the world before He came 

which has a Gnostic ring, since Valentinus was in the flesh, and was preparing the world for His 
soon to make Logos and Zoe the oifspring of By thos visible advent. Hence tne prophecies of the In- 
and Sig§. Hermas identifies the Son ivith the Law carnation enter into the organic process of human 
of God, just as Philo identifies Law and Logos, history. The history of man’s redemption is, for 
In the Acts of John the Logos-conception is Clement, the education of the human race under 
separated from the man Jesus, so that Christ with its divine ^Instructor.’ As Instructor, the Logos 
His disciples can sing the praises of the Logos, has always been present in the world ; He spoke 
j!^d in cL 13 the Voice teaches; ‘This cross of through Moses, and through Greek philosophy, 
light is sometimes called by me^ Logos, sometimes He even gave the sun and moon to be worshipped, 
Jesus, sometimes Christ, sometimes pous,’ etc. In that men might rise from the lower worship to the 
Montanism this notion of the Logos as a higher.® 

^Kpa<rc! of divine attributes was maintained. . 5 . is the Saviour of all. some with the ooiuclousness of 
The antl-Montanist * Alogl represented a reaction what he is to them, others not as yet ; some as friends, others 
against this tendency. They were ‘ feeble reptiles ’ faithful servants, others hardly even as servante ’ \Stnm. 
{ipTerbv dirdevis), according to Epiphanius. This 

was a time of unrestrained theosophical speculation, Salvation is not a physical process, but a moral 
in which an attempt was made to throw into the growth through union with God ; knowledge is 
Logos-conception a mass of heterogeneous elements not merely speculation, but a growing sympathy 
— J ewish, Greek, and Oriental. The Fourth Gospel and insight into the character of God and His laws, 
had a very steadying effect, when it was accepted The nnion of the Logos with God is so intimate 
as canonical ; and so had the writings of the that we cannot hold (with the Gnostics and some 
Apologists— Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, and Athe- Platonists) that the Father is passive in the work 
nagoras. The Apolo^ts were theological con- of redemption.' The Incarnation is in itself the 
servatives. They wished to preserve traditional Atonement by which God reconciles the worid to 
Christianity, with its doctrine of revelation and Himself. For Clement, as for other Greek theo- 
its reverence for the OT, They do not philos^hize logians, there is properly only one dogma— Hie 
for their co-religionists ; they talk about the Logos Incarnation. 

to show the pagans that Christianity is in agree- For Origen’s Logos-doctrine see art. Alex- 

ment with * the best thought of our time,’ just as ANDRIAN Theology, vol. i. p. 316, 

our clergy talk about evolution. There were two schools which opposed the Logos- 

The philosophy which the Apologists mainly theology — the rationalistic Unitarians, who re- 
wished to conciliate was Stoicism, which in the garded the ‘ divinity * of Christ as a mere power 
2nd cent, wa^ much stronger than Platonism,® So bestowed on Him by God, and emphasized the 
Justin argues that Christ is the ‘ Spermatic Logos,’ humanitarian aspect of His Person, and the modal- 
the Eeason of God, at first immaterial in the istic Monarchians, such as Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Father’s bosom, then sent forth as the spoken Sabellius. These maintained the old alliance with 
word for creation and revelation. All men are Stoicism, after the Catholics had adopted Neo- 
made in the image of the Logos ; and * those who Platonism as their mistress in philosophy (see, . 
believe in Christ are men in wnom the divine seed, further, art. Monarchianism). Hippolytus’s anti- 
which is the Logos, dwells.* Tatian® gives us a Sabellian treatises show the line of argument used 
. Stoic-Christian cosmology. The Logos was first by the orthodox— a position which was later re- 
Svvdfiet., not ivepydcf, residing in the bosom of the garded as not wholly satisfactory. Methodius/, a. 
Father. Then, by the wiU of the Father, He came Platonist but not an Origenist, argues that the 
forth, and the worlds were made. The Logos is Incarnation was the necessary cpmrteyaeht pf. the . 
the dpx^ in relation to the creatures. Theophilus* Creation, the imperfection of Adam nmg hatur«d, 
employs the Stoic terms ivdidBeros and vpo<f>optK6s, There is a double development— ^in the race and in 
and gives in outline a systematic Logos-doctrine, the individual, both due to. the immanent Logos. 

^ Magn.B, The Khtaais is per^tnally re-enacted in spiritual 

2 Non-Ohxistian Platonism never attached much importance experience. I^acarius** tSaches the same doctrine : 
to the Logos ; the word for them had a different meaning ; their believer a Christ is born. 

* Second Person * was No5s. ’ ' . 

sOraUB, - ' a 10* ' :-\v soefiv. ia: 

4iLiO, . hi. '5. . . 


s Strom, vi. 14. 
3 Som. iv. 8 f. 
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The Arian controversy drove orthodoxy into 
something like a compromise with modalism. The 
test-word 6 iio 0 i!i<nos gave the Monarchians most of 
what they wanted, and its adoption soon ended the 
hostility of this school. The Arian Christology is 
of no philosophical value ; and its great opponent 
Athanasius, though he writes much about the 
Logos, does not add anything significant to the 
doctrine. It was, in fact, no longer thoroughly 
acceptable to the Catholics. The word Xdyoj was 
not allowed to appear in the Niccean symbol ; and 
the Synod of Sirmium (a.d. 461) condenmed the 

terminology, an^ to some extent o^ier ideas, dis- 
placed it. It was never acclimatized in the Latin- 
speaking countries. 

The Logos-doctrine has an obvious affinity with 
mysticism, and with types of religion which em- 

K *ze the divine immanence. It was revived by 
art in the Middle Ages, and has been a living 
article of faith with religious idealists, Christian 
Platonists, and speculative theists. It belongs to 
a permanent and very important type of religious 
thought, and can never lose its value, though there 
are now many who (like Max Muller) are ardent 
supporters of the liogos-idea in reli^ous philo- 
sophy, while they cannot accept the Johannine 
identification of tiie Logos with a historical indi- 
vidual. 

^ For an evolution in Indian philosonhy somewhat 
similar to the development of the Logos-doctrine 
see art. Vach. 

^ IJTBRATUBB . — ^ Asill, Der ZtOffos : Qesck. seiner Entwichelung 
mdergriech. PMlosopJiie and aer ahristl, JAtteTatur^ 2 vols., 
Leipzig^, 189ft-99; J. R^vUle, La Loc^rine du Logos dam le 


wndon, 1894-99; A. V. G. Allen, Continuity of Christian 
Tbmghti London, 188^ W. R. Inge, PersonaZ Xdealism and 
Myetvnam^ do. 1907 ; T. Simon, Per LogoSt I^eipzig, 1902. 

« W. R. Inge. 

LOKAYATA.— This word, which denotes pro- 
perly ‘belonging to the world of sense,’ is the 
Indian name for the materialistic system whose 
adherents are termed Lokayatikas or LaukSya- 
tikas, or more usually Charvakas, from the name 
of the founder of their doctrinal system. There 
are clear indications of the presence in India, as 
early as pre-Buddhistie times, of teachers of a pure 
materialism and undoubtedly these theories 
have had numerous adherents in India from that 
period onwards to the present day. 

Although two authorities^, bear witness to the 
former existence of text-books of materialism, 
viz. the Bhagur^ bxA the Sutras of Brhaspati, the 
- mythical founder of the system, yet materialistic 
doctrines have never gained any further place in 
the literature of India. In order to und^stand 
these theories, therefore, we can only have recourse 
to a few passages of the Mahabhdratay to the 
polemic which was carried on against materialism 
m the text-hooks of the other phuosophical schools, 
and to the doctrines of King Error in the philo- 
sophical drama Prahodhachandrodaya, This last 
was composed in the 11th or 12th cent. A.B., 
and mms at setting forth in allegorical style the 
superiority of BrShmanical orthodoxy to all other 
theories of the universe. The principal source of 
our knowledge, however, is the first chapter of the 
Sarvadarianasahgrahaf^ a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems of India, composed in the 
i4th cent, of onr era by Msdhavacharya, the cele- 
brated teacher of the VedSnta, in which the 

1 See eape^lly PrahmaydU Suita, ed. JP. Giimblot, Sept 
Pam, im, &ad tr. D. J. Gogatly, Cepkm Buddhism, 
ed. A. S. Biehop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 401-472. 

^ c*- A. Weber, Indische 

Shigaraoharya on JBrakmasiitra, 
3^1* r ' Essays s, London, 


doctrines of Indian materialism are set forth iu 
the greatest detail. Madhavacharya begins his 
exposition with an expression of regret that the 
majority of the men of his day follow the material- 
ism represented by Charvaka.. 

The Lokayata allows only perception as a means « 
of knowledge, and rejects inference. It recognizes 
as the sole reality the four elements, i,e. matter, 
and teaches that, when a body is formed by the 
combination of the elements, the spirit also comes 
into existence, just like the intoxicating quality 
from the mixture of special materials. With 
the destruction of the hody the spirit returns 
again to nothingness. The soul, therefore, is only 
the body plus the attribute of intelligence, since 
the existence of a soul distinct from the body can- 
not be established by perception. Supersensuoiis 
things are, of course, also wholly denied, and are 
dismissed at times with a mere jest. Hell is 
earthly pain, due to earthly causes. The Supreme 
Being is the king of the country of whose ex- 
istence the whole world affords tangible proof. 
Emancipation is the dissolution of the body. The 
post-operative force of merit and demerit, which, 
according to the belief of all other Indian schools, 
determines the lot of each individual down to 
the smallest details, lias no existence for the 
LokSyatika, because this conception is reached 
only by inference. To the objection of an ortho- 
dox philosopher, that those who reject this con- 
trolling force in the universe leave the various 
phenomena of the latter without a cause, the 
materialist replies that the essential nature of 
things is the cause from which the phenomena 
proceed. 

On the practical side this system exhibits itself 
as the orudest Eudsemonism ; for it represents the 
gratification of the senses as the sole desirable 

f ood. The objection that sensual pleasures cannot 
e the highest aim for mankind, since these are 
always mingled with more or less pain, is met by 
the remark that it is for us to secure by prudence 
enjoyment as little alloyed as possible with pain, 
and to shun as far as is in our power the suffering . 
inseparably connected with pleasure. The man 
who wonid have fish must take their skin and 
bones, and he who wants rice cannot exclude the 
husks from his bargain. Let him not then from 
fear of the pain renounce the pleasure which we 
instinctively feel to be congenial to onr nature. 

The Vedas are declared to be the idle prating of 
knaves, characterized by the three faults of un- 
truthfulness, internal contradiction, and useless 
repetition; and the professors of Vedic science 
deceivers, whose doctrines are mutually destructive. 
To the ChSrvakas the ritual of the Brahmans is a 
fraud, and the costly and laborious sacrifices are 
useful only for providing with a livelihood the 
cunning fellows who carry them out, ‘ If an animal 
sacrificed at the Jyotistoma (the original form 
of the s(mm offering) rises to heaven, why does 
not the sacrificer prefer to slay his own father?’ 
No wonder that in rhe view of tne orthodox Hindu 
the doctrine of the Charvakas is the worst of aU 
heresies. 

It is natural to conjecture that the Lokayajia . 
system was based by its founder upon deeper 
principles, and developed upon more serious phuo- 
sophioal lines than the information which has come 
to us from their opponents allows us to understand. 
The conjecture, however, cannot be established. 

LrraiRATUEB.— J. Muir, JBA3 xix, [1862] 299 £F.; A. HUIe- 
brandt, ‘ifeterialisten und SJceptikep* in AlUTndien, Rultur- 
msdkiMUihe Skizzen, Breslau, 1899, p. 168 if. ; F. Maa: Muller, 
Sia Systems of Ind. Philosophy, London, 1899, pp, 86, 97 if. 

R. Gabbe. 

LOKOTTARAVADINS.~See BoDHiSATTyA, 
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LONGSUFFERING. — Longsuffering is alike 
a divine attribute and a human virtue. In both 
its uses its meaning is well represented by ‘ long- 
animity/ formerly a word of frequent occurrence, 
and not altogether obsolete. 

The earliest example of ‘longanimity’ quoted in the OBD 
(vi. 417) is from a 1450 tr. of de Imitatime^ i. xiii, 14: ‘Thou 
Shalt overcome them ttemptations] better litel and litel by 
pacience and lon^nimyte ’ ; the most recent citation of the 
word is from the Spectator ^ 11th Jan. 1890 : * His longanimity 
under the foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous.’ 

The literal meaning of the Greek word {fji.aKp6dviJ.oi) 
of which * longsutiering ’ is the translation is ‘ long- 
tempered,’ the opposite of onr familiar expression 
‘short-tempered^ (cf. Germ. Langmutigkeit), 

In three OT passages (Ex 34®,' Nu 14^®, Ps 86^®) 
the EV substitutes a more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew phrase (D:5b‘ length of face’)—* slow to 
anger ’ — for the AV * longsuffering.’ In many pas- 
sages (Neh 9^^ Ps 103® 145®, Jer J1 2^®, Jon 4^, 
Na 1®) the two translations are interchangeable. 

* Lon^uffering or slowness to anger is the glory of man as it 
is the glory of Gfod ’ (E. 0. Trench, Serrmiis preached in West- 
minster Abbept London, 1861, xxx. 849). 

That the two expressions are synonymous in many 
contexts is evident from the retention in the RV 
of * longsuffering ’ in Jer 15^ ‘Avenge me of my 
persecutors ; take me not away in thy longsuffer- 
ing.’ The former sentence seems decisive in favour 
of the interpretation which regards the divine 
longsuftering as displayed towards the persecutors 
and not towards the prophet. 

* ’The petition shews how great was the peril in which the 
prophet perceived himself to stand : he believes that if God 
delay to strike down his adversaries, that lon^i^ffering will he 
fatal to his own life ’ (C. J. Ball, The Pi' 02 )ri€cies of JsrertiiaK 
London, 1890, p. 821). 

A similar ambiguity arises in the interpretation of 
Lk 18’; AY translates Kal pLaKpoOu/ieT a6rois, 

* though he bear long with them ’ ; but RV ‘ and ; 
he is longsufieringover them,’ A. Plummer {ICC% 

, Edinburgh, 1898, in loc*) grants that iir aCiroh may 
refer to the enemies of the elect, but prefers to 
understand it to apply to the elect. The meaning, 
then, would be : ‘ And shall not God deliver His 
elect who cry day and night to Him, while He is 
slow to act for them 7 ’ But the analogy of Jer 15^® 
(cf. Sir 35^^) suggests that the main thought is of 
God’s patient forbearance with those who are at 
once His enemies and the oppressors of His chosen 
ones. J. Moffatt renders : ‘ And will not God see 
justice done to his elect who crj^ to him by day and 
night? Will he be tolerant to their opponents? 
I tell you, he will quickly see justice done to his 
elect r {T/ie New Testament: A New Translation^ 
London, 1913). 

The uncertainty in regard to the interpretation 
of the above and other passages may serve to 
emphasize what Plummer rightly insists upon, 
namely, that, although usually means ‘ is 

slow to anger,’ yet ‘it sometimes means “to be 
slow, be backward, tarry,” and is almost synony- 
mous with ppadirPio. . . . So also /MKpoSvjata may 
mean “slow persistency” as well as “slowness to 
anger.” Comp. 1 Mac. viii. 4 ’ {op. ciL p, 414). 

The EV recognizes this wider meaning, and re- 
gards ‘ longsuffering ’ as equivalent to ‘patience’ 
m He 6^* and Ja The corresponding verb is 
applied in Ja 6’ to the husbandman’s patient wait- 
ing for the harvest. But * patience ’ is more fre- 
quently the translation of inro(jt.ovii, ‘the temper 
which does not easily succumb under suffering,’ 
while *jmKpo$vjda is the self-restraint which does 
, not hastily retaliate a wrong ’ ( J. B. Lightfoot, 
Saint TavTs Epistles to tm Golossians and to 
PMewnw, ‘London, 1879, on Col 

To the ‘longsuffering’ of God reference is made 
in Lk 18^, Ro 2<» 92 ®, 1 P 3®®, 2 P 3®, and to the 
‘longsuffering ’ of Jesus Christ in 1 Ti 1^® and prob- 
ably 2 P 3^®. In Rb 2* ‘forbearance’ (dj'oxi}) is 
linked with ‘ longsuffering.’ . 


The distinction between these two words is that ‘ the 
is temporary, transient : we may say that, like our word “ truce,” 
it asserts its own temporary, transient character, . . This, in 
may be urged, is true of uaKpo$vfj.ia, no loss. . . . But as mucli 
does not lie in the word; we may conceive of a fMLKpoOvfiia, 
though it would be worthy of little honour, which should never 
be exhausted ; while avoxn implies its own merely provisional 
character’ (B. 0. Trench, Synonyms of the New Testa7nen0-\ 
London, 1890, p. 199). 

As a moral attribute of God, ‘ longsuffering ’ is a 
manifestation of His grace. In ‘ the riches of His 
goodness ’ He waits long and patiently for the sin- 
ner’s repentance (Ro 2‘), and in loving-kindness He 
tolerates those who deserve His v.T:ath (Ro 9®®). 

Yet 'patience and long-suffering point not merely to the sus- 
pension of punishment, bub to the love which never tires till it 
has exhausted its last resource. Owing to the contrast between 
the apparent impotence of long-suffering, and supreme moral 
omnipotence, this is an attribute which excites special rever- 
ence ‘(T. Haering, The Christian Faith, London, 1918, ii. 492 f.), 

‘Longsuffering,’ as a Christian grace, is a ‘fruit 
of the Spirit’ (Gal 6®®). Though a passive virtue, 
it is the manifestation in human character of 
^iritual power received in answer to prayer from 
Him by whom believers are ‘strengthened with 
all power, according to the might of his glory, unto 
all patience and longsuffering with joy ’ (Col 1^^). 
In liis earnest prayers that Christians may be 
adorned with this grace, St. Paul asks that they 
may have the mind of Christ, for he obtained mercy, 
that in him, as chief of sinners, ‘ J esus Christ might 
shew forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample of 
them which should hereafter believe on him unto 
eternal life ’ (1 Ti 1^®). In 1 Co 13^ ‘ longsuffering ’ 
is said to be an attribute of the ‘ love ’ by which we 
are made partakers of the divine nature. Tertul- 
\\&n {de Tatientia, 12) and other Pathers ‘explain 
it to mean greatness of soul or magnanimity,^ but 
jaaKpodvfiia differs from the * high- 

mindedness ’ of Aristotle : 

'First, it is not a consciousness of gi-eatness, bub a largeness of 
conception. Si^cond, it is not the loftiness of spirit tHat great 
men alone possess, but a moral and godly frame of mind to be 
exhibited in the life of every Christian. Third, it is not a noble 
pride that stands aloof, but an interested spectator of life’s 
sufferings, though not an active combatant In the strife’ (T, 0. 
Edwards, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinth ians^, 
London, 1885, p. 348). 

In the Apocrypha and Fsendepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1913), inter 
alia the following instructive examples of the use 
of ‘longsuffering’ are found : 

Test. JDan 2i : ‘ Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of 
lying and of anger, and love truth and longsuffering, ye shall 
perish.’ 

Test. Gad 4? : ‘ The spirit of love worketh together with the 
law of God in longsuffering unto the salvation of men.’ 

Test. Jos. 172 : ‘With longsuffering hide ye one another’s 
faults.* 

PirqS Ahdth 4i : ‘ Who is mighty ? He who controUeth his 
I evil disposition ; as it is said : “ Better is the longsuffering than 
I the mighty, mid he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
I city.”* 

I liTiBitATUEB.— The word ‘longsuffering ’ is best studied with 
I the aid of commentaries on the passages in which fiaieppdvfjMi, 

I occurs. There is an instructive and comprehensive article in 
[ xli [190(W)13 830 fit.; the following bibliography is given; 
H. Cremer, Mbl. Theol. Lexicon^, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 288 ff. ; 
J. Taylor, TTor^, London, 1848, iv. 488ff,; R. W, Dale, 
Week-vay Sermons, do. 18^ p. 38 ff.; F. Temple, Rtigby 
Sennons, do. 1861, iSL 173ff. ; C. J. Vaughan, Unwersity and 
Other Sermons, do. 1897, p. 230 ff.; A. Maclaren, PauTs 
Prayer and Other Sermons, do. 1898, p. 217 ff. See also Jf, 
Hastings, art. ‘ Longsuffering* in EDS iff. 186 ; H. C. Lees; 
art. * Long-suffering,’ in DOG li. 63 f. 

J. G* Taskee. 

LORD’S DAY.— See SUifDAY.' 

LORD’S PRAYER,— See Pbayee (Chmtfaii), 
LORD’S SUPPER.-See,Eg03^K^^^^ 

LORETO.— For maay centuries the little town 
of Loreto, rituated .^r^ 16 Ancona 

on a hiH conim^dmg a:^ew of the Adriatic, has 
been a nbtahfeulace^ of .pilgrimage. Montaigne, 
who viisi^it in 1580, who apparently believed 
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in the miracles of healing supposed to be wrought 
there, describes the town as ‘containing few in- 
habitants except those who serve the needs of the 
religious devotees ’ {Jo^irnal of Travels ^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1903, ii. 196-209). The great basilica, 
the dome of which is visible from afar, was begun 
in 14CS, completed in 1538, and has since received 
many additions and modifications. Of its artistic 
glories an excellent account is given in A. Cola- 
santi {Loreto, Bergamo, 1910). But the basilica 
was built only to enclose and enshrine a tiny 
edifice known as ‘ la Santa Casa,’ which is the real 
object of pilgrimage. The Holy House is believed 
to rest on the surface of the ground without foun- 
dations, and this fact seems to be authentic. It 
measures roughly 31 ft. by 13, and its walls are 
built of hewn stones, from their shape and colour 
often mistaken for brick, but externally they are 
hidden from view by a casing of marble richly 
adorned with sculptures. An ancient statue^ of 
wood, of Byzantine inspii-ation, representing the 
Madonna and Child, now voluminously draped 
and also crowned, occupies a niche inside the little 
house at some height irom the floor, and beneath 
it stands an altar at which Mass is said. Countless 
ex votos are suspended all around, but thesejprobably 
represent only a small part of the rich gifts whiclx 
belonged to the shrine before Napoleon rifled it 
in 1797. On that occasion tlie statue itself was 
carried off and taken to Paris, but in 1801 the 
First Consul returned it to the niche that it had 
formerly occupied. The words ‘ Hie Verbum caro 
factum est’ sculptured above it indicate the 
shrine’s ojQScial claim to the veneration of the 
faithfulj but the story is more fully told in a Latin 
inscription set up in the basilica by Pope Clement 
VIII. in 1595, the approved English rendering of 
which runs as follows ; 

‘Christian Pilgrim, you have before your eyes the Holy 
House of Loreto, venerable throughout the world on account 
of the Divine mysteries accomplished in it and the glorious 
miracles herein wrought. It is here that the most holy Mary, 
Mother of Ck>d, was oom ; here that she was saluted by the 
angel; here that the eternal Word of Ood was made flesh. 
Angels conveyed this house from Palestine to the town Tersato 
in Illyria in the year of salvation 1291 in the pontificate of 
Nicholas w. Three years later, in the be^nning of the ponti- 
ficate of Boniface vni., it was carried agam by tie ministry of 
angels and placed in a wood near this hill, in the vicinity of 
Kecanati in the Marches of Ancona, where, having changed its 
station thrice in the course of a year, at length, by the will of 
' God, it took up its permanent position on this spot three hun- 
dred years ago. Ever since that time both the extraordinary 
nature of the event having called forth the admiring wonder 
of the neighbouring people, and the fame of the mirades 
wrou^t in this eanctua^ having spread far and wide, this 
Holy House, whose walls do not rest on any foundation and yet 
remain solid and uninjured after so many centuries, has been 
held in reverence by all nations.’ 

This statement lays little stress upon what is 
perhaps the most surprising feature of the legend, 
viz. the triple change of site after the arrival of 
the Holy House upon the shores of the Adriatic. 
Pietro di Giorgio Tolomei, best known, from his 
native town of Teramo, as ‘ Teramanus,’ who 
between 1465 and 1473 drafted the earliest version 
of the translation story that has been preserved to 
us (the document has been discussed with great 
critical acumen by Hiiffer in his Loreto, i, 33-66h 
explains that, because the Santa Casa was not 
sufficiently honoured where it was first deposited, 
near Fiume in Illyria, it was carried thence by 
angels across the Adriatic to a wood at l^canati 
belonging to the ‘ Lady Loretha ’ ; hence the name 
which has since attached to the shrine (‘inde 
accpjit tunc ista ecclesia nomen “sancta Maria 
de Loretha ” ab ilia domina que erat illius silve 
h doudua et patrona’). Here, however, there was 

! ' 4; Adolfo Vwiturl (see Buffer, Loreto, L 41, n.) assigns it to 
:;meeitojy years ,6f the Uth cent. ; but it seems to be mentioned 
. ^ ol the year ISIS, and other authorities attribute 

'it to i^yen the 12wbi century. The legend declares 

It to Luke the Evangelist, 


such a concourse of pilgrims that the wood was 
infested with robbers and murderers. 

‘For this reason,* the Relatio Teramani goes on, ‘the Holy 
House was once more taken up by the hands of angels, and 
it was carried to the Mount of the Two Brothers, and on this 
same mount by the hands of angels it w'as set down. The 
which brothers, on account of the immense revenue and gain 
of money and other things, fell straightway into grievous dis- 
cord and strife. Wherefore the angels, in the same manner 
as before, carried it away from the said place on the mount 
and brought it to a spot in the public road and there they 
made it fast.’ 

The legend also relates how the Blessed Virgin 
in 1296 appeared in his sleep to a certain man who 
was devout to her, and in this way made known 
the whole story. Thereupon sixteen good men 
and true journeyed to the Holy Land to measure 
the foundations of the Holy House at Nazareth. 
They discovered that these exactly agreed with 
the dimensions of the Santa Casa, and also that a 
stone tablet commemorated the disappearance of 
the little building which had formerly been vener- 
ated there. Furthermore, in the time of Tera- 
manus himself two old men came forward and 
each testified that his grandfather’s grandfather 
had confirmed from personal knowledge the ac- 
count of the translation. 

This was the story which, with further ampli- 
fications, added in the 16th cent., was believed 
from about the year 1470 to the present day. Al- 
though such antiquarian writers as M. Leopardi 
and G. A. Vogel betrayed their misgivings, they 
did not venture to throw doubts upon tiie sub- 
stantial truth of the narrative. It was only in 
1906 that U. Chevalier, following in the wake of 
the less elaborate criticisms of H. Grisar (at the 
International Catholic Confess of Munich in 1897), 
A. Bondinhoii (in Revue du clergi franqais, xxii. 
[1900] 241), and L. de Feis {La Santa Casa di 
Nazareth, Florence, 1905), published a systematic 
refutation of the whole legend {Notre-Dame de 
Lorette), Since then an energetic and often 
acrimonious controversy has been carried on, both 
in magazine articles and in separate books, be- 
tween the assailants and defenders of the legend ; 
but, even among the organs of Roman Catholic 
opinion, the more wfeighiw and : critical reviews : 
without exception have all , rAiig^ theibielves on 
the side of Chevalier. 

Apart from the intrinsic improbabilities of the 
legend itself, two lines of argument have been 
pressed home by the critics with irresistible force. 
The first, mainly negative, lays stress upon the 
fact that a shrine of Our Lady had existed at 
Loreto a century before the date of the supposed 
translation, that nothing whatever is heard of 
this translation until the middle of the 15th cent., 
and that, even when first spoken of, the accounts 
of the transportation by angels do not suggest 
that it was the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth which was so transported. Curiously 
enough — and this is a point which all the many 
writers on the subject seem to have missed— the 
earliest known mention of a miraculous translation 
by angels occurs in the narrative of an English 
pilgrim, William Wey, one of the origmal feflows 
of Eton College. His account, which is probably 
not of later date than 1462, runs as follows ; 

‘Also twelve miles from Ancona and three miles from Ee- 
canari, is a hamlet whioQi is called Loreto, where there is now 
a stone chapel of Blessed Maiy which of old was built by St. 
Helen in the Holy Land. But because the most Blessed Mary 
was not honoured there, the chapel was lifted up by the angels, 
the most Blessed Mary sitting upon it, and was carried away 
from the Holy Land to Alretum, while the country-folk and 
shepherds looked on at the angels bearing it and setting it 
down in the place where it now is ; where the most Blessed 
Virgin Mary is held in great honour* {Wey* a Pilgrimage, Eox- 
burghe Club, London, 1857, p. 54). 

It will be noticed at once that the building 
transported is not the actual Holy House of Naz- 
areth, but a chapel built by St. Helen. On the 
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other hand, the first papal document which gives 
any indication of the special sanctity attaching to 
the Loreto shrine is the bull of Paul n. in 1470, 
which speaks thus : 

‘ Desiring to show our veneration for the church of Blessed 
Mary of Loreto, miraculously founded in honour of the same 
most holy Virgin outside the walls of E-ecanati, in which, as 
the statements of persons worthy of credit attest, and as all 
the faithful may ascertain for themseh-es, an image of the 
glorious Virgin, through the wondrous mercy of God, has been 
deposited, attended by a troop of angels, and to which (church) 
by reason of the countless stupendous miracles which the Most 
High through her intercession iias worked for all who devoutly 
have recourse to her and humbly implore her patronage,* etc. 

Here again not the least suggestion is conveyed 
that the building, even if believed to exist 
miraculously without foundations, was the actual 
house of the Holy Family of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, the terms of this notice lend great 
probability to the opinion, supported by Hiiffer 
and others, that it was the statue, showing, as we I 
have noticed, Byzantine characteristics, and con- 
sequently known to have come from a distance, 
that was at first supposed to have been brought 
to Loreto by the hands of angels. Then the fact 
that the chapel had no proper foundations seems 
to have mven rise to the lurtlier development that 
the whole building had been miraculously trans- 
ported from the East. And, finally, a reason was 
found for this exceptional providence by assuming 
that the building was none other than the actu^ 
Holy House of Nazareth. Considerable support 
is lent to this hypothesis of a OTadual evolution of 
the legend by a curious parallel in the case of a 
chapel not far from Siena. The story is told first 
by A. Fortunio in his Cronichetta del Monie San 
Savino (Florence, 1583, pp. 9-11). In the year 
1116 a little wayside chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
at Asciano belonged to a certain lord, who at his 
death left it to his two sons. They quarrelled 
over the division of the offerings and were on the 
point of fighting a duel when, during the night, 
the angels took the chapel up and bore it to a 
place about 14 miles off, called Colle di Vertighe, 
near Monte San Savino. G. B. Mittarelli, a really 
serious and critical antiquary of the 18th cent, 
(see his Annales Cartialdulenses, Venice, 1755-73, 
iii. 89-92), bears witness to the existence of the 
chapel in his time and also to its great antiquity. 
Here again, just as at Loreto, the chapel was 
without foundations, and a great church had been 
erected over the smaller building to protect and 
enshrine it. Whether the Loreto legend or that 
of the Colle di Vertighe is really the old^ it is 
difiScult to decide. In the case of Loreto the nega- 
tive evidence tending to show that in the begin- 
ning no idea existed of the chapel having come 
from Nazareth is emphasized by tne large number 
of documents of the 14th and 15th centuries which 
have been unearthed concerning it. It is incred- 
ible, as Hiiffer shows in Ms very patient discussion, 
that the supremely sacred character of the build- 
ing could have been ignored, as it is, in almost 
all of them, if men had then believed that this was 
actually the Holy House in wMch God had become 
incarnate. 

The second line of argument, developed by 
Chevalier and other critics, claims to show that at 
Nazareth itself nothing was known to have hap- 
pened in 1291, when the Holy House is su^osed 
to have been transported westwards ; no pilgrims 
comment on the disappearance of a shrine which 
. was known to have been idsited by their prede- 
cessors in the 12th and 13th centuries, nor do the 
accounts of what was venerated at Nazareth as the 
abode of the Holy Family apply in the least to 
such an edifice as we now see at Loreto. It may 
be noticed also that the measurements and pro- 
portions of the chapel of the English shrine of Our 
. Lady of Walsingham, ^hioh happen to have been 


accurately preserved to us, do not agree with those 
of the Santa Casa, while, according to legend, the 
Walsingham chapel reproduced exactly the dimen- 
sions of the Holy House as measured by a pilgrim 
about the year 1060. 

By the time of Pope Julius ll. the legend of the 
Santa Casa had fully established itself in popular 
favour and it is incorporated in a bull of 1507, but 
with the qualification ut pie creditur et famaest.’ 
In 1518 Leo X. identifies nimself with the whole 
marvellous story ‘ ut fide dignorum comprobatum 
est testimonio,* and it must have been shortly after 
this that Thomas Duchtie or Boughtie of Mussel- 
burgh made his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
brought back that image of the Italian shrine for 
which he afterwards built a chapel on the land now 
occupied by Loreto School. Other pontiffs, notably 
Sixtus V. and in modem times Pius ix. and Leo 
XUI., adopted the tradition without any question, 
and Innocent xn. permitted the celebration of a 
special feast of the translation of the Holy House 
with a ‘ proper’ Mass and Office. In the latter 
part of the 16th cent, the story of the miraculous 
translation was everywhere accepted, and the 
local traditions of Nazareth itself were modified to 
suit it. It should, however, be remembered that 
none of these papal bulls or other similar acts of 
ecclesiastical authority is regarded in the Roman 
Church as having any dogmatic force, and conse- 
quently all Roman Catholics are free to accept or 
reject the legend according to their own judgment 
of the historical evidence. The defenders of the 
tradition still lay stress upon an alleged scientific 
examination of the materi^s, particularly the stone 
of which the Santa Casa is built, and it is claimed 
that experts have declared that such materials are 
not found in Italy, but only in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth (see D. Bartolini, Scmra la Santa Casa, 
di Loreto, Rome, 1861). But tliese experiments 
were carried out in 1857, and it may be doubted 
whether their conclusions can be regarded as rigidly 
scientific. Let us also notice that the frescoes at 
Gubhio and in one or two other places, said to be 
of early date and representing angels canying a 
house (the date and details are nearly always 
matters of controversy), cannot be assumed to 
refer of necessity to the Loreto legend. It is clear 
from the Monte San Savino chronicle quoted above 
that there was at least one rival tradition of the 
same kind in circulation. These frescoes, then, 
cannot be appealed to as a conclusive argument in 
favour of the early date of the Loreto story in 
particular. 

Literaturb.— T he vast bibliography of the subject has been 
very fully, though nob quite exhaustively, d^t with by 
J. Pauraac, BibUo^rwphU forttoiwe, Toumai, 191S, and also by 
G. Hiiffer, Loreto (see belowX pp. 6-8; only a selection of 
boohs and articles can be mentioned here. The text of the 
early writers who elaborated the legend into the form which 
ultimately prevailed, viz. Teramanus, Jerome Ang'elita, 
Rapha^ Riera, and Horazio Tursellini, will be found printed 
at length in the voluminous work of P. V. Martorelli, Teatro 
Utorico deUa S. Casa Nazar&na, 3 vols. , Borne, 1782-86. Besides 
this, we may note, among older works, the important treatises 
of G. A. Vogel, de Ecclesiis recmatensi et lauretana earumqiLe 
episcopis commentarius, 2 vols., Beoanati, published in 1869, 
though written in 1806, and M. Leopardi, La Santa Casa di 
Lwdoj Lugano, 1841. Both these works give p^roof of much 
reseat^ among municipal archives and other MS sources. In 
the modem controversy, after U. Chevalier, Notre-Lame 
de Lorette, Paris, 1906, by tar the most important contribution 
to the subject is that of G. H offer, Loreto: eine geschUhts- 
faitische Untersuohung der £rage des heiligenSmees, Hdnsterv , 
1913 (so far only one volume, but a second promised). ali» 

A. Boudmhon, La Qttestion de Lorette, Paris, 1910 ; C; BonfTara, 
La V&riti mr U fait de LoretUi do. 1910, .and 2!^ Month; ^uly : 
1912. ' 

Of the various attempts made to-veply" to Ohevalieris criti- 
cisms we may note A. le/ait de 

Lorette, Paris, 1910 ; F; . Thomas, :La $an^ Casa dam 
rhistoire, Lyons, 1909 ; I-. PoisaL Itfrette ott ieiU Sitcle, Arras, 
1906; M. Faloci PuligftsAii-Lff Se^ta Gasd di Loreto aeeondo 
tm Rin'^ri, La Santa Casa 

Tbla»'Tito,.1011r G, Kre5Ser,in TMolog. praJc- 
tfjs^ Ifflaz, 1907, pp. 796-820, and 1011, pp. 608- 
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626 ; cf. also Tkeologische Quartalschrifty Tubingen, 1009, pp. 212- 
248, 477-490. 

, On Loreto at Musselburgh see L. Barb6, Byways of Scottish 
History^ London, 1912, pp. 141-162. 

For a further bibliography see IJ, Chevalier, Repertoire des 
sources hist, du vmyen dge^ topo-hihliographie, Montbdliard, 
1894-1903, ools. 1746-1749, HeRBEET THXJBSTON, 

LOTS.— See Diyination. 

LOTUS (Egyptian). — i. Name* — First we must 
dismiss entirely the modem botanical name ‘ lotus.’ 
* Lotus Arahims is a small leguminous plant re- 
sembling a vetch’ (Proc. Boy. Soc. Ixvii, [1900] 

. 225). As plants more or less confused together, 
being all water-lilies, and popularly called ‘ lotus,’ 
there may be specified (1) rose lotus {Nelumbium 
$pQciosum)t distinguished by imbricated petals on 
the bud ; (2) white lotus {Nymphcea lotus), dis- 
tinguished by ribbed petals on the bud, rounded 
when opened ; and (3) hlue lotus {Nymphcea 
cferulea), distinguished by smooth, pointed petals. 
The two Nymphma lotuses cross, and any inter- 
mediate form may occur naturally. 

(1) Boss lotus . — ^This is at present an Indian 
plant unknown in Egypt, except as a cultivated 
rarity. It was known in Roman times, being 
found in the cemetery at Hawara (W. M. F. 
Petrie, Hawara, Lonclon, 1890, p. 62), and de- 
scribed by Athenseus : 

‘ Lotus grows in the marshes ... one like that of the rose, 
and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this colour which 
are properly called the garlands of Antinous ; but the other 
kind is called the lotus garland, being of a blue colour ' (x v. 21). 
It was known earlier to Herodotus : 

* There are also other lilies like roses that grow in the river, 
the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod ... in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten’ <ii. 92). 

There does not seem to he any proof that this 
plant was indigenous, nor that any instance of it 
was represent^ in Egypt. It cannot, therefore, | 
be reckoned as of importance in reli^on or art I 
Various instances have been alleged, but incor- 1 
rectly. Loret states that the lotus-flower support- ' 
ing Horns is a rose lotus ; but the petals are 
equal-ended and striped as white lotus. He also 
states it to he on the head of Nefertum ; but that 
flower appears rather to be a Nymphma. He 
agrees that it is not shown on monuments. The 
capital found at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apr ks, 
London, 1909, xviiL), like other early capitals, is 
white lotim, and not rose. 

. (2) White lotus . — This is characterized by the 
sepals, and petals being ovoid with rounded ends. It 
is frequent in canal scenes of the early kingdom ; 
as a capital at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
xviiL) ; as figures of capitals (Zowyet el-Meyityn, 
Vlth dyn. ; El-Bersheh, Xllth dyn. : see E, Prisse 
d’Avennes, Hist, de Vart €gyptien, Tiris, 1879); 
as a garland (P. E. Newberry and F. LI. Griffith, 
HI Bersh&h,^ London, 1895) it was placed upon 
the mummies of Aahmes, Amenhetep i., and 
Rameses n. It is represented as the flower upon 
which Horns is seated, shown by the strong rib- 
bing of the sepals {R. V, Lanzone, Biaionarw di 
mitdlogia egida, Turin, 1886, ccxiv. 1). This 
figure is entirely of late date, 8th cent. B.c. and 
onward, Loret attributes this to the rose lotus;' 
but J. G. Wilkinson emphatically states that it is 
the blue lotus {Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1878, iiL 132 f.j; the ribbing 
would indicate that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
white lotus. 

Elue lottos. — This is the most usual lotus- 
flower of all periods, with straight-edged pointed 
It is found commonly in the tombs, and 
■g. the ongin of . the regular lotus-capitals. The 
'^Egyptian names of these flowers are variously 
jr.djuatea.. Loret puts . the neheb, nchheh, or nesheb 
to the white lotus, and 
But we have seen that 


probably the rose lotus was a Persian importation, 
and could not therefore have a usual name dating 
from the Vlth dyn. (Papyrus, i. col. 440). Now 
Loret gives Arab authority for the sushan being a 
blue flower {Flore phar., p. 116), and the khazam 
(which in the Scales szsoshem) being also blue. It ^ 
seems probable that seshni is the blue lotus. The 
seeds of all three lotus-plants were eaten (Herod, 
ii. 92), and seshni was gathered in the Ilnd dyn. 

(see a seal in Petrie, Boyal Tombs, London, 1901, 
ii., xxL 171). If seshni were blue, probably the 
commonest name nesheb is the white lotus. The 
name serpet is more fully spelled out like a Syrian 
word, as sairpata. It seems obviously connected 
with sirpM of Is 55^®, where it stands in antithesis 
to myrtle, and is therefore probably a bush rather 
than a herb or water-plant. It does not appear to 
have any connexion with a lotas. 

2. Meaning. — Though the lotus is so abundant 
naturally in Egypt, and so incessantly represented 
in decoration, yet it seems to have singularly little 
contact with the religion or waiting. " Its use as a 
vocal sign is rare and of late period, and before 
that it appears only as a determinative of the 
names of such plants. It is never associated with 
any early god. Nefertum, who wears the flower 
on his head, is a late deity, the figure first occur- 
ring in the XIXth dyn. (A. Mariette, Ahydos, 
Paris, 1869-80, i. 38c), where also is a portable 
shrine with the lotus-flower of the god, clearly the 
blue lotus. Usually he is not represented till the 
! Greek period. Horus, who appears seated on the 
lotus-flower, is so represented only in the Ethiopian 
and later ages (G, Colonna-Ceccaldi, Mommunts 
antiques de Chypre, etc,, Paris, 1882, pi. viii. ; G. 

A. Hoskins, Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, London, 1837, pi. vL base). As Wilkinson 
says of the lotus, ‘there is no evidence of its 
having been sacred, much less an object of wor- 
ship’ (iii. 133). 

UUBEAXUR®.— The principal books are V. Loret, La Fhrc 
phartmdqw'^, Paris, 1892, for the botany ; G. Fouc^, Bisstoire 
rfe Vordrsiotif&rm, do. 1897, for Egyptaan architecture ; W. H. ■ -‘.s 
Goodyear, Qhmmir of the lotus, London, 1891, for general ' 

: art connexions, but overstrained. 

I W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

1 LOTUS (Indian). — ^To the Indian taste the 
I lotus has always been the fairest flower j it has 
! enjoyed an unparalleled popularity throughout the 
I length and breadth of India from the earliest times 
down to the present day, as is shown by its pre- 
i dominance in literatui’e and art. Beginning to be 
I mentioned in the oldest Veda, it plays a prominent 
I part in the mythology of Brahmanism. To the 
later Sanskiit poets it is the emblem of beauty to 
which they constantly compare the faces of their 
heroines. The lotus, moreover, enters into Indian 
art of all ages and all religions as a conspicuous 
decoptive element. It appears thus on the oldest 
architectural monuments of Buddhism as well as 
later on those of Jainism and Hinduism all over 
India, With the spread of Buddhism to the 
countries of the Farther East, its use as ah orna- 
ment in religious art has extended as far as Japan. 

I. In literature. — ^The lotus is already named in 
the Rigveda and is . mentioned with increasing fre- 
(juency in the later Saihhitas. Two varieties occur 
in the Rigveda, The pundarika (later known as . 
a white variety of the NeltmMum ^eciosum) is 
once referred to (X. cxlii* 8} as a water-plant. In 
the Atharvaveda (x. viii, 43} the human heart is 
comparM with this lotus, and the Pwmhammka 
Brmmxma (xviii. ix. 6) speaks of its flower as 
^born of the light of the constellations.’ The 
Taittiriya recension (l. viii. 2. 1) of the Black 
Yajurveda mentions a garland of such lotuses 
{ptmdari’Sraja). The blue variety named pu^kara 
occurs sever^ times in the Rigveua (vi. xvi. 3, vii. 
xxxiii, 11, VIII. IxxiL 11) and still oftener in the 
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later Vedas. In the former it is alluded to as 
growing in lakes. Here also the term seems to be 
applied to the bowl of the sacrificial ladle, pre- 
sumably on account of resemblance in shape ; it is j 
certainly so applied in the Aitareya BrahmaTia. \ 
- That this variety of the flower also was early used 
for personal adornment is shown by the fact that 
the Asvins, the youthful twin gods of the morning, 
are described (x. clxxxiv. *2) as wearing a garland 
of blue lotuses {puskara-sraj). Another kind of 
lotus, the kumuda^ is mentioned, together with 
its various edible parts, in the Atharvaveda (iv, 
xxxiv. 3). The flower meant is doubtless the white 
edible lotus (Nymphcea esctdenta), denoted by this 
name in later times. 

In the Bmh7nctnas the lotus first appears associ- 
ated with the Creator Prajapati in cosmogonic 
myths. Thus the Taittirlya BrdhmaTm (i. i. 
3. 5 tfi) tells how Prajapati, ^siring to evolve the i 
universe, which in the beginning was fluid, saw I 
a lotus-leaf {pitskara-par^a) standing erect out of 
the water. Thinking that it must rest on some- 
thing, he dived in the form of a boar, and, finding 
the eai’th below, broke ofl’ a fragment, rose with 
it to the surface, and spread it out on the leaf. 
Again, the Taittirlya Aranycika (I. xxiii. 1) re- 
lates that, when the universe was still fluid, 
Prajapati alone was produced on a lotus-leaf. 

Later, in the epic poetry of tlie MaMhkdrata, 
the Creator, under the name of Brahma, is de- 
scribed as having sprung from the lotus that grew 
out of Visnu’s navel, when that deity lay absorbed 
in meditation. Hence one of the epithets of 
Brahma is ‘lotus-born’ {ahja-jay abja-yoni, etc.). 
The lotus is thus also connected Avith Vi§nu, one 
of whose names is accordingly padTm'^ndbha, 
‘lotus-naveled.’ It is further associated T\dth 
Visnu’s wife Laksmi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, in the Mahablidrata^ where the myth is 
xelated that from Visnp’s forehead sprang a lotus, 
out of which came Sri (another name of the 
goddess), and where one of Laksmi’s epithets is 
pad^ndi *lotus-hued.’ The Mahdhhdrata, in its 
account of Mount Kailasa, the abode of Kubera, 
the god of wealth, describes his lake Kalini and his 
river Mandakini as covered with golden lotuses. 

- 2. In art. — As regards its application in religious 
art, the lotus figures, with the rise of that art in 
India, on ail the Buddhist monuments which came 
into being in different parts of the country from 
about 200 B.C. onwards. In its simplest form the 
expanded lotus is very frequent as a circular orna- 
ment in the sculptures at Sanchx, Bharhut, Amara- 
vati, and Bodh Gaya, as well as in the rock-cut 
Buddhist temples of Western India, being intro- 
duced a as medallion on pillars, panels, and ceil- 
ings. Very elaborately carved half-lotuses some- 
times appear used thus, or, in Ceylon, as so-called 
moonstones— semi-circidar stone slabs at the foot of 
staircases. Lotuses growing on stalks also occur 
in the sculptures of Gandhara and of MathurS, and 
often figure in elaborate floral designs on the pillars 
of SSnclii or the panels of Amaravatl. 

The lotus is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal 
on which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting 
or standing posture. The oldest and most striking 
example of this use is exhibited in the figure of the 
.Hindu goddess Laksmi in the Bud^ist sculptures 
at Udayagiri, at Bharhut, and especially at Sanchl, 
where it is frequently repeated on the ^teways 
of the Great Stfipa. She is portrayed sitting or 
standing on a lotus and holding up in each hand 
a lotus-flower which is watered by two elephante 
. from pots raised aloft by their trunks. This 
ancient type is found all over India at the present 
day 5 it even occurs .among the old sculjptures 4^ 
i^oionnaruwa in Ceylon. , _ ; ; 


After Buddha began to be represented in sculp- 
ture, from about the beginning of our era, his 
image constantly appears sitting cross-legged on a 
lotus seat, occasionally also standing on a lotus 
pedesjal. In this form it occurs, for instance, at 
Bajgir in Behar, in the Kanheri caves near 
Bombay, and often in the Gandhara monuments 
of the North-West. From the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, re- 
appearing in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. 
Even when the seat is not actually the flower 
itself, two, three, or four lotuses are, in the Gan- 
dhara sculptures, carved on its front. Such lotuses 
are even found delineated on a footstool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross- 
legged. The number of the petals of such lotuses 
vanes from four to six. 

The use of the lotus seat has been extended to 
images of hodkisattvas not only in India but in 
Buddhist countries beyond its borders. Thus 
Mafijufri is represented sitting in this way not 
only at Sarnatli, near Benares, but also in Java 
and Tibet. In a modem Tibetan picture Maitreya 
is depicted on a lotus seat, and the figure of a 
Persian hodhisattva sitting on a seat adorned with 
lotuses and painted on a wooden panel was dis- 
covered by M. A. Stein during his first expedition 
to Central Asia. Even in China the boahisattm 
Avalokitesvara occurs sitting on a lotus seat, and 
in Nepal also as standing on a lotus pedestal. The 
lotus IS otherwise intimately connected with this 
bodhisattva ; for he is represented as bom from 
a lotus, and he regularly holds a lotus in his hand, 
whence is derived his epithet of Padmapani, ‘lotus- 
handed.’ To him, moreover, refers the Buddhist 
formula Om mani padme Hum (‘ Yea ! 0 jewel in 
the lotus ! Amen’), which at the present day is the 
most s^red prayer of the Buddhists in Tibet (see 
art. Jewel [Buddhist], § 7). The persistence of 
this application of the lotus is indicated by the 
fact that it often appears not only in modem 
Indian brass images of Hindu gods, but even in 
seated portraits of Mali3.rajas of the X9th century. 

The lotus seat and pedestal have an almost uni- 
versal application in connexion ^vith the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus Brahma appears seated 
on Vi^nu's navel lotus. The three great gods of 
the Hindu triad, Brahma, JSiva, anq Visnu, with 
their respective wives, Sarasvatl, Parvati, and 
Lak§mi, as well as Agni, god of fire, Pavana, god 
of wind, Gane^a, god of wisdom, Visnu’s incar- 
nation Kama, and the demon Ravana, are all found 
represented on a lotus seat. Visnu, in addition, 
regularly holds a lotus in one of his four hands. A 
lotus pedestal also serves as a stand for images of the 
god Indra, of Visnu and nearly all his incarnations, 
and of the sun-god Sfirya ; in Ceylon also of Siva 
and Parvati, as well as of Kubera, god of wealth, 
and in Tibet of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. 

Similarly, in the ancient Jain sculptures found 
at Mathura the lotus constantly occurs as a medal- 
lion or in more elaborate floral decoration. It also 
appears as the symbol of the sixth Jina, or Saint. 
At the present day it is worshipped generally by 
the Hindus in India, and even by low caste Muham- 
madans in some parts of the country. See also, 
art. Flowers, vol. vi. p. 54^ 

Literature,— R. Schmidt, ‘Oer Lotas in Sansk^ 
Literatur,' ZDMG [1913] 463-70; A. A. Macdpheil'^ 
A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and "London*. 

1912, i, 163, 636, U- 9 ; J. Muir, (k^incd.SmiSkri£*l^ea!t&, i.»j do. 

, 1872, pp. 31f., 63 ; V, Faush^ll, 

Vincent A Smith, A Bistm ^ m^kArt in Indm 
Ceyfow, Oxford, 1911, ‘The Coinage of l&e Early or Imperi^ 
Gupta Ihmasty of Northern India? .JjRiifS', 1S89, p. 81 and pL 
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GriinWedii, BsmHIsd Art in JntMa; Eng. tr., London, 1901, 
',-Mtftk^ogie des NuANdmas in TiJ^ tmd der Mongolei^ Leipzig, 
J*-0, S^ther, Architectural Remains^ Anura* 
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Smith, Jaina StUpa, Allahabad, 1901, plates xxiv., lii.-lxiv., 
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3. In Buddhism. — The symbolism of the lotus- 
flower {padma, pun^arlka, utpala) was boiTowed 
by the Buddhists directly from the parent religion 
Brahmanism. Primarily, the lotus-flower appears 
to have symbolized for the Aryans from very 
remote times the idea of superhuman or divine 
birth ; and, secondarily, the creative force and im- 
mortality. The traditional Indian and Buddhist 
explanation of it is that the glorious lotus-flower 
appears to spring not from the sordid earth but 
from the surface of the water, and is always pure 
and unsullied, no matter how impure may be the 
water of the lake. It thus expresses the idea of 
supernatural birth, and the emergence of the first 
created object from the primordial waters of chaos ; 
hence also the flower was regarded as the matrix 
of the Hindu creator himself, Narayana, and his 
later form as the god Brahma, who are respectively 
figured and described as reclining and seated upon 
a lotus-flower. As an emblem of divine purity, 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the pre-Buddhist 
Vaisnavite Bhagavad-Gltd {SBE viii.2 [1898] 64, 
xxxvi. [1894] 189) 5 and this was possibly its sig- 
nification when it was first applied to the historical 
Buddha, Sakyamuni. i 

As an emblem of divine birth, the lotus is the ^ 
commonest of motives in Buddhist art ,a;nd litera- 
ture, as has been noted above (§ 2). ; In the Bud- 
dhist paradise of Sukhavati, the goal of popular 
Mahayana Buddhists, where no women exist, every 
one is bom as a god upon a lotus-flower {Saddharma- 
pundarlka [SBE xxi. (1884) 389, xlix, (1894) pt, 
ii. pp. X, 62]), and there are lotus-flowers of rnani- 
gems {SBE xlix. pt. ii. 36). The Western notion of 
the beatitude of * lotus-eating ’ is possibly a memory 
of this old tradition of divine existence. 

A form of this myth of divine lotus-birth is prob- 
ably the myth wnieh invests Buddha -with the 
miraculous power of imprinting the image of a 
lotus-flower on the earth at every step that he took. 
The references to this are^ innumerable in the Pali 
canon ; but in the book which the present writer has 
shown to be manifestly the earliest of all the books 
of that canon, the MahoLpaddna SiUtanta [JliAS 
1914, p. 663 f.), the account of the infant Buddha’s 
first seven steps makes no mention of the lotus- 
flower imprints which'appear in the later versions. 

The lotus was especially identified with the sun. 
This association rested doubtless upon the natural 
observation that the flower opened when the sun 
rose and closed at sunset, so as to suggest to the 
primitive mind the idea that the flower might 
De the residence of the sun during its nocturnal 
passage through the under world, or that it might 
be the re-vivifier, resurreetor, or regenerator of the 
fresh or refreshened sun of the next day. Its very 
large multi-rayed flowers would also contribute to 
this association. It is px'obably from its associa- 
tion with the sun that we find the lotus-flower in 
the Gandhara sculptures, and often subsequently, 
taking, the place on Buddha’s footprints of the 
* wheS^ disk of the sun with its thousand spokes,’ 
This, ^^gibly was the source of the lotus-marked 


The device of a lotus-flower in the hand seems 
to have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
possession of life everlasting, and the preservation 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the 
Aryan queen of heaven, the Brahmanist goddess 
Sri, and her derivative, the Buddhist Tara, both 
of whom have the title ‘Garlanded by Lotuses’ 
(Tantra, Egyud, xv. 4). In the mystical Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist Satapatha Brafirmp^a the lotus was 
a symbol of the womb {BBE xli. [1894] 215) ; and, 
as we have seen, it appears to have this sense, in 
the famous Om mani padiiu Hum formula (see 
Jewel [Buddhist], §7). Probably, therefore, such 
a meaning may be in part implied in the lotus 
held iu the hand of Avalokita, the consort of Tara, 
to whom that formula is now specially addressed. 
In the hand of Maitreya, the next coming Buddha, 
and. other divine bodhisattvas of Gandhara, the 
lotus iu the hand, however, may have had a meta- 
physical significance and have denoted the pre- 
servation of the life of the law and the re-vivifying 
of the same. It was possibly in this sense as 
cherishers of the law that we find that a lotus- 
flower adorns the hands of many of the images of 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas who do not specially 
possess the attribute of a lotus held in the hand 
(see list below). 

The gods and goddesses of Buddhism who hold a 
lotus in their hand are here enumerated ; this lotus, 
with the object which it carries, forms one of the 
chief conventional attributes of the particular 
divinity. 

The simple lotus, one of the three kinds specified 
I above, is the especial mark of TSrS,, Avalokita, 
Padmapani, and, occasionally, Maitreya. The 
lotus sunnounted by a sword is an attribute of 
AmoghapS^a, Khagarbha,* Siihhanada, Tara, Pad- 
mapanyavalokita, and Maitreya; surmounted by 
a thunderbolt {vajra), it is an attribute of Man- 
juiri and mild Vajrapani {^dnta) ; surmounted by 
a book, it is an attribute of Mailjusri and Prajna 
Paramita ; surmounted by a jewel, it denotes 
K^itigarbha and Ekajata ; by a sun, Samanta- 
bhadrai Among Tibetan saints the lotus is the 
especial emblem of the founder of the Order off 
Lamas, Padmakara, ‘the Lotus-bom’ ; andTsongV 
kha-pa, the founder of the Yellow-Hat reformed 
sect, the Gelug, has two, one on either side of him. 

Images of divine symbols, such as the seven 
treasures (see Jewel [Buddhist]), are figured 
usually upon lotus-flowers. 

In Buddhist mythology the ‘lotus’ gives its 
name to two out of the twenty-four ‘previous* 
Buddhas of the Pali canon, namely Paduma (pro- 
perly Padma) and Padumuttara, and to several 
ndga demigods, Padma, Padmottara, and Pun- 
darika ; also to several of the Buddhist hells, 
namely Paduma, Mahapaduma, and Pundarika 
(Sutta Nipdta \^SBE x, pt. ii. 121]; these appear 
to be named from the flower-shaped boils which 
torment the inmates therein). It is also used to 
denominate the highest number known to Buddhist 
computators, namely 10,000,000^’, or 1 followed by 
119 ciphers, which is called a padma or, in Pali, 
paduma^ whilst the white lotus, ptm^amka, gives 
10,000,000^®, or 1 followed by 112 ethers (K. G. 
Childers, Diet, of the Fdli Language, London, 1875, 
pp. 315, 392). 

The white lotus, pundarVea, gives its name to. 
one of the great canonical texts of Mahayanist 
Buddhism, the Saddhar7ruipun4<i''^^ha, or ‘Lotus 
of tlie True Law.’ This is a theistic development 
of the Buddha-theory which represents SSkyamuni 
as the supreme god of the universe and the possessor 
of everlasting life. See following article. 

Litshatueb.— -T his is sufficiently quoted throughout. 

L. A. Waddell. 
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LOTUS OF THE TRUE LAW,-No book 
gives a more accurate idea of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle or Mahayana {q.v*) than the Sad- 
Jfihar7mpui^4<^rtka, ov, Lotus of the True Law ; and 
pnone ^ves a better impression of the character of 
the changes undergone by Buddhism in certain 
surroundings, from its beginnings down to the 
earliest times of the Christian era. 

1* The Buddha in the Lotus.— In the ancient 
Pali documents Sakyaniuni is a man, a simple 
mortal, and he moves in a’ historical background. 
In the Lotus he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
setting the ‘ divinity,’ Le, the divine splendour 
and the majestic power, which Buddhists now 
attribute to the Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus 
and Buddhists understand the word — that is to say, 
he manifests himself especially by mythological 
performances, although he is a stranger to all 
notions of creation or of immanence. Such a being 
has no history ; therefore, as Kern says {SBE xxi. 
p. ix), the Lotus is a sort of * dramatic performance, 
an undeveloped mystery play. ... It consists of 
a series of dialogues, brightened by the magic 
effects of a would-oe supernatural scenery.’ 

Among the most charactenstic episodes we may 
mention the silence which Sakyamuni maintains 

out his 


for thousands of centuries, 
divine tongue into the most distant worlds the 
appearance of the stupa of a deceased Buddha, who 
had been in Nirvana for a long time, but who wished 
to hear the Lot%is (xi. ) ; ^ the appearance of innu- 
merable saints and Buddhas eager to hear the 
teaching of the Master, and coming from all the 
worlds. By means of Kern’s excellent translation 
(ABJ^xxi.) we can appreciate the character of the 
‘sublime’ and the ‘supernatural’ attributed by 
the Great Vehicle to the Buddha. 

Although completely divine, SHkyamuni is not 
God in the Lotus. He is Buddha ‘ from the begin- 
ning’ ; he is the father of the worlds, the father of 
the future Buddhas and saints, the universal provi- 
dence. In order to save human beings and to lead 
them to Nirvana he appears in a human form which 
is illusory ; he is born, teaches, and enters Nirvana 
— at least as far as ordinary men can see ; but in 
reality, while illusory Sakyamunis are appearing 
in tins world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on a 
divine ‘Mountain of vultures,’® surrounded by 
future Buddhas,^ and imparting to them the true 
teaching, the true law. It is this true Sakyamuni 
that the Lotm shows. 

Nevertheless, as we said, this god is not God. 
There is not a single word in the Lotus which is not 
gapable of an orthodox, ‘ atheist,’ interpretation. 
SaKyamuni may be styled Sva;^rbhu,® ‘ who is by 
himself,’ because, like all the Buddhas, he became 
Buddha withoutreceivingtheteachingfromanother. 
He is Buddha ‘ from the beginning ’ ; ® but, just as 
the Lot^ mentions a Buddha who will one day 
replace Sakyamuni, so we must believe that Sakya- 
muni is Buddha ‘from the beginning of this cosmic 
age.’ We know, moreover, that Brahma himself 

1 The development of the tongue, capable of covering the 
whole face, is one of the signs of the ‘ great man * in the 
ancient sources. 

2 Contrary, evidently, to all Buddhist dogmas. The being 

* who has attained Nirvai;^ ’ is ‘ Invisible to gods and men,' since 
he is annihilated or has entered into eternal rest. The appear- 
ance of 'deceased Buddhas' in the Lotus is probably, therefore, 
only a oise of the magical or deceptive power of 

s&^’amuhi. 

s A bilinear Bajagrfaa, which was turned by the neo-Buddhists 
into a heavenly mountain. 

^ See art BoBmsA’mA. ' 

* This is a name of BrahniilL The SvayambM^d^u is a 
glorihcation of the Buddha of Nepal (S. L^vi, Ls Sepal, Paris, 
1906 ). . 

s Ct this expression with the one described in art MJJfJuSsJ, 
Marjvtfyi is Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end,' ^erefore '^e Sternal and also the Absolute-njuxte different 
from ^kyamaniin the LeiuSi ' - 

you vni.— 10 


is uot, properly spealdng, eternal. Besides, Sakya- 
muni IS not the only Buddha; other Buddhas 
reign and teach at the same time as he, his equals 
in natme, although not necessarily in merits, glory, 
or activity as a saviour ; every Buddha has his own 
‘ field.’ ^ If he is the father of the world, it is not 
because he creates human beings ; it is because by 
his teaching he is the father of the saints or future 
Buddhas. 

So^ much for speculation. In practice, in the 
religious sentiment that the Lotus assumes, Sakya- 
muni is really God, providence, and reward of the 
saints. 

2 . The doctrine of salvation in the Lotus.— 
According to the Lotus, the saints of the Little 
Vehicle (see art. Aehat), or Hinayana [q.v,), do not 
attain Nirvana ; they believe that they will not be 
re-bop, but they are re-bom to receive the true 
doctrine from the heavenly Buddhas. Deliverance 
cannot be obtained except by first becoming a 
Buddha ; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
enter the Vehicle of the future Buddhas (see ail;. 
Bodhisattva).® This doctrine is set forth in 
various parables, the most famous of which is that 
of ‘ The Prodigal Child ’ (iv. ) ; it is not without a 
somewhat distant resemblance to the Gospel 
parable. 

* It is ... as if a certain man went away from his father and 
betook himself to some other place. He lives there in foreign 
parts for many yearn, twenty or thirty or fortj* or fifty. In 
course of time the one (the father) becomes a great man ; the 
other (the son) is poor ; in seeldng a livelihood ... he roams 
in all directions and goes to some place, whereas his father 
removes to another countr 3 %* father is vexed at having 
no son ; but one day, when, sitting at the gate of his palace, he 
is dealing with the affairs of millions of sovereigns {auni, 
suvarpa}, he sees his son, poor and tattered. The son thinks, 

* Unexpectedly have I here fallen in with a king or grandee. 
People like rae have nothing to do here ; let me go ; in the street 
of the poor I am likely to find food and clothing without much 
diflElculty. Let me no longer tarry at this place, lest I be taken 
to do forced labour or inciir some other injury.' The father 
orders his son to be brought to him ; but, before revealing his 
birth to him, he employs him for some years at all kinds of work, 
first at the meanest kind, and then at the most important. The 
father treats his son with paternal kindness, but the son, 
although he manages all his father’s property, lives in a thatched 
cottage, and believes himself poor. At last, when his education 
is completed, he learns the truth. In the same way we are the 
sons of the Buddha, and the Buddha says to us to-day, ‘ You 
are my sons.’ But, like the poor man, we had no idea of our 
dignity, of our mission as future Buddhas. Thus the Buddha 
has made us reflect on inferior doctrines ; we have applied our- 
selves to them, seeking as payment for our day’s work only 
Nirvana, and finding tbat it is already ours. Meanwhile the 
Buddha has made us dispensers of the knowledge of the Buddhas, 
and we have preached it without desiring it for ourselves. At 
last the Buddha has revealed to us that this knowledge is to be 
ours, and that we are to become Buddhas like him. 

3 . Episodes.— Although the former part of the 
book (see below, § 4 ) is ^most entirely devoted to 
Sakyamuni, chs. xxi.-xxvi. glorify several Bodhi- 
sattvas. We may mention the ipwTsla of Avalo- 
kita (xxvi), which is one of the most widely 
read works in China (see art. AvalokiteSvaea) ; 
the myth of the ‘healer king,’ Bha4ajyaraja 
(xxii.), a Bodhisattva who sets f&e to his gigantic 
body for the salvation of human beings, and who 
is none other than the sun. In the Chinese Great 
Vehicle the practice of burning the skull is con- 
nected with this myth. In submitting to this 
cruel rite, the monk fulfils the duty of seS-sacrifice 
incumbent on future Buddhas ( J. J. M. de Groot, 
Code du Mahayana en Chine, pp. 60, 217, 227).. 
The history of Sadaparibhtlta, ‘the always sub- 

: dued one,’ ‘the always desp^d one’ {xix.), 
exemplifies ‘ the superiority of simple-mindedness 
and pure-heartedness to worldly wisdom and scepti- 
cism^ (Kem, in SBE xxi. p. Kx^i). .W should 
not have a right idea of the Xdto if we did not 
mention the glonfica;tion of the dhdre^tSj or magical 
: 1 See art. MAHSVASrv for the. pTur^lty of 'Buddhas and 
ABiffonpHA for the s€ageam the diviiuzation of the Buddhas. 

2 vnth .this id^ iis connedted the tbeoxy of the double teach- 
ing, of Bqddhar-^rbvirional teaching (Little Vehicle) and true 
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formulae (xxi. ), and the glorification of the Lotus 
itself (xx.) : * He who writes this book, or causes 
it to be written, obtains infinite merit,’ etc. We 
know that, in the Milmda^ a Pali book of the 
Little Vehicle, all that is required to obtain a divine 
re-birth is to think of Buadha when dying ^BE 
XXV. [1890] 124 ) ; with more reason, in the Great 
Vehicle, the tendencies of bhahti predominate (see 
art. Bhakti-MXega). 

4 . Date of the Lotus. — The Lotus was trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time in A.D. 255 ; 
but this ancient translation is lost. The next one 
(286) contains chs. xxi.-xxvi., which criticism proves 
to have been added afterwards, the former ch. xxi. 
becoming ch. xxvii. On the other hand, ‘the former 
chapters include verses (gdthds) and explanations 
in prose (the latter more recent). Kem therefore 
thinks that ‘ several centuries ’ separate the primi- 
tive redaction from the one Avhieh was certainly in 
existence before 286. Winternitz is not so generous, 
and places the original about the year WO, The 
present writer is inclined to favour an earlier date ; 
the siitras of Amitabha were translated into Chinese 
in 148-170, and show a Buddhology as develcmed as 
the Lotus, It is difficult to identify the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the (^andhara sculpture, except Maitreya, 
but there is little doubt that this sculpture also 
shows the quasi-divinization of Buddhas and future 
Buddhas. 

Litbraturw — S kr. text, ed. H. Kern and B. Nanjio, Petro- 
grad, 1908-09, Fr. tr. E. Burnouf, Paris, 1852, Eng. tr. by 
H. Kem {^SBE xxi, [1881]) ; the two translations are accom- 
panied by introductions and notes (Burnouf, IntroducLion d 
Vhistoire du bovddhisine indien, Paris, 1846, pp. 29, 60) ; M. 
Wxnternitei'CreSflA. der ind. Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1918) 280; 
works on Japanese Buddhism, especially R. Fujishima, Bond- 
dhisme jctponais, Paris, 1888 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Code du 
Mdh&y&na en Chhie, Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 60, 217, 227. 

L. DB LA Vall^e Poussin. 

LOTZE.— r. General philosophical position. — 
Among German philosophers of the period which 
opens with the triumphant advance of natural 
science about the middle of last century, the most 
eminent name is undoubtedly that of Kudolf 
Hermann Lotze. Lotze’s significance lies, above 
all, in his having instituted and constructed an 
all-embracing theory of the universe which does 
full justice to the claims of modem science, and at 
the same time conserves whatever was of real value 
in the results of the great idealistic movement 
of German philosophy in the preceding peri^ ; it 
was Lotze, in fact, who first directed, those results 
to genuinely fruitful issues. To him belongs, 
moreover, the distinction of having stated and 
discussed the problems of thought with such out- 
standmg clearness, force, and thoroughness that 
even in the liiost perplexing questions the reader 
is; stimulated to form his own conclusions, or at 
least enabled to realize the difficulties that stand 
in the way of a definite result. The several 
philosophic^ sciences, accordingly, are indebted 
to Lotze's tireless intellectual labours for an effec- 
tive and permanent furtherance and enrichment in 
numerous directions; and, indeed, it cannot be 
said that the results of his work have as yet been 
exhausted, or have been worked out in due measure 
by the general mind. 

2 , Life and works.— Lotze’s early life falls 
within the period dominated by the thought and 
sentiment of Romanticism, Bom on the 21 st of 
May 1817 at Ban.tzen in Lusatia, he was grounded 
m classical study at the gymnasium of Zittau, 
Ey^ as a boy he displayea that combination of 
critical acumen and lofty idealistic thought which 
cbar^terized his riper years, and in a number of 
poems composed when lie was about sixteen, and 
given to the public among his posthumous papers 
we (melearly trace the rudiments of the compre- 
hen^e ^ ke subsequently elaborated ; 
they^^w=jfc niaturity which amazes us in one so 


young. In 1834 he entered upon his aeademi« 
course at the University of Leipzig, where hfe 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and sp^ 
came into practical touch with scientific pursuit! 
and with the exact methods of contemporary 
natural science. Simultaneously, however, he 
sought to satisfy his jphilosophical and aesthetic 
aspirations by the study of German idealism, and 
to this end attended the lectures of Chr. Weisse. 
What he won from his University studies was, 
above all, the conviction that the mechanical 
mode of interpreting nature must be extended also 
to the organic, animate sphere, and that the current 
uncritic^ doctrine of ‘ vital force ’ must be banished 
from the scientific field (cf. his dissertation, De 
futm'ce biologice principiis philosopkicis^ Leipzig, 
1838) ; and this challenge to vitalism continued to 
be one of the leading features of his critical activity 
until his view at length won general acceptance. 

After practising for a time as a doctor m Zittau, 
Lotze qualified as a Bozent both in the medical 
and in the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Leipzig (1839), and from that time to his call to 
GSttingen in 1844 he not only laboured successfully 
as an academic teacher (he had become a Professor 
Extraordinarius in 1842), but manifested a remark- 
able fertility as an author. In 1841 he published 
the first of his greater philosophical works, the 
Metaphysik, in which he stood forth as an in- 
dependent thinker who had struck out upon fresh 
paths, though at the same time the powerful 
impetus which he had received from Hegel and 
Herbart is clearly traceable in the work. The 
distinctive feature of the Metaphysik is in constant 
presentation of the idea that that which truly 
exists — the ultimate root of reality — is to be found 
I only in what by virtue of its unconditional value 
deserves to exist in this supreme sense. This 
line of thought, reminding us of Platonism and 
the Platonic insistence upon the supremacy of the 
Idea of the Good, finds pointed, if somewhat para- 
doxical, expression in the concluding statement of 
the book, viz. that the beginning of metapJ^sics 
lies not in itself, but in ethics. In 1842 Lotze 
issued a second work of importance, his Allgem^m 
Pathologie und Therapie als rrieckanische Naiur^ 
wissenscJwften. Here he attempts to apply without 
reservation the mechanical theory of things to the 
field of organic life, where the scientifically in- 
adequate and, inde^, inadmissible idea of vital 
force had so long been resorted to ; to that idea he 
likewise devoted a special article entitled ‘ Leben, 

I Lebenskraft,’ in R. Wagner’s Eandwbrterhuek der 
Physiologic (Gdttingen, 1843). In 1843 he also 
completed* his Logic^ in which he works on in- 
dependent and often fresh lines, and strenuously 
emphasizes the ‘spontaneity’ of our thought- 
processes. His leading psychological views he 
wrought out at some lengtn in another article in 
Wagner’s Handwbrterbuch^ viz. ‘ Seele und Seelen- 
leben* (1846), the most notable features of which 
were its doctrine of the substantial unity of the 
soul as a real entity and its unequivocal opposition 
to the materialistic views then forcing their way 
into psychology. His opinions in tlie field of 
jesthetics he set forth in a treatise entitled Vber 
den BegrW der Sehonheit (1845), which was soon 
followed by his uber die Bedingungen der Kunst- 
scMinh^U (1847)— both appearing in the Gottmger 
Studien, 

His AUgemeine Physiologie des kbrperlichen 
Lebens (1851) ^d Medisinisehe Psychologic (1852) 
develop the fundamental ideas of the Pathologic^ 
seeking to examine more closely the validity of 
the procedure by which the mechanical method is 
extended to the organic sphere, as also to the 
psycholomcal, and to define the necessary limits of 
that application. It is worthy of note that here 
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liOtze, in opposition to the parallelistic theory, 
quite definitdy champions the hypothesis of a 
causal connexion between body and soul ; and to 
this he adhered all his life. As regards the rela- 
tion between the physical organism and the soul, 
in fact, he holds that the fomier is simply a system 
by which external stimuli are enabled to make a 
due impression upon the latter, and by which, 
again, tne impulses of the soul are brought to bear 
upon the external world. The life of the soul is 
thus by no means a mere copy of tlie bodily life ; 
the truth is rather that the soul governs the body, 
and makes it subservient to its own higher ends. 

From 1856 to 1864 j^peared the three volumes of 
Lotze’s great work, Mitcrohosmus (Eng. tr,, 2 vols,, 
Edinburgh, 1885), in which he set forth his philo- 
sophical system as a whole. His previous treatises, 
devoted almost entirely to a consideration of the 
basis of human life in nature, are here supple- 
mented by a profound treatment of human life as 
expressed in history and the forms of civilization, 
and the work culminates in a survey of the universe 
from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion. 
The MikrohosmvrS as a whole is dominated by the 
purpose in which Lotze’s life-work in relation to 
his age took definite shape— to show how absolutely 
universal in its application, and at the same time 
how subordinate in its significance, is the function 
performed by mechanism in the structure of the 
world. It is in reality the philosophical problem 
of the age that Lotze here undertakes to solve ; he 
makes it his task to refute the assumption that the 
modern mechanical science of nature demands as a 
necessary consequence a materialistic conception 
of the world ; and his conclusion is that mechanism 
is simply the aggregate of the means by which the 
higher ideal element in the world can realize itself, 
and thus must not be allowed to rank as the ulti- 
mate reality. Hence, in particular, such mechanism 
does not conflict with that freedom of individual 
volition which we must postulate on moral grounds ; 
the case is rather that it is to be conceived as 
simply the necessary condition of the efficient action 
of the autonomous will— as the mode of its self- 
realization. And j list as littl e does this mechanism 
imply that the real world is a mere automaton, | 
having its action fixed as by clock-work ; on the 
contrary, the essential ^ound of the concatenation 
and process of the ’svorld is found by Lotze in the 
Infinite, which in the last resort can be conceived 
only as a living and all-embracing deity. 

Lotze’s next work of importoce w'as his (?e- 
sehichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland (1868). This 
work comprises (1) a history of the general points 
of view, dealing in the mam with the aesthetics of 
Kant and of German idealism, but also treating of 
Herbart^s views, and making reference to the fresh 
perspectives opened by the . experimental method 
of Fechner; (2) a history or the fundamental 
aesthetic conceptions — ‘ the a^eeable in sensation,’ 

* the pleasing element in intuition,’ and ‘ the 
beautiful in reflexion ’ ; and, finally, (3) a history of 
the theories of art as developed in the various 
provinces of aesthetics. 

In 1874 and 1879 respectively he published his 
larger Logih and Metaphysik (Eng. tr. of both, ed. 
B. Bosanquet, 2 vols., Oxford, 1884 j Metaphysia^y 
2 vols., do. 1887, Logic^y 2 vols., do. 1888) as the 
first two volumes of the System der FhUosoMe 
with which he hoped to crowTi his life-work. The 
third part, which was to have treated of ethics, 
aesthetics, and the philosophy of religion, was 
never . completed. Lotze died in July 1881, shortly 
atfter taking up work in the University of Berlin, 
to which he had been called in the spring of that 
"For the asp^ts of his final theory of , the 
. world, - the compodtion of which ; in .system; he 
eonld not finish^ we Are therefore dependent :upbh 


his earlier works, especially the Mihrokosmm, 
Much valuable additional material on many points 
is to be obtained from the dictated portions of his 
lectures, edited by E. Rehnisch (9 vols., Leipzig, 
1881 ff., Eng. tr., ed. G. T. Ladd, Lotze" s Outlines , 
of Philosophy y 6 parts, Boston, 1884-87). 

3, Philosophical teaching.— The scientific foun- 
dation of Lotze’s philosophy lies in his investiga- 
tions of metaphysics ; his chief interest is the 
problem of the causal connexion of things, and he 
arrives at a most characteristic solution of it. As 
the starting-point of his inquiries he takes the 
fundamental postulate of all natural science, viz. 
the assumption of a universal law of causal con- 
nexion operative among the elements of reality; 
or, to speak more precisely, he is concerned >vith 
the problem of transitive action’ (transeuntes 
WiTken)y i,e. the question how a change that occurs 
in an object A can be connected by a universal law 
with a change that takes place in a separately 
existing object B. In Lotze’s view the fact of 
such connexion leaves ns no option but to discard 
the theory that separate objects have an indepen- 
dent existence, and to regard all elements of re&ty 
as comprehended in a universal unity of being, in 
the Infinite, so that what was at first conceived as 
a * transitive action ’ between separate substances 
passes into the conception of an immanent opera- 
tion within a single substantial entity, the ‘ world- 
ground.* This Infinite, if it is to supply a real 
basis for the facts in question, cannot in the last 
resold; be thought of otherwise than as analogous 
to our own spiritual being, though, of course, as 
raised to an incomparably higher power and freed 
from the limitations necessarily inherent in human 
nature as a finite thing. Ultimately, therefore, 
the world-ground is defined as an infinite spiritual 
being, or deity, the entire process of things being 
conceived as immanent in this deity, and as 
integrated and sustained by the unity of its 
being. 

Lotze then proceeds to deal in a thorough-going 
way with the idea that this world-ground or deity 
forms the one ultimate basis of the existence and 
interpretation of all things. The elements of the 
real ore all merely dependent parts or modifica- 
tions of the Infinite ; at a later period Lotze pre- 
ferred to call them its ‘actions.’ Such actions of 
the Infinite he divides into two classes : first, the 

E articles of the material world, or the atoms, which 
e speaks of as the ‘ elementary actions of the one 
world-sTound,’ but as ‘ actions always maintained 


woriC-ground,’ but as ‘ actions always maintained 
in uniformity by it*; and, secondly, souls, the 
actions not always [so] maintained, but emerging 
at distinct points of the world-process, and for a 
section of that process generating a not previously 
present centre of ‘internalization’ {Ve^inner- 
tichung). Outside of and prior to the activity of 
the Infinite, however, there are no universal laws 
operative per sCt nor any so-called eternal truths ; 
there is no independently valid ‘ law of occurrence * 
{Eecht des Gescnehem) or of existence ; ‘ law ’ and . 
‘ truth,* indeed, simply express the mode of realiza- 
tion by which the Infinite chooses to effect its will, 
and their validity depends absolutely upon the wpl 
of the Infinite, and lasts only so long as that will 
remains one with itself— a self-identity which, 
liowever, must be regarded not as a metaphysical , 
necessity, but as a consequence of the ethical 
nature of the world-g;round or dei^^iiCthe sense 
of the latter’s ‘ fidelity to itself.* 

Further, a vital oonstitdent' in Lotze’s theory 
of the universe as originally formulated was the 
idea of the ammate nature of all reality. The 
ultimate elements of J^e.ioal he at first regarded 
as spmtoal entiti^ ^ pi. kindred nature with the 
Leifemaprmdnads^^ was led to take this view 
' mrnhly % A^s^etic motives, as also by the con- 
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viction that a purely material reality could have 
no independent existence. But, as he gradually 
wrought out his doctrine of the Infinite, the divine 
worId-|p:ound, Ms hypothesis of the animate nature 
of reality was more and more dispensed with, be- 
coming ever the less necessary as what it had been 
designed to supply was equally well and, indeed, 
even better supplied by the fundamental position 
to which he latterly attained. He came at length 
to the above-mentioned conception of the material 
elements of reality as the mere ‘actions of the 
Infinite,’ maintained in a condition of uniformity, 
and thus differentiated in the clearest possible way 
from souls. Souls themselves, however, were like- 
wise conceived as ‘actions of the world-ground,’ 
but as specially distinguished by their admirable 
and at bottom inexplicable capacity of feeling and 
knowing^ themselves as the active centres of an 
out-floiving life {Met, p, 601 f. ). Some writers are 
of opinion that this view involves a denial of the 
doctrine of free will — a doctrine which Lotze always 
distinctly insists upon as an essential element m 
his^ theory of the universe, and for the sake of 
which he rejects, the pantheism of Spinoza, 
notwithstanding the profound relationship between 
that th^ry and his own. Obviously, therefore, 
Lotze himself did not believe that his conception 
of souls as actions of the Infinite in any way 
implied the surrender of human freedom ; but it is 
nevertheless true that he refers to the subject 
only in certain religio-philosophical reflexions, 
and never deals adequately with the crux which 
undoubtedly shows itself at this point, so that in 
his metaphysical construction he has left here a 
problem still unsolved. 

Taken all in all, however, since the development 
of liOtze’s thought is never guided by a purely 
systematic interest, but, on the contrary, takes 
^ VI possible account of experience, his 

philosophy^ presents a conception of the universe 
which IS distinguished by a marvellous unity and 
completeness. 


liiTBRATTOB.--0£ the more important works dealing with th< 
ond philosophy of Lotze, the following may be named 
a. r^iaerer, Lotz&*3 philosophisohe Weltanschauung nac) 

Casparl, HermaA Loti 

Breslau, 1894 ; von Hartmann 
Leipzig, 1888; E. Rehnisch, ‘Zur Bio 

the be^nning^ and ‘Hermann Lotze’ in :Seuei 
LaussiXMchen Ma^azm, Ixxvii. [1901] ; R. Falckenberg, Her 
1901 (Fromwwwins KlasHker der Philo 
*u.), and art. ‘Lotze’ in At^rnieine deut^cki 
Weatscher, Bermam 
1813- For further lit. cf, DPhP Ul. [1906 
M.WENTSCHER. 


LOURDES,— Lourdes, a small tovra in the 
extreme south of France (diocese of Tarbes, depart- 
ment of Hautes Pyrdndes), has become known as a 
place of pilgrimage only since 1858. In view of the 
insinuation that the development of this shrine 
wpreseMs a conscious design on the part of the 
x^man Catholic clergy to exploit pious credulity in 
tlie interest of the then newly defined dogma of the 
InaraacuJate Conception, it is worth whue to point 
out that in 1858 and for some years afterwards 
Lourdes one of the least accessible spots in the 
county. The nearest railway was at Bayonne, 
80 miles off, and the road through Lourdes led 
nowhere except to some little-frequented health- 
resorte iiTthe Pyrenees. If there were any question 
of delicately organizing a fraud to impress the 
. world, ige choice of such a site would be inexphc- 
‘ Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
natoe m the phenomena of healing now witnessed 
^ study of the evidence regard- 

mamfestations which first brought the 

*® establish 

of a the persons nrimarilv ftnn- 


cemed. The history of the grotto of Lourdes is 
briefly this. v 

About mid-day on Thuieday, 11th Feb. 1858, \ 
three little girls went to gather wood on the banks} 
of the Gave. One of them, Bernadette Soubirous, ^ 
a delicate child of 14, who looked much younger 
and who then could neither read nor write, was left 
behind by her companions. She was standing on 
a narrow strip of ground between the river and a 
low cliff known as the Massabieille, in which was 
a shallow cave or m'otto with a sort of niche in the 
rock above it. Her attention was roused by such 
a rustling of the leaves as is caused by a sudden 
breeze, and, looking in front of her, she saw stand- 
ing in the niche the figure of a beautiful young 
lady clothed in white and with a rosary in her 
hands. The figure made the sign of the cross, and 
the child, after doing the same, began to say her 
rosary. When the rosary was finished, the appari- 
tion smilingly saluted the child, and disappeared. 
This was the first of a series of similar apparitions 
of which a few details are Mven below. It is to 
be noted that, contrary to the usual experience of 
such visionaries, Bernadette had no clear intuition 
as to the identity of the heavenly visitant. Joan 
of Arc^ recognized her ‘ voices —St. Michael, St. 
Catherine, etc. — from the first, but this was not 
the case here. ‘A girl in white no bigger than 
niyself ’ was her first description of the apparition 
(Cros, Notre-Dame de Lour^s, p. 16). The towns- 
folk, when they heard the tale, conjectured that 
she might have seen a soul from purgatory who 
came to ask for prayers, and, accordingly, when 
Bernadette went to the grotto a second time three 
days after, she took holy water with her and threw 
it at the apparition for fear the figure which she 
saw might be some delusion of the evil one, but 
the lady only smiled, ^ Even after the sixth appari- 
tion Bernadette described her mysterious visitant in 
her patois as aquiro, i,e, ‘it’ (cf. Spanish aqudlo- 
ecGeillud), and sometimes also as unjietito damizilo 
{um petite demoiselle j cf. Cros, pp. 42, 302). The 
vision was at all times restricted to Bernadette 
alone; no one else saw anything or pretended to 
see anything — a fact which is in marked contrast 
to such cases as those of Marie Magontier at Le 
Pontinet in the Dordogne in 1889 (see L. Marillier, 
Proe, Society for Psychical Research^ vii. [1891] 
100 ff.) or that of Knock in Ireland in 1879-80 (see 
M. F. Cusack, The Apparitions at Knock, London, 
1880), On the other hand, the child herself usually 
fell into a state of trance in which her features 
were completely transfigured, and Dr. Dozous, who 
I went at first out of curiosity as a sceptical scientist 
in search of experience, testifies that the flame of 
a candle playing upon her hand for many minutes 
neither roused her from her trance nor left any 
trace of burning upon the skin. Bernadette, as 
early as 21st Feb., was subjected to the severest 
cross-examination by the commissary of police, M. 

J acomet, and by the Frocureur Imperial, M. Dutour, 
both of whom threatened her and her parents with 
punishment if she persisted. Still later, on 28th 
Feb., she was severely cautioned by M. Rives, the 
Juge d’Instruction, her proceedings at the grotto 
were closely watched by gendarmes, and she met 
with a severe rebuff, more than once repeated, from 
the our^, Ahb6 Peyramale, to whom the appari- 
tion had directed her to address heirself. None the 
less, though timid by nature, she was never in the 
least shaken in her account of what she had seen, 

nor was she cowed by threats of punishment.. Not 
one of the many formidable persons who cross- 
questioned her detected any signs either of un- 
becoming boldness or eagerness for notoriety or 
of a hystmical temperament. There is a large 
amount of contemporaiw evidence upon the point 
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early as L'7th March 1858, three physicians, ap- 
pointed by the Prefect of the Department, ^Yho 
was anxious to suppress these manifestations, made 
a medical examinatipn of Bernadette. In their 
report, dated 31st March (before the apparitions 
had come to an end), which is still preserved, the 
whole story of the early apparitions is recapitulated 
as the doctors heard it from Bernadette’s own lips, 
and it is interesting to note its complete agreement 
with the account given by her many years later. 
Of mental disease or of any moral obliquity which 
would suggest the probability of conscious fraud 
the doctors found no trace. ‘There is nothing,’ 
they say, ‘to show that Bernadette wished to 
impose upon the public.’ On the other hand, 
nothing in the report suggests that the medical 
examiners themselves placed any faith in the story 
of tlie apparitions. They think that Bernadette 
was the innocent subject of a hallucination, and, 
while calling attention to her naturally impression- 
able character, they point out a certain develop- 
ment in the intensity of the trance with which tne 
apparitions were normally accompanied. Por the 
rest, they report that the child was delicate but 
perfectly sane and healthy-minded, and they offer 
no kind of suggestion that she should be put under 
restraint (Cros, p. 143). 

It is interesting to contrast tliis report, which 
'was fully justified by Bernadette’s subsequent 
history, with the very unsatisfactory career of the 
two children who were witnesses of the alleged 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at La Salette in 
1846, or again with MarUlier’s account of Marie 
Magontier, the child of Le Pontinet, already 

referred to : 

‘I have no doubt,' says Marillier, ‘so far as I am concerned, 
of the reality of her visions. In my opinion she certainly saw 
the Virgin in the crack of the wall. . . . She is no doubt subject 
to hallucinations ; but at the same time she is ill-balanced and 
heavily weighted with the burden of heredity. She is the 
daughter of a father who was epileptic and of a mother who 
was doubtless insane, and she has the bearing, the character— 
in a word all the appearance of one suffering from hereditary 
degeneration. She is filled too with the morbid self-love and 
the enormous vanity so common among the degenerated' (Proc. 
Soc. Psyoh. Research^ vii, 107). 

According to the testimony of a . number of 
l)ersons who, much to the child’s distress, pursued 
iier Avith questions as to what she had seen, none 
of these undesirable characteristics was present in 
Bernadette Soubirous. Traps were laid to induce 
her to take money for herself or her parents, but 
her simplicity and good sense defeated them all. 
Though below the average in intelligence, she 
learned afterwards to read and Avrite at the convent 
school, and until 1866 she remained engaged in 
humble occupations at Lourdes. She never saw 
the apparition again after 16th July 1858, though 
she visited the' grotto frequently. In 1866 she 
became a nun at Nevers and remained there dis- 
charging the duties of infirmarian and sacristan, 
as far as her delicate health permitted, until her 
death in 1879. It is noteworthy that, though her 
body at the time of death Avas covered Avith tumours 
and sores, it Avas found, when the remains were 
officially examined in 1909, thirty years afterwards, 
entire and free from corruption (seeCarrbre, Histoire 
de Notre’Bame de LourdeSt p. 243). 

With regard to the apparitions of the year 1858, 
it is to be noted that Bernadette ahvays described 
the vision as one of ravishing beauty, and as living, 
moving, and speaking to her. The recorded words 
—for there seem to have been others which the 
child felt that she Avas bidden to keep secret as 
relating only to herself— are comparatively few. 
Though Bernadette several times asked the lady, 
as she had been bidden to do, to disclose her name, 
the ^pariiaon do^ to the sixteenth visien— that 
on March ^th-^only smiled in reply. The dates 
and nttera^c^bf the series of appantiohs thus 


commemorated in an inscription upon marble Avliich 
is erected near the grotto : 

‘ Dates of the eighteen apparitions and words of the Blessed 
Virgin in the year of grace 1858. In the hollow of the rock, 
where the statue is now seen, the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous eighteen times— the 11th and the 14th of 
February, each day with two exceptions from Peb. 18th until 
Slarch 4th, and on March 25th, April 7th, and July 18th. The 
Blessed A^irgin said to the child on Feb. 18th ; “ Will you do me 
the favour (wje faire la prdee) of coming here daily for a fort- 
night?” “I do not promise to make you liappy in this world 
but in the next.” “I want many people to come.” The Virgin 
said to her during the fortnight: “You will pray for sinners, 
you will kiss the earth for sinners. Penitence, Penitence, 
Penitence.” “Go tell the priests to cause a chapel to be built.’ 

“ I want people to come here in procession.” “Go and drink 
of the fountain and wash yourself in it.” “ Go and eat of that 
grass which is there.” On March 25th the Virgin said ; “I am 
the Immaculate Conception.’" 

One point claims to be especially noted. These 
visions did not come to Bernadette at command. 
On tAA’o important occasions, as the inscription 
notices, she failed to see the apparition, viz. on 
22nd Feb. and 3rd March, when she herself cer- 
tainly expected to do so and Avhen a large crowd 
— in the latter case some 4000 people, many of 
whom had spent the night upon the spot— had 
come long distances to assist at the manifestation. 
But, as sensible critics remarked even then, this 
arbitrary behaviour of the mysterious lady was a 
point in favour of the genuineness of the vision, 

‘ If the child had simply invented the apparition,* 
said one of them, ‘ Avhat was there to prevent ite 
happening to-day, just as it happened yesterday? ’ 
(Cros, p. 121). 

But what has given permanent significance to 
these occurrences was the discovery of the spring 
tlie healing virtues of Avhich now bring hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes from every 
part of the Avorld. At the ninth apparition, on 
25 bh Feb., the croAvd of four or five hundred people 
Avho were Avatching Bernadette saAv her rise and 
Avalk towards the grotto and then back again, 
moving to and ho in apparent perplexity. Finally 
she stooped down and began to scratch up the 
ground Avith her hand. A puddle formed, and the 
child then drank some or the dirty water and 
daubed her face with it and also ate a few blades 
of the grass which was growing in the same spot. 
Many of the spectators took this for proof that the 
poor girl had really gone out of her mind. After- 
Avards Bernadette explained that the Lady had 
bidden her drink of the spring, but, as she could 
find no spring, she had folloAved the apparition’s 
directions in scraping up the ground as described. 
It seems absolutmy cerbsiin that at that period the 
existence of any spring at this place was quite 
unknoAvn to the inhabitants of Lourdes. By the 
next morning the trickle had grown to the thick- 
ness of a finger, a few days later it was like a . 
child’s arm, and since then and down to the pre- 
sent time it yields a quantity of Avater equal to 
122,000 litres, or about 27,000 gallons, a day. This 
is the miraculous Avater Avhich is the repute source 
of so many miracles. The wonders of healing 
began almost at once, and several of them 
juridically invesbiga.ted by a commission appointed 
by the bishop of Tarbes, which occupied itself . 
Avith the inquiry from Nov, 1858 to the end pt 
1861. It is to be noted, and the fact k proved bjr. 
contemporary reports made to Baron Massy, the 
Prefect of Hautes Pyr6h6es, and to M. Bouland, 
the Minister of Worship, that for som^nionths the 
clergy did- all in their pwer .to dis^ttxage 
manifestations. They fully Acquiesced Araen the 
Government erected qb^tructipnj^. bajr^ a^ss to 
the grotto, but the ;the^ m that had 

taken place eventually, bore dow official opposi- 
tior^ and in the^ishop of Tarbes, acting 

upop tWodvi^ of the Commission which he had 
app^ai^> issued a decree declaring that ‘the 
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apparitions (of the Blessed Virgin) have all the 
characteristics of truth and that the faithful are 
justified in “believing them to be true/ Since then 
further ecclesiastical approbation has been given 
both to the apparitions and to the miracles of 
Lourdes in many ways, both direct and indirect, 
by the authority of the Holy See. 

Any adequate discussion of the marvellous cures 
which take place at Lourdes must raise the whole 
question of the possibility of miracles. Bor Roman 
Catholics both the possibility arid the continuance 
of a dispensation by which the Divine Omnipotence 
suspends at times the operation of natural causes 
are fundamental dogmas of the faith. Given the 
hypothesis that miracles may occur and do occur, 
it IS difficult fco imagine any facts more wonderf^ 
either from the inveterate and organic natm-e o^ 
the diseases healed or from the abundance of the 
evidence with which the cures are attested, than 
the miracles worked at Lourdes. Bor those who 
wish to examine the subject for themselves no 
better or more convenient examples offer than the 
cures with which Emile Zola was brought into 
contact during his visit to Lourdes, and which he 
has introduced under fictitious names into his 
novel which bears that title. 

OIAmentine Trouv6 (called in the novel Sophie Oouteaii) was 
cared instantaneously of a periostic fistula of the most aggra- 
vated kind which, down to the moment of her bathing in the 
piscina, was suppurating freely. Marie Lemarchand {alias 
BJIise Bouquet) was also instantaneously healed. This was a 
most repulsive case of lupus, in which the face had been so 
eaten away as almost to lose the semblance of a human counte- 
nance, The evidence quoted by Bertrin in his last edition 
{Histowe, p. 363 f.) shows that seventeen years after the cure 
Marie Lenmrchand was a healthy married woman with five 
children. Mme. Gordet (in the novel Mile, de Guersaint) had 
been an invalid suffering from a complexus of most painful dis- 
orders, including tumour and phlegmon, for more than twelve 
years. The doctors declared that the only possible remedy lay 
in a dangerous operation, hut she also was instantaneously 
cured in piscina. In the case of Marie Lebranchu (Zola’s 
La Gavotte), who was suffering from a tuberculous affection 
and had reached the very last stage of consumption, Zola sup- 
poses in his novel that the patient, after a temporary rally 
owing to the excitement of the pilgrimage, relapses soon after 
and falls a victim to the old disease which had never reahy re- 
laxed its hold. In point of fact, the real Marie Lebranchu was 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health in 1908, fourteen years 
after the date of her cure (see for all these Bertrin, Sistoiret 
who in his last edition has followed these cases up to the latest 
available date). 

But examples of such cures are almost innumer- 
able, and they may perhaps be most conveniently 
studied, especially by medical readers, in B, de 
. Grandm.aison’s Vingt Guirisons d Lowrdes, who 
gives an admirable choice of specially selected 
. examples. It is not, of course, for one moment 
disputed that modem psychotherapeutics, and 
especially suggestion, have accomplished many 
marvels, but the instantaneousness of the cure, as 
witnessed more particularly in such cases as those of 
Pierre de Rudder, Mme, Rouchel, Gabriel Gargam, 
etCi, can in no way be paralleled by any of 
Charcot’s experiments at the Saltp6tri^re or else- 
where. Again, tliere are the extraordinary cases 
of the healing of quite young children, as, the 
two-year-old infant of Dr* Aumaitre of Nantes, 
born -with a club-foot and instantaneously cured 
at Lourdes, of which a remarkable account is given 
in the AnnaUs des sdances psychiques (1907, p. 
838 f.). It may be confidently affirmed that the 
more_ carefully the evidence is studied, the more 
certain it becomes that the words 'suggestion’ 
and, still less, 'hysteria’ are not capable of ac- 
counting for the phenomena witnessed at Lourdes. 
In the preface to a booklet on Lourdes published 
. . by R. H. Benson a few months before his death, 

; ;tne writer describes his meeting with 'a famous i 
;;.Br^oh scientist — to whom we owe one of the 
'^ gjreatet discoveries of modern times— who has 
■ made a ^cial study of Lourdes and its pheno- 
^ mena.', The conclusions of this scientist, which. 


as Benson says, are particularly interesting be- 
cause 'he is not himself at present a practising 
Catholic,’ were formulated by him as follows : 

‘(1) That no scientific hypothesis ap to the present accounts 
satisfactorily for the phenomena. Upon his saymg this to me/ 
adds Benson, ‘I breathed the word “suggestion,” and nia 
answer was to laugh in my face and to tell me, practically, that 
this is the most ludicrous hypothesis of all. 

(2) That, so far as he can see, the one thing necessary for such 
cures as he himself has witnessed or verified, is the atmosphere 
of prayer. Where this rises to intensity the number of cures 
rises with it : where this sinks, the cures sink too. 

(8) That he is inclined to think that there is a transference of 
vitalizing force either from the energetic faith of the sufferer or 
from that of the bystanders. He instanced an example m 
which his wife, herself a qualified physician, took part. She 
held in her arms a child aged two and a half years, blind from 
I birth, during a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. As the 

. >^ance came opposite, tears began to stream from the 

.^*s eyes, hitherto closed. When it had passed, the child a 
were open and seeing. This Madame tested by dangitog 
her bracelet before the child who Immediately clutched at it, but 
from the fact that she had never learned to calculate distance, 
at first failed to seize it. At the close of the procession, the 
lady, who herself related to me the story, was conscious of an 
extraordinary exhaustion, for which there was no ordinary 
explanation.’ 

In a lecture given by Benson in June 1914 he stated 
publicly that the scientist here referred to was no 
other than Prof. Alexis Carrel, whose^ marvellous 
experiments in the transplanting of living tissue 
have constituted the great sensation of recent 
biological research. Indeed, signs are multiplying 
on all hands that in the less conservative circles of 
the medical profession the brusque dismissal of the 
phenomena of Lourdes as matters already classified 
and fully accounted for is going out of favour. 
This chain ge of attitude was emphasized not long 
since by the action of the medical faculty of the 
University of Lyons. A lady doctor, Jeanne Bon, 
presented a TJUse sur quelqucs gv>6risons de Lourdes 
(Paris, 1912). This University thesis was officially 
approved, and certain of the professors superin- 
tended its composition. It was only at the last 
moment that the jury took fright and found a pre- 
text for conferring the doctorate upon the candi- 
date in virtue of some different title. The author 
in her thesis maintains that genuine cases of 
tuberculosis, in which laboratory experiment has 
established the fact that pseudo- tuberculous hysteria 
was not in q^uestion, have been spontaneously 
cured at Lourdes, and that these cures are effected 
under conditions of extreme rapidity which con- 
spicuously mark them off from other spontaneous 
cures of consumption as generally observed. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, in contrast to 
the cures of Christian Science and many other 
faith-healing organizations, the fullest medical 
investigation is welcomed at Lourdes. Medical 
men ox all creeds are Invited to attend at the 
Bureau des Constatations, to which a permanent 
medical staff is attached, and every facility for 
observation is afforded to all scientific inquirers. 
Patients who believe themselves to . have been 
miraculously healed or benefited are urged to bring 
their medic^ certificates and to attend personally 
at the Bureau that the case may be properly in- 
vestigated, arid , efforts . are also made to induce 
them to, return after an interval of a year or more 
to afford the staff of the Bureau an opportunity of 
inquiring into the permanence of the cure. 

Litbratcrh.— Many of the earlier books on Lourdes, notably 
that of H. Lassorre, Notre-Va'ine-de-Lourdes, 1868, 

which has been translated into many languages and of which 
numerous editions have been published, are lacking in accuracy 
or in the medical knowledge desirable in the treatment of such 
a subfeot; The best general work is undoubtedly' that of G. 
Bertnn, Eistoire criHime des 4v4nement8 de Lourdes^ 87th 
thousand, Paris, 1912 (the Eng. tr., Lourdes : A. Swtory of its 
Apparitions wiad Cures, London, 1906^ is unfortunately inoom- 
plete, lacking most of the documents printed in the App^dixes). 
Other valuable works are: F. de Grandmaison, Vtngt Gu4ri~ 
sons d LourdAsdUmUesmidMement, Paris, 1912 \ A. Vourch, 
Quelqws Cos de gu&risons de Lourdes et la fen, qui guSrit ; 
itude w4dicaU^y do. 1913; A. GemelH, La liotta contra 
Lourdes. Florence. 1912. Cib che risnondona ali AtveA-mvi di 
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Lourdes^ do. 1912 ; Dr. Boissarie, Lourdes: histoire medicale, may be found in the Revue ^pratique d'apologitigue, xvi [1913]. 
Paris, 1801, VCEuvre de Lourdes, do. 1908, Les graiides Quin- 0?here is also a large number of books and articles which discuss 
sons de Lourdes, do. 1901-13 ; J. Jdrgensen, Lourdes, Eng. the phenomena of Lourdes in a critical or hostile spirit, among 
tr., London, 1914; R. H. Benson, Lourdes, do. 1914; J. P. others, J. Rouby, La V4rii6 sut Lourdes, Paris, 1911; H. 
Baustert, Lowrdes U7id die Gegner tor dem Forum der Rexaduc, La Force curcdrice d Lourdes et la psyehotogie du 
Wissenscha'ft, Rindschleiden, 1913 ; A. Castelein, Le Sur- miracle, do. 1907 ; J. Bonfour, * Les Gudiisons miraculeuses,' 
uaturel dam les a/pparitions et dans les guirisons de Lourdes, in Revue de psychothirapte, June and July 1913 ; a discussion 
Paris, 1911. An interesting early account of Lourdes in English of the whole question of faith-hewing by several English 
may be found in D. S. Lawlor, Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees physicians and surgeons in Brit, Med, Journal, June 18th, 1910; 
and the Landes, London, 1870, pp. 296-448. an art. by F. W. Myers and his brother A, T. Myers in the 

With regard to Bernadette Soubirous and the early history Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,- ix. [1894] ; 
of the shnne see esp. L.J. M. Cros, Fotre-Dame de Lourdes, and a similar discussion by M. Mangin, ‘Les Gu^risons de 
Paris, 1901 (a summary of the historical portion of this work Tjourdes,’ in Annales des Scieyices Psyckigues, xvii. [1902] 816- 
may be found in The Month, Sept. 1910) ; L B. Estrade, Les 866. Two periodicals, the Annales de Lourdes and the Journal 
Appanitmis dc Lourdes, Tours, 1899 ; Dr. Doxous, La Grotte de la Grotte, provide inform atioii regarWng the reputed 
de Lourdes, safontaine, ses guirisons, Paris, 1885 ; S. Carrfcre, miracles and other incidents occurring during the pilgrimage 
Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, do. 1912 ; M. Reynfcs to the shrine. A bibliography of earlier books on Lourdes will 
Monlaur, La Vision de Bernadette, do. 1914. Two valuable be found in L. Clughet, Bibliographic du cuUe local de la 
articles by F. de Grandmaison, defending Bernadette on Frsr^fs Jlfane (France, Province d’Auch),pt. iii., Paris, 1903. 
medical grounds from the charge of hysteria and hallucination, HERBERT THURSTON, 
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LOVE (Psychological and Ethical).— i. The terested love, and, as they feel it, tend to pass into 
psychology of love.— Love, as a complex psychical harmony with one another, 
experience, may be classed as a * sentiment ’ or A passion is not only organized emotion ; it is 
‘passion,’ the term ‘ijassionJ bein^ here under- also organized desire. For our emotions have their 
stood not as an explosive outburst, but instinctive impulses, and these, when checked, 

as a deep Whether we tend to rise into conscious desires, into conative 


stable and complex organizationy^ 
life, but, whereas the term ‘sent*; 
higher intellectual development aii 


as a deep and stea&^'^''^. Whether we tend to rise into conscious desires, into conative 

and^i^wsior ^dencies often urging in conflicting direetions. 
stable and complex orga&o« we regard Now it is of the vejr nature of a steadfast passion 
life, but, whereas the tem ‘sent;d^ 1® allow tliese d^ires and emotions 

higher iAtellectual development aii*>«, ^o^onal place only as foms and ppressions of itself ; hence 
milt and subtlety of emotional operative wiihm the system a constant 

teristio feature of a passion as distiu®?*®’^ transforming influence. The emotions lose their 

mentis its forcefulness. A passion diara®- primitive explosiveness and violence, for these dm- 
complex of a predominantly forcefo^.I,®'®'®®''^'- “tegratmg tendencies are mconipatible with the 
A passion Ls been defiLd by t»onal centralizmg, mteCTatmg work of the passion itself, 

‘an organized system of emotions aii^ , dominant passion cunnlates 

When, as in the life of the lower animals5“'l ^ members, exdusivenesses faU away, 

impulses are independently active, the^^®®- fttsproion t“™3 to interest,. fear to respect, anger 
exMcise some mutual restreint: a dog *®‘“”.^ f*® the championship of just causes. The v^ 

from the pursuit of a oat by his mastl^y ®^ <^‘‘® °5»“ges its character as the 

no longer ^feels the pure joy of the chiv"'9“®d Pa«>ioa assumes mastery over the life. At first a 

fear oAis master’s displeisdre tends to 1® “ it 

the joy. But such restraint is external ” *>® ^t relaxes and diflerentiates itself as the 
tingent: it does not suggest self-restraint. vanous emotions and desires become ^insted . to 
holever, the various liotions of the sol^”' 'I® “®!^ 

found a^i object on which they can conc5®> ^ 

their desire' or their aversion, or have kT® that of organired effeotavenesa It m then a 

devoted to an idea about which, they dnstef'P ® S^7&®^g^ed?he gln^^ 

KlotfoS 8'®^® «P J^^Suy wliicri.m^ from or^iization and self-; 

‘ In every passion there 18 a system of self-control control. - .-n -i 

more or less efficiently the intensity and behavio*.*^ U As an organizing agency a passion Will be 
emotions.' 2 ^^-(gfunctional at each point of its system, expressing 

A mother loves her child. She may as circumstance requires, now through this 

jealous if an aunt or nurse wins too ^ rehotion or desire, now through that, 
child’s affection. But, if her love for tlf^ J<hl\ the love of an object, there is pleasure in presence and 


genuine, sue is grateiul tor tne KinoneSSt^^W^X m aosence; nope or qe^naency m anuoipaiaan; lear, 
toe child, and the jealousy fo inwardly 

Or she may yearn to shield him from everfeaang&^>r interest is oppoW or frusWed ; elation when we/ 
but will surrender, him despite her fears to thtr over obstacles; satisfaction or disappoinfmentinatfesin- 

inevitable perils of hardy growth. Here emotions'^’K^*^^®®^® ; regret loss^ injury, or destrnottonbf the 
o“soUcitn4 fear, and sJlire surrender, like those 

of jealousy and gratitude on toe fomer sn^si- ^ foregoing it will Vdeitr that, when 

tion, all feel the dominance of the steady, dism- soT.B.si»| the 'passion of love, we have in mind . 
1 See art. * JI. Idbofs Theory ol the Passions, ' in Mind, new difierent from, any mere passionate 


ier.jjxvi. [1907] 489. 
»J&.488. 


ft system of organized 
^ new ser., v,. 
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bilities of our own, save as our aflfcctions are strong. Every 
narrowing of love, every encroaohuient of egoism, means just 
so much blindness to the good." ^ 

So Plato, as we see in the BepitbliCy connects the 
philosophical element in human nature ve^ inti- 
mately with that which * makes him fond of what 
he understands, and again makes him want to 
understand what he is attracted to,’ for ‘the 
understanding and the attraction go together, 
Indeed the very word ‘ philosophy ’ implies this. 

But there is still one qtiestion to be faced if the 
inolusiveness of love as a virtue is not to be mis- 
conceived. Ihere is such a thing as love’s hate, 
for the lover of good is the hater of evil.® Hence, 
so long as evil actually exists, love must exclude it 
with all the force of its being. Now, in order that 
evil may actually exist, it must graft itself on to 
the good. For evil is a source of disintegration, 
and nothing can be wholly evil without being 
wholly disintegrated. Plato points out, in the 
first book of the Bepuhlicj that it is only in virtue 
of there being honour among thieves that the gang 
can subsist at all. Evil, in fact, can subsist in 
actuality only in virtue of the good which it 
possesses ami enslaves. Hence, if love, through 
' successive redemptions of all the elements of good 
contained in things evil, becomes inclusive of all 
good, evil as an actuality must cease to be. We 
cannot, indeed, think of it as annihilated, but we 
can conceive it as depressed to an infra-actual level 
of reality. At best it could survive as a real possi- 
bility of evil, real, that is, in relation to the will. 
As an actuality it would have vanished from the 
world. Then, and not till then, will love be in- 
clusive of evil as of all else. For, though love 
cjuinot include actual evil, it must include at all 
times the possibility of e’^dl, seeing that the possi- 
bility of evil is implied in the possibility of good, 
and all moral choice is ultimately a choice between 
possible evil and possible good. Hence, when evil 
shall have been reduced to the status of a real 
possibility, it will cease to lie outside love. Love 
will then be all-inclusive. 

Litbratuke.— A. F. Shand, * (Character and the Emotions,’ 
Mindt new ser., v, [London, 18961, ‘ M. Ribot’s Theoiy of the 
Passions,’ i&., new ser. , xvi. [1907], The Foxmdationa ofChdroGtert 
do. 1914, and in G. F. Stout. Groundwork of Psychology ^ London 
andJSTew York, 1903, ch. xvi. ‘ The Sources of Tender Emotion* ; 
W. McDougrail, An Introduetimi to Social Psychology ^ London, 
1908: G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence^ 2 vols., 27ew York, 1904 ; 
W. R. Boyce Gibson, God with uSj London, 1909, ch. viii. 

For a more general treatment of the problem of love see F. 
M. Comford, * Olympian and Mystic Doctrines of Eros,* in 
Prom Religion to Philosophy, London, 1912 : Plato, Symposium 
Spinoza, JSthics, and ShoH Treatise, bk. li. ch. v. ; H. Jones, 
Broiling as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher^ G&^ow, 
1896, ch. Vi. Of. also R. L. , Nettleship, in Phuosoflieal 
Rffmains^f London, 1901, pp. 87, 81, 86, 91 f. ; for some living 
remarks on the meaning of love, F. von Hiigel, The Mystic^ 
Element of Religwi, London and New York, 1908, Index, 8,v . ; 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sddhand: The Realisation of Life, 
London, 1913. On the woblem of the relation of love to suffer- 
ing see A. G. Hogg* Earma and Redemption, Madras and 
Colombo, 1009, and also J. P. S. R. Gibson, art. ’Earma and 
the Problem of Unmerited Suffering,’ in Church Missionary 
Review, Isiv. llQlZ] 637. See also the standard works on 
Christian ethics. On the problem of sexu^ ethics see G. 
Stanley Hall, Adolescenee, and F. W. FSrster, Marriage and 
the Sex Problem, tr. Meyricfc Booth, London, 1913. On the appli- 
cation of love as an educational principle see F, W. FSrster, 
Jugendlehve, Zurich, 1904, and SmtUe und Charakter, do. 1908. 

W. R. Boyce Gibson. 

LOVE (Primitive).--The passion or emotion of 
love is as difficult to define as life itself, and prob- 
ably for the same reasons. The following state- 
ments are useful : 

* Simple 01 primitif comme toutes les forces colossales, Pamour 
parait ponrtant formd des 616ments de toutes les passions 
humaiiies.’-' Again, in its ‘fully developed form the passion 
which unites the sexes is perhaps the most compound of all 
human feelings. 3Ir. Spencer thus sums up the masterly 


1 Dewey-Tufts, p. 423. 

2 R. L: Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London. 
l;89^p- 157 f. 

moral evil, or sin, not suffering, sorrow, or pain, 

4 p- totcgacza, PhyMologie du plahir, Paris, 18S6, p. 243. 


analysis he has given of it .'—“Round the physical feeling form- 
ing the nucleus of the whole, are gathered the feelings produced 
by personal beautj', that constituting simple attachment, those 
of reverence, of love, of approbation, of self-esteem, of properf?y, 
of love of freedom, of sympathy. These, all greatly e^^ted, 
and severally tending to reflect their excitements on one 
another, unite to form the mental state we call love,”’i 
Mautegazza, speaking of it as a colossal force, and*" 
Spencer, in his reference to exaltation, rightly 
emphasize the most remarkable characteristic of 
sexual love. This is the temporary raising of the 
individual to a higher power, the intensifying of 
all his capacities. A woman of the people said : 

‘ When I am not in love, I am nothing.^ Nietzsche 
has eloquently described this result ; 

‘One seems to oneself transfigured, stronger, richer, more 
complete ; one is more complete. ... It is not merely that it 
changes the feeling of values ; the lover is worth more.* s 
For Plato love was a ‘ divine madness ’ ; he was 
thinking of its automatism, its sweeping away of 
reason and even consciousness. It was perhaps 
this aspect that led Schopenhauer and others to 
condemn it as an illusion. But ‘love is only a 
delusion in so far as the whole of life is a delusion, 
and if we accept the fact of life, it is unphilo- 
sophical to refuse to accept the fact of love.’ ® Ellis 
defines love ‘ in the sexual sense ’ as ‘ a synthesis 
of sexual emotion (in the primitive and uiicoloured 
sense) and friendship. ’ ^ It is a minimum definition . 

There is no doubt that the various forms of love- 
sexual, parental, fraternal, filial, and social— are 
kindred emotions. Their relative intensity de- 
creases from the sexual to the social, but, as this 
decreases, extension increases, and more and more 
ersons may be embraced. It is unnecessary to 

0 more than mention the sociological truth that 
in all its forms love plays a part in society only 
less important than that of the instinct to Hve. 

It brings together the primal elements of the 
family, it keeps the family together, and it unites 
in a certain fellow-feeling all members of a race or 
nation. 

I. Sexual love, — Especially in its sexual 
' grade, love has certainly during the progress of 
civilization become not only more refined and com- 
plex but more intense.® This is shown by a com- 
parison with modern savages. Not only is the 
impulse weak, but the physical development is 
inferior, and consequently the difficulty of obtain- 
ing sexual erethism is great.® A social result of 
this last condition is the orgy, a method of periodic 
artificial excitement (see below). Jealousy is fre- 
quently absent, among the Central Australians to 
a remarkable degree. 

‘ Amongst the Australian natives with whom we have come 
in contact, the feeling of sexual jealousy is not developed to 
anything like the extent to which it would appear to be in 
many other savage tribes. *7 

Jealousy, however, seems to have little or no 
connexion with sympathetic love, but to he entirely 
concerned with animal instinct and the sense of 
property, and many savages show jealousy to as 
remarkable a degree as the Central Australians 
show its absence. 

The question remains, and it is important for the 
study of the origin of the family, whether primitive 
love was merely organic desire. A pnoH it is 
conceivable that the family could have been estab- 
lished, monogamy made the type of marriage, and 

1 E. Westermarok, MTU, 192, quoting Spencer, Principles of 
P^ohology, i, 488. 

2 F, Nietzsche, Per Wille zur Madhl, Ldpzig, 1911, iii. 286. 
The neuro-muscular effects in man are curiously paralleled in 
animals not only by intensifled activity, but by morphological 
developments; ‘it produces n^w weapons, pigmenfe, colours 
and forms, . . . new rhythms, a new seductive music ’ (Havelock 
Ellis> Sex in Relation to Society [Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1^-1910, vol. vi.], p. 179). 

Ellis, p. 139. 4 J&.p. 13 §. 

5 Ellis, Analysis of the Sexual Impulse in Man (St\(die8 in 
the: Psychology of Sex, voL iii.), p. 220 f. ; Westermarok, Histwy 
of Euman Marriage^, London, 1901, p. 64a 
« Ellis, Sexual Impulse, pp, 211, 209. 

7 Spencer-Gillcn®, p. 99f. 
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more or less permanent unions fixed in social liabit, 
merely by the operation of animal instincts. 
Similar results of the same causes are sufficient in 
the case of the animal world to preserve the race 
and render it efficient. 

TJie accounts available vary from pessimistic 
denial of anything but reproductive impulse to ful- 
some predication of refined and romantic emotion. 
The contrast illustrates the difficulty of penetrating 
to the psychical processes or even the social feelings 
of the lower races. 

The Australian bride is generally dragged from 
home to the man to whom she is allotted. But 
‘ love ’ may come after marriage from kind treat- 
ment.^ It is pointed out that ‘love* must be 
assumed in Australian marriages by elopement, 
which was a recognized form of marriage.^ 

The Papuan language possesses no W’ord for 
* love.’ ® The Hos have no word for it ; but ‘ they 
feel it all the same.*^ The Paharias are said to 
form ‘ romantic * attaclmients.® 

An observer remarks even of the Arabs that ‘ the passion of 
love is, indeed, mucli talked of by the inhabitants of towns ; 
but I doubt whether anything is meant by them more than the 
grossest animal desire.’ ^ 

This statement is probably too sweeping, as also 
is the statement that the Bible contains no reference 
to romantic love.’ Love-songs are rare among the 
low'er races,® probably a mere result of the imperfect 
development of literature. But Polynesian peoples 
are adept at love-poetry,® which may be regarded 
as provmg some degree of an emotional refinement, 
or rather irradiation, of the passion of love. At 
the other extreme, physical contact, it has been 
remarked that kissing and caressing are rare 
among savages, except towards young children.’® 

Yet among the Eskimo ‘young couples are frequently seen 
rubbing noses, their favourite mark of affection, with an air of 
tenderness.’ 11 

Suicide, ■which is fairly fi-equent among the lower 
races, is often prompted by unrequited passion.’® 
But there are many trivial reasons for suicide 
which indicate merely a rudimentary development 
of character, and special conditions of social struc- 
ture must also be considered. It may be regarded 
as a general rule that love, of any degree or char- 
acter, is not an essential basis of marriage. Among 
the majority of early tribes marriage is a matter 
of arrangement ; spouses are allotted by the re- 
latives, often in infancy. In many cases such 
‘ betrothed ’ couples are prohibited from all associa- 
tion until inarriage takes place. That love, how- 
ever, may be a basis of permanent marriage is 
another matter. It is probably as essential as the 
needs of the offspring. Marriage by arrangement 
and * the marriage of convenience ’ were often con- 
tracted among the Greeks and Romans, They 
were frequent in mediasval Europe, and occur in 
modem civilization. But it is certain that social 
developments during the last century have involved 
a general adoption of the principle that marriage 
should be based on previous mutual attachment. 

In the majority of early societies the two sexes 
are strictly separated, at least after puberty. 
§uch a condition precludes much sympathy be- 
tween youths and maidens when marriage is to he 

1 B. Brough Smyth, Aborigirm of Kioforia, London, 1878, L 
p. xxiv. 

3 B. Malinowski, The Family anrnig the Australian Abori- 
gines^ London, 1918, p. 83. 

. 8 0. W. Abel, Savage Life in New Quineay London, 1902, p. 42. 

^ E. T. l>aIton, Deseriptive Ethnology of Bengali Calcutta, 
1872, p. 206. 

5 ib. p, 273. 8 Westermarck, Hum, Marr.^, p. 360. 

7 The statement is that of H. T. Finck, Romantic Love and 
Personal Beautpy London, 1887, p. 111). 

8 Westermarck, Hmn. Ma/rffi, p. 867 ; Ellis, Sexual Impulse, 
p. 212. 

8 0, Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 98; see also EBB viL 
■740*.'' 

quoting authorilaas, 

G. F; Lyon, Voyage ^ JHstm&ty, London, 1824, p. 868. 

Weetennsi!ck, pp. 


undertaken. This segregation sometimes extends 
to married life ; in other words, there is a develop- 
ment of sex-clannishness, due either to natural 
inclination or to a certain subjection of women. 
Hence it is not surprising that among peoples like 
those of Eastern Africa it is regarded as disgrace- 
ful in a wife to show afiection for her husband.’ 
Among most rude peoples the man treats the 
woman with more or less roughness. This is to 
some extent the case in barbarism and among the 
lower classes of civilized society.® The ancient 
Greeks, Chinese, Hindus, and Muslims represent 
that stage of culture in which woman is a slave, 
a prisoner, or both. Notions of female inferiority 
combine with a sense of property and of pro- 
prietary jealousy, and polygamy in some cases is 
a contributory factor. 

The conditions indicated above show that love 
in * primitive ’ society had little chance of develop- 
ment except in and after inariiage. * Love comes 
after marriage ’ is a proverb used by Plutarch and 
by the Eskimo savage ; it is common all over the 
world. What is termed ‘ romantic ’ love is rare, 
even in the highest societies, when the married 
state has been established for some time. Conjugal 
love is more afiection than passion, and affection 
depends on intellectual and moral sympathy ; com- 
munity of interests, habitual association, and 
mutual care of children contribute to the complete 
character of the emotion. These factors also are 
sufficient to produce permanence in marriage and 
to bind the family together. It is therefore un- 
necessary to call in the aid of teleology in general, 
or natural selection in particular, to explain the 
origin of the family. Nor is it possible to argue 
that ‘love has 'played little or no part in the 
institution of the family’® (see below, § i). The 
cannibal Niam-niam are said by a good observer 
to show an affection for their wives which is ‘ un- 
paralleled,* * and similar statements have been 
made of many savage peoples.® 

It is a justifiable conclusion that conjugal love 
was real, though elementary. Combined with 
occasional rough treatment, it was still genuine 
affection, based on sympathy as well as on the 
sexual impulse.® Similarly, of primitive love in 
general it may be concluded that it possessed the 
same elements, in a less developed state and capa- 
city, as modem love in its best manifestations. 
We need not accept either the frequent denials of 
any form of love or the attribution of * chivalrous * 
love to Bushmen and Congo savages.’ Lastly, in 
estimating the evidence of observers, it must be 
remembered that their diagnoses of love are not 
based on one invariable scientific definition of the 
emotion. 

I, Development of conjugal love. —The extension 
of the elementary sexual impulse into conjugal 
affection with its complex associations should be 
regarded as, sociologically, the most important 
feature in the natural nistory of love. This 
emotion seems to have developed sufficiently in 
piimitive society to assist in breaking down col- 
lective methods of mating, which apparently (as in 
Central Australia) were often liable to be induced . 
by the hard conditions of savage life. The hypo- 
thesis is frequently put forward that the family 
and social organization are essentially antagonistic; 
But the pacific way in which they -work together 
in existing races, both civilized ana.barharonsj 'and' 

1 "W. Muzizinger, Ostafrikainsishe iSitMdicTi, SohafiCbaasen, 1864;" 
p. 326. 1 ^ 

3 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigiim, Melfibnrne, 1881, p. 87 ; 

Malinowski, p. 83 ; JIf/ L 657. - - . . ■ 

8 As A. J. Md, The Primitive Family, "Sew York, 1918, p. 19. 

4 G. Scliweiiifn3% Thfi Hea/ft Lonto, 1873, i. 510. 

5 Westemarok, aum, p. 602.. 

. 6 5^'F. Boxi^^, in f 1^1 130 ; Malinowski, p. 83. 

7 As bY Wssbennait^ S ilfarr.®, p. 358. See on the 

whole JVZi 5S2; 
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also the fact that crude types of social organization 
have been broken up by the family, strongly oppose 
this partial view. 

It Is right to notice that a time came ‘ when the 
conditions of life became favourable to an expan- 
sion of the early family, when the chief obstacle to 
a gregarious life — scarcity of food — was overcome.' ^ 
But before that there was a different type of gre- 
gariousness, which, so far as it went, did possess 
elements antagonistic to conjugal affection, at least. 
It is probable that increased security of subsistence 
assisted the growth of this emotion and strengthened 
thereby the family bonds. Westermarck has argued: 

. ‘ Where the generative power is restricted to a certain season 
—a peculiarity which primitive man seems to have shared with 
other mammas— it cannot be the sexual instinct that causes 
the prolonged union of the sexes, nor can I conceive any other 
egoistic motive I hrt could for Ll.lsh.rj:-'. Co“>!d'ji-:!.r 

that lijc union l.i-sLs : !! aiLtr the i < : fin. atsd ilsai; 

it is accompanied with parental ciire, 1 conclude that it is tor 
the benefit of the young that male and female continue to live 
together. The tie which joins them seems, therefore, like 
parental affection, to be an instinct developed through natural 
selection. The tendency to feel some attachment to a being 
which has been the cause of pleasure ... is undoubtedly at- 
the bottom of this instinct. Such a feeling maj* originally have 
induced the sexes to remain united and the male to protect the 
female even after the sexual desire was gratified ; and if procur- 
ing great advantage to the species in the struggle for existence, 
conjugal attachment would naturally have developed into a 
specific characteristic.’ 2 

This is an important statement and calls for 
consideration. In the first place, the assumption 
that even the earliest palaeolithic men were capable 
only of periodic impulse is insecurely based. That 
a more or less regular capacity did ultimately 
develop from a periodic is a different matter. 
Secondly, even admitting the above-mentioned 
view, no account is taken of the phenomena of 
habit. Habit is the essential factor to-day, and 
must always have been, in the development of 
conjugal affection from the primary incidence of 
the sexual emotion. And here habit is reinforced 
by many associations, one of which is the care of i 
chUdren. Another, itself a strong emotion, is the ; 
proprietary feeling, strengthened by habit. Even 
the rudest savage woman feels a right of property 
in * her man,’ however badly he treats her. Again, 
the invocation of ‘natural selection’ is, when 
analyzed, merely rhetorical. Westermarck admits 
that the sexual impulse is ‘ at the bottom ’ of con- 
jugal aflection and prolonged union, but he here 
Ignores improved environment. Neither of these ; 
factors can, except by a metaphor, be identified 
with the agents or machinery of * natural selection.’ 

The fact is that improvement of conditions and 
development of nerve and intelligence have been 
accompanied by an increase both in emotions and 
in their control; the emotion of love in all its 

t rades has been no exception. To apply the 
octrine of the survival of the fittest to such a 
development within the species is a misapplication 
of Darwinism, or, rather, an unnecessary extension 
; of the doctrine. 

2. development of sexual love, — In order to 
^^t^ate aright not only the course of development, 
but tlm character, of modern love in its typical 
fonn, it is necessary to note some further elements 
-rln particular, complementary elements— in the 
love of man and woman.. Male . love is active and 
dominant ; female love is passive and subservient, 

. ‘ In men it is po^ble to trace a tendency to inflict pain, or tbe 
simulacrum of pain, on the women they love ; it is easier to 

trace in woman a delight in experiencing physical pain when 
.inflicted by a lover, and an eagerness to accept subjection to his 
will. Such a tendency is certainly normal.’ » 
vHence various aspects of manied life and of oourt- 
;pjip: 

Among the- Slavs, of the lower class the , wives feel hurt if 
not beaten by thek husbands ; the peasant women in 


some parts of Hungary do nob think they are loved by their 
husbands until they have received the first box on the ear; 
among the Italian Oamorrists a wife who is not beaten by her 
husband regards him as a fool.’ 1 ‘ In courtship, animal and 
human alike, the male plays the more active, the female the 
more passive part. During the season of love the males even 
of the most timid animal species engage in desperate combats 
with each other for the possession of the females, and there can 
be no doubt that our primeval human ancestors had, in the 
same way, to fight for their wives *, even now this kind of court- 
ship is far from being unknown among savages. Moreover, the 
male pursues and tries bo capture the female, and she, after 
some resistance, finally surrenders herself to him. The sexual 
impulse of the male is thus connected with a desire to win the 
female, and ^e sexual impulse of the female with a desire to be 
pursued and won by the male. In the female sex there is con- 
sequently an instinctive appreciation of manly strength and 
courage.*’ 2 

A connected result of male superiority in strength, 
activity, and courage is the element of protection 
in male love, and of trust on the side of the female. 
The pugnacity observed in the males, both of 
animals and of wild men, is one aspect of the 
general increase of capacity ’effected by passion. 
The intimate psychology of love reveals nob only 
an impulse for union, but an association in the 
male psychosis with an impulse for destruction, 
and even for devouring. Love often uses the 
language of eating. The natural modesty and 
coyness of the female play an important part both 
in stimulating the love of the male and in re- 
fining it, ‘La pudeur,’ says Guyau, ‘a civilise 
Tamour.’ ® Connected with these differences is the 
relative slowness of the growth of love in woman ; 
it proceeds by long circuiting. In men its growth 
is relatively rapid, and its duration generally less. 
Love, again, is ‘ only an episode in a man’s life, 
whereas for a woman it is the whole of her life.’ * 

Biologically, courtship is a stimulus of love, a 
means of producing tumescence. Owing to the 
differences of secondary characters noted above, 

1 the love of the male is expressed chiefty in acts of 
’ courtship, that of the female in receiving them. If 
the preservation of love in a permanent union is 
analyzed, it will be found that it depends on a 
more or less continuous process of courtship. 

A remarkable development of sexual love was 
made by the early Christians. This was the prac- 
tice of close but chaste unions between the virgins 
and young men (see art. Chastity). The poetic 
or romantic exploitation of love to which the 
custom led (as is shown by the literature) was per- 
haps the only sociological result. It is possible 
that this became a tradition and thus influenced 
the mediceval valuation and practice of chivalrous 
love. ‘For a mediaeval knight the chief object 
of life was love.’ It became a fonnal cult, and 
theoretically was defined as ‘ the chaste union of 
two hearts by virtue wrought.’ ^ Dante’s love for 
Beatrice is the highest type of the practice. Its 
essential condition was that the passion should be 
hopeless and should not be consummated in 
marriage. But, as with a similar ideal of love in 
ancient Greece, so in this case, the reality was 
generally immoral. The lady as a rule was the 
wife of another, and adultery was frequent. 

In European civilization to-day the factor of 
intellectual and moral sympathy in love has be- 
come more pronounced with the greater freedom 
and higher education of women. Sympathy 
strengthens affection, and aflection strengthens 
sympathy. The' element of equal friendship in 
love has been greatly increased, and thus, curi- 
ously, in spite of the levelling which has taken 
place to some extent in class-distinctions, has made 
love between members of different social spheres 
more rare. 

- A ’gentleman* to-day ’seldom ftdls lu love with a peasant 

1 Ellis, iSmtoZ Impulse^ p; 66 1 . 2 jg j i. 057. 

2 See Ellis, Svolution of Modesty (Studies in the Psychology 
of Sea, voL t>, p. 1 ; Stanley Hafi, in AJFs ix. [ 1897 ] SI. 
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girl, or an artizan with a “ lady." ' 1 Again, * to a cultivated 
mind youth and hcauty are by no means the only attractions 
of a woman ; and civilisation lias made female beauty more 
durable.’ 2 

Meamvliile, the importance iu marriage of com- 
patibility, physical and psychical, is becoming 
more and more recognized by the law. 

3. Social habits. — [a) Hestrictlons on love, — The 
majority of primitive peoples impose restrictions 
on the physical gratification of love except in the 
marriage relation. This tendency thus harmonizes 
with the biological law that mating is the final 
cause of love. But an errant tendency is inevit- 
able, and many peoples have permitted it, with a 
proviso. Thus, * the Jakuts see nothing immoral 
in free love, provided only that nobody suflers 
material loss by it.’ ^ In many of these cases the 
temporary possession of a lover is regarded as a 
test of complete womanhood, and in most of them 
the practice actually serves as a kind of trial - 
marriage. The case is very different in civiliza- 
tion. 

(6) The law of parity,-^ A social and a biological 
tendency act as complementary factors, the one dis- 
couraging and the other encouraging love between 
biolo^cal similars. The one tendency is expressed 
in the remarkable rules of exogamy ; ^ the other, 
which may or may not be connected, is the ten- 
dency for those persons to be mutually attracted 
who are of the same grade of pigmentation. It 
has long been a popular belief that fair persons are 
attracted by dark, and vice versa ; even that short 
persons are a,ttraeted by tall, and vice versa, 
A. Bain ^eaks of * the charm of disparity.’ 

♦But da Vinci affirmed clearly and repeatedly tne charm of 
parity . . . Hen fall in love vdth and marr}' those who re- 
semble themselves.’ s 

Modem investigations have established this con- 
clusion.® 

One of these began from ♦the popular notion that married 
people end by resembling each other.’ The explanation was 
that they began by so doing. On the other hand, persons are 
not attracted to members of the opposite sex ‘ who are strildngly 
unlike themselves in pigmentary characters.* ‘ With this feel- 
ing may perhaps be associated the feeling, certainly very widely 
felt, that one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even 
though closely allied, race.’? But the barriers between widely 
different races are occasionally broken by love. 

(c) Seasonal love, — Among primitive peoples 
there is a constant practice of what may be termed 
the periodic love-feast. Types of these are to be 
found among the Central Australians and the 
Dravidians of India. Certain festivals of medise- 
val Europe have been classed in the same eabegoiy, 
with little foundation.® A prevalent deduction 
from these ‘periods of licence ’ was that the morals 
of savages were degraded and licentious. But a 
closer study of savages makes it certain that their 
existence is ‘ just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyll ’ (as was the still earlier view, in- 
stituted by Kousseau).® A more recent deduction 
was that among ibe earliest men and the lowest 
modem savages pairing took place only in spring 
and at harvest^® The festivals in question would 
be ‘survivals’ of a primitive pairing - season. 
Among mammal and other animals (though not 
domestic), a periodic rut is general, though not 
universal. A doubtful statement has been made 
of so relatively a high type of people as the Cam- 
bodians that they exhibit a rut twice a year.^ It 


is a fact that spring and haiwest are among 
savages, barbarians, and modern peasants regular 
seasons both for gciieiai festivity and for special 
development of the sexual feelings. The reason 
may be partly biological, partly climatic, am I 
parily connected with the food-supply. The prob- 
able conclusion is that, the conditions being 
favourable for any sort of expansion and perhaps 
specially so for amorous expression—an increase in 
the sexual impulse during these periods is estab- 
lished for modern peoples — the opportunity is 
taken by societies, which express themselves only 
socially, to stimulate their normally feeble sexu- 
ality and to obtain organic relief.^ 

The principle of dramatization, which is at the 
root of magical ceremony, may be noted in love- 
charms, of which all folk-custom, from the 
Australian to the European, has a store, and in a 
large class of primitive marriage ceremonies, which 
generally typify union. The latter are organized 
love-charms. 2 

The connexion between love and religion is of 
the same nature as the connexion between love 
and art and life generally. 

* Very much of what is best in religion, art, and life, owes its 
charm to the progressively widening iritidiation of sexual 
feeling.* 3 

4. Homosexual love.— Sexual love between in- 
dividuals of the same sex is a not infrequent 
abnormality. ‘It probably occurs, at least spor- 
adically, among every race of mankind,’ * and in 
post-Homeric Greece it became, so far as the male 
sex was concerned, almost a ‘ national institution.’ ® 
Cases of congenital perversion are very rare ; habit 
and environment have been largely overlooked by 
investigators.® The majority of barbarian and 
civilized peoples have condemned the habit; in 
medheval Europe it seems to have been regarded 
as connected with witchcraft and heresy.*^ 

II. NOJ^-SJSX(rAL L0VE,—1, Parental love.— As 
in the case of conjugal love, observation of primi- 
tive peoples is contradictory ; but it is certain that 
maternal affection is universal, and paternal affec 
tion, though less intense, and often defective, ii 
normal in the human race.® 

According to Aristotle, parents love their children as belni 
portions of themselves. ^ Espinas regards this love as a modi 
fled love of self or property. 10 a. Bain, however, derlvei 
parental love from the ♦ intense pleasure in the embrace of ih 
young.' But, as Westermarck notes, ‘if the satisfaction ii 
animal contact were at the bottom of the maternal feeling 
conjugal affection ought by far to surpass it in intensity ; an( 
yet, among the lower races at least, the case is exactly there 
verse, conjugal affection being vastly inferior in degi'ee to 1 
mother’s love of her child.’ He adds ; ' It seems much mor 
likely that parents like to touch their children because the; 
love them, than that they love them because they touch them.’! 
According to Herbert Spencer, parental love is ‘essential!, 
love of the weak or helpless.’ Westermarck observes tha 
‘when the young are born in a state of utter helplessnes 
somebody must t^e care of them, or the species cannot sui 
yive, or, rather, such a speeies oould never have come int 
existence. The maternal instinct may thus be assumed toow 
its origin to the survival of the fittest, to the natural selecMo 
of useful spontaneous variations.’ 1 * But, as stated above, j 
is unnecessary to regard these instincts as cases of natun 
selection. 

3 . Filial love. — ‘ Children’s love of their parents is generail 
mu<^ weaker than the parents’ love of their children. . . . N 
individual is born -mth filial love.* But ‘ under normal dreun 
stances the infant from an early age displays some attachmeu 
to its parents,’ especially to the moiher. It is ‘not affeotio 
pure and simple, it is affection mingled with regard for th 
physical and mental superiority of the parent.* ^ 


1 Westermarck, Hum. Jfarr.s, p. 862. 

2ifIiLS91. 

s. Jb. ii. 423 ; see also W. C. Sumner, in JAI xxxi, [1901] 96. 

, 4 There is some evidence that love is rare between persons 
bro^ht up together from childhood (MI ii. 876). 

4 ^Us, Sexml Selectim in Man (StvMes in the PeycluAogv oj 
Sex, voh iv.), p. 195. 

«ib.pp.20l,208. 7J6.p. 198. 

8 EUis, Sex i/n Relation to Society, p, 218 f, ; Spencer-Gillen^>, 
ch. 3di. 

9 BiUis, Sexual Jmmlse, p. 209. 

, looie hypothesis of Max Kulischer, ZE viii. E187Q 162 fl. 
HMondi^, s.«. ♦Cambodgiens’ in Dietimmdire dee seieneei 
«ni&ropol!bj;r^w«, Paris, 1884^ 


1 Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society (‘The Orgy*), pp. 127 

147, 218ff. - ^ 

2 See A. E. Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1S(^ p. SIS. - • 
8 Stanley Hall, in Ix. 31. 

4HIiL 456. 

6Ib,p.468. ?/b.,p.m . 

8 Jb. f. 629, 5S1. ' 

9 Eth. Nic. vni. xiL 2. . ■ 

10 A. Ininas, Des SoeiiUa animaie^, Paris, 1879, p. 444. 

H Emo&ons md thA FiS®, Lohjdoh, 1880, p. 140. 

WifJJL lS?. - - ■ ^ ' 

Prinaiples of I*ondon, 1881, ii. 628 f, 

; iB/b.ii.194, 
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LOVE (Buddhist) 


to servant and conversely, and that of layman 
to recluse or Brahman and conversely. The prac- 
tical forms which these six several inodes of devo- 
tion or worship should take are simply and concisely 
described. For our present purpose it is chiedy 
interesting to note that they are prescribed not 
as mere duties or moral acts, but rather as ways 
of giving expression to a spirit of ‘ compassion ' 
felt by the agent. Thus not only should parents 
in five ways take compassion on {anu-kampanti^ 
lit. ‘ vibrate towards or after ’) their children, and 
teachers in five other ways take compassion on 
their pupils, but wives, in yet other five ways, 
should taice compassion on their husbands, friends 
and colleagues, in yet other five ways, should take 
compassion on any honourable man {kiilaputta ; 
this would refer pointedly to SingSla and his com- 
panions), in yet other five ways servants should 
take compassion on their master, and in yet other 
six ways recluses and Brahmans should take com- 
passion on the laity. The corresponding term in 
the other six cases of reciprocated service— e.gr., of 
children to parents, husbands to wives, etc. — is 
‘ministering to,’ or ‘waiting upon,’ And the 
choice of these two Pali words, differing as they 
do from those that we should find in a similar 
European catalogue, is interesting. The former 
word — to show, take, feel ‘compassion’ — while it 
is here applied, for instance, to the devotion of the 
good servant, is very often used in the Suttas for 
the supreme instance of the reciprocal devotion— 
that of a superior for inferiors— to wit, the com- 
passion moving a Buddha to spend himself ‘for the 
welfare, the happiness of many folk, for the good 
... of gods and men,’^ and ‘to live perpetually 
moved towards the welfare of all that lives and 
breathes.* ® It was this spirit that he prescribed 
for those whom he sent forth as missionaries.® For 
adl these six forms of mutual service or devotion 
a Christian catalogue would probably use the word 
‘love/ however much the sources and outlets of 
the emotion so termed are shown to differ. The 
fact that the Buddhist catalogue does not bring in 
its ethics to supplement, or flow from, Singfla’s 
religious beliefs, but supersedes the latter by the 
former, and, again, the fact that it substitutes the 
‘ divine emotion ’ of compassion and the practical 
devotion of ministry for our more familiar and 
pregnant ‘ love* show us the need that there is for 
caution in making affirmations about love in Bud- 
dhism. It may help us further towards some, or 
away from otner, conclusions if we examine in 
brief detail some of these forms as met with in the 
five Nik&,yas. 

1, Parental love,— -The typical form of intense 
and self-surrendering devotion is that of mother- 
love, just as the type of overwhelming sorrow is 
that of the bereaved mother.^ The wise man 
should cleave to a genuine friend— a watchful, 
loyal, sagacious, sympathizing friend — as the 
mother is devoted to her child.® And not only 
to his friends : 

‘ E'en as a mother vatcheth o'er her child, 

Her only child, even with life itself, 

So let us for all creatures, great or small. 

Develop such a boundless heart and mind, 

Ay, let us practise love lor ail the world, 

Upward and downward, yea, before, behind, 
Uncramped, free from ill-will and enmity.'^ 

This simile is quite in keeping with the chosen 
term ‘being moved, or vibrating towards,* or ‘com- 
passion,* since mother-love contains so large an 
element of pjCssionate, protecting pity, 

1 Llgha Nihaya^ iii. 211, etc. 
a AiigyUara mkSya, iv. 208, etc. 

^ Mahavagga, i, 10 (SBE xiii. [1881] 112); d. AUguttara 
SHkaya^ iv. 150. 

■ * C. A. P, RhjTB Davids, Psalms of th& Early Buddhists, pt. i. 
P> xzvii. 

. « ^ha Eikdya, iii. 188. 

, Pdiha (PTS, 1916), p. 8. 


2, Sex love. — No case is found of a woman 
seeking death or religion through the death not 
of her child, but of her husband. Sail does not 
appear in Buddhist literature. The anthology 
mentioned above has one case, vouched for by the 
Commentary only, of a man leaving the world 
because of ms young wife’s death from snake-bite.^ 
And women are recorded, in text and commentary, 
as having left the world because their husbands 
had forsaJcen it for religion. The power of sex to 
enthrall is fully acknowledged,® as is that of sex- 
repnlsion.® But there was no one ancient and 
moving ‘ Canticle ’ of sex-love calling for spiritual- 
ized annexation to the Buddhist books, such as we 
possess in the legacy left by Hebrew Scriptures to 
the Christian apostles. No allegory of the * com- 
passion ’ of a Buddha for his adherents is found in 
the pretty love-song of the Suita called ‘The 
Questions of Sakka.* ^ Conjugal love— a blend of 
sex-feeling, parent-feeling, and friendship— finds 
beautiful expression in old Indian literature, but in 
poems that are younger than early Buddhist hooks. 
This is possibly the outcome of a social evolution — 
an evolution which a century or two of Buddhist 
ethics as to the right devotion in husband and wife 
may have done much to bring about. It may be 
noted in this connexion that the A^okan rock and 
pillar edicts, although they are now and then didactic 
on family relations, are silent as to conjugal life. 
Again, it is perhaps a pathetic touch in the 
Anthologies that shows woman at her best ready 
for the comradeship, but man blind to it. Maha- 
Kassapa, who headed the, Order at the Buddha’s 
death, and Bhadda Kapilani, famed as a preacher, 
were, by commentarial tradition, husband and wife, 
and not in their final birth only. They left the 
world by mutual agreement, having gone tlirough 
the form of marriage to please their mn. She, in 
the poems attributed to her, glories in her ex- 
husband’s gifts and in their ‘spiritual friendship’ 
and common vision of the truth. His much longer 
poem reveals him as both the anchorite and the 
friend of mankind, even of the outcast, but has no 
word concerning her.® It is conceivable that the 
larger, more heterogeneous group composing the 
family in ancient India may have hindered the 
evolution of the conjugal relation. According to 
the sidelights thrown by the Suttas on domestic 
life, a girl left her home to enter the house not of 
her husband, but of her father-in-law.® She became 
more or less the servant of him and his wife as well 
as of her husband. Reference also is occasionally 
found to a second wife : 

* Woeful when sharing home with hostile wife.' 7 

3. Love towards the Buddha. — Filial love alone 
is the form wherein early Buddhist devotees gave 
expression to their feeling for the founder of their 
rule and doctrine. They confessed themselves not 
seldom as the ‘own moutn-born* sons and daughters 
of the Buddlia®— a sentiment which, in the later 
commentarial records, finds an echo in these 
children being termed severally ‘my son,’ etc., by 
the Master.® Yet, so far as the present writer 
knows, none of the usual terms for love or affection 
is applied to him, and certainly no one is spoken of 
as loving him by ‘taking compassion upon’ him. 
He, as father, teacher, ‘ recluse,^ is ministered to or 
waited upon ; it is he who ‘ takes compassion ’ on 
children, discijiles, and laity* Honour, worship, 
or homage, faith or confidence, and the term 
pasanna, which may he rendered ‘resting in,* 

1 Bhys Davids, Psalms, u. 84. 3 Ahguttara Eikdya, i. 1. 

8 Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 169 f., and several Suttas, 

4 T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the. Buddha, London, 
1899-1910, ii. 801. 

8 Rhys Davids, Psoitiw, i. 49, il. 369 f, 

8 Ma^hima Evk&ya, L 180 ; Rhys Davids, Psalms, 1. 159 f. 

7 Rhys Davids, Psalms, i 108, 163. 

8 Ib. pt. L p. xxxii, pt. ii. p. ,50, and passim, 

8 Dhdmmapada Commentary, i. 21, 430, etc. 
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* Eatisned with — such are the expressions for the 
emotion felt, hut not ‘love.’ The Indian words 
for love were not sufBciently elastic to cover this 
relation— a relation which was not the less deep 
and genuine, whether it was expressed in terms 
of the self-surrendering devotion or a believing and 
adoring ‘heart’ or of the intellectual love of the 
phUosophio mmd : 

* I see hiin with my mind as *t were mine eyes, 

By night, by day, incessant, watching ever. 

I reverence him while waiting for the morn. 

And thus methinks I’m ever with him dwelling. 

Truly my mind with him is joined, O br&hman.*! 

The emancipating force of his teaching drew the 
imagination : . ' 

* So I, leaving the men of vision cramped, 

Come aa the swan flies to the nflghty sea.* ^ 

And the charm or majesty of his presence drew by 
way of sense : 

*0 wondrous fair the AU-enhghtened shines 

Like a great storm-cloud in the summer sky. 

Thou on thy followers pourest xnrecious rain, 

. . . noble of aspect, whose skin 

Eesembleth gold, say, what is friar’s life 
To thee with presence so supremely fmr ?*8 
This adoration for his person is usually accepted, 
but not always : 

‘ Long have I wished, lord,* said the devoted Vakkali on his 
deathbed, ‘ to draw near to behold the Bsalted One, bat now is 
there no more strength left in me to come I * * Let be, Vakkali, 
what hast thou to do with seeing this poor frame of me? He 
who seeth^ihe Norm, he it is that seeth me ; he that seeth me 
is he who seeth the Norm.’ ^ 

And indeed it was the conviction that, in tliis man 
of the long and tireless ministry, carried out purely 


from sweet compassion for the sons of men, suen 
wisdom and goodness, charm and power, were com- 
bined as to banish, while and where he lived, the 
need for superhuman objects of worship from his 
followers, and which, long after he had passed 
away, aided the theological evolutions of Mahayan- 
ism — ^the conception, namely, of Mafiju^ri, and 
Avalokiteiivara, wisdom and compassion personi- 
fied. And Maitreya or Metteyya, the future 
Buddha, has been conceived as one who will revive 
the spirit of lovingkindness among men.® 

Love towards deities.— For deity, or the 
deities of its age, early Buddhism finds no need of 
adoring devotion. No deities in our sense of the 
word exist for it. All devas are more like our 
conception of angels, beings difi'ering from man- 
kind only in degree and in quality of physical and 
mental characteristics. They inhabited other more 
or less adjacent worlds or spheres. On earth w'ere 
nature-spirits or fairies, usually termed devata 
(lit. ‘ deity ’). All were to be treated with goodwill 
and friendliness, but nothing further. They were 
believed to have the power of communicating 
with man, and are found rebuking and admonish- 
ing the lax or lazy recluse. But in the case of the 
diosen few— a Buddha and his Arahants — it is 
the devas who render homage and minister to the 
man, not the reverse,® 

5. Ideal love. — ^The emotion of ideal love, though 
it was not reserved for any personified deify in 
Buddhism, and though it played largely round the 
person of the founder, was not otheiwise atrophied. 
It never appears as associated with the whole of 
that cosmooicy which, for the more intellectual 
Buddhists, takes the place of a theodicy. Devo- 
tion bestowed on a ‘cosmic mechanism,’^ not 
planned by divine wisdom, and involving for each 
and so mueh unspeakable suffering, was not to 
be looked for. But the Norm, as doctrine and as 
a part of that cosmos, in FlUi dkamma and 

\S8vtUit Nipaia, verses 1142, 1144. 

. a . ' i 

8 Bavifla, it 403, 811. = . 

® T. 19*10, p. 200* 


dhammata, constituted for the intelligent adherent 
a source of austere affection (rati), Admiration for 
dhammatd is a refrain in the Brethren’s antho- 
lo^,^ and the expression ‘love for the Norm’ 
{dmmmctgafd rati) is met with ; e.ff, (here called 
* the Ideal ’) ; 

' Is his love set on the Ideal, 

Other loves that Lpve euroasseth.* S 
The same emotion is aroused by the idea of 
Nirvana {mbhdndbhiratit a stronger form of rati ) ; 

‘ All my heart's love is to Nibbana given,' * 
and by that of the Sasana, or ‘religion,’ ‘rule’ 
(s&sanarati),* 

6 . Friendship. — ‘Goodwill and friendliness’ 
(avydpddai adosa, meftd) express, better perhaps 
than the overburdened word ‘love,’ that expanded 
sentiment of amity to all living things which the 
average man can cherish only for personal friend 
or comrade. The cultivation of amity {cariias)t 
pity, sympathetic gladness, and equanimity formed 
a sort 01 sublimated or higher sUai or code of 
morals, the first three of them forming a develop- 
ment of that ‘vibrating towards,’ or compassion, 
which is so essential an attitude in Buddhist 
ethics. It is to these that the Elder Bevata refers 
in defending himself against the charge that he 
lived in the woods to receive stolen goods : 

'Sifice I went forth from home to homeless life, 

Ne'er have 1 harboured conscious wish or plan 
Un-Ariyan or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, all this long interi'al 
“Let’s smite our fellow-creatures, let us slay. 

Let them be brought to pain and misery ! ” 

Nay, love I do avow, made infinite, 

trained, by orderly pro^saion grown, 

Even as by the Buddha it is taught. 

With all am I a friend, comrade to all, 

And to all creatures kind and merciful ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in goodwill is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drift or fiucjtuate 
I make my joy ; the sentiments sublime 
That evil men do shun I cultivate,’ 6 

If, as certain writers think, we should refrain 
from applying so warm-blooded a term as ‘love* 
to mettd, ‘ amity,’ this may be justified, perhaps, 
on etymological grounds, and on the ground ttAt 
Buddhism sets itself against passionate feeling. 

But it cannot he justified either by lukewarmness 
in the exordiums to practise mettd and sympariiy 
with pain or joy or by sluggishness in the carry- 
ing out of these virtues by leading Buddhists, 

It would be hard to find in ancient literature 
any exordium so aglow \vith ‘goodwill towards 
men ’ as that of the so-called Four Brahma-viharas, 
i,e. Best Dispositions, or Four Infinitudes : 

^SufEusiug, teuder and compassionate, such an one with the ' ' 
rays of our loving (or sympathizing) thought, and from him 
fortbgoing sufiosmg this and that quarter, the whole world 
with loving consciousness far-reaching, . . . beyond measure ; '< 
or, again, as that of the emancipation of mind, 
through ‘amity’ : 

* AU we means that can be used as bases for right doing . ^ : 
are outdicne in radiance and glory by this, wch takes oil - 
those up into itself.’? * 

If this be amity only, we can let love stand aside I - ’ 

There is no specific and positive injunction to : 
‘love your enemies,’ but this is only because ’the 
true spirit of the Dhamma would laW no fdlow- ^ ^ 
creatures as enemies. All , were eith^ to bO’ > ‘ 
‘ministered unto’ with hpimuf or tb^ b^ 
compassion upon in that spirit of grave / 

for thb burden of iU on earth— and in the : 

too-*-which is Buddhism at its omaridhal- 
‘Conquer the wxiathful fejr .ip^Idnbp^^ 
stingy by giving, the liaor. % 
scribed line of action. - . ^ 

7. Altruism.— Ahiohg/tite: ipr , catholic 

altruistic senrimentjthdwew the giving of 

. ‘ ; . ; 

y j®, ^ ^ . ■ .r ■ : 8 Tb. 1 186. 

- «/b. ii.28Q; 
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worldly, and the giving of spiritual, goods, 
Buddhist missionary labours from the earliest days 
are well known, and, from Anoka’s days, are 
matters of history. The Suftd describing a con- 
versation between the Master and Punna of the 
Sunaparantas — a hhikhhu whose labours were 
crowned with martyrdom— is typical of the incor- 
rigible unfaltering ‘amity’ of the missionary 
spirit.^ Of the other kind of giving, while dSna, 
‘liberality,’ is recommended, especially as a pious 
and profitable return to the dispensers of spiritual 
gifts, the absence of any systematic inculcation of 
‘charity,’ or poor relief, is noticeable. There 
were poor folk and beggars, for the ideal king is 
described as giving largely to such.® But the fact 
that the religious ‘ friar was termed almsman 
{hhiJchhu), and took his place as a beggar among 
beggars (save that he never * begged,” but only 
passed by), seems to indicate that the practice of 
charity at the door and in kind was a matter of 
course, not calling for special exhortation. Boyal 
donors gave their charity in almshalls at each city 
gate. 

A noteworthy feature in the developments of 
secedent Buddnism is the expansion, in eschato- 
logical hypotheses, of the altruistic spirit so 
strongly fostered, for life on earth, by the original 
teaching. In the early Dhamma concentrative 
self-training receives relatively more emphasis 
than any exercise in the expansion of emotional 
imagination. But in the altruistic patience and 
faith of the Bodliisattva ideal we see the mother- 
germ reaching a sublimity unattained in the poetic 
idealism of any other creed. 

LiTBRATURB.~In addition to works cited in footnotes, see 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, London, 1910, p. 60f. ; 
R. Pischel, Lehen und Lehre des Buddha, Leipzig, 1906, p. 
78 f., criticized in H. Oldenberg, ‘Der Buddbismus nnd die 
cbristliche Liebe,' d&m alien Indien, Berlin, 1910, p. 1 f. 

C. A. F. Khys Davids. 

LOVE (Celtic). — Gauls. — ^The Celts do not 
appear to have had at any time in their history 
any special god or goddess of love. In later times 
the numerous goddesses of fertility often possess 
the attributes of love-patrons ; and it is, therefore, 
probable that this conception was identified with 
them, if at any time it formed a special subject of 
worship among the Celts. We have, for example, 
among the goddesses of ancient Gaul one who is 
equated with Diana, but who possesses at the same 
time some of the characteristics of Venus (G. Grupp, 
KuUur der alien Kelten vmd Gertnanen, Munich, 
1905, p, 160). It is possible, then, that there was 
a tendency among the primitive Celts to assign 
love-attributes to some of their deities. Thus, we 
are not yet certain of the form of cult addressed to 
the Matres, who were the special patrons of women, 
presiding at child-birth ; but it was without doubt 
a kind of love- worship, especially that of mother- 
hood, since these goddesses are usually represented 
with a child in their arms. In Christian times 
these wooden figures, blackened with age, were 
often mistaken for those of the Virgin, and, under 
the name of Vierges noi/res, were ^en a place of 
honour in the churches (J. A. MacCmloch, The Bel. 
of the Anc. CdtSy Edmhurgh^91%p. 451 ; cf. 
also JSBE iii. 280), Another CTSiSs of divinities 
railed Virgines were also closely associated with 
1 he Mat res — in fact, this title may have been but 
an appellative of the latter. They were served by 
]>rie3tesses, who.se existence has been explained by 
r.he hypothesis that many Celtic divinities were at 
iirst female, and were, therefore, served hj women 
possessed of the tribal lore (ib. 317). Strabo (iv, 
V, 6), copying from Pytheas, who visited the 
w^estem seaboard of France about 322 B.a, gives 
m account of the mystic rites practised by some 
^mnite women who inhabited a small island in 

Jifajjhimay iiL 267 f. 2 Davids, Dialogues, i. 177. 


the ocean near the mouth of the Loire ; and, though 
Strabo calls these rites Bacchic, it is very probable 
that they were connected with some form of love- 
worship. 

In the betrothal rites of the founders of Mar- 
seilles there appear to be indications of the exist- 
ence of a love-god. We are told that the daughter 
of the king, after a splendid repast, entered the 
room with a full cup in her hand, and extended it, 
by chance or otherwise, to a stranger. The father 
sanctioned it at once, declaring that it was a god 
who "wished it (Aristotle, quoted by Athenasus, 
xiii. 36 [p. 576]). According to Plutarch {Ama- 
toriusy xxii., de Mulierum virtutihuSy xx.), it was 
customary among the Asiatic Celts for the betrothal 
to take place before the altar of the goddess, who, 
in the case which he cites, liappened to he Artemis. 
It is impossible to say how far those rites were 
influenced by the customs of the Greeks. 

In spite of the miserable condition to which 
women were reduced among the Gauls, they were 
renowned for their devotion and fidelity to their 
husbands (see Ethics and Morality [Celtic], 1. 2 ). 
Yet by the 4th cent. A.D., if we may accept the 
statement of the Emperor Julian [Orat. ii., text and 
tr. W. C. Wright, London, 1913, i. 218 f. ; also Ep. 
19 ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir A VUude de 
VantiguiU celtigue, Paris, 1906, p. 141), a sad change 
had taken place in the character of the Celtic 
women, especially among the Eastern Gauls. 

Julian relates that the Celts took the Rhine as a Judge of the 
fidelity of their wives. When a child was born, the father placed 
it on a shield and set it on the river. If the child was legitimate, 
it floated on the surface of the water ; but if, on the contrary, 
it was illegitimate, it was swallowed up by the waves. We are 
uncertain, however, whether the tribes referred to were Celtic 
or German. The love-motive also existed without doubt in the 
cult of the Earth, the great mother of gods and men, but to 
what extent it is impossible to say (cf. C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule, Paris, 1908, ii. 128). 

2. Irish.-j-In his well-known hymn St. Patrick 
prayed against the ^spells of women, smiths, and 
druids ’ (W. 0. E. Windisch, Irische Temte, Leipzig, 
1880 ff,, i. 66). The women to whom the saint 
refers were probably those of the side, who re- 
joiced in eternal youth and beauty, and whose 
capacity for love was so great that they would go 
forth themselves to woo and win mortals. Once the 
spell was cast, not even the greatest hero could 
resist. The important r61e played by these divine 
women in Irish mythology is revealed m the account 
of the adventures of Connla, where even the power- 
ful magic of druidism fails to remove the sp^. 

Connla, walking on the hills of Usnech in company with his 
father Cond, who was supreme king of Ireland from a.d. c. 122 
to c. 157, saw a beautiful damsel approaching. '{IShe was attired 
in a strange garb ; and, when Connla asked her whence she came, 
she replied : * We are the great Bid, hence we are called the 
people of the side,* i.e. of the mound or hillock. The father 
yv-ished to know with whom his son was speaking, so the damsel 
informed him that she had come to invite Connla, whom she 
loved, to the Mag Mell, ‘Plain of Delight,’ where dw^t King 
Boadag. * Come witli me,’ slie cried, ‘ Connla the Red, of the 
spreckled neck, flame-red, a yellow crown awaits thee; thy figure 
shall not wither, nor its youth nor its beauty till the dregful 
Judgment’ Cond then bade Oordn the druid, who, like the 
others, heard hut did not see the damsel, chant a magic song 
against her. She departed, but not before throwing Connla an 
apple, which was his sole sustenance for a month, and yet noth- 
ing dminished from it. After a while longing seized Connla 
for the damsd, and at the end of a month he beheld her again, 
when she addressed hiin thus: ‘It is no lofty seat on v^efa 
Connla sits among the short-lived mortals await&g fearful death. 
The ever-living beings W UthM} invite thee. Thou art a 
favourite of the men of Tethra, for they see thee every day in 
the assemblies of thy father’s house among thy dear frienda’ 
Again the king urged the druid to chant against her, but she 
made answer : * O Cond of the Hundred Battles, druidism is not 
loved, little has it progressed to honour on the Great Strand. 
A just man [probably an allusion to St. Patrick inserted in the 
saga] will come with a great following ; and his law will destroy 
the incantations of druids from passing the lips of black, lying 
demons.’ She then told Connla of another land, in which was 
no race save only women and maidens. When she had ended 
Connla pve abound into her ship of glass, and they sailed away. 
Prom that day to this they have never been seen, and no one 
knows whither they went (for the text of this saga see Win- 
disch, Irish Gramynar, tr. N. Moore, Cambridge, 1882, pp. 
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134-156; Fr. tr. in d’Arbois de Jubainville, I/l^pop4e celtiam m 
Jrlandet Paris, 1892, pp. 884-390 ; and a summary in K. Meyer 
and A. Nutt, Voyage oj Brauy London, 1896-97, i. 146 f.). 

Oengus, the beautiful, sometimes called Mac Ind 
Oc, * Son of the Young Ones’ (ic. of Dagda and 
Boand), is also a god of growth and fertiuty who 
possesses in a marked degree the attributes of a 
god of love. He has been called the Eros of the 
Gaels, because he was patron of Diarmaid, beloved 
of women, and because his kisses became birds which 
whispered thoughts of love to youths and maidens. 

The love-motive occurs very frequently in the 
stories of the Tuatha D6 Danann, the youth and 
beauty of whose women were supposed to be unfad- 
ing (S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadehca, London, 1892, 
ii. 203). One of tne earliest concerns Eri, sister of 
Bros, who was son of the Fomorian Elatha. 

The love-motive is equally prominent in the 
Voyages of Bran and Maelduin, which are close 
parallels to the adventures of Connla. In both of 
these stories the happy mortal is allowed to visit 
Elysium, which he finds to consist of an island 
inhabited by an amorous queen, who gladly wel- 
comes the mortal visitor and is equally reluctant 
to let him depart. 

A most interesting example of the development 
of the primitive love-theme is found in ‘Ciich- 
ulainn’s Sick Bed.’ 

This sag:a relates that one day Cdchulainn was struck with 
a horse switch by two strange women, one of whom was attired 
in green and the other in red, and in consequence of this blow 
he lay till the end of the year without speaking to any one. 
Then came a stranger who sang verses promising health and 
strength to the hero, if he would accept the invitation of the 
daughters of Aed Abrat, to one of whom, Fann, it would give 
heartfelt Joy to be espoused to Gdchulainn. Fann, daught^ of 
Mananndn mac Lir, who had been abandoned by her husband, 
had conceived a great affection for CT!LChulabm,aDd the stranger, 
whose name was Liban, bad been sent by her own husband, 
Labraid of the Quick Hand on the Sword, to tell Odchulainn 
that, if he would come and fight against Labraid's enenues, he 
should have. Fann as his wife. After sending his charioteer L6eg 
to visit the Plain of Delight, the great hero accepted the invita- 
tion and went to overthrow the opponents of Labraid. After 
remaining a month with Fann, he returned to Ireland, promis- 
ing to meether again at a trystlng place. Emer, his wife, having 
h^rd of this, went with fifty maidens, all armed with knives, to 
attack the lovers, and, when Fann saw them, she appealed to 
Odchulainn for protection, which he promised. He was then 
bitterly upbraids by Emer for having disgraced her before all the 
women of Erin. Once they were together in dignity, and they 
might be so again if he desired. Cdchulainn took pity on her ; and 
a contest then arose between the two women for the possession of 
the hero. The fairy queen finally yielded to the mortal, saying : 

* Woe 1 to give love to a person, 

If he does not take notice of it ; 

It is better to be turned away 
Unless one is loved as one loves.' 

When Mananndn became aware of this, he came east to seek 
Fann, and no one could see him but Fann alone. He gave her 
choice to remain with Ciichulainn or go with him. She answered : 

* There is, by our word, one of you whom I would rather follow 
than the other, but it is with you I shall go, for Ofichulainn 
has abandoned me— thou too hast no worthy queen, but Cuch- 
ulainnhas' (d’Arbois de Jubainville, JSpopSe celtigae, pg. 170- 
216 ; Nutt and Meyer, i. 153-167 ; ed. Windisch, i. 206-227). 

Without multiplying examples, it is obvious 
that the woman is usufQly the aggressive figure in 
Irish mythology. In Christian times where beliefs 
revealing the pagan love-theme have survived, the 
method of procedure is different, the man pursuing 
the woman, often against her wishes. Thus, when 
King Fiachna was fighting against the Scots and in 
great danger of his life, a stranger appeared to his 
wif Oj announcing that he would save her husband’s 
life if she would consent to yield herself to him. 
She agreed with reluctance ; ’and the child born of 
this union was the 7th cent. King Mongdn, of 
whom the annalist says : ‘ Every one knows tnat his 
real father was Majoiann^ ’ (Leabhar na hUidhret 
facsimile reprint, Dublin, 1870, p. 133®, 19). 

In the Cfichulainn cycle the love-motive is usually 
one of wild lust ; and, as these stories doubtless 
refiect, to a great extent, the condition of society 
at the; beginning of the Christian era, we can form 
from them' an idea of the status of :w 6 man at that 


period. In his analysis of the Tdin, the great epic 
of Ireland— which depicts to a great extent the 
morals of Connaught — H. Zimmer has pointed out 
that Medb, the heroine of the expedition, had been 
the wife of Conohobar, but, having abandoned him, 
married in succession two chiefs of the same name, 
Ailill, the second of whom is her husband at the 
beginning of the account (‘Der kulturgeschichtliche 
Hintergrnnd in den Erzahlungen der alten irischen 
Heldensage,’ SBAW, 1911, pp. 174-227). 

An idea of the unusual prominence of the love- 
motive in the early Irish saga can be formed from 
the list of titles given in d’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
Essai d^m catalogue de la UtUratttre 4piquc de 
rirlande (Paris, 1883). 

Thus on pp. 34-87 there are twelve stories bearing the title 
aithed, or ‘ elopement, * among the more important of which are 
Aithed Blatnaite, ingine Puiil, maicFhidaig, re Coinchulainnt 
or * Elopement of Blatnat, daughter of Pall, json of Fidach, to 
Ciichulainn * (of. Q. Keating, Bint, of Irelaind^ tr. J. O’Mahony, 
New York, 1866, pp. 282-284); Aithed Derdrenn re maccaih 
Usnig, or ‘ Elopement of Derdriu to the sons of Usnech,* iden- 
tical with Longes maevr-Uanigt or ‘ Exile of the Sons of Usnech 
(ed. Windisch, i. 67-82) ; and Aithed Graimie re DiarmaiU 
or ‘Elopement of Grainne to Diarmait’ {Booh of Lecan^ fol. 
181 ; Brit. Mas., Harley MSS, 5280, fol. 25). In addition to 
Cath na Suirghe and Cath Tochmarca, * Battle of the Demand 
in Marriage’ (d’Arhois de Jubainville, p. 82 f.), there are six 
sagas bearing the title compe7% or ‘conception’ (92-94), of 
which the most famous are Compert Con^dbair, or ‘Con- 
ception of Conchobar’ (LL 106), and Compert ConctUainn, 
or ‘Conception of Ouchulainn* (Windisch, pp. 134-145, 324 f.). 
Eachtra an Phalaia DhroicUiaoktamhuil, or * Adventures of 
the Enchanted Palace’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 124), is con- 
cerned entirely with love, as is also Osn-Jt a-mnas Ailetla, or 
‘ Single J ealousy of Ailill ’ (178). There are five stories with the 
title of ssre, or ‘love’ (205 f.), of which Sere Fhinn go criocaib 
Lochandy or ‘Love of Finn in Norway,* deserves to be men- 
tioned (Boy. Ir. Acad., Ossianic MS, 1789-X818>. As for those 
with the title of ioehrmre^ or ‘demand in marriage, 'there are 
at least twenty (224-231)i Of these, mention may be made of 
Tochmarc Beefola (ed. and tr. B. O'Looney, Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, i. [18703 174-183), Tochmarc Emere la 
Coinculairm, or ‘Demand in Marriage of Emer by Ouchulainn’ 
OVindisch, p. 324 f.), Tochmarc Etdine (t6. 317-133), etc. 

3 . Welsh. — In Brythonic mythology the natural- 
ism common to the Irish sagas has been greatly 
refined, and magic, especially in the form of the 
love-potion, assumes greater prominence. The 
nearest approach to a goddess of love is found in 
Branwen, ‘ White Bosom,’ daughter of a sea-god, 
who has been called the * Venus of the northern 
sea’ (C. I. Elton, Origins of English History? 
London, 1890, p. 291). She was in all probability 
a goddess of fertility, but reappears as Brangwaine 
in romance, giving a love-potion to Tristram, 
wiiich in itself is perhaps a reminiscence of her 
former attributes as a goddess of love, D 6 n, the 
Welsh equivalent of Danu, was also perhaps a 
goddess of fertility, and had for her children 
j Gwydion, Gilvsethwy, Amsethon, Govannon, and 
Arianrhod (MacCulloch, p. 103). All these divinities 
play a more or less important part in the story of 
Gilvsethwy’s illicit love for Goewin, the *'foot- 
holder ’ of Math in the Mabinogion, 

Eesorting to magic, Gwydion succeeded in obtaining for Matlr 
from the court of Pryderi certain swine sent him by Arawn, king 
of Aimwfn, for the purpose of aiding him in his love afEair. The 
trick was diKiovered, and a battle ensued, in which Gm'diondew 
Pryderi by enchantment. Having discovered that Gilvsthwy 
had seduced Goewin, Math transformed him and Gwydion 
successively into deer, swine, and wolves. It is also implied 
that Gwydion was the lover of his own sister Arianrhoo. by 
whom he had two children. MacCulloch su^ests (p. 106) that 
these are mythic reflexions of a time when such unions, perhaps 
only in royal houses, were permissible. Arianrhod, on her 
part^ while being the nustress of her brother, pretends to be. A 
virgm and refuses to acknowledge her children. 

The more or less universal type of the treadberqjw 
wife is found in the story of the unfaithful dawn- 
soddess, Blodenwedd, wno discov^s the, secret of . 
her husband’s life and then places Bhi at themercy 
of her lover (T. W. Myths and Legends 

oftheCdticMace,lj6'JA^^^ 

In the Welsh romAnce^the element of love, due 
pxinciptdly to foreign jnfiue&c^, assumes the aspect 
of wbman-^drsh^." ^ This^^n^^ attitude towards 
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HemyEuxley, London, 1900, ii. 268) that moral pur- 
pose, in the strict sense, is ‘ an article of exclusive 
human manufacture,’ he is wrong in denying^ it a 
place in the cosmic process. Human nature is an 
integral part of nature. If Nature is personified, 
human life is her crowning achievement. 

The development of *the moral sentiments, the moral law, 
devotion to unselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility of soul — 
these are Nature’s most highly wrought products, latest in 
coming to maturity ; they are the consummation, towards which ' 
all earlier prophecy has pointed* (J. Fiske, op. cif. p. 130). 

Now, these constitutive elements of the moral 
life are the root and ground of that assurance of 
Divine love which must be regarded in the first 
instance as an instinct or intuition of loving hearts. 
The writer of the Song of Songs makes a Hebrew 
maiden, inspired by her passion of holy love, ex- 
claim : ‘ For love is strong as death . . . the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord * 
(8®). This means not only that the pure love which 

f lows and burns in the human breast is a fire 
indled and cherished by God, but that it is an 
emanation from, and in quality identical with. His 
own uncreated flame of love. He ‘never is dis- 
honoured in the spark He gave us from his fire of 
fires ’ (Browning, Any Wife to Any Husband^ iv.). 
Follow the gleam, and it leads to God. ^ The natural 
is seen to he supernatural. * The spirit of man is 
the lamp of the Lord’ (Pr 20^). The prophet 
Hosea, made wise by a patient love outwearing 
mortal sin in his own home, had the truth flashed 
upon his mind that a human affection which bears, 
liopes, believes, endures all things, and never fails, 
is explicable only as a radiation from the love of 
God, a revelation of the heart of the Eternal. His 
own ideal conduct in the supreme moral crisis of 
his life sensitized his mind to receive a new and 
true image of the Absolute. His for^ving pity, 
his redeeming love, his confidence in fine ultimate 
triumph of good, gave him an unerring insight into 
the controlling principle of the Divine character. 
Love, he sees, is paramount in heaven and earth, 
and justice is its instrument. Love is therefore 
the Leitmotiv of his prophecy, his master-key' to the 
mysteries of religion and history. He dares to 
make his own confessio amantis the preface to a 
stupendous love-tale, of which the scene is the 
world and the hero is God. He r^resents Israel’s 
patient Divine Friend as saying, * i delight in love, 
and not in sacrifice. When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him. ... I drew them with cords 
of a man, with bands of love’ (6® ID* ^ ; cf. 14<). 
Later prophets and lawgivers reiterate Hosea’s 
teaching in many beautiful forms—*! have loved 
thee with an everlasting love: therefore have I 
continued lovingkindness unto thee’ (Jer 31®). 

* He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with 
singing’ (Zeph 3”; cf. Dt 4®^ 7* 10^®, Is 48^^ 63®). 

* But it is not too much to say that the entire faith 
and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, 
that all its characteristic views and ideas are first 
to he found in his hook’ (C. H, ComiU, The 
Prophets of Israel^ Chicago, 1899, p. 63). 

(c) Jesus linked His gospel with the prophecy of 
Hosea by repeatedly quoting the words * I will 
have mercy and not (ritual) sacrifice’ (M!t 9'® 12’^). 
No one was so swift as He to discover the evidences 
of Divine love in Nature. The beauty of flowers, 
the ways of birds, the benediction of the rain, the 
glory of clouds, and the splendour of the sun in its 
strength spoke to Him of a goodness that was over 
all and in all. He sanctioned the religions use of 
Nature. He assumed that God is omnipresent in 
the external world. But that was not His whole 
. message. Nature’s goodness was not His evangel. 
.Least of all did He woi-ship Nature. 

' * Enow, man hath aJl which Nature hath, but more, 

Axai Ih that more lie all his hopes of kqoA * 

' - (M. Arnold,. To an Independent Preacher^ 6 f. 

{Poet, London, 1890, p. 6]). 


And it is the spirit of the Ideal Man — His 
personal expression in word and deed — that con- 
stitutes mankind’s surest evidence of the love of 
God. In His compassion for the multitudes, His 
tendeimess to sinners, His hope for, the vilest, His 
yearning to bring back the lost, His forgiveness of 
those vaio ‘know not what they do,’ He is the 
Revealer of God. He changes Israel’s Lord of 
Hosts into mankind’s * Our Father. ’ The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Him as saying, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jii 14®), 
and the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord is a fact which science must reverently accept. 
Christ is indeed the crown of evolution, fulfilling 
not only the spiritual ideals of Israel, but the 
jeonian ethical strivings of Nature. 

* Our first reason, then, for believing that God is Love, is the 
authority of Jesus Christ— His declaration and manife^^^tation 
of the fact as God incarnate. That is to say, all the cumulative 
and complex proofs of Christianity are proofs to us of this fact, 
which simply is the kernel of Christianity. If Christianity is 
true, God is Love* (J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, 
London, 1904, p. 87). 

(d) The apostles always interpret Divine love^ in 
the light of Christ’s sacrifice. The love which 
inspired the early Church was more than that of 
the Father who makes His snn to shine on the evil 
and on the good. It was that of the Father who 
withheld not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all ; that of the Son who laid down His life 
for the sin of the world. In the NT the identifica- 
tion of Divine love with atonement is axiomatic, 
‘Herein is love’ — in a Divine initiative which 
provided a propitiation for sin (1 Jn 4^®). Personal 
faith centres in ‘ him that lovetli ns, and loosed us 
h'om our sins by his blood ’ (Rev 1®), in * the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me’ 
(Gal 2^®). It was His Spirit of sacrifice that con- 
quered the intellect as well as the heart of the 
ancient world. His age-long empire is the ex- 
pression, not of tlie love of power, but of the power 
of love. He can never cease to be hailed as 
‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love.* 

2, Human love. — Great and true conceptions of 
love have not been confined to any single nation. 
In the Greek classics love is often something mucli 
higher, purer, and nobler than sensual passion or 
natui-al desire. This fact appears clearly in the 
cosmogonic myths. The Eros of Hesiod is not 
‘ erotic’ in the later sense of the word. His Love 
is the fairest of the gods, who rules over the minds 
and councils of gods and men, the great uniting 
power, who brings order and harmony among the 
conflicting elements of Chaos. To the lofty mind 
of Plato love is the sympathy of afl&nities, the 
instinctive rushing together of kindred souls, the 
harmony of spirits, not without such a touch of 
natural feeling as strengthens without dishonour- 
ing the union. And the Stoics laid the foundation 
of a noble ethic in their conception of the brother- 
hood of men, regarded as akin to God, or even as 
children of one great Father. 

*Por we,* says the Hymn of Cleanthes, *are Thine offspring, 
alone of mortal things that live and walk the earth moolded in 
the image of the All°(cf. Ac 1728). 

But Christianity raises love to a higher mood, 
smites it with a new ardour, purifies it by the touch 
of God, making the natural love of man and woman 
sacramentally holy, and changing the bitterest foe 
into a potential mend as ‘the Brother for whom 
Christ died.’ The very vocabulary of love is 
changed, Eros, a word too often profaned, giving 
place to Agape. The natural elements of conjugal 
love, real and imperious enough, but consecrated 
now to the highest uses, have superadded to them 
the intunate communion of heart and soul. The 
genius of love is seen to be sacrifice, which has its 
source and sanction in God’s eternal self-giving, 
‘Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure * 

(Tennyson, In Jfsmortam, xxxii.). 
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Only of such lives can it be safely said that * love 
is an unerring light, and joy its own security’ 
(Wordsworth, OcU to Dutyi 19 f.)* The strongest 
affection decays unless it is rooted in idealism. 
The house of life cannot be built on the shifting 
sand of passion. Love faints and fails unless it is 
braced by the sense of duty. Lovelace’s hero, 
going to the. wars, says to Lucasta ; 

* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.’ 

It is always the ‘higher love’— patriotism, the 
passion for liberty, the enthusiasm of humanity, 
the zeal for God’s &ngdom, any one of which may 
claim love’s final sacrifice — ^that gives the affections 
of the home a purity and an intensity never dreamed 
of in the life of pampered individualism. When 
Christ says, ‘ He that loveth father or mother . , . 
son or daughter, more than me is not worthy of 
me,’ He is calling men to the ideal life, which 
includes whatsoever things are pure and lovely and 
of good report. * We needs must love the highest 
when w-e see it’ (Tennyson, Qmne:verey ad 
The truth is that the heart’s deejpest instinct — 
its passionate ‘amoris desiderium ’ — cannot be satis- 
fied with an earthly affection. The Hebrew poet 
speaks for the human race when he says that, as 
the hart pants for the water brooks, so his soul 
pants after God, thirsts for the living God (Ps 42^- 
*The most philosophical students of love from Plato and 
Plotinus to Augustine and Dante have felt that it demands, in 
' the last resort, an infinite object and an infinite response ’ 
ffllin^orth, p, 88). 

Modern science has immeasurably widened man’s 
mental horizon, and the vaster the material world 
becomes the greater is the spirit’s unrest in its cage 
of sense. It suflers from ‘ the malady of the ideal,’ 
and is restless till it rests in God. The deepest 
thoughts of a nation are expressed by its artists 
and poets. Kossetti painted human love languish- 
ing tor fullness of life, but evermore fearing death. 
Watts painted divine love leading life per aspera 
ad astra, Tennyson protests that his love would be 
half-dead to know that it must die {In Memoriam, 
XXXV.), while his faith in immortality stays itself 
on his deathless love of a friend. 

* Peace, let it be I for I loved him, and love him for ever : the 
dead are not dead but alive * {Vastness, ctdfin.). 

At the close of life his supreme wish was to 
‘learn that Love, which is, and was 
' ’ My Father, and my Brother, and my God I * 

^ (Dmt&S and Prayer^ 71.). 

Th } ?f„7T^«*.bwidred forms his reasoned 



Shall arise. 


If love is thus pro 
acter alike of God and o; 


through love. In love’s lore a ‘dry light’ helps 
but little. Theology at its best, like ‘ divine phil- 
osophy,’ is always charged with feeling. * Pectus 
facit tneologum,’ Selfishness absolutely disqualifies 
the student of divine things. God reveals Himself 
to those who tread, like Himself, the ‘ love-way 
the path of lowly service. ‘ Even as the eye,’ said 
Plotinus, ‘ could not behold the sun unless it were 
itself sunlike, so neither could the soul behold God 
if it were not Godlike ’ {Ennead^ i. vi. 9). Not to 
sympathize is not to understand. Love is the 
great hierophant of the mysteiies of God, He 
that willeth to do the will of God shall not doubt . 
His highest teaching (Jn 7^'^); but he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, and therefore 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen (1 Jn 4“), 
has lost ‘the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11®'-^). 

(c) The ideal society consisfi of persons animated 
and united by the spirit of love, each seeking the 
good of all and all of each. The programme of 
Christianity is the renewal of human life and the 
reconstruction of human society, on the basis of 
the faith that ‘ God is love.’ While hatred has a 
fatal power of division, love is the bond of perfect- 
ness (Col 3^^). Human associations are strong and 
stable in proportion as they are welded together by 
that brotherly love which is the law of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love ’ 

(Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel^ m. ii. 6-7). 

(c?) As man’s chief good, love is a task as well as 
a gift— an Aufgabe as well as a Gabe, It is not a 
passive sentiment or an involuntary emotion. The 
verb ‘ to love ’ has an imperative mood, which the 
greatest lawgivers— Jesus as well as Moses— 
frequently use. To this extent Christianity as 
well as Judaism is legalistic. The practice of love 
is the highest exercise of freedom, ‘ The love of 
the will ’ is no less real than that of the heart 
(Illingworth, p. 101). Love’s rise and progress are 
dependent on a continuous etibrt, and the more 
perfect it becomes the more does it embody the 
mmost desires and strongest impulses of the soul. 
It ismore than good-natnie, which is no satisfactory 
l^is for ethics ; more than good intentions, which 
are proverbially delusive ; it is a good will— which, 
according to Kant, is the one absolutely good 
thing in.the universe. 

(e) Ail duties spring ultimately from the one 
duty of love. It is more than a poetic fancy, it is 

;ely hue is ligh^ 


ship of love. To be right with Him wro 
heart of a lover or a child. Though 
breathes many passionate longings for such an 
intercourse, the NT alone exemplifies it in its per- 
fection. The bare notion of such a divine fellow- 
ship was strange to the Gentile, whose relation 
to the object of his worship was always cold 
and distant. Jesus lived in uninterrupt^ filial 
comimmion' with His Father, teaching His fol- 
lowers to do the same. It is their high privilege 
keep themselves in the love of God (Juae^^), and 
so to have His love shed abroad in their hei^s by 

/T>w e5\ ■ . 
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(5) The kno^l^^ of God.cain' he to hidden springs of ; 


And feed his saciMjQ^, 

(/) And love is 

laborious duties are performed, wit „ 
is true that * tasks ihjboturSvpf 
throng" ■ - - - — - 


’(M. Arnold,^ 

SF, [Foet. WorJ^y p. But the morhjn^ ; i 

heeds. the. heait -to^ fei the toI, It never fiouris^Cj 
long if ife roots^..lef t dty. Its strength and fruit^ 
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a famous fragment (frag. 855 N.^), characterizes the 
Ipve-goddess, here a personification of the passion 
itself, in the following*words : 

* Love is not love alone, but is called by many names ; it is 
Death, it is immortal Might, it is raging Frenzy, it is vehement 
Desire, it is Lamentation ; in Love is all activity, all peace, all 
that prompts to violence.’ 

Over and over again stress is laid upon the irre- 
sistible power of Love : he is the mightiest of all 
the gods (Eur. frags, 269, 430 ; Menand. frag. 236, 
iii. 67 K., frag. 449, iii. 129 K.) ; and not one of them 
(Soph. Trdch, 443), not even Zeus himself (Eur. 
frag. 684 ; Menand. frag. 209, iii. 60 K.), can with- 
stand his attack. 

* He is not wise,’ says Deianira in the Trachinice (411 f.), 
‘ who stands forth to contend with Love, like a boxer at close 
quarters.’ 

It is not difficult to imagine the result of this 
assumption upon the attitude of the average 
Athenian citizen. The celebrated lep6Bov\oi of the 
Corinthian Aphrodite (cf. Pind. frag. 122 and art. 
Hierododloi [Gi’seco-Koman]) help to explain the 
absence of moral repi'oacli directed against the 
notorious iraipai of Athens. Resistance to the on- 
set of Love is no less reprehensible than it is futile 
(Eur. frag. 340), though excessive indulgence is as 
much to be deprecatSi as entire abstinence (Eur. 
fi'ag. 428). Such self-control as was exhibited by 
Agesilaus in refraining, despite the violence of 
his passion, from accepting tne kiss offered by a 
beautiful Persian boy (Xen. Ages, v. 4f.)was so 
rare that the historian felt it to be altogether 
marvellous. 

5. Paederasty. — The passage last quoted con- 
fronts us with that form of the love-passion, the 
love of boys, which has come to be known as 
* Greek love,’ and has tamished the whole fabric 
of Greek morality. There is no trace of this custom 
to be found in the Homeric poems ; for the asser- 
tion of such relations ha^^g existed between 
Achilles and Patroclus is not, so far as we can 
tell, earlier than iEschylus (frag. 136 ITragicorum 
Grcecomm Fragmenta\ Leipzig, 1889, p. 44]). But 
there is no doubt of its antiquity, at any rate, 
among the Dorian branch of the Greek race. This 
is established by the evidence of certain Theraic 
inscriptions {hiscriptioncs in-sularum marts 

ASgcei, ed, F. Hiller von Gaertringen, iii. [1904] 
536 f.); by the relation between the elcrirvijSai and 
dtroLs in the disciplinary system of Spartan train- 
ing (Plut. Lyc, xvii. f. ; .^lian, Var, Mist, iii. 10, 
12); and by the curious custom of the Cretans, 
according to which the lover carried off his favourite 
by a show of force, and was more or less seriously 
resisted according to his supposed merit (Strabo, 
pp. 483, 484). The inveteracy of the habit may be 
attributed to its long descent from a primitive 
period when continuous military service involved 
a scarcity of women (Bethe, in Bhein, Mus, Ixii. 
438 ff’.). Moreover, it is fair to admit that the 
results of such companionship were by no means 
invariably bad. 

T. Gompcrz has well remarked that * the sentiment in question 
' appeared m as many, if noB more, varieties and gr^ations, than 
the love of women at the present day. Here, as elsewhere, a 
noUe sdon was often grafted upon a savage stock. Devotion, 

, enthusiastic, intense, ideal, was not infrequently the fruit of 
these attachments, the sensual oririn of which was entirely for- 
gotten* TMrJsers, Eng. tr., London, lWl-12, ii. 380). 

Such an elevation of sentiment is the easier to 
: , understand Ii we bear in mind the continuaUy in- 
. creasing segregation of the sexes to wHeh reference 
has already been made, and which, owing to the 
natural craving for sympatlw and affection, left a 
, gap to be otherwise filled. Widely spread as the 
i^ evu undoubtedly was,^ there were many— -probably 
^l^fij'increas nninber — who were keenly alive to 

'But sentiment varied among differ- 
and, as compared with Athens, 
ir(u3iiiea in this relation is itself 


Thebes and Elis were subject to an unenviable 
notoriety in this respect (Xen. Symp, viii. 34 ; Plat. 
Symp,lS2J)). ^ r 

fi. Philpsophic love. — Such was the state of 
society^ when""the teaching of Socrates began to 
open a new era inlthe progress of morality. By 
putting sexual desires more or less on the level 01 
the other bodily wants;(Xen. Mem, 9, 
iv. 38), Socrates scarcely advanced beyond the 
prudential standpoint of the ordina^ 

But his character, so c'iOTp^^tely ym^cated by 
Alcibiades in the Symposi'tim (215 A if.), was free 
from any suspicion of vice\ and, though ho some- 
times ironically pretended^ -to be enamoured of 
beauty (Xen. Mem. vi. i. 2-*, Symp, iv. 27), and 
actually described himself as^the lover of hLS 
younger companions and pupils (-Xen. Symp, viu. 

2), yet he energetically repressed .the erotic ten- 
dencies of his associates (Xen. Mem, i. ri- 2^ I* o)> 
and required that a spurious love shc^a 1^® 
verted into a true friendship aiming s0>l®ly at the 
moral improvement of the beloved objl^ct (Xen. 
Symp, viii. 27). Plato developed his im^ters 
teaching on this subject by connecting it wi th th^ 
innermost core of his philosophical system, 
in the dialogues Symposium and Fheedrus, h* ; 
pounded with matchless literary skill his doci 
respecting the true nature ana purpose of \o\ 

The argument in the Fhcedriis (250 A) starts from 
the hypothesis of the immortality and pre-existence 
of the soul, which in its ante-natal state was asso- 
ciated with the eternal verities of the ideal world. 
Now, the ideas of Justice and Temperance are 
scarcely visible in their earthly counterfeits, and 
their apprehension is difficult and seldom attained. 
But Beauty is always so conspicuous that its 
phenomenal representation attracts at once the 
admiration even of those who are strangers 
to the mysteries of wisdom, and are engrossed 
in their mortal surroundings. Thus souls from 
which the glories of the images once beheld have 
faded by contact with earthly clogs, so far from 
being sanctified and inspired by the sight of beauti- 
ful forms, are stirred only with fleshly desire. 
But it is different with the lover who la also a 
pMlosopher, and his progress is described in the 
lecture of Diotima reported by Socrates in the 
Symposium (pp. 210, 211). The true lover, by con- 
templating tne beauty of the beloved object, is 
immediately reminded of absolute Beauty itself. 
With his personal admiration for his beloved freed 
from the trammels of bodily fetters, he sees even 
more keenly the beauty of mind and character of 
which the outward form is only the reflexion. 
Presently he perceives the common kinship of 
beauty wherever it is manifested in action or 
thought, and learns that its complete apprehension 
is the task of a single science. Lastly, passing 
entirely from the inmvidual to the universal, his 
soul is so greatly purified as to become re-united 
with the idea of Beauty itself, which is the ulti- 
mate source of all beautiful persons and things 
belonging to the phenomenal world. , Such is the 
significance of rb 6pd<bs TatdepaoTetp (Symp. 211 B), 
or rb vtuSepaarreiv perb tpiXococfrias [Fkcedr, 249 A). ^ 
Plato’s philosophy left its mark upon subsequent 
ethical speculation, but was too much exalted to 
affect the opinion of the ordinaiy citizen. Aris- 
totle distinguished perfect friendship between good 
m^ based upon character from the spurious friend- 
ship of Ihver and beloved aiming at pleasure or 
utility {Eth. Nic, viii. 4. 1167a 1 ff. ). Whereas the 
Epicureans entirely rejected love as a violent im- 
pulse attended by freiugr and distraction (Epic. 

I j. Bomet has. recent^ ttudertoeii to show that the whole 
of the doctrine obmmomy attributed to Plato was acto^ly 
propagated by Socrates (Orsek Philomhif^ i;, * Thales to Bato,’ 
London, 1914, p. 140). It is obviously impossible to discuss the 
question here. 
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frag. 483 [Usenet]), the Stoics followed closely in 
Plato’s footsteps by recommending it to the Wise 
Man as an attempt to produce friendship witli 
youths who displayed in their beauty a capacity 
lor virtue (Diog. Laert. vii. 129 1 Stob. &l, ii. 
p. 115, 1 [Wachsmuth] ; Cic. Tusa, iv. 70, etc.). 
Plotinus, as might be expected, adopted the rules 
laid down in the Symposium as a means of approach 
to the supra-rational and transcendent First Being 
(Porphyr. Vii» Flotm, xxiii.). On the other hand, 
Plutarch, whose dialogue entitled ipujriKSs aimed at 
reconciling conflicting views by a return to the 
commonsense point of view, while he was largely 
influenced by Platonic imagex*y, vindicated the 
claim of woman as the proper object of a divinely 
inspired passion (21, p. 766 Eff.). We even find 
Plato condemned altogether as unworthy of seri- 
ous attention by such writers as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus {de Admir. vi dicendi in Demosth.t 
p. 1027), Athenmus (508 D), and Heraclitus, the 
author of the Homeric Allegories (76, p. 101, 19). 

7* Romantic love;— In the meantime we are able 
to trace the growth in Greek literatm’e of the 
romantic love-story in which the hero and heroine, 
who have fallen in love at first sight, after a series 
of adventures are at last happDy united. The 
realistic treatment by Euripides of certain tragic 
subjects was undoubtedly one of the causes which 
contributed to the appearance of the domestic 
drama known as the New Comedy* Among the 
stock elements in the plots of Menander and his 
rivals we find the intrigue, of the son of a rich 
citizen with a dav e-girl who often proves to have 
been originally a free^bbrn Athenian exposed by or 
otherwise lost to her parents I the overreaching of 
an unsympathetic parent or a rascally pander by 
the cunning of a devoted slave or parasite; and 
the ultimate reconciliation of all parties, leading 
to the marriage of the happy lovers. But pathos 
and sentiment were entirely alien to the cold at- 
mosphere and artificial mechanism of these plays. 
A new tone— that of sympathy with the fortunes 
of the lovers— asserted itself for the first time in 
some of the masterpieces of Alexandrian literature. 
Whether this was merely the result of the difiiision 
of the Hellenic spirit outside the confines of the 
city communities through the countries which then 
constituted the civilized world, or more specifically 
of closer acquaintance with popular Eastern tales 
such as that of Abradates and Panthea‘'in Xeno- 
phon ((7vrqp. V. i. 3, VI. i. 31 ff., iv. 2-11, vn. i. 
29-32, iii. 2-16 ; see J. P. Mahafiy, Greek Life and 
Thoughl^i London, 1896, p. 254; E. Rohde, Der 
griechische Boman\ p. 583 ff.), it is impossible now 
to determine. The vigour of Alexandrian love- 

C try receives its best illustration in the third 
k of Apollonius’s A rpowawiictz, where the growth 
of Medea^s passion for Jason, the conflicting in tei'- 
ests prompting her to struggle against it, and her 
final submission to an irresistible emotion are 
depicted with poetic power of a veiw high order. 
There is no doubt that Vergil made Apollonius his 
chief model when constructing the well-known 
episode of the loves of Dido and AEneas. Another 
example was the love-story of Acontius and Cydippe 
d^cribed by Callimachus in the course of a digres- 
sion in the ^tia, the conclusion of which has 
receuriy been discovered in one of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (no. 1011 [=vii. [1910] 15 ff.]). The various 
features which became common to the writers of 
these romantic narratives have been summarized 
(A. Couat, La Poisie alexandrine sous les trois 
PtpUmees, Paris, 1882, pp. 140-160 ; J. P. Mahaffy, 
follows: (1) the minute por- 


;,( 2 ) 


cijf,. p. 256 ff.). as 

:traitTire\of the j^r^nal b^utyof the! 

•the sudden interbositioU of- the. love^gpu vuw 
first meeting; (3) the record of . the imsto 
obstsiictm^ Sie fulfilment of th^ wish^i. (4) the 


description of the pangs of thwarted love ; and (5) 
the importance attached to the preservation of the 
vii'gin purity of the heroine amidst all her trials 
and dangers until her final reunion with the hero. 
It is unnecessary to follow in detail the influence 
exerted by the art of Callimachus and PhiJetas 
upon Latin poetry, and especially upon the works 
of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid ; but mention 
should be made ot the MiX7?(ria/c(i of Aristides, which . 
had an extensive circulation in the Roman era 
(Ovid, Trist^ ii. 413; Lucian, Am. i.). This was a 
collection of erotic tales put together in the 2nd 
cent. B.O., whose general character may be infened 
from Petronius, Apuleius’s Metamorphoses^ and 
Lucian’s Asinus. The work of Parthenius dedi- 
cated to Cornelius Gallus^ was diflerent in both 
scope and purpose : it consisted of excerpts relat- 
ing to the misfortunes of lovers and drawn from 
various historians and poets. The characteristic 
features of the romantic love-story enumerated 
above were closely followed by the later romance- 
writers (iptariKol; cf. art. FICTION [Primitive] (^‘)), 
who were the direct inheritors of the Alexandrian 
tradition and became extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages (I. Bekker, Anecd, Grceca, Berlin, 
1814, p. 1082). The best of these novels was the 
AEthiopica of Heliodoms (3rd cent. A.D.), who was 
preceded by Xenophon, the author of the E^hesiaca, 
and followed bv Achilles Tatius {Leimppe and 
Clito^on) and Chariton (Cheer eas and Cedtirrhoe). 
The vaphnis and CMoe of Longus was constructed 
according to the same plan, but under the influence 
of the pastoral Idylls of Theocritus. To these 
names should be added the fictitious love-letters of 
Alciphron and Aristjenetus, which aimed at restor- 
ing the Attic flavour of the New Comedy. 

Lixkeatore.— S everal of the authorities consulted have been 
indicated above. Certain portions of the subject-matter are , 
covered by E. Bethe, * Die dorische Knabenliebe,’ Bhein, Mva. 
IxU. [19071 488 fl. J E. Rohde, Der griechische JJowon*, Leipzig, 
1900. For the ethical development in general, see the authori- 
ties quoted under Ethics anh Moealttt (Greek), and especially 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien (?n*£oAen, Berlin, 1888, L 
204-208 ; J. Denis, Bistoire des theories, et dee idies moredes 
daws Paris, 1879, ii,122-lS4i 

A. G. Pearson. 

LOVE (Jewish).— The dictionaries define love 
as ‘ a feeling of strong personal attachment, in- 
duced by that which delignts or commands admira- 
tion.’ The subdivisions of this sentiment comprise 
the impulses of attachment, due to sexual instinct, 
or the mutual affections of man and woman ; the 
impulses which direct the mutual aflections of 
members of ope family, parents and children, 
brothers and other relatives ; the attachment that 
springs from sympathetic sentiments of people with 
harmonious cnaracter, friendship; and, finally, 
the various metaphorical usages of the word, as 
the love for moral and intellectual ideals. To the 
last class belongs the religious concept of love 
for God, while the particular Biblical conception of 
God’s love for Israel is closely related to the idea 
of paternal affection. 

I. Sexual love. — ^Love for woman as an irre^ . 
sistible impulse is most strongly represented, in . 
Canticles in the words : 

‘Lave is strong as death ; jealousy L? cruel as the grave; the . 
flakes thereof are flashes of tire, a very ttoe of. the. Lord./ 
Many waters cannot quench love^ neither cahthe floods drown 
it ; if a man would give all the substance of his house for love^ 
he would utterly be contemned *(8^). - ' - ^ 

The passion of sexual.initiittst which, must^^ ele- 
vated by a feeling of Idvie is repeatedly referred to 
in the same book (2«^: 58"* i see also 1“* ^ 2"* 

31 - 4 , 6 . io . 77 )^ and .sensuous life of the low physical 
type: oftffla. directly (Pr 7^®) or 

as-.the most for reprehensible 

Biblical stories give us 
inst^ces of the power of sexual passion, 
as pi the caj^ of Samson (Jg 16^ where the 
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demonic power of woman over man leads man to 
ruin. Similar is the case of Shechem (Gu 34), 
though in his case the love for Dinah is not of the 
strictly carnal nature which characterizes the rela- 
tion between Samson and Delilah. The love of 
King Solomon for many strange women— a proto- 
type of the baneful influence of the harem on 
olitics in the Orient— is given in the Bible (1 K 
D) as the cause of the downfall of the wisest of 
kings. The Rabbis consistently prove from this 
story that it is impossible for any man to guard 
against the influence of woman, and use this fact 
as support for the theological doctrine l^at law is 
unchangeable ; for even Solomon, who thought he 
was wise enough to be safe from having his heart 
turned away by women (Dt 17^^), fell a victim to 
their influence {Ex. Bahbd, ch. vi., Tanhmm^ Ex.^ 
ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 18). 

With equal force sexual passion is described in 
the case of Amnon, raping his stepsister Tamar 
(2 S 13), when, after the gratification of the brutal 
impulse, Amnon’s passion turns into hatred and 
disgust (v.i®), a story which has a remarkable 
parallel in Max Halbe’s tragedy Jttgend (Berlin, 
1893). The term ‘love’ is also used with regard 
to other physical pleasures, as love for delicacies 
(Gn 27^). 

2 . Matrimonial and parental love. — ^The higher 
conception of matrimonial love as an attachment 
which elevates sexual relationship, just as the 
latter without such relationship is degrading, is 
often referred to both in principle and in illustra- 
tive story. The case of Jacob, who was \villing to 
work seven years in order to gain Rachel, and the 
remark that those seven years passed by like ‘a 
few days ’ (Gn 29^®), as well as the hope of Leah 
that the birth of her third son would make Jacob 
love her (v.^), show that ideal matrimonial rela- 
tions are to be governed by spiritual affection. 
Thus the marriage of Isaac andRebekah, arranged 
by their parents, ripens into love (Gn 24®’^). A 
further stage to the relation of Jacob and liOah is 
that of Elkanah and Hannah (1 S 1 ®), where the 
husband tries to console his wife, longing for the 
blessing of children, by saying, * Am I not better 
to thee than ten sons ? ’ David is spurred by the 
love of Miclial to do great acts of valour (IS-^) — a 
conception of life akin to that of troubadour times. 
Even in the story of Esther the king’s love for the 
queen (Est 2 ^'^), while in many ways showing the 
characteristics of an Oriental despot, willing to 
give half of his kingdom away in order to gratify 
the whim of an odalisk, is presented as an attach- 
inent seizing the king with the force of a sudden 
■ passion. Such passion is referred to in the case of 
a captive of war, and the law requiring that she 
be allowed time to become assimilated to her en- 
vironment is dictated W a delicate understanding 
of womanly feelings (Dt 2Do-^4). The placing of 
duty above personal feeling underlies the law for 
the conduct of a man who has two wives, one 
of whom is beloved, and the other hated (w.^®'^’). 
It is worthy of note that Rabbinical apologetics 
explains the love as a tribute of piety and hatred 
as being ‘ hated by God’ {Slfre, ed!. M: Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 113). At the same time Rabbinic 
ethics derives from this law a condemnation of 
polygamy as leading to domestic trouble In 
a warning against sexual licence the author of 
Ptoverbs advises (5*®) devotion to ‘the loving hind 
and the pleasant doe ’ ; and the author of Ecclesi- 
astes gives as a recipe for happiness the advice : 

* Ltve joj-fully wifch the wife whom thou lovest ah the days 
. .. of the life of thy vanity ... for that is thy portion in life' (9»). 

; ;It is significant that such advice was put in the 
mouth of King Solomon. In full harmony with 
tmxs conception of domestic felicity, as the highest 
. ’^idealof 'iife, are many Rabbinical statements. 


* Of him who loves his wife lilvO him^iClf iiud honours her more 
than himself, Scripture (J(‘b 0--^) sa;.s: “ Thou shall know that 
thy tent is in peace" ' {Ycbhum6tk, 62b). 

Closely related to this conception of love is the 
love of children, so often referred to in the OT, 
and already implied in tlie many passages praising 
the happiness derived from the possession of chil- 
dren (Ps 127®’® 328®, Pr 17®) and the misfortune of 
not having children, as in the case of Rachel, udio 
would rather die than live without them (Gn .30^), 
and in the similar case of Hannah (1 S 1 ). The 
love of Jacob for Joseph, because ‘he was the son 
of his old age * (Gn 37®^’), and the love for Benjamin, 
who, in addition to being a son of his father’s old 
age, was the only one lett of his mother (44®®), are 
so naturally presented that they show the psycho- 
logical continuity of human nature. The same 
feature of truly human life is seen in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, where the father loves the daring 
hunter Esau, while Rebekah feels more affection 
for Jacob, the young man of domestic habits (25®®). 
Such affection does not rest in the blood, but is 
often stronger in persons attracted by congenial 
feelings. There is hardly in the whole world’s 
literature a nobler expression of devotion than the 
words spoken by Ruth to Naomi (Ru l“^*)j and 
the words of felicitation spoken to Naomi on the 
birth of Ruth’s son, that Ruth’s love for her is 
greater than that of seven sons (4^®), are felt by 
the reader of to-day as a profound truth, just as 
they were at the time when they were written. A 
similar feeling of affinity is that of the faithful 
servant, of which the law takes cognizance in the 
case of a slave who would rather stay in the house 
of his master than go free (Dt 15^®, Ex 21 ®). 

3 . Friendship and wider love. — The love of 
friends is naturally presented in comparison with 
that arising from sexual and blood relationship. 
David says of Jonathan : * Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women’ (2 S 1 ®®). 
A true friend is one ‘ that stioketh closer than a 
brother’ (Pr 18®^). False friends who fail in the 
hour of need axe often referred to (Ezk ifiss-sst 
23®' ®, Hos 2 ®' ^®, La P®, Ps 109"*^*). The happiness 

that friendship brings in poverty is contrasted with 
abundance and hatred (Pr In correct inter- 

pretation of this experience the Rabbis speak of the 
natural friendship of the ostracized for each other, 
naming the proselytes, slaves, and ravens (Talm. 
P^sahtm, 1136), As specimen of the highest love 
the Rabbis give the case of David and Jonathan 
(1 S 20 ^^), and contrast it with that of Amnon and 
Tamar, showing that the first, because unselfish, 
lasted, while the second, being based on carnal 
passion, could not last {Abhdtii, v. 16). 

Love, as not limited to friends, but extended to 
all mankind, is a principle the priority of which 
Jewish and Christian theologians have been con- 
testing with one another. On the J ewish side it was 
claimed that the command, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19^®), is universal. As 
proof for this conception it was adduced that the 
commandment of lovd in the same chapter is ex- 
tended to the stranger, ‘ for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egy-pt ’ (v.®^),^ and that, therefore, it 
expresses implicitly the idea of Hillel (o,??,)— a 
teacher of the 1 st cent. B.c.— ‘ What is nateful 
unto thee do not unto thy neighbour ; this is the 
whole Torah, and all the rest is its commentary’ 
(Talm, Shabhath, 31a), It is claimed that in tfie 
same sense Rabbi Aqlbfi, a teacher of the 2 nd 
cent., said ; ‘ “ Love thy neighbour as thyself ” is 
a great principle ® in the Torah ’ {Sifrd, Q^dMsMm, 
ch, 4 ; x^Tushidml M^dhaHm^ x. 3). Christianity, 
on the other ha^id, claims that Jesus, in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan ^k 10 ®®*®®), was the fii'st to 
answer the question, Who is my neighbour?, in 

1 See aUiQ Dt IQi*. , ® Or the fandamentol principle. 
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the universalistic sense. ^ One might introduce the 
'Sirgument that the Rabbis interpret the command- 
ment, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as teaching 
a humane method of execution, evidently implying 
that even the criminal remains our neighbour 
(Talm. Pes. 75rt), The Hebrew word Ohehh (‘lover’) 
for friend is also used in the social sense, as in the 
case of Hiram and David (1 K 5^® [EV 5^]). 

True love is tested by the sincerity which will 
not hesitate to rebuke and which will accept 
rebuke (Pr 9®), but, on the other hand, loving 
friendship will overlook faults (10^^ 17®). In 
the same sense the Talmud reports that Johanan 
ben Nuri praised his companion Rabbi Aqlba 
for having loved him more each time that their 
teacher chastised him on the ^ound of a charge 
made by Johanan {AraJchhii 166), For this reason 
controversy on religious questions between father 
and son, teacher and disciple, will promote their 
mutual love {Qiddii'SMnf 306). At the same time 
it is commanded to suppress hostile feelings. I)i 
Talmudic casuistry the question is asked, What 
precedes, if a man see at the same time his enemy’s 
. and his friend’s ox or ass lying under his burden 
(Ex 23*) ? The answer is given that he must first 
help his enemy * in order that he train himself in 
subduing passion ’ {Bdhhd 326). Love is 

also used in. the plain social sense, as when it is 
said that ‘ breakfast removes jealousy and brings 
loveV(t6. 1076). The making of fnends is true 
greatness. He is a strong man who can turn his 
enemy into a (Jhhdth P. Nathan, cli. 23). 

Just as tnie friendship is praised and recom- 
mended, so false friendship is condemned. The 
Rabbis warn man to keep at a distance from high 
officials, for Hliey pose as lovers, when they have 
use for you, and will not assist you in the time 
of distress’ {Abhdth, ii, 3). The utilitarian point 
of view in friendship is presented in the case of 
Canaan who — so the Talmud says— admonished 
his sons to love one another, hut at the same time 
to love all vices iJP^sdhim, 1136). On the other 
hand, it is cited as an expression of true love, 
when Rabbi Judah han-Nasi, while the spiiitual 
head of the Jewish community, repealed his own 
decision in a legal case when he heard that Rabbi 
Jose had decided difierently. 

4. Metaphorical uses.— Love in the metaphorical 
sense is used very frequently in connexion with 
wisdom, especially in the introduction to Proverbs 
(4® 8^^) ; see also the counterpart of loving folly or 
hating wisdom ( 1®® 8®*), As true wisdom is identical 
with Bie Torah, we find the love of the Torah (Ps 
11997. lesj and of God’s commandments (vv.-*’'- 
monotonously repeated in the long Psalm, which 
evidently is the work of an early Pharisee who 
anticipates the ideal presented in the sayings of 
the Fathers : 

‘ Turn it [the Torah] over and turn it over, for everything is 
in it, speculate over it, grox\’ old and grey with it, and never 
depart from it, for there is no higher conception of life than 
thw * {Sitidth, V. 22). 

This conception is repeated innumerable times in 
theory and story. In commenting on the passage, 

‘ This day thou art become the people of the Lord 
thy (^d^(I)t 27®), the Rabbis say ; 

' ‘Israel had Indeed become God's people forty years previ- 
ously, but Scripture widaes to say that to ore who studies the 
Torah earnestly, it becoraes new ever^ day ' Wf}. ^ 

As an example of such devotion Joshua is q[uoted | 
{M^ndJi6th, 996), to whom God said, not in the | 
sense of a commandment, but in the sense of a 
. blessing,, that the Torah should not depart out of 
■ \ his mouth (Jos 1®}. 

Thejoyeof instruction— in Hebrew synonymous. 

. with reproof (Pr I2^}^wisdom (29®), punty 

tighteousitess.CFs 45^), and kindness (Micfi?) 
are characteristic traits of the pious; just ics tp love 

> M. Xiozaniff/ Die dee Jiidtrdime, yianl^ort, 
pp.M4-l83r ■' 


their opjiosites is characteristic of the wicked (Ps 
52*^ ). The injunction of Micah (6®) to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God is 
presented by a Rabbi of the 4th cent, as the sum- 
total of ‘the 613 commandments of the Torah’ 
{Mahkdth, 24a). The true disciple of Aaron is, 
according to Hillel, ‘he that loves peace and 
pursues it’ {Abhdth, i. 12; cf. Ps 34^^). To 
Rabbinic theology ethical conduct and ritualistic 
conformity are equally divine commands (i6. ii. 1), 
and therefore the righteous is he who practises 
God’s laws ■without regard to material advantage. 
Moses took care of J oseph’s remains (Ex 13^®) while 
the Israelites were busy trying to secure the 
booty of the drowned Egyptians, which sliows how 
he loved God’s commandments {SCt&h, 13a), for to 
bury the dead is the highest of the cardinal virtues 
(see To 2®«, Mt Lk 9*®). Fulfilling God’s 
commandments at a mat personal sacrifice is an- 
other proof of love. The legend reports that Rabbi 
Gamaliel bought a palm-manch at a thousand 
drachmae to fulfil the divine commandment (Lv 
23^®) even whOe on board a ship {SukJcdh, 416). A 
similar story of ^ great number of ducats paid for 
an ethrdg (citron used on the same occasion) is 
told by L. Milnz, Rabbi Eleasar gmannt Schemen 
Bokoach^ Trfeves, 1895, p. 115. God’s sanctuary, as 
a place where only the righteous may set their foot 
(Ps 15^)i is also an object of love for the righteous 
(26®). In a eudflemonistic sense love is advised for 
the practical pursuits of life in the Rabbinic saying : 

‘ Love M^lakhah [work in the sense of man’s occapationl, 
avoid oflSce and seek not the acquaintance of those in power ’ 
{IbMih, i. 10). 

As devotion to practical pursuits, love is mentioned 
in the case of king Uzziah, who is praised as one 
who ‘ loved husbandry ’ (2 Oh 26^®). Perhaps the 
obscure passage in Ec 6® is to be interpreted in ' 
this sense of a king who is devoted ‘to the 
field.’ The popularity of a king is referred to as 
love in 1 S 18^®. As a love of the ruler for Uie 
people the Rabbis define the devotion to public 
improvements in the case of Joshua, who is said to 
have built roads and erected public buildings 
{'Eruhhin, 226). Time-serving is impHcitly con- 
demned in those who ‘ love the rich, while the poor 
is hated by his own neighbour’ (Pr 14®®), Pro- 
phets who seek their ©"wn material advantage are 
denounced as ‘watchmen loving to slumber’ (Is 
56^*), and the people steeped in materialism are 
said to ‘ love cakes of raisin ’ (Hos 3^). 

A special theological aspect of love in the 
metaphorical sense is the use of the word as refer- . 
ring to the mutual relation of God and Israel, both 
ill Biblical and in Rabbinical literature. The 
traditional liturgy speaks very often of God’s love 
for Israel in giving it His commandments, especi- 
ally Sabbath and holy days, and this love is often 
referred to in the Bible as the love of a father for 
liis children, as that of a loving husband, and 
especially as that of a bridegroom (Dfc 7®- 23^, 

1 K 10®, 2 Oh 2^1 9®, Is 43< 63®, Hos 3^ 91® IP 14^ 

Mai 1® 2^^). Inasmuch as Israel is ordained to 
maintain the heritage of Abraham to do justice 
(Gn 18^®), God loves justice and righteousness^ (Pg, 'A'. 
335 3725 jg 618J hates him ‘that lovetk ;; 
violence’ (Ps 11®). As Zion stands fqj: the embodi- 
ment of cdl that is. noble, God loyes Mount Zion 
(78^) ; and, as toael’s patri^chs were the living 
representatives of this ideaJi God love* them and, 
for their sake, their d^cendaints (Bfc 4®^), Just as . 
Israel is not selected ;by God, for His power, but 
for Hisinghteotifin^sfl)^ 7® ICP ; cf. Pr 16®), so He 
loViw the^humHo (Is ,06®) and His symbol, the . 

(IDt! -Prosperity is not a sign of v 
God’e ioye, and' affliction is not a sign of His..;- 
liatr^, -for the Lord often ‘ correcteth him that he ' 
loveth* (Pr 3^®^ see Job Yet prosperity is 
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repeatedly quoted as a token of God’s love, as in the 
case of Solomon (2 S 12®^). In a satirical sense the 
correctional value of suftering is referred to in a 
Talmudic story. 

B. ^anfna calls on his friend R. Johanan who is ill, and 
f?T sufferings. Johanan answers: 

•Neither the suffenngs nor their reward* {JBerahhdth, 5&). 

The case of king Manasseh (2 Ch 33^®** ) is quoted 
^ proof that suffering ought to be receiveu with 
love {SarMdrtn, 1016). 

As a fundamental doctrine R. Aqtba presents 
the principle^ that God loved mankind, for He 
created man in His image ; He loved Israel, for 
He called them His children ; and, furthermore, 
Israel is beloved by God, for He gave them a most 
precious gift. His Torah {Abhdth, iii. 14). R. 
Aqiba evidently wishes to grade God’s love as the 
love of mankind in general, of Israel in particular, 
and of the law-observant Israelite as the best 
beloved. God, according to Rabbinic ethics, loves 
especially the humble and peaceful {B^rdkhdthy 
17a), and more generally him who is beloved by 
ms fellow-men {Ihhdth, iii. 10). Modesty is the 
best means to gain God’s love. 

I love you, says God to Israel, because, when I elevate you, 
for Abraham called himself “dust and 
Moses said of himself and Aaron : “ What 
are we ? 168), and David called himself : ** I am a worm, 

and no man » (Ps 22«) ’ 89a). ’ 

says the Talmud in a different passage 
1136), him who is calm, temperate, and 
humble, but hates him who is a hypocrite, >vho 
r offer testimony when he Icnows something 
of the case, and who sees his neighbour commit a 
wrong and testifies, although he is the sole witness 
(gossip). Most probably in the sense of condemn- 
ing luxury in the building of synagogues R. Hisda, 
who lived m Babylonia in the 3rd cent.,’savs, 
commenting on Ps 87® : ^ ^ j > 

* God loves the gates, ornamented with the HaiakSh [play on 
words: ftyan, ‘\e»p of stones.’ and 25 

syn^ogues and schoolhouses * (,B<!rdkh0thj 8a). 

It is TOnsistent with this principle that the true 
lOT^lite ’^^o is beloved of God is in the sense of 
St. Paul (Ro2-®) the spiritual Israelite, and there- 
fore the heathen who came to Hillel to be converted 
a^d desired to be assured that he might become 
nigh priest, was satisfied when he heard that *the 
stranger who comes with his staff and wallet has 
the same rights as the Israelites who are called 
Ood s children ’ MJsW, 316). Israel is beloved 
Dv iioa, for the Sk^khtndh accompanies them 
waerever they are exiled {M‘gUm, 29a). A dis- 
toctly polemical idea is found in the statement of 
It. Jose, who says : ‘ God loves Israel so that thev 
need no mediator’ {Ydnia, 52a), probably ah 
V pospel of John 

(3 f d ). _ T; et the Kabbinic theologians considered 

’loa) 266 j 

is 

« s love for God. It is enjomed as a duty in 
Ut 6 , and this section is tlie principal part of the 
daily morning and evening devotion, thus practi- 
cwly enjoining the doctrine of Jesus 
which niakes this the principal commandment! 
I^he injunction to love God is typic^ of the 
Deuteronomic code (5^® 10« and often) and of 

the Psalms, w'here the pious are called lovers of 
of His salvation, or of His riffhteousness 
““ d0» 97« I19>« etc.). To thos^who loSfm 

Neh 1» 13“ Mai 

J"), TOd therefore Abraham (Is 4is, 2 Ch 20’) and 
3®) S'l'e called lovers of God, and 
God’s enemies 

discussion, leading 
Ch^ianity.’is cS^ 
& “ Rliezer and R. 


Joshua, whether the piety of Job is to be found 
his love or in his fear of God (Sdtdh, 276). The 
love of God is characterized in the Talmud by 
man’s conduct, which sheds lustre on his religion 
{Y6md, 86a). As Zion stands for Israel’s ideal, 
the pious are those who love Zion (Ps 122®) and 
the wicked those who love strange gods, often 
presented by the met^hor of adultery and sinful 
love (Is 57®, Jer 2®® 8®, Ezk 16'®, Hos 2'^ 4'®}. From 
a practical point of view the Talmudists say that 
one who marries his daughter to a Rabbi {K^thil- 
hhdthi 1116), or one who studies the Torah with no 
expectation of w^orldly glory {N^dMrim 62a), loves 
(jod. A special sign of the love of God is submis- 
sion to His decrees, as in the case of Hananiah ben 
Hezekiah and his school, who wrote down ‘the 
scroll of the fasts’ (a chronicle of Israel’s mis- 
fortunes) because they rejoiced at the tribulations, 
thus exemplifying the spirit of Job, who served God 
out of love. 

See, further, ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ section 
below, §§2,4. 

Leteratuhe. — In addition to the Je\^’ish sources quoted in 
article, see H. Griinebaum, * Der Grundzug und 
^twicklung der Liebe iin Judenthume,’ in A. Geiger's Wis$. 
Zeituchr. TheoL, ii. [1836] 286, iii. [1837] 69, 180; M. 

L^anis, TU Mhi^ of Judaism, iL. Philadelphia, 1901; S. 
bchechter, Studies %n Judaism, 2nd ser., London, 1908. • Sainta 
K. Kohler, art. ‘Love/.in Ji? 
vm. [1904] 188-190. Of. also art. Oonscibncb (Jewish); M. 
Joseph, / Jewish Ethics,’ in Religious Systems of the World, 
XiOndon, 1901, pp, 696—708. HeUTSCH 

LOVE (Muhammadan).— Although in the Qur’an 
the vengeance and wrath of Allah are more forcibly 
depicted than His mercy and love, any one reading 
the successive revelations in chronofogieal order, 
as f^ as possible, will observe that the latter con- 
ception was gradually gaining ground from tlie 
hour when the Prophet’s struggle for recognition 
began to the day when his victory was no longer 
doubtM, The epithet wadud (* loving ’) is applied 
w Allah in a ^ra of the oldest Mecca period 
(Ixxxv. 14) ; but, with this exception, and a few 

ohnAI’S dflf.inor •frArn f.liA rvAv.in.J 


to divine love occur m those chapters which were 
revealed at Medina. It is likely that his settle- 
ment in a city where he could not fail to be 
brought into contact with Cliristian ideas co- 
operated with the happy change in his fortunes 
and ^used him to emphasize the milder aspects of 
Allah in a corresponding degree. Of these refer- 
enc(^, v/hich are about thirty in number, most are 
brief statements that God lovas various classes of 
men— a.o the beneficent, the patient, those who 
trust m Him, fight for Him, keep themselves pure, 
and so on — and that He does not love various other 
classes, such as the transgressors, the proud, and 
the unjust. Muhammad denies the claim of the 
Jews and Christians to he the children and, in a 
pecuh^sense, the beloved of Allah (v. 21). Man’s 
love of Gk)d is mentioned in three passages : some 
men t^e idols which they love as much as they 
lo'i^ADah, but the faithful love Allah more than 
anythi^ (ii' ifiO) ; those who love God must 
follow H^ Prophet, then God will love and forgive 
H any of the faithful apostalze, 
^ah Will fill their places with men whom He 
loves and who love Him (v. 69). 

Many te^tions ascribed to the Prophet on the 
su^ect of <We love m far beyond the somewhat 
Mid perfunctory aflusions in the Qur’an, but 
toere w no reason to suppose that they are gehnme. 
Ihey belong to the mystical doctrine which de- 
velop^ under ChristiM influence in the 2nd cent 
of Islam, Md which in the coarse of time estab- 
lish^ itself, as a guiding and inspiring principle, 
at the centre of Muhammadanism. The lolIonunK 
examples Me often cited by §afi authors ; ^ 
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^^Tien God loves a man, his sins hurt him not ; and one who 
repents of sin is even as one who is without sin’ (Qili aZ-qulub, 
Cairo, 1310 a.h., ii, 60. 16). 

Qod said : * False are they who pretend to love Me, but when 
the night covers them sleep and forget Me. Does not every lover 
love to be alone with his beloved ? Lo, I am near to those whom 
I love. I hearken to their secret thoughts and prayers, and I am 
the witness of their moaning and lamentation ’ (ib, ii. 60. 22). 

God Paid; *My servant draws nigh unto Me by works of 
deyoiiion, and I love him ; and when I love him, I am the car 
•by which he hears and the eye by which he sees and the tongue 
by which he speaks ’ (cf. al-QushayrI, Risdlat Cairo, 1318 A.H., 
169, penult ; there are several versions of this tradition). 

It is obvious that the doctrine of divine love will 
assume different forms according to the relative 
orthodoxy of its exponents, we often find it 
linked with mysticism of an ascetic or devotional 
type, while in other cases it accompanies a 
thorough-going pantheism, or occupies various 
points between those extremes. The subject is 
exhaustively treated by Ghazali in bk. vi. of his 
Ihyd (Bulaq, 1289 A.H., iv. 280-349), Only a brief 
abstract can be given here, but this will suffice to 
show the scoije and development of the doctrine as 
it is set forth in the most popular and authoritative 
encyclopsBdia of Muhammadan ethics. i 

Love Q}.ubb) is the natural desire for that which gives pleasure ; 
when that desire g^rows intense, it is called ‘passion’ Ciahq). 
Each of the bodily senses takes pleasure in different objects. 
Similarly, the spiritual sense, whose organ is the heart (qalb)^ 
has its ow*n objects of pleasure which are imperceptible to the 
bodily senses. Ghaz&li enumerates five chief causes of love : 
(1) Sclf-intei’est, Every one desires to preserve his life or to 
make it as perfect as possible. Therefore men hate death and 
seek wealth, children, etc. (2) Beneficence, Men love those 
who benefit them. This is indirectly a species of self-love. (8) 
Disinterested love of good. Sometimes a good man is loved for 
his own sake, not for any advantage that may be derived from 
him. (4) Love of beauty (moral or spiritual), when the whole 
pleasure which it gives consists in the perception of it. (6) 
spiritual afiinUy, Ghazali then proceeds to demonstrate that 
all these motives have their ultimate source in Qod, who is the 
sole object of true and perfect love, although love of God neces- 
sarily includes love of the Prophet and the saints. The strongest 
and rarest motive, he says, is spiritual affinity. Man is called 
to an imitatio Dei in respect of certain attributes, according to 
the tradition, ‘ Form yourselves on the moral nature of God ’ 
itaikhallagii bi-akhldq AUdh), He becomes near to God through 
his acquisition of knowledge, benevolence, compassion, and 
other virtues. But, underlying this, there exists between Qod 
and man a real and intimate relation, of which Ghazali speaks 
with the utmost caution as an ineffable mystery whidi is re- 
vealed to theosophists. It is indicated by the verse of the 
Qur’an where God says that He breathed ws spirit into man, 
by the divine command given to the angels to worship Adam, 
and by the tradition that God created man in His own image. 

Every human sense and faculty^ seeks a particular end, which 
constitutes its pleasure. The spiritual faculty— it is described 
by different names, e.p., reason, fmth, illumination, insight- 
seeks to know the essences of all things. God is the highest 
object of knowledge ; therefore knowledge of God is the highest 
pleasure. The gnostic inevitably loves that whica he 

knows and contemplates ; and his love increases in the same 
degree as his knowle^e. Both spring up together in his heart 
when he has purged it of worldly desires and sensuous impres- 
sions. What he Tongs for is p^ect contemplation and perfect 
knowledge. The former, though it is not attainable m the 
world of phenomena, may be enjoyed in the beatific vision here- 
after, but perfect knowledge of the Infinite Reality can never 
be reached either in this world or in the next. Consequently 
the gnostic’s longing (shawq) is everlasting ; even in the bliss of 
union with God he moves unconsciously towards an unrealizable 
periecrion. 

- Having defined love as the soul’s desire for that which gives 
itj>leasur.e,-Ghaz9ii -points out that the term is metaphorical in 
application to God, -who wants nothing and regards nothing 
. except His essence and His essential attributes, When it is 
said that God loves certain men, the intended meaning may be 
■ expressed as follows ; God raises the veil from their hearts in 
' order t^t they may behold Him spiritually, and enables them 
to draw nigh unto Him, and has eternally \rilled that they 
should so draw nigh by mea^ of works of devotion, whidi are 
the cause of their becoming pure within, and of the raising of 
- ihe veil from their hearts, and of their attaining to the rank 
' of nearness to God. AH these are acts of favour, involving no 
change in the divine perfecrion, but inwardly transforming the 
person 'who Is the object of them. How sbaU a man know that 
God loves him ? Gha;ziUi answers this quesrion by enumeratizig 
the signs which characterize the lovers of Qod, smoe their love 
of Him is the best jpriihf that He loves item*. Thetruelovm' 
veams to meet God azid thezefore desires death* ccf if he be;i 
. -unwilling to die, It la because he fe^ that he is not yet ripe tor 
the heavenly vision ; he zs aisiduous hi worship and good.wurics, 
for disobedience oaTmot od-exiat,with perfect love;.he Iov^ 
recollection (dhikr) of God, and he loves the Qur^ WJfidbi & 
Su the Word of God, and ^Prophet and hts fellow Hmffitosaud 


all God’s creatures, yet he has no joy but in solitary communion 
with his Beloved, knowing that the more he loves God in this 
world the greater will be his bliss in the world to come. Some 
long for paradise, and they shall enter it, but God will give 
Himself only to those who have fixed their desires on Him. 
According to Ghazali, true love always contains an element of 
fear;_ the lover dreads lest God should turn away from him or 
deprive him of contemplation, not on account of such sins as 
are committed by ordinary men, but to punish him for the 
hidden deceit {al'niakr al-Kkafi) of insincerity, spiritual pride, 

1 preoccupation with spiritual delights, and similar offences 
against divine love, from which no one except the firmly 
! grounded theosophist is secure. 

In his concluding chapters GhazSli explains the meaning of 
two terms, uns and n’dd, which denote states connected with 
the fruition of mystical love. Uns is the joy of immediate con- 
templation of the divine beauty without regard to any possi- 
bility that the present experience may be transcended at some 
future time. Such persons flee from intercourse with mankind, 
and when they appear in the company of others they are really 
alone. God allows them to addi^ss Him familiarly and to use 
a freedom of speech that would be considered blasphemous in 
any one less enraptured. Rida satisfaction ’) signifies willing 
acquiescence in whatever God has ordained. The lover cheer- 
fully accepts tribulation and suffering at the hands of men, 
because he sees that God is the only real agent, and that all 
good and evil is divinely decreed. Ghazali riiows that prayer 
IS not incompatible with ridd. He also refutes those who use 
the doctrine of ridd as an argument in favour of antinomianism. 

In more advanced and pantheistic forms of 
§Tifiism the term * love * becomes a symbol for the 
soul’s aspiration to attain /and, i,e, to lose itself in 
union with God. Especially do the Islamic mysti- 
cal poets exhaust all the resources of erotic 
imagery in order to describe the subtleties of a 
passion that is whoUy pure and spiritual ; though 
sometimes the same style may be deliberatdy 
adopted as a mask for otlier sentiments or as an 
artistic device. The selflessness associated with 
the highest types of human love makes it an apt 
emblem of the ecstasy in which the mystic passes 
away from consciousness of his individuality and 
lives only in the eternal and universal. The 
following lines by Jiallaj are often quoted : 

* I am He whom I love, and He whom 1 love is I ; 

We are two souls dwelling in oae body. 

When thou seest me, thou seest Him, 

And when thou seest Him, thou seest us both ’ 

(L. Massignon, Eitdb al-J’awdsin. Paris. 1912. v, 134). 

As the true lover thinks onl;^ of his Moved, so 
the true mystic thinks of nothing but God. Such 
meditation, however concentrated it maj be, can- 
not in itself produce love, which is a divine gift of 
rapture beyond the reach of learning ; it is the 
inevitable effect of love, notits cause. By emanci- 
pated Sufis the word ‘ love ’ is constantly employed 
to denote the essential spirit of all religion as con- 
trasted with particular creeds, the ardent inward 
feeling of adoration as distinguished from ritual 
ceremonies and forms of worship. Love is the 
harmonizing and unifying element that transcends 
sectarian dmerences; 

* Because He that is praised is, in fiict. One, 

In this respect all religions are one religion ’ 

(JaUd ad-din Rumi, MostuivI, abridged tr., by 
E. H. Whinfield, p. 139). 

* None of the two and seventy sects with mine 
Agrees, nor any faith but Love Divine. 

Saint, sinner, true b^ver, infidel, 

AH aim at Thee : away witn name and sign I * 

('Omar EhayySm, ed. E. H. Whinfield, London, 1901, 
no. 287 [translated by R. A. Nldholson})^ 


Thus the value of religious systems, including 
Islam itself, is only relative, and depends onrih^. 
power to inspire love. - Acts of devotion inspired 
by any other motive are worthless. There is no 
paradise except union with the Belovedv and no 
nell except separation from Him;//The^ doctrines 
lead many §tifSs into a poritidn l3iat practically 
coincides with feco thcrngnt, . On the other hand,, 
if love of God stands in. Aara antithesis to conven- 
tionsd xe^ it -isyi^ua^^ opposed to logic, 
Mffoso^yv And every fbiin of inteflectual activity. 

knowl^ge doAs not come through the mind ; 
it is ^ divine revelataon that flashes upon the 
hearts of thc^ whom God loves. Possessing *the 
0ght of certainty,’ tbe lover wants no evidence for 
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hk faith, and scorns the demonstrative arguments 
of the theologian* 

Literature.-- A. von Kremer, Geeeh. derherrschenden Ideen 
des JslamSi I^eipzig, 1868, pp. 79-89 ; E. H. Whinfield, Intro* 
duction to his ^rld^ translation of the Mamam of Jalal ad* 
din Bum!, 2nd ed., London, 1898 ; I. GoldEiher, Vorlemngen 
iiber den Island Heidelbei^, 1910, pp. 167 ff., 170 fl.; D. S. 
MaJrgoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, 
London, 1914, p. 176 ff.; R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam, London, 1914, pp. 102-119 ; see also art. SOpIism, where 
further references will be found. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

LOVE (Roman). — Nothing is more significant 
of the practical character and the prosaic morality 
of the early Roman than liis attitude towards love. 
In the earliest known period of Roman religion, 
the so-called ‘ religion of Numa,’ we do not find a 
single trace of any deity connected with love. 
Now, inasmuch as all phases of life had their 
representatives in the world of the gods, the con- 
clusion would seem to be inevitable that, while 
there was, of course, natural affection, there was 
no pronounced development of sentiment, along 
either moral or immoral lines. Immoral expression 
was checked by that extraordinary self-restraint 
which characterized a people who were instinctively 
conserving all their energies for future conflicts ; 
and expression along moral lines was discouraged 
by the severely practical view of marriage merely 
as' an institution for the propagation of the race. 
So far as we are able to tell, therefore, we have in 
the case of the early Romans a pe^le without any 
deity of love. In the course of Rome’s develop- 
ment she was destined to receive a goddess who 
was eventually to represent in her world all that 
the Greeks included under the concept of Aphrodite. 
This goddess was known as Venus, and was, from 
about the year 300 B.c. onwards, identified with 
Aphrodite ; but she did not exist in Rome before 
Servius Tullius, for we have absolutely no trace of 
her in the ‘ calendar of Nunia.’ On the other hand, 
the name Venus seems Latin, and it is certainly 
Italic and not Greek ; ^ and the fact that, when 
the Romans learned of Aphrodite, they called her 
by this name seems to indicate that she was known 
to them before Aphrodite was, and that there was 
sufficient resemblance between her and Aphrodite 
to make an identification possible. Our first task, 
therefore, is to find what is known about Venus in 
the period before Aphrodite arrived. All ^oks on 
Roman religion, except a few of the most recent 
ones, are full of information about an Italic, a 
Latin, and even a very early Roman Venus. It is 
our duty first to examine these statements. 

I. The question of the Italic Venus.— li general 
the assertion is made that in very early times there 
was present throughout Italy the cult of a goddess 
who was called Venus. But a closer examination 
shows that many of the facts adduct to prove 
this statement are of very doubtful value. (1) It 
has been repeatedly said that this goddess of 
gardens was especially worshipped in Campania, 
^at, in other words, she is the Venus so famous at 
Pompeii, the Venus PompeietTia* But this is false, 
for the Venus Pompeiana. is the Venus whom the 
veteians of Sulla brought to Pompeii when they 
were settled there, the goddess of the Colmia ! 
Veneria Cornelia^ a combination of Venus- Aphro- i 
dite and Felicitas (see below, § 3), Her cult, i 
' <loes not antedate the first cent, before ; 

Christ. (2) We hear of the worship among the 
-O^ns of a goddess akin to Venus, a certain 
M^entas (mentioned in three Oscan inscriptions : 
rWO from Herculaneum [R, von Planfca, Gramm, der 
ypms^mihrtschen DialeJcte, Strasshurg, 1892-97, 
one -from Corfinium \ih, ii. 6461). In 
ingmptions Herentas has the cognomen 
■ ( the Aphrodite of Mount 


Eryx in Sicily). This proves, therefore, that the 
goddess resembled Aphrodite; it tells nothing of 
Venus, so far as any early Italic cult is concerned.^ 
(3) We are in a similar position regarding Frutis^ 
for whom we have two passages ; Cassius Hemina, 
quoted by Solinus, ii. 14, who tells us that in the 
country of the Laurentes ^Eneas dedicated the 
statue of Aphrodite, which he had brought from 
Sicily, to * Mother Venus who is called Frutis ’ ; 
and raulus, in the excerpt from Festus (p. 90), who 
says that the temple of Venus Frutis was called 
Frutinal, But these passages show merely that 
an otherwise unknown goddess Frutis ^ was identi- 
fied "With Aphrodite, and again nothing is gained 
for the old Italic Venus. (4) There are, however, 
traces of a very early Venus cult at Lavinium and 
Ardea. Strabo (p. 232) tells us that Lavinium had 
a temple of Venus which was the common property 
of all the Latin cities {i,e, the Latin league), and 
that it was in charge of priests from Ardea ; 
further, that near Ardea itsmf there was a shrine 
of Venus, which served as a meeting-place for the 
Latins. These statements must be taken at their 
full value, in spite of the fact that suspicions readily 
suggest; themselves. It is suspicious, for instance, 
that Pliny {HN iii. 66) and Pomponius Mela (ii. 4) 
refer to a place in this region as Aphrodisium — an 
unfortunate name for an old Latin cult. Follow- 
ing the ordinarily sound principle that on solemn 
occasions the Romans often made sacrifice at the 
mother-city of a Roman cult, Wissowa tries to prove 
{Religion und Kultus der Bonier^, p. 289) that 
Ardea was the source of the Venus-cult in Rome, 
because in 217 B.a the Decemviri (later Quin- 
decimviri), wlio had charge of the Sibylline books, 
commanded the Romans to sacrifice to Venus at 
Ardea (Livy, xxiL i. 19), The Roman cult may 
well have come from Ardea, but this reference 
scarcely proves it, for the sacrifice was made under 
Greek auspices, and the connexion of Ardea and 
Rome in the ^Eneas-legend was likely to suggest 
such an act, merely as one step in tne metamor- 
phosis of the iEneas-legend into a State dogma, 
which was taking place dnring the 3rd cent. B.c. 

2. Traces in Rome of the early worship of 
Venus. — If a search for early traces of an Italic 
Venus is not very rewarding, an attempt to dis- 
cover early traces in Rome itself is still less so. 
The three old cults of Venus ordinarily quoted 
are Venus Cloacina, Venus Libitina, and Venus 
Murcia, all of them old, but not one of them 
originally or at any time officially connected with 
Venus. (1) Venus Cloacina, Cloacina was the 
goddess of the cloaca, and possessed a shrine on 
the north side of the Forum, near the Coiuitium, ' 
at a point where the Cloaca Maxima entered 
the Forum.® No ancient writer refers to her as 
Venus Cloacina until Pliny {HJSf xv. 119, and, 
depending on him, Servius, JSn, i. 720) makes 
Cloacina a cognomen bf- Venus. Starting from 
this, a passage in Obsequens (8, from the year 
178 B.C.), where he speaks of a fire in the Fgr uitfao i^ 
having absolutely destroyed the temple of Venus, 
has been interpreted to mean a temple of Venus 
Cloacina. On the contrary, the presence of an old 
Venns-temple near this point may have been the 
origin of the false association of ideas.^ (2) Venus 
Libitma, The old Roman goddess Libitma, whose 
cult was connected with the burial of the dead, 

1 On the etymology of the name see Walde, p. 869. 

a For etymology see Walde, pp. 821, 870. 

3 Of., on the reoenfly ifisoovered remains of this sanctuary, 

D. arch, com, aaviil [1900} 61 ; 0. Hueisen, BJSm, . 

Mitt, annl [1902] 46, note, xx. £1906] 62 f., Brnnm Forum, Ear. 
tr.. Rome, 1906, p, 182. .. 

I’lant.;(hwc. 471 ; livy, m. xlviii, 6 ; Pliny, xir. - 
119 ; Obseq. 8 [62]; for her image on a coin see H. Cohen, 
senption historique des monnmeB de la rdpuhlioue romoUne, ■ 

xxiv. [1902] 418 ff. • ' , . 
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and \vhose s^red grove on the Esqniline was the 
headquarters of the undertaking establishments of 
Rome, had originally no connexion with Venus. 
Later she was popularly confused with Venus, 
forming Venus Libitina — a combination which 
never existed in the actual cult. It is easy to see 
two or three things which led to this ; the presence 
eventually of a temple of Venus not far from the 
shrine of Libitina; the association of Aphrodite 
with graves, and her cognomen iirLTVfx^ld ; lastly, 
Venus’s own cognomen iL^ibentinai or Libentina, 
which was readily confused with Libitina.^ 
(3) Vemts Murcia, Murcia was an old Roman 
goddess, whose nature was entirely forgotten in 
the closing centuries of the Republic, but whose 
name was kept alive by association with a shrine 
{medium) in the valley of the Circus Maximus on 
the Aventine side. The locality was known as ad 
Mmcice or, later, as Murcia mills. Subsequent 
generations, trying to find who Murcia was, con- 
nected her with Murtia, Murtea, Myrtea, and so 
thought that they had found in her a co^omen of 
Venus, the goddess of the myrtle.^ 

Little thus remains of an old Venus-cult in 
Rome, except the temple near the shrine of 
Libitina, which need not be older than the 3rd 
cent. B.c. We have seen, therefore, that there are 
ver^ slight traces of early Italic Venus- worship, 
and still slighter ones of specifically Roman wor- 
ship, The existence of the Italic name Venus, by 
which Aphrodite was known at her introduction 
into Rome, compels us to presuppose some , sort of 
an Italic deity with that name, who was known 
and worshipped before the coming of Aphrodite. 
There is another possibility, which we venture 
merely to suggest, namely, that we have in Venus 
a ease which resembles in part the case of Hercules 
and Castor-Pollux, and in part that of Mercury. 
Like Hercules and Castor-rollux, she may have 
been originally a Greek deity, who moved up 
through Italy, and became nationalized into a 
Latin cult at Ardea, just as Hercules was at Tibur i 
and Castor-Pollux at Tusculum. On the other 
hand, the name may have been derived, like that 
of Mercury, from the translation into Latin of an 
explanatory cognomen. But, whether Venus was 
from the beginning a Latinized form of Aphrodite 
or an original Italic goddess later identified with 
Aphrodite, one clue to her character is afibrded us 
in the fact that, when the directly Greek Aphrodite 
came (and, of course, she came before the .^Eneas- 
legend), it was especially her function as a goddess 
of gardens that appealed to the Romans. This 
function, secondary m Greece, seems to have been 
prima^ in Rome.^ 

3. The comine of Aphrodite. — ^We do not know 
exactly when or how the Aphrodite-cnlt came into 
Rome — ^probably not at first by order of the Sibyl- 
line books. She came, however, before the ASneas- 
legend, though, of course, Aphrodite and .^neas 
were subsequently inseparably connected. The 
first datable temple is in 295 B.C., and the first 
ofiicial proclamation of the .^eas-dograa by the 
State was in the year 282 B.c. Naturally Aphro- 
dite was known before 295 B.C., and the JEneas- 
legend had been circulated privately before it was 
publicly proclaimed. The two oldest temples of 

r On Libitina cf. Dion. Hal. iv. 15 ; Pint. Queest. Horn. 23 ; 
Ascon, in Milan, 34 ; OIL vl. 9974, 10022. 

2 On Murcia cf. Varro, de Ling. Lot. v. 164 ; Livy, i. XKsdu, 5 ; 
Pliny, XV. 86 ; Fest. p. 148 ; Serv. ad jEn, viiL 688. 

3 On Apfirodite as the garden-goddess cf. the cult-name 

(Hesych. s.i7.); the gardens at Paphos, (Strab. 

p. 688) : the Urania h in Athens (Fans, i, xix. 2) ; and the 

' Apbr^te^xaA^jxotsat SaxnosCStrab. p. 348 ; Athen. xliL 572 F)* 
On Venus as garden-goddess in Iftome cf. N»vius, quoted by 
Paolus, p: 68, wh63i^ yemB^hokrat * v^etables* ; Plant. 
37l(cf. Pliny, 50); Varro, d$BeJRmt, i. i, 6 r Fest. .p.- 265; 

\_OIL iv. 2776; and the fr^uent references in CIL vi, to the 
Venus Hortorum iSafiustiandnmi : cf. Huelsen, B&m. 
-Ti889r270ff.' ' .r. V.-.. - ~ 


Venus- Aphrodite in Rome were the one in the 
grove of Libitina, the date of whose foundation is 
unknown, but was probably in the 3rd cent, b.c., 
and the one founded in 295 B.C. near the Circus 
Maximus. The dedication day of both these 
temples was August 19th, which was also the 
festival of the hoIitoreSi or kitchen- gardeners 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat, vi. 20)~a proof of the em- 
phasis laid upon Aphrodite’s function as goddess 
of gardens. The temple of 295 B.c. was, however, 
in its origin connected with Venus- Aphrodite as a 
goddess of love rather than of gardens, for it was 
built by the lediie, Q. Fabius Gurges, , from the 
fines obtained from the punishment of women 
taken in adultery (Livy, x. xxxi. 9). During the 
First Punic War the Romans became acquainted 
with the cult of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx in 
Sicily ; during the Second Punic War, in the jrear 
217, this goddess, under the name of Venus Erycina, 
was formally introduced into Rome at the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, and given a temple 
on the Capitoline. A generation later, in 181 B.c., 
another temple ^ of Venus Erycina was built out- 
side the Porta Collina. But, though Aphrodite 
may have come in first as the goddess of gardens, 
this deity of Mount Eryx was pre-eminently a 
goddess of love, with a pronounced accent upon 
illegitimate love. A. reaction was inevitalile, and 
about the beginning of the ^ndcjent. b, o. an altarwas 
erected to Venus Verticordia (’A^/)o5iri? *A.woffTpo<f>la 
[cf. Paus. IX. xvi. 3 ; L. PreBer and C. Robert, Gr, 
Myth,, Berlin, 1894, i. 368]), who * turns the heart 
back ’ from evil passions (cf. Val. Max. vili. -xv. 
12 ; Pliny, HN vii, 120 ; Solin, i. 126). In 114 B.C. 
a temple was erected to this same goddess (Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 133 £f. ; Obseq. 37 ; cf . Oros. v, xv. 22) as 
an atonement for a prodigy which showed the 
anger of the gods on account of the unchastity of 
three Vestal virgins. We do not know where this 
temple was (Servius, ad Mn. viii. 636, wrongly 
places it in the valley of the Circus Maximus, con- 
fusing it with Murcia). Thus by the end. of the 
2nd cent. B.C. Rome was equipped with two forms 
of the worship of the goddess of love — the Venus 
of Mount Eryx, representing licentious love, and 
the Venus Verticordia, domestic affection. Finally, 
during the last century of the Republic, Venus 
assumed three more forms. First, under the 
( leadership of the dictator Sulla, who translated 
his name Felix into iirafpddLros and devoted himself 
especially to the worship of Aphrodite, we have the 
rise of the cult of Venus Felix, a combination of 
Venus and Felicitas. This is the Venus Pompeiana 
(cf. CIL iv. 26, 538, 1520, 2457) of whom we find 
so manypictures at Pompeii ; secondly, we have 
Venus Victrix, , for whom, in company with 
Felicitas, Pompey erected a temple in connexion 
with his theatre, in 55 B.o. ; and lastly comes the 
Venus Genetrix of Julius Csesar, the mother of the 
Julian house, for whom the dictator built a temple 
in the middle of his Forum (46 B.o.). Thus the 
tradition was established that Venus was the 
especial protectress of the Imperial house — a tradi* 
tion which must have influenced Hadrian in the 
building of his magnificent temple of Venus and 
Roma (on the site of the present church of S, Fr^- 
cesca Romana), in A.D. 135, . 

It is scarcely necessa:^to add that Aiapr, Cupid, 
etc., are merely the Latin translations of the names 
of Greek gods of love, and fSiatihey are coiifined 
in Rome entirely to poetiy^d axt, and were never 
the recipients of an actual cttlfc- ' ; 

Thus we have seen that, sb.far as we are able to 
tell, Rome be^gah life without any deities of love ; 
that her. first genuine ’ goddess of love was the 
* I T!!biflvteinpIe,i&-uot to-be confused witb the Venus Hortorum 
St^ustSanorum (e^., CIL yi. 122), -which B. Lanoia.nl thought 
be bad located arch, cam, xvi, (1888] 8 0. ; cl Huel^n, 
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Greek Aphrodite ; that even here the Greek ideas 
of Venus Erycina were offensive to her feelinp^s, so 
that a corrective was sought and found in Venus 
Verticordia; that in the last century of her 
liepublic three of her great rulers paid hornage to 
Venus as their especial protectress; and, finally, 
that the example of Julius Caesar’s cult of Venus 
Genetrix elevated Venus into the goddess of the 
Imperial household during a large part of the 
Imperial period which followed. 

Lii?BaA!niitB.--On Venus in general : G, Wissowa, Religion 
nnd Kultus jRd’mer*, Munich, 1912, pp. 284r-239 ; W. W. 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, pp. 67, 68, 69, 85, 86 ; 
E. Aust, Ret, der R&mer, Munster, 1899 ; J. Marquardt, JRom. 
Staatsverwaltimg, ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1886, iij. 874 f.; L. 
Preller, RUm. Mythol,, ed. H. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-88, i. 434-460 
(good, but out of date). In addition to the special references 
given above, see, for Herentas, Wissowa, in Roscher, i. 2298 ; 
for Oloacina, Wissowa, in Pau^- Wissowa, iv. 60 f. ; H. Steud- 
ing, in Roscher, i. 913; O. Gilbert, Gesek. wid Topog. der 
Stadt Rom im AlUrtum, Leipzig, 188&-85, i. 838 (to be used 
with caution); for Libitina, Wissowa, in Koscber, ii. 2034 ff.; 
Gilbert, i. 176; for Murcia, Wissowa, in Roscher, ii. 3231 ff.; 
Gilbert, i. 71. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

LOVE (Semitic and Egyptian).—!. Among the 
primitive Semites.— No written records or oral tra- 
ditions have come down to us from that remote time 
when the forefathers of the several branches of the 
vSemitic race dwelt together in the desert of Central 
Arabia. Our knowledge of that period is derived 
solely by the comparative method of research, 
'which assumes that common elements in the life, 
thought, and language of the later Semites are an 
inheritance from their early ancestors. The love- 
songs ' of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, and the Arabs disclose many common 
features that we may unhesitatingly assume to 
have belonged to primitive Semitic thought. 

The poems of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs in 
particular have preserved the ancient type with 
remarkable fidelity. For generations this poetry 
was transmitted by oral tradition, but in the 
second, or the third, century of Islam the songs 
were collected and written out by the gramma- 
rians. The most important collections are the 
Harnasa^ which contains 884 songs, or fragments ; 
the MiCallakat, or seven most famous poems ; 
the Mufaddaliyaty a collection of thirty odes, the 
DlwdnSi or coUected poems, of Labia; and the 
Kitab al-Ag7idm, which contains the tractions in 
regard to the lives of the poets and the circum- 
stances of the composition of their songs. 

Love is the emotion that finds most frequent 
expression in the bid Arab poetry. Every T^ida^ 
or ode, begms normally -with an account of the 
poet’s affection for some woman and his mef at 
. separation from her, and continues with a descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solaces himself for her 
loss by warj or by adventure on his fleet camel or 
horse. The Tdta, or fragment, the other main 
type of Arabic lyric, is often merely a portion of 
an ode. Where it is an independent composition, 
it usually has love for its theme. The seven 
M'Uallalpdt are all love poems, and the 124 songs 
of the fourth division of the Hamisa aU treat of 
this subject. 

These poems sho'w that, although Arabian society 
had abeady passed into the« patriarchal stage in 
. the pre^Munammadah period, yet many traces of 
a primitive matriarchaf organization stul survived 
; (see EEE ii. 116^). The neatest li^rty existed 
■ in the relations between the sexes; aha women 
.were free not only to choose their husbands, but 
. even to receive in their tents lovers of other tribes. 

During the winter the rainfall was sufiScient to 
; : co'ver -the great steppes of the Nejd "with scanty 
tod to springs that dried up 

the tribes forsook their perma- 
hqSdbtiartM by the perennial springs, and 
v; wide over the plams. The clans 


'svere brought into new temporary relations, and 
their men and women had the <mportunity to 
become mutually acquainted. The result vro^ 
numerous inter-tribal attachments. 

The poets relate how they first met their lady-loves, and 
were captivated by their charms. Imra al-l^ais hid the clothes 
of 'Unaiza while she was bathing, and would not return 
them until she promised to carrj^ him home with her on 
her camel. Duraid fell in love with ai-§ansa, herself a 
poetess, while, scantily clad, she was anointing a sick camel with 
pitch. Under su(^ circumstances it is not surprising that the 
bards were able to describe the charms of their mistresses with 
as great detail as those of a favourite she-camel. Large parts 
of the poems are devoted to word-pictures of the beloved that 
are as circumstantial as the praises of the ‘fairest among 
women ’ in the Song of Songs. As among the modem Orientals, 
fatness and heavj’ perfumes are specially admired in women. 
When an attachment was established, the poet made secret 
visits by night to the tent of his inamorata. If she were a 
maiden, she went out with him into the solitude of the desert, 
dragging a heavy garment behind her to obliterate the foot- 
prints in the sand (Mu'allalfa of Imra al-TCais, 28 ff.). If she 
were a mother, she remained in her tent, receiving his caresses 
with one hand, while with the other she stilled her babe (ih. 
18). The poet protested his devotion and fidelitj% and besought 
her to cease coquetry, and give him her love ; and, he assures 
us, his entreaties w^ere not in vain. Often the lady belonged to 
a hostile tribe, and such visits were accomplished only by 
stealing past the sentries at the risk of life (see ERE ii. llCa). 
The poems are full of accounts of such love-adventures, and 
Imra al-Kiais even boasted to ‘Unaiza of the number of women 
that he liad loved in the past (op. eit. 7, IS). 

All this came to an end with the cessation of the 
winter rains and the drying up of the springs and^ 
the pasture. Then the tribes moved away to their' 
distant homes, and the lovers were separated. 

The poets tell us how they visited the spot where the tent 
of the beloved had stood and found it deserted. They called to 
mind the happ^'’ hours that they had once spent there, and shed 
bitter tears, and refused to be comforted. All the poems of the 
Mu'allalgdt begin with this theme, and they show' rare beauty 
and pathos in its treatment. 

Love of familj* and friends also finds frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry, particularly in 
the laments, one of the most numerous and liiost 
beautiful products of the lyric art. 

This passion, like all strong human emotions, 
was ascribed to the direct influence of a divinity. 
Possibly in the earliest times a special diBuion pre- 
sided over love in distinction from the powers that 
presided over reproduction and birth. Traces re- 
main of an old Arabian god Wadd, t.e. *love’ 
(see J. Wellhausen, arahUcfien Heidentwiis-, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 14-18 ; EEE i 662). Little is 
known about his character, but he may be a per- 
sonification of love similar to other Semitic gods 
such as Gil, ‘joy,’ and Pahad, ‘ fear ’ (Gn 31^* “). 
His erotic character is evident from a verse of 
Nabigha preserved by Ibn ^abib and cited by 
Wellhausen (p. 17) ; 

* Farewell Wadd, for sporting with women is no longer per- 
mitted us, since religion is now taken seriously* (i.6. since the 
introduction of Islam). 

However this may be, it is certain that, long 
before the separation of the Semitic races, the 
function of inspiring love had been assi^ed to 
the great mother-goddess ’Ashtar, the giver of 
springs and the producer of life in all realms of 
the organic world. Under the varied forms that 
this divinity assumed in different Semitic lands 
she was everywhere the goddess of love. The love 
that she inspired was not merely sexual, but also 
maternal, paternal, fraternal, and social. In the 
ancient Arab poetry she is occasionally mentioned 
by the titles al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ and al-Uzza, 

‘ the strong,’ and the infrequency -with which she 
appears is almost certainly due to Muslim substitur 
tionof Allah for sl-Lat. In other Semitic litera- 
tures she is constantly described and invoked as 
the awakenet of love (see Ashtart, voI. ii. p. 115 f. ; 
Atargatis, ih, 166 f. ; ISHTAR, vol. vii. p. 430). 

This goddess was the chief divinity of the Semites 
in their primitive matriarchal stage of social organ- 
ization. She was the analogue of the human 
matriarch, free in her love, the fruitful mother of 
her clan, and its leader in peace and in war. In. 
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her supremacy there was a potentiality of mono- 
theism peculiar to the Semites ; and it is a fact of 
deep importance for the ^owth of the religion of 
Israel that its starting-point in primitive Semitic 
reli^on was not the deification of nature, but the 
deification of maternal love. In the cult of the 
mother-goddess there existed in germ the message 
of the Prophets that God is most truly revealed in 
unselfish human love, and the message of the 
gospel that the supreme revelation of God is the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ. 

2 . Among the Hebraic Semites, — When the 
matriarchaTform of society gradually gave place 
to the ipatriarchal, it was no longer natural to 
think of the chief deity of the tribe as a mother, 
but rather as a father. Two things might then 
happen to thejold mother-goddess ‘Ashtar. ( 1 ) She 
might be degraded to the position of consort of one 
or more male gods. This was the step taken in 
Babylonia, Syria, Canaan^ and most other parts of 
the Semitic world. It involved a surrender of the 
incipient monotheism that was characteristic of 
primitive Semitic religion^ and an adoption of 
polytheism. It also involved an over-emphasis of 
the sexual element in the conception of deity, 
( 2 ) 'Ashtar might change her sex and become 
a father-god. Thus the monotheistic tendency of 
primitive Seihitism would jbe preserved, and the 
paternal element would be blended with the 

, maternal in thd conception of the tribal god. This 
was what happened in the branch of the Semitic 
race to which the Hebrews belonged. In S. 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Moab, 'Ashtar changed her | 
sex and became the masculine ' Athtar ( =:' Ashtar) j 
who retained feminine characteristics (see EBE ii. I 
IIS’*; cf. also vii. 429^). In Ammon and Edom i 
also the tribal god was masculine and had appa- ' 
rently no feminine associate. Jahweh was origin- 
ally a god of this sort. He was the father of His 
people, who united maternal characteiistics with 
paternal, and who reigned without a consort. 
This is a phenomenon of great interest in the 
development of Hebrew monotheism. By it 
sexual dualism, the curse of other Semitic re- 
ligions, was avoided, and at the same time 
maternal tenderness was retained as a funda- 
mental element in the conception of the deity. 

3 . Among the Mcient Egyptians. — Our Know- 
ledge of love and gods of love among the Egyptians 
is derived partly irom the pictui’es and inscriptions 
on the monuments, and partly from occasional 
references in the elegant literature, but mainly 
from collections of popular love-songs. The chief 
of these are the London MS (Hams 500), which 
dates from about 1400 B.C, ; the Turin MS, which 
dates from about 1200 B.C.; the Ghseh ostracon, 
from about 1350 B.C . ; and the Paris fragment, 
which may be a copy of an original of the Middle 
Empire. These were first published by C, W. 
Goodwin, TSBA iii. [1874] 380, and G. Maspero, 
JA, Sth ser., i. [1883] 5; and in a much more 
correct edition and translation by W, M. Muller, 
Eie Liebespoesie der altm AgypUr, They contain 
true folk-poetry, free from the artificialities and 
tediousness of the conventional Egyptian classics 
and of the ordinary Oriental literature, and in 
their simplicity and directness they make a strong 
app^l to modern taste and interest. The poeins 
in these MSS show the same loose arrangement 

- that is seen in iiie Hebrew Song of Songs. 

The Egyptians belonged to the Hamitie stock, 

; which was dosely related, to the Semitic; and 
, . from the. earliest times th^ were mixed mth in- 
■ . fusions bf Semitic, population. It is not surpris- 
:V; Ing, therefore, that thmf conceptions of love were 
I;" similar ^ those of the audent Semites, In the 

; earliest times diey seem to have, been biganized 
' matriafchally (see A. Erman^ Xif& m 


Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 156), and at this time 
their ^ marriage was exogamous ; but with the 
adoption of agriculture they passed over to a patri- 
arcnal organization and endogamous marriage. 
In order to retain their small farms in the family, 
marriage with a sister, or half-sister, became a 
common practice, just as among the Hebrews and 
settled Arabs marriage with a cousin on the 
father’s side was usual {ib. p, 154). Hence .in the 
poems the regular name for ‘lover’ is ‘brother,’ 
or ‘ sister,’ as in the Song of Songs the ‘ fairest 
among women ’ is called ‘ sister,’ ‘ kinswoman.’ 

In spite of the patriarchal endogamous organ- 
ization of society, the ancient freedom of the 
matriarchal exogamous organization was still ac- 
corded the Egyptian women, as among the pre- 
Muhammadan Arabs. The liberty of the Egyptian 
women was without a parallel in the ancient world, 
and is rivalled by only a few of the most pro- 
gressive modern communities. In every respect, 
legally and socially, they were on an equality with 
men. In sexual relations they were as independent 
as their brothers. They were free to marry the 
men of their choice, ana a case is on record of a 
daughter who threatened to starve herself if she 
were not permitted to marry as. she pleased. 
Under these conditions the danger of sexual licence 
was as great on the part of the women as on that 
of the men Potiph^’s wife, Gn 39) ; at the 
same time an honest, equal love was attained 
between men and women that has not since been 
possible until modem times. 

An interesting result of this independence w&s that women 
wooed men as often as men wooed women. In the love-poems 
the ‘sister* speaks more frequently than the ‘brother.^ The 
maiden is sent out by her mother to catch wild fowl in nets, 
hut she confesses that she has been so distracted by thoughts 
of her beloved that she has caught nothing aJl day (Mmler, 
Liebespoesie, p, 22). She invites her bdoved to walk wth her 
in the park between Memphis and Heliopolis, and runs to meet 
him with her hair decked wth flowers and a flower fan in her 
hand (t&. 29); she invites him to hunt with her in the green 
marshes that are full of birds and flowers (ib, 20); she takes 
him bathing with her, and lets him see her charms through a 
dress of fine diaphanous linen (t'6. 41). When he does not 
respond quickly enough to her advances, she plies him with' 
wine until he becomes more yielding (ih. 39) ; and, when this 
means fails, she resorts to love-philtres, though she knows that 
this is punishable by beating with rods (ib, 17). She asks him 
why he does not take her to cook for him, since she is so lonely 
without him (ib. 23). When she has won his love, she describes 
her transports of joy, and tells how she silences his every 
■ * ■ her (ih. 14). She chides the dove (the bird 


She chides the dove (the bin 
of 'Ashtar) for disturbing the meeting with her lover by ita 
cooing (ib. 24). When he has left her, she walks in the garden, 
and every flower tells her something about him (ib. 26^ The 
fig offers its shelter to her as a trysting place (ib. 39), the pome- 
granate threatens to tell her secret (ib. 39), the sycamore 
promises not to revetd what it has seen (ib. 40). Sometimes, as 
m other lands, the lover does not come when he is expected ; 
then the maiden mourns for him, su^ects that he has stayed 
with another drl, and hopes that he may make the new love as 
miserable as he has herself (%&. 2S). Sometimes the ‘ sister’ is 
cast off by her ‘ brother * ; then she raises a bitter lament, and 
prays the gods to restore him to her (fd. 23). 

. The ‘ brother ’ also expresses his emotions, although less often 
than the * sister.’ Unlike the Semites, the Egyptians did not 


expressiveness was enhanced ^y poinfang ?he edges of 1 
with stibium, masses of jet black hair, red lips, white teeth, 
quantities of jewellery, particularly earrings, garlands of flowers 
on the head and around the neck, and, above all, plenty of., 
heavy perfumery. The poems dwell on the ‘ scent' of the 
beloved more often than on any other feature <of . OsM. ^ The 
‘brother* is smitten by the charms of his ‘sister’ (Mfllleri pp. 
16, 44); her. love fills him as honey mixes with, ^er, or as a 
strong spice penetrates a perfume (^.15); . he Is ensnari^ .by 
her loo^, as a wild goose is caught in. a . net (ib^ 16)’; he is sick 
from love* and cannot be cured, untfl riie. comes to him 18). 
When he goes on a pllgrirhage tO a .temple^ he' can think of 
nothing better to of the gods fSiiih a meeting, with her, and 

he begs each of them to' give her his favourite flower to adorn 
her for his coining :<£&: longit to be her slave, to be 

.s^ded or beaten . by '^eri: 2 ! onj^he.'i^ wifii her (ih. 19X 
handm^d,' that Kem^.see her lovely form, her washer- 
man, -ithat heinaysmefl'^^^^^^ of her garments, her 

rW, thartf'hrinay'.te on her, hand (ib. 48). He swims 
a mei* full of crocodiles in order to meet her, and is filled with 
ecstasy whoa he sees her (ih. 42). Her kiss intoxicates him like 
beer'.(&42), 
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In connexion with these poems a number of gods, 
such as Ptah, Sekhmet, ]Nefei*-Atum, and Am on 
(^6. 18, 23), are invoked to favour one’s suit ; but 
the proper divinity of love was Pet, Hhe sky,’ 
who, under the forms of Nut, Neith, Bast, Hathor, 
and a variety of other local names, was the chief 
Egyptian goddess. She was conceived either as a 
celestial cow, whose belly formed the dome of the 
sky, or as a woman raised up from the embrace of 
. her brother-husband, the earth-god Keb. Under 
the form of Hathor, * abode of the sun,’ at Denderah 
she attained the greatest glory, and became one of 
the chief divinities of the empire. Here she was 
depicted as a benevolent-faced Avoman with the 
ears of a cow, or with a head-dress consisting of 
the horns of a cow enclosing the solar disk (see 
ERE vii. 430®). Since she was originally a sky- 
goddess, her function as love-goddess must be re- 
garded as secondary, and as due to Semitic influ- 
ence. The Semites who settled in Egypt in the 
earliest period found in her characteristics as 
mother and as cow the nearest counterpart to 
their own mother-goddess * Ashtar, and accordingly 
attributed to her all the erotic qualities of the 
latter. Thus she early became the Egyptian form 
of 'Ash tar, and the two goddesses were regarded 
as identical both by the Asiatic Semites and 
by the Egyptians. The Canaanite ‘Ashtart was 
depicted witJi the attributes of Hathor, and 
Hathor with the attributes of ‘Ashtart. During 
the XIXth dynasty ‘Ashtart received extensive 
worshijp in Egypt under her o'wn name, or under 
the epithet of 5.adesh (see ERE iii. 182®, 184^). 

4. Among the Hebrews.— We know that love- 
poetry existed among the ancient Hebrews from 
such incidental allusions as Am 6®, Is 23^®, but 
specimens of these compositions have as a rule 
been excluded from the nooks of the OT. Only 
the Song of Songs, thanks probably to an alle- 
gorical exegesis, has found a place in the sacred 
canon. This is to be regarded as a collection of 
folk-songs, similar to those found in modem 
Palestine, which were sung at iveddings in the 
villages round about Jerusalem. As such it is an 
invaluable source of information in regard to the 
Hebrew conception of love. The collection as a 
whole dates from the Persian or Greek period, but 
its individual songs may have a much greater 
antiquity. Besides these primary sources, we have 
numerous incidental references to love in the other 
books of the Bible, 

The earlier writings of the OT show that women 
enjoyed much of the freedom that existed among 
the primitive Arabs and the Egyptians. They 
- dared to love even before the.y^ had been wooed 
(1 S 18^}, and they were allowed to express their 
choice in marriage (Gn 24®®). In the Song of Songs 
the woman is fully as ardent as the man. 

The same passionate intensity that existed among 
the primitive Semites was found also among the 
Hebrews. The Song of Songs hears a close resem- 
blance to the love-poetry of the ancient Arabs and 
of the Egyptians, it describes the physical charms 
of the beloved with the same sensuous detail (e.o. 
41-16 and it praises the joy of love with 

an ardour that is surpassed by no other literature 
ancient or modem (e.o., 1®- ^ 2®'® 4®* 6^ 7^®-8^). 

This erotic tendency led the early Israelites into 
all sorts of sexual excesses. Polygamy, concubin- 
a^e, and prostitution remained unSiected down to 
alate time, and brought no disgrace to either man 
or woman. Married women were required to be 
-chaste, :but no limits -were set to the licence of 
liove led often to crimes of violence 
ISJ; hat, on the other hand, it 
“i beautiful instances of self-sacrificing 

31) and of persistent, 
(Gn 29^8* 82). The OT 


sliows also numerous eases of strong paternal love 
(Gn 25-8 37®, 2 S 12^®-i7 and the love of David 
and Jonathan stands out conspicuously as the 
most perfect friendship in all literature (1 S 18^ 
20^ 2 S 1-’"). 

With all these forms of love Jahweh, the Godt of 
Israel, was closely connected in the eaidy Hebrew 
consciousness. There is strong evidence that He 
was originally the tribal god of the Kenites who 
dwelt at Mount Sinai, and that He first became 
the God of Israel through the work of Moses. 
Among the Kenites He can have had no consort, 
for otherwise she would have been adopted by 
Israel at the same time when He was accepted ; 
but in the old Hebrew religion we find no trace of 
any such goddess. Jahweh must, accordingly, 
have belonged to the class of Semitic gods tiiat 
have been considered above (2), namely, mother- 
goddesses that were transformed into father-gods 
in consequence of the transition from the matri- 
archal to the patriarchal form of society. As such 
He united with paternal characteristics all the 
maternal characteristics of the ancient Semitic 
chief goddess ‘Aslitar. (1) He was a god who 
manifested BDlmself in life-giving springs ii. 
285^). (2) He was the producer of vegetation, and 

sacred trees stood in His sanctuaries {ERE ii. 230). 
(3) He was the creator of animals ; the Pa sso\'or 
was celebrated in acknowledgment of His gift oT 
the young of the flock, though these were still 
known ashta^'Cth (Dt 7^ 28^- ^®}. (4) He presided 
oyer sexual love ; circumcision, a primitive Semitic 
rite of preparation for marriage, was the special 
badge of loyalty to Him (Ex Gn 34). In 
swearing by Him the band was placed ‘ under the 
thigh ’ (Gn 24®- ® 47®®). The CufliBrO, the symbol of 
the mother-goddess, stood originally beside His 
altar (2 K 13® 18^ 2H 23®- 1®). Tiie q^dheshtm and 
q^dh^hdtk^ or temple-prostitutes (see art. HliiliO- 
DOT7LOI [Semitic and Egyptian]), were connected 
with His temples in pre-prophetic times, and did 
not disappear until after the Deuteronomic refor- 
mation (IH 14®* 22*®, 2 K 23®, Hos 4^ Dt 23^). (5) 
He was the giver of children (Gn 21^ 30®* 1 S 1®®). 

His most characteristic blessing was ‘be fruitful 
and multiply ’ (Gn etc. ). A plausible etymology 

of His name is that it means ‘ He who causes to 
live,’ i,6., gives children and the young* of the 
flocks and herds. To Him as the giver of offspring 
the first-bom of animals and the first- bom child 
w-ere originally sacrificed, as to the mother-godde!5s-' 
‘Ashtar (Ex 223® 3419 22^^®, Ezk 20®*“2e. si), (gj 
show-ed maternal love in His care of His people 
(Hos 11^"*, Is 49^® 63®). (7) He was the moral 

governor of His people (Ex 21-23. 34). (8) He 
gave oracles for the guidance of His people (1 S 
1418-20. 36-43 28® 307). (9) Like the old mother- 

f oddess, He was a god of war, who fought for the 
efence of His children (Ex IS®*- 17^®, Jg 6®®, 2 S 
5®*, Dt 23^*). (10) By a natural association of 
thought He was also, like ‘Ashtar, a storm-god, 
who came in the thunder-cloud to fight for His 
people (Jos Jg 6«-, 1 S 12i7, Ps 18). (11) He 
was the destroyer as well as the giver of life (Gn 
7. 12^7^ 2 S 24^8). For the analogies of these traits 
in 'Ashtar-Ishtar see ERE iii 115 f., viL 429ML31. 
These facts seem to show’ that the Kenite Jahweh 
was the old Semitic goddess of love and fertility 
who had been transformed into a father. These 
maternal traits were never wholly lost in the later 
development of the religion of Israel. 

The message of Moses, that Jahweh, the God of 
the Kenites, had taken pity on Israel and had deter- 
mined to rescue it from the bondage in Egypt, laid 
an alt^ther new emphasis upon the love of this 
god. His affection for Israel was not necessary, 
uke that of a parent for a child, hut was free and 
moral. Hke that of a husband for a wife. Hence. 
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forth the redeeming love of Jahweh in the deliver- 
ance from Egypt and in the gift of the land of 
Canaan became the keynote of the religion of 
Israel. From His people He demanded exclusive 
worship and a love tor Him like His love for them. 

early as the Song of Deborah His worshippers 
are called His ‘lovers’ (Jg 5^^). It is clear also 
that from the first Jahweh demanded a kindness 
to fellow-Israelites similar to that which He had 
siiown when He delivered the nation from bondage. 
Thus for Israel Jah-web became the God of love in 
an ethical sense that had not yet appeared in any 
other Semitic religion. 

After the conquest of Canaan Israel was con- 
fronted with the problem of the relation of Jahweh 
to the gods of Canaan. This problem was solved 
by the identification of Jahwen with the 
and other male divinities of the land, so that their 
sanctuaries and rites became His, and they ceased 
to exist by being absorbed into Him {EEE li. 291^). 
With 'Ashtart, *Anath, and other goddesses the 
case was different. They could not be identified 
with Him, and He had no consort 'with whom they 
could be combined ; consequently they remained 
His rivals with whom He waged war to the death. 
In all the pre-Exilic literature Jahweh is never 
once said to inspire sexual love, although this was 
certainly one of His primitive functions, apparently 
because this was regarded as the work of His rival 
*Ashtart. Everything connected with the sexual 
life and with birth rendered one ‘ unclean,’ that is, 

‘ tabu ’ from participating in the worship of Jahweh, 
because of the association with the hated mother- 
goddess ; yet, 'vrith curious inconsistency, Jahweh 
was still regarded as the giver of children. 

In the Prophets from Hosea onwards the moral 
love of Jahweh that had appeared already in the 
Mosaic religion received fresh emphasis. In his 
love for his wife Hosea saw ‘the beginning of 
Jahweh’s speaking’ unto him ^Hos l^). When she 
forsook him for her lovers and plunged into the 
depths of degradation, he found that he could not 

f ive her up, and, when the opportunity came to 
uy her as a slave and to take her back to his 
home, he eagerly embraced it (3^*^). Through this 
experience of unselfish love in himself he received 
his 'Vision of the love of J ahweh for Israel. Jahweh 
had taken Israel as His bride at the time of the 
Exodus and had loved her ever since with unfailing 
fidelity ; she had forsaken Him for the ¥'dUm of 
Canaan, yet He could not give her up. He must 
send her into exile to reform her, yet He would 
not cease to love her ; and, when she repented. He 
would restore her. This message of Hosea is echoed 
by all the other pre-Exilic prophets, and finds its 
noblest expression in the words of Jer 31^ ‘ I have 
loved thee 'with an everlasting love.’ It is the 
reco^ition that in unselfish human love the truest 
revelation of the character of God is found. 

In return for His love Jahweh demanded the 
undivided love of Israel. This teaching found its ! 
classical expression in Dt 6®, ‘Thou shalt love 
Jahweh thy God "with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with aU thy might.’ The recog- 
nition of Jahweh’s love for Israel carried with 
it the realization that He required love in the 
Israelite’s treatment of fellow-Israelites. This 
thought runs through all the pre-Exilic prophets, 
and is finally summed up by the Holiness Code (c. 
600 B.o.) in the words, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour (i.e. feUow-Israelite) as thyself’ (tv 
' 19^. Even the alien residing in Israel was to he 
treated kindly {Dt. 10“, Lv IB®®**), but the exten- 
sion of such treatment tx) the foreigner was not yet 
imagined (Dt 14®^ 16®, Lv 25^), The interpreta- 
rion of Jahweh’s love in the terms of wedded love 
reacted also upon the conception of marriage. 
In the post-Exin 0 .;penod monogamy became 


rule, prostitution was condemned, and men were 
urged to cleave in fidelity to the wives of their 
youth (Pr This higher ideal 

of marriage is nobly expressed in Ca 8®*- : ‘ Love 
is as strong as death, passion as insatiable as 
Sheol. The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a 
very flame of Jahweh. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods dro^vn it. If 
a man should give all his possessions in exchange 
for it, would any one despise him ? ’ Here wedded 
love is regarded as more precious than all worldly 
possessions, and as a flame kindled by Jahweh 
Himself in the soul. An utterance of such purity 
and profundity concerning love is not found in the 
whole range of classical literature. 

Jesus took up the prophetic conception of the 
love of Grod for Israel, and clarified and intensified 
it by teaching that love was not merely an attri- 
bute, but the very essence of the divine nature. 
The Prophets said, ‘ God has love ’ ; Jesus taught, 
‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4^®). He also declared the 
universality of God’s love, which had not yet 
been grasped by the Prophets (Jn 3^®). He 're- 
affirmed the old commandments, ‘Thou shalt 
love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart,’ and 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 
gave them new meaning by His juxtaposition of 
them, through -which love to man became the 
supreme expression of love to God, and by His 
new interpretation of ‘neighbour’ as meaning 
every feUow-man (Mk 12®®^, Lk 10®**®^). He re- 
cognized that in Himself God’s love to man and 
man’s love to God and to man were perfectly mani- 
fested, and therefore He proclaimed Himself as 
the supreme- revealer of God and the reconcilei 
between God and man. 

See, further, ‘ Jewish ’ section above. 
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LOVE-FEAST.— See Agape. 

LOYALTY.— I, Derivation and definition.— The 
connexion between the common meaning of this 
w’ord and its derivation is obscure enough to. sug- 
gest that a clearer apprehension of its significance 
may be gained by considering its probable origin. 
‘Loyalty’ is the Anglicized form of the French 
loyauU ; its base is loi, and con*esponds to the 
English ‘ law ’ and the Latin l&x (stem leg). French 
has also UgaliU and English ‘ legality,’ the late 
Latin abstract term being adopted without change 
either of meaning or of form. 

Now loi in French, and more particularly in the 
derivative loyal, means in respect of its denotation 
much more than ‘ law ’ in the limited sense of a 
definite written code. It is a generic term, and 
stands for that which ought to be obeyed ; its 
source may be the will of an acknowledged ruler 
or ruling class, or it may be popular consent, or it 
maybe personal agreement, whethm* by contract 
or by voluntary allegiance. It stands, moreover,, 
for the law of nature and the dictates .of reason 
and conscience, more especially and. imperatively 
if these are conceived in terms of :reHg!!bna^manir 
festations of the Divine coirmiandi > . Law. to the 
ancient Hebrew of the last, centres, before 
our era meant this so.far ^ it evoked 

his sentiment of loyaltyi .it meant little ^e. ^ To 
every, man the object of his, loyalty is as loi, or 
la-Wj’jin , authority 
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whose claim on his allegiance he, as a true man, 
admits. Furthermore, in the natural exercise of 
his quality, the loyal man applies it to all persons 
and groups of persons in whom he recognizes any 
claim of hounden duty or faithful service. 

But not only is the range of application wide 5 
the claim for loyal service goes very deep : it is the 
service of those who desire to serve, and to do so 
up to the limit of their ability. The law is to be 
within them, written on their hearts, as the Scrip- 
ture says, and incorporate in their will. The 
whole of Ps 119 is, indeed, an expression of the 
loyalist spirit in application to tne Divine law. 
The devotion expressed by this loyalist in religion 
is entire ; the Divine law is conceived as not per- 
fectly apprehended by him, but he sets no limit to 
his desire to fulfil it to the end. It is by tliis note 
of unlimited purpose, upheld by faith and chastened 
by humility, that the loyalty of the Psalmist 
stands out in contrast to the spirit of precise 
legality, limited by the letter of tlie law and its 
tradition, that marked certain developments of a 
later era. This distinction between the loyalist 
and the l^alist may be found in all times and all 
places. It applies to allegiance of every kind, 
whether it be to the supreme law however con- 
ceived, or to human ordinance by ancient tradition, 
modem statute, authoritative utterance of prophet 
or king, the word of a leader, the rule of a com- 
mander. There is the legalist who does what he 
is told, breaks no rules ; he keeps faith to the 
word that is written and can be read. There is 
the loyalist who does this but can by the very 
nature of the spirit that is in him be counted on 
for more, who puts his whole mind into his duty, 
who forms his spirit in accordance with the spirit 
of the purpose to be served. 

Loyfidty, then, may be defined as the quality of 
character which issues in free devoted service to 
the appointed person or the appointed cause. Thus 
the perfectly loyal person is certain to obey, to 
serve, despite all obstacles, at all costs, to the best 
of his ability. And the best of his ability implies 
that he uses all means to make himself emcient in 
knowledge and skill and in understanding the 
requirements laid upon him. The perfect loyalist 
of story corresponds to this description. We 
always find him carrying out his instructions-— 
which are his loi — with zealous care to undertake 
them so that, by fulfilling them in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, the purpose may be accomplished 
even should the letter fan. He has to be intefiigent, 
alert, resourceful— not merely obedient to precise 
inatiuctions given— and these qualities he needs 
the more in proportion to the importance and 
difficulty of his task. It follows that the develop- 
ment of perfect loyalty throughout a company 
requires that , the" duties should he accurately ap- 
portioned in accordance with the abilities of each 
member. It requires also that opportunities for 
the training and exercise of latent abilities should 
be fflven to all. This ideal does, in fact, appear, 
both in pagan heroic story and in medfeval 
romance, as characterizing winds of pre-Christian 
heroes and bands of Christian knights.^ The un- 
written law— not mere personal law, but a pact of 
comradeship— that bound the Round Table knights 
to mutual loyalty, and to the king above all, is a 
notable case in point. The two chief cycles of 
Irish Gaelic story are noteworthy also in this con- 
nexion. Later comes the ^e or <Mvalry with its 
blossom of I'omantio lore. Fealty and loyalty are 
main dramatic motives in all these. 

2 . Loyalty and fealty.— ‘Fealty j’ from Latin 
JidelitaSi * faithfulness,* has an equivalent in all the 
Romance languages, and so has ‘legality.* But 

Thomas Malory, Morte d* Arthur \ see also the Celtic 
originalB In the Weuw Mabinoaion. 


loyalty was neither of these. English adopts the 
French loyal to mean ‘law-fulfilling* in the sense 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and distinguishes 
it from ‘lawful,* or ‘legal,* which means allow- 
able, and from ‘ law-abiding,* which connotes sub- 
missiveness to the law, the passive quality of tl^ 
orderly citizen. German translates by specializa- 
tion and slight change of significance, using such 
words as UnteQ^tanentreice (fidelity in a sub- 
ordinate) and Vaterlandstretie (fidelity to the 
Fatherland) ; the quality, of course, exists in many 
diverse applications, and, though fidelity or fealty 
is not identical with loyalty, the one characteristic 
is apt to be accompanied by the other. Loyalty 
connotes a certain specialization of good faith and 
faithfulness towards the person, principle, ideal, or 
covenant in respect of which it is expressed ; it 
lays stress on this obligation of specialized fealty 
rather than on any wider duty of humane comrade- 
ship and general goodwill. 'Nevertheless, there is 
close aflinity between those qualities, the deeper 
motives of which so widely overlap. The good 
comrade who, in time of danger or trouble, takes 
up his responsibilities with settled mind and faith- 
fully sustains them . is apt for loyal service wher- 
ever liis allegiance is g^ven. Tms is often under- 
stood to be given when it is not as a fact, in which 
case we have either the sturdy rebel or the disloyal 
man. 

The giving of allegiance is in effect a vow to 
serve; the standard case of loyalty coincides, 
therefore, with the standard case of fealty in which 
a pledge of service is given, as, for instance, by 
oath of allegiance to a king, by marriage vows be- 
tween two persons, or by acclamation — and vote — 
in tribal assemblies, when law was promulgated 
and accepted thus. The standard cases are the 
same, but in the development of thought the two 
ideas differ. Loyalty specializes in respect of the 
object of service, fewty in respect of faith to the 
pledge. Of these the latter is the more necessary 
lor wtuous character, and so it has been judged 
by the common sense of mankind, as the testimony 
or language shows. So long as men were either 
free or under strict rule, they were simply required 
either to keep their covenants in the former case 
or to do what they were told in the latter ; faith 
and obedience were their primal social virtues. 
The conception of religion, for instance, as consist- 
ing in a covenant with the god, was a distinct 
advance on its conception as a slave service by which 
he was to be propitiated. The Bible as a whole 
contains the story of man*s progress in religion 
from the slave service of the bondsman, through 
covenant, to the free man’s willing recognition of 
a law which it is at once his bounden duty and his 
delight to obey, and thence to conformity of mind 
with the Divine purpose for mankind and thns to 
‘ the glorious liberty of the sons of God,* Here we 
have the specific evolution of loyalty in its highest 
application, as at once the supreme duty, the 
supreme delight, and the social virtue of man. On 
a much smaller scale of motive and in a murkier 
atmosphere we might trace it in appEcation to 
finite secular affairs. 

3 . Perso^ honour expressed in devotion to 
serial ends. — ^The free development of fealty by 
self-diflcipline to social ends, and of loyalty as a 
particular case, may be studied in the literature of 
chivalry and romance. The practice of knightly 
vows, however, is much older and pre-Christian ; 
so far as records go, it was specially characteristic 
of the people and the social conditions reflected in 
Celtic nero lore. The champion of the Gaelic 
stories is essentially a free man, free of feudal and 
—except for the spirit that liinds him — free of 
tribal bonds. Social affection binds him too, but 
honour is his onlv law. The voimor hftrn frnm 
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childhood is educated carefully in all manly ac- 
complishments, and in all soci^ courtesies, includ- 
ing respect for women, children, and grey hairs. 
He emerges from his tutelage free, comradelike, 
and courteous, a strong individuaL But this is 
Ssot all. Not the least important part of his educa- 
tion is the contribution which he makes to the 
formation of his character by laying bonds or 
obligations (in the Gaelic geis) on himself that he 
will or will not do certain things. The obligation 
never to refuse assistance to a woman frequently 
occurs, and may supply occasion for the turning- 
point of the story. Others are of the nature of 
obligations to a long, leader, or comrade, or to all 
the members of a oand. King Arthur and his 
Bound Table come to mind, or, for those who know 
Gaelic story, Fionn and the band of heroes whose 
story has been a fund of moral instruction for 
western Irisli children to this day. Some stories 
turn on a conflict of two loyalties, each claiming 
dominion over the loyal soul. The discussion of 
such difficult situations, however, is not in terms 
of loyalty, but in terms of keeping faith ; in a 
certain typical case where the vows appear to be of 
equal weight the decision is given on grounds of 
common sense quite modern in complexion, whether 
one agrees with them or not. 

This practice of self-made vows in the social in- 
terest has, no doubt, been a principal factor of 
moral education, in its best form of self-discipline 
for the sake of ser^dce, among the peoples of N.W. 
Europe, where mild forms of government by loose 
tribal organization of free men prevailed. Faith 
to a self-made vow covers all eases of voluntary 
allegiance, and so, as the feudal system was 
estaolished throughout Europe, it availed itself 
instinctively of this free man’s social virtue by the 
institution of the bath of fealty from the feudal 
subordinate to his over-lord. At this point loyalty 
emerges; fealty and respect for authority maintain 
each the other and are fused. Fealty, however, is 
not exhausted in the compound. It remains as the 
quality of faith to the pledge once given, the central 
virtue of the self-respecting hero who cannot be 
false to his word . Carried to the point of f iiltilment 
in spirit, rather than merely in letter, this implies 
not being false to the reasonable expectations in- 
volved in mutual understandings betweenhis fellows 
and himself. The ideal of the honourable man 
signifies all this. Such a one is ‘loyal,’ or ‘leal,’ 
so far as his conduct goes, but in his motive he is 
primarily ‘feal,’ It may be that only he himself 
IS aware of the difference- As a rule, no doubt, 
the motives are mixed, but it seems probable that 
in many, or indeed most, cases either one or the 
other is the backbone of the composite character- 
istic. If so, it is important that m the education 
of each person sufficient demand should be made 
on the leading trait to evoke it strongly, and 
sufficient social opportunity given to direct its 
practical expression m terms of Sie other— the faith- 
ful soul realizing itself in service to others, the 
loyal spirit fulfiUxng its service by self-reliant in- 
telligence and steadfast faith. 

4. Political loyalty and its object in feudal and 
modem times. — Loyalty connotes attachment to 
some definite authority which has a right to be 
served. The growth of the feudal system in 
Europe was favourable to the special personal turn 
which its application took. The political problem 
. was the organization of many small groups into one 
large inclusive group, or nation, especially for pur- 
poses of defence against some common foe. The 
moral strength of such a national organism con- 
sisted largely in the series of loyalties from man to 
master that hound each to his feudal superior, from 
, the lowest vassal upwards to the supreme over-, 
lord or kinsr. Each nrimaTv ctout) was 


small, and grouped round a leader sufficiently well 
known, to iSbtig out men’s normal instincts to loUow 
their chief, to cleave to Mm truly, to give him 
allegiance, acclaim him lord, and be nis men. This 
is loyalty of the most pictca*esq^ue and primitive 
type, steeped, moreover, in a hiA mood to which 
religious enthusiasm is akin. What the man was 
to the lord, the lord was to his over-lord, and so the 
national system was linked up rmit by unit into 
larger units all under the supreme over-lordship of 
the king. The system of loyalties, as signified in 
this actual system of political allegiances, would in 
the perfect State have likewise been linked up, all 
loyalty centring in the king. Whon the kings of 
France sncceeded in making all the under-feuda- 
tories take the oath direct to the king, they estab- 
lished themselves as the centre beyond all doubt. 
Under absolute personal government the kin^ stands 
for la loi ; his will— bound more or less by his coro- 
nation oath— is the standard and subject-matter 
of service due ; Ms under-lords are subordinates 
commissioned to use their subordinates as his 
servants in so far as he may require. 

The reality, to be sure, was never so systematic, 
and bred many other qualities, bad and good, 
besides its modicum of high-toned loyalty. It is, 
however, certain that such a system would profit 
by encouragement given to so useful a quality. 
Thus the situation was favourable to mucn praise 
of loyalty as a prime virtue in the mouths of the 
upper classes and, for this and other better reasons, 
in the mouths of their dependents— poets and men 
of letters generally, lawyers and all who had to do 
with the executive government, whether on the 
national or on the local scale. 

As feudalism declined, or was broken up, the 
source of authority gradually defined itself anew as 
duplex in form: (1) the king administering the 
realm in accordance with the law, and (2) Parlia- 
ment, ia. tYieiiliUoi thenation, Lords and Commons, 
wielding sole power by joint action with the king 
to change the law. The Lords were, in the first 
instance, the true peers of the king— the displaced 
feudal lords— and the old sentiment of lendal 
loyalty continued for long to be expected more or 
less by them and concedea less or more. As local 
magnates of one sort or another, they have in thia 
country had a prolonged and honourable reign. In 
France they disappeared from view politically, as 
did the king himself, at the Revolution, and as later 
did the pseudo-king or emperor in 1870. England 
is still in process of change as regards the senti- 
ment of the rural masses towards the aristocratic 
classes ; but certainly it is no longer necessary to 
consider loyalty as a sentiment greatly affecting the 
relations between ordinary people and the Parlia- 
mentary peers who are lords of the soil. No his- 
toric sentiment of the kind attaches personally to 
the elect of the people in the House of Commons. 
Each commands the loyalty of his own supporters 
in Ms own constituency, so long as he and they are 
in general agreement on political issues. But he is 
not in any sense la loito them, except in so far as he 
adopts, and with sufficient ability expounds, those 
principles of national policy which are common to 
them and him. Their feeling to him is rather that 
of fealty— not the maximum of fealty— than of 
loyalty ; they support him so long as he contones to 
support that policy with which they continue to 
agree. Personal loyalties, of course, emeMfe, but 
they are not in the nature of the cage* There is 
a very real loyalty, however, to ‘the party* as a 
whole— Mther paaty— and to the leader of the party, 
also, more especially , when , he is ah onitstandmg 
fignre satisfactory to the Jnhrc^. arresting to 
the ima^ation, strong and of -ai good courage. 

But for the-mviSz^world of Europe in general 
little toportance.ih: the first instance attached to 
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Parliament in any form as aii object of loyal tj'. 
The king and the law emerge from the feudal 
system as claimants by moral right on the service 
of men. The sphere of service to which loyalty 
properly applies lies beyond and includes the sphere 
of duties and restrictions enforced under fear of 
punishment. Loyal service to the king included, 
a-s of course, loyal obedience to the law ; but loyalty, 
no doubt, was more consciously directed to the king 
and fused with a sentiment rising to passionate 
personal devotion. The Bourbons in France and 
the Stuarts in England assumed themselves to be 
kings by Divine right after the manner of the Roman 
emperors — ^in effect, claimed all loyalty, and from 
many obtained it, as due to the king. The revolt 
in England took its stand on the law as binding on 
the will of kings, and claimed restitution of the 
people’s rights as guaranteed by ancient charter. 
The English Revolution of the 17th cent, was, in 
effect, not a revolution but a restoration of the 
ancient constitution, cleared, however, of feudal 
complications, the great Whig families standing 
with the common people, and the Royalists, who 
more especially esteemed themselves as loy^ists, 
with the defeated dynasty. In due course there 
emerged from the welter of pitiful plots and gallant 
endeavour on the one hand, and conflicting interests 
around the court de facto on the other, the British 
Constitution — or rather its first edition — ^with all 
its 20tk cent, characteristics latent, and sure to 
develop, in it. 

Here it is, a sufficiently complex object of loyal 
regard : 

(1) The law of the land as the one authority* which all must 
obey ; and all commands by persons in office mast be in accord- 
ance with it. 

(2) King, Lords, and Oommons making one Parliament ; and 
these three only, and by consent of each, can change that law, 

■ order taxation, or decree the appropriation of the revenue to 
the uses of the Executive Government. 

(3) The King and bis ministers, by whose advice all his decrees 
are made^ whom he appoints by the established custom of the 
constitution from the leaders of the political party which com- 
mands a majoritj^ in the House of Oommons ; the maintenance 
o! this custom is guaranteed by the Commons* hold on the 
Power of the Pursell 

So there emerged slowly in England the modem 
State, which has emerged elsewhere more suddenly 
and with less of the attractive complexity of detail 
which links it with its own histone past. This is 
what stands for la loi to the modern Englishman. 
As an object of loyalty it has advantages over 
some other examples of the ‘Mixed State.’ Not 
only is the British Constitution built as it is in 
order to preserve intact the ancient liberties of the 
people, but it has been built, bit after bit, by the 
very act of maintaining them. It is apt, therefore, 
to excite a high degree of enthusiasm in the minds 
of all those who care about history, all those who 
lay store by the liberties of the people and the 
powers of the House of Commons. To them the 
members of that House, and especially the two 
front benches, whichever party is in power, consti- 
tute the political aristocracy, in the fine Platonic 
sense. If they are loyal citizens, they will be 
loyal in the fxul sense to their own front bench, 
and law-abiding to the other front bench if it 
happens to be in power. In stormy times, when 
great principles, on one or other 6v both sides, 
are at stake, the adherents of the jpaiHjy likely to 
be defeated steady their minds to bear the shock 
by a very real loyalty, pitched finely in the more 
abstract key of devotion to the Crown and Consti- 
tution, whatever betide. TJbds sentiment is effec- 

1 Since the battle of the Constitution had been fought to a 
large extent on the people’s claim to be taxed only by their own 
consent, given by a majoritj' of their elected representatives in 
the House of Oommons, it was inevitable that the Power of the 
: Purse should be stoutly claimed and rigorously retained by the 
Commons ; and from this it followed, by the logic of events, that 
^ ho ministry could remain in power that did not command the 
CtmEdence olthe Lower House. 


tively upheld by the consciousness of historic con- 
tinuity throughout all changes, each having been 
effected by self-evolution within the Constitution 
itself ; the King’s prerogatives that have come 
under the power of the Commons have done so by 
the King’s consent ; the House of Lords, too, ^ 
1911, submitted to the limitation of its veto. 

5* Grades and modes of loyal sentiment in 
modern life,— Among persons outside the large 
circle who take deep interest in political problems 
the sentiment of political loyalty is probably in 
many cases practically .-non-existent, or at least 
very shallow, except, indeed, when roused by 
some real or imaginary national danger. This, no 
doubt, is the reason why some newspapers bristle 
with intimations of national danger when, a 
general election being at hand, it seems necessary 
to awaken the latent patriotism of voters. Of the 
others— the great majority, it may be hoped— 
there are those to whom the ideal of the nation to 
be served, in some small Avay or other as one can, 
makes a constant appeal as steady as that of his lord 
to the devoted henchman. For some this social 
service lies entirely outside the sphere of State 
control ; for others it consists in service under, or co- 
operation 'svith, the State. In all cases it is better 
done by those who understand the ways_ of the 
public administration as it is related to tneir.work, 
so that they may use it to better effect by working 
loyally with it. State Insurance, Old Age Pen- 
sions, and recent legislation for the benefit of 
children are cases in point; voluntary workers 
disposed to loyal co-operation can do much. No 
form of loyalty is more honourable than this. 

Quiet, non-political people, whose sphere of 
work or leisure does not impinge at all on public 
affairs, do very often, nevertheless, take a keen 
interest in the doings of the State and have a 
certain loyalty for King and Constitution, or King 
and Country, which, though not productive of any 
service, is ctuite realm its way. \Vithout party - 
bias for the most part, thej; are proud of the whole 
complex system under which they live, with pre- 
ferences in attachment, it may be, to one or other 
constituent in it. This class includes all ‘ armchair 
politicians ’ except that large section of * armciiair 
political critics. ’ There is the ‘ philosophic radical, ’ 
watching for signs of the social millennium in the 
House 01 Commons. There is the Tory gentleman 
of ‘ the good old school,’ who has not lost faith in 
the future, and still sees the Constitution as he 
would wish to see it^ There is the genuine Royal- 
ist, who anticipated great things in the future, of 
which he seldom speaks, from the character and 
ability of the Royal family, and believes generally 
that events are moving steadily in the direction 
of absolute monarchy, world- wide and British, a 
century or so hence. Others there are, without any 
preconceptions as to an absolute best towards 
which we are tending, who have a comfortable 
loyalty for things as they are. These, if they 
have votes, tend to support the ministry of the 
day. Their existence is one reason why it is 
better in general, when the sands are running out, 
for the ministry to dissolve than to resign. 

6. Loyally in the public services.— Persons who 
are in the service of the State are, of course, the 
servantsof the Executive. Efficient service accord- 
ing to agreement, reticence in confidential matters, 
and alstinence from public comment on the policy 
either of the ministry they serve or of the opposi- 
tion they may have to serve — these make up the 
obvious minimum of their bounden duty. To 
reach the maximum two things are needed; (1) 
zeal in the service because it is the service, and (2) 
self-identification with the instructions under which 
they work, or loyal adherence to the leader under 
i whom they serve. Under adverse circumstances 
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these conditions may fail to he possible in whole In republican States this focus is supplied— so far 
or part ; in that case the loyal temper still shows as it is supplied at all— by a more vind conscious- 
itsdf by putting the best face upon the matter ness of the organized nation as a self-governing 
and keeping silence. whole, the ark of whose covenant is the Constitu- 

* It is in the military and naval services more tion. The ideal of the republic as the lode-star 
particularly that the idea of service, as to the of loyal sentiment is highly developed in France. 
King direct, counts for most. Here we are back to The French mind has perhaps a natural genius for 
primitive requirements. The soldier is under bond the concrete ideal, as indeed is perhaps implied by 
to risk his life at the word of command. Respect its turn of speech in favour of thought— moquent 
for this word is vital to his character — respect with- thought — by means of generic terms that fire the 
out limits — and this, in the last resort, is self- imagination. In the United States of America 
devotion unto death. The good soldier’s loyalty, loyal aft’ection is rather to the composite nation in 
no doubt, is often fealty pure and simple, as, e.g.^ reference to all its interests, each more or less on 
it certainly is when he has naturally no sentimental its own— a wonderful ‘ Union ’ of diverse elements, 
tie to the service in which he finds himself, run by a carefully planned political machine, 
Normally, however, we may take it to be a com- which would do its work much better if all the 
pound mixed in various proportions, into which citizens in every section were more enthusiastic in 
enter loyal attachments to his sovereign, his serving it according to their lights. The ideal of 
country, his leader, his comrades, and the flag he the Republic as an organization of free citizens 
follows, the last being a syml)ol of all these things for purposes of self-government seems to have 
and of his own self-respect as bound to stand or lost for a time somethmg of its pristine freshness 
fall by them. and attractive force. At any rate, it is of the 

7. Problems arising from the complexity of United States rather than of the United States 
the modem State. — Casual reference has been Republic that many Americans think as the focus 
made above to non-political loyalty as between of their political loyalty. This much may be said 
friends, lovers, kindred, and the members of a in their defence. The good of tlie nation is, of 
voluntary group or a natural social order. Clearly course, in all cases the ultimate end of the political 
this is not the primary application of the word, art, and the final object, therefore, of that senti- 
biit the tendency to use it m this, rather than in ment which reveres as its proximate end the 
the political, sense appears to be on the increase, national institutions. 

This is due, no doubt, to that confusion of ideas 9. The ideal of loyalty,— To be loyal is to be 
as to the political object of loyalty consequent on much more than law-abimng. Whether the object 
the complexity of the modem State, Angry poli- be a person to whom we owe duty or affection, 
ticians are apt to use the word ' disloyal ’ rashly to the community of persons to which we belong, 
denote persons who differ from themselves as to the the institutions under which we live, the service 
right balance of power in the State and the focus, to which w'e ai*e pledged, or the law— human or 
consequently, of right loyalty. Thus claims have divine— by which we ought to regulate our con- 
sometimes been made in the name of loyalty to duct, the loyal man is distinguished from the 
right of attack on the lawfully constituted State, as, law-abiding man as one who serves with his whole 
e.g,, in the case of constitutional reform to which heart and mind, making of himself a veritable 
a minority strongly objects. This implies con- organ of expression for the purpose, or the master, 
fusion of ideas between the State in some special or the mandate, under which he serves. No 
sense — c.p'., apart from the principle of development voluntary sins of commission, omission, or ignor- 
which it contains— and the State as it is, including ance does he pemit himself. We realize him at 
its provision of a sovereign authority empowered his time of special effort in a passion of service, 
by law and precedent to make changes in all every faculty awake and urgent to achieve his 
things, including itself. A somewhat wilful con- end. And in the intervals of passivity his mind 
fusion of ideas to the opposite effect is also possible is clear and steady— stayed, as it were, on his 
between hostility to the jpersonnel and policy of whole nature as a rock. Self-training to this 
the ministry of the day, which is the normal effect in any school of wholesome service must 
motive-force that sways the political pendulum, work like a leaven on character as a w’hole. Even 
and disloyalty to the sovereign Parliament which under questionable conditions of service it goes 
happens to be led by that ministry, and the far, as all experience of public service shows, to 
majority of which takes responsibility' for its make a man. But it must be remembered that, 
doings. The complex character of the modem without either a morally attractive cause or wise 
State lends itself to such confusion of feeling in and sympathetic leadership, the loyal sentiment 
times of stress and change. Every attempt at which is the motive of self -training is not ade- 
large reform divides the citizens into two camps, quately evoked. 

each vowing loyalty to its own ideal of the State History and literature abound in examples, 
in some particular. This is party loyalty, which Three lines of thought, independent of each other 
is quite consistent, as the inner circles fully under- and contrasted, may be distinguished in their 
stand, with perfect loyalty to the actual State as logical order here. 

by law established — that self-conserving, self- {a) The heroic romance of^ Western Europe^ 
developing organization of King, Lords, and Com- developing through the centuries from its original 
mons with which we are all familiar. An attrac- sources in Classic, Celtic, and Norse or Germanic 
five focus for the loyal sentiment of the simple or lore, deals largely in loyalties within the smaller 
careless citizen, who makes no attempt to join social sphere, intimate, personal, and glorified by 
issue in the political dialectic, is provided by the affection. Patriotic loyalty in this dawn of thfr 
presence in the trio of the hereditary monarch in civilized world has little to do vdth govenufient, 
his uplifted place, holding his supreme veto to be but is steeped in a vivid idealism tne^ raeerlife . 
, used only on the side of the majority in the House and the home-land are seen as of infinite value, 
of Conoanons, subject to the delaying powers of objects in effect of religious faith, worth^f 'devo- 
„ the House of Lords. The number of persons in tioh through aU suffering ,untq deatfe; These 
Britain whose sole effective loyalty centres in the primitive loyalties^^^to . friendship, 

. attachment to the Crown is probably la^e ; it race, and l«md. Nor ^ the:'spirit which iovms 
counts doubtless for much a&o in the British them dead ; it does not die so long as a race either 
eofo^ . vaguely or. clearly ;hweves in i^elf as having a 

. B. The focus of loyalty in repuhiic^ ixaHops,.— parjt; ef % some fulfilment of huaian 
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destiny. This is wliy the history of any nation 
true to itself is capable^ of being treated as the 
develcmment of an ideal implicit from the first. 

(&) For the ideal of personal virtue relative to 
civic institutions, and for the fundamental theory 
of the State even as we know it to-day, we go 
back to the Greeks, and specially to Flato m The 
Bepiiblic and The Laws, It is nis conception of 
the individual soul in relation to the State that 
concerns us here. The ideal of the State, as he 
teaches, should be built up within the soul. Thus 
—wedding his thought to our inquiiy— we may 
say that Sie soul of the loyal citizen is trained, or 
trains itself, into accordance with the ideals real- 
ized in the constitution of the State. Thus he 
exceeds the law-abiding, and is the loyal, man. 
Further, it is implied in Plato’s thought that of 
those who have political power the loyal ones are 
they who cultivate their philosophic aptitude to 
perfect the ideal of the State in the soul, in order 
that they may labour to develop the organization 
of the real State and bring it into harmony with 
the ideal. 

This obviously is what the sincere modern 
statesman does, or thinks he is doing. It is a 
necessary part of his loyalty that he should spare 
no pains to do it. Moreover, in the modem self- 
governing State, every enfranchised citizen shares 
this duty. 

(c) Finally, we find in post-Exilic Judaism the 
supreme example of a people held together by 
allegiance to tne law — the law embodied in a 
written code that he who runs may read. The 
Bavidic monarchy had come to an end ; the high 
priest held the supreme office as chief ruler in the 
little theocratic State. But from the time that 
Ezra had read in the ears of the people all the 
words.of the book of the law which he had brought 
from Babylon, ^ the Jew who was faithful and 
pious felt that the law was above the priesthood 
and that he was to obey it and underst^d it for 
himself. Externally the Jewish people had many 
masters after this ; internally — ^in his own mind- 
each pious Jew spent all his loyal sentiment on 
the law of his God. This was no short command- 
ment, but the whole law, dealing with conduct in 
all social relations and with ceremonial ordinances 
in considerable detail. The Jew who loyally 
obeyed the law was, in quiet times — except for 
taxation— to all intents and purposes a free man. 
The ideal of his State in its essentials was built 
ujp in the mind of the properly instructed Jew ; 
if a professing Jew, he obeyeu, whether grudgingly, 
willingly, or loyally, with his whole heart 
seeking to understand and to obey more perfectly. 
In that perfect inward obedience his freedom was 
realized, though it was not his quest. The Psalms 
and the Prophets abound in expressions of this 
loyalist spirit applied to the Supreme Law : 

* Teacsh me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes ; 

And I will keep it unto the end. 

Give me understanding, and 1 shall keep thy law ; 

Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart' (Ps llQSSf.). 

So runs the Psalmist’s typical prayer, and it con- 
tinues in the same strain, €U5kmg for hdp to go in 
the path, to incline his heart aright, to turn away 
his heart from vanity, to estsLblish God’s word 
unto His servant. In NT times, when the elabor- 
ated legalism of the latter-day Pharisees prevailed, 
the great Master Teacher set over against it the 
true doctrine of loyal observance, the fcdfilment 
of the law by being the kind of person who ex- 
presses its purpose naturally in all his acts. ‘ I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil ’ (Mt 5^’). 
* A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good ’ (Lk 6®), 
And later, St. Paul, following the same line of 
; 1 * Yhe law of liiy God which is in thine hand * it ifl called in 
the decree, of the great king Artaxerxes (Ear 7^*). 


thought, attains to the vision of the ‘liberty 
of the sons of God’ (Bo 8^^). Thus the cycle 
of reason on the highest as on all lower planes 
is complete, from the free man’s fealty through 
loyalty to the higher liberty of devoted service to 
the ideal in his soul. 

Litbhaturb.— L ittle of note appears to have been written 
dealing directly with this subject. (1) It enters into the 
history of the development of the State more especially as a 
serviceable motive-force in the mediaeval growth of the feudal 
system : see CdwJbridge MedicevcU Mistovyi ii. [1913], ch. xx., 
‘Foundations of Society* (Origins of Feudalism), and F. 
Warre Cornish, Chivalry, London, 1901 ; Essays m Romance 
and Ckimlry, do. 1870, containing reprints from Hallam 
and Sir Walter Scott, are also interestmg. (2) The primi- 
tive ideal of heroic Character to which the political virtue 
corresponds may be studied in Celtic and Teutonic hero lore 
and in their later developments, (a) under the influence of 
mediasval chivalry, and (6) in recent years. Sufficient exempli- 
fication will be found in VQlmnga Saga and Grettir the Strong, 
tr. E. Magnusson and W. Morris, Three Northern Love 
Stories, London, 1876 ; E. HuU, Cuchulain, the Sound of 
Ulster, do. 1911; T. W. Rolleston, The Sigh Deeds of Finn, 
do. 1910 ; T. Malory, Morte d^Arihur, ed. do. 1894, and its 
primitive prototype, the Welsh MaMnogion, tr. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, do. 1877. S. BRYANT. 

LOYOLA.— St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits (g.v.), was the youngest of the eight 
sons of Don Beltrin Yanez de Ofiez y Loyola. The 
name Lopez de Bicalde, by which Ignatius is 
often designated (so, e.g,, in AS and in the British 
Museum (Jatalogue), is a simple blunder, due origin- 
ally to the carelessness of a notary. He was bom in 
the house, or easa, of Loyola near Azpeitia in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. The year of his 
birth is disputed. Astrain {Hist de la Compania 
de JesTis, i. 3 ff. ), the best modern authority, assigns 
it to 1491, but others have thought 1495 more prob- 
able (cf. Tacchi Venturi, in Civiltd Cattolica^ 2lst 
July 1900). The name Ignatius, by which Loyola 
is now generally known, was not that which he 
himself used in his youth. Down to 1537 Ini^o 
(not, however, Inigo, as Astrain prints it) was his 
invariable si^ature, hut he then began to use 
sometimes Ignacio, sometimes Inigo, and after 
1642 Inigo hardly occurs at all- It seems certain, 
though early biographers intent on edification have 
glossed over the fact, that the future ascetic passed 
an unbridled youth, following the course which was 
then almost inevitable for all who adopted the 
career of arms (Astrain, i. 12-16). But at the siege 
of Pampeluna in 1521 he was dangerously wounded 
by a cannon-ball, and in a long convalescence 
which followed he gave himself up to reading the 
lives of Christ and the Saints, with the result that, 
after many inward conflicts, he determined to 
make a complete change in his own way of living. 
As soon as he was able to travel, he journeyed to 
the monastery of Monserrat, made a very devout 
confession, and, after a sort of vigil of arms, 
divested himself of his knightly attire and went 
forth to beg his bread. He then took refuge for 
nearly a year in a cavern near Manresa. The life 
that he led in this retreat was one of terrible self- 
maceration, marked by tempestuous inward trials 
of which he has left a relatively full account in the 
autobiography. It was during his stay at Manresa 
that he drew out at least the broad outlines of that 
manual of ascetical discipline so widely famed 
under the name of the Boo* of the Spiritual Exevr 
cises. There seems no reason to claim such origin- 
aliiy for this system of spiritual training as to 
exclude the influence of earlier ascetical writers 
like Garcia de Cisneros of Monserrat (see J. M. 
Besse, in Bevue des gmstions histor^uesy Ixi. [Paris, 
1897] 22-61) and especially Gerard de Zutphen 
and Johannes Maubumus, Brothers of the Common 
Life; hut, as Watrigant has shown, the combi- 
nation of these materials into one instrument 
employed for a clearly recognized and uniformly 
consistent purpose is entirely the work of Ignatius, 


.LOYOLA' ;/ ' i$a: 

and bears the imprint of liis eminently practical picions hampered his influence for good, and he 
mind. went out of his way to court and even to insist upon 

It must always be remembered that the jSJpirtto? a judicial inquiry. The proceedings before the 
^ Exercises is not a book intended merely for reading Inquisition, so far as they have been preserved, are 
apuj- reflexion, but a manual of training to be put printed in the Scripta de Sancto Ignatio^ i. 580-629, 
into practice. In this it differs toto ccelo from such rartly on account of the hindrances to his work for 
a work as A Kempis’s Imitation of Christy and it souls which these suspicions engendered, partly, it 
w’ould be as vain to expect literary graces in the would seem, in the hope of finding companions 
jSjrerc to as in a proposition of Euclid. After some more in harmony with his ideals than any whom 
preliminary considerations on the end of man, the he had yet met (see Fouqueray, Histoire, i. 7f.), 
exercitant is directed, during a week or ten days Ignatius, in Feb. 1528, made his way to the Uni* 
and always under the advice of a competent spiritual versity of Paris. , There at the College de Montaigu 
guide, to occupy his mind with the recollection of and afterwards at that of Sainte-Barbe he pursued 
hispastsinsandof the punishment which they have his studies for the priesthood. At Sainte-Barbe 
deserved, and to cultivate a sense of shame and he must, at least occasionally, have encountered 
sorrow', bringing external adjuncts to bear to deepen Calvin, who had studied there himself and stiU 
the impression— by depriving himself of light, visited it in 1533. For his support Ignatius, owning 
warmth, unnecessary food, and all intercourse with in part to his unselfish generosity to his country- 
his fellows. After this preliminary discipline, he men, had to depend upon alms, and during the 
isinbroducedtothestudy of the life of Jesus Christ, begging expeditions made in the vacation season 
who is set before him in two powerful military to that end he visited London, Bins^es, and Ant- 
parables as a chieftain appealing for volunteers to werp. Contradictions and persecutions in abun* 
aid Him in the task of reconquermg the world from dance were also still his portion, but in Pa,ris he 
the dominion of sin and the devil. It is easy to see found at last what his heart had always craved— 
that Loyola’s thought had been powerfully influ- a group of companions capable of sympathizing in 
enced by the still vivid remembrance of the struggle his hign ideals, and of an intellectual force which 
to rescue the soil of Spain from the yoke of tne lentrealweight to any cause which they undertook, 
infidel. The meditations of this ‘ second week ’ of The story of his conquest of Francis Xavier by the 
the Exercises are estimated to occupy another ten constant repetition of the words ‘ What doth it 
days. By this time it is assumed that the well- profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
disposed exercitant will have been brought to the the loss of his own soul ? ’ is well known. An even 
point of resolving to leave all things and follow earlier recruit was Peter Le Ffevre, whose position 
Christ if God should make it plain that He was in the University was already an influential one. 
callinghim to a life of humiliation and self-sacrifice. To them were added James Laynez, Francis Sal- 
A formal election of a state of life is introduced, meron, Simon Kodriguez, and Nicholas Bobadilla. 
accordingly, at this stage, and the two remaining Laynez andSaJmeron were destined to play a great 
* weeks’ of the to are intended to confirm part as theologians in the Council of Trent, 
the choice so made. In the third week the exer- Laynez was also to he Loyola’s successor as second 
citant is bidden to use much bodily penance and to General of the Society. But even in 1534, when 
meditate upon the Passion of Christ ; in the fourth on 15th Aug. these friends met together in the 
he is directed to allow the body its meed of restand chapel of St. Denys at Montmaitre, and at the 
refreshment, while the mind is occupied with con- mass of Le Fevre, who was so far the only priest 
soling thoughts derived from the consideration of amongst them, took vows of poverty and chastity 
the Resurrection of our Saviour and the remem- (Astrain, i. 79), there seems to have been as yet no 
brance of the joys of heaven. clear design of founding a religious Order. The 

It was natural that one who laid so much stress third vow, which they added to the other two, 
upon the study of our Lord’s life upon earth should pledged them only to make the attempt to under- 
feel the need of coming as closely as possible into take apostolic work in the Holy Land j hut if, 
contact with the scenes of those events with which after a year’s waiting, it was found impossible to 
iiis mind was filled. Accordingly, in Feb. 1523 obtain passage thither, in that case they were 
Ignatius set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, living to place themselves at the disposition of the pope, 
on alms and, to a large extent, travelling on foot, for any work that he might assign them. This it 
He passed through Rome and Venice, and thence was that actually happened. In the middle of 1537 
sailed to the Holy Land, so that almost a year war broke out between the Sultan Sulaiman and 
elapsed before he found himself back in Barcelona, the Venetian Republic. There was no longer any 
That he was specially called to labour ‘ for the possibility of obtaining a passage to the Holy Land. 

t reater glory of God.’ had by this time become a Thelittlebandof companions waited the prescribed 
eep conviction, but the precise manner in which year, and meanwhile Ignatins himself was ordained 
he was to further the work of Christ on earth priest at Venice (24th June 1637), and he and his 
does not seem to have been made clear to him until companions spent the interval in serving in the 
many years later (see F. Van Ortroy, ‘Manrese et hospitals and in apostolic work in many different 
les origines de la Conipagnie de J6sus,’inA«a?«c^a Italian towns. Eventually it was decided that 
Bollandiana, xxvii. [1908] 393-418). StiU, he seems they ought to address themselves to the pope, then 
: ■ to have realized, at least vaguely, that to become Paul iii., and, in spite of contradictions, they had . 
’ an efficient instrument for good he required a better a most favourable reception. It was apparently 
. education than he then possessed. Thus we find only at this time that the desirability of organiza- 
r* ' him at the age of 33 learning the rudiments of tion as a formally recognized religious society living 
- / Latin with the school-chUdren of Barcelona (1624- under obedience seemed to take shape in their 
\ 26), and thence proceeding to the Universities of minds. It was characteristic of Ignatius that he . 

. - ■ Alcald and Salamanca (1626-28). A personality always attached much more imporfottce.*tQ^tiie 
like that of Loyola was bound to influence men inward spirit than , to the written' leWer* . 3Sv 
i wherever he went, and it is not altogether surpris- after he had recognized the fact j;hat m order 
^ > ing that he feU under the suspicion of the Inquisi- to perpetuate their work . bound 

tion, on account of the disciples who gathered round together in some regular.institu^, he was reluctant 
him and who imitated in some measure his own to provide written constitutions; ■ But the various 
" • fl.TiR^Rrity nf liffl- At first he seems to have been stSigesinthedeyeloppientofibhe OrdernowfoUowed 
i; ’ careless of what men said of him, conscious of his . 10.37 the companions had 

■ V '.own integrity; but later he found that these sus: found it. ne<^Si 5 ®ti^ tp^ve themselves a collective 
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light atoms fall with equal velocity, so that the dig its own false tomb,’ is yet by its moral earnest- 
heavier would not overtake the lighter. There is ness and depth of feeling one of the most impressive 
a further proof of this in the consciousness of spon- passages in literature. 

taneous initiative, the power by which each living The atomist theory of perception is developed at 
creature goes forward whither the will leads, the great length in bk. iv. Images or films (et5a,'\cp 
something which struggles and resists when we are continually parting from the surface of tiling 
move involuntarily under compulsion (ii. 216-293). and streaming off in all directions, but we see them 
For our spontaneous movements originate in sole only when and where we turn our eyes to them. An 
atoms, and their existence at all can be explained image pushes before it the air between it and the 
only by assuming a certain indeterminism or con- eye. This air sweeps through the pupil and thus 
tingency in ^ the movements of such sole atoms, enables us to judge tne distance of the object seen. 
Thus the mind does not feel an internal necessity This takes place almost instantaneously ; we do 
in all its actions, nor is all motion linked together not see the images singly, but there is a continuous 
in an unending chain of cause and effect (as the stream of them whenever an object is seen (iv. 
Stoics maintained), but atoms initiate motion, 239-258). The theory of images is applied to those 
breaking through the decrees of fate. It will be cases where the senses seem to be mistaken. The 
seen that the postulate of uniformity— the decrees square tower at a distance looks round, because 
of nature which govern the birth and growth of the images are blunted in their long journey 
organic species— to which appeal is so often made through the air. In this and similar instances the 
in the poem, is subject to certain limitations of eyes are not deceived. What they see thej rightly 
which our information is imperfect. This being see; it is the mind that errs in the inference 
the case, it is not altogether strange that, while which it draws. The error lies in the opinion 
M. J. Guyau deduces from the clinamen universal which the mind snperindnces upon what the senses 
contingency in the Epicurean scheme of nature, really perceive. The sceptic contradicts himself. 
T. Gomperz and Usener incline to regard it as no For now does he know that nothing can he known ? 
more than a consistent determinism in opposition By what criterion does he distinguish knowing 
to Stoic fatalism (Giussani, i, 125-167). from not knowing ? The senses are true, all equally 

4 . Isonomy. — The atomic motions which go on true, for each has a distinct power and faculty of 
now are the same as they have always been and its own •which the others cannot challenge or con- 
always will he. What they have produced they vict of error, nor is a single sense at one time more 
will again produce ; for, the sum or matter being certain than at another. Reasoning, since it 
constant, there can be no complete change of con- depends upon the senses, must be fSse if they 
ditions and no change in the order of nature. The are false, and with the overthrow of reason lire 
main distinction is fetween motions which tend to itself would be impossible (iv. 469-521). The mind, 
foster birth and growth and those which tend to too, receives its impressions from images, but these 
destroy, whether the aggregate formed be inani- images are finer than those by which we see, hear, 
mate or an organism. The forces of production taste, and smell. Moreover, they do not all come 
and destruction alternately prevail (ii. 1105-1140), directly from the surface of actual objects ; some- 
but are so evenly balanced that, if we look to the times images from several distinct things unite, as 
whole universe, the result is equilibrium, as in an a centaur, or they may be spontaneously formed 
indecisive battle (ii. 569-580, v. 380-415). This by atoms in the air. In sleep, when senses and 
principle of equable distribution is best known memory are inactive, images still find their way 
from Cicero, ae Nat. Deor. I. xix. 50, but un- to the mind, wraiths or ghosts of the departed 
doubtedly it was familiar to Lucretius. Combined being one special kind. Dream images appear to 
with the infinity of atoms of every shape, it move because some are coming, some going, in 
guarantees that fixity and perpetuation of species eontinnous succession, so that they appear to be 
to which he so often appeals as a fact. That in an the same in different postures. In the least sensible' 
infinite universe the possible is also the real is the time many times are latent in which images can 
premiss underlying . some of the astronomical por- appear. Unless attention is directed to them, they 
tions of the poem (cf. v. 526-533). pass unheeded. This explains why we think of 

S' Psyidiology.— The poet undertakes to prove what we will, and different men have different 
. that the. sold is as much, an actual part of a man thoughts. 

" as the hand or foot, and has therefore to refute the 6 . Cosmo^^ony. — ^The working of the causes 
theory bhca current and last represented by Axis- which produce, build up, and ultimately destroy 
toxenns (iff; 130-132) that it is a harmony or worlds such as ours is described in outline as a 
iminaterial relation subsisting "^tween corporeal corollary to the doctrine of the infinity of matter 
elements or pa^ of the body. Though a single and space (ii. 1023-1174). The details are filled up 
nature, it counts of two parts, mind {animus, in hk. v. The world is not eternal, as some philo- 
weiw) and vital principle {amma)\ the seat of feel- sophers held. Lucretius starts by proving that it 
ing, the formeir lodged in the breast, the latter is mortal, had a beginning and will have an end 
diffused all' oyer .' the frame. The single nature (v. 91-109, 235-415). ft must be dissoluble, for it is 
which ihmd and feeling unite to form is, like neither impenetrable like the atom nor intangible 
everything material— atomic aggregate like space, nor, like the sum of r^ity, .canTt be 
^ formed of the very finest atoms of ( 1 ) wind, ( 2 ) heat, said to have nothing outside it into which it could 
(3) . air, and (4) - a nameless sometbmg in which pass and out of which destmotiye forces may come. 

, sensation hemnsi The pj^ponderanoe of , one or Ottr world began with a chaotic jumble of discordant 
other element in the. substance conipduhded . atoms. By the escapedf the lighter atoms from the 
of the four explains the diver^ty of diaracter and heavier this mass broke up into horizontal layers, 
; the variety of the emotion^ >tat^ 'in. animals and. ether at the top over air, air over the other two 
men. SoUl and body, like niihd and vital principle, elements, water and earth, the sea being nothing but 
, form one ^vhole, so constituted that neither can osist the moisture sq[ueezed out as the' earth condensed. 
- :,:>wthout the other (iii. and this is enforced In the infancy of the earth and of the world, vegeta- 

-rby twenty-eight arguments s^inst the immortal- tion began with herbs and bushes, and then tall 
the soul (iii. 417-829), Whence it follows trees shot hp; animai life followed, first birds, then 
of death is imrea^nable. The of all man, all ^mng from the 

on death in which th^e earth— nbt from the sear-and nourished oy Mother 
driven home (iii. 830-1094), while Earth. The existing species are a survival out of 
all attempts to 'make f^ I a greater number which the earth first tried to 
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produce. The monstrous births perished because 
they could not grow up and continue their kind. 
Many species must have died oif, because they 
lacked natural weapons of defence or could not be 
^utilized and protected by man. But the union of 
two incompatible natures in the fabled creations — 
centaurs, cnimseras, mermaids— is impossible. At 
no time did they^exist (v. 878-924). This account 
mainly follows T)emocritus, but in the primeval 
monsters the influence of Empedocles is discernible. 

7 . Anthropology* — Civilized society is the pro- 
duct of a long course of development. The sketch 
of man^s gradual advance from primitive savagery 
(v, 925-1467) is not without interest and value even 
in the present day when so much fresh material 
has been accumulated and is continually enlarged. 
Men at first were hardier and more like the brutes 
than now. Knowing nothing of tillage, they 
lived on acorns or berries, without fire, clothes, 
or houses, without law, government, or marriage. 
Their foes were the beasts, from whose fury they 
suffered. Civilization began with the use of huts 
and skins and the ties of family life. Then came 
compacts with neighbours for friendship and alli- 
ance ; and then speech, a natural impulse quickened 
by need, not due to any single inventor. Tlie next 
step was the discovery of fire from lightning or the 
friction of branches. Further improvements led 
to the building of cities, the allotment of lands, 
and the discovery of gold. With the origin of 
political life is linked the origin of refigion. 
Another important discovery was the use of metals, 
especially iron and copper, which were accidentally 
discovered when the burning of woods caused the 
ore to run. Hence came improvements in warfare, 
the extension of agriculture, and the invention of 
weaving. The art of music followed. When a 
knowledge of all the useful crafts had thus been 
attained, progress was complete. 

8 . Religion.— The popular faith, with its whole 
apparatus of prayers, vows, oflerings, and divina- 
tion, had been reiected not only by Epicurus, but 
by almost all philosophers since the feud between 
poetry and philosophy began with Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus. Lucretius is bitterly hostile ; his 
indignation at the evil wrought by religion glows 
throughout the poem as fiercely as in the famous 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (i. 80-101). 
Bnt it is not merely popular superstition that he 
condemns ; he is equally opposed to the philosophic 
monotheism or pantheism of Plato and the Stoics, 
and, in fact, to whatever is meant by the term 
* natural theology.’ The negative propositions 
which he maintains are all-important, (1) There 
is no purpose in nature ; the argument from design 
is disallowed in advance adaptation is the product 
of experience. 

* Nilideo quoniam natumst in oorpore nt uti 
possemus ; seid quod natuxnst, id procreat usum* ^v. 884 1). 

The bodily organs were not given in order to be 
used. On the contrary, the eye preceded seeing, 
and man had a tongue before he could speak. 
Thus the activity of the senses is ei^lain^ on 
mechanical principles without assuming final causes, 

. and a similar explanation holds for all other 
. activities, nourishment by food, and growth, walk- 
ing and locomotion generally, sleep and dreams. 
Hence ( 2 ) there is no divine providence. The course 
of nature is not sTmtained by a divine power work- 
ing for the good of mankind. The flaws in the 
world tanta stat prsedita culpa ’) at once and for 
ever dispose of that hypothesis (ii. 165-181 ; cf. v. 
195-234). Hence, too, (3) the world is not divine. 

, Bo far is it from being conscious and intelligent 
thafi is the most fitting example of what we 
mean by ineensible and inanimate (v. 110-146). 
(4) The world waa not created by the gods; What 
could induce f^em to take such trouble inconsistent 


wifch then* majesty ? Or, supposing them willing 
to create, whence came their notion or preconcep- 
tion {irp6\7}\f/is) of man before he existed (v. 181- 
186) ? On the contrary, the world and all that is 
therein was gradually formed by mere natural 
causes through the fortuitous concourse of some 
part of an infinity of atoms in some part of infinite 
space (ii. 991 ft*., v. 187-194). 

But negative criticism is not all. On the positive 
side the existence of gods is proved by the agree- 
ment of all nations, although the fables and legends 
told of them (ii. 600 ft*.) must be rejected. The 
gods are blessed and immortal. They need nothing 
of mankind, bestow no favours, take no vengeance 
(ii. 646-652). Their abodes, which in fineness of 
structure correspond to the impalpable nature of 
the divine body, too delicate for our sense to per- 
ceive, are in the intermundia (a word not used by 
the poet), or lucid interspaces between the worlds. 
They touch nothing that is tangible for us, since 
that cannot touch which cannot admit of being 
touched in turn (v. 148-162). There is a significant 
reference (iii. 819-823) to the conditions under 
which alone immortality is possible, namely the 
absence of destructive forces or their being kept at 
bay, or being held in equilibrium by conserving 
forces (see Giussani, i. 239). Not content with 
proclaiming the true doctrine, Lucretius goes on 
to explain how the false arose. The belief in gods 
arose from the images seen by the mind in waking 
hours and still more in sleep. The shapes thus 
seen were of more than mor&l size, beauty, 
strength. As these shapes were ever present, and 
as their might appear^ so great, men deemed 
them to be immortal and blessed, and placed their 
abodes in the heavens because the unexplained 
wonders of the heavens had already excited awe. 
Thus all things were handed over to the gods, and 
the course of nature was supposed to be governed 
by their nod. This fatal error sprang from the 
instinctive fear which associates with divine ven- 
geance the calamity and ruin wrought by storms 
and earthquakes (v. 1161-1240). Lucretius more 
than once exults at the overthrow of this delusion 
(i. 62-69, ii. 1090-1104, iii. 14-30). On the other 
hand, it is obvious that he has gone too far in his 
concessions to anthropomorphism. The criticism 
which he successfully applies to the incongruous 
creations of legend, centaurs, and chimseras would, 
on his own grounds, be just as valid against the 
blessed immortals. The superhuman beings whom 
he reverences as gods are simply the Homeric 
divinities purified, refined, and rationalized. 

9 . Ethics. — In a poem professedly dealing with 
physics we hardly expect to find a systematic 
treatment of ethics, yet there are enough short 
notices or digressions in which the subject appears 
(ii. 16-61, 172 ff., iiL 14-16, 459 ff., 978-1023, v. 9-51, . 
vi. 9-41) to establish the author’s completSe agree- 
ment with the teaching of Epicurus. The end is 
pleasure— in other words, to secure that pain hold 
aloof from the body, and that the mina, exempt 
frbnx cares and fears, feel its own true joy (ii. 16-19). 
Whoever has been bom must want to continue in 
life so long as fond pleasure shall keep him (v. 177 f. )., 
Gratification of desires which, though natural, are 
not necessary affords no true happiness. The 
tortures of conscience make a heu upon earth. 
Tantalus and Si^phua and the like are types of 
men tormented in this life by various lusts 
passions. The pangs of remorse are einph^zed 
as well as the constant apprehension that, though 
the wrong-doer has hitherto eluded: and men, 

he cannot keep his secret idr ever (v. 1166 f.). 
Epicurus is extolled^aa the saidour who, seeing 
the miserable condition of mankind, partly from 
ignorance, and partly from mistaken fear of the 
gods, and 6 f deaths pideiaimed those truths which 
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alone, can bring salvation ; that death is nothing 
to us, that the gods do not interfere with the course 
of nature, that the world is a fortuitous and 
temporary concourse of atoms, and man himself a 
still more ephemeral combination in that world. 
These are the doctrines which, he thmks, will 
redeem mankind. But, while master and disciple 
are perfectly agreed in the literal acc^tance of 
these propositions, there is a marked difference in 
the spirit of their teaching. Starting with the 
proposition ‘There is no joy but calm,* Epicurus 
deduces his ideal of a simple, almost ascetic life 
of intellectual enjoyment, spent in the society of 
congenial friends. By a life thus regulated accord- 
ing to circumstances he sought to attain the 
maximum of pleasure. Lucretius, too, advocates 
an austere hedonism ; the pleasure which is the 
universal law and condition of existence is not 
indulgence, hut peace and a pure heart (v. 18). 
From all who would live worthily he demands 
fortitude, renunciation, and unswerving loyalty to 
truth. No ancient writer was more profoundly 
impressed with the mystei^ of existence, and the 
ills that flesh is heir to. He assailed the founda- 
tions of belief with fanatical zeal which rises, one 
might almost say, to the intensity of religion. 
Under this aspect, his earnestness has its counter- 
parts in the Divina Commedia or Paradise Lost, 
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H. A. J. Monro (Cambridge, 186*, *1886), F. Bockemiiller 
(Stade, 1878), C. Giusssmi (Turin, 1896-98), supplemented by 
Note Lucreziane, do. 1900, W. A. Merrill (New York, 1907), 
also bk. iii. by R, Heinze (Leip%, 1897) ; H. Lotze, in FhiloL 
vii. [1862] 696-732 ; P. Montde, Mtude $ur Luerhee, Paris, 1860 ; 
A. J. Reisacker, D&r TodesgedanJce bei dm Griechen . . . mit 
he8<mderer RHeksicht auf Epicur und den rbm. JDiehter Jjuerez, 
Treves, 1862; C. Martha, Le Pobme de Luorhoe; mwale^ 
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Abhandhingen, Berlin, 1885, iL 1-67 [notes on bk. i. 1-685] ; 
W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic^, Oxford, 
1889 [chs. xi.-xiv.]; J. Mussehl, De Lucretiani libri primi 
eondicione ac retractatione, Berlin, 1912. Translations by 
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LUGH,— See Celts, Festivals and Fasts 
{Celtic), 

LULLISTS.— Among the figures of the 13th 
cent, none is more picturesque, none more repre- 
sentative of the great forces, spiritual and mental, 
of the age than Raymond Lull, ‘ The Illuminated 
Doctor,’ logician, plulosopher, scientist, poet, mis- 
sionary, and martyr. He was bom at Palma, in 
Majorca, in 1236,^ when the first spiritual enthusi- 
asm of tlie Franciscan movement was dying away; 
During his boyhood the spiritual Franciscans were 
making desperate, but vain, efforts to maintain the 
simplicity of the original vow of poverty which 
had been the joy of their founder. . Human natore 
made it inevitable, however lamentable, that an 
Order ehould possess property. Another deviation 
from the singleness of mind of St. Francis was, 
happily, inevitable also. During his life a brother 
: was not allowed to possess a hook, and learning 
seemed as alien as riches. But true devotion cannot 
; .be permanently content without the offering of the 
> realms of mind as well as of soul and body. Thus 
find in the lives of Roger Bacon and Raymond 
LuR, members of Franciscan Orders of the next 
generation, an enthusiasm for learning linked with 


an enthusiasm for Christ as iutense as that of 
Brother Giles and Sister Clare. These are the 
figures whom we find toiling amid the dim founda- 
tions of the great Palace of Science, blackened 
by the suspicion of the narrow-minded orthodox,^ 
strenuously maintaining the nobility of the offer- 
ing of science, knowledge, and thought at the 
foot of the Cross. They were fervent lovers of 
Christ who stood at the parting of the ways of 
Scholasticism, still recognizing and using its words 
and its processes, but adding the facts and in- 
ferences of a dawning science of Nature. Their 
lives were enthusiastic fulfilments of the command, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy Grod with all thy 
mindJ 

Lull was seneschal of the household of James IL 
of Majorca, and till the age of thirty he lived the 
ordinary life of a libertine noble. Suddenly con- 
science was aroused, and in his chamber, as he was 
writing love poems, he beheld the vision of Christ 
on the Cross, and heard Him say, ‘ Oh Raymond, 
follow me henceforth.’ Then came the agony of 
conviction and the determination to forsake the 
w^orld and follow Christ entirely. Two aims at 
once filled his life — to gain martyrdom, and to con- 
vert to Christianity the Saracens around. He 
would use no carnal weapons ; he would go to the 
Holy Father and to Christian kings, and induce 
them to endow colleges for the learning of the 
languages of the unbelievers. For himself he 
would write a hook so irrefutable as to ensure the 
conversion of Saracen, Jew, and heretic to the 
Catholic faith. A sermon on the renunciation of 
St. Francis of Assisi completed his resolution ; he 
left wife and children with sufficient for the neces- 
sities of life, sold all else, and went forth in coarsest 
attire to the new life. He kept a cell for himself 
on Mount Randa, and there during nearly ten 
years he sought to fit liimself for his work. By 
the advice of his friends he chose this solitary study 
in preference to the University of Paris, the centre 
of the intellectual life of Europe. He learnt Arabic 
from a Saracen whom he bought as a slave, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered when this in- 
furiated Muslun realizSi the object of his study. 
The crown of his long preparation came when eight 
days of profound meditation were succeeded by an 
illumination which Lull himself always claimed as 
a direct divine inspiration. Under this impulse he 
wrote the Ars Magna, the first of the meat works 
associated with his name. By its methods he felt 
sure that the truths of Christianity could he so 
irrefragably stated that the infidels could not 
possibly refuse acceptance of them. Nothing is 
more striking in the subsequent history of the 
philosopher and his followers than the absolute 
conviction, wliich they all shared, of the direct 
divine origin of the mode of reasoning here initi- 
ated. The assertion is crystallized m the title 
‘ The Illuminated Doctor ’ by which he is always 
known among succeeding generations , of. LuUists. 
The woodcuts adorning the great folios in which 
Salzin^r has issued his works all represent , the , 
divine beam of light shining down upon him. En- 
thusiakdo dimples confidenuy appetd ^ the logical 
power of tJie processes as more than possible to 
unaid^ human intellect. /The unbiased judgment 
of oiir own day falls to discover the same immense 
value or power. 

It xn&y te briefly characterized as a mechamcal' method by 
which all possible subjects may be subjected to all manner 
of questions, and thus a complete category of statements may 
be obtained. The apparatus in its original form is a number 
of concenla^c circles divided into compartments denoted by 
letters of the alphabet. These letters denote in different 
circles different ideas. Thus we have in one nine subjects : 
God, Angel, Heaven, Man, Uie Imaginative, the Sensitive, the 
Negative, the Elementary, the Instrumental. In another circle 
we have nine predicates: Goodness, Magnitude, Duration, 
Power, Wisdom, Will, Virtue, Truth, Glory. In another we 
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have nine questions: Whether? What? Whence? Why? How 
large? Of what kind? When? Where? How? One of these 
circles is fixed, the others rotate, and we thus obtain a com- 
plete series of combinations, first of questions and then of 
statements. The precise form of the mechanism varies; in 
some works we have triangles of various colours intersecting 
each other ,* in others we have a tree with roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, each labelled with some term contracting from the 
universal to the special. Letters vary in meaning with the 
apparatus. But in every case the general idea is the codifying 
of every possible statement on all subjects. The method, in- 
tended first solely asl a Ohristian apologetic, was speedily found 
to be as applicable to other subjects, and among the numerous 
works assigned to Lull are many in which the Ars is applied to 
Medicine, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. 

LtiII commenced at once to use his new weapon 
with all the enthusiasm of the direct emissary of 
God. He gave a series of leciures on its application 
at the Universities of Montpellier and Pans and in 
the monasteries of France, Italy, and Spain. The 
failure of his persuasions to* induce monarchs or 
pontiff to develop fi'esh enterprise for the conversion 
of the Saracen led Lull himself, at the age of fifty- 
six, to land as a missionary in Tunis, there con- 
fidently expecting to win all to Christianity through 
his reasoning. Imprisonment and expulsion did 
not check his zeal ; we find him ardently continu- 
ing his work wherever there were Muslims or 
heretics. His own islands, Cyprus, and Armenia 
certainly saw many converts, and the ban of death 
did not prevent his returning twice to Africa. The 
assertions of his much wider travel need further 
proof. 

Lull’s scheme for colleges for the study of 
missionary languages bore fruit for a time in a 
foundation by his own Idng, in 1276, of a college 
for Arabic at Miramar in Majorca, but it was not 
until the Council of Vienne, in 1311, that papal 
authority was given for schools for Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, and Chaldee in the Roman Curia, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca, and Paris. It is interesting 
thus to realize that in Lull’s enthusiasm we have 
the germ of the Hebrew professorships at our I 
English Universities, as well as the broader ideas 
of missionary education which he and Roger Bacon 
alike impressed upon the Church. The same in- 
stinct which sent Lull to talk to Saracens in Arabic 
led him to overleap the limits of tradition and to 
write many of his works, both devotional and 
logical, in his native Catalan. He was a pioneer 
in that movement which, by entrusting to ver- 
nacular languages thoughts hitherto imprisoned in 
the Latin of the learned, gave a new dignity to 
national speech and a new impulse to the develop- 
ment of the common people ; his great religious 
romance Blanqtierna was written in Latin, Arabic, 
and Catalan ; his ecstatic hymns entitled Hours of 
the Virgin, with many others of his works, in 
Catalan alone. 

Round Raymond Lull there has gathered a misty 
halo of romance and unorthodoxy through his in- 
cursions into the world of alchemy. His Franciscan 
supporters are eager to free him from this charge, 
wnich has repeatedly brought him within danger 
of the censure of the Church. He is stated to have 
learnt from Arnauld of Villeneuve the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone. There is a tradition, exceed- 
ingly doubtful hut not entirely discredited, of a 
yisit to England to make gold for Edward il. in 
return for his help against the unbelievers. Certain 
it is that a number of works on alchemy are 
assi^ed to his name which were obviously not 
written by him. It is proved that on Lull has 
been fixed the discredit of certain works on magic 
by another Raymond of Tarrega, a renegade con- 
verted Jew, which were condemned by Pope 
Gregp^Xi. But wfe must remember that alchemy 
; ' was the beginning of natural science, that the early 
alchemists were religious men who commenced 
their works in the name of the Trinity, and that 
the man who believed, that he had discovered a 


universal transmuter of the elements of thought 
might not unnaturally aim at a universal trans- 
muter of the elements of matter. Lull’s dominat- 
ing idea was that there is one great principle 
running through the universe, since it is the ex- 
pression of one divine mind. Scattered among his 
acknowledged works are repeated references show- 
ing that he thought much on alchemy, though he 
did not expect impossibilities from it. W e can well 
believe that he wrote as well as thoimht on the 
subject. Indeed, Roger Bacon {de Mmendandis 
Scientiis, bk. iii.) refers to the fact of such writing. 

The last period of Lull’s life revealed a foe within 
the Church against which he fought unceasingly. 
Round the name of Averroes (Ibn Rushd, f 1198 ; 
see Averroes, Averroism), the Arab interpreter 
of Aristotle, had been gathering the thoughts and 
theories of Muslim, Jewish, and Scholastic suc- 
cessors,^ diverging gradually into the banishment of 
the Deity beyond the reach of prayer or care for 
the individual, the denial of individual immortality, 
and ultimately even asserting the identity of the 
soul of all men. Averroism thus, while using the 
name of a single devout Muslim, was really the 
composite deposit of a century of more or less 
sceptical thought; through Maimonides {q.v,) and 
Michael Scot it gained the car of a section of 
Scholasticism and won over as votaries many in 
the University of Paris, the intellectual focus of 
the world. In attempting to save its orthodoxy it 
asserted that what might be true in faith might 
be false in philosophy. This was the special 
lieresy against which I.ull spent his life ; the 
authorities at Paris eagerly sought his assistance 
in combating the heresy which threatened to 
capture the whole University, The contest was 
so keen that Lull himself was obliged repeatedly 
to obtain certificates of his own orthodoxy. At 
the Council of Vienne Lull worked hard, though 
apparently without success, to secure an edict 
forbidding the teaching of Averroism in Christian 
schools. It lingered for a couple of centuries 
longer, more and more tending to materialism 
and finding its chief sphere in the medical school 
of Padua. Lullism always provided its strongest 
foes. 

When nearly eighty years of age, Lull set off on 
another missionaiy journey to Africa; Ms fervid 
exhortation roused the fury of the Muslim mob, 
and he was stoned to death at Bugia on June 30, 
1315, thus gaining the coveted crown of martyi’- 
ilom. The body was carried to Palma and was 
there interred amidst the laments of his nation. 

The immense mental activity of Lull left a vast 
number of works, many of which have never been 
printed, Salzinger in his great (incomplete) edi- 
tion (1721-48) gives a list of 205 treatises as un- 
doubted, besides 93 others more or less probably 
assigned to his name, Perroquet ( 1667 ) names 488, 
and states that several authors of weight assign no 
fewer than 4000 to his pen. A large number of 
enthusiastic pupils, gathered, from the lecture- 
halls of Paris and of the Franciscan monasteries, 
continued and applied his methods, and in many 
places Lullist schools grew up side by side with the 
older-established Thomists and Scotists. The aim 
of the Lullists was to apply a logical method .^ 
the proof of doctrines of the faith, to .fight Av^- 
roism, and to fit men for missionary work.. En- 
thusiasm for his methods was the spedaJ char- 
acteristic of the followers of the gr^fc enthuriast. 
This enthiisiasm was speedily ..met by a. bitter 
opposition. It is almost certain that LuU had been 
a member ol the tMrd .St, F^anci^^ 

Rivalry between the great i^ii^ous Orders, how- 
ever, belittled his growing fame. The Dominican 
Eymeric, Inqiiisitor-General in Aragon (1320- 
^), initiate, the. eaiipaign by an accusation of 
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heresy in 500 passages taken from Lull’s works. 
Franciscan apologists assert that Eymeric was a 
disbeliever in the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was the special enthusiasm of the 
University of Paris and was warmly advocated by 
‘ id that this was the seed plot of Eymeric’s 


LnUists, and t ^ . 

opposition. The Inquisitor asserted that 200 
LulUst errors had been condemned by < 
in 1376, This bull has never been found,'" though 
the papal archives have again and again been 
searcn^, and N. de Pax (1619) and L. Wadding 
(t 1657)j the annalist of the Franciscans, have made 
out their case that Eymeric invented it, or forged 
it, or confused it delioerately or accidentally with 
the condemnation of the works of Raymond of 
Tarrega, ah*eady referred to (most conveniently 
accessible in AS^ June, vii. 618-623). Eymeric 
was degraded and subsequently sent by King John 
of Aragon into exile ; LuUism was declared sane 
and wholesome in 1386 by the Inquisitor Eman- 
gaudius at Barcelona. 

In 1483 Ferdinand the Catholic founded the 
University of Majorca, with a * studium generale ’ 
for the study of Lull’s method. Naturally it is the 
native island of the founder that has been most 
devoted to the propagation of his philosophy and 
has fiercely fought for its recognition. But its 
fortunes have varied elsewhere. In the University 
of Paris at times students were officially warned 
against its study, but about the year 1516 it at- 
tained great gloiy there under the inspiring teach- 
ing of Bernard oe Lavinheta. Its doctrines were 
again and again assailed as unorthodox, and as 
earnestly defended. A favourable sentence was 
obtained from the Council of Trent and from the 
Inquisition at Madrid, But its foes procured 
the inclusion of Lull’s works on the Index Expur- 
gatorius under Paul rv. They were finally removed 
from the Index in 1594. The hold of Lullism on 
the University of Palma continued into the 18th 
century. In 1636 Urban vm. ordered that its 
scholars during their last two years of study should 
daily hear lectures on the Ars, In 1673 Maria 
Anna of Austria issued an edict assigning preced- 
ence to Lullists even over scholars senior to them- 
selves. Objections, insufficient to prevent Lull’s 
beatification, have obstructed liis canonization, 
though the process recounting the miracles at his 
tomb was presented by the bishop of Majorca in 
1612. The principal charges were due to un- 
gjiiarded utterances that seem to ignore the neces- 
sity of faith and to bring the truths of religion 
■mthin the powers of human reason. Others con- 
sidered theprocessesof the Ars mere word-chopping. 
Later apologists like Perroquet confess that sciol- 
ists made it their boast that by this method they 
could speak on any subject, to any len^h, at a 
moment’s notice, and Perroquet laments the un- 
deserved obloquy which such charlatans have 
brought on their master (Vie, p. 118 f.). The 
specimens given of the method explain why it has 
now passed away. Ps 20 and Wis 6 are expounded 
by Penroquet as samples. We find a careful 
analysis of the subjects and predicates of each verse, 
and an exhaustive statement of their combination 
—the whole producing a somewhat commonplace 
expository commentary. Lull has . become the 
national saint of the Balearic Isles. Here the 
enthusiasm never died, but the philosophic method 
gradually merged itself in an enthusiasm for the 
memoiy of Che saint and a national pride in col- 
lect^g and publishing the Catalan poems and 
imaginative works on which Lull’s fame will 
finally rest. The Lullists of to-day are a number 
of patriotic and cultured men who are proud of 
^ir national literature and its great exponent. 

6ay), gives 
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Opera Maymv/ndi ZmIXU. Mainz, 1721-48, vols. i.-vi., ix., x. ; 
A. Perroquet, Apologie ae la vie et des ceuvres du hienheurenx 
Raymond LuUe, Venddme, 1667 ; K. Prantl, Gesohickte dor 
Logik, Leipzig, 1867 (vol. iii. deals with Lull’s system); 
A. Helfferich, Raymund Lull und die Aufange der cata- 
lonischjon Literatur, Berlin, 1868, deals with his place in litera- 
ture. Modern lives are M. Andr^, Le Bienheureux Raymond^ 
LvMe, Paris, 1900 (edifying but uncritical) ; S. M. Zwemer, 
Raymund LuU, First Missionary to the Moslems, New York, 
1902 ; and W. T. A. Barber, Raymond Lull the JUuminated 
Doet&r, London, 1903. For further bibliography see U. Che- 
valier, Bip&rtoire des sources hist, du moyen dge, bio-biblio- 
grmhu, new ed., P^s, 1906-07, cols. S891-3893. 

W. T. A. Barber. 

LUMBINl,— A pleasaunce, or small wood, men- 
tioned in Pali records as the birthplace of the 
Buddha. It is now occupied by the shrine of 
Rummindei in Nepal, approximately in 83® 20' E. 
long., 27® 29' N. lat., about four miles north of 
the frontier between the British possessions and 
the Nepalese Tarai, and half a mile west of the 
river Tilar.^ 

The references to it so far traced in the N. 
Indian Pali books are only three. One is in an 
old ballad, containing the prophecy of the aged 
Asita about the infant Buddha, this Asita stoi-y 
being the Buddhist counterpart of the Christian 
story of Simeon. The ballad is certainly one of 
the very oldest extant Buddhist documents, and 
must be earlier than 400 B.C. It is now included 
in the anthology called the Sutta Nipdta, and it 
states at verse 683 that the child was born in the 
village of Lumbini (Ltmhineyye game). The 
other two references are in the Kathd Vattha, com- 
posed in the middle of the 3rd cent. B.c. by Tissa, 
son of Moggali. In that work (ed. A. C. Taylor 
for PTS, London, 1894-97, pp. 97 and 559) it is 
stated that * the Exalted One ’ was bom at Lumbini 


( Lumhiniya jdto). 

Our next information is the inscription found on 
a pillar in Dec. 1896. The pillar had been known 
for years to be standing at the foot of the small 
hill on wMch the tiny shrine is situated, but the 
fact that the graffiti on the exposed part of it were 
mediseval and unimportant, combined with the 
difficulties resulting from its being in foreign 
territory, caused it to be neglected until 1896. 
When it was then uncovered, the top of an inscrip- 
tion was discovered three feet beneath the sou. 
The inscription is in old PSli letters, and in a 
dialect which the present writer would call Kosali 
I — a dialect so nearly allied to the literary Pali of 
I the canon that other scholars prefer to call it P3.IL 
I The translation is as follows : 

I *Thd beloved of the gods, King Fiyadasi (that is, A^oka), has 
; come in person and paid reverence ; and to celebrate the fact 
that the Buddha, the Sakiya sage, was born here, has had a 
stone horse (?) made and put up on a stone pillar ; and because 
the Honourable One was bom here has remitted the tax of one- 
eighth on Lumbini village (that is, parish).’ 


There are slight difierences in the translations 
by various other scholars, but not as to the double 
insistence, on the fact that the Buddha was born at 
the spot where the pUlar was erected.^ The letters 
are beautifully clear, each being nearly an inch in 
height. When the present writer made a copy of 
them in 1900, though they had then been three 
years exposed to the light, they seemed almost as 
if freshly cut. In the dim light of the c^ above, 
containing the shrine, can lie discerned a bas- 
relief representing, the birth-scene. But the 
Brahman who claims the right to the petty income 
arising from the pence of the peasantry refuses 
any proper examination of it. So far as a cursory 
inspection permits of a decision, it seems to be 
mudi later than the inscription. 

A legend in the Dwyci/oaddna ® purports to give 

1 See V. A. Smith, In JRAS, 1902, p. 148. 

3 See A. Fiihrer, Buddha Sahyamuni^s Birthplace, Allahabad, 
1907; Q, Buhler, in Spigraphia Jndiea, v. [18981 ; R. Kschel, 
SBAW, 1903, p. 724 fP.; A, Barth, Journal des Savants, 1897, 
p. 73. ^ 
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the conversation between Asoka and his guide 
Upagupta on the occasion of the visit recorded in 
the inscription. Perhaps the tradition that Upa- 
gupta, very possibly another name of the author 
of the Katm Vafthu, accompanied him is historical. 
The work in question is in Buddhist Sanskrit ; and, 
though its date is unknown, it must be at least 
five centuries later than Aioka, who spoke, of 
course, the language of his inscription, and would 
not have understood the words here put into his 
mouth. 

Still later are certain references in the Pali com- 
mentaries written at Kanchipuram ^ or Anuradha- 
pura^ iqq.v.). In order to explain how the birth 
took place in a grove, they say that the mother, 
on the way to be delivered among her own people, 
was taken with the pains of delivery half-way 
between Kapilavatthu, her husband’s home, and 
Devadaha, her father’s home. This is quite prob- 
able ; but, on the other hand, it may nave been 
suggested by the meagre facts recorded in the 
ancient books. Neither the Buddhist Sanskrit 
WTiters nor the Pali commentators could have 
understood the long-buried inscription, even had 
they known of its existence. 

It is very interesting to see that this spot, so 
deeply revered by all Buddhists, should have ro- 
tainea its original name through so many centuries 
of neglect and desertion. Watters says that ‘ ac- 
cording to some accounts* it had been named 
LumbinS after a gi'eat Koliyan lady who had dedi- 
cated it to pubuo use.® This is quite probable. 
There are other instances of a similar kind ; but, 
unfortunately, Watters gives neither name nor 
date of any of the Chinese books to which he refers. 
But we know that both Saldyas and KoHvas 
found difficulty in pronouncing the trilled r. Per- 
haps this was true of all Kosala. The inscription 
at LumbinI, for instance, has iSja for raja ; and 
Lumbini itself is often written in Pali MSS with a 
dotted L, which may represent an untrilled r. 
Thus Rummindei stands for Lumbini Devi, the 
goddess of Lumbini. But that goddess ivas not 
really a goddess at all, nor even Lumbini, but only 
the mother of the Buddha, We have no evidence 
as to when or how the transformation took place. 
And in face of the stubborn opposition of the 
Nepalese Government, and of the Braliman who 
has taken possession of the shrine, there is very 
little hope of any further excavation at the site to 
throw light on this question, or to explain the 
divergent statements of Chinese writers as to what 
they saw at the place. ^ 

Literature.-- S ee the sources cited in the article, and cf. also 
art. JLapimvastu. T. W, Khys JDaVIDS. 

LUNACY.— See Insanity. / 

LUSHAIS. — ^The Lushais are a composite com- 
munity, consisting of those groups wduch were 
absor&d and reduced to a more or less complete 
unity by the skill and sagacity of the Thangur 
chiefs of the Lushai clan in the last century.. 
They practise a form of cultivation which 

involves constant moves from one site to' another. 

. In this fact is found a reason for some at least of 
their peculiar characteristics. 

Eacn village is a separate State ruled by its own 
chief, who usually belongs to the Sailo clan, whose 
. talent for government has made them the masters 
of nearly the whole of. the area now . known as the 
Lushai Hills. The sons, as they reached maturity, 
were provided with a -wife and followers, and were 
' jt Com. on p. 1. 

• JMAS, 1896, p. 7S7; Jmka Com, i.6g, 

'■ ■’ 

* T. WatterSi On Yum OktMng's Ti'avels in Indian ed. T. W. 
Ehys Davids and S. W, .BusheUi London, 1906, ii. 16. 


sent forth to found new villages. The youngest 
sou was the heir general. Elders assist the chief 
in the village administration, and each village 
possesses, in addition to the council of elders, 
officers to settle where the jhxmis are to be made, 
a village crier, a blacksmith, and a wise man, 
pidthiam (lit. ‘much knower’). The population 
of a Lushai village consists of members of diSerent 
clans and tribes brought under the unifying in- 
fluence of their subordination to the Thangur 
chiefs. Their religion, therefore, exhibits traces 
of a mixed origin ; there are features in it which 
recall some of the more notable characteristics of 
the systems of their congeners, east as well as in 
the more distant north, all of whom speak cognate 
dialects. 

The Creator is a spirit called Pathian, beneficent, 
but with little concern in the affairs of men. Sub- 
ordinate to Pathian is a spirit Khuavang, whose 
appearance to men causes illness. He is also 
spoken of as a personal genius— an idea which is 
still further elaborated in the belief in the mwengtu^ 
the watchers of men. Each man has two souls, 
thlaraoy the one wise and the other foolish. One 
mimngtu is good and the other evil. The huai are 
demons inhabiting water and land, are all bad, and 
are the causes of all sickness and misfortune ; the 
lashi are spirits who are coucemed only with wild 
animals, whom they control ; the spirits of the 
dead need constant propitiation and receive ofier- 
ings of firstfruits. Each clan has a spiiit, or clan 
deity, sahhua,^ to whom a special chant is addressed 
by pmiMwm (who must be a member of the 
clan), and identity of chants and ritual is a sure 
proof of membership of the clan. 

The rites perfoimed for the purpose of address to 
some definite spiritual being may be separated 
from the rites which seem to he efficacious with- 
out the intervention or mediacy of any definite 
spiritual being. The sahhua chants recorded by 
Shakespear are accompanied by sacrifices of a sow. 
The sacrifices to Altai, supposed to frequent houses 
and villages, are various, now a pig, now a cock, 
and sometimes a goat being offered. Three sacri- 
fices should be performed after marriage. Dreams 
afford an indication of the necessity for the per- 
formance of one of those rites. Temporary tabus, 
closely akin to those so common in the Naga area, 
are part of the necessary liturgy. The ritual for 
appeasing the huai of the woods and waters is not 
dissimilar, but some of the most efficacious rites 
are the patent of certain clans. The villages close 
their gates on the occasion of an epidemic of cholera, 
so as to exclude all visitors from the infected area, 
and frighten away the demon causing the sick- 
ness by erecting a rough gate across the road 
leading to the distressed villages, which they man 
with straw figures of armed men; they suspend 
from the gatew-ay the portions of the dog sacrificed 
in these emergencies, which are reserved for the 
demon— as a rule, the extremities with the heart, 
liver, and entrails. Some of the birth-rites are 
addressed to huais, while others are seemingly 
of almost automatic efficacy. In the second cate- 
goT^ of rites are those which are performed to 
i bring back a straying soul (for men sometimes lose 
one of their souls), to produce children, to afford 
protection against sickness, to secure good huntog 
and to ascertain the luck of the intended chate, ^to 
benefit the" crops, to obtain powca: oyer the spirits 
of animals and men killed in this wrld, and to 
secure freedom from the ghost of the sla^htered 
enemy. The series of five afifeet the 

future life in important,;.wayse^reli^on6 rites of 
a specially intetes^iig n»t^fe.^ Most of the rites 
are accompanied by a regulation recjuiring that the 
social group concerned, be it a Iiousehold or a 
lYhole.viliage, shall abstain from ail but the most 
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necessai^ work, and shall not leave the prescribed 
area. The blacksmith’s forge possesses sanctity, 
and is a place where persons who have accidentally 
come into contact with any noxious influence may 
take sanctuary and be purified. The priesthood 
consists of the fuithiam and the members of 
special clans. Any one can acquire by purchase 
the hla^ songs or charms which form the stock-in- 
trade of whose success must depend 

largely on luck and on short memories of his 
failures. 

The first man, Pflpawla, or the ancestor Pawla, 
possibly in revenge for his death, stands armed 
with bow and pellets at the entrance to the spirit 
world. Except the thangchhiiaht i.e. those who 
have performed the series of five rites (fasts, as 
they are sometimes called) in this world, none can 
escape his aim. Yet he spares still-born children 
or those who die young, for he heeds their plea 
that, had they lived, they too might have per- 
formed the due ritual and so been free to enter 
with the thoingchhuah into Pielral, where all is 
pleasant. Those whom Pawla wounds go to Mithi 
khua. Their wounds swell painfully for three 
yeai's, and for a like period the scar remains. 
Thereafter they die again, are born as butterflies, 
and then die again, to reappear as dew on the 
ground ; as dew they enter the loins of a man, and 
are reborn as human children. In addition to the 
personal advantages of the thdngchhuah rites, the 
man may take his wife with him to Pielral, whence 
there is no return to reincarnation, and he may 
wear certain special clothes, build a verandah at 
the back of his house, enjoy a \vmdow in his house, 
and put an additional shelf near his bed. 

^ The Lnshais are a superstitious people, and be- 
lieve firmly in witchcraft ; not very long ago, to 
test the efficacy of the belief that the victim of 
witchcraft would surely recover if he could but 
taste . the liver of the wizard, they killed three 
whole families who were thought to be bewitching 
an aged chieftainess, cut the livers of the wizards 
out, and carried them hack, only to find that the 
old lady had died in their absence. Naturally U 
voisin efiiiemi is an expert at the black art, but 
t^r neighbours return the compliment to them in 

Certain persons, especially women, can put them- 
selves into a trance (mwl) and communicate with 
Khuavang, from whom they acquire information as 
to the particular sacrifice required to cure the sick. 
The pTooes® of divination employed on these occa- 
sions requires the use of an egg and a shallow 
basket of rice, in which appears the footprint of the 
'animal to be sacrificed. Possession by the spirit 
of a wild animal (^/tawnng) is contagious and 
hereditary, and takes the form of passing from the 
h(»tess to another woman, who speaks with the 
voice of the original hostess. The belief in the 
power of men to assume the form of a tiger is 
common. 


LrnmToaa— T. H. Lewin, Bin SHcts of ChiUam^ 
Calcutta, 1869 ; J. Shakespear, TJU LusMi Kuki Clam 
London, 1912. T. C. HODSON. 

LUSTRATION.— See PuRiFiOATiOK. 


LUTHER.— I. Litfe.— The career of Marlin 
Luther naturally divides into three periods — ^the 
first, of preparation (1483-1517); the second, of 
protest (1617-61) ; the third, of construction (1521- 
, 46). He was horn at Eislehen in Saxony on 
10th Nov. 1483. His birthplace was only the 
> temporary home of his parents. They had come 
thither from Moelira, the real home of the family, 
s?: .some SO miles to the south-west. The father, as 
older, son, had no share in the paternal estate, 
1' ^ in straitened circumstances, 


until, by his daily labour in the copper mines, and 
by economy and thrift, he became proprietor of 
mines and furnaces, and an influential member of 
the community. Both as a child in his home and 
in his early school days, Luther knew what the ^ 
struggle with poverty meant. As he advanced, 
Ms father was at last able to provide him^ with the 
means for a liberal education. Both his father, 
John Luther, and Ms mother, Margaretta Ziegler 
of Eisenach, were deeply religious, and subjected 
him to a discipline, continued in the schools to 
which he was fii*st sent, that was legalistic rather 
than evangelical. His childhood was spent at 
Mansfeld. His elementary training was received 
chiefly at Eisenach, among Ms mother’s relatives, 
and Ms University course at Erfurt, an institution 
which, at his entrance in 1501, was over 100 years 
old, and the most numerously attended oi the 
German Universities. Intended by Ms father for 
the legal profession, he devoted his first years at 
Erfurt to classical literature and philosophy. 
While he read with absorbing interest the Latin 
classics, and derived from them the^ benefit of a 
wuder horizon and a deeper acquaintance with 
human nature, it is a great exaggeration to affirm, 
as some recent writers have done, that they made 
him more of a humanist than a theologian; for 
he read them wfith a critical eye, and reacted 
against the excessive devotion to the purely formal 
that dominated the humanistic school. His 
teachers in philosophy were nominalists, who in- 
troduced him to Occam, Biel, and Gerson, and 
instilled a critical disposition towards the current 
scholasticism. Attaining A.B. in 1502, and A.M. 
in 1505, he reluctantly began the study of Law, for 
which he had little taste. His dissatisfaction with 
the calling into which Ms father was forcing him 
was intensified by spiritual conflicts, brought to a 
crisis by the sudden death of a friend by his side— 
whether by a bolt of lightning or by assassination 
can scarcely be determined— -and by iiis own narrow 
escape in the storm that is said to have destroyed 
his rriend. In obedience to a vow made in the 
moment of peril, he turned his hack upon the 
j world two weeks later, and entered the cloister of 
the Augustinian hermits at Erfurt (17th July 
1505). Purity of life, deep moral earnestness, 
devotion to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
ability as preachers distinguished the Saxon Augus- 
tinians ; but it is incorrect to infer from their 
name any special interest in Augimtine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. With all the intensity of his 
nature the young novice devoted himself to the 
scrupulous observance of every detail of the require- 
ments of the Order, and rose rapidly in the esteem 
of his brethren and superiors. He found edifying 
spiritual advisers in an aged monk whose name 
has not been preserved, and especially in John 
Staupitz, his Vicar General. Some of his modem 
critics accuse him of morbid conscientiousness and 
needless scrupulosity in his conceptions of truth 
and duty. The rules of the Order came to him 
with all the claims of divine conimands, which he 
could not decline to observe in all their strictness 
without; in his belief ^ smning against God. Not; 
could he be satisfiied mth anything less than cer- 
teinty wdth r^pect to Ms relaitidns to God, It 
matters little, that, as has been reeentiy urged, in 
some of his earlier discourses, compel while he 
was still a monk, as, e.y., in the lately discovered 
lectures on the Epistle to the Homans, evangelical 
statements can be found foreshadowing his future 
position* For it is no uncommon circumstance for 
writers advancing towards a conclusion, amid many 
vacillations, not fully to grasp the meaning of 
their own words. ^ In 1607 he was ordained to the 

1 Cf. Otto Scheel, DU EniwicMung Luthara hUzimAbacUviSa 
(ter Vorlesung Hiber den RomerbrU^^ Leipzig, 1910* 
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priesthood, and his father, with a large retinue of 
personal friends, honoured the occasion of his first 
celebration of the Mass ; but that, even then, the 
^ breach between father and son was not completely 
healed appeared at the meal which followed, when 
the former in his blunt way reminded the clergy 
that obedience to parents is a command from which 
no dispensation could be given, and that what they 
esteemed a call from God might be nothing more 
than a delusion of Satan. Selected by Staupitz 
in Nov. 1508 as instructor in Philosophy in the 
University of Wittenberg, founded only six years 
before, Luther was delisted, when, four months 
later, as a Bachelor of Theology, it was his privi- 
lege to lecture also on the Holy Scriptures. Re- 
called the succeeding autumn to Erfurt, he was 
assigned the task of lecturing on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Two years later (1511) he was 
sent to Rome to represent Stai^itz in regard to 
certain business affairs of the Order. This visit 
was of the highest moment to Luther’s subsequent 
career. His most recent Roman Catholic bio- 
grapher, Grisar, candidly says that the Rome 
which he visited was the Rome of the then ruling 
Julius II. and his predecessor, Alexander vi. — 
Rome glorified by art, but the deeply degenerate 
Rome of the popes of the consummation of the 
Renaissance.^ He was grieved by the many abuses 
forced on his attention ; and, notwithstanaing the 
credulity with which, as he afterwards aclmow- 
ledged, he accepted much of what he there saw 
and heard, the hold which the papal name and 
authority had had upon him was greatly weakened. 
The story of his experience on Pilate’s Staircase 
rests solely on the testimony published after his 
death by his son Paul. Rapid promotion followed, 
as a testimonial to the success of his mission* Re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Theology at the 
age of twenty-nine (1612), he accepted it as a 
special call *to explain the Scriptures to all the 
world,’ and broke the traditional modes of instruc- 
tion by his method of lecturing. Although he 
retains the * four-fold sense ’ of Scripture, he lays 
the chief stress upon finding allusions to Christ in 
all the prophecies of the OT, and interprets the 
Psalter L)y the gospel of the NT, Prom the OT 
books he turned to the NT, treating successively 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. P'rom the 
nominalists, Occam and Gerson, he had turned to 
Augustine, and from Augustine more and more 
to Paul. The mystical writer, John Tauler, and 
the anonymous author of Ths German Theology 
had a decided formative influence. His time, how- 
ever, was largely absorbed by administrative 
duties. In 1515 he was appointed Vicax, with 
the oversight of eleven monasteries, 

. It w^ in the midst of these duties that he 
became involved in the controversy concerning 
indulgences (g.v.). The doctrine oi indulgences ^ 
was rooted in the denial of the completeness of the 
satisfaction for sins made by Christ. This satis- 
faction, it was taught, had value for original sin, 
and, beyond itj was made for actual sins only by 
commuting the penalty from one that was infinite, 
and beyond man’s power to afford, to one that is 
finite and within his limitations, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. Penitence, 

; it was further taught, consisted of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction, made by the penitent. 
Such satisfactions could be made only for such sins 
as were recognized by the sinner. But, as in this 
life the knowledge of many sins escapes the notice 
of even the most faithful, purgatory was provided, 
where satisfactions could be rendered for, sins un- 
rep^ted of at death. Belief from such satisfactions 
would be “found, however, in the fund of the super- 
fluous merits of tbie saints acquired by th& works 

1 H. Grii^. . \ . 


of supererogation— a fund upon which the Church, 
through its head on earth, could draw, so as to 
grant indulgence by the payment of an equivalent. 
Heretofore, no more had been claimed for a letter 
of indulgence than an abbreviation of the pains of 
purgatory for those who had already departed. 
As the granting of these letters afforded large 
revenue, abuses constantly grew. It was the most 
convenient and effective way of raising funds for 
Church purposes, with percentage allotted to the 
agents who collected them. The luxurious habits 
of Leo X. and especially the completion of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome rendered this expedient 
very serviceable at this time. Albrecht of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop and Margrave, had contracted 
to collect fees from this source, with the stipula- 
tion that he retain one half. He commissioned as 
one of his agents John Tetzel, a Dominican monk 
and emotional preacher, who, by his appeals to 
the terror of Ins hearers, created great popular 
commotion wherever he appeared, and urged them 
to purchase his wares. It would not be difficult to 
accumulate from Roman Catholic writers abundant 
censure of the course of Tetzel. For more than a 
year Luther, entirely ignorant of the connexion 
which both Albrecht and the pope himself had 
with Tetzel’s traffic, had been uttering protests at 
a distance ; hut, as T'etzel drew nearer Wittenberg, 
the revelations made to Luther as a spiritual guide 
in the confessional compelled him first to appeal 
repeatedly to his ecclesiastical superiors, and, 
finally, when these appeals were fruitless, to pub- 
lish his Ninety-five Theses for am academic dis- 
cussion in the University. The effect which they 
produced, as well as the publicity which they 
received, was beyond all expectation. While in 
these Theses he strikes boldly and remorselessly at 
the very roots of the abuse, he is evidently still 
feeling his way, and has not entirely freed himself 
from some positions that were afterwards very 
forcibly repudiated. 

There were formal answers the next year by 
John Eck and Silvester Prierias, which called forth 
responses, with characteristic vigour, from Luther. 
There was a barren conference with Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg (Sept. 1518), amd another 
with Miltitz at 3Jtenburg (Jan. 1619), followed by 
the Leipzig Di^utation beginning 23rd June), in 
which, after Eck and Carlstadt had argued for 
days, Luther’s debate with Eck began (4th July) 
on Church authority, significant because of the 
advance shown by Luther upon anything that he 
had previously declared, in the maintenance of the 
fallibility of Councils, and the censure of the 
Council of Constance for condemning Hus. The 
aid offered from the camps of humanism Luther 
not only declined, but repelled, as he wished 
to make it clear that his protest rested u^n 
entirely different grounds from theirs. The 
year 1520 is noted for. three monumental treatises, 
two polemical, one, irenic and constructive. Of 
the former, the first was his famous ‘Appeal to the 
Christian Nobility,’ which might appropriately 
bear the title, * The Responsibility and Duty of 
the Laity in Spiritual Affairs,* and the second, 
‘The Babylonian Captivity,’ a scathing criticism 
of the sacramental system of the Roman Chur(fii. 
The latter, ‘ The Liberty of the Christian Man>’ 
has evoked the following tribute from one of his 
most prominent modern critics : v- 

to Bhatter as with a sledgehammer all that Idthe^^en 
held sacred and venerable, could also tou^ so the 

chords of divine love* (Janssen, Volk&t 

aig. tr., iii. 289> ^ ... / . . ; ;V. ■ : ' . 

The bull of ;ex<K)mmi^iicaigoh 'promulgated by 
the pope oh 15th Jube To^md not reach Witten- 
Wg Tmtff :.foxur^ihohths later, and was formally 
Luther before the students of the 
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University (10th Dec. 1520). On 16th and 17th 
April 1621 Lntlier appeared before the Emperor, 
Charles V., at the Diet of Worms, and declared 
that he could not recant. There were too many 
political complications involved to enable the 
Emperor to act promptly against him, and before 
such action could be taken the Elector of Saxony, 
as a precaution, had Luther arrested, wliile return- 
ing from the Diet, and carried to the Wartburg, 
overlooking Eisenach, where he remained in retire- 
ment until the following’ spring. 

The isolation of those ten months afforded oppor- 
tunity to review his work at a distance from the 
scene, to mature his convictions by the close and 
uninterrupted study of Scripture, to form some 
plans for the future, and to be^ his most im- 
portant work, the translation of the Bible into 
German. The NT was translated, from the second 
edition of the Greek Testament of Erasmus, within 
three months from the time when it was begun. 
The translation was brought with him when he 
returned to Wittenberg from his exile (6th March 
1522), and appeared the succeeding September. 
The translation of the OT was a much more 
diJBficult undertaking, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Melanchthon, Aurogallns, Roerer, Foerster, 
and others, and was published in parts, until in 
1532 the entire Bible appeared complete, followed 
by the Apocrypha two years later. 

On his return to Wittenberg the character of 
his labours was much changed. He had at once 
to meet wdth decision the radical reaction against 
Home, which had resorted in some cases to revolu- 
tionary, and in others to precipitate, measures. 
Three days after his return he began a series of 
eight sermons, preaching daily, into which he threw 
all his energy to check their excesses and, against 
them, to define the principles for which he had 
been contending. The reformation of the churches 
in districts no longer under the dominion of the 
old Church now became necessary, to prevent them 
from being misled by the confumon that had been 
introduced, and in order, by a re-organization, to 
build them upon solid evangelical foundations. 
Henceforth, while the polemic against Rome did 
not cease, and almost equal energy was direct^ 
against the opposite extreme, he was occupied 
largely with constructive work — the visitation of 
churche-s, the preparation of Church constitutions, 
the re-organization of schools, the revision of the 
liturgy, the writing of catechisms, the composition 
of hymns, and the publishing of jpopular sermons, 
not only for private edification, but especially as 
models for the inadequately prepared preachers, 
besides his lectures to his classes and incessant 
correspondence and conferences—until, from sheer 
exhaustion, he fell a victim to disease, while acting 
as a mediator between the counts of Mansfeld, and 
died in his native town of Eislehen (I6th Feb, 1546). 
Among the more important events of this later 
period of his life are his maniage with Catherine 
von Bora (1525); the Marburg colloquy with 
Zwingli (Oct. 1629) ; his second period of isolation, 
at the castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 
(1630) ; his conferences in 1535 with representatives- 
of the English Church, which had an . important 
influence on the English Reformation and its 
literary monuments; the Wittenberg Concord of 
1536 wdth Bucer and other r^resentativea of the 
Reformed Church ; and the SchmalkaJd Articles 
of 1537. P?;obabIy the point that has occasioned 
most heated discussion was his relation to the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse in 16^ (see W. W. 
Rockwell, Die DoppeUhc dee Landgrafen Philipp 
. mn Eessen, Marburg, 1904). 

- 5 . 2. Ajrpredation.—The greatness of Luther lies 

: ; . l^ely in the versatility of his gifts and the readi- 
..which he could call them into service. 


Intensity, concentration, earnestness, directness, 
and action are constantly present. Beneath his 
efforts there is always some important practical 
end. His scholarship has a higher end than mere 
love of learning. He availed himself of the weapons 
of humanism, so far as he could use them, without 
being in any sense a humanist. He had lectured 
for years on philosophy, only to repudiate both the 
Greeks and the scholastics. His writings abound 
in numerous historical allusions, without suggest- 
ing that he ever could be rated as a historical 
investigator. It is rather his experience as a 
Christian that is ever leading him the more deeply 
into the treasures of Holy Scripture, to find therein 
the solution of the problems of human life. 

As a professor he was neither a scientific exegete 
nor a systematic theologian. He cut loose from 
all scholastic formulae and methods. Wliile he 
conld not entirely escape from the influence of 
medirevalism, he was in constant antagonism to its 
authority. Even' in the class-room he was a great 
preacher, stimulating the thought and life of his 
pupils, instead of retailing stereotyped definitions. 
His lectures were almost entirely confined to par- 
ticular books of the Bible, which he expounded 
with great freedom of manner. 

As an author, it is in his form rather than hk 
matter that he reflects the present moment. Emi- 
nently conservative and slow to reach a conclusion, 
when once he has reached it he writes in an intense 
glow of feeling ; words crowd one upon the other 
with great rapidity of thought, and with wealth 
of illustration often of the most homely character. 
He never has difficulty in making his meaning 
intelligible. He can write with equal ease as a 
scholar or for the plainest of the people. He loves 
paradoxes. He concentrates his attention so in- 
tensely on the particular form of the subject before 
him as to make no qualifications in order to fore- 
stall possible incorrect inferences or misrepresenta- 
tions. The whole, real Luther can be read only by 
placing side by side his declarations under vailing 
circumstances, and against opponents that widely 
differ. Few writers, therefore, can be so readily 
perverted by partisans. His language is not in- 
frequently rough, and his allu^ons such as were in 
keeping with the rude age in which he lived. 

He was master of the art of translation. Not 
verbal exactness, but the precise reproduction of 
the very shade of meaning of the original in the 
language of the simplest people of a later age, was 
his aim. His German Bible is a modern book, 
which at last fixed the form and became the standard 
of modem German. His hymns are paraphrases of 
Scripture, or free renderings of the old Latin hymns 
of the Church. His sennons are most frequently 
expositions of long passages of Scripture, and grow 
naturally out of the text, as applied to contemporary 
circumstances and conditions ; and hence generally 
reflect that with which his attention at the time 
was chiefly occupied. They Rave come to us 
mostly as taken down in shomhand by spine of Ms 
hearers, and not in finished form from his own 

His contributions to the re-organizatioh of 
church^ are embodied not only in documents that 
bear his name, but also in those of Ms co-labourers, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, and others, who applied 
the principles which he laid down, and acted with 
his constant co-operation and , advice. He was the 
advocate of liberal culture, the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, the education oi women, and 
free public libraries. So far w*as he from precipitate 
and revolutionary methods of reform that he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution, upholding what 
had been fixed and approved by long usage, until 
a break with the past was no longer avoidable, 
but, when the critical moment came, always acting 
with promptness and decision. His aim was not 
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even a restoration of Scriptural models, but the 
continuance of whatever in life, worship, and 
organization was not contrary to Scripture. Ex- 
ternal union was approved only as it was the ex- 
IB^ression of a preceding inner unity. Agieement 
as to the faith of the gospel was the condition of 
all attempts at Church union, which he esteemed 
valuable only as the servant of faith ; hence the 
faith was never to be adjusted to the supposed 
expediencies of union. 

As a theologian, his chief effort, on the negative 
side, was to free theology from its bondage to 
philosophy, and to return to the simplicity of 
Scripture. He was dissatisfied with technical 
theological terms, because of their inadequacy, 
even when the elements of truth which they con- 
tained restrained him from abandoning them. He 
■was not without a historical sense and a reverence 
for antiquity, provided that it was subjected to the 
tests of Holy Scripture. Scripture was not to be 
interpreted by the Fathers, but the Fathers were 
to be judged by their agreement or disagreement 
■with Scripture. It was his especial [privilege to 
have entered into the spirit of St. Paul as none 
before him, not even Augustine. Luther’s theology 
is Pauline theology, in the language of modern 
times. It begins and ends with the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Christology is the key to all 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Christ is the inter- 
preter of Sciipture. All aoctrines are to be con- 
sidered in their relation to Christ. With Augustine, 
he taught the organic union of all men in Adam, 
and the organic union of all sins in original sin. 
Original sin is emphasized rather as the conrupt 
state resulting from the Fall than as the act itsmf 
whence this state proceeds — a state of spiritual 
death, from which man can neither of himself escape 
nor contribute towards bis deliverance. The In- 
carnation presupposes man’s sin. God became 
man in order, by His sufferings and death, to 
provide redemption. In the personal union, as 
the result of incarnation, the integrity of both 
natures is preserved, the divine inseparably per- 
vading and energizing the hmnan; the human 
bringing the possibility of suffering, and the divine 
sustaining and imparting to tiie human its infinite 
efficacy. The humiliation {kmosis [g.v.]) is not of 
the divine nature, but of the divine person in His 
human nature. Hence humiliation is not synony- 
mous with incarnation, but is only a determination 
of the human natoe, glorified from the very first 
moment of its union tvith the divine. Redemption 
is made for all men and all sins, although not ! 
received and realized by all. The doctrine of pre- 
destination, he insists,, should always be treated a.s 
a supplement to Christology, since what God has 
predetermined concerning our salvation from.; 
eternity He has revealed in the gospel, and, there- 
fore, the gospel itself exhibits the contents of God’s 
eternal decree concerning salvation. The blessings 
of salvation, to be realized, must be appropriated 
by faith ; but this faith is God’s gift. Man cannot 
believe in Christ, or come to Him, by his own reason 
or strength. It is the office of the Holy Spirit alone 
to bring man to Christ and Christ to man, to call, 
enlighten, and regenerate. If man is saved, it is 
entirely by the work of the Holy Spirit in applying 
redemption through Christ ; if he is lost, it is en- 
tirely by his own persistent resistance of. the offers 
of dmne grace. There are no degrees in justifica- 
tion ; it IS perfect and complete, however weak 
the faith that apprehends it, since the righteous- 
- ness which it imparts is the perfect righteousness 
of Christ, ir regarded as foi^veness, where the 
least sin is forgiven, all are forgiven, and where 
the least sin Is unforgiven, none are . forgiven, 
Rut justification is more . even than forgivigaiees. 


Christ and man have exchanged places ; so that, 
while all the guilt of man is assumed by Christ, all 
the righteousness of Christ is transferred to man. 
Hence the confidence of man before God. Faith 
kindles love. As an active principle, faith not only 
receives what God offers, but also, through the 
new powers imparted with justification, exercises 
itself in obedience towards God, and in efforts for 
the good of man. 

*It is as impossible to separate works from faith, as it is to 
separate heat and light from fire' iintroduotion to the Epistle 
to the Romans, 1622 [Works, Erlangen 6d.,lxiii. 124 f.]). This 
passage has called forth the unqualified commendation of the 
koman Catholic theologian, J. A. Moehler, although he in* 
correctly adds that it is *in the most amiable contradiction 
with the Lutheran theory of justification * Mainz, 

1872, i. 163, tr. J. B. RobertBon, London, 1843, i. 185). 

Furthermore, the Holy Spirit comes to men only 
in and through the Word and Sacraments, through 
the word of the Law, producing sorrow for sin, 
and through the gospel, i.e., the promise of the 
forgiveness of sins producing faith. The office 
of the Sacraments is to individualize the general 
promise of the gospel. The chief things in baptism 
IS not the water, but the Word, which, in and 
with the water, is applied to the person baptized. 
The chief thing in the Lord’s Supper is not the 
bodily eating and drinking, but the assurance, 

‘ Given and shed for you,’ which is declared to the 
guests, and sealed by the elements and the heavenly- 
mystery that they offer. Since, wherever .this 
Word is preached, whether orally or visibly in the 
Sacraments, the Holy Spirit is active, Word ^.nd 
Sacraments become marks, designating where at 
least some truly believing children of God are to 
be found ; i.e,, they indicate the presence of the 
Church, which otherwise is a matter of faith, as 
the Creed confesses : ‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints.’ The direct 
relation of each individual to Christ, unmediated 
by any other agency than Word and Sacrament, 
creates the spiritual priesthood of believers, and 
obliterates the distinction between an order of 
priests and laymen. The ministry of the gospel is 
not a priesthood, but an office of the Church for 
the administration of Word and Sacraments, in 
■which administration ministers are only the exe- 
cutives of the congregation, and, tlirou^ the con- 
gregation, of Christ Himself, ■who has called and 
ordained them. Distinctions of rank among 
ministers are not admissible by divine law, but 
may be very advantageous vmen agreed upon 
simply according to human law. Uniformity of 
Church government and ceremonies is unnecessary, 
however desirable it may be as a matter of expedi- 
ency. The Church has no power but that of the 
Word. Even in re^rd to those matters where 
the Word of God allows no freedom, ^Ye have no 
right to attempt to constrain others by any other 
means than by the preaching of the Word. 

* 1 will preach and talk and write against these things, but 
no one will I attempt to force’ (Eight Smnons preached at 
Wittenberg, Lent, UiB [Works, Erlangen ed., xxviii. 219]). ‘ The 
Word that has created the heavens and the earth must do this, 
or it will be left undone * (ib.). 

The dualism in ethics that pervaded the 
mediaeval r^gionism, according to which there is 
an inherent antagonism between the spiritual and 
the material, the heavenly and the earthly, en- 
tirely disappears in Luther. The separation caused 
by sin is removed by redemption and regen^sration, 
and the spiritual now pervades the the 

heavenly the earthly. Hence the believe is not 
only a spiritual priest, but also, a spiritual kmg, 
and lord over all things ; and his ^hastened enjoy- 
ment of them belongs that '^aritude which he 
owes the Redeemer .•ivho ‘ - ^^orided them for 
him. Nevertheless, while by, faith lord over all, 
by love he is servant of all, and obeys God’s law 
from ah inner necessity of his regenerated nature 
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(cf. C. E. Luthardt, Die- Eihih Luthers in ihren 
Grtindzugcn, Leipzig, 1867, Geschichte der chrisU 
lichen Ethiky do. 1893, vol. ii.}. 

Probably with only one exception in all history, 
no one has been so much praised or so bitterly and 
incessantly attacked as Lnther. The discussion of 
his life and deeds is constantly renewed with all 
the interest of almost contemporaneous occurrences. 
His voluminous works, many of them reaching us 
through the notes of others instead of from the 
pen of the author himself, the memoranda of 
friends who jotted down from memory fragments 
of his conversations in the bosom of his family, 
his most confidential letters to his most intimate 
associates, humorous and satirical as well as 
serious, afford an inexhaustible mine for students 
of successive generations. Eesearohes in archives 
heretofore closed and in libraries where they have 
lain unnoticed are bringing to light MSS of decided 
historical importance. Thus, in the last year of 
last century, his lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans,^ for which scholars had long been look- 
ing, were found in so public a place as the Berlin 
Library, shortly after a student’s notes of the 
same lectures had been discovered in the Vatican, 
and succeeding only by a little over ten years the 
discoveij of lectures on the Psalms, belonging also 
to his formative period. New biographies from 
both friends and opponents, as well as from those 
who profess to apply with rigid impartiality the 
highest standards of historical criticism, succeed 
each other with a frequency that is remarkable 
when it is remembered that he has been dead for 
over three centuries and a half, showing clearly that 
the last word has not been said on many questions 
that he started, and that cannot be answered with- 
out a thorough study of his own presentations. 


liiTBRATintB.— (a) Oi the more recent Roman Catholic critics 
of Luther and hia work, the following may he mentioned : J. 
Janssen, Gesohiehte des deutschen Voikea seit dem Auagang des 
Mittelalter8,%yo]s.t Freiburg ImBr., 1S79-94, ihi^. tr., 16 vols., 
London, 1896-1911 ; H. S. Deoifie, Imthef und Luthertum^f 
2 vols. , Mainz, 1906 ; H, Giisax, Luth&r^ 3 vols., Freibrn* im Br., 
1911-12, 

(6) Among the replies called forth are the . following : J, 
Kdstlin, Luther und J. Janssen^ der dexttscke lUiformatO'r u?id 
ein vUraTnontaner Htstorifcer®, Halle, 1883 ; R. Seeberg, 
Luther und Luthertum in der neuesten katholisah&n Belew^- 
tung, Leipzig, 1904 • T. Kolde, P. Denifle, seine Besohimpfung 
Luthers, do. 1904 ; J. Haussleiter, Luther imrom. (Trteile, do. 
1904 ; W, Kohler, Bin Wort zu Dent’s JAitker, Tubingen, 
1004 ; G. Kawerau, Luther in hath, ^leuchtung, Qlossen zu 
3, Cfrisar's Luther, Leipzig, 1911, The results are condensed 
in : W. Walther, FUr Luther wider JSow, Halle, 1906 (an 
exhaustive answer to the polemics of Janssen, G. G. Evers, and 
Benii^); and H. Boehmer, Luther im LicMe der neueren 
PotscAm^, Leipzig, 1914. 

( 0 ) 1^6 <»lleGted works of Luther have been comprised in 
seven editions of varying excellence and completeness: the 
Wittenberg (1589-58); the Jena (1555-58); &e Altenburg 
(I56L^) ; i^e Leipzig (1729-40) ; J. G. Walch (1740-63), of which 
the St, Louis (1880-1910) is a thoroughly revised reprint ; the 
Erlangen (be^ning in 1826); the Weimar, the fullest and 
edited with greatest critical accuracy, under the patronage of 
the German toperor. It was b^un in 1883, and is stiU far 
fr<^ completion. For details concerning these editions see 
PjKjkS, art. ‘Luther.' A very convenient edition of select 
works, edited with critical care and with introductions, is l^t 
of G. Buchwald, G. Kawerau, J. Eostlin, M. Bade, and B. 
Schneider, S vote., with 2 supplementary vols., Srd ed., Berlin, 
1905. Of greater scientiific value is O, Clemen, luthefe Werhe 
in AuswaM, 4 vols., Bonn, 1912-14. 

S (f0 The list of biographies b^ins with tihat of Mdtoihthoh, 
ublished the year after Luther's death, in the introduction to 
le second Latin volume of the Wittenberg edition of Luther’s 
works. Mention may be made of the following : M, Meuter. 
Leip^, 1843^1870 ; J- KSstlin B. ed, G. Kawemu, Berlinj^IflOS ; 
r. Kolde, got^, 1884-93; M. Rade, Heustadt, ISsV; A. 
Hausrath, Berlin, 1904 ; and the Bngliah biographies cl C. 
Beard, Lon^ti, 1889; H. E. Jacobs, New York, 1898; T, M. 
Lindsay, Edmburgh, 1900. and esp. in his History of the Befor- 
»tation,i.,do. 1907 ; H. Preserved Smith, London, 1911 : A. 
C. McGiffert, do. 1911. A very condens^ but most excel- 
lent and suggestive, classificatiou of blogtapbers and other 
writers on Luther, according to schoofe, is the work of 


. 1 ^ted and published, with historical introduc 

Won,. by^J* Stoker, Ltd Aeris Vorlesungen Uberden Bomorbriej 


Boehmer, above cited, pp. 7-27* For a critical study of 
Luther’s theology see the treatises on that title by T. Hamack, 
Erlangen, 1862-67, and J. Kdstlin, Stuttgart, 1863, Eng. tr., G. 
E. Hay, Philadelphia, 1897. HeNRY E. JACOBS. 

LUTHERANISM.— Notwithstanding the pm- 
tests which Luther himself raised against it, the 
term * Lutheran ’ was soon applied in the 16th 
cent, to the principles of which he was the chief 
advocate. However necessary plans for Church 
organization became when the attempt was made 
forcibly to suppress his protests, it had never been 
Luther’s aim either to found a new Church or even 
within the historically existing Church to carry 
out any elaborately pre-arranged form of re-organi- 
zation. Nor was the initiative for such re-organi- 
zation taken by Luther or by those theologians 
who were most closely associated with him, but 
either by the radical extremists whom he repudi- 
ated or by the Protestant rulers, who justly 
realized that the churches in their realms could 
not be left without some form of administration. 

Lutheranism starts with the assertion of the 
responsibility of the individual conscience to God 
alone in all matters of faith and life. But, in 
maintaining this position, it does not ^proclaim 
pure individualism, since the consciend^<^ls always 
hound by the Word of God, and that Word is not 
to be interpreted arbitrarily, hut by comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. In its treatment of 
the doctrine of the Church, the emphasis rests not 
so much upon the external institution, with a well- 
defined organization and codes of ecclesiastical 
laws, as upon the association of truly Christian 
people, maintained by their communion in the one 
faith of the gospel, through the activity of one and 
the same Spinb within their hearts and minds. 
The appeal, accordingly, is never made to the 
authority of any outward visible organization, but 
to the individual conscience. All Church power 
inheres in the Word of God, 

' This power is exercised only by teaching or preaching the 
Gospel, and adbtninistering the Sacraments’ {Augsburg Con- 
fesswnt art. xxviii.). 

The Church has no sword but that of the Spirit 
with which to enforce obedience. Nevertheless, 
as for the administration of Word and Sacra- 
ments, external association, as well as the internal 
communion of believers with each other, is neces- 
sary ; the external Church must always be main- 
tained, but the form of its organization must be 
determined by the circumstances in which the 
Church is placed, the preservation of the pure 
Word and Sacraments being the first consideration. 
The preference is always on the side of that which 
has been historically approved, a break in the 
existing order being lustined only when such order 
cannot be maintainea without impairing fidelity to 
God’s Word. It was not by any concerted action 
among Lutherans, nor with any thought of a 
united Lutheran Church, that the Church consti- 
tutions of the Bef ormation period were formulated, 
but they were prepared m various countries and 
provinces according to the peculiar of each. 
Externally, there were many Lutheran churches, 
but no one Lutheran Church. The very first word 
nf the first article of the Augsburg Confession 
(‘ecclesise apud nos’) declares this. There was, 
however, an external bond in their common con- 
fession This confession, properly speaking, is no 
particular historical document, however widely 
accepted among Lutherans, but the enunciation of 
those Scriptural principles for which the Lutheran 
Church peculiarly stands. Such confession, how- 
ever,^ has found concrete expression in certain 
classical historical agreements that have greater 
or less recognition. It is not the Confession of 
Faith, but the faith of the Confession, that deter- 
mines the Lutheranism of any individual teacher 
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or Church body. Where the doctrines of the Con- 
fessions are held and confessed, even though the 
Confessions themselves be not subscribed, or even 
]fl«»jpwn, the Lutheran character of the teaching is 
estaWished ; while, on the other hand, where the 
contents of the Confessions are not cordially re- 
ceived, as a matter of faith, i.e. as derived from 
God’s Word, and there is no subscription to such 
Confessions with qualifications expressed or with 
mental reservations, the test is not met. Areal 
Confession of Faith is not so much a law as the 
joyful declaration of Christian freemen of the 
liberty that they have attained in Christ, and of 
the limits within which this liberty is to be found 
and exercised (cf. art. Confessions, vol. iii. 
p. 845). 

What are known historically as the Lutheran 
Confessions are not attempts to summarize the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as are various 
other Confessions in Christendom that are, in 
reality, systems of doctrine. The confessional de- 
velopment of Lutheranism has proceeded on the 
principle that Holy Scripture is its own interpreter, 
and needs no formal explanation by CJiurch author- 
ity, unless the meaning of Scripture be involved in 
serious controversies that gi’eatly agitate the 
Church and call for the careful guarding of the 
purity of the gospel from those who would pervert 
it. Articles of faith that have not been attacked 
or misrepresented need no confessional treatment. 
A Confession, from this view, should never be an 
exhaustive presentation of the Church’s faith, but 
there should be a readiness, as new controversies 
arise, to meet them with the same weapons and in 
the same spirit with wliich preceding controverted 
points have been treated. Hence the Augsburg 
Confession closes with the words : 

‘ If anything fuither be desired, we are ready, God Tidlling, to 
present ampler information according to the Scriptures.* 

The Lutheran Confessions have thus been deter- 
mined by certain practical ends in view at several 
crises in the experience of the churches that call 
themselves Lutheran, 

Of these Confessions, the two Catechisms (cf. 
art. Catechisms [Lutheran], vol. iii. p. 253 if.), 
both written by Luther in 1529, are handbooks of 
elementary religious instruction rather than theo- 
logical documents. The four theological Confes- 
sions are : the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the 
.Apology of the Augshu^ Confession, the Schmal- 
kald Articles, and the Formula of Concord. The 
first of these chronologically, as well as by general 
recognition, the Augsburg Confession, was prepared 
by Melanchthon for presentation at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530. It is an irenic document, em- 
phasizing the points of agreement with the Boxhan 
Church, in the hope , that some way might yet be 
found to avoid a Tbreak in the Western Church. 
The term ‘unaltered’ is used to distinguish the 
Confession presented at Augsburg from unauthor- 
ized revisions made by Melanchthon personally in 
1540 and 1542, in the mterests of a nearer approach 
to the Beformed. The fact that the term ‘un- 
altered’ may not strictly belong to even the best 
text— -since the original copies placed in the hands 
of the Bmperor Charles v.have both been lost, and 
Melanchthon was compelled to reproduce the Con- 
■- fession from the very full notes of himself and his 
colleagues for publication the succeeding spring — 
does not justify the rejection of the distinction 
historically fixed between the two types of the 
Confession. The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession (1531) is a full and learned defence, also 
MTitten by. Melanchthon a^nst the critiGisms 
contained in. .‘ The Confutation of the An^burg 
Confession ’ by the Boman theologians at Augsburg^ 
The Schmalkald Articles (1537), prepared by Luther, 
with a long Appendix by Meianchthoni marie a 


stage in the controversy with Borne when the 
difterences were no longer reconcilable. The For- 
mula of Concord (1577) ^ves a decision concern- 
ing controversies among Lutherans, as the other 
Confessions had treated those which had assailed 
them from without (see, further, art. CONFESSIONS, 

§ I3)‘ 

Differences between Luther and Melanchthon 
were intensified among their followers. These 
differences, due primarily to differences of tempera- 
ment, training, and religious experience, caused no 
personal rupture between them. Melanchthon, 
gentle, timid, and sensitive, loved the retirement 
and occupations of the study, and shrank from 
conflict. Far more of a humanist than Luther, he 
was swept by the force of events, and, much to his 
regret, from classical studies into the current of 
theological discussions. He had passed through no 
such inner spiritual conflicts as had Luther. Ac- 
cordingly, he excelled in the sphere of the formal 
rather than of the material. No one could give 
such accurate and graceful literary expression to 
Luther’s thoughts. But, when Luther^s influence 
was removed, he was not only vacillating, but 
dominated by two principles, viz. a much higher 
regard than Luther for patristic authority, and a 
greater concern for the external peace and the im- 
pressiveness of the Church’s government. He was 
frequently involved in negotiations with respect to 
Church politics, which compromised his position, 
and brought into prominence his great contrast 
with Luther in this particular. Notwithstanding 
his sharp arraignment of scholastic methods in the 
first edition of his Loci Communes (1521), he soon 
manifested a bent towards the principles which he 
had repudiated, placed undue importance upon the 
philosophy of Anstotle, and became the founder of 
Lutheran scholasticism. The perpetuation of these 
two types of thought has caused not only ditfer- 
ences 'in regard to the attitude of their adherents 
to individual Confessions, but also a stricter or a 
laxer standard of Confessional subscription. The 
Formula of Concord is a formal repudiation of 
Melanchthonianism in its divergence from Luther. 

Of the two principles of rrotestantism, the 
formal and the materi^, it has often been observed 
that Lutheranism lays greater stress upon the 
material— -‘Justification by Faith alone’ — than 
upon the formal — ‘The Sole Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ While, in fact, the two are 
never separated, the Scriptures are regarded as 
the absolute norm of revealed truth rather than 
as a magazine or receptacle in which the truth is 
stored. For it must not be forgotten that the 
gospel itself was proclaimed orally before it was 
committed to waiting, and was no less the power 
of God unto salvation where thus preached, or 
where taught by those who had heard it from the 
first ear- witnesses, than when read on the printed 
page. Nor can the Scriptures be correctly appre- 
hended except as in regeneration a new spiritual 
sense is imparted. 

* When even the most able and learned men upon earth read 
or hear the Gospd of the Son of God, and the promise of eternal 
salvation, they cannot, from their own powers, perceive, ap- 
prehend, understand or believe and regard it true, but the 
more diligence and earnestness they employ to comprehend 
with their;reason these spiritual ffiings, the less they under- 
stand or believe, and before they become enlightened, or taught , 
of the Holy Ghost, they regard this only as foolishness or fic- 
tions, lOor. 2. 14* (Fonnula of Concord, pt. ii, cIl ii. Eogtr., 
H. E. Jacobs, Book 0 / Concord^ p. 65S). . .. ; , / , 

The trae interpretation of Scripture i$ to be fpmad'. 
only as the relation of each part to Gb&t ,as the 
centre is correctly apprehended, ^nd 
only by the regenerated noiah* . - T „ ; ' ; . * 

While protesting agamst all eoi^esii^tical author- 
ity that fu’rays it^lf agahast Holy Scripture, 
JiUtheranii^ great upon the continuous 
thq gospel,, given through 
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the Holy Spirit, as this truth is applied and de- 
veloped from age to age in believing personalities. 
Such believers, according to its teaching, constitute 
the inner spiritual organism of the Church, fn 
this respect its doctrine is in contrast with that 
of Borne, on the one hand, which lays so much 
importance upon the decisions .of the externally 
organized Church, and that of the Keformed, on 
the other, which is apt to isolate the individual from 
his historical relations and the mediation of those 
through whom Word and Sacraments reach him. 
The same principle obtains in its conception of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to Word and Sacraments, 
since, besides being a source of revealed truth, it 
regards the Word as a real means of grace through 
which alone the Spirit calls, illuminates, regener- 
ates, and sanctifies; and the Sacraments as effi- 
cacious instrumentalities by which the promise of 
the gospel concerning the forgiveness of sins and 
the m’ace of God is individualized. 

Like all ideals, those of Lutherauism suffer 
various modifications as embodied in a concrete 
form in external organizations. The union of 
Church and State in European lands has not only 
prevented the principles of Lutheranism from 
being applied in entire consistency to practice, but 
has also often interjected adjustments of theory 
and policy foreign to both its spirit and its teach- 
ing. As in the time of the Reformation, so at all 
times since, there have been those wliose intense 
conservatism has shown the presence of a Romaniz- 
ing, or whose greater freedom that of a Reformed, 
tendency. Indifiereutisin, Unionism, Mysticism, 
and Rationalism have had tlieir learned advocates 


among those claiming the Lutheran name, and 
within Church organizations known as Lutheran, 
just as the Christian Church has much within 
it for which Christianity is not responsible. 

Litbratusb.— -For the study of the subject the Lutheran 
Confessions are iniHspensable. The best ea. is that of J. T. 
Mueller, Stuttgart, 1848, lOGiitersloh, 1907, containing in 
parallel columns the officitd German and Latin texts, with ex- 
haustive scholarly introductions and minute index, Eng. tr., 
ed. H. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1SS2>83, 2 vote,, vol. L contain- 
ing the Confessions, vol. li. hitroductions and documents ; 
condeused ed., containing Confessions alone, do. 1911. 

Next in importance for an intelligent acquaintance with 
Lutheranism is Martin Chemnitz, Examm CoTiailii Tri- 
dentinif Frankfort, 15C5-73, and many other edd. (far more 
than a thorough criticism of the Decrees and Canons of 
Trent ; it is a very full discussion also of the constructive 
principles of Lutheranism in doctrine, ethics, liturgies, 
polity, and pastoral theolog^Oi see also G. L. Plitt, JEinleit- 
in.di$ Augttstana^ Erlangen, 1887; F. H. R. Frank, 
DU TkiolDgUderConcordiei^orrnel, do. 1868-65; L. P.Tschac- 
kert, DU Entstekxing der lutheriachm ana ivfonnUrten 
KvroheTtfUhre, Gottingen, 1910; F. Uhlhoru, Gesehichte der 
deutseh4vtherUehen Kirche, Jteip^g, 1911 ; C. P. Krauth, 
The Comervative Deformation and its Theology^ Philadelphia, 
1871 ; T, E. Schmanfc and C. T. Beaze, The Confeseional 



K. H. G. von Scheele, Gotha, 1581 ; F. A, ''Philippi, 
Gdtersloh, 1883, and E. F. K. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896 ; 
LxdMran Cgclojiedia, ed. Jacobs and J, A. W. Haas, New York. 
1899 ; PjRES, passim ; Bttreau of the Censtw, Special DeportSt 
* Religious Bodies, 1906,’ Washington 1910, ii. 340-404. 

HENRY E. Jacobs. 

LUXURY.-— I. Historical asp^ts of luacuty.— 
One of the incentiyes towards social progress is the 
desire to procure a surplus after the needs of a 
mere physical existence have been met Some- 
where witliin the limits .of this surplus is that 
portion of it which constitutes expenditure upon 
luxuries. What exactly is to be termed luxury 
depends to a large extent on the situation and 
condition of a community, and, in a somewhat less 
degree, upon its standard of life. 

Once a tribe managed to procure a sufficient food 
jKipgly to maintain itself, any increase rendered 
' possible an unproductive consmuption of the excess 
^ of feasting, and under these circum- 

et rude form of luxury would have been 


evolved. Thus a primitive type of luxury must 
have come into existence in pre-historic times. In 
the early civilizations luxury made its appearance 
in well-defined and striking forms. In Egyj^^j, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and at Tyre and Sidoaf the 
primary tendency towards decoration and display 
appears to have shown itself in relation to religious 
observances, and, closely connected \yith this, there 
was the pomp of the royal family, where, as in 
Egypt, it claimed divine authority. But the 
example of the supreme ruler extended sooner or 
later to the governing classes, and in this way 
luxurious expenditure by individuals manifested 
itself. The chief ^‘atifications sought were the 
pleasures of the tS)le in eating and drinking, of 
personal adornment (both in dress and by the use 
of costly perfumes), of buildings and monuments 
(such as the Pyramids), or of dwellings and their 
appurtenances (as, for instance, the hanging 
gardens of Babylon). Among the Greeks there 
were traces of luxury in the heroic age, such as 
rich armour and dresses, and artistic ivory work, 
but it was at Athens after the defeat of the 
Persians (490-480 B.c.) and in the time of 
Pericles (t 429 B.c.) that sumptuous expenditure 
became a characteristic both of the State and of the 
individual citizens. Public festivals were con- 
ducted on a scale of great magnificence, while the 
erection of public buildings was carried on at an 
outlay which was very great for the times. What 
differentiates the luxury of the Greeks from that 
of the Eastern nations was the artistic aspect of 
the movement. On the Acropolis there was the 
Pinacotheca beautified by the frescoes of the 
painter Polygnotus, near which stood the immense 
statue of Athene Promachos, the work of Pheidias, 
and beyond was the Parthenon, also embellished 
by the sculpture of Pheidias. With the rapid 
increase of wealth private expenditure increased ; 
vases for household use became more decorative, 
and dress was more ornate. Tlie conquests of 
Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.) inti’oauced the 
somewhat crude disjday of the Eastern nations, 
and, to a large extent, degraded the externals of 
social life. In Rome luxury became marked after 
the Punic Wars, Gladiatorial games had been 
introduced in 264 B.C., and by 186 B.C. lions and 
panthers were brought long distances at great cost 
to stimulate the lust for sensation which was being 
shown by the people. Rich citizens began to 
spend profusely on food and table appliances— 
anchovies were brought from Pontus and wine 
from Greece. As the power of Rome grew, luxury 
increased, till it culminated under the Empire, 
Augustus claimed to have erected 408 marble 
pillars, and to have provided 8000 gladiators and 
3000 wild beasts for the arena. Ostentation 
developed into the excesses of Caligula and Nero, 
which were copied by private individuals according 
to their means. In the Byzantine Empire luxury 
was, if possible, greater than at Rome; it was 
cert^lj more decadent. If at Athens art had 
glorified luxury, at Cbnstantinbple luxury debased 
art;; the Byzantine style has almost become 
synonymous with over..dlaboxation and tasteless 
display, -Even before the Renaissance luxury had 
become remairkalde in Italy,, more particularly at 
Florence ; afterwards it developed and produced 
a by-product in the eneonragemeht of art and com- 
merce. The more generous expenditure of the 
upper classes in France during tne reign of Philip 
IV. (1286-13i4}wasmet by his attempted suMtuary 
legislation i-egulating di-ess. In England Edward 
III. considered that extravagance was diminishing 
the taxable resources of the country, and, in order 
to prevent the evil, thestatute * deCibariisUtendis’ 
was passed in 1336, by which the courses of meals 
were limited to two, except on the principal feast- 
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days, when three were permitted. In 1363 a 
further act was passed against outrageous and ex- 
cessive apparel, while in 1463 there was a more 
^tailed sumptuary law. The inflow of precious 
me'Vls to Europe after the discovery of America, 
followed by the extension of foreign trade, increased 
the stock of several classes of goods which 
previously had been excessively rare and costly. 
Hence commodities which had been of great value 
became relatively less expensive. The improved 
organization of industry facilitated production, so 
that Adam Smith was able to point to the fact 
that the most common artificer’s accommodation 
exceeded that of many an African king, ‘the 
absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten 
thousand naked savages ’ ( Wealth ^ Nations^ bk. 
i. ch. i. ). Sumptuar jr legislation in England may be 
said to have ended with the Tu dors. Mercantilism, 
in its encouragement of manufactures, tended to 
permit the production of luxuries for exportation. 
The growth of foreign trade enabled seafaring 
nations to participate in it and in the re-exporting 
of rare and costly goods. Accordingly, though 
there remained a sturdy body of opinion against 
luxuries generally, and more especially against 
those luxuries brought from foreign countries, 
sumptuary laws ceased to be observed .in England. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, as late as 1681 the 
Scots Parliament prohibited the importation of a 
long list of foreign commodities which were held 
to be ‘superfluous,’ The industrial revolution 
followed by the acceptance of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire made the State less disposed 

to interfere with private expenditure unless upon 
moral or social grounds, as, for instance, in the 
regulation of wines and spirits. In the 19th cent, 
the principle of the taxation of luxuries came to be 
more and more recognized, partly on the ground 
of restraining the consumer rrom a species of con- 
sumption which was hurtful to himself taxa- 
tion of spirits), partly as raising revenue from what 
were admitted to be superfluities, and thereby col- 
lecting revenue from classes who would not pay 
taxes otherwise {e.g.y tea and sugar taxes). A 
few taxes may be regarded as having a sumptuary 
element, such as the tax on armorial bearings or 
those on male servants and on motor cars. 

2 . The economic questions arising out of the 
existence of luxury.— Social observers who ap- 
proach the problem of luxury from the historical 
side are inclined to urge against it that it has been 
the cause of the fall of great empires. Frequently, 
^ if not invariably, luxury has been a symptom of 
decadence, but a closer analysis tends to show that 
the moral weakness had already shown itself, and, 
as it increased, it manifested itself in public and 
private extravagance, while extravagance again 
gave fresh impetus to the forces of political and 
social disintegration. In these cases it is clear 
that the evil lay in the abuse of luxury. 

Some of the most powerful economic motives are 
to be found in the desire of men to realize an idea 
or scheme of life which seems to them an improve- 
, . xnent on their present one. Once their mere bodily 
wants are satisfied, their further desires may be 
' called luxuries. This, however, is not strictly 
■ accurate. In a great number of occupations the 
. worker who is able to satis:^ the former wants 
\only would not be efficient. Therefore one must 
. extend the meaning of the term ‘ necessaries ’ so as 
to include in it all those things which are required 
for efficiency. What is consumed beyond that 
point may weU be described as consisting of 
luxuries. It follows that the term ‘luxury’ must 
be understood in relation to time^i place, and the 
general, circumstances. It is easy to determine 
whether any specific commodity is a luxury to a 
given indiridoM in r^ard iK> whom the necesse^ 


data are known ; the problem becomes much more 
difficult in the case of a whole community. Certain 
forms of expenditure, as a rule, do not aid effici- 
ency, and these can usually be classed under the 
head of luxurious outlay ; certain others, again, 
are usually incurred with the object of conferring 
distinction on the spender, and, where such can he 
isolated, they fall into the same class. For the 
rest, all that is possible is to note with care what 
happens in the majority of cases in order to ascer- 
tain whether a certain type of expenditure is 
necessary or a luxury. 

In the case of individual expenditure, luxury can 
arise only where there is a surplus beyond physical 
needs. If that expenditure is so directed as to cut 
into the margin required for efficiency, then in- 
roads are being made into future income-earning 
power. But, after full provision has been made 
for efficiency, there is yet another claim on the 
surplus — namely, that for the accumulation of 
capital. It is this claim that has led many econo- 
mists to condemn luxury. Expenditure on luxury 
repays or restores the capital which was tem- 
porarily locked up in the commodities consumed as 
luxuries. Therefore such expenditure cannot leave 
production much larger than it had been before the 
goods were purchased.^ Wealth which becomes 
capital is also consumed, but in such consumption 
it oecomes an instrument for further production. 
Thus that part of the surplus which is used as 
capital is more fruitful as regards production than 
the other portion which, in the phraseology of J, S. 
Mill (Pnnciples of Political Economy^y London, 
1886, bk. i, ch. iiL), is consumed unproductively. 

Consumption of luxuries has other consequences 
which are partly economic, but which are also of 
considerable social and ethical importance. Ex- 
penditure on superfluities has a tendency towards 
a relaxation of concentrated effort. In extreme 
cases it weakens the moral fibre and opens the way 
to dangerous excesses. It not only tends to injure 
the person whose life is luxurious, but reacts on 
others by the force of example. Thus there is a 
contest in the fixing of the prevailing standard of 
living between luxury and a wise ana discriminat- 
ing frugality. Even in periods of national and 
individual prodigality there were always moralists 
who pleaded for a simjjle life, and it is the relative 
degree of support whicli either class of precepts 
attracts that fixes whether a particular age or a 
particular class can be described as luxurious or not. 

In the view of luxury that has been adopted the 
central point is the fixing of the standard of ex- 
penditure which is required for full efficiency. As ‘ 
society progresses and as further resources become 
available, it becomes possible for a community to 
increase enjoyments which are largely immaterial. 
The enjoyment of art is a case in pomt. If progress 
is conceived in a wide sense, the highest culture 
becomes an element in national efiSciency, Accord- 
ingly, in a wealthy nation, where the inequalities 
of incomes are not too great, a condition is possible 
where the dividing line between luxuries and the 
necessities for efficiency is drawn at a much higher 
point than in another community which is less 
fortunately situated. And the higher standard of 
living can oecome a step towards further advance 
in civilization. But, at the same time, there is a 
somewhat insidious danger— namely, that consump- , 
tion which was begun as conducive to efficiency- 
may be continued much beyond, that pcFint^ / By 
becoming luxurious, it. reacts on efficiency, and m 
the end results in a check instead of an increase 
in progress. . ^ ^ 

1 The roafcter Is stated this way ^ allow for the possibility 
that the producer of the luxury *nay save a .portion of the 
profit Which he has .reofiaedtroia its sue, Such savings would 
be avsilahle tosr hew production 
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W. R. Scott. 

LYCANTHROPY.~The word ‘lycanthropy’ 
is used in two senses. (1) It may indicate merely 
a form of madness in which the patient imagines 
that he is an animal, especially a wolf, and acts as 
such. This disease was common in antiquity, and 
especially in the Middle Ages, doubtless as a result 
of the wide-spread belief that transformation into 
animal form was possible (§ 3). (2) It indites 
the popular belief that on occasion a human being 
can actually transform himself, or be transformed, 
into a wolf or some other animal. In this fonn he 
slays and eats men. But, if wounded while in his 
wolf form, it is found that a corresponding wound 
exists on the human body from which the trans- 
formation has taken place. When wounded or 
killed, the werwolf’s human form is restored. 
While the wolf transformation is that which is or 
was most common in Europe, it is by no means the 
only one. For this superstition is practically 
world- wide, and everywhere it is generally the 
fiercest and most dreaded animals whose shapes 
are taken, Tlie wolf transformation has been 
most usual in all parts of Europe and in N. Asia 
from early times, but in the North of Europe the 
bear form is also general, and in modern Greece 
the boar. In Abyssinia and E. Africa the hyena 
form is taken ; in other parts of Africa the hyena, 
leopard, lion, and sometimes the shark, crocodile, 
or even the elephant. In India and other parts of 
Western Asia the tiger form is usual ; in Borneo 
and Shoa the tiger or leopard ; in China and Japan 
the tiger, fox, etc. In N. America the wolf form 
is mostly found ; in S. America the jaguar. But, 
while in regions w'here such wild animals have be- 
come extinct the old tales are still told, now 
other less harmful animal forms are believed to be 
taken by witches or sorcerers— e.g., those of the 
eat, hare, etc. — and in these animal shapes con- 
siderable mischief is supposed to be done, while 
the idea of the wound being continuous in the 
animal and human shapes (^repercussion,’ see § 5) 
also prevails. 

‘Lycanihropy ’ is derived from Xvico;, *wolf,’ and avBptaTros, 
* man,’ the Gr, form bein^ XvKoi/flpwwos (cf. 


man *), The common English name is ‘ werwolf,* lit. * man-woi 
A.S, toerewuif, O.H.G. toeritoulf, Norman guar wolf (tver, * ro&n * , 
oi O. Ir. fer. Lab, vir, and of. ‘ wergild *). The French name 
for werwolf is loupgarou. In this case garou has been thought 
to be it Qorrupiaon dftoer and hup, but this is uncertain. The 
oid iVenfih romances contain the forms warouls, warous, 
ifairouSt mroto. Bhelaxeret for bleiZ’ffarou (Weiz=‘ wolf ’) 
occurs in the Lai of Marie de France (§ 1 ). The Slavic names 
are Q. Ob. Slav. vl'SkodiahU^ Slovenian uolkodlafe. Bavarian 
vUikolak, Polish iffilkoiak, 'Vi^ite Russ, wtkolak, Russ, wlku* 
laJ^t etc. The Serbian tmhodfajt, . however, means ‘vam- 
l^re * ; hwce, probably, modem Or. )6povjeoXaieav, ^evpieSkakas, 
‘Vampire,* though occasionally ‘werwolf.* The Slavic form 
means literally ‘ woH-haired/ or ‘woM-sldnned.' 

The wolf has long been r^arded with supersfdtioua awe. An 
old belief in Europe is to the e£Fecb tbab, if a wolf sees a man 
before being seen oy him, the man is deprived of sight or hear- 
ing, or goes mad or dies (cf. Pliny, BE vUi. 24 ; Tei«. EcL 
ix. 68 ; Theocr. Id. xiv. 22 ; J. O. Lawson, Modem Greek FoUs- 
imi (lEtmbrid^, 1910, p. lOX J. Cardan Lyons, 

16W, p says ttaat there is something in the eye of awolf con- 
trary to man, by which the breath is stooped, and consequently 
the.vuioei m Eon^pean folklore the wolf is usually a (feature 
fhL the wnlf^ehane of Ahritnan : see O. Dahnbardt. 


Natursagen: eine SamnUwng . . . Fabeln und Legenden, !,♦ 
Berlin. 1907, P.146 f.). ^ x ^ 

It is obvious that lycanfchropy, in so far as it in- 
volves an actual belief in shape-shifting, is c^- 
nected with the wider belief in transformation^to 
animal form, which is of universal occurrence. 
Men, especially medicine-men, claim or are be- 
lieved to possess this power, as well as that of 
transforming others ; it is also ascribed to the 
gods, spirits, demons, and ghosts of the dead, as 
weU as to animals, which sometimes assume human 
form, as some of the following paragraphs will 
show (see Metamorphosis)., But the actual.,, 
origins of the belief are probably to be sought 
elsewhere (see § 3). , 

I. Extent of the superstition.— In one form or 
another the werwolf superstition is woi’ld-wid^ 

It was known to the ancient Greelcs. In i^op 
the thief who pretends to he a wolf says that when 
he has yawned three times he will become a wolf. 
Circe changed men to wolves, etc., by means of 
drugs. The superstition is also found embedded 
in the myths pertaining to the cult of Zeus 
Lycseus, the Wolf Zeus. Eycaon, king of Arcadia, 
was said to have been changed into a wolf when 
he sacrificed a child on the altar of Zeus Lycaeus. 

In other versions of the myth Zeus came disguised 
as a labourer, and the sons of Lycaon slew a 
child and mixed its flesh with the sacrifiicial food 
set before the guest. Zeus then changed i^kem to 
wolves, or slew them and transformed their father. 
These myths probably arose from werwolf stories 
current in Arcadia, a district where wolves 
abounded. The stories took two forms. 

In one it was said that at the yearly sacrifice on Mt. Dycaus 
he who at the sacrificial feast ate the flesh of the human victim 
mixed with that of animal victims became a wolf for ten years 
—a fate which is said to have befallen Demsenetus, who after- 
wards became a victor in the Olympic games. If he ab^ameu 
during that period from human flesh, he regamed his human 
form.® In another version lots were drawn by the members 01 
a certain family, and he on whom the lot fell was led to a lak^ 
where he stripped and, hanging his clothes on an oak, plunged 
in and swam across. Emerg^g on the other side, he became a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years.. In this case ^so, 
if he did not eat human flesh he regained his own form at the 
end of that time.4 . .ij 

Perhaps such stories, based on an existing wer- 
wolf belief, may have been connected with the 
ritual of the cult of the wolf -god, if the pnests 
wore a wolf-skin and ate part of a human victim. 
This ritual wearing of a wolf-skin occurred in the 
cult of Apollo Soranus on Mt. Soraote, where the 
gild of worshippers, the Hirpi Sorani, or ‘wolv^ 
of Soranus,’ apparently wore skins of wolves and 
acted as wolves. Possibly the cult was totemistic 
in origin, and the Hirpi were members of a wolf 
clan.® 

In modern Greece the old belief in lycanthropy 
still exists, either as such or in other forms. The 
name ^povKoXaKas is applied in Thessaly and Eph-us 
to those who fall into a trance or catalepsy, while 
their souls enter wolves and raven for olood,® or 
who in a state of somnambulism bite and tear znan 
and beast. Stories exist of the vr^holakas being 
wounded, while next day a man is found with a 
similar wound, and he confesses to being a vryko'^ 
lakae? More usually, hbwev^, this, word signifies 
a vampire in Greece. _In Southern Greece the 
name is applied to men known m other 

parts as Karhantzari or, more usually, Kallikant- 


1 PauB. viii, 2. 

2Lyoophron,481; Hyginus,Fte^l76. . . 

« F^to, Eep. viii. 15, p. 665D ; Paus. viii. 2; Pliny, HN vih. 

22 . 

4 PauB. vi. 8 ; Pliny, BE viii 22 ; of. Augustine, de dv, Dei, 

*^SeeV. R, Smith, Rel, Sem.^, p. 209; L. B. Famell, CGS !. 
41. who thinks that Lyoaon ‘may darkly figure the god him- 
self * • cf. also O, Gruppe, Grieoh. MythoL und Religwnsgesoh., 
Munich. 1906, p. 805 L 

« PC« i. 818 r 0. Robert, les Slaves de Turquie, Pans, 1844, 
i. 69. 

7 Lawson. ». 379 f. 
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zari. The Kallikantzari are beings of monstrous 
form, hurtful and evil, who destroy men and carry 
off women, and sometimes make a meal of their 
«ijjey.^ Lawson considers that the Kallikantzari 
reJiSesent the ancient Centaurs, whom he regards 
as a Pelasgic tribe of Centauri credited by the 
Achseans with shape-shifting. Some connexion 
also exists between them and the mummers of the 
Dionysia who represented the satyrs and Siieni. 
They appear and are feared from Christmas to 
Epiphany — the period of the Kalends when such 
mumming took place. In some districts, however, 
the Kallikantzari are equivalent to werwolves, 
and are regarded as men transformed into mon- 
strous shapes, or seized with recurrent bestial mad- 
ness at this period. This is attributed, c.^., to the i 
mountaineers of E. Euboea. This madness may be 
congenital— e.^., children bom between Christmas 
and Twelfth Niglit are supposed to liave a taste 
for human flesh. Lawson regards this as a modi- 
fication of the original Kallikantzari belief caused 
by the werwolf superstition or by actual forms 
or insanity.® The name \uKOKivT^a.pQL is given to 
the Kallikantzari in Messenia and Crete, and in 
Macedonia they are called \6koi. To escape these 
beings the house must be carefully closed at all 
openings j but a brave man may bind them with a 
straw rope. Various apotropseic and propitiatory 
rites are also in use to keep oft* these dreaded beings, 
who are ‘a species of werewolves, akin to tlie 
Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas.’® Wicked Turks 
gradually turn into \md boars before death, and 
rush through the land on all fours, attacking way- 
farers or trying to get into houses. After forty 
days such a oeing goes to the mountains, remain- 
ing there as a wild beast, but still wearing on its 
foot the ring which the man wore on his hand (of. 
the Abyssinian huda, below),'* The Bulgarians have 
a similar belief, but with them the transformation 
of the Turk takes place after death.® In Albania 
the Uomgat is a dead Turk with huge talons, 
wandering in his shroud, devouring what he finds, 
and strangling men,® Here the vampire supersti- 
tion is approached (§ 4 ). In the Cyclades witches 
are thought to turn into bii’ds at will. They are 
called (TTplykai,, and are akin to the Harpies.^ 

The Momans also knew of lycanthropy, and 
called those who changed their form versipelleSf 
‘turn-skins,’® Vergil describes how by magic 
herbs Moeris became a wolf, and Propertius spe^s 
of spells which have the same effect.® But the 
most detailed account is found in Petronius. 

Niceros tells how his soldier friend stripped off bis clothes 
and addressed himself to the stars. Then he ‘circummlnxit 
vestimenta,* and all at once became a wolf, whidi ran howling 
into the woods, Niceros next heard from a widow whom be 
visited that a wolf had been worrying her cattle, and had been 
wounded in the neck. On his return home he found his friend 
bleeding at the neck, and knew then that he was a versipeUis.^^ 
This is a typical and early version of the werwolf story. 

In more modem times the superstition survives 
in Italy. Straparola tells how JFortunio received 
from a wolf the power of changing to wolf form, 
and the superstition is also referred to by Basile. 
At the present day in Naples the werwolf, who is 
, a man cursed by being bom on Christmas night, 

- is known by having long nails, and mns on all 
fours, but retains the human form, and tries to ; 
bite. If blood is drawn from him, his madness 

1 Q, F. Abbott, Maced07iian Fclklorej Cambridge, 190S, pp. 

. 73 f., 93 ; W. H. D. Bouse, FL x. [1899] 174 f. ; J, RenneUEodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modem Creece^ London, 1892, p. 197 f. ; 
Lawson, p. 190 ff. 

S Lawson, pp. 20$, 264. 

3 Abbott, pp. 7Sf., 93 ; Rouse, FL x. 1741 ; Rodd, p. 197 f. 

4 Abbott, p. 216 f . fi ib. p. 216. 

3 A. Dozon, Contes atbamiSt Paris, 1881; J. G. v. Hahn, 
Albanes. Stmient dena, 1864, i. 16 1 

7 J. T. Bent, The Cydades, London, 1885, p. 888. 

8Pliny.irifviiJ.52. , 

8 Veig. ScH, viii. 95 1 ; Prop. iv. 6. 

10 Petron, SW. 61. . ' 


ceases. This is a case of lycanthropy in its medical 
sense. ^ More akin to the true werwolf supersti- 
tion is the general belief that witches can turn 
into black cats and do much harm, especially to 
children. In one case a woman caught such a cat 
and clipped its hair, whereupon it turned into the 
witch.® 

Among the Semites lycanthropy was not un- 
known, but recorded instances of the belief are 
few. Among the §ei‘p in 5adramaut part of the 
tribe could change into ravening werwolves in 
time of drought, others into vultures or kites.® 
The Arabs also regarded some men as having the 
nature of a hyena, and said that, if a thousand 
men were shut up with one of these and a hyena 
came, it would go at once to him.** 

The belief among the Celts is illustrated by a 
story told by Giraldus Cambrensis, 

An Irish priest was met by a wolf in Meath and desired to 
come and see his dying wife. They were natives of Ossory, 
whose people had been cursed for their wickedness by St. 
Natalis, and were compelled to take two by two a wolf-shape 
for seven years, returning to their own form at the end of that 
time. The priest was persuaded to give the she-wolf the 
sacrament, for the other turned her skin down a little, showing 
that she was an old woman. Giraldus says that he was asked 
to give his advice on this case at the synod of Meath two years 
after, and that it was referred to the pope.s 
A citation in the Book ofjBallymote (1405) says 
that the ‘ descendants of the wolf’ in Ossory had 
the power of changing themselves and going forth 
to devour people. St. Patrick is also said to have 
cursed a certain ‘ race* in Ireland so that they and 
their descendants are wolves at a certain time 
every seventh year, or for seven years on end.® 
These may be explanatory legends about older 
wolf-totem clans, later accused of lycanthropy — 
an already current superstition— when totemism 
was requiring an explanation, as in the case of the 
wolf-clan in Arcadia. To the same category may be 
referred the statements of early EngliSi travellers 
in Ireland to the effect that the Irish took wolves 
as godfathers, prayed to them to do them no ill, and 
used their teeth as amulets, Lycanthropy ran in 
families, and here also it may point to an older 
totem clan. Laignech FAelad and his family could 
take a wolf-shape at will and kill the heras, and , 
Laignech was called Fdelad because he was the 
first of them to go as a wolf.^ In Irish and Welsh 
Mdrchen transformation to wolf-form of children 
by a stepmother or of a husband by a wife is not 
uncommon.® Giraldus already refers to the belief 
that hags in Wales, Ireland*, and Scotland can 
change to hares and suck cattle for their milk, 
but, with St. Augustine, regards this supposed 
change as a delusion of the senses.® This belief is 
thus contemporary with that in lycanthropy, hut 
long surviv^ it. Later Celtic witches — Irish, 
Welsh, Manx, Scots— usually turn into hares or 
cats, less often into do^, weasels, ravens, por- 
poises, whales, etc., for the purpose of doin§ mis- 
chief. In Donegal the change is said to be effected 
by a hair rope made of a stallion’s mane and by 
the recital of charms. In some cases the trans- 
formation is confined to certain families. Such 
witch animals can be shot only -with a silver bullet. 
When followed up, the woman has resumed her 
true form and is found to have a corresponding 
wound. A miller in Cork who saw a number of 
1 FL viii. 11897] 9. 

a /&. viii. S ; 0. G. Leland, Ftmman Roman Remains^ 
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cats attacking his flour threw his knife at them 
and cut off the leg of one. Next morning he 
found his daughter Avith her hand out off, and 
concluded that she was a witch. Hares are usually 
thought to be unlucky, and are suspected of being 
witches in disguise. The ancient Welsh laws 
already speak of their magical character, regarding 
them as companions of witches, who often assumed 
their shape. ^ 

The Slavic werwolf belief is referred to under 
Demons and Spirits (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 624^ 
Possibly the Neuri, mentioned Iw Herodotus 
(iv. 105), were a Slavic people (of, E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks^ Cambridge, 1913, p. 102 f.). 
The Scythians and Greeks said that every year 
each Neurian became a wolf for a few days and was 
then restored to human shape. Among the Magyars 
witches and wizards assume the form of horses, 
cats, etc. If the former are caught and shod or 
the latter injm*ed, they are found next morning in 
human form with iron shoes on hands and feet or 
seriously wounded. ^ Hertz notes the sinister char- 
acter of the belief through its connexion with that 
in the vampire, the names for both being inter- 
changeable.^ 

The Serbians think that the vukodlaJc have 
annual gatherings, when they hang their wolf-skins 
on trees. Should such a skin be taken and burnt, 
the owner retains human form. A girdle of human 
skin laid across a threshold by a witch in a house 
where a wedding is taking place will cause all who 
step over it to become wolves. In three years’ time, 
if the witch covers them with skins with the hair 
turned outwards, they resume their human form. 
This is a Polish belief. In White Russia the 
werwolf is sometimes a man transformed by the 
devil, and, contrary to the usual belief, he is harm- 
less, but is driven to wander from place to place.** 

In a Polish stoxy a wolf seizes a girl at a merry-making and 
carries her off to the forest. Tears after, one of the peasants 
meets his long-lost brother, who confesses that he was the 
wolf chan^ by sorcery, that he had catxied;ofC the girl, who had 
died of gnef , and that then he was consumed with rage against 
all men and kOled as many as he could. He had come to see 
his home once more, but must resume his wolf-form immedi^ 
ately, which he did.^ In another case a peasant, released from 
his wolf shape, returned home to find his wife married agaim 
He cried, ‘Why am I no longer a wolf that I might punish this 
woman ? ' Immediately he was re-transformed, and killed his 
wife and child. The neighbours came and slew the wolf, when 
the body was seen to be that of a man.6 


Olaus Magnus says that at Christmas many wer- 
wolves collect and try to enter houses to drink 
in the cellars. Between Lithuania, Samogitia, 
and Livonia is the wall of an old castle whither 
thousands of werwolves come to try their skill at 
leaping. The unsuccessful one is beaten by one of 
the captains or by the devil. The method of the 
transformation was to drink to one in a cup of ale 
and mumhle certain words. Then he could assume 
or lay aside the wolf form when he pleased. The 
Livonian werwolves collected at Christmas, and 
crossed a river which had the power of chafing 
them to wolves, like the lake m Arcadia. They 
resumed their human shape at the end of twelve 
days. In Livonia a servant whose power as a 
werwolf was disputed went to the cellar and soon 
after came out as a wolf. The dogs bit out one of its 
eyes, and next day the man appeared with one eye.^^ 
1 FAf i. riassn 63, §7, g. vm 268; FL vUL [1897] 17; 
W. Scotland, London, 1881, p, 128 ; 
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In Scandinavia and Germany the superstition 
was well known, and here the wolf, and in the 
former also the bear, were animals into whose form 
the transmigration took place. Boniface, Arch;;, 
bishop of Mayence in the 8th cent., mentions^,i!f??e 
belief,^ The change was caused by a man himself — 
by donning a wolf -skin {ulfhamr, hence the 
name * sldn-changer ’ ; cf. Lat. versipellis), or a 
wolf-girdle, or a girdle of human skin ; or it might 
be forced upon him — e.y., by throwing such a skin 
or girdle at him, or by shaking a wolf -skin glove at 
him. The girdle had sometimes magic signs on it, 
i and was held in placie by a buckle with seven 
catches. When the buckle was broken off, the 
transformation ceased. In such cases the man 
was a wolf or bear by night, and a man by day ; 
or he assumed the animal form for nine days, or 
even for three, seven, or nine years, the eyes alone 
retaining a human appearance. He howled and 
devoured like the actual animal. Such persons 
were said to be eigi einhamr, * not of one form,’ or 
kamramr, hamhtey^a, ‘changing form.’ In some 
instances the gift of transformation was imparted 
by trolls. Burchard of Worms speaks of certain 
Farces who at birth can cause that the child may 
later transform himself into a wolf or any other 
form.® In later times Finns, Lapps, or Russians 
were thought by Scandinavians to have the power 
of changing others to wolves or to bears at will,® and 
were thermore disliked. The bfejijfef was apparently 
much mingled with and probably influenced by 
the fact that wild warriors and outlaws — e.y., the 
berserkr — wore wolf-skins or bear-skins over their 
armour or clad themselves in these, while they 
were often victims of ungovernable passion and 
acted as if they were animals,* This is illustrated 
in the earliest Scandinavian instance of the wer- 
wolf belief — that contained in the VoUunga Saga 
(chs. 5-8). 

King Volsung had ten sons and a daughter, Signy, who was 
married to King Siggeir. Siggeir later slew Volsung and 
bound his sons in the stocks. There nine of them were devoured 
by an old she-wolf— the mother oi Siggeir, who had taken this 
form. . Through Signy’s craft the tenth son, Sigmund, over- 
came this werwolf and went into hiding. Signy exchanged 
form with a sorceress, and had a son h^ Sigmund, called 
Sinfidtli. He and Sigmund took to a wandering Ufe and, on one 
occasion, came to a house where two men were sleeping, with 
wolf-sldns hanging above them. For nine days they were 
wolves and on the tenth day came out of their skins. Sigmund 
and Sinfiotli donned the skins and became wolves, and each 
went his way, after agreeing that neither should attack more 
than seven men without howling for the other. In the sequel 
Sinfidtli slew eleven men without Sigmund’s aid. The latter, 
hearing of this, flew at his throat and wounded him. When he 
was healed and the day had come for dofSng their wolf-skins, 
they agreed to lay them aside for ever, and burned them in the 
Are. Of this wild tale Baring-Gould (p. 88) has said that it is 
‘divested of its Improbability, if we regard these skins as worn 
over their armour.’ While this is true, and while Taatgr, ‘ wolf,* 
means also ‘ outlaw,’ the story is an important witness to the 
belief itself, as is seen from the words of Go'Smund to SinfiStli, 
* Tliou;thyself hast eaten wolves’ meat and murdered thy brother. 
Thou hast often sucked wounds with cold mouth, and slunk, 
loathsome to all men, into the dens of wild beasts’ (Vigfasson- 
Powell, i. 186). 

In another wild tale from the Bistory of Brc^ Kraka, Bjdrn 
was transformed into a hear by his stepmother, who mooh a 
I wolf-skin glove at him.' He lived as a b^ and Mlled.znany of 
his father^s sheep, but by night he always became a mas, until 
he was hunted and slam (Sir Scoffs Misnstrelsy, London/ 
1889, p. 364). 


H. F. Bourquelot, ‘ Hecherches sur la lycantbropie,’ Jtfte de la 
SQ6* des ant, de France, new ser., ix, 236. For further references 
to the Slavic werwolf see G. Krek, Eirdeitung in die Slav, 
Eiteraturgesehfi, Graz, 1887, p<. 410; and, for Lithuanian 
material, A. Bezzenberger, Litauisehe Forschungen, Gottingen, 
188\p,67f. 

iSerino xv. ‘ de Abren, DSaboH* {PL Ixxxix. 870-872). 

2 Baring-Gould, p. 66. 

s Grimm, Tetcf. myth. p. 1097; B. Thorpe, Northern MytJuh 
logy, London, 1851-62, ii. 18 f., 98 f. ; G. W. Dasent, Popular 
Tam from fAs Nors^, do. 1888, p. Ixif. ; V^sson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet. BortaU, Oxford, 18w, i. 426; F. D. 0. de la 
Saussaye, Bel. of the Tefiitom, Boston, 1902, p. 298. See also 
PEE iv. 682. 

4 Of, Vigfusson-PoweU, i. 425 ; Baring-Gould, p, 36 f. 
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The poet Ari has a curious tale of two * skin-chtogers,* 
Dubhtnaoh and Storwolf , The former took the form of a hull, 
the latter of a bear. They fought, and next day were found in 
bed badly bruised. 

Modem collections of Scandinavian and German 
^Mcircken contain many werwolf stories. 

or Wolf Crone (Troll-wife), because he had not crossed Itself 
when felling a tree. Years after, he appeared at his house, and 
recovered his true form when his wife gave him food.i In a 
Danish tale a man, when in his wife’s company, noticed that 
the time of the accustomed change drew near. He bade her 
strike with her apron at an 5 rthlng which came to her. Soon 
after a wolf attacked her ; she struck at it, and the wolf bit a 
piece of the apron and disappeared. Presently the man came, 
carrying the piece, and explained that now he was free from the 
curse.s In a N. German tale a reaper saw his neighbour gird 
himself with a strap and become a wolf.^ In another a woman 
told her husband to throw his bat at any wild beast which 
came. When she appeared as a wolf among the hay-makers, a 
boy stabbed her with a pitchfork. The wolf changed back to 
the woman, who was found to be dead,^ A Dutch story tells 
how a man shot with an arrow a wolf which was attacking a 
girl, and that the arrow stuck in the wound. Next day he 
n^rd that a strange serving-man was dying with an arrow 
sticking in his side. He wenl; to see him, and found his own 
arrow', whereupon the man confessed that he was a werwolf. 6 
In a Flemish tale a shepherd received a wolf-skin from the 
devil, by which he became a wolf at night. If the skin was 
burned, he himself would suffer as if his own skin were being 
burned, but would be freed from this curse. In the sequel his 
master succeeded in releasing him in this way .6 
In many modern tales and also in mediaeval witch- 
craft belief the transformation of the witch was 
usually into a cat, dog, hare, or duck (the bird of 
Freya, great mother of the witches), and these, 
when wounded, became the woman wdth a similar 
wound in her body. Spina says that such cat- 
women ate the brain of a cat and rubbed them- 
selves with the flesh of a newly-hom child which 
had been offered to Satan. ^ 

In England and Scotland werwolf stories are 
scanty, hut there are traces of the superstition in 
early literature. The word wcrmdf m the sense 
of ‘robber’ occurs in the Latos of Canute, and it is 
also found in later ballads and poems. Gervase 
of Tilbury refers to the existence of men called 
gerulfosmy^oXQQf werwolf in. England, who change 
their form at the change of the moon. William of 
Malmesbury also alludes to the superstition. 

A well-known old English poem, translated from a 12th cent. 
French poem, is that of Wilham and the Werwolf^ in which the 
king of Spain’s son, changed to wolf form by his stepmother, 
rescues the king of Sicily’s child, whom his unde wishes to 
murder. The story relates how the wolf cared for the boy, his 
further adventures, and the eventual re-transformation of the 
wolf to his human form.8 Drayton, in his Mooncalf (ii. 604), 
tells of a man who found that by gathering a certain herb at a 
certain hour with appr<mriate spells, and eating it, be would be 
changed into a wolf. Having done this, he committed much 
havoc on sheep, etc. When he attacked an ass which was 
a man so transformed, the latter assumed his rightful shape 
and caused the people to slay the lycanthrope. 

If tales of werwolves are scanty, there are in- 
numerable tales and traditions of witches chang- 
ing to hares, cats, dogs, and the like in order to do 
harm. No charge is more common in the 16th 
and 17th cent, witch trials, and frequently the 
belief is found, as in the case of the werwolf, that 
such a wer-animal can he hurt oifly by a silver 
bullet. In some instances wounding causes the 
witch to assume her true shape, when she is found 
with a corresponding wound.* 

In France the' earliest literary version of the 
belief is found in the Lai du Bisclaveret of Marie 
de France (13th cent.). 

A ku^bt went from time to time to the forest, then the 
haunt of many werwolves, undressed, and became a wolf. He 


1 Thoroe, ii. 9a ^Ih. ii. 168. 

8 /6. m, 27. 4 J6. iii. 76. 

aib.iU.201. fi Hertz, p. 68. 

. F. B. de Spina, Queestio de StrigibuSt ch. 20, in Malleorum 
Qmrundam Frankfort, 1582; Grimm, p. 1097: 

HertJi, p. .71 f. ; Thorpe, ii 191 f. - 

. * .cKi. F./S&ftddeii, London, 1882, Roxburghe Club. 

8 Rh;^, L 826 ; Dalyell, pp. 60, 63, ^60: J. Napiei\ FoVclcrei 
Paisley, 1879, pp. 70, 118 : A. E. Bray, Borders of Sie Tamar ana 
the Tauy, new Od., London, 1879, ii 112i A. and J. Lang, High^ 


told his wife the secret, and she obtained his clothes on one of 
these occasions, after which he had to remain in wolf form. As 
a wolf he retained human wisdom, and eventually, through the 
king’s command, his clothes and consequently his own form 
were restored to him, but not before he had revenged himself 
on his unfaithful wife. 

I This story is found in other literai*y versions— c. < 7 ,, 
the Bonian de Eenard of the Clerk of Troies (14th 
cent.), in the iai de Melion (ed. F. Michel, Paris, 
1832), in the story of Arthur and Gorlagon^ and 
elsewhere. These are all literary versions of a 
folk-tale.^ The legend of St. Konan in mediseval 
Brittany told how he had taken the form of a wer- 
wolf and had eaten children.* 

Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia ImpertaUay tells of a certain 
Pontio de Oapitolio, who out of despair became a werwolf in 
Auvergne, ate children, and wounded older people. A carpenter 
hacked off one of his feet, and at once he resumed his human 
I form, and acknowledged that the loss of his foot was his 
salvation. 

The belief survived in modern times. In Nor- 
mandy the werwolf was a godless man or one 
under a curse, who for four or seven years must 
I nightly assume wolf-shape and submit to castiga- 
tion by the devil.® In Berry those who, by a pact 
with the devil, at the cross-roads, at midnight,, 
become loups-garous can be wounded only by a 
ball which has been blessed or has had the Lord’s 
Prayer or Ave Maria said over it five times. Once 
wounded, they take human form, and the spell 
which attached them to Satan is broken.* In 
Brittany, towards the end of the 18th cent., 
sorcerers were supposed to take the form of wolves 
or clothe themselves with a wolf’s skin when going 
to the Sabbat.® In many parts of France every 
Jl4teur is supposed to lead wolves, himself some- 
: times changed into a wolf, whereby he is placed 
beyond the power of shot. He directs the wolves 
where to go for hunting.® In*P 6 rigord sons of 
priests must rush to a fountain at fml moon and 
plunge into it. They emerge, clad in a goat-skin, 
which the devil has given them, and rush about 
on all fours, attacking men and animals. They 
resume human form by plunging again into the 
fountain at daybreak."^ This recalls the Arcadian 
and Livonian beliefs (see above). Numerous 
stories relate how a chdtelaine, transformed into a 
wolf, cat, etc., has a paw cut off, and is afterwards 
found in bed with one hand lacking.® In a Breton 
tale a werwolf hid his wolf-skm in an oven. 
Sympathetic magic established a link between 
skin and owner, so that whatever was done to the 
skin happened to him. A fire was lit in the oven, 
and the owner of the skin soon began to leap about, 
crying, * I bum, I bum.’ * 

In Portugal a seventh son, where there were 
no girls, was thought to belong to the devil and 
to become a werwolf— a belief found also in the 
Azores.^® 

Oervantes, in his Fersiles y Sigismtmda (ch. S), relates bow 
an enchantress made advances to Butilio, who repelled her. 
She tamed into a wolf. He stack his knife into her breast, and 
as she fell her hoznan form came back to her. 


Passing now to Asia, clear evidence of the belief 
is found in Armenia^ Sinful women are sometimes 
forced by a spirit to don a wolf -skin and become 
wolves for seven years. Soon the wolf nature 
1 For Arthur arid Gorlagon see FL xv. [1904] 60ff. Gorlagon 
was changed to a woM by being struck with the thin end of a 
sapling which grew zm on the night he was bom. For the 
foik-twe see * Pnnee Wolf ’—a Danish version— F'LR iii. [18^] 
226 f., and a Norse version in Dasent, no. 86. In both the 
husband remains a wolf or bear through the wife breaking a 
tabu, and has originally been transformed by a stepmother. . 
a RCel xxiv. [19043 824. 

8 A. Bosquet, La Jformandie roman^ue etfmffwUle^, 
Paris, 1846, ch. 12; Hertz, p. 108. . - v , 

' * " p. 247. ’ 


5 La Tour d’Auveigne-Cprret, Drones gtmlqisj^, Paris, 1794, 
p. 89. , 
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grows in them. They devour their children, then 
those of relatives, then children of strangers. 
Doors and locks fly open before them by night. 
In the morning the skin is dofted. If the skin is 
found and burned, then the woman suffers fearful 
agony and vanishes in smoke, ^ In Asia Minor 
generally werwolves are feared especially at Christ- 
mas and in Holy Week. 

In India, where the tiger is the fiercest creature 
known, its form is supposed to be adopted, 
ready in the Satapatha Brdhmana the monomaniac 
is said to be consecrated to the man-tiger.® In 
most instances the Hindus attribute the ^wer of 
shape-shifting to the aboriginal tribes, biumerous 
stories are current regarding men with the power 
of becoming wer-tigers — among the Khonds 
(with whom, by the aid of a god, one of a man’s 
four souls becomes a mleepa tiger), the Lushais, 
Kukis, etc.® 

Dalton describes how a Kol, tried for murder, maintained 
that his victim was a wer-tiger, which he had followed to the 
man's house after lb had killed his wife. The relatives of the 
victim had admitted that they had suspected him of such 
power and had handed him over to the prisoner, who slew 
him.* 

Sometimes the eating of a root is believed to pro- 
duce the change.® Occasionally tiie witch assumes 
the form of a badger and carries ofif children.® 
Witches also ride about on tigers or in the water 
on crocodiles, dishevelled, with glaring eyes, and 
heads turned round. Wizards also have tigers as 
familiars, or, as a Thana belief has it, mediums ore 
possessed by a tiger-spirit.® The souls of those 
slain by tigers are believed to pass into tigers to 
slay and devour in their turn, or to sit on the heads 
of tigers and direct them to their prey, calling out 
in a human voice so as to attract the unwary.® 

Inlndonosia the wer-tiger is very commonly 
believed in among the Malays, Da^aks, etc. 
Sometimes the power of transformation is thought 
to be confined to one tribe, as in Sumatra to the 
Korinchi Malays. There are many tales of men 
leaving their garments in a thicket, whence a lager 
has presently emerged, or in human form vomiting 
feathers of fowls eaten when in their tiger form, 
A wer-tiger slain was found to have gold-plating 
in its teeth, as the man who assumed tiger form 
had. The Lavas of Burma are also regarded as 
wer-tigers. While the wer-tiger is generally very 
dangerous, in Java it is believed to guard planta- 
tions against pigs, and tlie change & effected by 
spells, charms, , fasting, etc. In Malaysia the 
medicine-man is sometimes possessed by a tiger- 
spirit, and acts as a tiger when exorcizing a spirit 
from & sick man.® 

A gfTuesome Malay story of a Seiuong who became a tiger {Si 
Rtdoiig, * He of the hairy face '—a euphemism), and sucked 
blood rather than ate flesh, is told by H. Clifford. The tiger 
burst into a hut where several people were collected. One of 
them was able to reach a shelf near the roof, and from there he saw 
how the tiger killed them all and drank deep draughts of blood. 
One girl be first played with as a cat with a mouse, and all 
night he tossed the bodies about and tore them, disappearing at 
dawn.io Another story tells how the transformation was seen 
taking place. A bride saw her Eorinchi husband returning 
home as a tiger, which thrust its head above the top rung of 
the entrance ladder. * It palpitated and changed, and the lace 
of the husband canae up through the face of the beast.' Later 
this wer-tiger was caught in a trap, but escaped, when it was 
tracked to the house. There the man was said to be sick, and 

1 A. F. L. IT. von Haxthauscn, Tlra^isemeasia, London, 1854, 
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soon after he and his sons disappeared. The story was reported 
to the District officer, and such a transformation -is *to the 
native mind a fact, not a mere belief.’ i 

The tiger familiar spirit is also possessed by certain ^ 
men, and after their death their spirits appear ^ 
tigers, or the medicine-man has subject to him an 
actual tiger which is immortal (Benua of Johore).® 
The soul of a dead wizard enters the body of a 
tiger, and the corpse is left in the forest for seven 
days until the change is effected. ® A curious Malay 
belief concerns the fold in which tigers possessed 
of human souls are penned. Periodical attacks of 
fierceness come on them, when they break bounds 
and go after their prey. Passing through one door, 
they become men, and on returning through 
another door they become tigers agam. Their 
chief is always in human form, and enters the 
bodies of sorcerers when they invoke the tiger 
spirit.^ The transformation into tiger form is 
effected in different ways : by sympathetic magic — 
e,g., donning a sarong (yellow with black stripes) 
and repeating charms— by offerings to evil spirits, 
by charms, or by a mysterious poison which is 
supposed to affect the soul ; or the power is con- 
ceived as hereditary. Among the Semang the 
medicine-man lights incense and invokes a spirit. 
Presently fur and a tail appear on him, as he him- 
self believes, and he goes about for twelve days 
destroying cattle. Then he returns home and is 
sick, vomiting bones. During the twelve days his 
wife must always keep the fire burning and burn 
incense, else he would disappear. Such a wer-tiger 
cannot be shot, as it disappears so q^uickly.® 
Various beliefs are held regarding the transforma- 
tion among the Malays-— the whole body takes part 
in it, or merely the soul substance, the body 
remaining at home. 

Among the wild Malays of the Patani States 
there is a belief in hadi, or mischief, which remains 
by a body after death and devours the semangat 
or, sometimes, the liver of passers-by. Birds and 
beasts also have hadi or, in the case of tigers, 
leopards, and jungle-cats, pegrimg or hegrob ; and, 
if a man is affected by this, he goes mad, and either . 
imitates the actions of the creature or is subjei^ to 
an abnormal growth resembling one natural to ^ 

In Lombok the crocodile form is assumed by 
certain men in order to destroy their enemies, and 
many strange stories are told of them. This form 
is also taken among the Kleman tans, , one group 
of whom claim the crocodile as a relative. One 
man found his skin become rough, his feefc like a 
crocodile’s, and a tail forming, until he was com- 
pletely transformed. He made his relatives swear 
that they would never kill a crocodile. Many 
people saw him in his crocodile form.® 

In China there are various wer-animals — tiger, 
wolf, dog, fox, etc. The change is usually a bodily 
one, but an ethereal human double may pass into 
an animal either before or aiter death. There are 
many literary notices of such transformations, . 

An early inst^ce is inentioxied in a document of the 2nd 
cent. B.O., in which, after the. crisis of an illness, a man 
ohan^ to a tiger and killed his brother,^ 

Such transformations are of ten ascribed to deliri- 
ous patients, and, if the patient does not Mila man, 
he may return to human form. This ^ggests a 
popular confusion between the fancies of nisanity 

1 Clifford, 66, 67, 
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and actual belief in the power of shape-shifting. 
Sometimes tJie transformation is ascribed to a com- 
munity of aborigines, and is effected by magical 
^eans. In other cases the cause may be divine dis- 
pleasure because of the neglect of reli^ous duties. 
Here the victim goes mad and turns into a tiger. 
In one such instance he is covered with a spotted 
skin by the god, as in European cases, where a 
wolf-skin is used. Stories ot transformation by 
wearing a tiger-skin are said to abound in China. 

A 14th cent, writer tells how he saw a man slowly becoixdng 
covered with hair like a tiger, his body adorned with spots and 
stripes. During the night he ate a hog.i 
Other cases of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 
Wer-tigers and tigresses are sometimes favourably 
disposed and give presents. This is especially the 
case with wer-tigresses on behalf of those who 
excite their love.^ 

The wolf transformation is also known. 

In one case a peasant w'as attacked by a wolf and cut off its 
paw. By the traces of the blood he followed it to a house, where 
an old man was found lacking a hand. He was killed, and in 
di'ing took the form of a wolf. Before his period of transforma- 
tion he had been long ill, and, after being healed, had disappeared. 
In another instance a youth after an illness acquired the power 
of sending forth liis soul in the form of a wolf, and devoured 
children— obviously a case of hallucinatory insanity combined 
with cannibalism, as in European instances. 

Other tales of this kind are current. 

An old woman finds her body being covered with hair and a 
tail forming, after which she becomes a wolf, and escapes, 
though sometimes she returns to see her family. In another 
instance a man weds a woman who is really a wolf, as also are 
her servants, and he is devoured by her.® In a 4th cent, work 
all wolves are said to be transformed to men after the five- 
hundredth year of their age.4 

Other wer-animals are also known — e.^., the 
dog, though here, as in the case of the fox, perhaps 
it IS the animal that takes human form. In one 
instance men who are beaten become dogs ; and a 
dog-man who was stabbed changed to a dog when 
dymg.® 

In China the fox superstition is a kind of inverted 
werwolf belief, especially in N. China, The wer- 
foxes dwell in the debatable land between earth 
and Hades, and can take human form at will — most 
frequently that of a young and pretty girl — ^but 
they may be detected by the possession of tails. 
Spirits of the dead may occupy the bodies of such 
foxes and revenge injuries on the living. Some 
legends show that the fox lives in graves and 
borrows human form from a corpse by instilling 
into himself the soul-suhstance. Wer-foxes can do 
either good or ill to men, but are grateful to those 
'who are kind to them. Foxes in male form live 
with women, in female form with men ; in either 
case a morbid erotic state is produced, resembling 
that caused bj the mediaeval mauhi and nuomhm. 
When killed in human form, all that remains is 
the body of a fox. Their animal form also appears 
spontaneously in sleep, or when they are overcome 
by wine, of which they are very fond. Sometimes 
tney enter and occupy a house invisibly, acting 
exactly like the FolUrg^ist.^ 

It is also believed that witches can take the form 
of the fox, cat, or hare.^ The tiger-ghost is also 
believed in. 

* When he wishes to eat people he puts off his clothes and is 
(dianged into a striped tiger. He then advances with a great 
roar, and the traveller is instantly torn to pieces.* & 

Tigers are said to make slaves of the souls of men 
devoured by them. These souls go before them to J 
point out traps or to act as biters, ^ as in the 
similar Indian belief. 

1 De Oroot, iv. 172 f. 

2L. Wieger, Foth-lorB chinois modeme^ Sienhsien, 1909, 
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iv. 1881. 
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The wer-fox superstition is found in Japan, but 
was not introduced there until the 11th century. 
There are different kinds of foxes. The wild fox, 
Nogitsune, can take any form, or become invisible, 
but its reflexion in water is always that of a fox. 
The Ninko fox can also take various foiiiis, 
especially that of a pretty girl, in which shape it 
will even marry a man.^ These foxes also possess 
men, or live in their houses, bringing luck if well 
treated, but they are dangerous if ill-treated. 
Some Samurai families are believed to own foxes, 
which steal for them or torment their enemies. 
Foxes to- whom some kindness has been shown, 
either in their own or in human form, reward the 
doer of it with money, etc., part of which turns to 
grass. Often the house in which *the fox lives is 
illusory and cannot be found again (see Faiby, vol. 
y. p. 679). Men possessed by foxes run about yelp- 
ing and eat only what foxes eat, but the possessing 
goblin-fox may be exorcized.® 

The same fox-belief exists among the Ainus, and 
with them the fox has both good and evil powers, 
and can cause death. Foxes also exhume and eat 
corpses. But the same powers of transformation 
to human form are ascribed to the horse, mole, 
crow, etc. The spirit of the bear, dog, otter, and 
especially the cat, can enter into ana bewitch a 
man as a punishment ; the victim eats as a cat, 
wastes away, and dies mewing like a cat. This 
may occur when a man has killed a cat. To 
prevent possession by its spirit, he must eat part 
of it.^ The Eskimos and some American Inaiah 
tribes also possess the fox superstition.^ 

The wer-animal superstition is found in Africa 
in connexion with a variety of savage beasts. All 
over N. Africa it is believed that th^jinn can take 
animalforms— wolf, jackal, lion, serpent, scorpion. 
This is also true of the ghuls, w'ho appear as men 
or animals, and feed on dead bodies, or kill and 
eat living men.® More akin to the werwolf super- 
stition is the belief that twin children go out at 
night as cats, their bodies meanwhile remaining at 
home as if dead. If they are beaten by any one, 
they tell this to their parents next day.® Among 
the Berbers witnesses maintain that they have seen 
gii’ls, when born, change into ogresses, who throw 
themselves on men until they are strangled.’ 
Among the Abyssinians there is a wide-spread 
belief in the biidas, who change into hyenas and 
kill and devour. They are distinguished from 
ordinary hyenas by greater malice. The hiidas are 
sorcerers ; and blacksmiths, found mainly among 
the Falashas and Agaos, are supposed to be budas. 
Hyenas have been killed with earrings in their ears, 
and these are believed to be budas, though it has 
been thought that sorcerers put earrings in the ears 
of young hyenas to bolster up this superstition. 
The hums have a king in the neighbourhood of 
Abbolo to whom they bring offerings of corpses 
daily. As blacksmiths are a hereditary folk, their 
sorcery is also hereditary, but a buda confers the 
gift on his children by a mysterious decoction of 
herbs. Cases of transformation are b^eved to 
have been actually witnessed. In one such case 
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the huda sprinkled ashes over his shoulders, and 
the change began. Besides killing men and drink- 
ing their blood, the huda takes possession of his 
victim, entering his body b;^ a loolc, or when he is 
eating, or in illness. The victim becomes more or 
less insane, laughing like a hyena, then falling 
into a trance, when the huda speaks through him, 
often telling who he is and why he thus personates 
the patient. Sometimes the victim tries to get 
into the forest, where the huda is supposed to 
devour him. The huda is kept off by the wearing 
of amulets, by which also he can be exorcized. He 
can also transform his victims into animals, and 
sometimes digs up corpses to eat them. This is 
also done by actual hyenas.^ 

The belief in the wer-hyena occurs from the 
Sudan to Tanganyika, and is perhaps strengthened 
by the fact that wizards at their meetings howl 
and caper like hyenas, eat horrible food, and com- 
mit excesses the sight of which makes the onlooker 
mad. Even in the daytime their glance causes a 
deadly sickness. Certain tribes in the Sudan are 
supposed to possess this power of transformation, 
but it is dangerous to shoot them. One of them 
who was shot was seen to enter the hut of a wizard, 
who died soon after. The man who shot him soon 
followed him to the grave.^ Generally among the 
black races the usual animals, besides the hjena, 
are the lion, leopard, and crocodile. In Nuhia old 
women are called hyenas, and are believed to enter 
the bodies of these animals by night.® In the 
Sudan the hyena shape is supposed to be assumed 
at an ant’s nest. The Awemba wizards receive 
power to become wild beasts from spirits called 
vihanda,* The Wanyamwesi of E. Africa think 
that sorcerers can transform themselves into 
animals in order to injure their enemies.® In E. 
Central Africa witches Kill men, and in the form of 
hyenas try to get at the graves of their victims in 
order to eat their flesh.® The Akikuyu tell of a 
man, who, after his marriage, went to the wilds 
and lived like a hyena on dead bodies. Beturhing 
home, he ate his child. His brothers killed him, 
but the woman’s second husband also became a 
^ena and ate her and his child. In Britiifli 
Central Africa the bewitcher {mfiti) can turn him- 
self into a hyena, leopard, crocodile, etc. He then 
digs up dead bodies and eats them. Sometimes 
the change takes place after death, and, if the 
creature kills people, some method of apposing it 
is adopted. The wer-hyena is thought by the 
Makanga to have a wife who at night opens the 
d<w of the hraal to admit him and then runs off 
with him to feast. In one case, when a goat was 
carried off, tracks of a hyena and of human feet 
were seen together.® Among the Tumbnka of 
Central Africa certain women ’Nvander about 
smeared vnth white claj;, and are believed to have 
the power of changing into lions.® In W. x\frica 
the xoiuba think that the wer-hyenas assume 
their animal shape at night to prey on cattle and 
sheep, and, if possible, on human beings, who are 
sometimes eompelled to go out to them when 
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they utter certain howls. ^ In Loanda the belief 
existed that the chief could change himself to a 
lion, kill some one, and then resume his own form.® 
The Ibos believe that a man’s spirit can leave hi^- 
body and enter into an animal. This is cali^ 
ishi ami, * to turn animal,’ and it is done by means 
of a drug. If the animal is killed, the man dies ; 
if wounded, his body is covered with boils.® Wilson 
says of sorcerers in Guinea that they can turn into 
leopards and change their enemies into elephants, 
in which form they kill them.-* In Senegambia a 
sorcerer who changes to an evil animal is kept off 
by means of salt ; or, when transformed, he leaves 
his skin behind him. If it is rubbed with salt, he 
suffers, and comes to beg that the grains of salt be 
removed.® In W. Africa generally the power of 
certain persons to change into leopards or to send 
their souls into leopards, which are then guided by 
the human possessor to kill such persons as are 
obnoxious to them, is very commonly believed in. 
The person so changed is called uvengwa, and can- 
not be killed. Many persons actually believe that 
they have thus metamorphosed themselves and 
done harm. Other animals — lion, panther, croco- 
dile, or shark — are occasionally made use of.® One 
family, living at the month of the Congo, can 
change into leopards, but, if . once they lap blood, 
they remain leopards for ever, exactly as in the 
case of the Arcadian werwolves.’^ In Calabar a 
man may become a rat, bat, or owl, etc. In this 
form he throws his victim into a deep sleep. 
He then resumes his human form, and sucks his 
blood, and the victim falls sick and dies. After 
burial, the body is taken by witches from the grave 
for a cannibal feast. A witch continues to have 
this power after death, and may still be called 
to cannibal feasts or summoned to aid living 
witches. In old days witches laid aside their skins 
to assume animal form. If such sldns were found, 
pepper was rubbed into them, so that the witches 
could not resume them. They were thus caught, 
and burnt to death, care being taken to destroy 
the heart, in which the witch power resided.® 
In eq^toiial Africa the wer-leopard is also much 
dreaded.® The whole belief in such transforma- 
tions is much mixed up with the existence of leopard 
societies, the members of which disguise them- 
selves in leopard-skins and commit murders. 

In S. Africa similar beliefs are common. The 
lion form is assumed by wizards on the Zambesi by 
means of drinking a certain liquid. They kill men 
and animals.^® In N. Khodesia even* educated 
natives believe in the power of certain men to 
become evil wer-lions or leopards through magic. 
This is combined with a belief that the soul of the 
chief is transformed at death into a lion. It comes 
as a cub from his grave and is told to be good, but 
by means of a test it may be discovered to be an 
evil wer-lion.^^ The Barotse credit certain persons, 
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both living and dead, with power to change to an 
animal-hyena, lion, serpent, or alligator— and to 
do harm to men or cattle. ^ Among the Baronga 
a secret society exists the members of which send 
ofet their spirit-bodies or go out bodily at night to 
devour human flesh. They leave their shadow, or 
the appearance of themselves, behind, but this is 
in reality a wild animal with which the person has 
chosen to identify himself. If this appearance is 
stabbed, a hyena rushes howling from the hut, and 
the real man falls through the roof with a similar 
wound. Such persons enter huts, take the true 
self of the occupant, and eat him. Only his shadow 
is left, and he dies next morning. Some think that 
such wizards are not aware of their night work. 
Those who have long practised it, however, are 
aware. Perhaps the basis of the whole idea is to 
be found in the dream-conceptions of hysterical 
sub j ects. ^ The Basuto also believe in wer-animals, 
mdhilithoumes, men who turn temporarily into 
animals and kill and eat human beings. They 
have the tradition of the introduction of sorcery 
through a queen who could call troops of wolves, 
monkeys, etc., to her nocturnal gatherings — a 
belief not unlike that of the wolf -leader in France.® 
The Hottentots believe in the power of changing 
to lion shape and killing men or animals. This is 
illustrated by a story bearing some resemblance 
to European werwolf tales. 

A Hottentot and a Bushwoman travelling saw some horses. 
He bade her turn into a lion and kill one, as he knew her to 
possess this power. Hair appeared on her nedk, her nails 
became claws, her features altered, £md she bounded off as a 
lion, the man in turn climbing a tree unto she re-assumed her 

human form.4 

The Bushmen believed that sorcerers could as- 
sume the form of jackals, etc,, and, conversely, that 
the lion could take human form.® 

Similar beliefs exist among the Negroes of 
America, carried thence by their forefathers from 
Africa. In Missouri the Negroes think some cats 
are devils, Le. witches in disguise.® The Voodoo 
is credited with the power of changing to a black 
wolf, dog, cat, owl, or bat at night. To stop this 
the human or the animal skin must be found and 
salted. This assumes a real change of skin."^ 

With all the lY. American Indian tribes it was 
believed that wizards and witches could take the 
form of wolves, foxes, bears, owls, bats, or snakes 
—a belief which was probably strengthened by the 
wizards wearing skins of animals and imitating 
their howls, etc.® 

The Nishinam bad a legend of a medicine-man who was seized 
with a spasm and went .on all fours. His nails grew long 
and sharp, a tail g^rew on him, hair covered his body, and he 
became a bear. This transformation lasted until the spasm 
passed.® 

A belief similar to that of the Chinese fox super- 
stition exists, as with the Narraganset, and . the 
Tlaxcalans believed in a wer-dog. The Musquakies 
have curious tales about trees which appear as 
human beings, each bearing the marks of injuries 
done to the other, and of an old man who, denying 
that he was a bear, is proved to have taken that 
form by the fact that his tracks and those of the 
bear both have traces of grease. He is therefore 
killed because he has ‘ a devil in his nose.’ Lafitau 
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tells of wizards who, having taken the form of birds 
and been wounded, are found to have identical 
wounds, while the magical bolts with which the 
birds were shot are found in their bodies. The 
Chippewa sorcerer for a fee will turn into an animal 
and inflict injuries on the person described to 
hini.i 

In a Chippewa story a boy left by his father in charge of his 
elder brother and sister is neglected and eats the leavings of 
wolves. These pity him, and he follows them. The brother 
one day heard a child’s voice crying, ‘ I am turning into a wolf,’ 
followed by a howl. Then he saw the boy half kirned into a 
wolf. As he watched, the change became complete, and with 
the words, ‘I am a wolf,’ the werwolf disappeared.® 

Among the liigher American Indian peoples similar 
beliefs prevailed. Maya sorcerers could turn into 
dogs, pigs, etc., and their glance was death to a 
victim ; and in Guatemala the name of the priests 
was derived from the fact that they could take 
animal forms. In Yucatan sorcerers claimed to 
have such powers, and one in dying confessed to a 
priest that he had often so transformed himself,® 
Among the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico, if a 
sorcerer sees a bear, he will beg an Indian not to 
shoot it, as it is he, or, if an ow screeches, he will 
say, *It is I who am calling. The European 
belief in the transformation of witches into cats 
was carried to America.® 

Following the belief into S, America, we find 
that the Abipone heehet, or priest, was believed to 
turn himself into an invisible tiger which could 
not be killed. When a kechet threatened to trans- 
form himself and began to roar like a tiger, the 
qnlookers fled, believing that the chan^ was actu- 
fdly taking place.® The people of Gmana beliere 
in the henainia, a being who can send forth his 
spirit to injure or cause wasting disease, or place 
it in the body of any animal— jaguar, serpent, 
bird, or insect— which follows up the victim and 
slays him. His spirit may also enter a man in the 
form of a caterpillar, and cause disease. Such a 
caterpillar is often withdrawn from a patient’s 
body by a peaiman, or doctor, and killed, but the 
^irit escapes, so that the kenaima does not die. 
The animal in which the kenaima usually places 
his spirit is tlie jaguar or tiger— the kenairm-tig&i: 
—which it puzzles an Indian to kill. A certain 
small bird is also much feared as a kenaima-ldad . ; 
this is shot and every scrap of it carefully burned, 
so that there may be one enemy the less. Certain 
peaimen are thought to have the power of sending 
their spirit into an animal.^ The wer-jaguar is 
believed in by many of the tribes. 

A Tucuman story tells how a man saw his brot t : "k e 
three grains of salt, spread a jaguar-skin on the ^oundTaLOd 
dance round It, when he became a jaguar. Much horrified, he 
later obtained the skin and burned it. Beturning home, he 
found his brother dying, but was asked by him to procure a 
piece of the skin. He did so, and the dying man threw it over 
bis Moulders, and became a jaguar, which fied into the forest. 
In this case bullets merely rebounded from the wer-animal. In 
a Paraguay story the man becomes a man-eating jaguar by 
faUing prone, and is re-transformed by reversing the process, 
(tace he was wounded by a youth, who followed him up and 
killed him in his den, which was filled with human bones.® In 
another tale from the Paraguayan Chaco two men who visited 
a village when the men were absent decamped when they 
heard from the women that they would soon return. When the 
men returned, they said that the visitors were jaguars, who had 
come to deceive and destroy them, and they had seen the marks 
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of their claws near the village. They were then pursued and 
kUled-i 

Among the Melanesians in Banks Islands the 
nearest analogy to the werwolf is the talamaur^ 
the sonl of a person which leaves the body to eat 
a corpse. A woman threatened to do this. Watch 
was kept, and, when a noise was heard near the 
corpse, the watchers threw a stone and hit some- 
thing, Next day the woman was found to have 
a bruise on her arm caused by the stone which hit 
her soul.‘^ In Lepers* Island wizards transform 
themselves into blow-flies and cause sickness to 
their victim, or into a shark and eat enemies. In 
Aurora magicians take the form of sharks, owls, 
and eagles.^ A story from this island illustrates 
the belief. 

Tarkeke devoured men by turning into a fish, or entering a 
fish or a kind of magic image of a fish. His son found this 
image and got into it, when it v;cnt out to sea. Tarkeke then 
went after the boy and punished him.4 

In the examples quoted it is interesting to 
note in how many ways the change is thought 
to be effected. In many instances — Scandinavian, 
German, Slavic, French, Chinese, and the Tucumans 
of S. America— it is by donning an animal skin or 
girdle (see Gikdle), presumably after removing the 
clothing, as this is a necessary preliminary in other 
methods. Eating a drug or root or rufeng the 
body with a salve or oil is found in ancient Italy, 
the Netherlands, England, India, Indonesia (where 
also a poison infecting the soul is thought to be the 
cause of the change), and in Africa, and in many 
eases tried judicially in Europe. (Charms, spells, 
and other magical methods also effected the change 
in Celtic, Slavic, Chinese, Lidonesian, Cambodian, 
and other instances, and no doubt the use of spells 
accompanied the other means referred to. The 
power might be given by the devil (Russian), or by 
spirits (AwembaJ, or the change might be caused 
in a man by a witch. It might be the effect of a 
divine or saintly punishment or other curse (ancient 
Greece, China, Cfelts of Ireland, Normandy) ; or it 
might be the result of eating human flesh (ancient 
Greece), or of making use of some particular action 
—swimming (ancient Greece, P6rigord), falling 
prone (Paraguay), yawning (ancient Greece); or 
it might be the natural gift of a seventh son 
(Portugal), or of one born on Christmas night 
(Naples) or between Christmas and Twelfth-night 
(Greece). 

In some cases the power is ascribed to a special 
tribe or to a people living in a special district— 
Arcadians, Korinchi Malays, aboriginal tribes in 
China, Sei'ar of 5adramaut. This has perhaps an 
equivalent in the appearance of epidemics of lyean- 
thropy in certain places, so common in the Middle 
A^s and later. 

Very often it is said that, when the wer-animal 
is wounded or killed, the human form comes back 
spontaneously. This is found in many Em‘opean 
instances, and also inversely in that of the fox and 
dog superstition in Ciiina. 

In general, where the animal skin may be separ- 
ated from the man, there is still a sympathetic 
relation between it and Mul Thus, if it is burned 
(Flemish, Breton, American, S. American in- 
st-ances), or rubbed with salt or pepper (Sene- 
gambia, Calabar, Negroes of America), he suffers 
terribly and may die, as in the case of the lawbmjo 
in Celebes (below, p, 2181), On the other hand, 
this may release him from being a werwolf, as in 
the case of other men under enchantment who 
lose their beast nature when the sldn is burned. 
Conversely, the seal or mermaid wife recovers it 
when she discovers her skm. 
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While in Europe the man who is a werwolf is 
known by his eyebrows growing together over his 
nose, or % a small wolf’s tail growing between his 
shoulder-blades, in Indonesia the man-tiger as a 
man lacks heels or the fmTow of the upper lip, 
is marked by twisted feet or by peculiar actions. ^ 
There are various methods of curing or ending 
the transformation. Burning the skin and wound- 
ing have already been mentioned. Another 
method was for the witch to cover the werwolf 
with a skin with hair turned outwards (Serbia). 
In the case of wounding, some special methods are 
referred to — the werwolf had to oe scratched above 
the nose so as to extract three drops of blood 
(Brittany), and in Germany stabbed on the brow 
three times with a knife or pitchfork. The effu- 
sion of blood as a cure here corresponds to the 
drawing of blood from a witch as a well-known 
means of destroying her power. Naming the wer- 
wolf by his baptismal name and reproaching him 
were also effective.® In one story cited above the 
wife shakes her apron at her husband and so restores 
him. In Cambodia the werwolf is deprived of his 
power if struck with a hook on the shoulder.® 

2, Lycanthropy as a theological doctrine.— 
Throughout the Middle Ages, but more emphati- 
cally in the 16th and 17th centuries, theologians 
turned their attention to lycanthropy as a branch 
of sorcery. The general doctrine was that by the 
help of Satan sorcerers could transform themselves 
into noxious animals, particularly wolves, for 
purposes inimical to others. Innumerable theo- 
logians expressed these views, and many treatises 
were written on the subject, while it was also 
discussed in general works on the evils of sorcery. 
Of these theologians J, Bodin is one of the best . 
examples; in his De Magorum Demononiania 
(Frankfort, 1603) he maintains the reality and 
certainty of the transformation. Theological 
opinion *thus coincided with popular superstition, 
and many of the instances cited as proofs are little 
better than the popular tales referred to above— 
e.p,, where a wolf is wounded and a human being 
is found with a similar wound soon after. The 
severest measures were therefore taken against 
lycanthropes, especially on the part of the Inquisi- 
tion, and this authoritative announcement of the 
reality of the transformation added to the popular 
terrorism. People easily imagined the truth of the 
charges brought against those charged with them, 
or came forward as witnesses of the alleged facts. 
Indeed, the prisoners themselves often maintained 
their truth, showing that insanity and hallucina- 
tion had much to do with the matter (§ 3). The 
peculiarly heinous aspect of the crime is seen in 
this ; H. Boguet, a judge who tried many eases 
and who wrote many works against sorcery, drew 
up a code in 1601 in which he stated that, while 
sorcerers should be first strangled and then burned, 
the Imips-garous should be burned alive. ^ The 
belief in sorcery as well as the theological animus 
against it often led to epidemics of sorceiy ; the 
people in a district, e,^., became tenrorized by the 
idea that all around them were sorcerers, or many 
persons, half crazy, maintained this regarding 
themselves. At the beginning of the 16th cent 
in Lombardy, during such an epidemic, witches 
were freely accused of having changed into cats 
and entered houses to suck the blood of children.® 
Reports of many trials of reputed lycanthropes are 
still extant, and afford sad evidence of human 
credulity. 

1 Grimm, pp. 1087,1630 ; deGroot iv. 167, 170 ; Thorpe, il. 169. 

3 Thorpe, xL 169 ; 0. Hovorica and A, Kronfeld, Ve'i'gUichende 
VoUesmtaizin, Stutfcgart, 1908-<^, i. 450 ; Hertz, p. 61. 

«SeeJffRSiu. 158». 

4 See the code In J. Garinet, EisU de la inagie en Franee, 
Paris, ISIS, p. 302. 

9 Boorquelot, p. 246i 
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In 1621 Pierre Burgot and Michel Verdun were tried hy the 
ricr of the D' ;r.ir:'cans of PoM^nr, ?n the, diocese of Besan^on. 
ho fo’-i/.e*' Thar .'l-ai-s btiore, when his cattle had 

s’.mysd.a blacli oava’.-ler hf J l-ouriic thein tojcether after he 
had a'^reed Lj hiiiisoii to his master, the devil. Later 
o^'eivi ia lauLht .‘aI ihc Sabjar l:r.v to become a werwolf by 
rnbbinp l-in- -c'‘L w!:h r. cc '-:r.in oinimc-ht. Then he saw himseif 
wiih j6v.r ]t!iv.-3 ar.d irs body covered with hair, while he was 
able to rivi i-'lm the wind. Vcr<i‘.:!i ciso transformed himself in 
the same way : the oincmenc had been obtained from his demon 
master. In the form of wolyes tliey killed several children, 
sucked their blood, and ate part of their flesh, finding it excel- 
lent Burgot also said that he had sexual relations with 
wolves. Both men virere burned alive at Besancon.i In the 
same year, before the same court, three sorcerers were executed 
for the same crime. One of them had been wounded as a wolf 
by a hunter, who, following the trail, came to a hut, where he 
found him having his wound dressed by his wife. These lycan- 
thropes ore represented in a painting in the chapel of the 
Dominicans.^ A curious case Is that of Gilles Gamier, a hermit 
of Lyons, who, finding his solitude irksome, had taken a female 
companion. They had several children and lived in great 
misery. In 1572 a wolf terrorized the district, and the bodies of 
several children were found half devoured. A boy was attacked 
by the wolf, but his cries attracted attention. Gamier was 
found near the body, and at his trial before the Porlement of 
Ddle avowed that be was the wolf, that he had sold himself to 
the devil, and had obtained the power of transformation by the 
use of an ointment. He hod IdUed and eaten the children, the 
woman also sharing in the ghastly meal. He also was burned 
alive.3 

In Auvergne in 158S the wife of a gentleman was burned 
alive as a w'erwolf. Her husband had asked a hunter to bring 
him some game. The hunter was attacked by a wolf, and cut 
off one of its paws. On his return to the ch§,teau he drew the 
paw from his bag, when it was seen to be the hand of a woman, 
with a ring on the finger which the gentleman recognized as his 
wife’s. Suspecting her, he went in search of her, and found 
that she hod lost a hand. On her confession that she was the 
wolf, she was condemned.^ 

Henri Boguet, grand judge of the ecclesiastical 
court of St. Claude (1569-1616), was most active 
against sorcerers, and, according . to Voltaire, 
boasted of having put to death more than 600 
lycanthropes. His Biscours exScrabk des sorciers 
(Lyons, 1602) contains many instances of alleged 
lycanthropy, with the confessions of those accused. 
He believed drmly in the possibility of the trans- 
formation, whether by rubbing witn an ointment 
or otherwise, some chapters of his work dealing 
specially with this subject. It is remarkable also, 
as showing the state of feeling at the time, that on 
3rd Dec. 1573 the Parlement of Franclie-Comt6 
gave a ruling for the pursuit of loxips-garous.^ 

Towards the end of the 16th cent. Herre Stumf was executed 
at Bibhurg, in the diocese of Cologne, on his own confession of 
having lived with a suecuha t who gave him a girdle by which he 
could Decome a wolf, not only in his own sight, but in that of 
others. He had killed and eaten fifteen children in his wolf 
form, and had tried to eat two of his daughters-in-law.3 

The bepnning of the 17 th cent, was marked by 
new epidemics of lycanthropy, and hundreds of 
executions took place. 

In 1603 Jean Grenier, a. boy of 14, alleged before the judge of 
Boche-Ohalans that he was a werwolf, as a result of a demon- 
iacal gift( and that he had eaten some children. He also 
accused, his father of being a werwolf and possessing a wolf's 
skin, and another man, Pierre la Thillaire, of having his skin 
: and ointment. < The conduct of the boy in court showed , that 
he was insane, and be was detained in a convent. Nevertheless 
the charge was continued against the two men. The youth was 
visited in his convent by De Lahore in 1610, who found that he 
could run on all fours with ease, and that his method of eating 
was dis^ting. He still persisted in his delusion of being a 
werwolf.7 

In 1604 at Lausanne five persons were burned as werwolves. 
A peasant of Oressi had cursed his child and, as a result, five 
sorceresses in the form, of wolves had carried him off to the 
devU, who sucked his blood. The sorceresses then cut him up, 
boiled him in a cauldron, and made an ointment of his fleslnS 

These will suffice as examples of the trials and 
executions for alleged lycanthropy which were so 
numerous at this period. Not the least noteworthy 
fact in the whole sordid business is that some of 

1 Bodln, p. 235. 

3 J. Tranoais, UlSglise et la sotoeUerifi, Fails, 1910, p. 119. . 

8 Bodln, p. 234. - . 4 Garinet, p. 149. 

8 BoUrqufilot. p. 246. 

. 8 X. A. Pel mo, DiaqUria. Magimnm Libri Secc, Louvain, 1599, 
Ub^liq^u. la' 

7 p. de Lancre, Tableau de Vine<matmee4ea mauvaia, angea si 
dAnons, Paris, 1618, p. 262. 

8 Bourqu^ot, p. 246. , 


I t!ie writers on the subject show the most extra- 
! ordinary credulity regarding the cases. Petrus 
Marmorius, in his De Sortihgiis, maintained tliat 
he had seen the change of men into wolves in 
Savoy.^ Bourdin, procureur general of the king, 
assured Bodin that there had been sent to him 
from Belgium the proems, signed by judge and 
witnesses, regarding a wolf shot in the thigh with 
an arrow. Soon after a man was found in bed 
with the arrow in a wound, and, when it was drawn 
out, it was recognized for his own by the person 
who had shot the wolf.* Other cases are related 
in which cats attacked a man, who wounded them. 
Women were then fbund in bed with similar 
wounds, and they were at once believed to be the 
cats in cmestion.® While the whole was gener- 
: ally attributed to diabolical influence, there w^ere 
different ways of accounting for it. Some writers 
thought that there was a real transformation,^ or 
that the devil clothed the men -with an actual 
wolf-skin* or with one condensed out of air.® 
Others, however, thought that the devil wrought 
by fantasy or by means of unguents on the man 
or on the onlookers, so that they imagined tl^at 
I the man or woman was an animal, while he or she 
was similarly deluded.^ Others, again, suggested 
that the devil caused the person in sleep to imagine 
that he was a wolf, and that he actually did the 
deeds of which he dreamed.® This is akin to the 
theory of St. Augustine, who refused to believe 
that the demons could actually change man’s 
corporeal substance. In sleep or trance the man’s 
‘fantasm’ went from him and might appear to 
others in corporeal, animal form, while to the un- 
conscious man himself it might then a})pear that 
he was in such a form and acting in accordance.® 
The effect of such drugs as stramonium caused 
hallucinations of riding through the air and of 
transformation, such as witches confessed to, and 
this may have been the food given by women to 
others in Italy so that they believed themselves 
beasts of burden.^® Such a drug might occasionally 
be responsible for lycanthropic hallucination. 
Still others, more rational, regarded lycanthropes 
as lunatics who imagined themselves wolves. The 
last is probably the true solution of the whole 
matter. 

3 . Lycanthropy as a form of mental aberration. 
—Both in earlier times and even in the period when 
severe sentences were being passed against alleged 
werwolves, the existence or a diseased mental con- 
dition in which the patient imagined himself to be 
an animal— a form of melancholia with delirium— 
was clearly recognized by some. The i>opular 
belief in werwolves was not accepted by scientific 
writers in antiquity. Herodotus (iv, 104) would 
not be persuaded of the alleged transformation of 
the Neurians. Pausanias, admitting the trans- 
formation of Lycaon as a divine punishment, 

. refused to believe in the recurrent transformations 
in Arcadia. Pliny {EN mi, 34) was equally in- 
credulous, Medical writers regarded lycanthropy 
as a form of mental derangement. Of these, 
Marcellus of Side wrote a poem in which he treats 
lycanthropy in this fashion. The poem has not 
survived, but a prose version, abridged, by ^tius 
exists. 

1 Bodin, p. 237. ajfr,p,286. 

8 Instances in Bodin, p. 286 f. ; of. De Spina, ii. 649, ■ ; 

4 Bodin, p. 245, and passim. 

6 D. Sennert, Opera Omnia, Lyons, 1666, ii. 

flDe Spina, ii. 682. /- 

7J. de Nynauld, De la DyeanUmp^i chi i. ;, De. Spina, 
ii. 600, 681£. *, B. de Oiwnvixicourib, JHaaoura dsba tgeanthrepiei 
paaaim. .y/ - 

8 J. TVier, De Preeadgi^ Dafsxmmfi^ Basel, 1666, passim, 

9 De dv, Dei, xvffi. 171. ' , : ; 

39 01, B. Eeuss, -ila FSarte, 1871, P- 1831.; E. 

Pansh. BijlUueimlUms md London, 1897, p. 401 ; 
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Acoordln^ to MarcellaSi those afflicted by the lapine or canine 
madness go out at night in February, imitating wolres or dogs, 
and lurk among tombs. He gives tne signs by which they may 
be knovm— pale face, tearless eyes, dry tongue, burning thirst, 
etc. He also suggests various remedies for this disease, which 
he regards as a form of meIancholia.i Greek physicians knew 
also the KW(£v9ptt>Tro$, the man who imagined hi^elf to be a 
dog.2 

The existence of such a form of madness was 
known to the Semites, as the acconnt of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Bn 4®^) shows.® Several 16th and 17th cent, 
writers regard lycanthropy as a form of madness. 
Of these Wier is the best known, though he still 
believed in demoniacal influence. According to 
him, those who believed themselves wolves were 
really troubled in their minds by the devil, so that 
in sleep they imagined that they had actually per- 
petrated the actions of which they accused them- 
selves. He also cites the passage of Marcellus just 
referred to.^ J. de Nynauld, a doctor who wrote 
on lycanthropy, thought that the lycanthropes 
were deluded by the devil, or that he actually 
gave them unguents, liq[uids, or powders, by which 
their sense impressions were affected. There were, 
however, natural lycanthropes, persons afflicted 
with folie louvi^e. He denies any actual trans- 
formation,® such as was insisted on by Bodin. 
The possibility of persons, more or less imbecile, 
living in a wild state in the forests, or even found 
among wild animals, such as wolves, was also 
suggested by some later writers.® Modern alienists 
take the view' that lycanthropy was a form of 
insanity, often endemic. The patient suffers from 
a degradation of the personality, and imagines that 
he is a beast. The disease was common in the 
Middle Ages, because people then believed such a 
transformation possible. Now such melancholia 
with delirium is rare, because this belief hardly 
survives in Europe. Sporadic cases, however, are 
still known ; in one instance the patient imagined 
that he was a w’olf, and ate raw meat.’ 

Some of the instances cited in the previous 
sections may be best explained as cases of insanity 
of the type described. Cf. the Greek ^povK6\aKas 
and the human Kallikantzari, the Malay instances 
of men with hadi, several Chinese examples, the 
Japanese belief in fox-possession, the Ainu belief 
in possession by various animals, the Abyssinian 
belief in possession by a huda, the Nisbinam man 
possessed by a bear, as well as various European 
instances. In all these the imitation of the pos- 
sessing animal is noticeable, and the additional 
accounts of the growth of hair, daws, etc., may be 
imagina,ry, or may be exaggerated accounts of 
abnormal OTowtb of hair or nails in cases of such 
msanity(cf. Nebuchadrezzar) or of hypertrichosis 
in general.® The instances of medicine-men pre- 
tending to become animals, and of the witnesses 
actually believing that they see hair and claws 

S owing on them, are perhaps exploitations of this 
seased condition. 

Purther examples of possession from all stages 
of culture are worth citing. 


1 /Etius, tk- 'Vi. cap. 11; W. H. Roscher, *Das von der 
Kynanthropie handelnde Fra^ent des Marc^us von Side,' 
ASGf philoI.-hisfc. dasse, xvS. Cl^eipzig, 1898} no, 8 : cf. R. 
Burton, Anatmy of Melanahoip, London, 1S86, p. 88 f. 

. Galen, X. fiOZ. 

®Soxae ffiedlogiana thought that there was a real change, 
others that it was imaginary, and others that his soul mul 
passed into the body of a . beast. 

< Wier, pp. 241 f.. 446f., 468 f. 

, «De Nynauldi ch. i. For other writers who took the view 
that madness was the cause, of lyoanthropy see Bourdurfot, 
p. 268. Voltatre apfpears to regard the demomacs of Scripture 
who wandered among the tombs, as lycanthropes, who also had 
that habit (Bmi surlss in OSuvm^ Paris, 1819, xiii. 196X 

Ii. P. Oalmeil, De la L 74; Reuss, 

- R" 148,' 

Hai^' 8Iukfe,,Dtc«., qf Ptyehdt, X,fxnAt>n, 1892, L 

Ifc^Blanchi, A. Tea^Bo6k 30.1906, 

“ P. Houssay, Xes Feftte, Paris, 1912, 



A. Werner, writing of the tribes of British Central Africa 
(among whom the possibility of transformation is firmly believed 
in), tells of a man who bad a strong feeling at times that he was ' 
a lion, and was impelled, as a lion, to kill and mutilate. He 
would watch by the wayside, leap out, and stab his victim, and 
was undoubtedly insane. Other men believed that they 
similarly transformed.! A boy was burned in Ashango-land 
because he confessed that he had changed into a leopard and 
murdered two men— a case not unlike certain occurring in the 
16th century,2 Some men of the Garo hill tribes are afflicted 
occasionally by a temporary delirium, in which they walk like 
tigers and shun society. This is known among these tribes as 
' transformation into a tiger/ and is supposea to be caused by 
the application of a medicine to the forehead. Those who thus 
suffer do not know what has happened when they return to 
their senses.s Certain demoniacs among the Gopds are believed 
to be possessed by the tiger-god, and will fall on a kid and 
devour it alive.4 in the Malay peninsula so real is the belief in 
the wer-tiger that boys play a game baaed on the belief. In 
this one boy is hypnotised, and the others run off, imitating 
cries of fowls. Then he rises, pursues, scratches, ana bites any 
whom he catches, or climbs trees in bis assumed character. 
Any one who finds himself at his mercy may break the spell by 
calling out his real name (cf. the European werwolf instances 
parallel to this)— probably because this was pre-suggested to 
him. He is supposed to be temporarily possessed by a spirit, 
but it is obvious that this is on a par with actual cases of in- 
sanity, and that the boy might easily become insane^ imagining 
himself to be a tiger. The game is also played in Sumatra 
and Java, where other animals are also imitat^(> Among the 
Dayaks men who eat forbidden flesh are liable to penalties. 
They will run about the woods naked, imitating a deer, if they 
have eaten deer's flesh.^ In Annam an adept who wishes to ask 
something from the tiger-god prays It to incarnate itself in him. 
He falls on all fours, growls, eats raw meat, and breaks with his 
teeth the vessel which contains it. When he is calmed down, 
he is rubbed with alcohol so that he may come to himself.? 

Most of these cases from low levels of civilization 
are obviously temporary cases of insanity, actual 
or assumed, explained in terms of current belief 
regarding shape-shifting, etc. They suggest that, 
even among savages, with whom the general shape- 
shifting belief is very strong, insanity may, partially 
at least, have suggested actual wer-animat ideas. 

In Europe, during the period when the werwolf 
superstition was most prevalent, the belief in the 
possibility of transformation and in the power of 
the devil over men deluded by him was generally 
too strong to allow of the truth of the matter being 
understood. Nevertheless some alleged werwolves 
were clearly seen to be lunatics and treated as such. 

The case of Jacques BoUet, arrested as a werwolf at Oond^ in 
1698, is an example. Two wolves were seen devouring a child's 
body, while a third rushed off into a neighbouring field. There 
a man of wild appearance was fonncL who claimed to be the 
wolf and maintained that the two wolves were his brother and 
cousin, and that they had killed and devoured the child. His 
answers at his trial were contradictory, but be clearly bdieved 
that he sometimes became a wolf by means of an .ointment. 
His life was one of great poverty ana misery, audit is not im- 
possible that he had killed the child and devoured part of it, 
and tiiat his ghastly meal was interrupted Iw wolves. He was 
sentenced to death, but the Parlement of Paris annulled the 
sentence and sent him to a hospital.^ In another case related 
by Leroheimer, be describes how he visited an alleged werwolf 
in prison. He was really a lunatic, but maintained that at 
Ea^r, through tb® power of his master, the devil, he became 
a wolf, took cm his cmains, and flew out of the prison window. 
This man would have been burned alive, but Leroheimer 
obtained his release.^ In a third case, at Pavia in 1541, a man 
maintained that he was a wolf and had killed several persons, 
and that he differed from other wolves merely in the fact that 
tiieir skin was covered with hair, while his hair was between his 
skin and bis flesh. He was given over to the doctors for treat- . 
ment, but died soon after.io In more modern times such oases 
are e]^radlc. Gurney recounts that of ^ young man at Corfu 
who In a state of nnmiaoal frensy imitated a a^pent, crawling 


4 Werner, p. 86f. ; cf. H, H. Johnston, Brtt. Cent, AfrioOt 
London, 1897, p, 489. . , , ' , ^ 

B. du Ohidllu, Jbumep to AslUingo-landt London, 1867, 

p. 62. ■ - 

3 B. 'G. lAtham, Jkscr^Uvt Ethnology, London, 1859, i. 110. 

4 Dalton^p; 280. 

3 FL xxi. n91ffl 371 f . ; Skeat, McUay Magie, p, 498 1 (imitation 
of a pole-caQ ; FL xxii, (19113 240. . , 

« jfo xxii. 289 ', ling Both, i 290. 

7 Paul Qiran, Magie et rdigion annamUes, Paris, 1912, p. 23L 

8 p, de Lancre, L*Iim4duItU ot meseriance du sortilipe, Paris, 
1622,p.785f. 

3 A. Lercheimer, Souvenirs de magie, Strassburg, 1686, p. 120 ; 
the case of Baronga transformation and flight, § x. It may 
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obviously was. 
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about, hissing, and also howling like a dog.i In another 
instance, treated by Morel in the asylum at Maryville, the 
patient had the delusion that he was a wolf, and ate raw meat.^ 

It is obvious that in facts like these lies one 
"explanation of the origin of the belief in lycan- 
thropy. The unfortunate victims of melancholia 
with such delusions, imitating in their frenzy the 
cries and actions of various animals, must nave 
suggested, both in primitive and in later times, 
certain aspects of the shape-shifting dogma, 
especially that of the werwolf. And, where the 
people believed in the possibility of such trans- 
formation, it was easy for them to think that 
such persons, when actually seen imitating the 
actions of an animal, were really in that animal’s 
shape. Examples of this hallucination have 
already been given from among the Abipones 
and the Abyssinians. The fri^tful prevalence 
of this mania during the later Middle Ages 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries may be ex- 
plained by the miserable conditions under which 
thousands of the peasantry lived, constantly on 
the verge of starvation, by their pre-conceived 
ideas, and by the terrorism to which so many were 
reduced by the wide-spread demonology, with its 
sinister shapes of fear and horror as well as its 
peculiarly vile conceptions of both cruelty and 
sensuality.® Nor is it impossible that half -insane 

E ersons, suffering constantly from hunger, may 
ave killed and eaten human victims, whether 
under the delusion that they were wolves or not.^ 
Neerophagy is not unknown in the annals of 
mental science,® and no crime was more commonly 
attributed both to werwolves and to witches at 
the Sabbat, and also alleged by them, than the 
eating of human flesh, Tms crime was doubtless 
largely hallucinatory, but it may have had a 
foundation in fact. Such persons may have.'actually 
covered themselves with a wolf-slan in order to 
terrify their victims more completely.® Among 
savages, sorcerers and medicine-men have traded 
on the existing delusion or dementia, and have 
claimed the power of transformation, as many 
of the above instances show. This is the case 
with Ahipone sorcerers, and another instance is 
found among the Chippewa and other American 
Indian tribes, with whom sorcerers dress in the 
skin of an animal, and imitate its howls and 
gestures, until the spectators believe in the reality 
of the transformation,'^ Nicaraguan sorcerers 
were much feared for their supposed power of 
assuming animal forms. To strengthen this belief, 
they disguised themselves in the skins of animals.® 
In such cases, where an exact imitation of the 
animal’s howls or movements was gone through, 
credulity would aid the deception, . and, as the 
sorcerer pulled off the skin, he would be thought 
to have resumed his human form. Mediaeval and 
later sorcerers doubtless also exploited the current 
delusion in these and other ways. This would 
account for such cases of the change being witnessed 
as have already been cited. 

The constantly recurring idea that the animal change is for a 
certain period, so many days or years, and the statement that 
the person knows when the change is about to coxae, are also 
strongly suggestive of peiiodical or recurrent attacks of 
insanity. 

In several of the above instances, where the change occure 


IE. Gum^, P, W. H. Myers, and P. Podmore, PhaTUasins of 
the Idvinff, London, 1886, li. 121. 

® Hack Take, op. eit. 

B Of. the horrible accounts of orgies at the Sabbat in docu- 
ments of the period. 

4 Of. the Galician case of 1849 cited by Baring-Gonld, p. 

2S8 ; Bourqnelot, p. 255. 

5 Prangais, p. 262f. 

B -Vo^taixe snggests as one explanation of lycanthropy a joke 
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werwolf 0%et. philosopk., s,v: * Enchantment’). The alleged 
necrophagy by witches is already found in Apnleius.. 
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through the donning of an animars skin, there may be a trace 
of the fact that insane persons with lycanthropic delusions did 
actually heighten the delusion by weai'ing a skin, as perhaps 
in the case of the berserkr. In the Irish instance mentioned 
by Giraldus, the human body is visible underneath the skin. 
As far as the popular belief was concerned, in many oases the 
clothing was firat removed. This may point to what actually' 
occurred before the animal skin was put on. But it may be 
the relic of an older belief that the human skin was first 
removed ; cf . the Voodoo instance (above, § i, p. 213*). 

Perhaps the werwolf belief was also aided by 
such phenomena as imbecile children, brutal- 
ized, and having animal appetites. These ‘wild 
boys ’ wore often believed to have been stolen by 
animals — the bear, the wolf — and to have been 
brought up and suckled by them. While many 
stories about such children are not authentic, 
there are some cases in which boys were actually 
found in the dens of wolves in India. They could 
not stand upright, went on all fours, ate raw meat, 
and tore clothes into shreds. Various theories 
have been suggested to explain their having been 
thus brought up, but, if some cases are authentic , 
in wolf-haunted districts in India, there may have 
been instances from time to time in similar districts 
in Europe. This wouldin part explain the numerous 
folk-stories about children suckled by animals — 
e.g.y that of Eomulus and Remus. ^ The cases are 
of the kind described as ‘ idiocy by deprivation/ 
and, if such children survived, they would hardly 
differ from the insane persons who imagined they 
were wolves, went on all fours, and ate raw 
flesh.® 

The case is parallel to that of women carried off by baboons 
or ora^-outangs, which has doubtless some foundation in fact 
(see CF\ p. 2^7). 

4 . Werwolf and vampire. — While both werwolf 
and vampire have a liking for human flesh and 
blood, there is a marked difference between them. 
The werwolf is a living person assuming animal 
form for the sake of gratifying his desire. The 
vampire, on the other hand, is a resuscitated 
corpse, which rises from the grave to prey on the 
living, the reasons for the resuscitation being of 
various kinds (see Vampiee). Bub here and tliere 
links of connexion exist. Thus in Germany, 
Serbia, and modem Greece it is thought that 
the man who was a werwolf in life becomes a 
vaDipire after death. Hence the werwolf was 
burned, not buried, lest he should do mischief.® 
Again, the dead sometimes appear as werwolves. 
King John Lackland was said to be a werwolf 
after his death, on the evidence of a monk of 
W orcester .■* In Normandy within the last century 
priests watched at the grave to be sure of the 
good conduct of the deceased. If they saw that 
some lost person was about to become a werwolf, 
they cut off* his head and threw it into the river.® 
A ghost may also appear as a wolf, like the wolf 
of Anspach in 1684, which was the ghost of a dead 
Burgomeister.® This con*esponds to the Malay 
belief that ghosts of dead wizards enter the 
bodies of tigers, nnless the son of the wizard by 
certain rites attracts his father’s spirit to himself.'^ 
Similar beliefs have already been noted among 
the Slavs, Benua, Chinese, natives of British 
Central Africa, Rhodesians, etc. (§ 1 ). In New 
Zealand lizards were feared because the souls of 
those whose death-rites had been neglected became 
malignant and entered such creatures. They then . 
gnawed the entrails of living men,® Demons and 

1 J. A. MacOulloch, OF, p. 277 ; K B. Tylor, * tTild M^' and 
Beast Children,' Anthrop. Review, i. {18683 21 L ; T. BMI,, JAI 
IX. [I 88 O 3 465; PiJ2 li. 168. For a recent inafcfinoe ota wfld 
girl found at Hainital, see Momiag 27,, 
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spirits of all kinds frequently take animal forms 
and act as the werwolf or vampire. Thus the 
French lubin was a spirit in the form of a wolf, 
which haunted churchyards to prey on the dead, 
like the Arabian ghiil, whieh takes the form of 
men or animals and eats corpses.^ In Ethiopian 
lives of saints the king of the devils rides on a 
fire-breathing wolf and is followed by fiends in the 
form of wolves, while in Meroe the wicked are 
thought to be visited by evil spirits as wolves, 
jackals, etc.® 

5 . The * sending.’— A phenomenon analogous to 
that of the werwolf is that of the ‘ sending *— a 
thing or animal, sometimes animated or even 
created by the sorcerer, or some part of the 
sorcerer himself (his soul, etc.) and sent out 
by him to annoy or injure people. Examjjles 
occur over a wiae-spreau area and at various 
levels of civilization. The ‘sending’ is a kind 
of familiar of the wizard. In S.E. Australia the 
lizard is such a wizard familiar and is sent out 
. to do injunr.® Among the Roro-speaking tribes 
of British New Guinea snakes and crocodiles are 
sent by sorcerers to kill. A fragment of the 
victim’s garment is put beside the snake in a pot ; 
then heat is applied to the pot, and the snake 
strikes at the fragment. Then it is let loose near 
where the victim passes, and attacks him because 
it recognizes the smell of the fragment on him. 
More magical is the method of the Bartle Bay 
sorceress, a ‘sending’ from whose body causes 
death. It leads a separate life from her after her 
death, or may pass to her daughter- At Gelaria 
this ‘sending’ is called labuni, and resembles a 
shadow. It leaves the woman’s body when she 
is asleep, and causes disease by inserting bone or 
stone in the victim. Should any one see it, it turns 
into an animal, and then again takes its human 
form. At CollingAvood Bay me ‘ sending ’ is called 
farum, and is like a limbless old woman. It turns 
to a mosquito and sucks the victim’s blood, resum- 
ing human form at dawn.* In Banks Island, if 
any one eats a piece of a corpse, its ghost will go 
forth to harm a victim at the will of the eater. 
Here also and in the New Hebrides the mae, or 
sea-snake, acts as the familiar spirit of those who 
profess to have had intercourse with it,® Among 
the Malays and in Java insects and even homed 
deer are used as ‘ sendings.’® Among the Yomba 
sorcerers use the owl as a ‘ sending,’ and, should 
it be caught by the person whom it is intended to 
destroy, and its claws and wings broken, a similar 
injury is done to the sorcerer’s limbs.’' In the 
Cameroons a man selects a hippopotamus, leopard, 
elephant, gorilla, etc,, as a fnend, and the animal 
is then supposed to harm his enemies by stealth. 
But, if the animal dies or is slain, the man dies. 
Hence such animals are usually not hunted by 
fellow-tribesmen.® Matabele wizards dig up corpses, 
transform them into hyenas, and use them as 
messengers or steeds. A wounded hyena escaping 
into a lemal is thought to show that this is the 
dwelling of a wizard.® Baronga wizards send 
forth crocodiles, lions, snakes, etc., to kill or 
^youndi^® In Calabax each wizard has two owl 
messengers, or sends forth insects— stinging ants, 
beetles, etc.— into the house where he is to find 
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his victim. Then he sends liis ilcim — a gourd— to 
examine the house. Insects and ikmi report 
whether there is any dangerous 7 or medicine, 
in it.^ 

Bavili sorcerers will leopards and crocodiles to go-' 
and destroy, having obtained this power through 
a medicine rubbed into their eyes. Then the 
animal becomes visible to them, and they know that 
it is at their service.® In British Central Africa 
wizards can create lions, or sometimes inspire 
existing lions, to go forth and destroy.® Among 
the Bondei ‘ dolls ’ of Indian com are animated by 
the sorcerer, and go foi-th to suck the blood of a 
victim, who turns sick and dies.* Zulu wizards 
send out owls and other animals, and Basutos 
crocodiles, to injure their victims. These are 
called their ammx^ts, ‘ attendants.’ ® The Eskimo 
angakok sends a tupilaksi, seal made by him. 
Should the victim kill it, he loses all strength and 
becomes a cripple. This seal is made of bones of 
various animals, covered with turf and blood, and 
charmed into life by a magic song.® A Siberian 
shaman will send out a ye^eela, or witch-animal, 
to fight that of another shaman. The shaman 
whose ye-keela is worsted shares its fate. Lapland 
wizards sent flies and darts against their enemies, 
and also a kind of ball. The last was fatal to the 
victim as well as to any one who came in its way.^ 
Witch-doctors among the Faraway Indians send 
forth witch- beetles to enter their victims, and 
these beetles cause ^eat terror when seen.® In 
Mexico, among the Tarahiimare Indians sorcerers 
cause snakes, scorpions, toads, and centipedes to 
eat a man’s heart so that he dies.® The Twanas 
explain sickness as caused by an evil animal sent 
by a sorcerer to eat away the patient’s life.^® In 
ancient Scandinavia it w'as believed that sorcerers 
could raise up a ghost or a corpse by their magic 
power and send it to do harm to an enemy. The 
Indian, Benua, and Japanese examples of the 
animal familiar, cited above (§ i), should also be 
noted. 

Danish witches were believed to make a hare 
out of some wooden peg’s and an old stocking, and, 
send it to steal milk from cattle. The Estlionians 
believed in magic packets made by wizards, and 
sent forth to do all kinds of mischief — e,g.y to trans- 
form the victim.^® Among the Celts the druids 
had the power, by sin^ng spells over a wisp of 
straw and flinging it in their victim’s face, to 
cause him to become mad, and all madness was 
attributed to such a ‘ sending.’ 

Not dissimilar to this conc^tion of the ^sending’ 
is the belief entertained in Celebes regarding the 
wer-man. The Torajas believe that a man’s spirit 
or inside, lamboyo, can go forth from him as a deer, 
pig, cat, ape, etc., while he is asleep at home. 
Tjae lamboyo then assumes human form (this 
resembles the New Guinea lahuni). Its victim is 
first made unconscious ; then in human form the 
lamboyo cuts him up, eats the liver, and joins the. 
body together again. Soon ^ter the victim wakes, 
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he dies. Else^vhel*e in Celebes a man is thought 
to have three souls. One of these, the tonoaim^ 
leaves him in sleep and acts as a werwolf, but, if it 
• is long away or is fatally hurt, the owner dies. 

A wer-man !n human shape arranged for a rendezvous with a 
woman. Her husband overheard, and followed the wer-nian, 
whose bodily form ^va3 meanwhile at work. He struck the 
lamhoyo orltonoana, which turned to a Iraf. This he thrust into 
his bamboo tobacco box. Tin- i, ■■an-v i'lir i: to the place where 
the man was at wor\, ho plii it'on' --.e Sro. The owner 
begged him not to do this. But he still kept it in the lire, 
whereupon the man fell dead. 

In some cases this power of sending forth the 
soul is a natui’al gift, in otliors it is the result of 
contagion from another wer-man, or from anything 
with which he has been in contact. This contagion 
can be made to leave such a person in the form of 
, snakes or worms by means of severe medical 
treatment. The wer-man is known by his long 
tongue and unsteady eyes, which are of a ^een 
colour. A wer-man, when discovered, is punished 
by death. In these instances the spirit is but 
little different from the ‘sending’ or familiar 
spirit. In some cases, however, it is thought that 
there is an actual bodily transformation, and here, 
if the animal is wounded, the man who has thus 
changed his form is similarly hurt when discovered, 
or dies.^ Among the Oraons a witch sends out her 
.soul as a cat, herself remaining insensible. Should 
it be injured in any way, she bears a similar 
wound. 2 

This likeness may be further extended to the 
kindred phenomena of the bush-soul - and the 
nagualy both of which bear some resemblance to 
the ‘ sending ’ and to the lamhoyo or tonoaTia. In 
Calabar the hush-soul is one of four souls possessed 
by every man. It lives in a pig, leopard, etc., un- 
seen by its owner, but it must not be neglected by 
him, else the owner turns sick. Then the witch- 
doctor advises that an offering be made to it. If 
this appeases it, all is well. If not, the man dies. 
The witch-doctor can tell the man what sort of 
animal encloses his bush-soul. He then takes care 
that neither he nor any one else harms it, for, if it 
is shot or trapped, the man dies ; vice versa, when 
the man dies, the bush-soul also dies,® Another 
observer, J. K. Maegregor, writes that the death 
of the bush -soul merely causes weakness to its 
owner. But it is possible for a man to purchase an 
extra bush-soul from awitch-doctor whicnis stronger 
than the other, and can be used for punioses of 
offence. He may command it to go and kill goats, 
if a leopard, or trample a farm, if a hippopotamus. 
If this soul dies, the owner also dies. The owner 
of a bush-soul can transform himself into the 
animal in which his bush-soul is. 

A chiefs son who had a hippopotamus for his bush-soul had 
been paying a visit to another chief, but sent away his canoe. 
Asked how he would cross the river, he replied, *Tou win see,’ 
He took the leaf of a coco-yam, placed it on the water, sat on 
it, and at once disappeared below the surface. Then he was 
seen to cross the river as a hippopotamus, and on the other side 
he beoame a man. 

It should be observed also that a man’s human 
soul, residing in himself, may leave his body 
through a medicine and take the souls of things 
, that he desires out of a house. Then he material- 
izes them, and the original articles fall to pieces.^ 
lu Northern Nigeria among the Angass a man is 
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held to have a hirua which enters him at birth, 
and another, its counterpart, which enters au 
aniiUta]. The death of the one causes the death of 
the other. ^ Tlie whole belief in the bush-soul is 
not unlike the Roman belief in the genius. A 
man’s health depended on that of his genius, whicli 
often resided in a snake. If that was killed, the 
man whose genius it was also diecl.^ 

The nagual belief is found in Central America. 
In this case a youth obtained his nagual by dream- 
ing of an animal after a period of solitude and 
fasting. The nagiial- 2 ^mmi)X is closely bound up 
with the man henceforward. When it dies, the 
man dies ; when it is sick, he is sick. He has also 
the power of appearing as his nagual. Any wound 
caused on the animal foim is then found on the 
mp.® This resembles the belief in Motu, Melan- 
esia. A lizard, snake, or stone, etc., is selected as 
a man’s tamaniu. His life is bound up with it. 
If it dies, or gets broken, or lost, the owner dies.'* 
As already seen, the talamaur may be the soul, 
and, if it is wounded, the body is found to have a 
similar wound. In an Eskimo story the spirit of a 
witch who has made a young man ill is wounded 
in the heel. At the same moment the witch dies 
in the next house.® 

Between the werwolf superstition and the various 
beliefs cited in this section there are certain simi- 
larities. Of these that which recurs constantly is 
the belief in repercussion. 

Injury to the ‘ sending ’ entails injury to the sorcerer (Toruba, 
Eskimos, Siberia) ; injury bo the animal friend entails injury 
to the owner (Cameroon) ; injury to the bush-soul, nagual, 
tamaniu, wer-soul, entails injury to the owner (Celebes, African 
instance, Oraons, Indians of Guiana) ; injury to the soul which 
takes the form of an animal entails injury to the owner ; injury' 
to the soul which enters an animal temporarily entails injury to 
the owner; injury to the soul absent from the bod>' for some 
mischievous purpose entails injury to the owner (Eskimos, 
Melanesians) ; injury to the werwolf or other wer-animal entails 
injury to the man in his human forw.6 

The real point of connexion between all the be- 
liefs is that something belonging bo the man, some 
part of the man, or the man himself in another 
torm is injured. The injury then, because of the 
vital connexion between the part and the whole, 
or thing owned and owner (sympathetic magic), is 
seen on the man himself. Bub it is not clear that, 
as Frazer supposes, the ivide-spread belief in wer- 
animals may ‘be found to resolve itself into a 
belief in the external soul.’’. The wer-animal is, 
save in a very few instances (Khonds, Oraons, 
Malays, Chinese, I bos and other W. African 
peoples, Indians of Guiana), the man himself 
transformed, not his soul. And, even where the 
owner of bush-soul or nagual is supposed to change 
himself into the animal containing it, or an animal 
of the kind, the transformation is a bodilj one. 
The external soul, injuiy to which causes injury to 
the owner, is one thing ; the wer-animal, which is 
really the man himself transformed, is another. 
But the same theory or belief in repercussion is 
applicable to both. It is not by any means certain 
that the instance on which Frazer bases his theory 
of the wer-animal and the external soul can 
support it. There is no evidence that, when the 
Natka novice is supposed Ho die and come to life 
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again before becoming a member of the wolf- 
society, he has exchanged souls with a wolf, so 
that Doth man and wolf are werwolves, or that 
there is anything here akin to the bush-soul.^ Nor 
again is it clear, as N. W. Thomas maintains,® that 
lycanthropy is connected with nagualism rather 
than with transformation, or that the wer-animal 
was originally the familiar of the medicine-man. 
The comparatively few instances of the spirit 
going forth as a wef -animal suggest that we. are 
here on the track of a different if analogous super- 
stition to that of l/canthropy with its supposed 
bodily transformation. Again, the familiar is 
hardly a form of the man himself, as the werwolf 
is, but rather sometimes of part of the man, or it 
is his messenger, which the werwolf does not seem 
to be. 

There may, however, he a connecting: link if we regard the 
phenomena of lycanthropy as based on the halkicinatory dreams 
of insane persons, preoccupied with ideas of transfo'rmation. 
Where a medicine-man is supposed to send forth his spirit 
either in its own shape or in that of an animal, while he remains 
quiescent at home, this may also be suggested by a hallucinatory 
dream. 

It seems better, therefore, to regard lycanthropy 
with its bodily transforn\ation as distinct from the 
transformation of the outgoing spirit, and also 
from the ‘sending,’ messenger, or familiar. They 
are analogous beliefs, to which similar conceptions 
— e.g , , that of repercussion — have attached them- 
selves. But they are in origin different. In the 
same way, though there is much in the fairy, 
demon, or witch superstitions which is common to 
all (see Fairy), these are really distinct in origin. 

6. Conclusion. — The wide diffusion of the wer- 
wolf superstition forms an excellent example of a 
universal belief being worked up into a supersti- 
tion or story bearing a common likeness in different 
regions. Without the belief in shape-shifting the 
werwolf superstition could not have existed. But, 
this being granted, persons of diseased mind in all 
stages of civilization easily conceived tliemselves to 
be ferocious animals preying upon other human 
beings. The belief itself was easily exploited by 
interested persons — medicine-men, sorcerers, etc. ; 
or some of these might themselves be half-crazed, 
as medicine-men often are thi’ough their austerities 
(see Austerities). In certain cases — e.g., that of 
the Norse berserkrs — the insane fit was heightened 
by the wearing of animal-skins; or, in others, 
totemism, in its later stages, may have helped the 
form of the superstition, as in the Arcadian and 
some Irish Celtic examples. 
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J. A. MacCtjlloch. 

LYING.— The English word 'lie ’.with its con- 
geners and. derivatives represents a concept which, 
if hard to define, is yet uni<iue and irresolvable 
into any other. While it , cannot be claimed either 
(a) that all persons are agreed as to what precisely 
constitutes^a lie or lying, or (h) that anything like i 
the same ethical significance has at all times and 
in M communities been attached, to the practice j 
; :< generally understood to be denoted by the Teutonic 
. : i 1 word and by the words commonly regarded "as its | 
■ equivalents in other languages, yet in English at 
.yS^oUenisan and^ Eicogamv, ii. 599, iii. 649, GR3, pt vH.. Balder 


any rate this term, and in a somewhat less degree 
any word or periphrasis which is thought to be 
merely a covert alternative for^ it, is viewed and, 
by those to whom it is applied, is resented as con- * 
veying a reproach, or at least an opinion, generic- 
alfy different from any other. It would probably 
be conceded that nowhere has antipathy to lying 
and sensitiveness to the imputation of it reached a 
higher intensity than among ourselves ; and a study 
of the import of the teimin our own language may 
therefore be taken as in a manner typical and 
representative. 

I, Sources of modern conception. — Historically 
the English lie has, if we may so speak, a fourfold 
pedigree — Saxon, Jewish, Grseco-Latin, and Christ- 
ian. It signifies, that is, a vice or vicious act, 
which derives its peculiar reputation partly from 
the language and sentiment of our pagan fore- 
fathers, partly from conceptions that find expres- 
sion in the Hebrew Scriptures of the OT, partly 
from Greek and Koman thought and literature, 
and, as we sliall contend, partly from the specific 
teachings of Christianity. If it be alleged against 
this anmysis that our sensitive regard for veracity 
is rather of feudal origin, the objection, even if 
well-founded, is of no moment, that feature of 
feudal ethics being itself derived from some or all 
of the four sources enumerated. 

(1) Saxon. — The presence in all the Teutonic 
languages of a substantially identical word of like 
meaning attests the perennial importance of the 
thing meant. To * lie ’ is to say that which is not. 
And we cannot doubt that the tribesman who had 
the skill, and the heart, on occasion to do this un- 
detected was held in different esteem from the 
man who could not or Avould not ; whether in 
higher or in lower esteeoi, 'vve cannot in the absence 
of adequate eiidence be sure ; that might perhaps 
depend on, and change with, the varying circum- 
stances of the community, 

(2) Jewish. — When at length on British soil the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders were gradually led to pro- 
fess the Christian faith, that faith brought with it 
a moral code derived in unequal degrees from the 
three other sources named above, of which the 
most ancient and explicit was the Hebraic. 
Although the Decalogue contains no precept 'Thou 
shalt not lie,’ the prohibition of 'false witness’ 
reprobates the most frequent and injurious form 
of lying. Prophets and moralists enlarged the 
prohibition. 'The voice of the Lord crieth unto 
the city,’ says Micah (6®), ‘for the inhabitants 
thereof have spoken lies, and their tongue is de- 
ceitful in their moutli ’ (6“ ; cf. Is 30® 59^®, Jer 23^*) ; 
'Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord’ 
(Pr 12®®) ; ‘ A righteous man hateth lying ’ (13^ ; 
cf. Ps 119^°®). Especially ^ilty are * false pro- 
phets’ who in the name of the Lord ' prophesy lies 
... a lying vision ... a thing of nought, and the . 
deceit of their own heart ’ (Jer 14^* ; cf. Zee 13®). 

(3) Grceco-Latin. — Meanwhile early Hellenic 
sentiment viewed lying without horror ; virtually, 
as craft, it had in Hermes a patron-god. Perjury, 
however, was deemed perilous, incurring the wrath 
of Zeus. Subsequently, as witness the gnomic 
jpoets,^ eivio morality coupled veracity with justice 
as laudable (cf. Plato, Bep. i. 331 B) ; and Sojphocles 
prodaimed the ugliness of falsehood : 

, * Honourable it nowise is to speak lies ; though when . 

the truth brings a man dire destruction, ’tis pardonable to say 
even what is not honourable' (ftwg. 828). 

Finally, philosophy pronooncea falsehood intrinsi- 
cally vicious. Plato (Bep, ii 382 A, 889 B-D), while 
permitting his 'guardians’ to use it, now and 
again, mwicinally and officially ' for the benefit of 
the State,’ bids them punish it rigorously in private 
individuals as 'a practice pernicious and subversive 

i e.g. Mimnermus, ftag. 8 : * With thee and me be truth, most 
Just of all things.' 
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of the commonwealth,’ and in his latest work presence or absence of a deep aversion to lying as 
{Laws, 730 B 1 ) extols truth as * foremost of all good such. Of less real importance is the much debated 
things’; for the truthful man is ‘trustworthy, question, too complex to summarize here, of excep- 
whereas he who loves wilful falsehood is untrust- tional contingencies in which, notwithstanding that 
worthy (tooros), and he who loves involuntary aversion, it may be right to speak falsely, just as 
falsehood is foolish.’ Aristotle {Eth, Nie, iv. 7. 6) killing is sometimes right. But we may consider 
deems ‘ lying ’ (rd ^evBos) essentially ‘ mean {<i>av\op) whether lies can be classified, and attempt a more 
and blameworthy.’ The ‘truth-lover’ exact determination of the essential constituents 

stands in notable contrast with him who rejoices of lying. 

in falsehood (6 yf/eijSsL xafpwj/), a type of 3. Analysis and classification of lying, — The aim 
character distinct from him who lies for the sake of a lie is to misrepresent facts, or purpose, or feel- 
of gain or glory {ib. § 12). In Stoicism the vicious- ing. To be a liar is to do this habitually and wil- 
ness of falsehood, although not expressly affirmed, fully. Of each particular lie the motive is normally 
is tacitly assumed. Thus ideal good is in effect de- some gain foreseen or conjectured as attainable by 
fined by Seneca {Ep, Ixvi. 6) as ‘ a mind set on deceivmg somebody as to (1) what has happened, 
truth.’ ^ To the consistent Stoic acceptance of un- (2) what one purposes, or (3) how one feels. In 
verified ‘ opinion ’ as a substitute for truth or real popular usage the term ‘ lie ’ is apt to be limited to 
knowledge would be equivalent to inveracity, the first kind. But I lie no less really, if (2) I 
Altogether, Greek philosophy had energetically promise what I have no intention of doing, or if (3), 
discoimtenanced the art of lying, and, when being glad, I feign sorrow. This is sometimes 
Latinized, had found an ally in old-fashioned overlooked or even denied. With regard to declara- 
Koman prejudice against wilful untruth. tions of purpose, it is rightly urged that unforeseen 

(4) Christian, — The NT endorsed and deepened circumstances alter cases, and to promise what one 
the injunctions of Jewish theology and Gentile may eventually see reason not to perform is no 
ethics. ‘Lie not one to another,* writes St. Paul falsehood. But it is lying, if at the time of speak- 
to the Colossians (3®) ; the Christian is to forgo in^ I have not the intention professed ; or if I 
all ‘ lying,’ and this for the new and characteristi- deliberately, but insincerely, protest that in no 
cally Christian reason that ‘ we are members one of circumstances will I change my mind ; or if, having 
another’ (Eph 425). And with this Pauline moni- changed it, I allow those concerned to go on believ- 
tion the warnings of the Apocalypse agree. Into ing my purpose to be unchanged. The last is a 
the heavenly city no ‘ liar ^ may enter (Rev 2F) ; very common form of falsehood. Similarly, as 
outcast thence is * every one that loveth and maketh regards feeling, many people who would be ashamed 
a lie ’ (22^®), where notJiing is lost to the ethics of to state that mey had seen what they had not seen, 
truth if by ‘ lie ’ be meant idol or counterfeit god ; make no scruple about pretending goodwill towards 
that, theologically, is the typical lie— idolatry persons for worn they have none, with the object 
falsifying man’s conception of the divine attributes sometimes of getting general credit for a kindness 
and therewith the standard of truth. In the of heart which is not theirs, sometimes of mislead- 
Synoptic Gospels ‘hypocrisy’ (Mt 232®, Lk 12^) ing the victims of their dissimulation, 
would appear to express what in St. John is called Not all deceit, however, is lying. For, although 
simply ‘lying ’ (£e05oy), of which ‘ the devil ’ (Jn 8^} the essence of lying is intent to deceive, there must 
is first cause. Thus for Christianity the spirit of be also, to constitute a lie, either (a) untrue words, 
lying is opposed to the spirit of trutii as darkness or (6) such reticence as in the context (of speech or 
is to light. It is antagonistic to God and incom- action) amounts to false statement~e.y., if I say 
patible Avith fellowship in the Church of Christ. * He gave me twenty pounds,’ when in fact ho gave 
And this abhorrence of lying as deadly sin, though me fifty (cf, Ac 5®), or if I adopt and publish as my 
too often grievously violated in nominal Chris- oAvn an essay largely written by another man. To 
tendom, has endured throughout the centuries, lie is, as Kant well says, * to communicate one’s 
permeates our finest literature, and is reflected in thoughts to another throngh words which (inten- 
the life and conduct of many a plain, honest man tion^y) contain the opposite of that which the 
to-day. speaker thinks.’ ^ It matters not whether the false 

2. ^*hiIosophical theories.— -Theology and custom- belief is created by positive affirmation or by omis- 
morality apart, moral philosophers of different sion of words necessary to the establishment of a 
schools condemn lying on different grounds ; the true belief. 

intuitionist as intrinsically repugnant to ‘right Allegory is not falsehood, provided it is designed 
reason ’ or ‘ moral sense ’ or ‘ conscience,’ the eudse- and adapted to embody truth. It was because early 
monist or perfectionist because it impairs well- Greek mythology did not in Plato’s judgment fulfil 
. being and self -development, the utilitarian because, this condition that he regarded allegorizing inter- 
on tine whole, if not in every instance, it would pretations of it as in no way bettering the case for 
tend to the diminution of the sum-total of pleasure Homer and Hesiod (Eep, ii. 378 D). As with aUe- 
experienced. Whether the utilitarian sanction is gory, so with all .fiction. Stage-plays and novels 
well-founded in fact may be questioned. It is argu- exiubit in the form of ‘ stories ’ events that are not 
able that the wide acceptance of utilitarian ethics history, present or past, and yet mislead nobody, 
has been attended by an increased indifference to A ‘ storjr is a lie, then, only when it falsely disowns 
truth. Whereas lying is demonstrably contrary to its fictitious origin. Even pseudonymous author- 
other ideals— universal benevolence, perfection, or ship does not necessarily involve falsehood. Not 
the beautiful — ^there is no guarantee that truth- all illusion is deception. Daniel is dramatically 
seeking will bring either to the individual or to as legitimate as Hai^et or Coriolanus. But the 
the community a surplus of pleasure, or that more pope who, to mtimidate a Frankish king and 
. pleasure may not be secured by an admixture of .practising on his credulity, sent him .a private 
well-timed falsehood. But, even if utilitarian theory letter jgurporting to come from St. Peter was no. 
could demonstrate the all but universal inexpedi- dramatist, but a forger ; and forgery. ij^^fisJsfehOoa, 
ency of lying, such calculative disapproval of it as It is doubtful whether equivocation, where a' state- 
; , hedoiustically impolitic is not the same thing as ment is equally susceptible of twq. meanin^^ 
hating, a lie for its own sake. It is this that false one true, -should,- to 
r seemiid be ethically the point of main con- deceive, be a«K>unted it 

^dehco^, jiRst^^ from man,-^the pro^blyj^ouldno^ Butihemanwho^h 

V 1 ‘JUiimtiBjVttpftintaensi perituslugiendorumjfipetfemdw ; ^ ^ JSwU, Glasgow, 18 S 9 , il. 

non ex opiaione, sed ex netura pretax rebus Swpoaeaa^ . . B87;. “ ", :v; - r- 1 ‘ , 
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equivocates is an untruthful man. Under the head 
of eq^ui vocation may fairly be brought many of those 
partially deceptive utterances which are sometimes, 
out unconvincingly, defended as mere social con- 
ventions on a par with the customary phraseology 
of address and other ‘ common forms of speech 
generally understood.’^ If, e.y., in declining an 
unwelcome invitation I express regret at being 
unable to accept it, the defence that this is a uausd 
and well- understood way of notifying my intention, 
while disguising the motive, is inadequate. But, 
supposing I do regret the disappointment which 
my refusal may cause or the circumstances which 
render the invitation unacceptable, the phrase 
employed is equivocal rather than actually false. 
If, instead of declining, I profess ‘pleasure in accept- 
ing ’ the invitation, the pleasure need not be wholly 
fictitious ; for it is in my power by an efibrt of 
goodwill (a) to feel pleasure in accepting, and not 
refusing, the civility ofiered, and (b) to find altru- 
istic pleasure in a visit not naturally attractive. By 
thus choosinff to be pleased, a man determines on 
the side of truth what would have been equivoca- 
tion. Even where there is an actual element of 
falsehood, we recognize degrees of insincerity. A 
statement which in the main reveals the speaker’s 
purpose, feeling, or knowledge of fact, but disguises 
some detail, is not in the same degree vicious as an 
entirely misleading utterance, unless, of course, 
the point misrepresented is the most essential, in 
which case the saying may be exemplified that ‘ the 
worst lies arc half trutlis.’ Yet we cannot alto- 
gether reject the widely spread view of ‘ common 
sense,’ that a direct lie stands on a diflerent footing 
from any indirect device whether of hiding the 
truth (supjpressio veri) or of creating a false impres- 
sion {suggestio falsi). There is a common under- 
standing that, when we speak, we do not state 
what we know to be untrue. Socially regarded, 
then, a direct lie is a graver breach of faith, and 
a worse blow to mutual confidence, than any state- 
ment, however evasive, which does not actually 
violate this understanding. 

4 . Conclusion. —On the whole, the main difterence 
between ancient and ‘ modern ’ views of inveracity 
is that in the latter censure is directed primarily 
on discrepance between statement and thought 
. rather than on the divergence from reality of 
a spoken, or unuttered, proposition, ‘Modem’ 
morality tends to be severe upon misstatements, 
apparently wilful, of particular facts, but is 
strangely lenient wherever ‘ignorance’ can be 
pleaded — as if ignorance was not often wdlful, or 
, reckless, indifference to truth. Many persons wdll 
habitually declare as fact anything that they do 
not positively know to be untrue, and, when con- 

^ J. Butler, Antilogy, Bitraertation ii. ‘ Of the Nature of Virtue’ 
(,adJin.)iedL, J. H, Bernard, London, 1900, p. 295). 


victed of error, take no shame to themselves. 
They * thought ’ it was so. To Plato such untrue 
‘thought’ or ‘lie in the soul’ appeared more 
manifestly evil than any spoken lie ; and, though 
Christianity, supervening, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between wilful sin and intellectual error, 
there is nothing in the NT to justify, and the 
Johannine writmgs abundantly discountenance, 
the ‘ modem ’ view aforesaid, which indeed rests 
upon nothing better than the assumption that we 
are entitled to ignore truth, if not to pervert it. 
Ill practice the former habit leads on to the latter. 
Having once entertained and echoed some un- 
truthful allegation, a man will often shut his ears 
to all disproof and pervert other facts in support 
of it. Again, if ‘ lying ’ proper implies some kind 
of utterance, the wider concept of * falsehood ’ in- 
cludes (a) self-deception, and (&) the unuttered lie 
cherished in the heart and potent to vitiate judg- 
ments whether of fact or of value. U'he dishonest- 
minded man frequently propagates untruth with- 
out any formal or positive lymg. If he thus on 
technical grounds escapes being designated a liar, 
he yet comes within Aristotle’s description of ‘ the 
man who delights in falsehood as sucli.^ Doubtless 
this permanent disjiosition is acquired only through 
repeated indulgence in lying for the sake of some 
particular gain. If it is seldom attained, an in- 
termediate stage is very frequent. Many men 
and women rarely tell the truth, regarding it as 
something too precious to give away ! 

The relation of inveracity to ‘ that most excel- 
lent of all virtuous principles, the active principle 
of benevolence,’ emerges m Butler’s ‘Dissertation 
of the Nature of Virtue.’ Linking ‘falsehood’ as 
a cardinal vice with ‘injustice’ and ‘unprovoked 
violence,’ Butler holds that ‘veracity! as well as 
justice is to be our rule of life’; by these our 
benevolence must be conditioned. 

Of the view which condemns lying as violation 
of a man’s duty to himself, the typical exponent 
is Kant, who stigmatizes a lie as ‘ an annihilation 
of the dignity of man,’ and deprecates argument 
from the injury done by the liar to others as con- 
fusing ‘the duty of truth with the duty of benefi- 
cence’ (Caird, li. 384), On the other hand, the 
best English moralists of the past century, not- 
ably Sidgwick and Martineau, take a wider and at 
the same time a more discriminating view of the 
nature and harmfulness of falsehood. 

Litbsaturb.— I n addition to the authorities quoted in the 
art. see H, Sidgrwidc, Methods of Sthies'^j London, 1007, bk. 
iii. ch. vii, (from the intuitional standpoint), bk. iv. ch. iii. 
(from the utilitarian standpoint); J. Martineau, Types of 
JBthical Theory^, Oxford, 1886, section on * Veracity ’ (pt. ii. bk. 
5. ch. 6, § 12) • T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, do. 1883, 
p. 344 f.; J. A Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, London, 1397, 
pp. 189, 819 f. ; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 
1907, i. 90, 192-196. For the attitude of non-Chiistian peoples 
towards l^ng see MI, ch. xxx. f. J. M. SCHULHOF. 
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MA'ARRL— - I abandoned a career which, lucrative as It might be, entailed 

1 . Life,— -AbuVAlft Ahmad Ibn 'AhdaBAh ibn SalaimS.n al- ' dlependence on the precarious favours of patronage and was 
. jtfa'atri, the celebrated Muhannnadan poet and mau of letters, - destructive of every feeling of self-respecrt. From the age of 
was born in A.n. 973 at Ha’arra Gfa'arrat a!-Nu*man), a : 20 to 35 he remained at MaiWra, a poor and comparatively un- 
prosperous . Syrian town situated about 20 mfles south of i known scholar, supported by a small annual pension paid from 
Aleppo. At an early age he became almost completely blind in > a trust-fund. During this time he composed the greater part 
. tjoiwequence of an attack of smallpox, but so extraordinary was { of the oolleetion of poems entitled Sigi at-^zandi^ Sparks from 
. his power of memory that this .misfortnne did not seriously ; the binder ’), in which the Snfluenoe of Sdutanabbi is apparent, 
lat^ere with the literary studies to which he afterwards * With the object of seeking a wider field for his talents, he left 
devoted himself. It would seem that at first he intended to ; ftla'ana in a.d. 1008 and Journeyed to Baghdad, where he was 
make poetry his profession. The sums gained by writing pane- j well recelvedby the learned men;, but, instead of settling there, 
.gyrica were often immense, and iiiay well have An < as he had phuon^he departed after astay of eighteen months^ 

ainbitioa)i youth with the e.xample of Mutanabbi before him. , and, on rwumingbome, announced his intention to retire from 
AbuVAI&thowever, declares that his poems w'ere not written j the world. Though, aooording to his own statement, it was lack 
Ihr hdksv Pxobabh'' this is true in the sense that he soon ; of means and the news of his mother’s illness that caused him 
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to quit the capital, there seems to be little doubt that he took 
this step on account of an indignity which he suffered at the 
hands of a powerful noble whom he was so imprudent as to 
» offend. The remainder of his life was passed in teaching and 
writing. His jjicture of himself as a inisauthropic recluse 
conveys a false impression. From Baghdad he returned with a 
reputation that not only made him the first man in his native 
town, but also brought disciples from all parts to hear him dis- 
course on Arabic philology and literature. He had many friends, 
and his letters to them show ‘a kindly interest both in men 
and things ’ {ThB Letters of Abv^U'Ald^ ed. Margolioutli, Introd. 
p. xxx). He complains of his poverty, but the Persian poet 
^a$ir-i Khusrau, who visited Ma arra in a.d. 1047, describes him 
as very rich {Sa/ar-ndinah, ed. C. Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 10= 
p. 35 of the Fr. tr.). Ma'arri died in a.d. 1058. 

at. Writings.— Besides the aUzand, already mentioned, 
Ma'arri is the author of another and far more remarkable volume 
of poetry, entitled Luzum md lam yalzamt in reference lo a 
technical peculiarity of rhyme, and generally known as the 
Luzumiyydt. These poems, written after his visit to Baghdad, 
contain religious, moral, and philosophical reflexions and deal 
with a great variety of topics. The prevailing tone is pessi- 
mistic and sceptical, but many passages occur In which 
Ma'arri speaks as an orthodox Muslim. The Riedlat al-ghvfrdn 
(described and partially translated by the present writer in 
JRAS, 1900, pp. 637-720, and 1902, pp. 76-101, 837-362, 813- 
847 ; ed. Cairo, 1907) takes the form of an epistle addressed to 
'All ibn Mangur of Aleppo, who is better known by the name of 
Ibn al-Q.arib- In this Lucianic work Ibn al-<^3.rih is imagined to 
have entered paradise, where he holds a series of conversations 
with pre-Islimic poets, and the author discmsses the opinions of 
the leading Muhammadan freethinkers His Letters^ 

composed in an elaborately artificial and allusive style, have 
been edited, with Eng. tr., by D. S. Margoliouth. The long 
list of his minor works, of which only a few are extant, includes a 
supposed imitation of the Qur’an, entitled Al-fu^vZ iva *l-gMydt, 
Ma'arri is said to have boasted that, if it were ‘ polished by the 
tongues of four centuries of readers,’ it would bear comparison 
with the original (see references in I. Goldziber, Muhamm. 
■Studieii^ Halle, 1889-90, ii. 408); but this appears to be. an in- 
vention. What he attempts was probably a parodj^ of 
Qur’anic style rather than a deliberate challenge to the. dogma 
of i'^dz, which claims for the . Qur’5,n a miraculous and 
inimitable perfection. 

3. Doctrines. — Ifc is difficult to give a clear 
account of Maarri’s religious and philosophical 
beliefs. Not only are they, to a large extent, 
negative in character, but the eridence derived | 
from some passages in his writings is counter- i 
balanced by other passages which, if they stood 
alone, would lead us to the opposite conclusion. 
These contradictions are most strikingly exempli- 
fied in his attitude towards Islain. Any one who 
wished to prove him orthodox might quote from 
the Luzumiyydt numerous instances in which the 
poet unequivocally accepts nearly all the chief 
Muhammadan doctrines, yet his pages are full 
of denials, doubts, and criticisms which, though 
cautiously expressed, show a strong anti-Islamic 
tendency, ana "will convince any impartial reader 
that the charge of heresy brought against him by 
certain of his contemporaries was not unjustified. 
Several explanations of the inconsistency have 
■teen offer^. The question is important, since 
whatever solution we adopt must affect our 
estinfiate of Ma‘arri. Can it be assumed . that he 
is equally sincere when he writes as a pious Muslim 
' and when he preaches the gospel oi rationalism ? 
That seems incredible, except on the hypothesis 
iJiat Ma'arri, while doubting the divine origin of 
Islam, also distrusted the human intellect, and 
hesitated to cut himself loose from the faith in 
which he was bred. Such an explanation, however, 
does not accord with his confident and emphatic 
' appeal to reason as the highest authority. The 
following quotations from the Cairo ed. of the 
LuzUmvyydf (a.d. 1891) illustrate his views on this 
point. 

. * Beason Is tlie most precious gift thou hast received ’ (i. 151. 1). 
‘Traditions have come down to us which, if they be genuine, 
possess great importance ; but they , are weakly attested. 
Consult Season and pay no heed to an 3 rtbing else. Beason is 
, ..the best ad^ser in the world’ (I 288. 8t), ‘Be guided by 
-Beason and do whatever it deems good ’ <i. 394. 8). * My Reason 
c : is indignant that I should kiy it aside in order to fellow Sh&fi'l 
150.-3). ‘ O'Beason, 'tis thou- that speakest the 
' truth, .Berfsh the fool who invents traditions or expounds 
themrC»l-lS8.4): ' : 

Those who hold, tlmt MaJarri’s orthodox utter- 
an(^s do not .^press what he wholly or pertfy 


believed, but were designed to mask his real 
convictions and to serve as a defence against any 
I dangerous attack, are attributing to him a course 
of action that he himself openly professes. 

‘ Society compels me to play the hypocrite * (ii. 139. 4). * I 
raise my vo;v,*eto pi-(Vio:jn;?e a'.fMirdiib s, bui T or;:;.- whisper the 
truth’ (ii. 3(? Vi)- ‘ i!:/ the friend 

at thy side ’ (i. 272. 1). 

His opinions were of a sort that could not be 
communicated without some disguise ; and this 
necessity, which he disliked (cf. li. 34. 2), is the 
source of many superficial contradictious in his 
writings. The suggestion that bis ideas were 
dictated and controlled by the complex form of 
rhyme which he uses throughout the Luzumiyydt 
is madequate as a general explanation of the facts, 
although it may cover part of them. Something 
also should be alloM’ed for the influence of an 
Islamic atmosphere and tradition upon the lan- 
guage of the poems, an influence to which, perhaps, 
their author at times consciously surrendered 
himself. 

While Ma'arri adopted certain ascetic practices 
and held certain religious and moral beliefs, his 
genius was essentially critical, sceptical, more apt 
to destroy than to construct. He could think for 
himself, but lacked the power of developing and 
combining his speculations. Unable to find rest in 
any religious or philosophical system, he fell into 
a fatalistic pessimism tempered, as not seldom 
happens in such cases, by a good deal of active 
benevil^ce. He claims to unfold to his I’eaders 
the SbwZ^^S^ of mankind (i. 230. 16), and it 
is true thatmsrpcrttew reveal the inmost spirit of 
contemporary Muhammadan culture in its many- 
sided aspects. We are here concerned only with 
his main points of view and with the opinions and 
beliefs to which he was led by reflecting on the 
problems of life. For the sake of convenience the 
subject may be classified under a few general ' 
heads. 

{a) Scepticiwi. — In several passages of the 
Luzumiyydt Ma'arri discusses the origin and 
nature of religion. He ignores, although he does 
not formally deny, the theory of divine revelation. 
Religion, as he sees it, is a matter of inheritance, 
and habit. 

‘They live as their fathers lived before them, and bequeath 
their religion mechanically, just as they found it ’ (i. 248. 13). 

‘ In all thy affairs thou art satisfied with blind conformity, even 
when thou sayest, “ God is One ” ’ (i. 252. 2). 

He disapproves of conformity {taqlld)^ not because 
it is opposed to genuine faith, but on the ground 
that it IS irrational. 

‘It is not reason that makes men religious : they are taught 
religion by their next of kin ’ (ii. 403. 13) ; cf. the celebrated 
verses (ii. 201. 7ff.): ‘The Muslims are mistaken and the 
Christians are on the. wrong road, J And the Jews are all astray 
and the Magions are in eri'or. { Mankind fall into two classes 
'—the intelli^nt | Without religion, and the religious without 
intelligence.^ 

The whole fabric of popular religion is raised on 
fear, fraud, and greed (i. 261. last line, 65. 9, ii. 
196. 5). The poet characterizes the great world- 
systems as a mass of forged traditions and doc- 
trines which not only are repugnant to reason but 
have undergone vital alteration at the hands of 
their own adherents (ii. 20. 15, 196. 3, 404. 2, 409. 
9). All of them are tainted with falseliood j. no 
community possesses the truth {hudd) entire (ii- 
177. 10). Ma'arri does not shrink from applrag. 
this principle to Islam, though here, ,ae has been 
remarked above, he speaks with two'vpicefe and 
avoids positive statements of ^bdllef. In the 
case of other religions hiscritiqiem is less restrained ; 
thus, referring to the Crassifixtbn, *5ays (ii, 
409. 7 ff.) ; / . ; ; \ . 

‘If what they (the Christuvftsl/ky cbneeming Jesus is true, 
where was His fatherf How did He abaudon His son to His 
enemies f Or do sctpit»se tbat they defeated Him ? ’ 

He dbb^vee IR .Uurael^ (ii. 262. 11), augury 
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(i. 104. 3, 327. 10), and astrology (i, 254. 1, ii. 330. 2). 
On these matters be had been able to reach a 
definite conclusion, but he was rarely so fortunate. 
Experience assured him that human knowledge is 
a leap in the dark. 

‘ Thik'e is no certainty ; my utmost effort results only in 
opinion and conjecture’ (ii. 23. 14). * Oolocynth does not know 
what gave it its bitterness, nor honey why it is sweet. Ye 
asked me, but I had no power to answer you i any one who 
pretends to know is a liar ^ <i. lOS. 6). 

All his metaphysical speculations close on the 
note of agnosticism. 

‘ Some men assert that nothing really exists, but have they 
. proved that there is neither misery nor happiness? We oppose 
them in this controversy, and God knows which of us is farther 
from the truth ’ (ii. 281. 1). 

As regards the question of a future life, he 
admits that the soul may perhaps he immortal 
(ii. 171. 7). No one can tell whither it goes (i. 225. 
7, 248. 6). It is a subtle thing, and, although it is 
confined in the body, the intellect cannot perceive 
it ; will it be conscious of what befalls it hereafter ? 
(i. 211. 6). If mind accompanies it, it may have 
memory of its life in this world (i. 140. 6), Tlie 
doctrine of metenmsychosis is not corroborated by 
reason (ii. 171. 9 ff.). In other passages, however, 
he alludes to an infinite cycle of dissolution and 
re-composition, of death and re-birth, as the destiny 
of all living beings (ii. 169. 13fi‘,). 

(6) Pessimism. — ^Amidst the welter of doubt 
from which he struggled in vain to escape Ma'arri 
found one undeniable fact, namely, death (i. 256. 
6, 291. ] f.). Wherever he looked, lie saw the 
cruel liand of Fate dragging all to destruction (ii. 
146. 13). The life of man is a journey to the tomb 
(ii. 81. last line), a bridge between two deaths (i. 
308. 12), a disease which only death can cure (i. 
182. 3), a long torment (i. 69. penult.). Contem- 
plating the futile pain of existence, lie exclaims : 

* May I never rise from the dead ! I take no delight in living, 
though my lame is spread afar’ (i, 426. 9 f. ; of. i. 874. 17). 

Of such a view of life celibacy is the logical conse- 
quence, nor in this case could the poet oe accused 
of preaching what he did not practise (ii. 359. 7 ft*.). 
He held that procreation is a sin (i. 46. 3 ft’., ii, 
299. 4). No one has the right to increase the sum 
of suffering by bringing children into the world 
(i. 349. 13) : 

‘ If you wish to be kind to your sons, leave them in your 
loins* (i. 897. last line). 

Children are burdens (i, 289* 12), and a man’s son 
is his worst foe (i. 400, 2 ; cf, i. 45. 3 ft’.). Fathers 
riiould provide husbands for their daughters, but 
should warn their sons not to marry (i. 216. 10). 
Ma'toi depicts the universal misery and wicked- 
ness of mankind in terms that no satirist has 
surpassed. The world is a sea of raging passions 
which drive us to and fro until we are engulfed 
(i. 49. 6) ; it is like a carcass, and we are the dogs 
barking around it (i, 224. 9). 

*When you opme back to realities, every human being is 

wretched* Cl- 7}* 

He repeats again and again that human nature is 
radically evil{i. 60. 8, 94. 3, 353. Ill, 403. 6). 

‘Better than the best of^ them is a rock which commits no 
, wrong and teHs no lies * (i. 9fi. 12). 

Good is soon burnt out, but evil smoulders for a 
long time (i* 270.. Ilf,), The proportion of good in 
the world . is exceedingly small' {i. 315.. 3). Fate, I 
not free will, is the , cause of . men’s wiokedne^, J 
and the crow cannot change its colour .{i, 311. 

‘ Do not seek to reform a world whose righteousness God 
never ordain^* (i. 110. S). 

It follows ‘that no human actions incur blame or 
deserve praise, and the poet says in one place 
(ii. 79. 10 f.) that only religious scruples prevented 
him from accepting this doctrine. Elsewhere he 
denies that men sin under compulsion (i. 354. 8, 
U. 254. 

‘ISihyitve unjust to each other, but the Creator of injustice 
Js Cfi* 280. 6). 


While castigating his neighbours and contem- 
poraries, Maarri does not spare himself (i. 48. 7). 
His pessimism extends to the future ; 

*If this age is bad, the next will be worse ’ (ii. 171. 17). 

(c) Asceticism . — He earnestly desired to with- 
draw from a society of knaves and hypocrites and 
a world of bitter illusions. 

‘ Would that I were a savage in the desert, idly smelling the 
spring flowers 1 ’ (ii. 28. 14). ‘ Be a hermit as far as possible, 
for one who speaks the truth is a bore to his friends’ (i. 60. 1). 
‘ The happiest man in the world is an ascetic who dies cdiila- 
less'(i. 212. 3J. 

But the value of asceticism depends on the motives 
by which it is inspired; the humble father of a 
family is superior to the ostentatious pietist (i. 208. 
17 ff.). Ma^arri seems to have learned at Baghdad, 
if nob during his earlier travels, some peculiar 
doctrines and practices of Indian origin, connected 
more particularly with the Jains. He thinks it 
wrong to kill animals for food or to hurt them in 
any way, and therefore excludes from his diet hot 
only meat, but also eggs, milk, and honey (i. 232. 
9ff., ii. 169. 9, 210. 13, 264. 13, 373. 9; cf. JBAS, 
1902, p. 313 ff.). In his opinion there is greater 
virtue in letting go a captured flea than in giving 
alms to a beggar (i. 212. 9). He praises the Indian 
custom of burning the dead instead of burying 
them, and adduces practical arguments in favour 
of cremation (i. 235. 6ff., 418. 20 f., ii. 407. 3). 
The religious enthusiasm ; of the Indian ascetics 
who throw themselves alive into the flames fills him 
with admiration (i. 260. 6ff., ii. 263. 6f.). Char- 
acteristically enough, lie alleges as a reason for 
abstaining from wine the fact that the forbidden 
beverage is destructive to the intellect (ii, 312. 14, 
361. 11). 

{d) Eeligion and ethics . — Though Ma'arri be- 
lieved the’ whole conception of religion as a super- 
natural revelation to be false, he was nevertheless 
a firm monotheist (i. 47. 12, 279. 12, 281. 4f.). 
Reason, he says, assures us of the existence of an 
eternal Creator (i. 249. 9), whom he seems to have 
identified with an omnipotent, all-encompassing 
Fate. Whether his idea of God is truly expressed 
by the orthodox phrases which he employs may be 
left an open question. At all events, his religious 
beliefs were based on intellectual conviction, not 
on traditional authority (i. 128. 8, 129. last line, 
368. 15). 

‘Truth is not to be found in tbe Pentateuch: follow tby 
reason and do what it deems good * (i 894. 8 tX 
Religion, as he defines it, is fear of God, renuncia- 
tion of pleasures, and avoidance of sin (i. 315. 12, 
361. 17, ii. 298. 12, 329. 12), but also enibr^es the 
obligation of dealing justly with every one (i. 103. 
11). He asserts that all acts and forms of worship 
are useless without obedience to the unwritten 
moral law which is prescribed by reason and con- 
science. It is evident that he regarded this law 
as supreme and sdf-sufficing, for he never made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca nor did he take port in 
the public prayers (i. 100. 8). Virtue consists not 
in fasting and praying and wearing ascetic garb, 
but in abandoning wickedness and purging the 
breast of malice and envy (L 13 1). That man 

is ignorant of true piety who, when he- has an 
opportunity of satis^ing Ms desires, does not 
abriiam (ii. 159. 13 1); A trivial wrong to one’s 
neighbour: will be more severely punished hereafter 
than neglect to fast or pray (ii. 294, 9)^, Ma*arri 
had no sympathy with religious or. sectarian 
prejudice. 

He observes that, ‘when a religion is established, its ad- 
herents contemn and revile all other creeds* (ii. 405. last line), 
bnt his own opinion is that a Christian priest may do one 
more good than a Muslim preacherOi. 98. 7). ‘ Were it not for 
tbe radical hatred implanted in human nature, churches and 
mosques would have risen side by side * (ii. 82. 5). 

Woridly ambition causes theolo^ans to write con- 
troversial books full of vain woids and endless 
analogies (i. 249. 6ff.). 
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‘ Ask pardon of God and pay no heed to what is said by Abu’l* 
Hudhail and Ibn KalJab' (i. 181. 8). 

While refusing to acknowledge any authority that 
is less than divine, the poet finds the source and 
sanction of his freedom in the reason with which 
God has endowed him. 

* Serve God JEtimself, not His servants, for religion enslaves 
and reason emancipates* (i. 326. 18). 

Though man is naturally evil, the mind can ac- 
quire virtue (i. 241. 4), Virtue must be sought 
and practised for its own sake without desire of 
praise from men or hope of reward from God : it is 
a consolation for the woes of this life (ii. 341. 15 f. ; 
cf. i. 142. 6, 312. 10, 333. 10, 437. 7). HumOity 
should go hand in hand with charity. 

* Do os you would be done by ' (ii. 87. 7). ‘ Show kindness to 
the poor and never despise them for receiving your bounty * 
(i. 175. 11). * Forget your good deeds ' 0* 849. 16). ‘ Forgive 
your neighbours, but be merciless to yourself * (1. 860. 13). ' 

Slaves ought to be treated kindly, also animals 
and birds (ii. 25. 16 f., 131. 4). If Maarri says some 
hard things about women, he is far from being a 
misogynist, and he makes handsome amends when 
he declares that a good wife is man’s first para- 
dise (i. 356. 12). He regards polygamy as unjust 
to the wife and calamitous for the husband, but 
his views on the education of women must have 
seemed to his Muslim readers curiously old- 
fashioned (i. 62. 12 ff., 192. 2 ff., ii 235. 1 ff.}. 

Literatitre.— T he moat complete biography of Ma'arri is con- 
tained in D. S. Margoliouth’s ed. of Lette/rt^ Oxford, 1898, 
Introd., and the best general survey of his religious and philo- 
sophical opinions in A. von Kremer, ‘itTeber.diephilosophischen 
Gediohte des Abul-*Alft Ma’arry,* SWA W, phiL-hist. Olasse, 
oxvii. 6 [1889]. See also, in addition to the works cited in the 
art., C. Rieu, De Alu-*l^Al(B PoetCB Arabid vita et earminibus, 
Bonn, 1843: A. von Kremer, CuUurgesehichU dss Orients 
unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 1876-77, it 386-896, also in ZDMQ 
xxix. [1876] 304-812, xxx. [1876] 40-62, xxxL [1877] 471-483, 
xxx^. [1884] 498-529; D. S. Margoiiouth, ^AbuVAli al> 
Ma*arri'8 OorresTOndenoe on Vegetarianism,* JR AS, 1902, pp. 
289-832 ; R. A. Nicholson, A Idterarg Sutory of the Arabs, 
London, 1907, pp. 818-824 ; H. Baerlein, The Diwan of Alni 7- 
Aid, do. 1908, Ahu *l‘Ald the Syrian, do. 1914 ; C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch, der arab. Litteratur, Weimar and , Berlin, 1898- 

1902, i. 264 f. Reynold A. Nicholson. 

MACEDONIANISM. — i. Introduction. — In 
the closing years of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th cent, the Arlans, Eunomians, and Macedonians 
were regarded as the most important heretical 
groups deriving their origin from the Arian contro- 
versies. Three laws of Theodosius, dating from 
A.D. 383 and 384 {Cod, TJteod, XVI. v. 11-13)^ are in 
the main directed against them, and the latest of 
these speaks of the three heretical designations as 
* inter saoras religionis oificia pro suis erroribus 
famosa nomiha.’ About three years afterwards 
Jerome (m Eph, ii. [on 4®**], ed. D. Vallarsi, Venice, 
1766-72, vii. 1, p. 610 Q^PL xxvi. 528) and, as 
far down as 450, Nestorius (XiSer Heradidis, tr. 
W, Nan, Paris, 1910, p. 148) link togjether the names 
of Arius, Macedonius,. and Eunomius in a similar 
way. Didymus of Alexandria, in his de Trinitate 
— a work which is not distinctly named in Jerome’s 
Catalogue of Authors (ch. 109), and which, there- 
fore, cannot have been written long before A.D. 
392, and may ev^n be of later date— regards the 
Aiians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, whom he 
' sometimes conjoins (ii. 11 [PO xxxix. 661 B], ii. 12 
[i5. 673 B and 688 B]), as the most outs^nding 
. . adversaries of orthodoxy. Au^stine (c, 402) brings 
them before us as the noh-Ga€holics of the East (ae 
Unit, ecd, i. iii. 6 [PL xHii. 395]} ; in 415 Jerome 
. describes them in similar terms {Ep, cxxxiii., ‘ad 
Cte^hontem ’ 11 [Vail. i. 2, p. 1040 B=P£ xxii. 

, II5SQ); and Socrates fc. 440) recognizes them as the 
hea^cal sects of Iris time {EE l. vL 41, v. xx. 1). 
Aa' the heresy drew 

(Council oi Oensta^tinopde in ^1 $ J. D. 

\ cdkitUo, Vfmi^ 17S9- 


98, iii. 560), we are so well informed that in dealing 
with them we can start from their date of origin. 
In the case of the Macedonians, however, the posi- 
tion is less favourable. It will therefore be advis- 
able, first of all, to determine the characteristic 
standpoint of the Macedonians who, towards the 
close of the 4th and in the first half of the 6th 
cent., formed a definite sect distinct from the 
orthodox Church. 

2. Sources for the history of the Macedonians 
from c. 383 to 450. — As sources for our inquiry we 
have, besides the historians of the 6th cent., the 
following works ; (a) the de Trinitate of Didymus 
mentioned above {PG xxxix. 269-992) ; {$) the 
third of the five pseudo- Athanasian dialogues, de 
THnitate (ib, xxviii, 1201-1249 : AtdXoyos V' vepl 
T^s dylttj Tptdffov, ip ^ alperiKoO (f>popoOpTosTh roD Urev- 
fiaTOfidxov MaKeSopiov dvrWeais rrpbs 'Op&68o^ov) ; (c) 
the two pseudo- Athanasian Dialogi contra Mace- 
donianos [PG xxviii. 1291-1330, and 1330-1338) ; 
and [d) the fragmentarily preserved Seimones 
Arianormi, printed in Migne [PL xiii. 693-630) 
from A. Mai’s editio princeps [Veterum scriptortm 
nova collection Rome, 1825-38, ill. ii. 208 n.). Of 
these four sources, the Bermones Arianormn, 
which seem to have been composed c. 400, or some 
years later, in the Latin-speaking portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula, are of little service for our pur- 
pose j but what they say regarding the teaching 
of the Macedonians rests, to some extent at least, 
on what * Soziphanes [of whom otherwise we know 
nothing], princeps eomm, scripsit* (613 C). As 
regards Didymus, de TrinitcdCy and the two sets of 
dialogues enumerated above, the present writer, 
in a recent paper (‘ Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,’ 
in Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Pretissiscnen 
Ahadevtiie der Wissenschaftenn xix. [1914] 526- 
661), seeks to show (1) that in Did. de Trin, we 
find no fewer than thirty-one fragments (printed 
and numbered loc, cit, pp. 526-534) of a learned 
dialogue of Macedonian origin, written between c, 
381 and the date of Didymus’s work ; (2) that this 
dialogue was known to and used by the author of 
the third of the live Dialogi de Trinitate, who wrote, 
as it would seem, in the period between the date 
of Did. de Trin, [c, 392) and the Neatorian contro- 
versy [c. 430), and that many sections of this third 
dialogue have probably been taken— verbatim, more 
or less— from the said Macedonian dialogue ; (3) 
that the first of the two Dialogi contra Macedoni- 
anos is of prior date to Did. de Trin,, and that its 
preliminary disquisitions (i.-viii. [pp. 1292-1301]) 
enable us to reconstruct a second dialogue of Mace- 
donian origin, considerably shorter than that 
mentioned in (1) above, and written between a.d. 
381 and e, 390 (printed as no. 32 in Loofs, ‘ Zwei 
maced. Dialoge,’ p. 636 f.). With these data at our 
disposal we are in a position to sketch the teaching 
of the Macedonians to a great extent from their 
own writings, and, in order to bring out this point 
clearly, we shall in the following paragraphs, when 
quoting from the two Macedonian di^ogues in 
question, give the number of the relevant fragment 
as found in the present writer’s paper cited above. 

3. Doctrine of the Macedonians in the same 

period.— The leading doctiine of the Macedonians 
IS found in the thesis characterized by their ^po- 
nents as ‘ Pneumatomachian,’ viz. that the Holy 
Spirit is not to be designated 0c<5s (frag. 32, 
lines 1-8, Died, e. Maced, i, 1 [p. 1232 A] ; ;frag. 
29, Did. de Trin. in. xxxvi. [p, 9^B}}i The 
development of.sthis thesis, oh- its negative side 
seems to have been conditioned^ ^bhg the Mace- 
donians by the anti^etic positions ol the Nlceeno- 
Constantinipolitan Macedonians dis- 

puted the Kvptako(fe^0oit of the Holy Spirit (fr^. 
3^ Maced, i, 3 [p. 1293 B]), Eus 

tfi, bid. disTHn, H. vii. 3 [p. 573 A]), 
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and His wpo<rKvvr}Tiov elvai (frag. 32, 11. 13-33, DiaL 
c. Maced, i, 4 [p. 1293 C, D] ; frag. 12, Did. de Trin. 

II. vi. 18 [p. 645 B,^C ] ; frag. 22, th,. il. x. [p. 641 B])^ 
Only r(p dpdjuart rod 11v€{)fWLros ffwaptBfieirai [^c. 
Tpiddi] (frag. 32, 11. 83-36, Dial. c. Maced, i. 6 [p. 
1297 C]). On the positive side it was urged that 
in 1 Ti 6®^ St. Paul does not mention the Holy 
^irit it)S a-wrd^as rots dyyi\oi5 (frag. 14, Did. 
ofe Trin. n. vi. 19 [p. 648 B, C] ; of. frag. 18, ib, H. 
vii. 8 [p. 681 D]: K^rdyerai . . . rh "Ay lOP UvevfM 
eii iyyhiOV <piLi(rtv); the angels, too, are dyiot ml 
Tved/iara roO QeoO (frag. 4, ib. II. iv. [p. 481 B]). 
The Holy Spirit, however, was not regarded as 
merely one of the angels; He was described as 
OeoD ^TTCtiP rj dyydXtav dk Kpeirrayp, pJffriP 

Ttpdi. 4>TLf(Ftv KoX rd^ip eiXfix^s (frag. 17, ib. n. vii. 3 
[p. 676 B]). Nor is it only orthodox writers who 
on these pounds ascribe to the Macedonians the 
doctrine tliat the Holy Spirit is a created being, 
for we find it stated also in the Sermones Arianm^^wi 
that ‘ Macedoniani Spiritum Sanctum iussu Patris 
per Filium creatum defendant, et nuntium et 
ministi’um Patris eum esse prsedicant, sicut et 
nos’ {PL xiii. 611 A). The Macedonians them- 
selves sought rather to disguise their position 
here; for, although they were willing to admit 
that the Spirit was included among the vdpra of 
Jn 1® : v&PTa Sl* atrov (i.e. Sid. rod ASyov) iydpero 
(frag. 32, 11. 44-46, Dial. c. Alaced. i. 8 [p. 1300 C]; 
frag. 27, Did. de Trin. in. xxxii. [p. 957 B]), they 
expressly denied that He should on that account 
be described as rlAv KnarfidTiap ^p {loc. cit. : oS kolpojtoi* 
eirai rois iratrt fiova^iKhv Sv rh "Ayiop Jlvevixa. ; cf. frag. 
20, Did. de Trin. II. viii. 1 [p. 617 C] : oure eh Betic^p 
d^lap dvdyovai rb DiveGjua, oGre els rijp tcop XolttQp tpilfcnv 
KaBiXKovfftv). Even so, however, they do not ad- 
vance beyond the Arian doctrine of the Spirit, as 
the Sermones Ariano^^um likewise assert that 
‘Spiritus Sanctus . . , melior et maior ceteris 
omnibns in tertio loco ... smgularis atque solus 
ill sua singularitate dinoscitur ’ (PX xiii. 601 A). 

In their interpretation of the Scripture texts on 
which the orthodox writers based their doctrine 
of the Spirit, the Macedonians proceeded partly 
on grounds of purely grammatical exegesis — e.p., 
frag. 32, 1. 12, Dial. c. Maced, i. 3 (p. 1293 B) : vepl 
Tov Kvplov \iyei [^c. Paul, in 2 Co 3^] 8ri 6 kt^oios rb 
ILpevjja ; and partly on arguments of textual criti- 
cism — e,g., that in Ro 8^^ we should read 6A rb 
ipoucovp adrov IlreO^, as the one or two MSS with 
Bed ToO ipoiKovpTost tcrS. in the hands of the orthodox | 
had been tampered with (frag, 25, Did. de Trin. ii, xi i 
[p. 664 C] ; c£ Dial, de THn. iii, 20 [p. 1233 B, C]), 
while in Ph 3® the correct reading was irpedp^n 
not 6co0 (fra^26, Did. loc. cit. 664 B, etc.; of. 
frag. 25, 11. 9-13, Did. loc. dt. and Dial, de Trin. 
iii. 26 Cp. 1244 B, C]) ; partly, again, they applied 
the principle that oG xpV bfiupvfdais ^ ervviapvfilais dj 
ofAOioKe^Lais Tpoaix^ip (frag, 3, Did. de Trin, II. iii 
[p. 476 A]), or that rd dWTryopiKQs ^ vpocnrYopiKQs ^ 

fUTCuffopiKtas ^ hfiAavTupaas \ey6fjiepa xp^ SbyfMros 
dteplfieutp vapaXafiL^dpeip (frag. 23a, ib. H. x, [p, 
645 A3). It seems clear that the last of these 
devices was largely adopted by the Macedonians 
{of. the bnvpSfiLuts also in frag. 9, Did. ii. vL 4 [p. 
616 C], and frag. 19, 1. 19, ib, n. viii. 1 [p. 606 B]). 
A view held by the learned, and supposed— 

, wrongly, as the present writer thinks— to have 
the support of Augustine (PX xiii, 39), viz. that 
certain Macedonians regarded the Spirit as a SSpafii^ 
dPVTrSararos^of. J. A. Minnelli’s note [83] on Did, 
de Trin. I. xviii. =PG xxxix. 357, n. 83), cannot be 
/ Verified directly from Macedonian sources. It 
appears to lack probability, and seems to the 
. ' present writer to have no better support than the 
and forced interpretations of orthodox con- 
(Did. de Trin. XL viii. 1 [p. 620 A]), 
of certain passages in 


which the Macedonians distin^ished between the 
TlveOfia "Ayiop and the spiritual power of God in- 
separable from God Himself (Dial, de Trin. iii. 23 
[p. 1240 A] ; Dial, c. Maced, i. 20 [p. 1328 B, C] ; 
cf. Did, de Sjpiritu Sancto^ xxiii^ [PG xxxix. 
1053 A]). 

As regards the Christology of the Macedonians, 
we have, as far as the present writer knows, only 
a single statement emanating directly from the 
Macedonian side, and unfortunately it cannot be 
detached with certainty from its context. In the 
Sermones Arianorum we read as follows : 

* Macedonian! post hsec omnia [there is, unhappily, a lacuna 
in what precedes] corrigunt se et dicunt : Filium similem per 
omnia et in omnibus Deo Patri esse dicimus ; his autem qui 
dicunt esse differentiam inter lumen natum et inter lumen non 
natum, non communioamus, quia nullam differentiam esse inter 
deum natum et inter Deum non natum dicimus; cequales 
honore, cequales virtute Soziphanes, princeps eorum, scripsit’ 
(Pi xiii. 613 B,0). 

Is it only the ■words here italicized that are 
ascribed to Soziphanes, or are we to regard tlie 
whole statement, i.e. also the affirmation of the 
doctrine Sfiotos Kard ‘trdvrii (and therefore /card 
oitrlaph as a formulation due to him or some other 
Macedonian? Be this as it may, the present 
writer has now — formerly he advocated a different 
view (cf. PRE^ xii. 47) — no doubt that the sect 
of the Macedonians (and it is of the sect only that 
we are meanwhile speaking) were Homoiousian, 
not Homoousian, in ttieir mode of thought. This 
is, in fact, distinctly stated— even if we leave out 
of account the passage just quoted from the 
Sei*mones Arianorum-~^y Didymus (de Trin. I. 
xxxiv. [p, 437 A] : ofwioiia-top ... ml bfiooTUciop 
Xiyopres), by the author of the Dial, de Trin. 
(iii. 1 [p. 12040]: ijfiets [oi MaKedopiaPoQ . . , o^w- 
oiriov Xiyoixev ml oGx 6juoot^<riop), and by the writer 
of the Dial. c. Maced, (ii, [p. 1336 B, C]) ; and 
there are good grounds (cf. Loofs, *Zwei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 549 f.) for supposing that the passage 
in Dial, de Trin. iii. 16 {kKv 8p roSrufP Sel^rjSf ylvopai 
ofiQovffKurHjs [p. 1228 A]) is borrowed from the 
longer Macedonian dialogue. There is in addi- 
tion the fact that the so-called Confession of 
Lucian (Athanasius, de Synodis^ xxiii. [ PG xxvi. 
721 B]), which the Macedonians, to judge from 
their own utterances (cf. Loofs, *Zwei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 660 f.), would seem to have re- 

f arded as thew confession, does not contain the 
[omoousia. The present writer has therefore no 
doubt that the Macedonians of the closing years 
of the 4th cent, and the first half of the 5th cent, 
were Homoiousians in their mode of thought. 
Statements to the contrary are found only among 
Western writers who did not know the facts 
(Augustine, de Hceres. Iii. : ‘ de Patre et Filio recte 
sentiunt, quod unius sint eiusdemque substantiae ’ ; 
also Philastrius [see below]), or among Arians and 
Eunomians, who regarded the Homoiousia as no 
less objectionable than the Homoousia {Sermones 
Arianortcm [PL xiii. 611 A]: ‘de Patro et Filio 
convenit lUis ’ ; on Philostorgius cf. J. Bidez, in the 
pref. to his ed., Leipzig, .1918, p. cxxivf.), . More- 
over, in circles where the Homoousian orthodoxy 
of the later Nicseans differentiated the rpeh bro- 
ardreis in an almost polytheistic fashion (Dial, de 
Trin. iii. 6 fp. 12i2A3=!Dtfl^, e. Maced, i. 18 [p.^ 
1320]), the distinction between the Homoiousian 
and the Homoousian way of thinking was so 
slight that even the author of the Dial. c. 
Maced. ^ who was acquainted ^th the Homoi- 
busian teaching of the sect (ii. [pp. 1329 C, 1336 C]), 
could represent the Macedoxuaii as saying to 
the orthodox Tre/ri \TkP roC TloO mXQs Tdyets (i. 20 
[p. 13260]). As' regards their Christolo^ in the 
narrower sense, it need only be observed that, 
according to the Dial. c. Maced, (ii. [pp. 13290, 
1333 C]}, the Macedonians, like the Allans, denied 
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that the Tids a-apKuffeis, or Tlds ^vtjpdpt/jiryjK^s, had a 
human soul. 

4 . The relation between these Macedonians and 
the Homoiousians of the 4th century.— What we 
know of the teachings of the Macedonians in the 
period between A.D. c. 381 and c. 430 (cf. § 3 ) w^ould 
make it necessary to assume (even if we had no 
direct information on the point) that the sect w’as 
historically connected with the Homoiousian or 
senii-Arian party. In point of fact, however — 
even apart from Rufinus, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
whom meanwhile we leave out of account (cf. § 5 , 
below) — that connexion can be traced in the older 
sources. Jerome, who, when referring (c. 380) in 
his Chronicle {ad ann, 342 [ed. R. Helm, Leipzig, 
1913, p. 235 h]) to the installation of Macedonius 
as bishop of Constantinople, does not fail to add, 

‘ a quo nunc hceresis Macedoniana,’ regards the 
Homoiousian doctrine alone as the * Macedonianum 
dogma ’ {ad ami, 364 \ib, p. 243 d]) ; and in the 
famous twenty-four anathemas of Damasus (a.d. 
380 [?]), given by Theodoret {HE v. 11 [ed. L. 
Parmentier, Leipzig, 1911, p. 298 ; in Latin, PXxiii. 
359 A ; cf, Parmentier, p. Ixxxii]), all that is said 
of the is : 

oirtve; iit rris 'Apeiov Ka.Ta.y6fJi.cvoL ov)(l t^v aaripeiav aX\d. 
TT}v Trpoonj^op^av einjWaiav. 

Further, Auxentius of Dorostoruni writes (c. A.D. 
383) of IJlfilas as follows : 

* Omoeusion Autem dissipabat, quia . . . Filium similcm esse 
Patri suo non seesundum Macedonianam fi*audulentani pravi- 
tatem dioebat’ (ed. F. Kauffmann, Aiis der SchuU des WidJUa 
{^Texte und UntersucMtngen zur altgerman. Religioyisgeach.t 
i., Sbrassburg-, 1899, p. 74; cf. p. 17). 

Bye. 380, however, the ‘Macedonianum dogma' 
embraced also the Pneumatomachian thesis. The 
*B.fjLiapiavoi, ijyow JlvevfiaTOfjt.dxoi, who were con- 
demned by the Synod of Constantinople (38 1, can. 1 ; 
Mansi, iii. 659), were, like the Pneumatomachian 1 
Semiariani of Philastrius {Hesr. Ixvii. ; Corpus 
hwres.f ed. F, Oehler, Berlin, 1856, i. 66), induhit- 
ably, in part at least, the same as the Macedonians i 
of Jerome. Nicetas likewise, hardly before 381, 
speaks distinctly of the ‘ Macedonian! vel eorum 
in hac curiositate participes ' as those ‘ qui quses- 
tionem de Spiritu induxerunt ' {de Bpir, v. 2 {PL lii. 
853 B]). As the anathemas of Damasus in their 
opening words impugn Pneumatomachian ideas — 
though without applying any heretical designation 
— we may probably infer that Damasus was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Spirit held 
by the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians. 
And the reason that Auxentius does not mention 
the Macedonian doctrine of the Spirit is that, like 
Ulfilas, he had nothing to criticize in the so-called 
Pneumatomachian ideas.^ For, like Origen, all 
the theologians who in the Arian controversy 
rejected The Homoousia of the Son affirmed by the 
Nicene Creed — Eusebians, Arians, Homoiousians, 
and Eunomians— regarded the Spirit as a KrltTfia 
subordinate to the Son. Even the Nicene Creed 
itself did not proscribe that view ; all that it says 
regarding the Spirit is : Kal Iwurredofiev} eU r^LyLOP 
Uved/Aa. Moreover, its partisans were at first con- 
cerned to assail only the Logos-doctrine of their 
opponents. At the earliest it was in the Epistles 
to Serapion {PG xxvi. 529-676), written by Atha- 
nasius during his exile from 9th Feb. 356 to 21st 
Feb. 362, that that theologian contended also for 
the Homoousia of the Spirit. The opponents of 
whom Serapion had informed him, and against 
whom these Epistles were directed— dvh 
TUP ’ApeutPwv dih'rijp mThrov TloO roO 0eou pKoATirrifAldP, 
._ tf>povovPT€S Karh roO *Aylov Upeiparos xal lUyopres 

: abrb p^ iiSpov ^:r£cr/wt, dXXA ml tQjv \eirovpyiKQp irveXi- 
stpai (Ep, L.l [p. 529 f.])— were obvi- 
ou^y'^ the precursors of the Macedonians of the 

I The words * Pnepmatomacbos ’ in Auxentins, IxLYed. 

EaofEbaahn, 7^ rest upon a false reading and a.false oon|ec- 
tore ; of, ffljm JSrtde, 1914, p, 88,fl. - 


5th century. This is shown by the demonstrable 
similarity between the Dialogues of Didymus and 
the Epistles to Serapion in many of their ideas, 
although the former is, no doubt, dependent upon 
the latter (of., e.g.., ad Scrap, i. 10 [pp. 556 C and 
557 iV] with Did. de Trioi. ii. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, CJ). 
Not only do the opponents of Athanasius as well 
as those of Didymus make use of 1 Ti 5®^ as a 
‘dictum probans ' (Xj3. ad Scrap, i. 10; Did. loo, 
cit, ; cf. also Basilius, de Spir. Sancton xiii. 29 {PG 
xxxii. 117 C])— here Didymus may well have bor- 
rowed from Athanasius — but we find also that Am 
4^* (xr/fwr rb TTveO/ia) and Zee 4® (6 dyyeXos 6 \a\up 
iu ifxoi) are appealed to by the opponents of Atha- 
nasius {Ep, i. 9 [p. 552 B, (JJ, i. 11 [p. 557 B]) as well 
as by the Macedonians of the 5tli cent. {Dial, de 
Trin. iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C] and 23 [p. 1237 C]). Above 
all, we have the fact that the mockery poured by 
Athanasius upon the rpSiroL recognized by his ad- 
versaries {Ep, i. 7 [p. 548 B])— whom he stigmatizes 
as TporiKol {ib. 21 [p. 580 D], 32 [p. 605 A])— recalls 
that Macedonian practice of resorting to 
cvpcavvfjLLcLLs, etc., to whicli Didymus draws atten- 
tion. ^ 

It is surprising, however, that Athanasius here 
makes no mention of Macedonius ; as a matter of 
fact, he names no exponent of the doctrine which 
he criticizes.^ Nor even later, when, as a result of 
the attitude assumed by Athanasius, of the ana- 
thema uttered by the Alexandrian Synod of a.d. 
362 against all who regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
ktUt/jia (Athan. ad Ant, iii. {PG xxvi. 800 A]), and 
of the acceptance of that doctrine by Meletins of 
Antioch at an Antiochian Synod of a.d. 363 (Mansi, 
iii. 366 f.), many had become interested in the 
Pneumatomachian question, do we hear anything, 
to begin with, about Macedonius himself. Neither 
BasU of Caesarea, who in 372 went definitely 
over to the anti-Pneumatomachian side, and for 
blrat as for other reasons quarrelled with his friend 
Eustathius of Sebaste in the follo■^ving year, and 
who composed his de Spiritu Sancto {PG xxxii. 
67-218) in 375, nor Epiphanins, who, w^riting in 
376, inserts the llvevp.wro[jAxoi in his catalogue of 
heretics {Beer, Ixxiv.), mentions Macedonius by 
name. Epiphanins, without giving any name at 
all, is content to characterize the Pneumato- 
niachians as dirb rQp'Jip.iapeiup Kal 'OpBoSo^uv rivis; 
Basil, in his de Spwitu Sancto, likewise gives 
no name ; but two years later (377) he states that 
Eustathius is the rrpUTOffrdTTfi rQp UpevfAaTOfidxt^P 
aiplcre(05 {Ep. cclxiii. 3 [p. 980 B] ; on the attitude 
of Eustathius towards the doctrine of the Spirit as 
a created being cf. Soc. HE n. xlv. 6). In view 
of these facts, we must ask what was the con- 
nexion between the Macedonians and their 
nominal head. 

5 . Macedonius and the Macedonians.— This 
question leads us to a consideration of the life of 
Macedonius. It will not be necessary to discuss 
here the difficulties regarding the date and circum- 
stances of his elevation to the episcopal throne of 
Constantinople (on these matters the jjresent writer 
may perhaps refer to his art, ‘ Macedonius,* in PEE^, 
andtioE; Schwartz, ‘Zur Geschichte des Athanasius j’ 
ix., in GGN, hist-phil. Klasse, 1911, p. 476 
Here we need merely state that Macedonius, who, 

i The bishops Acadus of Cossarea and Patiophilus'of Scytho: 
polis, to whom he alludes in Bp, ad Serap, iv, 7 Ip. 648 were 
Arian Homoians. ; ' . 

3 Although Y. Schultze (J.2£cAr{s^ St&dte ur^Lands^t^t^i: 
I, Ecnstantinopeli Leipziff, 1913, p. 46, notey.fegsjm the 

resent writer’s labours on this subjects inferior to wlwt was 

one nearly twenty years^ earlier- by Frana J&cSer CJpe 
arebaruxn Constantinopolitanoruin-f^t&iepiiS'et de d3ronol<^ia 
octo primorum patrisrdmrUmj’^^Jn phitologicce 

Jenmm, iii. (1^4] 263^883), yet the-present .wiitercannot with- 
draw his objection in principle tO' what he regards as an un- 
sdenttOo mwe of ndng ^oonttes and Sozomen xii. 43 ; 

t!f. xvliL 48e),andto.S^Ultpe'sftiKi Fischer’s over-exaltation of 
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according to Socrates (ii. vi.), had as an aged 
deacon (rj ifkiKlg. yipw) contested the see of Con- 
stantinople with Paul upon the death of Alexander 
(installed, in all likelihood, while Constantine was 
still reigning), found himself in secure possession 
of the see after what the present writer {SKy 1909, 
p. 294) regards as the final deposition of Paul in 
342, He had been raised to the dignity by the 
anti-Nicene party, and, as regards his theological 
position, must have belonged to it, although, as 
the presbyter of Paul, he must have been in ecclesi- 
astical communion with the latter (Athan, HisL 
Ar. vii. [PG xxv. 701 A]). This does not neces- 
sarily imply that he had been an * Arian ’ ; for the 
later Homoiousians also belonged, till A.D, 358, to 
the ' Eusebian ’ group of the opposition, and even 
at the event which ushers in the rise of tlie 
Homoiousians, Macedonius, as documentary evi- 
dence shows, is found in that group ; the Epistle of 
George of Laodicea, written in 358, and preserved 
by Sozomen (iv. xiii. 2f.), names him first among 
tne persons addressed. Epiphanius {Hcbt, Ixxiii. 
23 and 27 [ed. D, Petavius, Paris, 1622, 870 D and 
875 C—PG xlii. 446 A, 456 B]) recognizes him as 
one of the Homoiousian party which was (from 
368) opposed to the Acaoians, the later Homoians, 
just as his presbyter, Marathonius, subsequently ^ 
bmhop of Nicomedia, and Eleusius, whom ne made 
bishop of Cyzicus (Soc, II. xxxviii. 4; Soz. iv. 
XX. 2), were partisans of Basil of Aneyra and 
Eustatliius of Sebaste.® At the Synod of Seleucia 
(369) he was associated with Eleusius and the 
other Homoiousians in supporting Basil ag^st 
the Acaoians (Soz. iv. xxii, 7 fi*.), and, like Basil, 
Eleusius, Eustathius, and other Homoiousians — 
as, indeed, the most prominent of them all — ^he 
was deposed by the Acaoians at the end of the 
year 359 or in January 360 (Jer. Chron. ad atm, 
359 [ed. Helm, p. 241 h] j Philostorg. v. 1 [ed. 
Bidez, p, 66 ; cf. p. 224] ; S^. n. xlii. 3 ; Soz. iv. 
xxiv, 3). He then retired, according to Sozomen 
xxvi. 1), to a place in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, and died there. He cannot have very 
long siurvived his deposition, as he does not appear 
in the important movements of his party after 364, 
In the interval between his deposition and his 
death, according to Socrates (ll. xlv. 1-3) and 
Sozomen (iv. xxvii. 1, 2),® he founded a new party, 
Socrates states that (by letter? [see below]) ne 
called upon his associates Sophronius (of Pompei- 
opolis) and Eleusius (of Cyzicus) to adhere for the 
, future to the Antiochian formula recognized at 
Selenci^ z.e. the Confession of Lucian (cf. C. P. 
Caspari, AUe und Tmie Quellen, Christiania, 1879, 
p. 42 f.). Sozomen (iv. xxvii. 1) is more explicit : 

<tc<n9y€(TQ Bk ihv Ytiv ©e&v etvat, Kara iravra Kal Kar ovtriav 
OfiOioy Ttf HArpt* rb fii ^Aytov TXv€vim. afjuotpov rSiv twriav irpearpeiOiV 
atrei^veTa, Kal vmjpcTTjv kcAmv Kal o<ra vepl ray Betav 

<tyy«A«K Aeyav ovk ov dpaproc. 

Rufiiius {EE i. 25 [ed. T. Mommsen, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 990]) somewhat earlier makes a similar 
statement. The tradition is nevertheless unten- 
able; It refers in reality to the earliest public 
app^anee of the Homoiousians, not of the Mace- 
donians, and it displays even less knowledge of 
the actual beginnings of the Homoiousian party 
some two years previously than does Philostoi^ms 
(iv. 9 [p. 62]), Then, in the further course of the 
narratives of Socrates and Sozomen, the term 
'Macedonians’ becomes, in conformity inth that 
report, thejr^ular designation of tlie Homoiousians 
generally. Thus the ‘ Macedonians^’ in the reign 
JOf. rHlemont, Mimoires^ Venice ed,, vi. 89?, ?70. 

^ I o” ^tb. PbUostoigius, 
viii 17 (ed. Bidez, p. 115). ’ 

t may be remarked that these two Church historians differ 
IgEtohly in their jud^ent of Macedonius ; for, while Socmtes 
him, Sozomen betrays a certain admiration of 
w Jr which he shared with Marathonius (cf, Soz. 


of Valens, draw closer to the orthodox party ; 
they accept the 6/itooi5crtov they come to an under- 
standing with Pope Liberius, and, especially in 
Constantinople, live in religious communion with 
the orthodox (cf. esp. Soz. vii. ii. 2), until at length 
(cf. lb, 3), after the death of Valens, they once 
more stand forth as a party by themselves. But, 
had the Homoiousians been in reality universa-Uy 
designated Macedonians, as Socrates and Sozomen 
assume, we should ceriainly have found some 
evidence of the fact in Athanasius and the Cappa- 
docians. One is prompted to ask, nevertheless, 
whether the statement of Sozomen (Y. xiv. 1), viz. 
that during Julian’s reign ol Qv 

*EXej5<rios Kal "BiicrTddio^ Kal ^<a^p6pioSf ifdTj eh rb Tpo- 
<pavis MaKedovLavol KaXelcrdai dp^iMepoiy can possibly 
be based upon mere error. We are compelled to 
assume that, just as in Antioch, after the installa- 
tion of Euzoius, the loyal adherents of Meletius 
came to be called ‘ Meletians,’ so in Constantinople 
the followers of the deposed Macedonius who did 
not attach themselves to tfie church of Eudoxius, 
liis successor (Soz. IV. xxvii. 7, vm. i. 7), were 
presently designated 'Macedonians.’ The con- 
nexion between Macedonius and the later ' Mace- 
donians ’ would thus simply be that the latter 
gained accessions from the Homoiousian circles of 
which the adherents of Macedonius, as dwellers in 
the metropolis, formed the best-known group in 
the Balkan Peninsula. This solution of the nis- 
torical problem — a solution which surrenders the 
literal significance of the name ' Macedonians ’—is 
certainly a possible one. For it was in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Constantinople — on the Hellespont, in 
Bithynia, and in Thrace— that the 'Macedonians’ 
were most numerous (Soz. IV. xxvii, 2 ; Soc. li. 
3dv. 8, IV. iv. 5) ; and it is from Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood that, with a single exception 
(Damasus), our oldest authorities for the use of 
the name (Jerome, Auxentius, Nicetas) are de- 
rived, while both Socrates (cf. v, xxiv, 9) and 
^zomen (cf. n. iii. 10) wrote largely under the 
influence of the same local tradition. In view of 
the active intercourse between Rome and Con- 
stantinople, the single exception of Damasus does 
not mean much. Rufinus, again, may have gained 
his information from Jerome through literary 
channels (cf, Jer. Chron, ad ann. 364 [ed. Helm, 
p. 243 d] with Ruf. HE i. 25 [p. 990]) as well as by 
personal contact ; and Didymus had relations with 
both. Moreover, the random use of the name 
'Macedonians’ is confirmed by the fact that, 
according to Socrates (n. xlv. 4) and Sozomen 
(IV. xxvii. 6), the Macedonians were also called 
' Marathonians ’ ; and Sozomen {loc, c^^.) even ex- 
presses the opinion that, in view of the personal 
and material support for which the party were 
indebted to Marathonius, the name was not in- 
appropriate. 

Still, it is quite intelligible that K. Holl (ZKG 
XXV. 3881), especially in view, of , the witness of 
Didymus, should put forward the question whether 
the connexion between Macedonius and the Mace- 
donians was not, , after all, of a more, substantial 
chp^ter. The present writer is, however, of 
pinion that theinfotmatioh possessi^. by Didymus 
is less than Holl xhafees out, Didymus seems, 
to have r^rded Mar athonius as the successor of 
IMLacedonina (deTrmi n. x. [p. 633 A] : '*Xpeiav(av twv 
X9ip&r<fpyp(xdvrw rbv TAftKeBbviov koX 

funrj ; and if, as the present writer 

thinks possible (ol 'Zwei maced, Dialoge,’ p. 
644), the per^n addressed in de Trin, ii. viii. 1 
{p. 613 C) is not the author of the Macedonian 
dialogue, but, by a figure of rhetoric (of. frag, 17, 
Did. de Trim, ii. vii. 3 [p. 576 A]), Macedonius 
himself, then the information given in de Trin, ii. 
viii. 1, viz. that Macedonius was made bishop by the 
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Arians, but was previously a deacon of the orthodox 
Church, supplements that given in n. x. only by 
the latter — and, indeed, correct (cf. Soc. ii. vi. 3) — 
statement. Nor is it inconceivable that Didymus 
obtained the name ‘ Macedonians’ and his informa- 
tion regarding Macedonius from the Macedonian 
dialogue used by him. Yet the correspondence 
between what that dialogue tells us regarding the 
Macedonian teaching and what Athanasius must 
have known when he wrote his Epistles to Serapion 
is striking. Can it liave been the case that 
the above-mentioned summons of Macedonius to 
Eleusius and Sophronius, referred to by Socrates 
(II. xlv. 2), was contained in a letter, and that this 
letter had come into Serapion’s hands ? This would 
explain how the Alexandrians had obtained in- 
formation regarding the Macedonians ata relatively 
early stage; it would explain the information 
possessed by Didymus regarding the aipea-tdpxv^ 
MaK€S6pLos, and also the account given by Socrates 
(and Sozomen) of the origin of the Homoiousian 
party. The hypothesis is not impossible ; for the 
first letter of Athanasius to Serapion may quite 
well have been written as late as A.D. 361. The 
point, however, cannot be decided in the present 
state of bur knowledge. 

^ 6. The persistence or recrudescence of H omoiou- 
sianism amon^ the Macedonians. — There is still 
another question to be considered. Athanasius 
was aware that those who were known to Serapion 
as opposed to the Deity of the Holy Spirit felt 
themselves repelled by the Arian ‘ blasphemy ’ 
against the Son {Ep, ad Serap, i. 1 [p. 520 r.]), and 
that th^ were detested by the Anans (ib, i. 32 
[p. 605 !B] ; tliis fits in remarkably well with the 
situation from the beginning of A.D, 860). Some- 
what later the Homoiousians (‘Macedonians’}, as 
a result of negotiations with Liberius at a synod 
held at Tyana in 367, passed completely over to 
the side of the Nicene Creed (Basil, Ep. ccxliv, 5 
[FG xxxii. 917 D]; Soz. Vl. xii. 2f. ; cf. Sabinus, 
ap, Soc. IV. xii. 11). Thereafter, as we read (Soc. 
V. iv. 1 ; Soz. VII. ii. 2), the ‘ Macedonians,’ who 
at that time had neither a church nor a bishop in 
Constantinople (Soz. iv. xxvii. 6, viii. i. 7), main- 
tained ecclesiastical communion with the Homoou- 
sians. Thus the question arises how it came about 
that the later Macedonian doctrine was Homoion- 
sian. Basil {Ep, ccxliv. 9 [PG xxxii. 924 B]) tells 
us that, at a synod held at Cyzicus in ’A.D, 376— 
otherwise unknown to us (Loofs, Emtathius, p. 
17 f.) — ^Eustathius of Sehaste, the TpuTtxrTdTrjs ttjs 
T wy ILy€v/iaTopi.ax(>}v alpicreas (of, § 4). -subscribed a 
formula which, together with Pneumatomaehian 
clauses, contained statements pointing away from 
the Nicene Creed to tlie Homoiousion (t6 biiooitriw 
Karacrivdo’avr^s rb mr* obcrtav bfioLoy vvy i7ri^ipov(rL)f 
and that from 375 he had drawn closer, ecclesias- 
tically, to the Homoiousian court-bisliops (Basil, 
Ep, ccxliv. 7 Cp. 921 A, B] ; cf, 6 [p. 920 A], ccli. 3 
[p. 936 B]; cf. JuQofa, E'listathms, p. 76 ff’.); Basil 
is of opinion that the fundamental Arian tendency 
of Eustathius had once more manifested itself j 
(Ep, cxxx. 1 [p. 564 A]). Was this reversion of 
Eustathius to the Homoiousion— an act that (as he 
merely suppresses, 'without overtly rejecting, the 
Homoousion) did not as such altogether exclude rc- 
, cognition of the Nicene Creed a decisive factor in 
the later position of the Macedonians ? Our sources 
do not enable us to answer the question. But to 
the present writer it seems beyond doubt that what 
is said of Eustathius lends support to an 
account of similar purport given hy Sozomen (vii, 

■ , ii* S)j and less fully by Socrates (V, iv. 2f.), r^ard- 
; ing a ^nod held at Antioch ini Caria (376). These 

1 Of. XiCK^ p. 78, with note 2, Where, however, 

the defeotei of Eost&thiltd from the Mcene Creed .is sot. 
sufficiently 


j historians record that, when, after the death 0 
VaIens(9thAug. 378), the Emperor Gratian enactet 
a law (not now extant) conferring . freedom o. 
worship upon all religious parties except th( 
Manichseans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians 
(Soc. V. ii. 1 ; Soz. VII. i. 3), the Macedonians 
seceded again from the Homoousians, with whom 
they had hitherto been in communion, abandoning 
the Nicene Creed, and asserting their preference 
for the 6/xotoi5<rtos as against the 6fjioob<rios, From 
that time a section of the Macedonians (Homoiou- 
sians) had continued to exist as a distinct party 
{iSig, iKK\‘)j(Tla^oy\ while another, breaking away 
from the latter, had united themselves all the 
more closely to the Homoousians. These state- 
ments are not altogether free from difficulties. 

The present writer would not lay stress upon the 
fact that the notice in Soz. iv. xxvii. 6 (cf. the 
words ob yap ffvvsx^povvf ktK ), which obviously refers 
to this re-appearance of the Macedonians, points 
to the reign of Arcadius,^ as the notice in question 
is manifestly eiToneous. Here, indeed, Sozomen 
seems to have wTongly interpreted the statement 
of his authority (Sabinus), which he renders 
verbatim in vili. i. 7.® May it not he the case, 
however, that in Soz. vi. xii. 4 we have a doublet 
of VII. ii. 3, clearly derived from Sabinus, and 
providing fresh difficulties? In vi. xii. 4 likewise 
^ve read of a synod in the Carian Antioch, where, 
in opposition to the Homoousion, the Confession 
of Lucian was made the standard ; this synod, 
however, was held subsequently to the synod of 
Tyana (367), and in opposition to those members 
of the Homoiousian party who had gone over to | 
the Homoousion. The present writer must admit 
that he finds this ‘ doublet ’—if it is a doublet— a i 

disturbing element. Still, it is possible that, as H. ' 
Valesius (AdnoL to Soz. vi. xii, 4) assumes, there j 

were two Homoiousian synods at Antioch in Caria 1 

(A.D. 368 and 378) ; and, in fact, if the bishop of 
that city was an intransigent Homoiousian, there [ 
Is much to be said for the theory. If we accept it, ! 
we must regard it as probable that the second of i 
these synods likewise gave its adherence to the | 
Confession of Lucian, which, as we have seen, was 
so highly esteemed by the Macedonians. It is in 
the period suceeedi^ that date that we find the 
later Macedonians. For Macedonianism was simply 
the Homoiousianism which, on account of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, broke away from the 
Homoiousians adhering to the Nicene Creed. The 
fact that Epipliaiiius liad also heard of certain 
Pneumatomacnians who were orthodox as regards 
their Christology (see above) proves nothing to the 
contrary, since that author wrote at a time prior 
to the synod- of Antioch ; nor is our statement 
refuted by the fact that Gregory of Nazianzus, in 
a Whitsuntide sermon of the year 381, addressed 
the Pneumatomachians as vepl rby Tlby bytalnpres' 
(Or* xii. 8 [PG’Xxxvi. 440 B]). Gregory had as 
valid grounds for this friendly judgment as had the . 
Orthodox when, shortly afterwards, at the synod 
of 381, they reminded the thirty-six Pnenmato- 
machians who attended under the leadership of 
Eleusius of their negotiations with Liberius (Soc. 

V, viii, 7 ; Soz. vii. vii. 4). 

The breach which had been started by the . 
rupture between Eustathius and Basil, and % the ' 
synods of Cyzicus and Antioch in Caria, was 
rendered absolute by the Comicii of 381* The., 
Pneumatomachians withdrew fi'om ihe CSittBcU, 
and were condemned by it (cf* f 4}. v.'The amicable 
overtures made at the instaoice 6f % r. 

to the Arians, Eunomkn;^ and .Macedonm^ at , 

2 J. Bidez hfts kindly ina>rin^;the of tbis oit that all 

^ Anexnt THS If ^ kmrce here is referring 

maktly ^ Vakhs, this would point to Grattan's 

v-;’V 
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Constantinople in 383 — Eleusius being once more 
the representative of the last-named group (Soc. 
V. X. 24; Soz. VII. xii. 9)— were unsnecessful in 
winning the sect back to the Church. The Mace- 
donians, undisturbed by the laws against heretics 
passed in 383 and 384 (cf. Soc. v. xx, 4; see 
above, § i), still remained a distinct group apart 
from the Church, but how far beyond A.D. 450 
they maintained their position the present writer 
cannot say, 

LirBRATUEB.—In addition to tho Histories of Dogma and the 
more general works dealing with the Arian controversy, the 
following may be consulted with advantage : L. S. Le Nain 
de TUlemont, M4moires pour servir d I'Kistoire eccUsiastiquCt 
ed. Venice, 1732-39; G. H. Goetze, ‘Dissertatio historica de 
Maoedonianis,’ in J. Vogt, Bibliotheca historice hceresiologicce^ 
i. 1, Hamburg, 1723, pp. 165-199 ; Damasi papoe opera^ ed. 
A. M. Merenda, Rome, 1764 {PL xiii. 109-442); F. Loofs, 
Eustathius ^ von Halle, 1898; J. Gummems, Lie 

hombusianische Partei his zum. Tode des Konstantius, Leipzig, 
1900 ; T. Schermann, Lie Gottheit des heil, Geistes naeh den 
griechischcn Vdtern.des vierien Jdhrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., 
1901 ; F. Loofs, art. ‘ Macedonius/ in PRE^ xii. 41-48 ; K. 
HoU, in ZKG xxv. [19043 388 f.; V. Schultze, Altchristliehe 
Stddte und Landschaften : L Konstantinopel (S2U-h60), Leipzig, 
1913; F. Loofs, _‘Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,* Sitmngs- 
berichte der K&nigUch Preussischen AhaAemie der WUs&n- 
schafttn, xix. [1914] 626-651. ]7. LoOFS. 

MADAGASCAR. — ^The religion of the Mala- 
gasy is extremely simple. They believe in one 
god, whom they call Zanahary, ‘creator of all 
things " ; but this god, being essentially good and, 
consequently, incapable of doing evil, is more or 
less neglected. His attributes are vague, and 
there is, properly speaking, no cult connected vdth 
him. Indeed, with the exception of sorcerers, 
there are in Madagascar no individuals or classes 
of indiv^iduals connected officially ■with any religion 
or cult. 

1. Ancestor-worship.— The shades of ancestors, 
however — for all the Malagasy believe in a future 
life— are the objects of profound veneration, and 
inspire their worshippers with, extraordinary awe. 
They are credited with all power of good and evil 
over the living, whom they visit from time to time. 
A dead husband, will sometimes pay a visit 
to his widow, and m this case the birth of post- 
humous children is considered perfectly legitimate. 
Offering,s are made to ancestors, genermly of a 
sm^l piece of ox -flesh and a few drops of rum, 
which are taken to the grave of the ancestor whose 
favours are sought, 

2. Sorcery and fetishism. — The Malagasy do 
not believe in death from natural causes, except in 
the very rare case of extreme old age. Their idea 
IS that death, is always the effect of witchcraft or 
evil spells by sorcerers, and they are, there- 
fore, careful to collect all hair-cuttings, nail- 
panngs, etc.', in case a sorcerer should find them 
and use them to work evil on their owner. The 
Sakalava kings were always accompanied by a 
servant whose sole charge was to gather up the 
earth upon which they had spat, 

. Divine^ or sorcerers play a very important part 
iu i Malagasy. The natives believe 

that they are in communication with the spirits of 
the dead and can cure disease, foretell the future, 
discern whether the outcome of any enterprise 
will be favourable and what is the most suiteble 
moment for undertaking it, indicate ludky and 
unlucky days, and warn against what is forbidden 
{foci?/). IJie Malagasy never embark upon any 
important undertaking without first consulting 
the sorcercrr who makes use of a ceremony 

m which a Isandful of seed is spread out on a dorii, 
according to well-defined rules, so as to form six- 
figures, wiiich are then interpreted with the 
aid of a code. The sikidy, which was introduced, 
ox at least very frequently employed, by the Anti- , 
morona, has been in general use throughout the ! 
island for a long time, | 


The sorcerers, who are called 7npanazary, om- 
biasat 7nasma, etc., according to the different 
provinces, have as one of their occupations— and 
that not the least lucrative— the manufacture of 
amulets or talismans {ody)^ which generally consist 
of small pieces of carved wood, bulls’ horns orna- 
mented with glass beads, or crocodiles’ teeth. The 
horns and teeth are usually filled with earth or 
sand and various small objects such as gilt nails, 
iron-filings, and so on. After invoking the god 
and sprinkling the talisman with grease, the sor- 
cerer, for a consideration, hands it over to the 
purchaser, who then hcangs it round his neck. The 
result is supposed to he that the wearer is success- 
ful in all his undertakings, fortunate in love, im- 
mune from gun-shots or crocodile bites, and so 
on. The natives have the most implicit faith in 
these ody. 

The Merina introduced the worship of national 
fetishes, which were very similar to the foregoing. 
These fetishes were regarded as royal personages, 
and had a special residence with officiating servants. 
The oldest and most famous of them was Kelima- 
laza. 

3. Fady.— In almost every case there is some 
connected with these amulets and fetishes— 

it is forbidden to do certain things and to eat 
certain foods. If this prohibition is not rigi^y 
respected, the ody loses all its virtue and is useless. 
The/<ac?y, which occurs throughout the whole of 
Madagascar, is extremely curious, and recalls the 
tabu of the Oceanians. There are some places 
which are regarded B&fady for every one, wliile 
others are fady only for certain families or even 
for certain individuals. There are fady days, when 
no one should begin anything new or start on a 
journey. If a child is born on one of these unlucky 
days, it is killed— or, rather, it was until quite 
recently, especially^ in the southern parts of the 
island — because it is supposed to bring evil upon 
its family. There are also fady words, i,e. 
words which must not be pronounced ; naturally, 
these are fast disappearing from the language. 
As an example of this we have the words which 
went to make up the names of the Sakalava kings, 
the use of which was prohibited after their death. 
These fady are really of a religious nature ; their 
aim is to appease the wrath of spirits and otherwise 
gain their favour. 

4. Human sacrifice. — Human sacrifice has now 
been abolished in Madagascar, hut it is not very 
long since it was the custom, when a Sakalava king 
was shaving for the first time, to dip the razor for 
this important operation in tlie blood of some 
famous old chief killed for the occasion. This 
ceremony was still in vogue when the king of 
M4nah4, Toera, who met his death in the attack 
on the village of Ambiky by the French troops in 
1897, reached the age of manhood. Not many years 
ago, in accordance with an ancient custom prac- 
tised in S. and W. Madagascar, the favourite wife 
of a great Mahafaly chief was killed on Ms grave, 
that he might not be alone in the other world 
four of his servants were also put. to dea^ and 
their bodies laid under those of the. chief and his 
wife, so that they might not. touch the ground. 

5. Crimes and punishments. -- The Malagasy 
have no moral code; Th^ religion seems to 
authorize anything and evei^Mng, and ^e only, 
recognized sin is failure to observe the exterhcu 
formalities of worship ; such a sin of omission may 
be absolved by the penitent’s making a small offer- 
mg to the god. 

Before Qie eonquest of Madagascar by the 
Frmioh, Justice was of an extremely summary 
nature {except in the case of the Merina, who 
had a code of laws modelled on European codes), 
based simply upon traditional use and wont. 
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Justice was meted out by the king or the village 
chief, and in certain tribes—e.^., the Betsileo— by 
an assembly of the leading men of the tribe. The 
Ux talionis was in universal use. The principal 
crimes were cow-stealing, failure to pay debts, and 
— the greatest crime of all— sorcery, which was 
always punished by death. 

6 . Ordeals and oaths.— In cases of doubt, re- 
course was had to trial by ordeal. The poison 
test, or tanghin, which has 'made so many victims 
among the Hova, is one of the best-known methods, 
and another test consisted in making the accused 
cross a river infested with crocodiles, or an arm of 
the sea where sharks abounded, these animals being- 
supposed to eat the guilty and to do no harm to 
the innocent. 

Another interesting practice is the ‘water- oath.’ 

Into a bowl half full of water are put a bullet, some powder, 
earth from a sacred spot— the tombs of the old kings of 
Imerina— and especially a bit of gold. The accused, or the 
two litigants in a law-suit, drink this water, vowing their good 
faith during the process ; and all the ills that flesh is heir to are 
supposed to fall on those who swear falsely. 

There is another ceremony similar to this — the 
‘blood-oath,’ or fatidra--A>j which two persons 
promise each other mutual aid and protection 
throughout their lives, and enter into a voluntary 
relationship more intimate and binding than real 
blood-relationship. 

To the contents of the bowl described above are added a few' 
drops of each individual’s blood, drawn from a slight cut made 
on his breast. While each holds in his hand the shaft of his 
spear or the ramrod of his gun, with the points dipped in the 
bowl, an orator announces the news of this fraternal union to 
their ancestors in an eloquent speech, and calls upon God to 
inflict the most severe punishment if either of them fails to keep 
his oath (cf., further, art. Brot£iebje[OOD [ArtificialJ, § 

7. Exorcism.— The Malagasy have a peculiar 
ceremony which shows their belief in demoniacal 
possession and exorcism. Its aim is to cure certain 
maladies, and also to render thanks to God for the 
cure eifected. This is practised chiefly in the west 
and south of the island, and is termed bUo^ or sala- 
jnanga. Those who are submitted to treatment of 
this Idnd are supposed to be possessed of a devil, 
which must be expelled. 

The patient is led out of the village to a large open space 
where a platform 10 or 12 ft. high, with a primitive ladder lead- 
ing up to it, is erected for the occasion. At the foot of this 
platform all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are grouped 
on one side, and the cattle belonging to the invalid or his 
family on the other. When he arrives, dancing and singing 
begin, and there are great libations of toaha (rum), large 
quantities of which must be consumed by the patient. The 
unfortunate man is then led into the middle of the cattle, 
where he has to point out with a stick two oxen, one of which 
acts as a kind of scape-animal and is sacred to the man’s 
parents, who treat it with every kindness, while the other is 
immediately sacrifksed and eaten by the spectators. The 
patient, drunk with alcohol, noise, and the heat of the sun, has 
tl^n to climb up to the platform— an operation not altogether 
free from risk. If he reaches the top without much help, God 
is supposed to be favourable to him and he will better ; if 
not, ms case is hopeless. Once he is safely estaoushed on the 
mat covering the top bf the platform, a woman, who has had to 
remain in a state of absolute chastity for twehty-fpur hours 
previously, gives him food which she has cooked specially for 
him, particularly newl:ir-kiUed ox-flesh. If he eats it, or even 
pretends to do so. that is a sure sign of his speedy recovery to 
heal& and long life. The tumult of singing and shouting then 
begins again 'mth redoubled energy. The nek man is left King 
there, several feet above the ground, sometimes for a very long 
time, while those who have assisted at the ceremony intoxicate 
themselves wil^ rum and gorge themselves with meat. He is 
then carried back with great pomp to his dwelling, where, 
nine times out of ten, he succumbs to the effects of his treat- 
ment. 

8. Death and disposal of the dead.— Among the 
most characteristic enstoms of the Malagasy are 
those connected with burial of the dead. The 
jfuneral rites jure not the same throughout the whole 
is^d ; some peoples hide their cemeteries in the 
idaiiof the fores^ among hills and rocks, in desert 
plai^ or anywhere far from the sight and sound 

^'Th« 'Arabic word for * devil’ is and. from this the 
Malagasy have formed Mh^ which is the name both for the evil 
spint and f(Kr the cerememy of exorcizing St. , 


of man ; others, again, bury their dead by the side ' 
of the high ro^ or right in the midst of human ; 
dwellings. The former, who are terrified at death ! 
and everything connected with it, are mainly found i 
among the coast tribes, except in the south-east, 
where the people are of Arab origin. The latter, ! 
who like to live within sight of their last resting* | 
place, belong to the centre of tlie island, and con- ' 
sist chiefly of the Merina, Betsileo, and other tribes 
civilized by the Malays. 

The eastern tribes put the dead body in the i 
hollowed-out trunk of a tree, closed with a badly- i 
fitting lid in the form of a roof, and tins improvised ; 
coffin they lay either on the ground or on a small ! 
platform in the middle of a palisade roofed over : 
with branches and leaves. 

The Antankarana make their cemeteries in the 
natural OTottoes or rock-caves found in the numer- ; 
ous small islands along the coast or in the lime- ! 
stone mountains of the north, and here again the i 
coffins, with beautifully carved lids, axe simply ■ 
laid^ on the ground. Some Betsileo and Bara [ 
.families follow the same custom, and bury their ; 
dead in the hollows and caves which abound on 
the Idgher reaches of their mountains. 

The other natives of the island bury their dead 
beneath the ground. The Avestern and southern 
tribes — the Sakalava, the Mahafaly, the Antan- | 
droy, and most of the Bara — cover their graves I 
with a heap of loose stones in the form of a long ; 
parallelepiped, while some Sakalava families sur- i 
round their tombs with posts carved in different , ' 
shapes (human beings, birds, crocodiles, etc.), which } 
recall certain cemeteries of Oceania. j 

The Merina custom is to hollow out a mortuary [ 
chamber, above which they usually build a small ' 
house for those of noble birth, ana for the Hova, ( 
or freemen, a small rectangular wall, where they j 
gather together stones and blocks or fragments of i 
quartz, with a raised stone at one end. The head ! 
is generally turned to the east, j 

All the Malagasy have the same idea of the im- s 
purity of a dead body and its power to communicate 
uncleanness to others. A funeral procession must f 
never pass in front of the king or anywhere near [ 
his residence, and it must also avoid the neighbour- J 
hood of sacred stones. Those who have taken any ^ 
part in a burial ceremony must cleanse themselves ^ 
before going home. 

As may be gathered from the prevalence of 
ancestor- worship, all the Malagasy without excep- 
tion stand in awe of the dead, and. desire above ^1 
things to be buried in the family tomb. When a ■ 
Malagasy (in particular a Merina) dies away from 
home, his urgent wish is that his relatives should . 
come, no matter how long after his death it may ; 
be, and carry his hones back to his native land. 
This desire is respected in almost all cases, and . 
even to-dayit is no rare thing to meet little pro- : 
cessions of Hova carrying hack the mortal remains . , 
of a member of their family wrapped in ,a white ■ 
cloth hung on a long bamboo pole. In many cases ; 
they go as fax as four or five Aveeks’ journey from ! 
Tananarivo. When the body cannot be recovered, J 
the pillow or mattress of the deceased is buried, ^ 
in bus stead, or a stone or a post is erected to ! 
memory at the side of the road or near his native [ 
Aullage. , j 

In Madagascar mourners cut their, hair shori 
and keep it dishevelled ; they wear coarse 
clothes, and are not allowed, to wash 01; look' in:: a 
mirror, even if they possess one— they ihust .appe^ | 
as unkempt as possible so as to = k^p bthe^ people r 
at a distance. ^On the ;death;^ ;brpafi the, phrase t 
goes in Mada^e«i"v :,wh€ 9 :e : ord|n^ : 

words would nev^ he ua^; ;in connexion with such t 
.high and exalt^ peraonagefe as kings— on the ‘ de- : 
pi a soTCirei^ a number of sumptuary 
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laws came into force which had to be strictly- 
obeyed, if one did not wish to run the risk of being 
considered responsible for the death of the king 
and of being subjected to capital punishment as j 
a sorcerer. The following are some of the restric- | 
tions enforced on the death of Kadamai. (1810-28) : | 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, with the ex- j 
ception of the heir to the throne, had to shave ' 
their heads, sleep on the ground instead of in 
beds, use neither chairs nor tables, pass each other 
without greeting in the street, neither play any 
musical instrument nor sing, have no fire or light 
at night, do no work except in the fields, refuse to 
be carried in a palanq^uin, use no mirror, go about 
bare-headed, wear no tine clothes, and, in the case 
of women, keep the shoulders bare. As in the 
East, white, not black as in Europe, is the colour 
of mourning. 

Several Malagasy tribes — e.g,, the Betsileo and 
the Antankarana— have the peculiar and repug- 
nant custom of not burying their dead immediate^ 
after death j fre(juently they even wait till decom- 
position has set in ; and in many cases the putrid 
Iiq[uid is collected and set apart. Their funeral 
watches are naturally far from agreeable, and, to 
be able to Jive at all in the midst of the nauseating 
odours, the relatives and friends of the dead man 
drink rum all the time and burn g^uantities of in- 
cense, suet, and even leather. This custom, which 
is of Oceanic origin, comes from the desire not to 
bury any putrescible or impure matter along with 
the bones. Even the tribes which do not have this 
practice generally have two burial ceremonies— 
one consisting in simply burying the dead, and the 
other taking place some years after, when nothing 
but the skeleton remains, and when the body is 
finally placed in the family tomb. Sometimes, as 
in Inierina, the body is put into the family vault 
at once, but it is wrapped round with several silk 
lamhm and is not placed in a coffin. Later, at a 
certain specified time, t^e ceremony of the mama- 
dika takes place. This consists in changing the 
soiled Imnhast and the Merina say then that they 
turn the bodies on their other side so that ttiey may 
not get tired of lying in one position. 

Funerals in Madagascar are always the occasion 
of feasts in honour of the dead. The richer the 
man is and the more cattle he possesses, the more 
brilliant are the orgies that are indulged in. Shots 
are fired and hulls are killed, the flesh being eaten 
at the funeral feast, and the head and hqrns being 
placed with great ceremony on the tomb of the 
deceased. Rum flows like water, and as long as 
there is anything left to eat or drink the feast 
continues; the funeral festivities of great and 
noble personages have been known to last for 
months. 
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: ’MaDHVAS, MADHVSCHArIS— T he 

MSdhYM or Madliviichriris are an Indian sect, one 


of the four sampraddyas^ or churches, of the 
Vaisnava Bliakti-marga (see art. Bhakti-MABGA, 
vol. ii. p. 645). It has usually been stated that 
this sect represents an attempt to form a com- 
promise or alliance between Saivas and Vai§navas,® 
but an examination of the authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith shows that this is far from the 
truth. It is therefore advisable to include in this 
article an account of the life of the founder of the 
religion, and of the legends connected with his 
coming. 

The authorities on which the following account 
is based are : (1) the (quoted as Mm,), 

which deals with the religious history of India 
down to the birth of Madhva, the founder of the 
sect ; (2) the Madhmvijaya (Mv,), which deals with 
the life of JMadhva himself ; both these works are 
in Sanskrit, and are written by one Narayana, who 
was the son of Trivikrama, an actual discide of 
Madhva ; (3) the Vdyustuti of the above Trivi- 
krama ; and (4) C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer’s Sri 
Madhwa and Madhwaism (K.), which includes a 
summary in English of (1) and (2). 

I. Accounts of the founder. — The basis of the 
Madhva religion is, first, that Vi§nu is the Brahman 
of the Ujpanisads ; and, secondly, that, whenever he 
becomes incarnate, he always has his son, Vayu, the 
air-god, as his friend and helper. Accordip^y, the 
first four srtrgas, or chapters, of Mm,, after describ- 
ing the order of creation, give detailed accounts of 
the Rama and Kr§na incarnations, Raina^s. great 
friend and ally being Hanumat, the son of Vayu, 
and Krsna’s ally being, not Arjuna, as we might 
expect, but Bhima (cf. Mv. i. 41 ), one of the fire 
heroes of the Mahdhhdrata, and also a son of the 
air-god. In both of these cases the soQship is 
looked upon as equivalent to incarnation. In the 
Mahdhhdrata Bhima is described as having per- 
formed many glorious feats, and as having con- 
quered many terrible demons; but in Madhva 
theology these are all ignored save one, which, 
compared with the others, is, in the epic, of quite 
minor importance. In the Vana-pa^'varit (Mamhh, 
iii. 11,661 ff.) it is related that Bhima attacked 
certain Yak^as or Raksasas belonging to the 
country beyond the Himalaya, and kuled their . 
leader, Manimat. Manimat had formerly offered , 
a filthy inralt to the Indian sage Agastya (the 
apostle of southern India), and had been cursed by 
him to be slain by a mortal. Such stress is laid 
upon this story by the Madhvas that they maintain 
that the version, as ive have it now in the Mahd- 
hhdrata, was, with the sanction of VySsa, the 
author of the epic, rewritten and complet€5d by 
Madhva Mmself (K. p. 42). 

The narittfeive of the events in the Kaliyuga, or present age 
of the world, commences in the 6fch sarga of J/w. At jSrst, the 
knowledge of the Vedas, as taught by Epfi^a and Bhima {Mm, 

V. 1), reigns supreme, ^en the Asuras conspire to spread false 
doctrines. The demon Sakuni, urged by OhSj^akja, the son of 
Lokayata, points out that other heresies, such as those of the 
Obarvak^ Jains, and Padupatas, had all failed (9-15). O^ere- 
fore Mapimat, who alone had sufficient skill, must become in- 
carnate as a Brahmapa ascetic, and must destroy the Vedanta, 
under cover of explaining it a6ff,). Manimat is dispatched 
with instructions to abolish the Vedas and PuT&pas, to ridicule ■ 
the tibeory that Vi^u has gvig,as, or qualifies, and to esMlish 
the identity of the soul with Brahman (19 ff A . 

Here <29} the story digresses to t^ bow at that fime the 
whole esM/^ undiar the wttaj of Buddhism, and to describe 
the efforts of ^bara and Eum%w. to refute it by the aid of the 
Pursec-Mfmdfftsd system of philosophy. TheO&isarga continues 
this, narrating, the successes of EumArila and the rise of the 
rival Prftbbfikmra sahfxA, 

At this sta^ of affairs Manimat is bom as a widow's bastard 
{Mm, Vi, 6 ; 3fn. 1 46). He is hence named Saiiikara.6 He is 


1 It is called the. Brahma-saThpraddga. because it is said to 
have been first communicated by Vi|nu to BrahmSn, who spread 
it through the world with the help of his brothers Vayu. See 
below. 

^ by Wilson, Beligimts Sects of the Sindua, p. 149. 

s The Mftdhva books uniformly change the great Soihkara'a 
name to Sailikanu The object is plain, ^a^ara means 
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brought up in great poverty, and (as a slap at the monism sub- 
sequently taught by him) it is related that in his boyhood he 
could count only one thing at a time, never being able to see 
a second {Mm. vi. 10). He is taken to Saurasjira, where, under 
the patronage of Siva, he quickly masters the' sacred books (14). 
He then goes from teacher to teacher, but is turned off by them 
for his heretical views. He invents his doctrine, described as 
^nyormdrga and nirgui!}.atm. and is hailed by the demons as 
their saviour (24). On their advice he joins the Buddhists and 
teaches Buddhism under cover of Vedilntism. He makes the 
Vedas without meaning, and equates Brahman with nothing- 
ness (iunyatva) (46). He becomes a Sakta, and messenger of 
Bhairavl, who confers upon him a magic spell (51). 

The 7th sCirga describes further disgraceful events in Saih- 
kara’s life. He seduces the wife of his Brahmai.ia host (Iff.). 
He makes converts by magic arts. He falls sick and dies. His 
last words are instructions to his disciples to uproot the learned 
Satyaprajna, the last of the groat teachers of the true Vedic 
doctrme. 

In the 8th sarga we have the doings of Saiiikara’s followers. 
They persecute their opponents, burning down monasteries, 
destroying cattle-pei;is, and by magic arts killing women and 
children (2). They forcibly convert one of their chief opponents, 
Prajhatirtha, and compel him and his disciples to adopt the 
nidyd-system (6). These, however, still secretly adhere to the 
true religion, and, after consulting Satyaprajna, determine to 
cause one disciple to become thoroughly learned in the mdyd- 
system, who should start a line of disciples, outwardly Mayins, 
but really devoted to Hari (i.e. Vi§pu). In this line of disciples 
came, in due course, Achyutaprek$L In his time the Lord, i.e. 
Vayu, became incarnate as Madhva, in the house of Madhyageha, 
and studied under Achyutaprek^a (34 fl.). The book ends with 
a brief account of Madhva’s work, specially mentioning that he 
composed a commentary on the Vedfinta Sutras utterly destroy- 
ing that made by the thief Mapimat-Saiiikara. 

It thus appears that Madhva, like Bhima, was 
an incamation of Vayu, wlm came to the earth to 
destroy the followers of Samkara and all their 
teaching, that the true I’eligion was delivered to 
the present age by Krsna and Bhima, that it was 
upheld by Kumarila in the Furva-MimdThsd, and 
that it was revived by Madhva. Saihkara’s mdydJ^ 
system was declared to be only Buddhism in dis- 
guise {frachclihannoL-Bmddha [Mv. i. 61]). There 
is na trace whatever of any attempt to reconcile 
the Saiva teaching of Saihkara with Vai§navism. 
Here also must be mentioned one other doctrine of 
Madhvism not referred to above, but of consider- 
able importance— that salvation can be obtained 
only through Vayu (ic. in the present age, through 
Madhva), and through no one else (K. p. 68). 

In Mv. the first sarga sums up briefly the con- 
tents of il/wi., special stress being again laid on the 
Jtlanimat story (i. 89), and on Bhima’s close con- 
nexion with Krsna (41). The incarnation of Vayu 
is plainly stated in ii. 24. Tlje rest of the work is 
a prolix account of Madliva’s life, too long to 
analyze here. The main facts are as follows: 
Madhyageha Bhatta, Madhva’s father (Mv. ii. 
9, 14), was a BrShmana living at Bajatapitha^ (6), 
close to the modem iJdipi, a tOAvn on the sea-coast, 
of the present district of S. Kanara, and about 40 
miles due west of Sringeri, then, and still,, the 
head-quarters of the Smarts follo'vvers of Saiii- 
karacharya. 

The ancient name of the country now comprising 
the Districts of Dhai*war and N,. and S. Kanara, 
together with the western portion of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva, the modem Tula, and it is 
here that the Madhvas have always been strong. 
No census figures are available for their number, 
but a very rough estimate of the materials avail- 
able leads us to put it at something like 70,000. 
Elsewhere they are very few.® 

After the usual natal rites, the hoy was named 
Vfisudeva, but in later years he was known as 
Ma^va. The most probable date of his birth is 
theoaka year 1119 {=a.d. 1197), but some authori- 

‘anspldoos/ bat Saihkaia ‘misbegotten* or ‘rubbish.* The 
whole account is a ferocious libel on the founder of the s^Ttem 
/which it opposes. 

- ■ . i Prohahiy identical with the ancient town and still existing 
viH^:dl ^yi^pura (JGJ xiv. 11908} 8U). 

* It ir,: however,, im^rtaht to note that the Vai^paviam of 
Bengal, fottnded-by Ohaitanya (^.r.), is ah offshoot of Madhvism 
(see- Protaph-Simha, JUicknow, 1S84, 

P- 46), . _ . 


ties put it as late as A.D. 1238.^ Numerous tales 
are told of his youthful exploits and of miracles 
that will be referred to below. His prowess in 
l>Iiysical exercises was recognized by his school- 
fellows, who nicknamed him ‘Bhima’ (Mv, iii. 
42-48). When he grew up, he became a pupil of 
the Achyutaprek§a already refen’ed to (Mv. iv. 6), 
and in due course, amidst a hurst of prophecy from 
the assembled crowd, received initiation under the 
name of Purnabodha or Puriiaprajua (33), He 
continued his studies under Acliyutapreksa in the 
Anantesvara monastery at Udmi, and finally re- 
ceived from him the name of Anandatirtha (Mv. 

V, 2), the title adopted by him in future as his pen- 
name. All this time, it must he remembered, he 
was stud^ng the Vedanta, according to the rnayd- 
seliool of Samkara. 

After further study, he made a tom' through 
southern India, having in the meantime developed 
his own system of dualism in opposition to the 
monism of Saihkara. He journej'ed along, dis- 
puting witli the doctors in each town, his most im- 
portant combat being at Anantapiira (the modern 
Trivandrum) with the head of the Samkara monas- 
tery at Sringeri (Mv. v. 36). Here there seems to 
have been a drawn battle. The combatants parted 
in enmity, and thenceforth began the deadly hatred 
that ever after existed between the followers of the 
two systems. Madhva had to take refuge for four 
months at Ramesvara (v, 41 if.), after which he 
returned to Udipi. The result of this first tour was 
to establish Madhva as the leader of a new sect 
and to widen the breach between him and the 
authorities at Sringeri (K. p. 32). 

After some years of further study at Udipi, 
during which (K. p. 33) he seems to have completed 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras^ Madhva 
started on his second tour, this time through 
northern India. He at length reached Hardwar. 
Here, after fasting and meditation, he left his 
followers and went ofi’ alone into the heart of the 
Himalaya, whore he is said to have stayed with 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Makdbhdrata (Mv. vii. 

16 ff.). Vyasa encouraged him to return to India 
and there to publish his commentary (viii. 44 ff.). 

He accordingly went back to Hardwar, where he 
widely proclaimed his doctrine, and ‘ground op- 
posing commentaries and false systems to dust’ 
(ix. 6ff.). He made a leisurely return to U^pi, 
converting more than one eminent Saihkarite on 
the w^ay (ix. 17), and finally converted his own 
teacher, Achyutaprek§a (ix. 35). 

There now began a period of persecution (Mv. 
xii. and xiii.), in ■which the Saiukarites, led by the 
head of the Sringeri monastery, did all that they 
could to destroy the new teacher and his followers. 
They even went so far as to carry off Madhva’s 
entire library, and it was restored only through 
the interposition of the local prince, Jaya SiiiiEa 
of Vijnumangala.. It was shortly after this that 
Madhva converted Trivikrama (xiii. 60 ff , xv. 64), 
the father of the author of Mm, and Mv, In hxs 
last years Madhva again toured to the North, and = 
is said to have rejoined VySsa, in whose company , 
he still remains awaiting the conclusion of the 
present age. His final journey is described in ikfv, , 
xvL The date of his death was probably Saka , 
1198 (=A.D. 1276), when he was 79 years old.® 
Thirty-seven different works are attributed .to Mm, i 
of which the most important are his commeintotrifis i;; 
on the Vedfmta Sutras and on the 
and his commentary on i)xQ 
the. 

iSee SublKiEau, Skagpmid-^^rP^ ariff; Btodorkar, 
Vai^avimt SwsUm, p, 59. 

2 See Bhaudarkar, p. 69. A list of the thirty-seven works 
attributed to him is dven la Bhand»rk£ir*s Jt^wort on the Search 
for Sanskrit. MSS., in the Sotnbay yresiaeney for 
Bombay, p. 267* . . 
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2, Doctrines of the sect. — ^Madhvism rejects not 
only the monism of Saihkara but also the 
dvaita, or qualified monism, of Bamanuja (see art. 
Bhakti-marga, vol. ii. p. 645). Its followers call 
themselv^ Sad-Vaisnavas to distinguish themselves 
from the &i-Vaisriava followers of the latter. The 
basis of the whoie philosophical system is dmita, 
or dualism. By this is not meant the duaHsm of 
spirit and matter, or that of good and evU, but 
the distinction between the independent Supreme 
Being (Faramdtman) and the dependent principle 
of life {jlvdtman). There are five real ana eternal 
distinctions {padchabheda)^ viz. (a) between God 
and the individual soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) be- 
tween one soul and another, and (e) between one 
particle of matter and another. The account of 
the order of creation given in Mm. i. 2ff. closely 
follows the well-known Sankhya-Yoga system, as 
modified by the Puranas, and need not detain us. 
Visnu, Narayana, or Pars Bhagavan, not Brahman, 
is the name given to the Supreme Being. He is 
endowed with all auspicious qualities (ffuna), and 
has a consort, Laksmi, distinct from, out depen- 
dent on, him. By her he has two sons, Brahman, 
the Creator, and the Vayu mentioned above, who 
is the Saviour of mankind. Mok^cbi or salvation, 
consists in release from transmigration and eternal 
residence in the abode of Narayana. Souls {jlva) 
are innumerable, and each is eternal, has a separate 
existence, and is subject to transmigration. They 
fall into three groups, viz. (a) the lesser gods, the 
pitrsj r^is, kings, and a few other select classes of 
the good ; these are destined to salvation ; (b) 
those who are neither sufficiently good to belong 
to the first class nor sufficiently bad for the third ; 
these are destined, to perpetual transmigration 
{saihsdra); and (c) demons, etc., and sinners, 
especially followers of the rndya-doatvine and other 
heretics who reject VUyu ; these are destined to 
eternal hell. Again, it must be noted that there 
is no salvation, except through Vayu, i.e., in the 
present age, through Madhva. It is also note- 
worthy that in this religion the idea of eternal 
bliss, or mdkqob^ is balanced by the idea of an 
eternal hell— -a logical symmetiy that is missing 
in the other religions of Madhva^ time. 

The natural soul is characterized by ignorance 
and this ignorance is dispelled, and salva- 
tion is obtained, by right knowledge of God. This 
knowledge is obtainable by souls of the first class, 
and eighteen means are described as necessary for 
its attainment. Such are distaste of this world 
{voArdgycFii ^uanimity attendance on a 

gwm^ or religious teacher, bKoMi directed to God, 
due performance of rites and ceremonies (of. the 
Purm-Mlmmisa)^ reprobation of false doctrines, 
worship {updsana)y and so on.^ 

Service to Vi§nu (i.«. to God) is expressed in 
thi*ee ways: (a) by stigmatization, or branding 
{anhina) the body with the symbols of Vi§nu ; (6) 
by giving his names to sons and others [ndma- 
mrayM) ; and (c) by worship {hhajana) with word, 
act, and thought. Worship with word consists in 
(1) veracity, (2) usefulness, (3) kindliness, (4) sacred 
study ; with act, in (6) almsgiving, (6} defence, (7) 
protection ; with thought, in (8) mercy, (9) longing, 
and (10) faith. Worship is the dedication to Ngr&- 
yana (i.c, God) of each of these as it is realized.® 
The custom of branding symbols of Vi|nu on the 

, shoulders and breast is not peculiar to the followers 
of Madhva, being also adopted by the Sri-Vaa§navas ; 
but among the Madh vas, instead of being occasional, 
it is universal, and is declared to be necessary ac- 

' ,1 cording to the Sastras. All classes, whether monks 
t Or lay, are branded. The chief of each mathi or 

%-v ' igase oomplefce list Is given by Bhandarkar. p. 00 f. 

tr. p. 01. 


monastery, tours among the faithful, and every 
time he makes his visitation the laity undergo the 
ceremony ( K. p. 40). The sectarian marks, common 
to monks and laity, are, besides these brands, two 
white perpendicular lines on the forehead, made 
with gopl-chandana earth, and joined at the root 
of the nose. Between them is a straight black line 
made with incense-charcoal, and terminating in a 
spot of turmeric. Madhva did not allow bloody 
sacrifices. The old sacrifices were retained, hut he 
enjoined the substitution of a fictitious lamb made 
of rice-meal as the victim, instead of a lamb of flesh 
and blood.^ Madhvism is also remarkable for the 
extreme lengths to which fasting of great rigour is 
carried out. The life of an orthodox Madliva is 
one continuous round of fasts, and, according to 
one writer, this has had an injurious effect on the 
average physique of the memhers of the sect (K. 
p. 70). A full account of these fasts wiU be found 
in the BG xxii. 72 ff. 

The chief maihi or monastery, of the sect is at 
Udipi, and is said to have been founded by Madhva 
himself. He also founded two others at Madhya- 
tala and Subralimanya respectively— both, bke 
Udipi, in the coast district of Mangalor — and gave 
a svdmin^ or head, to each of the three. The main 
settlement he divided into eight sub-monasteries, 
to each of which he also gave a svdmin. Each of 
these eight svdmins conducts the worship of Krsna 
at the head monastery in his turn, his term of 
office lasting for two years. The change {pargdya) 
of svdmins thus takes place every second year, 
when the sun enters the sto of Makara, or Capri- 
corn, early in January. It is the occasion of a 
great fair and festival. The succession of chief 
pontiffs is recorded in the BG xxii. (p. 59), and the 
thirty-fifth pontiff was living in 1883. There are 
now eighteen subsecte, of which ten are the followers 
of the ten svdmins appointed by Madhva and five 
were started by his four immediate successors. 
Only two, and these still more modern, refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the head pontiff at 
Udipi. The most salient doctrinal difference de- 
pends on the interpretation of the word bhajana^ 
or worship, and even this is of small importance 
(K. p. 60). 

3, Influence of Christianity. — In the art. Bhakti- 
MXrga (vol. ii. p. 548) it was pointed out that the 
southern Indian reformers had probably been to a 
certain extent influenced by the Christianity then 
existing in their neighbourhood.® The apparent 
influence of Christianity is especially noteworthy 
in Madhvism. Madhva’s birthplace was either in 
the ancient city of KalySnapura or close to it. 
KalySnapura has always been reputed as one of 
the earliest Christian settlements in India, and 
here, so long ago as the 6th cent. A.D., Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (p. 178 f. [PG Ixxxviii. 169]) found 
a bishop who was appointed from Pei'sia.® These 
Christians were Nestorians (Garbe, p. 155). No 
stress need be laid on most of the childish miracles 
attribute to Madhva in because they are 
such as are attributed to the infancy of tnauy re- 
ligious teachers ; but some of the legends deserve 

1 It Win be remembered that Madhva is said to have revised 
tile HaTiUhh&tataf and in this connexion it should be noted 
that In the southern recension oi the ei>ici, after xn. cocxliv. 20, 
six verses have been inserted in which it is dir^ted that 
animals of flour i&ould be used at sacrifices. 

. STChe present writer takes this oppoituxiity of withdrawing 
the remark made in SME ii. that Alopen had visited the 
court of SHaditya. See JJ2AS, 191S, p. 144. 

. 8 A. Burnell, iA it [18?»] 274ff., iii. n8743 810 ff. ; cf. R. 
Garbe, indien und das Christentumt Tubingen, 1914, p. 161 ff. 
The pass^e in Oosmaa is not quoted in J. W. McOrindle’s 
Ancient indiat Calcutta, 1877, Garbe (p. 162) considers it 
probable that the Kalhana of Oostnas was another Ealy&na 
farther north and near Bombay, but it seems to the present 
writer that the woiding of Oosmas connects Kalliana so closely 
with Male (Malabar) it must be the tovn near Udipi. 
Garbe himself appears to accept this in his note on p, 27S. 
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a passing notice. Thus, before Madhva appeared 
on earth, at a festive gathering at the temple at 
Udipi the spirit of Ananfcesvara (Yisnu) came upon 
*a Brahmana and made him a messenger of good 
news to proclaim that the kingdom of heaven M^as 
at hand (K. p. 13). After the child had been pre- 
sented in the temple at Udipi, as his parents were 
taking him through a forest, a graha, or evil spirit, 
op^posed their way, but departed on being rebuked 
by the divine child (K. p. 16 ; Mv, ii. 32 ff. ). AYlien 
the child was five years old, his parents missed him, 
and after an anxious search of three days found 
him at Udipi, in the temple of Anantesvara, teach- 
ing gods and men to worship Yisnu according to 
the ^tras (K. p. 1 6 ; ilfb. iii. 1 ff. ). On his southern 
tour Madhva multiplied food in a wilderness, to 
meet the needs of his followers (K. p. 27 ; Mv. v. 32). 
On one of his northern tours he walked across 
water ' without wetting his clothes ’ (K, p. 35 ; Mv. 
X. 27), and on another occasion he stilled an angry 
sea by his look (K. p. 48 ; Mv. xvi. 11). The sub- 
stitution at sacrifices of a lamb of rice for a lamb of 
flesh and blood also off’ers a striking analogy, but, 
as K. p. 68 points out, it may with equal probability 
be ascribecT to Jain influence. Under any circum- 
stances, considering the fact that Madhva was 
^bom and brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Christians and that the doctrine of hhakti is common 
to all forms of Yai^navism and to Christianity, 
there is considerable probability that at least some 
of these legends grew up under Christian influence. 
Still more striking, however, is the central article 
of Madhva belief that Vayu is the son of the 
Supreme God, Yisnu, and that salvation can be 
obtained only through him. This is evidently an 
idea borrowed from Christianity, quite possibly 
promulgated as a rival to the central doctrine of 
that faith. 

4. Traces of Manichseism.— -In the two papers 
already quoted, Burnell points out that Persian 
immigrants were welcomed in this part of India 
lon^ after the time of Cosmos, and that before the 
begmniiig of the 9th cent. A.D. they had acquired 
sovereign rights over their original settlement of 
Manigrama, by a gi'ant from tlie ^erumalf or local 
chief. Burnell goes on to suggest that these 
Persians were jManichjeans, and that the name of 
their settlement meant ‘Manes- (Mani-) town,’ 
not ‘Jewel-town,’ as the compound would ordi- 
narily mean in Sanskrit. Burnell’s theory was 
attacked in the same journal and, according to 
Garbe (p. 152), completely controverted by K. 
Collins. To the present writei' it seems that, in 
the discussion, Collins failed in his main point — 
the meaning of ‘ Mani ’ in * Mani-grSma ’ — and that 
Burnell’s suggestion, though certainly not proved, 
C possibly contain more elements of truth than 
ji48rbe was prepared to admit. ^ It seems that 
Burnell’s suggestion that ‘Mani ’refers to Manes 
receives some confirmation from the Manimat 
theory of the Madhvas. It is intelligible' that 
Bhima should be selected as the hero, but it is un- 
intelligible why the altogether unimportant Mani- 
mat of the epic should be selected as the origin of 
the arch-hei‘etic Samkara. Bhima killed many i 
much more noteworthy demons, who would have 
served Madhva’s purpose better ; but so small a 
]^t does Mammat, tlie demon from beyond the 
Hiin&laya, play in the epic® that Madhva had, 
according to the legend, actually to get Vyasa’s 
permission to re-write the story, so as to make it 
complete. It must, on the other hand, be admitted 

- - 1 llie - following are the references to the whole oontfoversy. 

^ refers only to one of OoUins’s oommtmioations, 

, ftttdt not notioe ,any of. Burnell’s replies: I A ii. 273 
ilL sOS (BumeJJ), Iv. C187in US <Oollms), 181 
(BorneU), 811 (OoffinsX V. [18763 26 

» JFor the refearwaces Me S. ®6rensen, iTidee to ^ in 
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that there is little resemblance between Manicliae- 
ism and Saiiikara’s theology. The former is dualist 
and the latter is monist. But Mani’s dualism 
taught the existence of two beings— light and 
darkness. Light had God at its head, and dark- 
ness had no god at its head. , There is a certain 
resemblance between this and Saihkara’s Brahman 
obscured by mdi/d. At any rate, it is possible that 
Madhva, who (K. p. 36) could speak the language 
of the Mlechchhas (foreigners), may liave become 
acquainted with Manich^isiii, and may have associ- 
ated it in this way with Saihkara’s theory of mdyci. 
The question deserves more investigation than has 
hitherto been given to it. 

Literature.— The and the MaOhvavijaya have 

been already mentioned. Several editions of these have been 
published in India. A useful summary of Madhva doctrines 
will be found on p. 16fiF. of the Sakaldeh(h'ya-niata-sa7hgraha, 
an anonymous work published in the Benares San^rit Series 
in 1907. A fuller account will be found in Padmanabbasuri, 
MadhvasiddlidntOrSdrat Bombay, 1883, quoted by Bhandarkar, 
p. 59. Finally, there is MadhvScharya, Sarva-dar^ana- 
mihgrahay of which many editions have been published in 
India. Of this there is an Eng. tr. by E. B. Oowell and A. E. 
Gough (2nd ed., London, 1894). The system of Fur^iaprajna, i.e. 
Madhva, will be found in ch. v. p. 87 tf . of the translation. 

As for works in English, the earliest account of the Madhvas 
is contained in ‘ Account of the Marda Gooroos, collected while 
Major Mackenzie was at Hurrj'hurr, 24th August 1800,’ printed 
on p. 83 ff. of the ‘Characters* in the Asiatic Annual lienistcr 
for 1804 (London, 1S06). We next have H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Eindus, reprinted from vols. xvi. 
and xvii. of Asiatic Researches^ London, 1861, i, 139 If. A 
useful little book is C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhua 
and Madhwaism, Madras, no date. This has been freely 
utilized in the foregoing pages. See also the following : R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Fatftianiani, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems (^GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. o7ff. ; j5<r, vol. 
xxii., *Dharwar,’ Bombay, 1884, p. 66 ff. (full account of the 
histors’’, religion, and customs of the Madhvas of the present 
day) ; and G. Venkobo Rao, * A Sketch of the Hist, of the 
Madhwa Acharyas,’ beginning in lA xliii. [191 233 (refers to 

C. M. Padmanabhacharya, Life of MadhvCichdnjo). 

For an authentic account of Madhva's doctrines see S. 
Subba Rau, The Vedantasuiras^ with the Comrnentarii hy Sri 
MadJmucharyat a complete Translation, Madras, 1!)0I, The 
Bhaganad-Gita, Translation and Commentaries in English 
according to Sri Madimachai'iju's Bhashyas, do. 1906. Both of 
those are in English. The preface of the latter contains a life 
of Madhva from the orthodox point of view ; cf. also P. Rama- 
chandra Rao, The Brahma SiLtras: Cunslmed literally 
according to the Commentary qf Sri MadAaudcAdrj/a (Sanskrit 
text), Kumbakonam, 1902. (J. A. GRIERSON. 

MADHYAMAKA, MADHYAMIKAS.- 

Madhyaraaka is the name of a system of Buddhist 
philosophy, ‘the system of the middle way,’ ‘the 
system of the Mean ’ {fiiaov ) ; the adlierents of this 
system are called Madhyamikas. 

I. Nagfi.rjuna. — The work upon which the Madh- 
yamaka philosophy i.s based, the Mvlamadhya- 
makakdrued, stiU survives, and tradition is agreed 
in ascribing it to NSgarjuna; numerous commen- 
taries have been written upon it: Nagarjuna’s 
own, the Ahutohhaya ; those of Buddliapdlita and 
Chandiakirti, which seem to give a faithful render- 
ing of the author’s meaning ; and that of BhSvavi- 
veka, which transmits his personal views. . There 
are two branches of Madhyamaka, but the difference 
between them has not been .studied, and seems to ' 
consist in a mere divergence in the method of de- 
monstration. 

All this literature is, or will soon be, accessible , 
in the editions of the originals or in translations.^ 
The MulaTmdhymnaha is probably the auth^tic , 
work of Nag5-rjuna,^^'ho flourished about the middle 
of the 2nd cent. a.d. We knew that tliis mysteri- 
ous and miraculous person was the putatirerfathef ; 
of the Great Vehicle, or MahSySna and^ in 
particular, the revealer of the Prayi^- 

p&ramitd^ the teaching of which iS:aMn' to' that df 
the Madhyamaka. . It is eyeh pa^ble that several 
s®r<r5of the Great Y^lcle were yrritten Svith the 
sole purpose of staring the theories of the Madh- 
; y-amaka phflqsophy tthdea? ^ of 'words of 

i; ‘ "'V - of artlolo. 
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the Buddha.’ It is difficult to determine what 
part NSgarjuna took in the redaction of the^w^m^, 
hut respect for tradition would lead us to believe 
that his share was a large one. In any case, the 
Madhyamaka school must be held responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the Great vehicle. 
All this must be assigned, probably, to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, from the first on- 
wards. 

2 . The Madhyamaka system and its antecedents. 
— It is not difiSoult to show the place occupied by 
the Madhyamaka in the development of Buddhist 
philosophy from its beginning, and such a historical 
sketch IS indispensable to a definition of the system 
itself. 

The Buddha had given his revelation as a * path,’ 
or a ‘ way ’ {maggaipatij^add), and had qualified this 
path by ‘middle’ {i-iiajjhwia='nmdhyama)i doubt- 
less, as has been often said, because ne repudiated 
two ‘extremes’ — an exaggerated asceticism 
{tapas)j and an easy secular life {sukTiaUikd). But 
lie had also condemned other ‘ extremes,’ viz. con- 
tradictory theories, such as : ‘ Everything exists,’ 
‘ nothing exists ’ ; ‘ The person who feels is the same 
thine as sensation,’ ‘ the person who feels is a difter- 
ent thing from sensation ’ ; ‘ The Buddha exists after 
death,’ ‘ the Buddha does not exist after death ’ ; and 
some texts — few, but explicit — prove that, at the 
time of the redaction of tlie Pali Nikdyas, ‘ middle 
way ’ meant a ‘ way between certain negations and 
affiimations. ’ This way is simply the philosophy of 
the dharmas and of the negation of the individual 
{pudgalay * rh ’), which is almost exactly tlie philo- 
sophy of the Canon, and finds, from the very first, 
clear and skilful expression in the theory of de- 
pendent origination [^paticTichasmiiuppdda^ prati- 


The Canon teaches that there is no individual 
{pudgala\ one and permanent, of whom we can say 
tnat he is identical with sensation or different from 
it, or that he survives or fails to survive the de- 
struction of the body. The individual does not 
exist in himself {pudgala-nawdt7n/ya) j he is merely 
a mass of dliarmct^ following one another in un- 
broken succession, cause and effect. 

But wbat is meant by dharma ? This word, as 
Max ISIiiller said,^ is difficult to translate, though 
easy to understand, Man is a collection, a ‘ series ’ 
of dharmcbs ; every thought, every volition, eveiy 
sensation, is a dhama. His body is composed of 
material dJmi'mas, Sound, colour, smell, whatever 
can be struck or touched, is composed of material 
dhai'mots. The organs of sense and intellect {mmnay 
indriya) are dharmas of subtle matter. Concupis- 
cence, hatred, and delusion are mental dharmas, 
‘ co-ordinated with thought.’ 

The dharmas are * realities,’ things which actu- 
ally exist, and nothing exists but these elementary 
realities, which are all doomed to destruction; 
some — e.g, , the mental dharmas and the dharmas 
forming the successive instauts of the existence of 
a flame-^perish moment by moment, while others 
. sometimes last for a long tinie. 

Just as a waggon is nothing but the collection of 
the parts of a waggon, so man is simply thecollection 
of the elementary realities, material and spiritual, 
which constitute his pseudo-individuality. Apart 
from dharmas, man and waggon have only an ideal 
existence— an existence of designation {prajMpti), 
as tlie Buddhists say. 

It will be observea that none of these elementary 
realities exists in isolation, but that every dharma 
combines with other dharmas to form a more or less 
solid complex. The four chief elements {rnahdhhnta) 
combine in the fonnation of every material thing. 
-Anger presupposes, besides delusion, an elaborate 
complex of intellectual dharmas — contact, sensa- 


tions, ideas, and intellections ; and this intellectual 
complex presupposes, at least as a rule, a physical 
complex — body, sense-organs, heat, vital organ, not^ 
to mention former actions to be rewarded, which" 
are sometimes regarded as subtle matter. 

All dhanna is intimately bound up with its 
causes and effects ; its essential nature is to be 
an eifect and to be a cause ; it is a moment in 
continuous time. Every thought has as determin- " 
ing causes [pratyaya) a great number of dhamias 
more or less exterior to itself (object of vision, visual 
organ, etc.), but its cause, properly so called (/ie^w), 
is the thought immediately preceding it — just as 
every moment of the duration of a flame depends, 
of course, upon the oil, the wick, etc., yet is, as a 
matter of fact, the continuation of the preceding 
moment of the flame. The Buddhists were quick 
to see that flame and thought are made up of 
‘instants’ of flame and thought succeeding each 
other moment by moment. Extending this ob- 
servation, they formulated the general theory that 
‘the dharmas perish the very moment they are 
born.’ They perish without any other cause of 
destruction than their very birth or their nature ; 
they are not merely ‘ transitory ’ {anitya),^ as the 
Buddha said ; they are ‘momentary’ {k^ctiji^ika) (cf. 
art. Identity [Buddhist]). There can be no dis- 
tinction between a stone and a human being : they 
are both collections, more or less comj^ex, of 
dharmas, which do not last. The collections last 
by . constituting series, because the dharmas renew 
themselves — always the same in the case of the 
stone, often very different in the case of the living 
being. In the course of an existence our vital 
organs, sense-organs, etc., renew themselves with- 
out any essential modification •, volition, on the con- 
trary, creates dharmas — retribution, etc. — which 
are different from volition itself. Volition is con- 
trolled by judgment; and, when judgment is illu- 
mined by the law of the Buddha {yonUo inanasikdra), 

‘ supramundane * (lokottara) actions become possible, 
and these destroy passions, desire, action, and re- 
tribution, and make for the realization of nirvana, 
that is to say, the collection of mental dhami^ 
begins to become impoverished and finally dis- 
appears ; desire is no longer present to give life to 
it. Such is the philoso^y of ancient Buddhism, 
and it can be summed up m two words \pudgala- 
nairdtmya, the unreality of the individual, and 
dharmdnityatva or dharmaksarhikatva, the transi- 
tory or momentary character of Va^dharmm. 

This philosophy satisfied Buddhists for a long 
time. .But it did not satisfy the Madhyam^a 
school, who put a more rigorous interpretation 
upon the word ‘void,’ so often applied by the 
Buddha to everything in general, and held that 
this philosoj)hy is in its nature not free from the 
two ‘extremes’ of perpetual duration and anni-, 
hilation {ioAvata, uehclChQda), seeing that it inevit- 
ably regards nirvmj>a as the, annihilation of. a 
series of thoughts. The Madhyamaka school 
claims to find the true ‘middle way* by -declar- 
ing, not only the unreality of. the inoividual {p^d- 
galamawdtmya),, also .tke .uiireality pf the 
dharmas themsdves; it denies .the existence not 
only of the being who suffers, but also of pain. 

‘ Evej^hiag is, void.^ ; 

Nagarjuna and his . school, seem to hesitate be- 
tween two poritidns.- 

i Evei^ thing takes place as if things and living 
beings were composed of. substantial dharmas, and, 
to arrive at nirvdi^a, the methods defined by the 
ancients must be followed : eliminate the dharmas 
which generate new dharmas because they are 
associated with desire ; and insert, in tlie complex 
series that constitutes our being, the dharmas of 
the knowledge that destroys desire, and so arrest 
the renewal of the dharmas* Yetw'e do not put 
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an end to existence by this method, for existence 
is void of reality in itself, since the dhctrmas do 
not exist substantially ; we put an end to a pro- 
^ cessus of ‘void’ {hlnya) dhctrmas which renew 
themselves in ‘void’ clharmcts. It is important 
to know this, for the only knowledge that can 
arrest the renewal of unreal dharmas is knowledge 
of their radical and fundamental unreality. 

The ancients saw that the essential nature 
{dharmata) of things {dhamict) is to be produced 
by concurrent causes [pratUyasamutpannct), ‘de- 
pendency originated.’ The Madhyamaka school 
observes that ‘ what is produced by causes is not 
produced in itself, does not exist m itself.* The 
essential nature of things consists in not being 
produced in themselves, in being void of all sub- 
stantial reality— 'i.e. in ‘vacuity’ {^unyatd). This 
term ‘vacuity’ has been variously understood.. 
For some it is ‘ notiiingness ’ ; for others it is a 
permanent principle, transcendent and undefin- 
able, immanent in transient and illusory things. 
It would be a long and difScuIt task to explain 
mystical significance that it has in certain Bud- 
dhist books ; we know that it ends by being con- 
fused with the term va^ra^ ‘ thunder-bolt, diamond, 
male organ.* One thing is beyond all doubt : for 
the Madhyamaka, ‘vacuity’ is neither nothing- 
ness nor a transcendent-immanent principle, but 
the very nature of what exists; ‘things are not 
void because of vacuity’ [^Unyatayd] — conceived 
as exterior to things—* out because they are void,* 
and they are ‘ void ’ because they are produced by 
causes. ‘Vacuity* means ‘production by causes,* 
and is only an abstraction, a mere word; ‘void* 
means ‘ produced by causes.* 

Existence {samsdra), therefore, is a complex 
processits of dharmas which have no reason in 
themselves for existing and which cannot exist 
substantially by reason of their causes, f.e. former 
dharmm which do not exist by themselves. The 
following formula explains this clearly ; dharmas 
resembling delusions of magic or reflexions in a 
mirror {mdyopama, pratihimhopama) — w'e might 
say ‘ contingent * dharmas — ^ive birth to dharmas 
that are equally illusory. Like begets like. 

The objection of the realist against the Madh- 
yamaka is, therefore, fruitless ; ‘ If everything is 
void, then existence and nirvana, impurity and 
purity, ignorance and wisdom, are the same thing ; 
and the path of salvation does not exist,’ 

Nagarjuna himself formulates this difficulty, and 
answers it. Existence is the continuous produc- 
tion of phenomena not substantial but actually 
existent, because they are existent by the only 
existence that there is— void existence, or existence 
produced by causes. Nmdna is the end of the 
' production of these phenomena. Impurity is- at- 
tachment to phenomena conceived as plea^nt; 
purity is complete detachment from phenomena. 
Ignorance is a clinging to the substantiality of 
phenomena, which induces attachment; wifiom 
IS real truth, knowledge of the vacuity of things. 

Nagarjuna, Chandrakirti, and Santideva very 
often took this point of view, which is quite within 
the logic of Buddhism and not unreasonable. But, 
in order to give a true picture of the Madhyamaka 
as it is, we must add that our teachers often go 
much further, 

ii. Just as their criticism destroys all ideas of 
experience and religion— the notion of movement, 
of time, of ‘ passion^ (since the connexion between 
the passionate man and passion ‘does not bear 
\ investigation ’)— it also destroys the notion of 
causalitr ; not only do the dJmrmas not exist sub- 
; .they do not exist at all, either in reality 
or apparently. They are like the daughter of a 
barren woman, like tne beauty of the daughter of 
a barren woman: tliis beauty evidently does not 


exist except in so far as it may be described ; but, 
in reality, the object described, the description, 
and the person describing are all similarly non- 
existent. 

Absolute truth, w’hich is, properly speaking, 
‘knowledge of a Buddha,’ is a ‘ not- knowledge 
it is midw’ay between affirmation and negation. 
The dhannas are like the hairs that a monk with 
diseased eyes thinks he sees in his almsbowl ; he 
does not see them, for the knowledge which he 
has of them does not exist any more than its 
object. This is proved by the fact that a man with 
undiseased eyes has no thought about these hairs 
at all; he neither denies nor affirms their exist- 
ence, because he knows them in their true nature 
(wliich is ‘ void ’} by not knowing them. The legit- 
imate conclusion of this system is formulate in 
our sources : ‘ Absolute truth is silence.’ 

LttbBATURE.— i. Bl^HMANlCAL AND JATN SOUSCSS.-^SurvU- 
dar^anasaihgraha ; Saiikara on the Bmhmasutras (3Iusion, 
new series, iii. ff. [1902 fif.]). ii. Buddhist Sansksit sourdes- 
—Mulamadkyainakakdrikd, with Chandrakirti's commentary', 
Prasannapddd {Bill. Buddkica, iv. [Petrograd, 1903-12]*); 
MadhyarnhJcdvcitdra (Tibetan tr., Bihl. Buddhica, ix. [do. 
1907 ff.], Fr. tr., viii. HE, [1907 fiE.]); Nagarjuna, 

Akiitohhaya, Germ, tr., after the Tibetan and Chinese, by 
M. Walleser, Heidelberg, 1911-12 ; Bodhicharyavatdmt ch. ix. 
(Bihl. IndicUy Calcutta, 1901 fE.), Fr. tr., Introduction d la. 
pratiqxie des futurs Bouddhas, Paris, 1007. iii. TCSFA'AS 
SOURCES (history and doctrines of the school).— Mafijughosa- 
hasavajra, Siddkdnta (summary in W. WassiliefF, Bicd- 
dkismus, Petrograd, 1860, p. 326 ff.); Tfiranatha, Gesch. dei 
BiiddktsmuSy tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1809, pasmn. iv. 
BvitopJEAN ACCOUNTS.— 1.. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of 
Tibet. London, 1896, pp. 11, 124 ; H. Kern, Manual of IndUan 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1806, p. 126; D. T. Suauki, Outlines 
of MaMydna Buddhism, London, 1007, pp. 21, 62, etc. ; L. de 
ia Vallde Poussin, Bauddhisme: Opinions sur Vhist de la 
dogmati^ie, Paris, 1909, p. 191; M. Wintemltz, Gesch. der 
ind. Xdtteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1913) 250. 

X. LE LA VALL^E PoUSSIX. 

MADRAS AND COORG.— In the Government 
Census for 1911 the vast majority of the popula- 
tion in the Madras Presidency are classed as 
Hindus. Out of a total population of 41,870,160 
in the Presidency and the small Feudatory States 
included in it, the Hindus number 37,230,034. The 
rest of the population are classified as follows : 
Musalmans, 2,764,467 ; Christians, 1,208,616 ; Ani- 
mists, 638,466 ; Jains, 27,005 ; Buddhists, 697 ; 
Parsis, 489 ; Brahma Samaj, 374 ; Jews, 71 ; while 
42 are classed simply as ‘ others.* 

I. Christianity,— The most progressive of all 
these religious bodies is the Cliristian. Excluding 
the 40,928 European and Anglo-Indian Christians, 
whose numbers do not largely vary from decade to 
decade, we find that the Indian Christians have 
increased during the decade from 1901 to 1911 by 
168,964, or 17 per cent— a rate more than double 
that of the increase in the total population, and 
one which compares favourably with an increase of 
8 per cent among Hindus, and 11 per cent among 
Muhammadans. 

The main cause of this increase in the Christian 
population is the movement among the out-castes 
of Hindu society towards Christianity that has 
been in progress in S. India for the last sixty years. 
Conversions to Christianity from the higher castes 
of Hindus or from the MusalmSns have been com- 
paratively rare. On the other hand, the out-castes , 
are being gathered into the Christian Church in 
the village districts in increasingly large hnmbera, . 
especially among the Telugus in £he northern 
of the Residency. The causes that have M fi>- 
this great movement are mainly social., The dht- 
castes are the hereditary slaves or ee»|s bl their 
Hindu masters, and have, been kept'^br' many 
generations in a state of abject |ibverty and. u^^ 
Iterance. They ,;hav^‘ 

(Jhurch the hope and pos^bfiity bf new life, and 
for the last half ceutmy^' ^ve'b^ crowding into 
it in Ihoasands.: ThOgmt fotce behind the move- 
ment* natural human craving for life 
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and freedom. At the same time, there is also a 
strong spiritual element in tlie movement. In 
almost every district where it is in progi*ess it lias 
owed either its origin or its power to a few men 
and women of true spirituality, and the fact that a 
large number of the converts have to endure a very 
bitter persecution when they first join the Christian 
Church is in itself an indication that the movement 
is due to something higher than a mere desire for 
immediate temporal gain. This g-reat movement 
is bound to have a very striking influence in the 
future, not only upon the Christian Church itself, 
but also upon the religious life and thought of 
India as a whole. A great Christian Church is 
steadily and rapidly rising up in India from the 
lowest stratum of Hindu society. The conscience 
of educated Hindus is becoming awakened to the 
injustice and the social evils inherent in the caste 
i^stem. Slowly and surely the work of the 
Christian Churcli is preparing the way for a great 
economic, social, and religious revolution through- 
out the length and breadth of India. 

2 . Hinduism. — Hinduism in the Madras Presi- 
dency does not difter greatly as regards either its 
doctrines or its customs from Hinduism in otlier 

arts of India. One striking difference observable 
etween the Hinduism of S. India and that of N. 
India is the predominance of the Brahmans in the 
South, but this difference is social and political 
rather than religious. The Vedantist philosophy 
and the monism of Sankara are more widely held i 
in the South than in the North, mainly owing to 
the fact that Muhammadanism, with its clear 
teaching on the unity and transcendence of God, 
has had far less influence there than in N. India. 
The stern and gloomy worship of Siva, the 
Destroyer, which nas absorbed into itself many 
elements of the old animistic cults, is the predomi- 
nant form of Hinduism ; but the worship of Visnu, 
the Preserver, in all his manifold incarnations, lias 
a large number of devotees, and has a special 
attraction for the lower castes of Stldras whom it 
has admitted more freely to its temples than the 
rival cult of Siva. 

3 . Animism. —The prevalence of animism in the 
Madras Presidency is very inadequately represented 
by the small number of people (638,466) classed as 
animists in the Government Census. The large 
majority of the Hindus in the villages, with the 
exception of the Brahnians, even when they are 
devotees of Vi§nu and Siva, are also animists wor- 
shipping the village deities, the Grama-Devatas, 
as they are called in the vernacular, and a host of 
spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. The worship of 
these village deities forms an important part of the 
conglomerate of religious beliefs, customs, and 
ceremonies which are often classed together under 
the term Hinduism. In almost every village and 
town of S. India may be seen a shrine or symbol of 
the Grama-Devata, who is periodically worshipped 
and propitiated. As a rule, the shrine of the 
village deity is far less imposing than the Brah- 
raanical temples in the neignbourhood 5 very often 
it is nothing more than a small enclosure with a 
few rough stones in the centre, and often there is 
no shrine at all j but still, when calamity overtakes 
the village, when pestilence, famine, or cattle- 
disease makes its appearancO, it is to the village 
deity that the whole body of the villagers turn for 
protection. Siva and Visnu may be more dignified 
^ings, but the village deity is regarded as a more 
present help in trouble,^ and is more intimately 
concerned with the happiness and prosperity of 
the villagers. In the animal sacrifices offered to 
these deities the treatment of the blood, which is 
sometimes drunk by the worshippers, sometimes 
^^'rinkled upon their bodies, sometimes spi’inkled 
on the, houses or the gate-way of the village, and 


sometimes mixed with boiled rice and sprinkled all 
round the village site, and also ilie sacrificial feast 
upon the flesh of the victim, connect the sacrifices 
to the GrUma-DevatS. in India very closely with - 
the primitive systems of aninial-sacrilice which are 
found all over the world. Traces of human sacri- 
fice, too, are often found in connexion with these 
cults. In Mysore the present writer came across a 
ceremony called ‘the human sacrifice ceremony,’ in 
which the man who represents the victim, instead 
of being killed, is simply touched with a bunch of 
coco-nut flowers. Lewis Rice states that similar 
traces of human sacrifice are found among the 
Coorgs in the hill country to the west of the 
Mysore State, whose religion is anti-Bralimanical 
and consists of the worsliip of ancestors and demons. 
With reference to the worship of Grama-Devatas 
among them, he says that, as among other 
Dravidian mountain tribes, so also in Coorg, the 
tradition relates that human sacrifices were offered 
in former times to secure the favour of their Grama- 
Devatas, who are supposed to protect the villages 
! from all evil influences. At the present day a 
he-goat or a cock is often sacrificed instead of 
a man. 

The special features which broadly distinguish 
the worship of the village deities in S. India from 
! that of Siva and Visnu are three. (1) The fact 
that the village deities, with very few exceptions, 
are female. In the Tamil country, it is true, 
almost all the village goddesses have male attend- 
ants, who are supposed to guard the shrine and 
to carry out the commands of the goddesses ; and 
one male deity, lyenar, has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night watchman of the 
village. In the Teliigu country there is a being 
called Potu-Razu, who figures sometimes as the 
brother and sometimes as the hus])ancl of village 
goddesses, and sometimes as an attendant. But, 
with the exception of lyenar and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the goddesses that they do not con- 
travene the general principle that village deities 
are female and not male. ( 2 ) The fact that the 
village deities are almost universally worshipped 
with animal sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and fowls are freely offered to them, some- 
times in thousands. In the Tamil country this 
custom is modified by the influence of BraJimanism, 
which has imbued the villagers with the idea that 
the shedding of blood is low and irreligious. The 
animal sacrifices are regarded, therefore, as offered 
to the male attendants of the goddess and not to 
the goddess herself. (3) The fact that the Pujaris, 
Le, the men who perform the worship and officiate 
as priests, are not Brahmans, but are drawn from 
the Sudra castes or sometimes from the out-castes. 
On the other hand, in the temples of Siva and 
Vi§nu, the officiating priests are Brahmans,^ no 
animal sacrifices are ever offered, and the principal 
deities are male and not female. The origin of 
these cults is lost in antiquity ; they are certainly 
pre- Aryan, but have been more or less modified in ; 
varions parts of S. India by BrShnianical influence. 
Some details of the ceremonies used in them seem 
to point back to, a totemistic stage of religion; 
some Of. the deities are obviously agricultural, 
others aire the spirits of women who have died in 
_eliMbirth or of men or women who have died by 
violent deaths, o^ers are connected with disease 
and pestilence, especially cholera and sm^pox; 
many of the deities are of quite recent origin, and 
it is easy to observe a deity in the making even at 
the present day. ^ ^ 

Snake-worship and tree-worship are also widely 
prevalent throughout S. India and have become 
incorporated in popular Hinduism. Almost every 
village has its sacred pi^al treCr representing a 
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female, and a margossa tree, representing a male, 
planted close to each other. These two trees are 
married with the same ceremonies as human beings. 
''In every house of one section of the Brahmans 
(called MSdhvas [g.t?.] or Eaojis) there is a tulasi 
plant (sacred to Vi^nu). The snake is closely 
connected with the worship both of Vi§mi and of 
&va. A cobra forms the vdhana (sacred vehicle) 
on which Vi?nu rides, and Siva is always repre- 
sented with a cobra in his hand. At the entrance 
of almost every village of S. India there are figures 
of the cobra carved on stone in bas-relief erected 
on raised platfonns for the adoration of the public. 
Brahmans and Sudras alike make offerings at these 
shrines. The living serpent is very generally wor- 
shipped, and few Hindus will consent to kill one. 
If a cobra takes up its abode in the thatched roof 
of the house or in one of the walls of the compound, 
it is not only left undisturbed, but is fed with milk. 

A woman is often the priest in the worship both of 
trees and of serpents, and women are the chief 
worshippers, mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
offspring. 

On the AV. Coast in Malabar snake-worship is 
especially prevalent. Some families are supposed ^ 
to be consecrated to the snake deity, and to exer- i 
cise a peculiar influence over the deadly cobras 
which are reputed to swarm in their houses and 
crawl in and out among the members of the family 
without ever doing them any injury. 

Demonolatry is very prevalent, especially in the 
Southern part of the Tamil country, and devil- 
dancing, performed by a class of men who are 
supposed to have supernatural powers over the 
devils, forms a weird feature of the religion of the 
Tamil villagers. Some diseases, especiafly nervous 
maladies, are supposed to be the result of possession 
by an evil spirit. Devils innumerable vsurround 
the village— -water-devils, cow-devils, horse-devils, 
and buffalo-devils— who are always ready to pounce 
down upon the unhappy villager. The poor people 
who are supposed to be possessed by these devils 
are often put to terrible tortures by the exorcist. 
Red-hot iron needles are sometimes stuck all over 
their bodies, or they are hound hand and foot and 
then beaten with sticks. 

The innumerable superstitions connected with 
popular Hinduism are excellently described by 
Edgar Thurston in his Omens and Superstitions of 
Southern India. 

Litbraturb.— Ciewiws Reports, 1901 and 1911, ‘Madras’; E. 
Thurston, Omens and Superstitions qf Southern India, London, 
1912 ; H. Whitehead, The Village Jueities of Southern India, 
Bulletin of Madras Government Museum, v. [1907] no. 3, re- 
printed,. London, 1915; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Custom, md Ceremmiesfi, tr. H. E. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906. 

H. Whitehead. 

MADURA. — Madura is the name of an im- 
portant District in S. India— 280 to 380 miles south 
of the town of Madras. Its capital, Madura, had 
a population of 134,130 in 1911, and is situated 10® 
N. lat. by 78® E. longitude. It is a prosperous 
town among whose progressive people are found 
about 50,000 weavers. Yet, apart from govern- 
ment and railway works and the Scottish spinning 
, mill, there is hardly one horse power of steam used 
in the whole community— by which it may he 
known that modem prosperity in the East is not 
necessarily connected with the use of most modem 
industrial appliances and forces, 

Madura is a town of considerable antiquity. It 
was known to Ptolemy (vii. i. 89, viii. xxvi. 17) 

' as Md5ou/>a, and was the centre of the ancient 
- kingdom whose fame spread westward ' 

the Greeks and Romans. even before the 
' ;V ■ adv4iiit of the. Cfaristiian era, Even to-day ancient 
. Romah corns are ooc^ionally discovered in the 
town and surrounding remons. 

M^uta has loiig-be^ designat*ed the Athens of 


S. India ’ ; the ancient and fumed Madura College 
was the source and inspiration of Tamil classical 
literature for centuries. Many of its most popular 
legends gather round its poet-saints, the narrative 
of whose struggles and conflicts is a perennial 
source of delight to the people. 

But it is its great Minaksi temple that is the 
source of its pride and the centre of its life. The 
to\m is built around its sacred precincts, all the 
main streets running parallel to the four walls of 
the temple. This temple has a past which runs far 
beyond history into the misty realm of legend and 
mwi. 

The first historical reference is to its partial 
destruction by Malik Kaffir, the famous general 
of the Mughal emperor, 'Ala-iul-din, in 1310. He 
destroyed its outer wall and fourteen high to^vers, 
and left little but the inner shrines, which were 
saved only by an opportune dissension among the 
vandals. 

Perhaps all that now exists of this architectural 
pride of S. India (except the inner shrines and 
contiguous courts) is not older than the 16th cent, 
and is largely the gift of kings of the Nayaken 
dynasty, by tar the most prominent of whom was 
Tirumala Naik (1623-59). 

S. Indian temples are the most spacious in the 
world. The Madura shrine is the third in size, 
hut is the first in architectural excellence, best in 
its upkeep, and most thoroughly devoted to its 
religious purposes. Its outer walls, which are 25 ft. 
high, form almost a square (830 ft. by 730 ft.) and 
enclose an area of about 14 acres. Each wall is 
surmounted at its centre by a richly embellished 
^pura, or tower, which is about 150 ft. high. 
These towers are the landmarks of the country 
around. 

Granite is almost exclusively the material used 
in the temple, even the roof being of granite slabs. 
Its monolithic pillars ore legion, and nearly all 
of them are elaborately carved, vsoine exhibiting 
marvellous patience and skill. The ‘Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars’ (correctly speaking, its pillars 
are only 985 in number) is the culmination of its 
architectural claims. Of this J. Fergusson writes : 

Its ‘ sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its r;lass 1 
am acquainted witli . . . but it is not their number but their 
marvellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of Uie place ' 
of Indian md Eastern Architecture^ i. 392). 

This hall is eclipsed, perhaps, by only one other, 
the so-called Choultry, or Puthu Mandapam, winch 
is outside and to the east of the temple proper and 
is the most imposing of all sacred edifices in S. 
India. It was erected by Tirumala Naik about 
250 years ago, is 330 ft. by 105 ft., and is supported 
by 124 richly sculptured pillars 20 ft high. It is 
a worthy granite monument to one of the great 
kings of S. India. The whole temple is distinctly 
Hindu in its architecture— a style in which the 
arch is entirely absent and densely pillared halls 
predominate. Its many gopiiras are pyramidal in 
form, and are a striking development of the ancient 
stima, or pagoda, of Buddhism. 

The temple is one of the most distinguished . 
fanes of Saivism, representing that type of the 
Brahmanic cult wlucn first appealed to and was 
adopted by the Dravidian people of S. India. 
Because this is the more austere form of Hinduism,- 
it is more closely allied than the mild Vaispavdsm 
to the cruel demonolatry of the aboriginal peopli^ :> 
of that region. This temple and. its worship alsq-': 
admirably illustrate the habit of the ferahm^c 
propaganda, which never antagoni 2 »d aneW-and 
contiguous faith, but witn it, 

then adopted its, leadiiig ' featu^i ian^ 
absorbed it entir^y. . &ya’s -repifesentative in tliis 
shrine is Sokkalingam or. , The first 

name is DriLvhBan,; revealing the non-Brahraanic 
or non^AiTaa the god who was adopted 
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from the pantheon of the Dravidian cult to that of 
Uie Aryan, Later, this S. India manifestation of 
Siva popularized the northern faith among the 
people of Madura by marrying the most dreaded 
demoness of that region, Minaksi. The latter, 
doubtless, was an ancient queen who was slain in 
war, and was soon exalted to the highest place in 
the Dravidian pantheon. By this marriage the 
Aryan cult of the north was wedded to the supreme 
faith of the south, and the great annual marriage- 
festival of the temple celebrates and perpetuates 
the union of the two diverse cults in that region. 
In that most popular festival there is another 
interesting feature : Mxnaksi is said to be the sister 
of Alahan, a popular Vaisnava demon-deity a few 
miles from Madura, and this brother comes to 
attend the wedding ceremonies of his sister at 
Madura ; hut, unfortunately, he arrives a day late, 
and is so incensed by the fact that he will not enter 
the city or temple ; his idol is thus kept for three 
da^^s on the outskirts of the town, during which 

E eriod all the people, both Saivites and Vaisnavites, 
ratemize together and bring their offerings to the 
aggrieved god. Thus, upon ^lis occasion, we find 
the three cults of that region, Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
and demonolatry, most strikingly brought together. 

In many ways the worship of this famous Hindu 
temple reveals a fact which outsiders can under- 
stand only with much difficulty. In a certain way, 
all the Dravidian people are a part of Hinduism 
and are loyal to that faith. But it is a Hinduism 
which is completely impregnated with Dravidian 
and animistic ideas. The worship of the Aryan 
deities in S. India is a pleasing pastime ; but the 
people are still obsessed with the fear of their 
myriad demons, and find their chief religious 
concern in appeasing them in the many demon 
shrines which are found in every town and village. 
Even Kali, the chief consort of Siva, who also finds 
a prominent place in this temple, is so Dravidianized 
and demonized with a bloodthirsty passion that 
no one can separate hex from the many Dravidian 
ammanSy or demonesses, who haunt that region 
and terrorize the whole community. 

It is thus that we learn what the amorphous 
thing called Hinduism is in S. India. In outward 
form it poses as an Aryan cult, but in its inner 
spirit it reveals the pervasive animistic genius 
which has characterized the Dravidian mind and 
heart from time immemorial. The Aryan has 
given to the religion its outer form and ; but 
the Dravidian has retained and conveyed into it 
all the animism which his ancestors entertained 
and practised. It is largely the spirit of the south 
robed in the garb of the north. The Madura 
temple furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
this animistic type of Hinduism. 

LnmATUEB.— J. Fergusson, EUt, of Indian and Eastern 
Arehitecturef^ London, 1910 ; W. Francis, District Gazetteer^ 
Madras, 1906 ; M. Monier- Williams, HinduUni, London, 1877 ; 
A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 18S3; S. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India, do. 1896. J. p. JoNES. 

MONADS.— The character of the Maenads was 
long a subject upon which the most mistaken ideas 
prevailed. The accounts of them given by poets, 
mythographers, and historians were all mmgled 
together, and were, moreover, mixed up indiscri- 
minately with the representations of the cult of 
Dionysus in art, while, again, these a^stio pro? 
ducts were not submitted to any process of 
critical analysis. Thus arose the conception of a 
wildly fantastic religious service celebrated by 
\ delirious women in nearly all parts of Greece and 
. Asia Minor. The first to reduce the liter^ and 
. ;artbtic data to order, and to give a clear impres- 
the 'development and character of the 
A. Eapp, in his ‘Die Mahade 
- Kultus, m der Kunst und Poesie ’ 


{Bheiu, xxvii. [1872] 1-22, 662-611 ; cf. 

Koscher, ii. 2243-2283). Then a,t length the power- 
ful movement introduced into Greece by the new 
deity, and the influence of that movement upon the" 
spiritual life of the people, were exhaustively 
delineated by E. Rohde {Psyche^ Tubingen, 1907, 
ii. 5ffi). The researches of the folldorists among 
other peoples have also brought to light interesting 
arallels to the ancient Dionysian cult and customs ; 
ut great caution must be exercised with regard to 
the ideas of ‘vegetation deities,’ ‘spirits of fer- 
tility,’ etc., to which the modem tendency to trace 
analogies everywhere has given rise (cf., 0. 

Gruppe, Griechisehe Mytlwlogie %i%d Bcligions- 
gesemchte, Munich, 1906, p. 906 f. ). 

Dionysus, the lord of the Msenads, of the 
‘ Bacchse,’ so named after him, was, as is now uni- 
versally recognized, and as was already known to 
Aristarchus, not originally a Greek deity, but was 
derived from Thrace (cf. Herod, v. 7, and the 
notes of W. W. How and J. Wells, London, 1912), 
where he was worshipped under the name of Sabos 
or Sabazios (schol. Aristoph. Vesjpce, 9ffi), It is 
time that Sabazios is also spoken of as a Phrygian 
deity (refl*. in Rohde, ii. 7, note 3), but, as the 
Thracians and the Phrygians were, in the judg- 
ment of the ancients, closely related peoples, 
we need not be surprised that the worship of the 
Phrygian national goddess Cyhele should show 
so many points of contact with the forms of 
the Thracian cult of Dionysus. The latter was a 
non-Greek cult which was celebrated upon the 
mountain heights of Thrace in the winter of every 
alternate year (and in Greece, therefore, subse- 
quently called the TpL€Ty)pls)» At these celebrations 
women danced in wild frenzy amid the glare of 
torches, whirling dizzily to the clangour of rude 
music — the clashing of bronze vessels, the hollow 
roll of large drums (cf. Cvbele), the shrill whistling 
of flutes — and with loud shouts of ed ot (which aft^^ ' 
wards became eukoe, evoe, and finally evo^)» These 
raving creatures (imiMes ; used generically as early 
as Horn. It. xxii. 460), with thetr dishevelled hau: 
streaming in the wind, were clothed in long flowing 
^aaadpai (whence they were also called BaaaapiSes^ 
over which they wore the yeppls (cf. .tEsch, frag, 
64, and the pictorial representations), and in their 
hands th^ carried serpents, (animals sacred to 
Sabazios [Theophr. Char^ xxx. 4 ; cf. the irojctinJ of 
Ptolemy il. in Atheneeus, 198 0, etc.]), daggers, or 
thyrsi. In their religious frenzy they threw them- . 
serves upon the sacrificial animals, tearing them in 
ieces with their teeth (Eur. Bacch, 736 fi*., etc. ; 
ut cf. the singular explanation of the practice in 
Gruppe, p. 731 f . ). In these riotous scenes the fumes 
of wme ^ayed no part ; the women used no strong 
drink to stimulate their frenzy, but, on the con- 
trary, were able to work themselves into such a 
condition of over-excitement as would bring about 
the ecstatic state. Their delirium was regarded 
as a means of compelling their god to appear (Eur. 
Bacch. 141ffi, 306f. j Paus. VI. xxvi, 1 : KaXrhp dedp. 
(r<pi(TiP im^ovrgp 4s rQp, Bvloitp iopr^ Xiyovtriy).. 
A notable analogy to these practices is found in the 
leaping of the Rerchtas .m the Tyrol ; here, on 
Shrove Tuesday (cf. art. , Oabnival,. vol, iii. jp, 
226 ffi, esp. p. 228’^),. the Perchtaa (so named, like 
the Bacchse, after, the deity whom. :they thus 
honour) work thcmselv^ intb a frenzy. Their 
raving is carried to such a pitch that at length 
they think that they actually see Peroht herself 
in their midst, and it is even said that she has 
sometimes mangled her worshippers (F. A. Voigt, 
in Roseher, i. 1()41 f.), 

This tumultuous cult, whose votaries were also 
called and MtfiaXXdpes, maintained itself 

till later times ; even Queen Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, was devoted to the ^Id ; 
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practices of the Thracian religion, and her tame 
snakes, which would suddenly wriggle out from 
amongst the ivy or from the sacred winnowing-fans, 
not seldom startled the court of Philip {Plut. 
AUx, 2). In that form, however, the cult certainly 
met with opposition as it spread through Greece. 
What mytholo^ tells us, now. of Lycurgus and the 
struggle which he made against Dionysus and his 
rtB^vai (so Horn. IL vi. 132 if. ; concrete details 
regarding the riO^mi are lacking), as of Pentheus, 
and now of the Minyads and the Proetids, shows at 
least that at some time the Bacchus cult had once 
or oftener encountered enemies in various districts 
to which it spread. Its complete triumph through- 
out almost the whole of Greece is, of course, a 
commonplace of history. The new religion, with 
its outlandish features, came to he so thoroughly 
naturalized that its alien origin was almost for- 
gotten ; Herodotus speaks (iv. 79) of the Bacchic 
frenzy as a peculiarly Hellenic characteristic in 
contrast to the practices of other lands; the 
Spartan Maenads, the di{>(rM.aivat, raved upon the 
heights of Taygetus (reff., e.g,, in Eohde, ii. 46, 
note 2) ; and Galen {de Antid, 8, vol. xiv. 46 [Kiihn]) 
could speak of snake-rending as still practised at 
the Bacchic festivals. 

But the educative power of Delphi was now 
at work, and Apollo exercised his softening in- 
fluence upon the raging .Bacchus. It was with 
very different rites that the women performed their 
worship of Bacchus on Mt. Parnassus. Here, 
every two years, about the time of the shortest 
day, the Thyiads * awaked * Liicvlrnh the god who 
lies in the sacred winnowing-fan (Plut. de Is, et Osir, 
XXXV.) ; here (Eapp, Bhein, Mias, xxvii. 6) a caste 
of prioresses was employed, who attended to the 
rites of this winter festival on Parnassus. With 
such, rites, too, the Attic Thyiads celebrated at 
timilar intervals the orgies of the god at Delphi. 
Thus the celebration had now to do not with 
Dionysus only, but with Apollo as well (Paus. x. 
xxxii. 7). of this cult, whose Bacchic ecstasy had 
been refined by Apollonian moderation, we find a 
picture in the celebrated chorus of the Antigone of 
Sophocles (1126 ff.), which tells indeed of the torch- 
swinging Bviai and of their dancing by night upon 
Parnassus, but does not speak of the mad fury | 
of the Thracian observance— the reason being that 
in the precincts of Delphi this element no longer 
had a place. Then Euripides, who, in contemplat- 
ing the unrestrained frenzy imported from the 
North, broadened and enricned that poetic sense 
which understands all, produced a permanent 
memorial of the thrillingly graceful activities of 
the Msenads. In his Bacchm the actual and the 
poetic run naturally into each other. Hero the 
enthusiastic troops of women, crowned with wreaths 
of ivy and smilax, garbed in the many-coloured 
' veppfs, and holding the thyrsus iu their handSj 
plunge madly through the mountains, and fall to 
the ground in the fr^ess of their rapture ; while, 
again, they rush to the slaughter of the goats, the 
ground flows with milk and wine, and Qie stroke 
of the thyrsus upon the rock causes a spring to 
break forth ; ferocious animals ate on a friendly 
footing with the Maenads, who ofier the breast to 
fawns and young wolves, while ill-disposed men 
flee before the hurtling thyrsus {Baech,, passim). 

Invest^ators have ban great difficulties also 
, with the portrayal of the Bacchus cult in art. . In 
this field, too, ifc was necessary to disengage the 
: , mythological aspects from the presentation of the 
v; r^ As a whole, it is only the general impression 
to . b^. found, here that corre^bnde to the Uterary 
acijount^^ the artistic tide it is pre-tininently 
V t^^ merit consideration. On the 

S earEar of these; we see the orgiastic 

dancing of wonien to the c^en^aeif flutes ^ later 
VOL. : ’.'f- 


additions are the swinging of torches, the beating 
of drums, and the head thrown hack upon the 
shoulders. According to the more recent explana- 
tion, the celebration thus represented is the Lensea, 
the festival of the raving women (^^^'a0, which 
had been brought from Bceotia (on all this of. 
A.^ Frickenhaus, Lendenvctsen IProgramm zum 
Winckelmannsfestederarchdolog, Gesellsch. Ixxii.], 
Berlin, 1912). With these designs are mingled 
others shoAving a distinct background of myth- 
ology, and here we also find names of the Maenads, 
such as Mat[*'ds], 097pt&, etc. (cf. C. Frfinkel, Satyr- 
und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildsm^ Halle, 1912). 
Then later art brought the depictment of that 
fimous, almost hysterical, ecstasy to its most 
vigorous expression, and even extended it, most 
imnaturally, to the uncouth satyrs ; this intense 
expression of feeling is seen in its finest form in 
the Maenads of Scopas (M. Treu, in Milanges 
Berrot, Paris, 1902, p. 317 ff,). Nearly every where 
m art, however, the representation of the Maenads 
is an expression of early religious emotion, and the 
vase-painting designedly set forth the strict re- 
serve of the Bacchae in contrast to the loose merry- 
making of the satyrs. The introduction of the 
Baicchie procession, with its troops of men and 
women rolling wantonly along, and the trans- 
formation of the primitive festival, attended by 
females only, into a turbulent or^ were the work 
of the superficial art of the Hellenistic age. 

Xjtbbatvrb.— 0[his bas been suffidentiiy indicated in the 
article. J. GbfFOKEN, 

. MAGADH A— Magadha, an ancient kingdom in 
India, was the scene of the greater part of Buddha’s 
preaching and the last stronghold of his faith in 
India. It was equivalent to the modem districts 
of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabfid in S. Bihar. The 
name BihSr itself, which is now that of a vast 
district, is evidence of the predominance of Bud- 
dhism in these lands, for it was originally the 
name of a town with a celebrated Buddhist 
monastery (Skr. vihdra). Buddha was not horn 
in Magadha, but in the country to the north of it, 
at the CTOve of Lumbini (y.i;.), near Kapilavastn 
{q.v.)j the Sakya capital m the Nepalese Tarfti, 
Magadha was the home and the nucleus of two of 
the greatest Indian empires, the Mau^a and the 
Gupta. It is celebrated in Sanskrit literature as 
one of the richest, most fertile, and best irrigated 
districts in India. As the home of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it is^ full of archaeological remains of the 
greatest religious Interest. 

Its earliest capital was a very ancient hill fortress 
named Girivraja (Pali Gixibbaja), built, according 
to tradition, by an architect named Mahagovinda ; 
its. place was taken in the 6th cent. B.C. by the 
better known Eajagpha (Pali Eajagaha), bmlt at 
the foot of hills on which (Girivraja stood; E&jagrha , 
is the modem BajgSr, which, however, stands about 
a mile to the south. Its walls still exist, and are 
probably the oldest stone buildings in India, 
Esjagrha had reached its zenith about Buddha’s 
time, soon after which it began to decline with the 
growth of Pataliputra (the modem Patna), The 
modem town of Gaya, although now a jlate of . , 
pilgrimage for Hindus, has no ancient religious 
associations; 7 miles to the south, however, are 
the remains of Bodh (Buddh) Gaya (see GayX, 
vbL vi. p. 181 ff.), one of the most interestirfe ti^v 
in India, where Gautema Sfil^amum, ^ 
attained enlightenment (feoJA*)., : To the soi^.of 
Gaya is the hill of Dhon^, ■fee 
ki-pu-ti) of Hiuen .Ttiang, 

Buddha once rtirfiedi Puti^ iteiles east of 
Gaya, is rich in Buddhiti; tintmferes ; to the south 
of ftidSasra identified with 

of fee Chinese pilgrims. 
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A. Cunningham, however, reco^^nizes the latter in 
Kurkihar, whicli lies some miles to the north. 
Guneri, Dharavvat, and Kavadai are all rich in I 
!Buddhist remains, the last-named with a colossal I 
stone image of Buddha. Jetian, or Jakhtiban, 
is tJie Yastivana (‘bamboo-forest*) of Buddha’s 
wanderings’; near it at Tapoban are the hot springs, 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang, at which Buddha bathed. 
In this neighbourhood the Chinese pilgrim visited 
a cave with a stone which had been used by Indra 
and Brahma for pounding sandalwood to anoint 
Buddha’s body. In the side of Baibhar hill, near 
Rajggr, was the Sattapanni cave in which the first 
Buddhist synod met in 643 B.c. ; according to 
Cunningham,^ this cave is the modern Son Bhandar 
cave on the southern side of the hill. On the 
adjacent hill of Ratnagiri is the cave of 

Fa-Hian in which Buddha used to meditate after 
his meals. On the top of this hill there still is a 
small Jain temple ; Ratnagiri is the Pandao of the 
Pali chroniclers and the fisigiri of the Makahha- 
rata. The extensive ruins at the modem Baragaon 
are the ancient NsJanda (g.u.), tlie greatest centre 
of Buddhist learning in ancient India. Near Giriak 
on the Panchana river a bathing festival is held 
annually to commemorate Krsna’s crossing of the 
river here on his -way to challenge Jarasandha. 
Sasaran, Monghyr, and Shergarh are rich in relics 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Sitamarhi is a 
cave with wdiicli a legend of Sita is associated. The 
annual bathing festival of Sonpur, held in Novem- 
ber at the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, 
is one of the oldest and most popular in India j it 
was here that Visnu rescued the elephant from the 
crocodile, and here Rama built a temple. At 
Afsar there is a fine sculpture of the 'varma (boar) 
amtUr of Vifnu. 

Literature.— d. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Indiu^ Lon- 
don, 1905; A. Cunningham, An<Aent Geography of India, 
do, 1871; JF. Legge, Trawls v Fw-hien, Oxford, 1888; T, W. 
Watters, On Ymn Chwang^s Travels, London, 1904-05 ; IG2, 

pc ^ sim . j. Allan. 

MAGAS.— See Saueas and Magas. 

MAGH. — Magh, or, popularly, Mugh, Mugg, is 
the designation of a group of Indo-Chinese tribes, 
numbering 128,545 at the Census of 1911, and 
practically all confined to Bengal. The derivation 
of the name is uncertain. A. P. Phayre (ffist, of 
Hurmcc, London, 1884, p. 47 j cf. H. Yule and 
A. C. Burnell, Hohson^dohson^ do. 1903, p. 694) 
connects it with Magadha, the ancient name of 
modern Bihar, while L. Vivien de St. Martin 
(J. W. McCrindle, AriGient India as described by 
MegastJienh and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 133, 
note), identified the Magh with the Maccocalingae 
of Pliriy (BTiV" vi. xxi. 8). 

* All Maghs are Buddhists of the Southern school, and regard 
the Northern Buddhists of Tibet as wholly unorthodox. The 
wilder sections of the Thoogcbas, however, retain some vestiges 
of an earlier animlstio faith, which bids them sacridce cattle, 
goats, and swine, and make oflferings of rice, fruits, and flowers 
to the spirits of hill and rirer. Among the Moramagris, on the 
other hand, the tendency is to follow after modem Hinduism, 
particularly in its Tantric developments, and to. add the gross 
worship of Siva and Duiga to the simple observances prescribed 
:by their own communion; It thus comes to pass that while the 
Buddhist Phungyis or Jtdolis are the reoognh^ priests of all 
the tribes, considerable respect is shown to Brahn»ns, who are 
frequently employed to defimflne auspiciotis^ys forpa^oular 
actions, and to assist in the worship of the Hindu gods. Among 
the Thongchas old women often devc^e themselves to the service 
of religion, and although not charged with special ceremonial 
functions, are regarded as in some sense priestesses, and are 
called by tfie distinctive name isrdama^ (H. S, Pvisley, TO, 
Calcutta, 3891, ii. 33). - 

The people thus described are the Khyoungtha 
of the hill tracts of Chittagong, who, as T. H. 
Lewin states Tracts of Chutagong, Calcutta, 
1869,, p. 87, Wild Maces ^ S.^E. India, London, 
i87ft p. 9p), are known to tne Bengalis of the plains 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 463. 


as ‘Hill Mugh,* and are to be carefully distin- 
guished from the true Maghs of the Chittagong 
District, otherwise called Rajbansi, who are the 
offspring of Bengali women by Barmans, when ' 
the latter possessed Chittagong. Th^ supply the 
famous Magh cooks, well known in Calcutta and 
other paits of Bengal. The true Khyoungtha are 
Buddhists and believe in the doctrine of metenmsy* 
chosis or transmigration of sonls ; but their Bud- 
dhist worship is of a simple character— the presence 
of a priest is not indispensable ; prayers are made 
and offerings of flowers, food, etc., are placed be- 
fore the shrine of Gautama by the people them- 
selves. Many villages have no priest, except 
wandering friars, who are not so much ministers 
of religion as recipients of alms. Each village has 
a temple (Miong), a bamboo stracture built under 
the shade of some trees, inside which, on a small 
raised platform of bamboos, stands an image of 
Gautama, made either of gilded wood or of ala- 
baster, the figure being in a sitting posture, with 
a pagoda-shaped headdress indicative of superior 
powder. Before it the village girls lay offerings of 
flowers and rice every morning, and, at the same 
time, bring the daUy food of any priest or way- 
farer who may be resting there. By the side of 
the image hangs a smair stand of bells, which each 
villager, after removing his turban and bowing to 
the semblance of the Teacher, rings to announce 
his presence. Each one prays for himself, except 
that now and again a fatner may be seen leading 
his young son by the hand and teaching him how 
to pray. Each year, before the commencement of 
the burning of the jungle for the purpose of sow- 
' ing their crops, the boys are clothed in yellow 
robes of the priesthood, have their lieads shaved, 
and go throng a rite before a priest which seems 
to be an assumption on their part of religious re- 
sponsibilities. Women do not participate in this 
rite 5 but it is common for a man to perform it two 
or three times during his life. If a relative is sick, 
or he himself has escaped any danger, he performs 
the ceremony as a supplication or as an acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies which he has received. 

Lixebature.— T he authorities are quoted in the artitie. 

W. Crookb. 

MAGI. — I. The name (Gr. Mdyos, Lab. Magus, 
from Old Pers. Magu) is familiar to us from the 
classical writers, and from two appearances in the 
NT. It meets us first on the Benistan Inscription 
of Darius, where the king describes (Bh. [Pers, 
text] i. 35 ff.) the usurpation of ‘Gaumata the 
Magus ’ (Gaurndta tya MaguS) and his own success- 
ful plot i^ainst him, by which he restored the 
Achsemenian dynasty to its ancient throne. There 
is nothing in the inscription to show what Magu 
meant, and we must fall back on our Greek sources, 
Herodotus first, and the rest longo intervallo. In 
Herod, i. 101 we are told that *^t^vrol, Mdyoi, and 
four others were yivea. The six names were 
explained as Aryan caste-titles Iw J. Oppert long = 
ago {Le PeupU et la langue des Medes, ysxiB, 1879, 
p. 7), and again, on different lines, by A: J. Gamoy . 
iMtision, new ser., ix* [1908 J 121 ff.); the tolerable 
certainty that five are Aryan makes a strong pre- 
sumption i>hat must be interpreted from the 
same language ^onp. 

The etymolo^; however, must be left? undecaded. Putting 
aelde some attempts Seudtiete to claim it?, we have. at least, 
two plausible occoimtEr from the Zudo-Baropeaa side. Gamoy , 
(loc. €it.y compares with the meaning 

^helper, healer,* wl^e Moulton {The I^inJB6r, ii, fl8923 491; see 
bis BaHy Zorottstrianiinn, pp. 428-480) cozmects Gothic magtis, 
0. Ir. mug—sk comiexion whi(^ Camoy accepts, but in a . 
different sense. The Gothic word translates rlievop once, and 
mus (as * servant ’) elsewhere. The latter meaning is tiiat of the 
Irish word ; we may probably comp^ the development of our 
♦maid’ and local usee of ♦boy.'' That *boy* is the primitive 
. meaning is confirmed by the Later Avestan mayOva, ‘ unmarried.* 
The significant fact that moyu (aO. Pers. mapu) occurs only 
once in the Avesta, and that in a prose passage (Ps. Ixv; 7) 
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obviously late, speaks for the meaning' ^servant'; the Magi 
were thus the leading tribe of the aboriginal population, enslaved 
or reduced to political subjection by the invading Aryans. But 
the whole history of the word is open to great uncertainty. The 
authority of T. Noldeke and ,C. Bezola (ajp. 0. Bartholoniae, 
Altiran. Worterbmh, Strassburg, 1904, p. 1111) may be referred 
to against the Semitic claim. 

2 . While the Magi ■were thus a distinct caste of 
Medians, and apparently the recognized leaders of 
the subject population in the time of Aijan(Persian) 
dominion, there is no reason for doubt that theii* 
ascendancy was essentially reli^ous, like that of 
the Brahmans in India. Darius writes of his 
r^airing temples which the Magus had destroyed 
(Bh. [Pers. text] i. 63-66), and so far the inscription 
favours the existence of a marked difference of 
religion— of course, its scanty reference does not 
definitely prove anything one way or another. But 
the testimony of Herodotus and all later classical 
writers is so unanimous and precise that we need 
no other. It would appear that, having failed in 
their bold hid for political supremacy, as leaders 
of the people against Aryan invaders, they began 
to build up power upon their popular vogue as 
shamans, it was easy to insinuate themselves into 
the open place of priest in the unreformed Iranian 
nature-worship, as described most accurately by 
Herodotus (i. 131 ff.) ; they had only to emphasize 
certain clear points of resemblance between their 
omi religion and that of the Aryans, veneration of 
the sun and of fire being the chief. There is one 
important detail of ritual in which we can with 
liigh probability trace an appearance of Magianism 
separate from Aryan connexions at a very early 
date. Ezk 8 ^®^* describes, as the greatest of tliree 
•abominations’ that had brought Jahweh’s wrath 
on Jerusalem, the sun-worship of men in eastward 
position, who ‘put the branch to the nose.’ To 
hold a bough before the face in solar cultus is a 
natural action ; its special interest for us lies in its 
coincidence with the Parsi use of the barsom (g.v.), 
a bunch of tamarisk twigs held by the priest before 
his face in worship. The name, and the peculiar 
use of the verb ‘ spread ’ to describe the preparation 
of the instrument, alike take us to something quite 
different — the Aryan carpet of stalks of tender 
grass (Herod, i. 132) on which the offering was laid 
(Skr. barhi?, Av, baresnian). We may infer that 
the Magi adapted the Aryan use to tlreir own by 
prescribing that a bunch of the sacred stalks should 
fc picked up from the ground and held reverentially 
before the face. 

3 , This notice enables us to trace tbe Magi in a 
separate activity as far back as 591 B.C., when they 
seem to. have secured proselytes in Judsea. This 
is quite in keeping with what we know of them. 
Their- contemporary ^j^arance in Babylon is 

; probably attested by der 39®' where ‘ the Kah- 
Mag’ appears among Nebuchadre^^r’s ofScers 
(for alternative views of Kab-Mag see the Oo^ord 
Lexicon and EJBii H, Ziinmem and H. 

Winckler [KAT\ 416) explain the Kab-Mag’s 
name, Nergal-sharezer, as ‘Nergal, protect the 
king*; and in their account of Jfergal they 
expressly compare Ahriman, who in the Later 
Avesta has features wliich could be very easily 
connected with Babylon. The head of a caste of 
exorcists, who by their charms can keep the Satan 
from hai-ming the king, is wholly in place at court. 
We compare at once the apotropaeic functions of 
. the Magi in Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 46.' We may 
; add to this small but important peculiarity several 
other traits ly y^hieh the Magi may be distinguished 
^r irbmlihe.Fersi^inrelm^ whether in the earlier 
fee: life' stages of what we now call Parsiisin. 
" features reeogiuMd 

; ■ firom the;ifin^fe hy Greek writers as Magian and hot 
!feelahr :ti)"their exp^ bodies of . the: 

dead to fenfe dii^guiwea 


by Herodotus (i. 140) from the Persian custom of 
burial after encasing in wax. It has proimunced 
aboriginal affinities, and was neither Semitic nor 
(almost certainly) Aryan. Coupled with this was 
( 2 ) their insistence on next-of-km marriage, which 
they belauded extravagantly for its accumulations 
of merit. It was never accepted by the Persians, 
and never found its way into the Avesta (see on 
this Moulton, p. 205 f.), first appearing in the 
Palilavi writing of the Sasanian age as a precept 
of developed Parsiism. But modern Parsiism 
repudiates it with the utmost emphasis, and its 
scholars attempt the heroic hut impossible task of 
denying that their predecessors meant anything of 
the kind (see art. Marriage [Iranian], § 2 ). (3) 
The very name of magic attests the strength of 
their association, in the mind of antiquity, with an 
accomplishment altogether ignored in the Avesta, 
and never countenanced in Parsiism. Equally 
ignored is (4) oneirovnancy. The Magi were re- 
nowned for their skill in divining by dreams ; but 
the very word for dream occurs only once in the 
Later Avesta {Yt. xiii. 104), and there is no hint 
that dreams were ever studied. Closely linked 
with this is ( 5 ) astrol^yt with which the Magi 
were traditionally credited. But the Avesta, while 
it has plenty of star-lore, and some mythology, 
has never a hint of ideas belonging to astrological 
conceptions. A curious point under this head is 
the inconsistent views of tlie planets held_ in the 
later Parsi Scriptures (the Avesta has nothing one 
way or the other). On one side there is the official 
view that planets were malign ; on the other we 
find them named by the names of the good yazatas^ 
including Ormazd himself These names are simply 
equivalents for the Babylonian terms, like those 
^viiich we ourselves have taken over through the 
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dualisbic in Zarathushtra’s Gdthds. The very 
name of Ahriman {angra mamyu, ‘enemy spirit^; 
see art Ahriman) occurs only once there ( Ys. xlv. 
2), as a casual epithet and not a fixed title. The 
good and evil spirits make their choice in the 
Beginniug, but there is never any real question as 
to the issue of the strife between them ; one whose 
perpetual counsel is * Resist the devil and he will 
nee ’ can never be called a dualist. But the Magi, 
on Plutarch’s express testimony, offered sacrifices 
to Ahriman.^ The practice is entirely absent from 
the Avesta — a fact tnat does not discredit Plutarch, 
but only shows the survival of distinct usages 
among the Magi, whose genius is well suited by 
the mechanical division of the world into creations 
of Orrnazd and creations of Ahriman. This is ju-ac- 
tically absent from the GdthdSi and even from the 
YashtS) where a pure Iranian nature- worship shows 
small sign of influence from Zarathushtra on the 
one hand or the Magi on the other. The prose 
Avesta (excluding the early Gdthd liaptanghaitl ) — 
which by the loss of metre and the presence of 
much dubious grammar proclaims itself composed 
in a virtually dead language— is full of this dual- 
ism. Even words have to be distributed between 
the two camps; different terms are used for the 
head, hand, voice, etc., of an Ormazd-worshipper 
and those of an Ahrinianian. Every yazata has 
a demoniacal opponent; but we note that the 
balancing is imperfectly completed, and that the 
fiends are often of manifestly late origin and vague 
functions, so that we should suppose the work 
of correlation to have been rather half-heartedly 
undertaken as a concession to theory. The type 
of dualism implied suggests affinity with that 
which apparently called forth the declaration of 
Is W. The presence of such a system in Baby- 
lonia during the Exile suits our view of the Magi 
as shamans exercising influence far beyond their 
own land of Media; and the presumption adds 
something to the case for recognizing the Eab- 
Mag as an ipxifMyos. We may observe that, if 
Jahwism empliatically denied this dualistic assign- 
ing of darkness to an evil demiurge, Zarathushtra 
himself was no less clear in his claim that Mazda 
made the night as well as the day ( Y$, xliv. 5). 

. 5, We are reduced mainly to conjecture when 
we ask what was the Magian eschatology. That 
death must be abolished if Orrnazd is at last to 
conquer Ahriman—^ottrw-wiaA?*^, ‘ many-slaying,’ 
according to his standing Aveatan epithet— seems 
a natural inference from their first principles. We 
know, further, that they picturea. a regenerate 
world in. which such unsymmetrical features as 
mountains would disappear, and the earth would 
become a ‘ slopeless plain.’ But how far they 
pressed theii' form of the doctrine of immortality 
we have no means of knowing. Our early Greek 
witness, Theopompus, according to an important 
statement of Diogenes,® declared that the Magi 
taught the futui-e . resurrection of men to a death- 
less existence. This excellent 4th cent, authority- 
may, of course, be describing only the doctrine of 
Persian religion in his own time) when- the Magi 
were its long-established priests. But the extract 
apparently connects this immortality with a doc- 
trine that looks rather characteristic of the Ma^ 
themselves. The loctcsclasstcics in Plutarch, already 
quoted, is ordinarily taken as silent as to any doctrine 
of a resuiTection among the Magi, But E. Baklen 
(Die Verwandtschaft der jvdisch-ckristL. der 
pars,Eschatologi$,Q^ttmgen, 1902, p. 102ff.}'afgues 


^ de Is, et 0$ir, 46 : * Zoroaster the Magus . .. . taught them 
to sacrifice to the other lAi'emianios] offerings for averting ill, 
things of gloom. ’ Tiie blood of a wolf is specially mentioned. 
;Of, -the ^iifihraic dedication Z>JZ0 A - ' 

V- Procew^ 9, os (se, Theopompus) koI am^oucrsor^at 
Tovs nvffpcoTTOvs Kai t(re<rdai aOavdrovs* 

:a 60 -MOiflU 


I, :il5 Li for a full discussion. 


that in Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus^ 
we should translate ‘Hades is to be deserted,’ 
which agrees with the other accounts of the testi- 
mony of Theopompus. Thp absence of any doctrine ' 
of immortality in Tobit can hardly be regarded 
(as in Moulton, p. 416) as a contributory argument. 
For, whether the book is rightly or wrongly held 
(as by Moulton, ch. vii. and p. 332 if., and I). C. 
Simpson in the Oxford Apocrypha) as containing 
a Median folk-story re-^vritten by a Jew, we must 
admit that the adapter was not likely to include 
tliat element unless he agreed with it, which, if 
the date was early, he would not do. It is clear 
that, if Zarathuslitra’s eschatology came before 
Je-vvs during the Exile only in an adaptation deter- 
mined by Magian ideas, it was very little likely to 
attract the thinkers of Israel. The common belief 
that the rise of the doctrine of immortality in post- 
Exilic Judaism owed some real stimulus to Persian 
influence becomes less and less probable as the 
history of early Zoroastrianism is investigated 
more thoroughly. 

6. Such, then, in outline were the Magi as a 
sacred tribe, so far as our information allows us 
to isolate them for separate portraiture. Most of 
what we hear of them naturally belongs rather to 

I the religious system upon which they fastened so 
tenaciously. As early as the travels of Herodotus, 
they had compensated for their failure to regain 
pohtical ascendancy by making themselves indis- 
pensable to the ritual of Persian religion. It in- 
volved, as we have seen, considerable suppression 
of beliefs and usages traditional among themselves. 
These they continued to practise in their own 
communr^, with or without attempts at propa- 
ganda. They could easily use general similarities 
between their religion and that of the native 
Iranians so as to prove to the latter their fitness 
to serve their altars ; and the people to whom they 
ministered, including a large proportion of their 
own kin, would be slower to realize how much 
change the proselytes were bringing to the religion 
which they so zealously adopted. 

7. Later developments of Magianism belong to 
the history of Zoroastrianism as established under 
the Sasanian dynasty. It only remains here to 
add a few words about the Magi as they figure in 
the Nativity story of our First Gospel. To discuss 
the historic credibility of that story, or the various 
theories that have been devised to explain the 
star, must be left to the Dictionaries of the Bible. 
Here it suffices to connect the foremost traits of 
the Magi, as described above, with points in the 
story of Mt 2. That these Mdyoi dTb dyaro\uy 
answer to the picture as experts in dream-inter- 
pretation and in star-lore is clear. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that Mt 2, so far as its testimony 
goes, isolates the Magi from Persian religion, 
which, as we saw, has practically no room' for 
either (see art. Fra T his consti- 

I tutes within its limits a rather strildng witness, 
Lwhen we remember how little we are able to dis- . 
cover about the Magi as apart from the religion . 
with which even four centuries "earlier they were 
.almost completely Id^tified. Naturally we. must 
not bfttemjrted to make too 'much of evidence so 
limited in its range, . 

ljrB^Ti7RB.~^reelc and LaUn locf sre collected in 

A Rapp’s two papery six. E18C3] 1-89 and xx. [18663 

48-140. Tboae which affect Zoroaster are Conveniently prints 
together in A. V. W, Jackson, ^orodsierf the Proust of 
Ancient Iran^ New York', 1899. The account here given depends 
largely on the writer^ hill discussion of the whole subject in 
[ Ewly Zoroa8t!tiani8rn (BtX London, 1918. 

I James Hope Moulton. 

1 de ls, et Osir, 47.: Te^os ical tovs fAev 

dpBpJttrovi evSaifiovac juwjrt rpoi>i]s 6eo/*«Vovff fiTjre trKiiv ■ 

irotoui'ras, ktA. HadCs has been usually taken as a name for 
Ahriman, but thia almost demands the alteration of ifnhtiv- 
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Introductory (R. R. Marett), p. 245. 

Arabian and Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), 

p. 262. 

Babylonian (L. W. King), p. 253. 

Buddhist (L. de la Vall^e Poussin), p. 255. 

Celtic (J. A. MaoCulloch), p. 257. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 259. 

Christian.— See Charms and Amulets (Christ- 
ian). 

MAGIC (Introductory).— I. History of the term 
and problem of its definition.— In any general treat- 
ment of the subject of magic the problem of its 
definition must occupy the chief plate, seeing that 
it constitutes a veritable storm-centre in the anthro- 
pological literature of the present day. As so often 
happens when a word belonging to the common lan- 
guage, and used in vague and conflicting ways, is 
taken over by science that it may correspond to 
some precise concept, theorists interested indifferent 
and more or less incompatible concepts claim ex- 
clusive rights over the same technical term; so 
that, if they are at all equally matched, the term 
becomes for the time being ambiguous, it 
answers to more concepts than one. Something of 
this kind has occurred in regard to the word * magic.’ 
It may be instmctive, then, to begin with a glance 
at its meaning as a popular expression. It is, of 
course, the lineal descendant of the Gr. jjAyela and 
the Lat. magia^ which in their strictest sense refer 
simply to the religion, learning, and occult practices 
of the Persian Ma^, or priests of the sect of 
Zoroaster, in the form in which they became Imo^m 
to the West (see art. MAGI). Such matters, how- 
ever, being both foreign and ill-understood, would 
naturally be more or less suspect. ^ Hence the word 
tends from the first to carry with it the unfavour- 
able associations summed up in the notion of witch- 
craft (see, for instance, Hesychiiis, at?. 7617s, which 
he identifies with Attiyos, and Pliny, xxx. 11 ; 
and for further references cf . H. Hubert, in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, ‘ Magia’). These associations the 
equivalent words in the various languages of modern 
Europe have never lost. Bacon’s attempt to reha- 
bilitate magia as natural science in its operative 
aspect {dz Augmerdis scientiarum, iii. ad Jin.) 
proved quite abortive. Thus it comes about that 
the modem anthropologist in attributing ‘ magic ’ 
to a given people can hardly do so without at the 
same time implying that it is something inferior 
and bad — some tmng that, however prevalent it may 
be, belongs to the lower levels or even to the path- 
olo^ of mind and society. A smvey of representa- 
tive views on the subject will bring out the fact 
that, in this respect at least, most, if not all, 
theories tend to be at one. 

2. R^resentative views. — ^As far back 1870 
E. B, Tylor laid it down that the ‘confusion of 
objective with subjective connexion, . . . so uni- 
form in principle, though so various in details, . . , 
may be applied to explain one branch after another 
of tiie arts of the sorcerer and diviner, till it almost 
seems as though we were coming near the end of 
his list, and might set down practices not based on 


He adds that the same state of mind wiH account 
for tebus, many of the food-prejudices of tlm savage, 
;for instsbace, dep^ding on the belief that the quali- 
tlei^bftbe^tenpa^ intothe^ p, 133). Sucli 

' an attitude .of mind ,ihe characterizes as one of 
^gipss snpersriMon; and delierion * P* even 
while allowing thaitatn st^^^of develbj^imt wto 
human life a 


Egyptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 262. 

Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p, 269. 

Indian (H. A. Rose), p. 289. 

Iranian (A. J. Carnoy), p. 293. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 296. ' 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 300. 

Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 305. 

Teutonic (F. Halsig), p. 307. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonbll), p. 311. ; 

system of eiTor was perfectly ‘ intelligible ’ {ih, 
139 f,). He pursues the same line of explanation 
in his later work, Primiti/oe Pulture, where masic l 
is described as ^occult science,’ i.e. a ‘pseudo- 
science ’ (3rd ed., i. 112, 119). ‘The principal key 
to the understanding of occult science is to con- 
sider it as based on the association of ideas, a 
faculty which lies at the very foundation of human 
reason, but in no small degree of human unreason 
also’ (i. I16f.). He adds a disquisition on the 
futility of magic arts, in which he maintains 
that ‘in the whole monstrous farrago’ there is 
practically no truth or value whatever (i. 133). 
Meanwhile, he holds that the laws of mind are as 
unchanging as the laws of chemical combination, so 
that ‘ the thing that has been will be ’ (i. 159). The 
‘symbolic magic ’ of the savage and modern spirit- 
ualism are alike hurtful superstitions bom of falla- 
cies to which the human mind i$ naturally prone 
(see oh. iv., passim, esp, ad Jin*). 

J. 6. Frazer [The Golden Bough) maintains a 
[>osition which in most respects is identical with 
that of Tylor. In the first edition (1890) he credits 
primitive man with two views of the world that 
exist side by side, the one view being that it is 
worked by personal beings acting on impulses and 
motives like his own, the other view amounting in 
germ to the conception of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 
intervention of personal agency. The latter is the 
view involved in sympathetic magic [GB^ i, 9), 
though the savage acts on it, not only in magic art, 
but in much of the business of daily life [ib. 31), 
In the second edition (1900) Frazer lays far more 
stress on tlie ‘ fundamental distinction and even 
opposition of principle bet^veen magic and religion,’ 
being influenced especially by the theories of H. 
Oldenberg {Die Betigion des Veda, Berlin, 1894), 
F, B. Jevons [Introduction to the History of Be- 
ligion, London, 1896), and A. C. Lyall [Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., London, 1899). More than that, 
he is now disposed to affirm that, ‘ in the evolution 
of thought, magic, as representing a lower intel- 
lectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 
religion ' [GB^ i. p. xvi). He still represents ma^c 
as ‘next of kin to science,’ since the tw'O have in 
common the ‘ general assumption of a succession 
of events determined by law.^ Magic is neverthe- 
less only ‘ the bastard sister of science.’ 

• All magic ia necessarily false and barren ; for. were it ever. . 
to^ become true and fruitful, it would no longer be magic but 

All cases of sympathetic magic resolve themseiv^. 
on analysis into mistaken apphcations of the kwa of . 
the association of ideas by similarity ^ contij^ity. 

« Legitimately applied' these same priaolpl^sl^ 
illegitimately appiim they y!^ magic ' {i&. - 


life is controR^iy 
Towards such brinips otifpHa 

control is Hie object 
knd ^Ottgh the former often assays 
them/however, exactly 


ationmiist oe empioyeci, 
1 cohtrol is Hie object 
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if they were inanimate agents {ib. p. 63 f. ). Finally, 
the human race are assumed to have passed through 
an ‘ intellectual phase,’ in which they ‘ attempted 
to force the great powers of nature to do their 
pleasure,’ and had not yet thought of courting their 
favour by offerings and prayer. Such an * age of 
magic ’ finally gave place to an ‘ age of religion ’ 
only because mankind at length were led by experi- 
ence to a * tardy recognition of the inherent false- 
hood and barrenness of magic,’ whereupon the more 
thoughtful part of them cast about for a truer theory 
of nature (io, pp. 73, 75). In the third edition (1911 ) 
these main theses are retained, hut the following 
scheme of the principal branches of magic (taken 
over from Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, ch. ii.) is added, in accordance with the 
view that magic is simply misapjilied association 
of ideas : 

Sympathetic Magic 

(Law of Sympa^hy^ 


Homoeo^thic Masric Contagious Magic 

{Law of Similarity) {Law of Oontact), 

while ‘ the whole erroneous system, both theoretical 
and practical,’ which answers to the name of magic 
is classified under aspects according to the following 
tabular form : 

Magic 


Theoretical Practical 

(Magic as a pseudo-science) (Magic as a pseudo-art) 


Positive Magic Negative Magic 

or or 

Sorcery Tabu. 

(See CfS^, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 54 and 113.) 

The view that tabu is a negative magic did not 
^pear in earlier editions of 2'ho Golden Bough. 
Frazer holds that, if not the whole doctrine of tabu, 
at all events a large part of it, would seem to be 
hut a special application of sympathetic magic, with 
its two great laws of simuanty and contact {ib. 
i. Ill n,). 

E. S. Hartland {Mitual and Belief, London, 1914) 
enters on a full discussion of ‘ lire Relations of 
Religion and Magic’ (p. 26 ff.). He insists at the 
outset that they spring from a common root. 

* 1 venture to. suggest that in man’s emotional response to his' 
environment, in his interpretation in the terms of personality 
of the objects which encountered his attention, and in their 
Investiture by him vdth potenbwdity, atmosphere, orenda, mana 
—call it by wbat name you will— we have the common root of 
magic and reli^on ’ (p, 66). 

Correspondingly, magician and priest are differ- 
entiated froma common type, namely, the medicine- 
man. 

magid^ is he v^o in the course cif the evolution o^ 

, birth, by purchase, or by study and practice in the conventional 
. methods, has acquired the most powerful orsnda. Similarly, 
the professional priest is he who in these wa^, or by prayer and 
feUting, has obtained the favour of the ima^nary personiwefl 
believed to {nfiuence or control the afiairs of men— who baa, in 
a word, possessed himself of thtir orenda. The uifion of these 
two professions in one person is not adventitious; it is.prob- 

ably fundamental ’ (p. 95 f.)* - . ' - 

Hartland, while thus differing, from Frazer on the 
question of origin, is disced in other respects to 
follow the latte’s methoa of delimiting magic and 
religion. 

' Magic ‘conveys the notion of power, by whatsoever means 
acquired, wielded by the magician as his own, and not as that 
' : of .a Idgher bdng whose cooperation is only obtained by suppli- 
and se^-ftbasemeht * (p. 86). 

prayers and sacrifices are magical pro- 
cess 3 ^ in. fax as a constrain!^ power is attri- 
so, thorny and he asks, ^Save analogous 


beliefs in the magical powers of a rite even yet 
disappeared from Christianity?’ (p. 87). 

Beligion, on the other hand, is ‘confined to cultual systems, 
whose objects, so far as they are personal, are endowed with 
free will, are to be approached with true worship, and may or 
may not grant the prayers of their suppliants. , . . Where the 
object is impersonal, or is but vaguely personal, it is none the 
less treated with reverence and submission, as something tran- 
scending man ; it is the object of an emotional attitude, actively 
directed towards it. The object thus, even where it is not 
personal, tends to become so’ (p. 88). 

A. Lehmann of Copenhagen {Aberglaube und 
Zauberei von den dltesten Zeiten an bis in die 
Gegenwart, Stuttgart, 1898) defines superstition 
{AMerglaube) as any belief which either fails to 
obtain authorization from a given religion or stands 
in contradiction with the scientific conception of 
nature prevailing at a given time. Correspondingly, 
magic or sorcery (Magie oder Zauberei) is any 
practice which is engendered by superstition, or is 
explained in terms of superstitious notions (p. 6f.). 
By insisting on the essential relativity of these two 
ideas he claims to have avoided many difficulties 
that puzzled former inquirers. For instance, if it 
be asked how magic is to be distinguished from 
miracle, the reply is that it is all a question of stand- 
point, Aaron performing miracles while his Egyp tian 
rivals are mere magicians (p. 9). For the rest, he 
finds two more or less independent theories to be 
equally at the back of magical practice, namely, 
the spiritist, which relies on the intermediation of 
personal agents, and the occultist, which calls into 
play mysterious powers of nature (p. 314), 

H. Hubert and M. Mauss ( ‘ Esquisse d’une th6orie 
gen6rale de la magie,’ in ASoc vii. [1904]) start 
from the conception of rites. Rites are traditional 
acts that are efficacious in a non-mechanical way, 
thus involving the notion of nuina iq,v. ), or wonder- 
working power (p. 14 ; cf. p. 138), Such a notion 
underlies the idea of the sacred as implied in a 
religious rite like sacrifice. A magical rite, though 
non-religious, involves ideas of the same drder 
(p. 2f.). The differentia of magical rites consists- 
in the fact that they do not form part of an organ- 
ized cult, and therefore tend to be regarded by the 
society concerned ba illicit (p. 19). Thus religion 
and magic tend to stand to one another as two poles 
representing severally the social and the anti-social 
ways of trafficking with the miraculous. Finally, 
magic, as being always the outcast of society, 
becomes charged with all the effects of decomposi- 
tion and rejection, and so is gradually differentiated 
from religion more and more. This very ingenious 
and wei^ty study of magic, to which a short 
sketch cannot pretend to do justice, is made, it 
must be remembered, from a strictly sociological 
standpoint, and throughout regards magic and 
religion not as phases of mind, but as social institu- 
tions, having as such a reality of their own deter- 
minable in terms of form and function, 

Arnold van Gennep (Zes Bites de passc^e^ Paris, 
1909) treats the magico-religions as an indivisible 
whole, distinguishing only between the theoretical 
and the practical activities which it comprises, 
and asagning the term ‘relifflEon’ to the former 
and * magic ’ to the latter. It is es^tial, in his 
view, to. insist on the indissolubility of the relsd;ion 
between the theoretic a^d the practical sides, 
since the : theory divorced from the'K. practice 
ps^Ses into metaj^ysic, while the practice founded 
on another theory becomes science. For the 
rest, the mysterious forces which' are the objects 
of magioo-religious theory may be conceived 
equally well under an impersonal or a personal 
form ; and, correspondingly, magico-religious prac- 
tice, whether it issue in positive acts or in absten- 
tions — viz. in the observance of tabus— may seek 
to deal with things either directly or indirectly 
through personal agents having power over the 
things, while the mechanism of a^ociation by 
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biinilarity and contact is involved in botli cases 
alike. The theory is stated (p. 18) in tabular 
form as follows : 

1. Theory (Eeligion) 



dynamism animism 

(monist ; impersonalist) Cdualist. etc. ; pei’sonalist) 


totemism spiritism polydaemonism theism 
(with its inter- 
mediate grades). 

2. Practice (Magic) 

(Bites) 



sympathetic contagious direct indirect positive negative 

(tabu). 

‘ Wilhelm Wimdt {Vblkerpsychologie, voh ii. pts. 
ii. and iii., Leipzig, 1907-09) makes myth or belief 
the ultimate source of cult or ritual, since the 
latter is but the former put into practice. There 
is but one mythical idea at the back of all rites, 
namely, the idea of soul ; and from it are gener- i 
ated in succession three forms of cult, magic, 
fetishism, and totemism, which by reaction cause 
the idea of soul to develop correspondingly. To 
deal only with the first of these, magic in its 
primary form consists in the supposed direct action 
of soul on soul, as when the evil eye is feared, 
while the secondary form consists in supposed 
action from a distance, when the sonl-infiuence 
makes itself felt indirectly by means of a symbol 
(ii. 461). Thus Wundt is entirely opposed to the 
Frazerian theory that magic implies a theory of 
natural causation on the part of the savage. On 
his view, while ordinary events are accepted as a 
matter of course, extraordinary events, demanding 
as they do a theory that will account for them, 
are at first ascribed to the soul-power or will of a 
man, and later (when the stage of magic is tran- 
scended) to that of a magnified man, or god, similar 
soul-power or will being ascribed to inanimate 
objects and to animals at the intermediate stages 
of fetishism and totemism. 

Here perforce must end the survey of repre- 
sentative views, those selected for examination 
at least exemplifying the wide diversity of the 
notions which it is sought for purposes of science 
to impose on a highly j^aatic, since popular, term. 
liTow the, purely verbal side of the question need 
not .be 'a source of tmuble. If the things are 
envisaged distinctly, the words may be trusted to 
look alter themselves. Thus in the present case 
there are evidently different concepts answering 
to separate aspects of human life ; and it will be 
sufficient for tne present purpose if these aspects 
are discriminated, so that terminology may be 
given the chance of adjusting itself to the facts. 

3 . Magic as a general name for rudimentary 
cult*— 'On any theory of the evolution of religion 
which represents it as a single movement failing 
bito distinguishable stages, there will always be a 
first stage of minimum development immediately 
preceded by a stage of what Bacon would call 
absentia in pmtmo— a ‘ pre-relirious * sta^, as it 
might be termed. Now, since me word ^magic^ 
tends to bear an unfavourable sense, nothing is 
lucre natural than to dub magical whatever fails 
to -ohme up to the evolutional^ standard which 
religion is ahore or less a^trarily taken: : to 
embody, tt ha^ matters whether, after lie 
manner of Fra:^, an age of is h^d to have 


preceded the age of religion, or whether, in the 
style of Wundt, magic is identified with the lowest 
form of religion. In either case magic answers to 
something to which is assigned an unfavourable, 
because inferior, place in the evolutional^ scale as 
compared with religion at its most characteristic. 
Anthropological science, however, is becoming in- 
creasingly chary of constructing any such scale on 
lines so simple and so drastic. Human evolution 
is a tissue of many interlacing strands ; and, 
again, the savage of to-day is no older or earlier 
than the civilized man, so that typological and 
historical primitiveness cannot be identified oil- 
hand. At most, then, it is with the help of 
psychological and sociological considerations of a 
general type that a primordial stage of mind and 
society can be theoretically posited, out of whicli 
determinate religion may be shown to have emerged 
by some sort of subsequent process. Such general 
considerations suggest that, just as Jourdain 
talked prose before he realized the fact, so the 
primeval savage acted before he thought about his 
action. Correspondingly, therefore, in the sphere 
of nascent religion there must have been a stage 
of cult or ritual (if so it may be termed), the pro- 
duct of sheer unreflective habit, which preceded 
the growth of ideas concerning the how and wliy 
of wnat was being done. Certain recurrent situa- 
tions in the social life — and, as for the individual 
life, it is wholly subordinate to the social so lon^^ 
as mere gregariousness prevails— -induce states of 
emotional intensity. The emotions must find a 
vent somehow. This they do either through 
activities directed to practical ends, such as hunt- 
ing, fighting, and love-making; or else through 
secondary activities such as are not immediately 
practical in their object but serve simply as outlets 
of superfluous energy, such as the dances that 
simply play at hunting, fighting, or love-making. 

In either case habit entwines with the activities in 
question all sorts of more or less functionless acci- 
dents ; and the presence of these unaccountable 
details helps to make the whole performance seem 
mysterious to the performers and still more so to 
the civilized onlooker. When the activity is of 
the directly practical kind, say, hunting, whereas 
the tracking, the killing of the game, and so on, 

[ explain themselves, the accompanying observances 
enjoined by custom which do not explain them- 
selves so readily— for instance, wearing such and 
such a garb, uttering certain words, and the like- 
may well seem to call for justification even to the 
untninking savage, who will at least translate his 
sense of the value of custom into the vague doc- 
trine that there is ‘power’ in these things, that 
they ‘work.’ When, on the other hand, the 
activities belong to those of the secondary type 
which are not immediately practical, constituting 
‘protreptic’ rites, as they might be termed, which, 
A^iie affording emotional relief, act like\rise on 
the whole as preparations for the business of Hfe— 
very much as play does, in the case of the young , 
— ^then accretions in the way of accidental features 
due to custom are likely to be more pronounced, 
inasmuch as there is no discipline of hard fact to . 
impose bounds on the action. Meanwhile, m pro: - 
portion as these secondai^ activities conform io ,. 
the same stimuli as the primary aetiviti^ of which: 
they are the by-product, as,, for instance,, when/ 
the hunting interest overflows into, a 
rehearsal of the chase, they will wear«aft imitative 
appearance, though in 
sions’ rather than : 

an is^ 'pdst becomes 

necessaryy it is ■ quite doctrine 
that they have ^ should iih^icate the belief 
that character has some- 

t<? do willi their efficacy. It is putting the 
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cart before the horse to say, as Frazer seems to do, unprejudiced description of all the relevant facts, 
that the belief that Mike produces like,’ or what whether they be of the sympathetic order or not. 
not, generates symbolic ritual. It is, on the con- So, again, tabus are better treated as a pstrt of 
trary, symbolic ritual — i.e. a ritual that involves a ritual, namely, as observances of negative prescrip- 
more or less realistic reproduction of some practical tions, which will invariably be found to form one 
activity— that generates the doctrine of * sympa- context with sundry other positive prescriptions ; 
thetic’ causation in one or another of its forms, to make them a part of magic is neither necessary 
As a matter of fact, the so-called symbolic rites nor even natural according to the ordinary usage 
usually include all manner of details the mimetic of speech. It may even be said to be now a recog- 
bearing of which is at least not obvious; and the nized working principle that the first-hand observer 
generalization that an *age of magic’ indulges in should class all magico-religious phenomena under 
rites which are symbolic and sympathetic through one general heading, and leave the theorists to 
and through is reached by picking out the abstract determine how far, and along what lines, the 
element of imitativeness which runs through primi- difierentiation of the magical and religious elements 
tive cult (and to no small extent through the more involved in the complex needs to be pushed (see 
'advanced’ types of cult as well), and ignoring Kotes and Queries on Anf?iryoology*, i&BViedhy the 
everything that is like nothing but itself, yet Royal Anthrop. Institute, London, 1912, section 
forms just as persistent a part of the approved on ‘The Study of Magico-Religious Facts,’ p. 
ritual. If, then, we are going to use the word 251 f.). 

‘magic ’ loosely as a name for rudimentary or un- 4 . Magic as a name for the black art and allied 
reflective cult in general, let us at least identify developments. — The view which has just been dis- 
the magical quality, not with the imitativeness, cussed and deprecated, that identifies magic with 
wMch is a s^ondary feature, but with the custom- rudimentary cult as a whole, may be said to draw 
ariness, which is the real source of the value a horizontal line between magic and the later and 
attaching to these non-utilitarian accompaniments more evolved products of the same tendencies 
of the more exciting moments of the practical life which rudimentary cult embodies. The other view, 
— these ‘superstitious’ practices, as the civilized which will now he examined, differs altogether 
onlooker ranks them. For the rest, in so far as from the former in that it draws a perpendicular 
these relatively unideated discharges of the social line between magic and certain contemporaneous 
energy need any supporting doctrine, they would but rival growths which may be broadly classed 
seem to find it, not in any philosophy about like under the two heads of religion and science. This 
producing like, and so on — ideas that appear quite point comes out very clearly in Lehmann’s defini- 
late in the history of thought — but in vague notions tion, which correlates magic with superstition as 
of the mana type (see MANA). In other words, practice with theory, and m turn makes supersti- 
the savage comforts himself with no theory of how tion co-extensive with such ideas as stand to the 
these ritual practices work, but is content to feel accepted religious and scientific beliefs of a given 
and know that they work— that, despite all appear- time in a relation of more or less direct conflict 
ances to the contrary (since their non-utilitarian and contradiction. 

ohar^ter may be supposed to become gradually (a) Magic as the rival of religion, — Starting once 
mai^est), they have power and efficacy in them or more from the fact that the word * magic ’ tends to 
behind them. ^ It is just this faith in their efficacy stand for something bad, we realize at once that it 
that distinguishes nascently reli^us practices is possible to treat m^c as a general name for all 
from such as are merely sestnetic. The former are the bad kinds of tramcking with the occult and 
so closely related to the practical activities that supra-sensible in vogue in a given society, while, 
a sense of their contributory value runs through conversely, religion may be taken to comprehend 
them, and they thus suggest and foreshadow prac- all the goc^ kinds of such trafficking. Obvioudy 
tice in all sorts of ways .that make for hope, the power of bringing wonders to pass is a two- 
courage, and confidence, whereas aesthetic enjoy- edged sword, since surprising things may happen 
'^ent, though possessing a recreative function, for weal and for woe, while, again, immoral as well 
does not thus pomt beyond itself. It remains only as moral persons may seek benefit from miracle, 
to ask whether ‘magic’ is a suitable word for the It is, indeed, eminently characteristic of ideas of 
desimation of the most rudimentery i^e of cult, the mana type that they are, from a moral point of 
On toe whole, it would seem a pity for the evolu- view, ambiguous and two-sided, covering all mani- 
tionist to apply a term redolent of disparagement festations of the efficacy of rites, whether they he 
to what on his view is a genuine phase of the beneficent or maleficent in their intention (see 
serious life as lived under certain conditions of Mah’A). Now it is easy to see how rites of an ill- 
culture.^ It is far less question-begging to predi- intentioued kind will come to be practised and will 
cate religion throughout (unless, indeed, one is pre- have efficacy imputed to them. Hate, greed, and 
pared to follow van Gennep, and predicate magic the other types of anti-social attitude feng more 
tm*oughout as wep as a general name for the prac- or less endemic at all levels of society, they are 
tical side of religion— which is snrely an abuse of bound to find expression in habitual activities that ' 
langimge). The science of comparative religion, assume the character of mystic rites in propdrtion 
if it IS to do its work properly, must impartially as they abound in accretions and in .^condaty 
embrace the ctuts of all mankind in its survey. activities of toe expletiye orders suto asr cursing. 

■^2 ^ added for the hendit of in set phrases or destroying an absent enemy in 

the field-worker, who, as a rule, has to take over paatonume. Moreover, the very fear which hate 
his elassificatory apparatus ready-made from the and 'malice Awake in the breasts of . those against 
hands of the theorist If such an one has learnt whom they, are directed is enough to create an 
to identify magic with the sympathetic principle atmosphere in Which the natural seeds of black ^ 
or with those early forms of cult in which this piin- magic iiannot bdt germinate freely. The almost 
‘ f appears to predominate, he will be inclined to imiversai dread of toe evil eye illustrates very well 
, label his collections of spmfic ceremonies ‘hunting how toe responsibility for the existence of a belief 
■ Baagio,’ ‘productive magic ’ (a term often us^ to in soreeiy often rests wito the credulous victim 
descnbe rite^f the mtichiuma type, which bear just as much as, or more than, with the alleged 
C food-animals and plants), ‘agri- aggressor. ' Anthropological literature is full of 

* so on. But it is just as easy striking examples of the tendency which W. E. 

;V w and agiicultnral ‘rites’ or Roth {Morth XjueeTisland Ethnography^ Bulletin 

''i and it is much more likely to lead to an no. 5, Brisbane, 1903, p. 28) calls thanatomania. 
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namely, the suggestibility leading sooner or later | 
to death on the mrt of one who satisfies himself 
that he is doomed. Roth has had personal experi- 
ence as a medical man of five or six such cases 
among the Queensland natives. Thus it comes about 
that, by an extension of the same line of thought, 

* evil magic ’ becomes the stock explanation offered 
for any form of accident or mysterious disease. 

‘ An individual becomes incapacitated through some chronic 
and painful illness which does not answer to the various 
aboriginal methods of treatment or materia medica; the illness 
weighs upon his mind, and after a time he becomes more and 
more confirmed in his conviction that someone has been “ point- 
ing’* the munguni (death-bone) at him— that a “hone,” 
pebble, flint, etc., has been put inside him and his blood 
removed ’(w. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the Norths 
West^Central Queensland AhongineSt Brisbane, 1897, p. 154). 
Indeed, it has often been observed that the savage 
scarcely recognizes the fact of * natural ’ death, so 
ready is he to impute the event to the sinister arts 
of some particular individual or at least to the 
machinations of persons unknown (cf, art. Life 
AND Death [Primitive], § 7 ). From these vaguer 
attributions of ill-will to one’s neighbours it is but 
a step to the conception of an evil magic inde- 
pendent of the will and intention of any person at 
aU, Various more or less impersonal forms of evil 
— such as the arungquiltha of the Arunta (Spencer- 
Gillen“, London, 181)9, p. 548 n.), i\iQotgonot the 
Hurons(J. N. B. Hewitt, Am. Anthropologist, new 
ser., iv. [1902] 37 n.), or the hadi of the Malays 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magio, London, 1900, p. 94) 
•—are regarded as malignant and destructive 
agencies in their own right, very much as one 
thinks of the plague or the influenza. In short, | 
there is always more or less of black magic ' in the 
air * for the panic-ridden savage. For this reason, 
and seeing also how much the healer of diseases 
and, again, the witch-finder do to foster the evil 
reputation of the marician by their highly-coloured 
accounts of the dreadful arts which it is their pro- 
fessional privilege to be able to counteract, one 
might almost be tempted to declare that the 
sorcerer is a mere bogey, the creation of abject 
fear wedded to ignorance and credulity. But this 
would be to go too far. There seems good evidence 
that in Australia men and even women, despite 
the fact that black magic practised within the 

S is normally held to be punishable by death, 
their vengeance in this way on their private 
enemies. Roth? own black servant, a mere lay- 
man, actually dared to point the hone at a native 
doctor, the latter dying about a fortnight later 
{N. Qusmsland Ethnography, Bull, no. 6, p. 30). 
At most, then, it may oe surmised that for every 
ease of grauine guilt there are far more false 
accusations; and, in short, generally, in every 
witch-haunted society, . whether it be native 
A,ustralia or 17th cent. England, that the proo& of 
witchcraft mainly r^t on an argument from efieot 
to cause. 

As for iove-magie, it may not seem at first sight 
to have the anti-social character of the magic of 
hate ; but, if closely observed, it wOl be found on 
the whole to minister to hardly less disreputable 
purposes. Thus among the Arunta of Central 
Australia such magic is chiefly resorted to in order 
to bring about a runaway match. It is true that, 
according to native ideas, it is merely a case of one 
tribal husband trying to entice the woman away 
from another tribal husband, so that, as Spencer 
and Gillen say, 'it is a breach of manners but not 
of custom ’ (♦, p, 644). Even so, however, it would 
s^m tO: be extremely liable to lead to a general 
V the group, or between one local grou^ 

so that its anti-social tendency is 
bound m. the long run to become tolerably 
-.'■'manifesfei'". ■/ 

So: for what are p^ the clearest 

instaucea; of , ■ :of ritw ttcta; 


passions and desires which society is bound to tr; 
to suppress in the intei’est of its own self -preserve 
tion. Such rites can be placed in a more or lesi 
determinate class by themselves, wliereas ove3 
against tliis class can be set in contrast anothei 
class of rites, entirely similar as regards tb€ 
general nature of their mechanism, but embodying 
motives of a kind hold to be socially salutary. 
Broadly speaking, all public rites have this 
common quality of being licit and reputable, since 
the fact that they are the recognized custom of 
the community is taken as a sufficient guarantee 
that they exist for the furtherance of the common 
weal. Thus the totem ic ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, the object of which is the increase of 
the food-animals and plants, occupy exactly the 
same place in the life of the pe^le as is filled by 
the ntes of the Chm*ch in a Christian country. 
Hence E. Dui*kheim {Les Formes Uimentaires de la 
vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) takes the totemic system 
of Australia as the typical instance of an elementary 
religion, whereas Frazer, adopting wliat has been 
termed the horizontal line of division between 
magic and religion, would assign these totemio 
rites wholesale to the age of magic. Indeed, no 
better instance could be cited to illustrate the in- 
compatibility between the horizontal and the per- 
pendicular methods of viewing magic and religion 
in their relation to each other. While, then, for 
the simpler societies at all events, public rites 
always rank as good and licit, does it follow that 
private rites as such will tend to be regarded as 
bad and illicit ? .According to Robertson Smith 
^TheMeligion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 263 f.), 
it well-nigh amounts to this : 

‘It was the community, and not the individual, that was 
sure of the permanent and unfailing help of its deity. It was a 
national not a personal providence that was taught by ancient 
religion. So much was this the case that in purely personal ' 
concerns the ancients were very apt to turn, not to the recog- ■ 
nised religion of the family or of the state, but to magical 
superstitions. ... Not only did these magical superstitions 
lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they were 
regarded as illicit. A man had no right to enter Into private 
relations with supernatural powers that might help him at 
the expense of the community to which he belonged. In his 
relations to the unseen he was bound always to think and act 
wdth and for the community, and not for himself alone.* 

Granting, however, that in the small undiffer- ' 
entiated society private enterprise is suspect, we 
must recognize that, as the division of labour 
develops and the individual asserts himself more . 
and more, the law is increasingly ready to sanction, 
or at least condone, the use of ritual forms for 
securing personal ends, such as the protection of ; 
property by tabu-marks having the force of con- 
ditional curses (see P. Huvelin, ‘Magie et droit ; 
individuel,’ in ASoc x. [1907] 1 f. ; and of. M. 
Mauss and M. H. Beuchat, ih. ix. [1906] 117, on 
the magico-religious significance of the Eskimo ' 
property-marks). For the rest, there will alwajn ; 
be in every society a number of ceremonial practices 
to which a certain amount of magico-religious ; 
value attaches that fall most naturally under the ^ 
category of folk-lore, having , no place in the s 
official cult, yet being too insignificant to call for I 
much notice favourable or unfevourable, and, on \ 
the whole, tending to be despised rather th^ I 
condemned- In short, for certain ptcijrae® ; of ,} 
science it is best to treat all magioq-reu^iafi!, rites ; i 
as generically akin, even whOe making duq^ ! 

ance for their tendenw to OTOup thc^]5elj^ round 
the opposite pole of : ; 

of social service spite. ' 

More espeoielly: is passes 

from intent to tadtive to mechanism. 

Social and hardly distinguish- [ 

able in repeat d| ^external forms at the stage 
afiha Thus the agents ; 

to each other, the i 
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sorcerer and priest often meeting in the itei’soii of 
the uiedicine-inan. The rites are of the same 
general pattern, whether they be manual or oral. 
Lastly, the ideas that are bound up with the rites 
conform to a common type, now to that of mana 
and now to that of spirit (cf. Huvelin, op. cit. p. 2). 
After all, it is no wonder that dilterentiation 
should hardly have begun, seeing that, so long as 
society is represented by an aggregate of small 
groups living in a state of perpetual discord, what 
would be evil if practised on a friend becomes good 
the moment it is directed against the people just 
across the way. Or, again, society may halt as it 
were between two ethical opinions, with the result 
that ritual practices of contradictory intent may 
obtain something like equal toleration j the moral 
status of love-magic was especially ambiguous, 
so that, for instance, among the Kurnai tribe of 
Victoria, where marriage by elopement verges on 
the position of a recognized institution, ‘ while 
there were medicine-men who assisted those who 
Avished to elope, there were other medicine-men 
who aided the pursuing kindred to discover them ’ 
(A. W, Howitt, Ths Native Tribes of S.E.Attstralia, 
London, 1904, p. 277). Once more the medicine- 
man in his capacity of tribal head-man may use 
his supernatural power to punish ofifenders against 
the laws of the group, such as the novice Avho 
beliaves improperly at the initiation ceremonies, 
or the man who attacks another by means of evil 
magic ,* but he will likewise in iiis private capacity 
use his power against his enemies, and will even 
bring to bear on them the power of Daramulun, 
the great anthropomorphic god of the mysteries, 
the very embodiment of all that is most religious 
in the eyes of the tribe (Howitt, pp. 543, 382). 
Clearly, then, it is not to the simpler and more uu- ; 
diiibrentiated societies that we must look for an : 
accurate evaluation of the purposes embodied in 
rites, leading sooner or later to their organization 
in rival systems that henceforth to some extent 
develop independently. Organization and system, 
however, are teraas that perhaps are hardly applic- 
able even to the later developments of hlaclc magic. 
It is religion that has all the organization to itself, 
because public approval affords it every chance of 
free expansion. Magic, on the other hand, as the 
enemy of organized cult and, indeed, of the social 
organization as a whole, must lurk in dark places, 
and grows not by internal systematization, but 
merely as does a rubbish-heap, by the casual 
accumulation of degraded and disintegrated rites 
of all kinds. At most it may affect a certain 
definiteness of form by imitating religious ritual 
in a spirit of blasphemous parody, as in the case of 
the ‘black mass.’ On the whole, however, it is 
utterly deficient on the side of theory, and consists 
simjily in a congeries of practices Avhich by per- 
version and distortion have lost most of the mean- 
ing that they once had. Only in this sense, then, 
do tliey rest on the principle of compulsion as 
opposed to conciliation, that, being mere rites, 
lacking the support of any consistent scheme of 
thought, they have to depend for their validity on 
the bare fact that they appear to work. Religion, 
on the other hand, though never wholly escaping the 
tendency to impute value and efficacy to its ntual 
as such, is free to, develop an ethical eoneeprion of 
the godhead in whidh the action of mere.|wwer is 
gradually- converted into . that of a power, that 
makes for righteousness, and is therefore to be 
moved and conciliated not by rites but by righteous 
conduct, 

(6) Magic as the^ rvval of science , — ^Tlie view 
advanced* % Frazer to the effect that the funda- 
mental rcpnc^tion of magic is identical with that 
of pt. i,, The Ma^ Art, i. 

■220) inspection. The 


magician surely does not postulate ‘ that the same 
causes will always produce the same effects.’ On 
the contrary, his art is based on the supposed 
possibility of miracle— on what might be termed 
super-causation as contrasted with normal causa- 
tion. In other words, he seeks to help out ordinary 
action by means of an increment of power borrowed 
from a supra-sensible source. This is what Tylor 
i means by characterizing magic as ‘ occult science.’ 
It makes a fatal difference if, after the manner of 
Frazer, this qualification be omitted. Magic thus 
: stands in far closer affinity Avith religion than with 
science, inasmuch as religion and magic equally 
consist in dealings with the supra-sensible and 
differ not as regards the means employed but 
simply as regards the ends pursued, since the one 
tries to bring blessings to pass by means of miracle, 
aid the other to bring curses. On the other hand, 
at no known stage of his evolution does the exist- 
ence of man consist in one continuous round of 
mystic practices. It is mainly at the crisis, 
periodic or occasional, in the social and individual 
life that the need to draw on unseen sources of 
support is felt. In the intervals the workaday 
Avorld of actions, guided by the routine of sense- 
perception, stands in the foreground of attention ; 
and this is the world in Avliich science in the sense 
of natural science has ahvays been at home. 
Chipping a flint so as to produce a cutting edge is 
nascent science, whereas bringing up a quartz- 
crystal mysteriously from one’s inside is a magieo- 
religious proceeding belonging to quite another 
order of experience. A considerable part at any 
rate of modern science has originated m technical 
processes of a directly utilitarian and ‘lay’ char- 
acter, Thus European geometry Avould seem to 
be the outcome of the art of the * cord-fasteners ’ 
who measured out the land in Egypt after each 
inundation of the Nile (cf. J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy^, London, 1908, p. 24). It cannot be 
denied, however, that, so long as their occult 
character be recognized, certain developments of 
the magico-religious Avay of thinking may he held 
to correspond to sciences or pseudo-sciences, inas- 
much as they severally represent a body of organ- 
ized lore intended on the Avhole for the furtherance 
of secular and purely technical ends. Of these 
the mo.st characteristic types are faith-healing and 
divination [gq^.v,). Faith-healing is in its most 
typical form a direct counterblast to sorcery, 
Avhich is in essence a faith-hurting. White magic 
and black magic determine to a large extent each 
other’s form, since the natural procedure of the 
healer is first to establish by his diagnosis what 
exactly the wicked magician has done, and then 
by dramatic reversal of the action to undo it. 
Indeed, as has already been suggested, Avitchcraft 
is in no small part a pure invention on the part of 
leechcraft. To bring about a faith-cure it is 
essential to show that what is wrong is something 
that Avill answer to the proposed method of putting 
it right ; and Avhat more pi^-than that medicine- 
man may checkmate medicine-man, dia;mond cut 
diamond? Meanwhile;, the occrilt science of the 
- fadth-healer/is not the only form of medical science 
; knoAvh; tb the savag^. On' the eontrmy, it may 
be more or le^ ^ba^ly di^ingudshed from the 
ordinary folkrmediane, towards which it stands 
in a obtain attitude bf rivalry. 

who, as a medical man. went very carefully into~ 
the various methods of dealing with disease that prevailed 
among aborigines of North Queensland, shows that *no 
^ doctors ** attend specially on the sick, the charge of all such 
being left to individual caprice, e.g,, a woman looks after her 
husband, a mother after her child. Nor do they specially pre- 
scribe, the knowi^ge— where known to all— of the therapeuti- 
cal value of any plant, of massage, etc., being common to the 
tribe* (N. Queensland, Bull. 5, p. 29). It is only when 
the ordinary treatment fails that the aid of the medicine-man' 
is called in (id.). 
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Among the specifics in common use among the 
natives observed by him, Kotli enumerates more 
than forty difierent plants, for some of which at 
least genuine remedial properties can be claimed. 
Again, ligatures, bleeding, massage, poultices and 
fomentations, dressings for cuts, the use of splints 
for fractures, and so on, are ‘lay’ methods of 
treatment which rest on a basis of what we too 
would be ready to recognize as ‘science,’ i.e. a 
more or less organized common sense* At the 
same time, the lay mind is likewise addicted to 
what the modern doctors would regard as pure 
superstition, such as reliance on charms, amulets, 
the sucking-string, etc. But at any rate the 
atmosphere of mystery with which the professional 
faith-healer surrounds the exercise of his craft is 
absent from these applications of communal lore 
to the ills of life. Further, the professional enters 
into competition with the layman in order to 
demonstrate how superior his wonder-working is 
to the humdrum procedure of the ordinary folk- 
medicine. 

Thus Both specially notes that * among the Boulia blacks, 
there are indications of a desire on the part of the medicine- 
men to claim a share in the cure, with a corresponding reward.* 
The common cure for snake-bite bein^ a vapour-bath, which 
apparently answers very well, the medioine-man undertakes to 
help it out by operating on the snake. ^The doctor himself 
goes to the place where the accident happened, is shown w'here 
the snake lies hid, digs it out, and lets it glide away a. few feet 
before commencing to pelt it with stones. During this process 
the snake gradually diminishes in size, and gradually becomes 
harmless, when it is carried back to camp, where the medicine- 
man, turning its skin half-way inside out while still alive, throws 
it into water, and so makes an end of it. It is needless to say 
that no layman is allowed to witness any part of this procedure ’ 
(ih.p.42). 

It only remains to add, in fairness to tlie medioine- 
man, that a reputation for magic in the sense of a 
more or less had and anti-social kind of wonder- i 
working is thrust upon him by the very fact that 
he is a professional and hence has the public 
against him, according to the principle that what- 
ever is private in rude society is suspect. As 
Huvelin points out, so long as society remains 
undifferentiated, all custom rests on the common 
belief and wears a religious character, so that every 
manifestation of individuality is destitute of sanc- 
tion, when it does nob actually amount to a crime. 
Hence, when social organization begins to come 
into existence through the division of labour, 
individual activity is obliged to disguise itself 
under a cloak of religious forms, which gives the 
professional an ambiguous character, not only in 
the eyes of others, but even in his own eyes, since 
others suspect, while he himself is obscurely con- 
scious, that powers and practices which originally 
came into being for the public service are being ex- 
ploited for private ends (Huvelin, p. 46), Whether 
it be the professional doctor or the professional 
smith, his right to be a specialist has been pur- 
chased at the cost of seeming, and being, something 
of a humbug. 

Passing to the subject of divination, we have 
an even clearer case of a pseudo-science, since, 
whereas faith-healing has been to a certain extent 
purged of its supernaturalism and incorporated 
into modern medicine, divination has no part or lot 
in the science of to-day, unless we detect its after- 
math in the accepted postulate that the goal of 
science is prediction. On the other hand, divina- 
ticHi has m certain of its developments all the 
appearance of science so far as concerns the organi- 
zation of its principles and the dii*ectly practical 
. characterof its aims. Thus Babylonian divination, 
^h^terature of which is particularly rich, reveals an 
' ama^give^th of lore involving the most elaborate 
cUbBmffcatipns of omens resting on a wide basis of 
genuine pbsarratiem. It is also to he noHced that . 
here the practm of the art depending on this body 
&f would-ne knowledge was th&oug^ respectable, 


being, in fact, a branch or department of the official 
religion (see Divination [Assyro-Babylonian]). 
It is not, ill fact, until it migrates into Europe that 
Babylonian astrology is differentiated from astro- 
nomy, and the opposition between the two becomes 
apparent. Again, at a lower stage of social evolu- 
tion divination can fill the place of science in so far 
as it calls^ out the reasoning powers of the mind 
and supplies some sort of intellectual gymnastic. 
Thus H. A. Junod, a missionary, who gives an 
admirable account of the use of the divinatory 
bones among the Thonga of S. Africa, spent many 
hours with his native teachers trying to acquire 
the principles of this system of theirs which they 
call ‘The Word,’ and vaunt to be superior to the 
missionary’s Bible : 

' So I had an opportunity ot reaching the depths of the Bantu 
mind, that mind which has perhaps invented nothing more 
elaborate and more magical than the divinatory system. Of 
course no sensible person would for a moment helieve in the 
objective value of these practices. Astralogomancy has no 
more real worth than Cheiromancy, Necromancy, and all the 
other ‘ ‘ mancies.” But I am obliged to confess that the !nionga 
system is far more clever than any other which I have met witii, 
and that it admirably answers to the wants of the Natives, as 
it comprehends all the elements of their life, photoffraphs them, 
so to speak, in such a way that indications and directions can 
be obtained for all possible cases ’ {The Life of a South Af rican 
Tribet Neuoh‘^tel, 1913, ii. 494). 

It remains to show how science in the modern sense 
has managed to shake itself free of its rivals, the 

seudo-scienees. As far as relates to what has 

een called ‘ the European epoch of the human 
' mind,’ the mother of science is undoubtedly ancient 
Greece. There the human spirit shook itself free 
of the domination of the magico-religious, thanks 
to its interest in the things of thi.s world. 

‘ Between Homer and Herodotus, Greek Reason has come 
into the world. . . . Man has become the measure of all things ; 
and things are worth observing and recording . . . accorduig 
as they do, or do not, amplify human knowledge already ac- 
quired, or prompt or guide human attempts to classify and 
Interpret them. In this high meaning of the word all Greek 
records are utilitarian, relative to an end in view : and this end 
is ever anthropocentric, It is nothing less, but it is also nothing 
more, than the Good Life, the Wellbeing of Mankind ’ (J. L. 
Myres, in Anthropology and the ClassicSt ed. Marett, Oxford, 
1908, p. 128). 

There is no violent breaking with the old-world 
rituals and the associated beliefs; but coloniza- 
tion, trade, and the progress of the industrial arts 
beget a secular frame of mind which dismisses 
theological prejudices in so far as they conflict with 
technical improvements. 

*A1I ailments are from God,’ writes Hippocrates, *nooneoi 
them being more divine than another, or more human either, 
but all alike from God. But each of such things has a process 
of growth, and nothing comes into being without a process ot 
growth.* Wherefore he turns without more ado to the study 
of these physical causes <cf. M.i'res, loc, cit. p. 140). 
Meanwhile, in philosophy, wliich at first under- 
stands hy ‘nature’ something eminently super- 
natural in its potency for making wonders happen, 
there gradually develops a scientific tradition by 
the si^le of a mystic tradition, the former of which 
affirms the reality of the many things of the sense, 
world as against the reality of the one transcen- 
dental world-soul conceived oy the latter (cf. F. M. 
Comford, From Religion to PhUosaphyt Ijondon, 
1912, p. 144 f.). The former view culminates in 
the atomism of Democritus, which has prevailed 
in the sphere of physical science until rec^t times. 
Now this whole scientific movement is opposed in. 
spiiit to magic and religion alike, . It coaffradicts 
the whole tenor of the nm^co-^reUgiqus 

rocedure whether by manual or by omlritesi'and ' 

ence cannot be identified or equated, affcw the 
fashion of Frazey, with as equiva- 

lent to the earliest phase, of cnltln ghharai Nor, 
agsdn, has it any x&l atSatly with wack magic or 
any waBel dev;^cpu^ in so far as all 

techm^ processes undertaken by experis are at 
first mere or less inspect as private exploitations, 
as ^been explained. Natural science 
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by association with the productive arts has taken 
into its hands the entire control of the mechanical 
and material sphere of human life, and within 
this sphere will brook no rival. In the moral 
sphere, on the other Iiand, it shows no si^ns of 
making headway against the claim of religion to 
be the supreme authority. Meanwhile, neither 
science nor religion can aftbrd to tolerate the anti- 
social and immoral person, the man who tries to 
make a living out of the credulity and idle fears of 
weak humanity. In practice, howevei*, both find 
it hard to distinguish between the delinquent and 
the innovator, so that the line between evil magic 
and charlatanry, on the one hand, and mere lietero- 
doxy, on the other, tends to be even now of a 
somewhat fluctuating kind. As for black magic, 
it has almost disappeared from view in civilized 
society. As the folklorist knows, how’ever, a 
permanent possibility of demoralizing superstition 
lurks in human nature, and only education in 
regard to both physical facts and moral truths can 
keep the monster down. 

LiTERATimB.— The subject has a vast literature, more especi- 
ally seeing that, according to one definition of the term, magic 
covers all the ruder forms of cult. The following works are in 
various ways authoritative : E, B. Tylor, Researches into the 
Early ffistory of Mankind^, London, 1870, eh. vi., PC®, do. ^91, 
ch. iv., art. ‘Magic,* in EJBr^; J. G. Frazer, ffP®, pt. i.. The 
Magic Arty do. 1911 (see also earlier edd.), Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship^ do. 1905; A. C. Lyall, Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., do. 1899, p. 99 ff. ; F. B. Jevons. Introduction 
to the History of Religion, do. 1896, ‘The Definition of Magic,* 
Sociological Review^ i. [1008] 105 ff. ; Trans, of Srd Intemat. 
Cong, of Religions, i. [Oxford, 1908] 71 f., Introdibction to the 
Study of Comparative Rel., New York, 1908, p. 70 f, ; R. R. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion'^ London, 1914, essay ii. ; 
L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolutioii, do. 1906, *1914, ii. ; 
A. Lang, Magic and Religion, do. 1901 ; A. C. Haddon, Magic 
and Fetishism, do. 1908; W. E. Roth, North Queemland 
Ethnography, Bull. no. 6, ‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,’ 
Brisbane, 1903 ; W, R. HaUiday, ‘The Force of Initiative in 
Magical Conflict,’ in FL xxi, [1910] 147ff. ; E. S. Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief, London, 1914 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
do. 1900 ; I. King, The Development of Religion, do. 1910 ; 
E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1910 ; 
J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 
1912; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘Esquisse d’une th4orie 
g6nd^e de la magie,’ ASoo vii. [1904], Melanges d^histoire des 
religions, Paris, 1909; P. Huvelin, ‘Magie et droit individuel,’ 
ASoc X, [1907] ; H. Hubert, art. * Magia,* in Daremberg- 
SagHo, vi, ; A. van Gennep, Les Riles de passage, Paris, 1900, 
p, IT f. ; K. T. Preuss, ‘ Der Ursprung der Religion und 
Kunst,* in Olobus, Ixxxvi. [1904] ; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; W. Wundt, Vblkerpsychologie, vol. ii. 

£ t. ii., Leipzig, 1907 ; J. Ennemoser, G^<^t,ichte 'der Magie, 
[union, 1844 ; A. Lehmann, Aberglaube und Eauberei, Stutt- 
1908. ii. R. MARETT. 

MAGIC (Arabian and Muslim). — The word used 
in Arabic for this notion is sz^, connected with 
the verb meaning * to produce illusion ’ on the eyes 
{Q^an, vii. 113); it seems, therefore, to be in 
origin the causative of the verb Mra, ‘ to be be- 
wildered/ and is explained by the verb ‘ to frighten ’ 
(utarhaba), whence the whole phrase resembles 
fiayeidtav Kal i^iirr&vtav in Ac 8^. It is probable that 
the Hebrew skahar, nsed twice by Isaiah for 
‘conjure away/ is identical, and the Armenian 
skhrovmn, ‘marvel,' may be borrowed from this 
, word.^ The passage in the <^r*fin which Gontalhs 
most information on the subject isii 96, where it 
is stated that the sihr was revealed the two 
angels in Babel, Harut and IVIartit, who taught it . 
to mankind, wxthont concealing the fact that they 
were tempting, them.; the . 'SUbwed, how. to 
separate a man from Ins wjUteiii,’«C was the contrary i 
of alove-philtre. Isaiah , (47% connect the 
^ with Babyloft, which, acoordihig to classical vmters 
.also, w^' the headquarters of magic r 
. Babylon Persea licet, secretaiqueMempliiji 
Onme vetustomm sdvat penetrale Magorum * 

; , (Lucan, Pharsalia, vi. 449 f,). 

':HaAt-n£d their names to be 

of mischief and rebellion, 
operation corfesponds; 

- / In the:.Qur!aiii as might be expected, it is not 


clear whetlier the results of sihr are always sub- 
jective only or may be objective ; and some com- 
mentators think both possible. "When, therefore, a 
miracle is branded as sihr, it may be regarded either 
as an optical illusion or as an illicit process due to 
the employment of demons ; it is true that Solomon 
employed them (according to the Qur’an), but this 
may have been a prophetic privilege. And a theo- 
Iqpcal diflSculty arises from the statement that 
sihr was revealed to two angels, as what is revealed 
ought not to be evil. The orthodox view is that 
magic can be objective; but some Mu'tazilite 
doctors and some members of the Shafi’ite and 
Hanitite schools took the other view; and even 
those who believed that it was objective thought 
that it could afleeb accidents only, and could not 
transmute substances. 

The practice was forbidden, and, indeed, under 
penalty of death ; Malik held that one convicted 
of sorcery should not even be given the option of 
repentance, whereas Shafi’i confined the death- 
sentence to the ease where examination of the 
accused proved him to be guilty of unbelief (Qastal- 
lani, Commentary on the Mawdhib Laduniyyah, 
Cairo, 1278, vii. 116). Acquisition of the theory 
was, however, permissible, and, according to some, 
a duty incumbent on certain members of the com- 
munity, as protection against those who practised 
the art. 

The recognition by Islam of the existence of 
jinn furnished a basis for the belief in magic, to 
which, however, the attitude of the educated 
and of serious writers is about the same in most 
countries ; it is not ordinarily recognized as an 
agent in the coui-se of events, yet may well be ad- 
mitted into tales of wonder and delight, whereas 
the superstitious may resort to it for a variety of 
needs. 

It figures on one occasion in the biogi’aphy of 
the Prophet, when an illness was brought upon 
him by a J ew named Labid ben al- A'sam ; accord- 
ing to one account, the latter obtained possession 
of some hair left on the Prophet’s comb, which he 
hid with some other objects in a* well ; according 
to others, the object hidden was a string with a 
number of knots upon it. The latter version is 
doubtless suggested by the penultimate sura of 
the Qur’an, which is a spell against eelmses and 
women who breathe or spit on knots. The prac- 
tices against which these spells are directed are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are 
enumerated by classical writers {e.g., Lucan, vi. 
460 ff.). Others, of which the Arabian Nights 
offers ample illustration, also have analogies in the 
literature of classical antiquity ; the transforma- 
tion of men into animals by a witch’s potion is 
found as early as the Odyssey. In Arabic there is 
a fecial word for this process, mashh. 

Khalifah [Lexicon hiblvograph, et ertcyclo- 
pced.^ eA. G. Fliigel, London, 1835-58, iii. 684) 
classijB^ the various magical methods as follows r- 

The Indian consists in purification of -ttie soul ; the Naha- 
tsean in the emplcymeht of spells at suitable times ; the Greek 
in compelling the service of the spirits of the spheres and the 
stars ; that of the Hehre^, . Copts, and Arabs in mentioning 
names of unkho^ meaning—this method being a variety of 
that by incantation, those who eanploy it . professing thereby to 
toto. tiieir. service the angels who have power over the 
This last. expression recalxs Lucan’s 

‘habent haeo cannina certum 
Imperiosa deum, qui mundmn cogere,' quicquid 

. Oo^tur ipse potest ’ (vi, 497 ft.). 

The classification cannot be maintained, though it 
is possible that the tendency in the case of the. 
different nations corresponded roughly with the 
methods assigned ; thus doubtless the theory that 
ascetic practice won command over the gods was 
carried to greater lengths by the Indians than else- 
where, whereas the theoij of mysterious words 
may be particularly Jewish, and the Hermetic 
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' ic' specially astrological ; ordinarily, however, 

chese ideas are confused or combined. 

CrThe difierence emphasized by Lucan between 
authorized and unauthorized occultism (* si quid 
taciturn, sed fas erat ’ and * detestanda deis saevo- 
rum arcana magorum ’) was fully recogxiized in the 
Islamic State, which had its official astrologers 
while it condemned the black art. Since, however, 
what was required from the former was prediction 
of the future, the distinction could not be main- 
tained with the desirable clearness. 

Tabari records (History, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879- 
1901, iii. 1463) how the highly respected astrologer, *Ali ben 
Yatiya, in the year 247, was reading out to the khalif a book of 
predictions when he came across the statement that 

the tenth khalif would be slain in his own reception-room ; he 
had to alter the text in consequence. Much the same is re- 
corded by him in the case of an unauthorized lad, who possessed 
* the Book of the Empire ’ (Kitdb al-davZah\ where there was a 
prophecy that the khalif Mahdi would last ten years. Since 
such a prophecy would mean certain death to any one who 
was discovered to be in possession of it, the word * forty ’ was 
substituted for * ten* in the book, and with such sldll that ro 
one could detect the interpolation (iii. 497). In the year 2S4 
Cfahari, iii. 2179) an unknown person haunted the palace of the 
khalif Mu‘ta(Jid, who summoned ‘the lunatics and the con- 
jurers* to detect him ; the conjurers were to get control of the 
demon in possession of one of the lunatics, who would then give 
the necessary information. The behaviour of the lunatics, how- 
ever, so much alarmed the khalif that he dismissed them all 
with gratuities before anything could be done. 

Similarly, there is a distinction between the normal 
or legitimate spell and that which would be con- 
demned by the orthodox, though here, too, clear- 
ness is wanting. The child’s amulet called tamlmah 
is regarded as normal. About the magical em- 
ployment of Qur’anic verses there seem to be 
differences of pinion. The historian Sakhawi 
{Tibr Mashuk, Cairo, 1896, p. 218) records a con- 
troversy about the certain verses 

which, if written on the last Friday in Eamadan, 
will secure the house which contains them from 
burning and the ship whereon they are inscribed 
from being wrecked ; the historian’s teacher wished 
for government interference with their inscription, 
but the practice was too -widely spread to admit 
of this, ux the MaqaTnahs of ^arirl the impostor 
succeeds with the spells -which he composes; in 
one case the magic lies in the eloquence of the 
composition, whereas in the other (for facilitating 
childbirth) the work is really done by a drug with 
which he happens to be acquainted. 

In the Arabian Nights the magician is fre- 
quently a Moor {Ma^hrihi\ and the association of 
magic with those regions is not extinet ; the most 
elaborate treatise which we possess on Islamic 
magic is E. Doutt6’s Magie et religion dans 
VAfi'igm d% Nord (Algiers, 1909). Women and 
negroes also play a considerable rdle. In the 
tr^itioh the art. has a tendency to be connected 
. with Israelites, as we have seen in the case of the 
Prophet. . 

According to Mos'fidl (SiurStj aU-dhakab^ ed. and tr. B. de 
Meynard ond P. de Courteille, Paria^ 1861-77^ iy, 26^, one of the 
complaints against Uthmon, the third khalif, was t^tbehod 
shown insufficient firmness in dealing with the case of a Jew, 
named Batruni, who had performed some marvellous exploits in 

mosque of Eufa ; * he caused a mighty king mounted on a 
horse to ride in the court, he then turned himself into a camel, 
then produced a phantom ass, which passed through him, then 
he hweaded a man, and by another stroke with his sword put 
him t^e&er again ' ; a pious spectator beheaded the Jew, who 
probamy was a conjurer, and performed some feats which the 
narrators have exaggerated. 

Written spells which are brou^t to Europe from 
lalSmic countries are often in Hebrew or contain 
Hebrew words. 

The limits which separate the practices con- 
. denmed by the Prophet from those which he 
- .appioyed . are a^in very narrow ; thus in the 
; ' .eoTlection of traditions by Muslim 

.1290, ii. ,180-183) evidence is -adduced to 
. sanctioned the employment 

of oirma^Qfd . prayers, for treatment of the 
: - sasike-poison, and disease, gmterally j the 


expert who employed the Qur’anic texts for this 
purpose might even charge a fee, out of wliich the 
Prophet would accept a royalty. The word rug- 
yah is employed for charms of this kind, and in 
the case of snakes it would seem, from a story 
told by Jabi? {Zoology, Cairo, 1906, iv. 184), that 
their effectiveness depended on the loudness of the 
charmer’s voice. 

The name for collections of oracles is, as has 
been seen, Maldhim, and this word is applied to 
those prophetical works wherein the future is 
regulany read {e,g., the Book of Daniel), as well 
as to less authoritative books. Others were of the 
sort known as Consulting -boolcs, i.e. tables whence 
the future could be divined by certain modes of 
combining the words, letters, or figures which 
make them up. It is likely that the primitive 
3 :>ractices which constitute the magicians’ chief 
stock-in-trade, and are common to many countries, 
are handed on by oral tradition, and to be learned 
only from the persons who perform them or from 
travellers who have made careful observations 
{e,g., E. \V. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, London, 1895). 

LirBRATURB.— The authorities are quoted in the article. Of., 
further, Divination (Muslim), Charus and Auulkt.^ (Muham- 
madan). D. S. Maegoliouth. 

MAGIC (Babylonian). —For the purpose of this 
article we may regard the term ‘magic’ as con- 
noting practices which have their origin in the 
belief that man is able by their exercise to control ' 
the unseen powers and force them to act in accord- 
ance with his own will. Without attempting to 
discuss the vexed question of the relationship 
of magic to religion (see ‘Introductory’ section 
above), we may say that this generally accepted 
use of the term has great advantages for the classifi- 
cation of material. And it corresponds, moreover, 
to a distinct contrast in attitude towards the 
supernatural. INIagic may be said to be present 
wherever power over the unseen is ))elieveu to be 
inherent in the ritual, whereas, according to the 
religious concept, the seat of power is regarded as 
resting outside the sphere of man’s deliberate con- I 
trol. A^'hen the term is used in this sense, it must I 
be admitted that a great body of the religious ; 
beliefs and practices of the Babylonians and ! 
Assyrians should be more accurately described as ; 
falling under the category of magic. 

It is true that, when reading some of the Baby- 
lonian religious compositions, one is struck by the 
resemblance which many of the phrases beai- to 
ethical passages in the Hebrew Psalms and pro- 
phetical -writings. Quoted apart from their con- 
text, such passages suggest an extraordinaiily high i 
standard of morality and great depth of feeling, i 
But it is dangerous to judge any literature merely 
by extracts or anthologies ; aind, when studied in ' 
their o^vu surroundings, they are at once seen to ■ 
have a liackground that is largely magical rather ^ 
than moral. To take a single example, the Baby- I 
Ionian penitential psalms and many of the prayers ; 
to the gods show that the Babylonians had a very : 
k^n sense of sin. The contrition and misery of j 
the penitent arc expressed with great beaui^' of [ 
metaphor ; but it is essential to examine tbs : 
precise meaning of the words employed, and not j 
to read extraneous associations into them/ In thim J 
connexion it is important to realize that the moral j 
character of sin which we find 
Hebrew prophets is quite foreign to the Babylonian i. 
conception. In fJmoBt tbo.wbqle bl tbek ; 

literature the ~^)bei^ns and; 

aapurr, 

synonyms'; they toote;meriely an evil state of thei 
body. In fait; afl'isickno^ and disease were be- 
^ of evil spirits, under' 
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whose power or influence the sufferer had fallen, 
whether by his own act or through the machina- 
tions of a hostile sorcerer or sorceress. Such spirits 
and powers of evil were legion, and were ever on 
the look-out to inflict bodily liarm on men. They 
might be ghosts of the dead, or gruesome spirits 
half -human and half-demon, or, lastly, fiends and 
devils of a nature corresponding to, but lower than, 
that of the gods. 

The sole object of the magical texts was to 
enable the priests to control and exorcize these 
demons, or to break in some way the malign 
influence which they exerted upon their victim. 
And, in order to be successful, it was of the utmost 
importance that the spirit or evil influence which 
affected the sick man should be mentioned by 
name. To this end the magician repeated long 
lists of ghosts and devils, any one of which might 
be the cause of the sickness. Thanks to this 
practice, we know a great deal about the Baby- 
lonian demons and their characteristics. In order 
to illustrate the manner of their attack, and how 
dissociated this was from any moral offence on 
their victim’s part, it will suffice to refer briefly to 
one class of spirits, the ghosts of the dead. These 
spirits were the ghosts of dead people which, for 
some reason or other, could not find rest, but 
wandered as spectres over the earth. After death 
the spirits of men and women who died in the 
ordinary course of nature and were buried were 
believed to enter the under world, where they 
eked but a miserable existence with the help of 
offerings and libations paid to them by their 
descendants and relatives upon earth. But, if the 
offerings were not made, or if the corpse was left 
unburied, the spirit might ivander unsatisfied. 
Other ghosts were tiie spirits of those who died 
violent or unnatural deauis, or who departed this 
life before completing certain natural functions-— 
such as the ghosts of women who died in childbed. 
As a rule, such spirits haunted ruins or desolate 
places, and, if a man wandered there, they might 
seize on him and plague him, A spirit of this sort 
could also fasten liimself on any one who had been 
in any way connected with him in this life, by the 
sharing of food with him or by the mere act of 
eating, drinking, or dressing in his company. From 
these instances it ■will be seen that a man was i 
liable, through no fault of his own, to supernatural ’ 
attack, and precisely similar results were believed | 
to follow both ceremonial and moral offences. To j 
touch the chair or bed- of a person already affected ; 
by such evil influence or ban was, according to the 
texts, quite as dangerous as committing a moral 
offence, such as theft, adultery, or murder, and 
the resulting condition of sickness or misfortune 
was the same. 

In order to escape the ban and cure his sickness 
or imsfortune, the sufferer had recourse to the 
magician, who, by his loiowledge of magical 
words, prayers, and ritual, could invoke the help 
of the great gods, and so gain control over the 
demon itself, or, in cases induced by human inter- 
vention, over the hostile sorcerer or sorceress wha 
had cast the spell. In a large class of texts pre- 
pared for the use of the magician their purely 
magical character is sufficiently, apparent from 
their contents. In others, where, the contents refer 
more to the condition of tlie sufferer than tOL the 
possible causes of his misfortune of the mbans.td 
. relieve it, the essentially magical charajCter of the 
compositions may sometimes be detected in notes 
or ‘rubrics’ which give directions for their due 
'.leeital and for the performance of accompanying 
and ceremonies. For the.;ntCs present^, 
have an intimate connexion with the subjeet- 
of; the prayer or ineantation. Sometimes 
Jth.6^«dri^S;and .the accompanying rites have, to 


our eyes, only a va<;ue relationship to the character 
of the god or goddess addressed. But in other 
compositions the media employed for the magic are 
specifically named in the recitative, or liturgical, 
portion of the text. In fact, a study of the rubrics 
makes it clear that many present a certain general 
resemblance in giving directions for the recital of 
the main text over something which is mentioned 
in the accompanying formulse. The relationship 
between text and ritual may be illustrated by the 
following group of rubrics from the Eighth Tablet 
of the MaMu series, col. iii. lines 8-2*2, which give 
directions for the due recital of incantations on the 
Sixth Tablet of the series and the performance of 
accompanying rites. 

*(a) The incantation (beginning) : ** Thou art good, who in a 
pure place art born !”-over a good offering shaJt thou recite, 
and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, 
Shalt thou place it. 

(6) The incantation (bemnning) : " Come my sorceress or my 
enchantress I” over a ntittifcAfcAa-plant shalt thou recite, and 
upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, shalt 
thou place it; (and) with an upper-garment shalt thou envelop 
the bed. 

(c) The incantation (beginning) : Come my sorcerer or my 
enchantress ! ” over twelve pieces of sAa'tmt-wood shalt thou 
recite, and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of 
the bed, shalt thou place them. 

(d) The Incantation (beginning) : “ Come my sorceress, my 
witch, whose paths arc over all the world ! •’ over two caged 
locusts shalt thou recite, and to the right of the door and to the 
left of the door of the enchanted man shalt thou set them. 

(e) The incantation (beginning): “Come my sorceress, my 
w’itch I” over a stone from the mountain shalt thou recite, and 
in the court (of the house) shalt thou lay it. 

(/) The objects for ceremonial burning (^nf/iari), which belong 
to the incantation (bej^inning) ; “Ellil my head,” all that are 
described as potent against bans, shalt thou heap together and 
make to go up in smoke. The incantation (beginning) : “ EUil 
my head,” shalt thou recite.* 

The connexion between these rites and the corresponding 
sections of the liturgical, or recitative, portions of the composi- 
tion is clear. For example, the incantaiion referred to in 
section (t») corresponds to MalpUi vi. 102-109, which twice refers 
to the ?m?wjfeft&/ia-plant (cf . lOS f.) ; that in (c) corresponds to 
Mail'd vi. 110-117, and the sJiu'tmt-wood is referred to in line 
115 of the text, which should read ; ‘ At the head of my bed will 
I place twelve pieces of sAa'imt-wood ’ ; that in (d) is 
vi. 118-126, and the two locusts are symbolical of the two * gods 
of the watch ’ who will slay the sorceress (cf. 128 ff.). 

This rite of the locusts, which may be regarded 
as typical of a great body of Babylonian ritual, 
will Be seen, when examined, to be an obvious 
example of sympathetic magic. The locusts were 
set, one on each side of the sick man’s door, to 
represent Lugal-girra and Meslamtaea, who, as 
‘ gods of the watch,’ would be ready to pounce upon 
the sorceress and slay her. The magic would work 
and the gods would act at the second recital of the 
incantation. 

In. many of the rites and ceremonies the use of 
fire was essential, and it would seem that, after 
the recital of the correct formulae, the destruction 
of the objects collected by the magician for that 
purpose synchronized with the destruction or 
removal of the evil influence under which the 
; patient suffered. The rites sometimes required 
[ substances of . some value or rarity, such as frag-^ 
ments of gold or precious stones ; and it is probable 
that, except, for powerful or wealthy cHents, the 
magician would make the same fragments do, ag^n 
anff 'again. But. the objects used by the magician 
also included pints, pieces _of wood, various sorts 
of seeds, v^etables, .4ates, palm-spathes, sheep-, 
skiuy wool,. perishable .substances whicli , 

could be consumed^ And in their case the 
sympathetic cbimexion between the destruction of 
the.Mh aM that'of t^^ is obvious*" That 

this is the direct explanation of this whole class 
of rituil is clear from a singularly instructive 
sub-section, in which the employment of images is 
; prescribed in place of unfaahioned natural objects 
or substances. The images were to be fashioned 
in human form, to represent the hostile sorcerer or 
sorceress, and the destruction of these by fire, to 
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the recital of the correct fornnilse, was obviously 
believed to synchronize with the destruction of the 
hostile person whose figure had been imitated. 
These images could be made of wax, honey, bitumen, 
sesame-seed, and the like — all perisnable .and 
common substances. When m.etal was employed, 
we may assume that the mere passing through the 
fire was sufficient for the purposes of the magic. 
Evidence of the great part played by fire in Baby- 
lonian magic may be seen in the titles of the two 
chief magical -works, Shurpu and Maloti, both of 
which signify ' burning,’ and in the great number 
of prayers and incantations addressed to the fire- 
god. 

^ In one particularly interesting class of magical 
rites the relationship.whicb was constituted by the 
magician between the hostile influence and the 
object destroyed may be clearly traced. Here 
the magician is engaged in exorcizing a demon 
from his patient, and, having gained control by the 
necessary formulm, he transfers him to some object 
which may be destroyed or rendered harmless. In 
one such case the medium is a pot of water, which 
is then broken and the water spilt ; in another a 
clay image is fastened to the patient’s body and 
afterwards removed j or the body of a pig might 
be spread upon the sick man, and afterwards thrown 
out of the house. In these cases we have a physical 
transference of the hostile power from the sick man 
to the object employed. In other rites, such as the 
knotting of cords, the weaving and unweaving of 
coloured threads, and the like, it is not clear how 
far the physical action was believed to exercise a 
direct influence. It is possible that we should 
explain such rites on the principle of imitation, 
which is the basis of sympathetic magic. 

But it must be confessed that with regard to a 
considerable section of the ritual we are still not in 
a position to follow the underlying trains of thought. 
The large class of so-called medical prescriptions 
were, no doubt, essentially magical, and, although 
in some instances the substances prescribed may 
have actually had curative effects, the associations 
which led to their employment by the Babylonians 
are still obscure. 

Most of our knowledge of Babylonian magic is 
derived from purely textual sources, for we have 
recovered but few amulets, in which we be said 
to deal with magic in a concrete form. It is true 
that we possess a few plague-tablets, inscribed with 
a text relating to the pla^e-god, and intended to 
be hung up in bouses to Keep off the plague ; we 
have also recovered the figures and heads of demons, 
sometimes, inscribed with incantations ; and these, 
too, were doubtless employed in propitiation or 
defence. But the only magical apparatus, in the 
strict sense of the term, that has come down to us 
may be seen in certain rectangular plaques of cast 
metal, moulded on the face -witli the figure of a 
sick man lying on a couch, attended by the 
ma^cians or exorcizers, and surrounded by various 
hosnie demons and protecting spirits or their 
emblems, which are arranged in horizontal registers. 
On the back is the large figure of a demon in relief, 
with his head usually protruding above the top of 
the plaque. From tne subject of the reliefs it is 
clear that the plaques are:to be classified under 
the general heading of sympathetie magic, but the 
, lareoise manner in which they were employed by 
;.r;the laagioiaii in cases of sieJmess is not certain. 

class of objects, consi^g of Httle clay 
figure of deities or birds, -which were buried bdpw 
the.paTem^t:t& the main doorways of a temj^e 
or>a be treated 

supposed effects, but thpy fall under 4iiie 

speciid heading.of foun^tion-depositBi Tttfiay be 
added that the magioal belief^ sSd practices of the 
Babylonians survived tbeir nodal disappeared 


and, largely through Jewish, Syriac, and Mandaid 
channels, contributed in no small degree to the 
great and composite body of mediaeval magic. 

Literature. — General treatises bn Babylonian maific will be 
found In M. Jastrow, vDie Beligion JBa^yloniens xmd Assyriemr 
ii., Giessen, 1910 ; A. H. Sayce, The MUgions of Ancient JSgypt. 
a7idJ5a6yZo7ii(!t(GiffordLectures), Edinburgh, 1902 ; C. Fossey, ' 

La, Hagie assyiic^im, Paris, 1902 ; R, C. Thompson, Semitic 
MagiCy London, 1908 ; R. W. Rogers, The Rel^ion of Boby- 
lonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1908; and J. 
Morgenstem, The Doctrine cf Sin in the Babylonian ReU 
igion (*sJlfFG x. 3 [19063). For edd., with trr.,of the princi- 
pal magical works see K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Be- 
sckwbrungsserie MaglU, Leipzig, 1894 ; H, Zimmern, Die Be- 
BchwSruiigstafeln Sttrpu, do. 1896, and Ritualtafeln fur den 
Wahrsager, Besckw&rer, uivd Sanger, do. 1901 ; L. W. King, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery ^ London, 1896 ; Thompson, The 
Devils and JSvil Spirits of Babylonia, do. 1903-04 ; and S. 
Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909. 
Full references to other published texts (up to 1910) arc given ' 
in Jastrow, op. ciU; and for subsequent references, the , 
bibliogr^hies in ZA, AJSL, or the Babylonian sections of the 
Orient, Bibliograpkie may be cjonsulted. For the plague-tablet > 
amulets see King, in %A xi. [1896] 60 ff. ; and for the magical . 
plaques for the cure of the sick see K. Frank, Babylonmhe 
Beschworungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908. For the latest discussion : 
of the survival of Babylonian magical practices, cf. T. A. , 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation lexts from Mwpur, i 
Phil^elphia; 1913, p. 106 fif. L. W. KING. 

MAQIC (Buddlnst).-^If we rightly understand i 
the real character of Buddhism, what Buddhism 
ought to be according to its cardinal tenets, :th^ i 
is no possible connexion between Buddhism and ‘ 
magic. The only aim of the Buddhist monk is l 
* mrmna to be attained in this life,’ i,e- absolute [ 
freedom from passion in order to reach freedom j 
from rebirth, t,e. eternal, blissful nirud^ia. All . 
the machinery of intellectual and moral life is ! 
organized with a view to this. Buddhism does not ; 
deny that there are good (kuMa) acts that ripen ' 
into happiness in a future life [svarga, * paradise ’)j* ■; 

but monks consider them not only as of no avail 
for, but even as obstacles to, nirvana. Ascetic 
and religious acts {^ilavmta, teq^as, jpiijd) have no 
place in the training for nirm^j^a, and it is a very 
grave and delu-sive heresy to lay strass upon them. 

A fortiori, in contrast with Vedism and Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism ignores all the magical theories 
connected with sacrifice, worship, or asceticism as 
a means of salvation. As far as every-day or 
trivial magic is concenied,its efficiency is acknow- 
ledged, but Buddhists are strictly forbidden to 
practise it ; all kinds of magical arts and perform- 
ances— even of a benevolent nature— are regarded 
aspernicious.2 

But ‘ historic Buddhism ’ is not, in every respect, 
what Buddhism ought to be. Buddhists are axa- 
dus, 'regular’ Hindus; and no large religious 
body has ever been found tixat was always scrupul- . 
ou^ faithful to the true spirit of its creed, the 
more so as the Buddhist creed imjpliea a superhuman 
disinterestedness and a non-Onental disregard for 
any kind of superstition. 

1 . 5ddhi.— There is a krge category of ‘ super- 
human ’ activities which to some extent would be . . 
understood by Europeans as magical, and which 
are ‘ very good Mddhism.* We mean (Pidi : 
iddhi)^m the words of Bhys Davids, ^mystld ^ 
wonder,’ ‘wondrous gift,’ ‘magic power,’ a mas-. ; 
tery {prabMm), whieli .ia <mly the a 

power acquired by pious 
also by ‘ foripulfle/ and : eaperiaHy :.hy 
tion. ■ 

-There is nothinff 

lUklRimlcbftiacter la clearly 

shown in : * ** There 

are , persons who. cab ^ body to 

\ gflfltt a«ts,in contrast wll^ 

lead to nirodva, i-e. 

the * trances and other *con- 

a On the pwlon of the Baddha with re^td to meffio see 
T. W. i^ys Iwvids, D^oguestfthe Buddha, L U., London, 
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Uttara-kuru [see art. Blest, Abode op the (Buddhist)], or to the 
Brahma world . . “ But how can they?” “ Do you admit 

havhi.? ever jumped three or six feet of ground? ” “ Yes, I do ; 
I can jump twelve feet.” “But how ? ” “I cause this idea to 
arise : ‘ Tliere will I alight ! ’ With the genesis of this idea, my 
body becomes buoyant to me.” “Just so does a monk, who has 
iddhi aud mastery over his thought, travel through the air.” 

The man whose thought is concentrated has 
indeed a great power over his body 5 but this 
power is not different, in nature, from the power 
of an ordinary man. 

Birds are, by nature, endowed with magic power, 
as is proved by the fact that they go through the air. 
Their fddhi is ‘ born from the ripening of acts,* Le,, 
the special character of some of their acts in a 
former birth endows them with this special ‘super- 
human * faculty. Gods are, of course, magicians ; 
they go through the air, they create at their will 
palaces and pleasures {hhoga). Sovereign kings or 
world-emperors {fiJiakravartin [g'.'W.]), too, are magi- 
cians by nature. Ordinary men obtain momentary 
magic power by many devices, and are ‘ super- 
human^ at some time and for some object.^ 

As a matter of fact, Buddha was looked upon by 
his followers— as he was by the unbelievers— as 
a great magician; and it is recognized by all 
Buddhists that magic power is one of the natural 
possessions of tlie saints, since they are holy men, 
just like the yogis of old and the modem faqirs. 
'Magic power ranks therefore with the divine eye, 
the divine ear, the knowledge of the thought of 
others, the knowledge of former births, the Know- 
ledge of the disappearing of passions, i.e. with the 
most desirable gifts of saintship. And it is no 
mean eulogy of Maudgalyilyana that he is styled 
‘ the best of the Buddha’s disciples wdth regard to 
magic.* 

It is evident that the admission of the reality of 
Tddhi is heset with many dangers. Buddhists 
were, accordingly, strictly forbidden to boast of 
possessing sujierhuman faculties ; that was one of 
the gravest sins. 

There is nothing specially Buddhist in the mani- 
festations of fddhi. Buddna*s disciples win success 
in the phantasmagorial shows which have long 
been familiar to Hindu romancers and dreamers : 

‘Bein^ one, he becomes many, or having become many, 
becomes one again ; he becomes invisible or visible ; lie goes, 
feeling no obstruction, to the other side of a wall or rampart or 
hill, as if through air ; he penetrates np and down through solid 
ground, as if through air; he walks on water . . . ; he travels 
cross-legged in the sky ; even the sun and the moon, so mighty 
though they be, does he touch and feel with his hand ; he 
reaches in tlie body even up to the heaven of Brahma. . . . ’ ^ 


Stories of miraculous exhibitions intended to 
convert the incredulous are frequent. Buddha and 
his disciples willingly condescend to give ‘signs.’ 

When the Tibetan writer Taranatha narrates the mediaeval 
miraculous tournaments bet^-een the Buddhist and Briihmanist 
scholars, which often conclude with the Buddhist victory and 
the conversion of kings, he only testifies the continuance of an 
old tradition. But— and this restriction is of paramount import 
— even when narrating miiacIeB, the. old texts add that miracles, 
-by themselves, prove nothing ; the unbelievers, conquered by 
the more powerful magic of Buddha, used to say : * Gautama — 
the * mundane * name of the Buddha, and the one used by un- 
believers—* Ciautama is. the magician ; every tliou- 

sandthyear there appears in the world a.gfreat magictan who 
eats or enjoys the world' or, in- the. words 

- of the K&oaMkasvLUar Sir ! there. is -e.-hertain charm' 

called -ttie gandhifcKb-chai'm, . It is by 13 m efftcaoy thereof thathe 

f ‘ .- There is in a* iext-bbqk of 

: jbhe Vijnanav^ns (by As^figa, 4th-5th cent. 
i . \:i F. Bhys Davi^, BuMldat London, 1914, 

;;-:p;..iei:r‘see.also.tm, 127, 190, 199; i^Af.sxsv.. [1890] 129 f. 
p6wer(Tddhvi3 sometimes only a momentary possession ; 
ibe. stwy of a disciple who, when crossing .a jiver, concen- 
i-j walks on water; but, being 

iffoa (London, 
^e of spells’ 
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a complete survey of the magical power of the 
bodhisattvas. It is said to be twofold ; pdrindmiki 
fddhi, power of transformation, when a bodhisattva 
modifies the nature of an existing thing; and 
nairrmiiikl, power of creation, when he creates 
some thing or some person. The ‘ created persons * 
{nimiita, nirmitaka) are frequently mentioned in 
the Mahayana works ; but they are not unknown 
in the HinaySna, both Pali and Sanskrit, Elabo- 
rate theories on the nirmitakas are to be found in 
the AbhidJiarona treatises of the Sarvastivadins 
{Lokaprajndpti, 1st cent. A.D.), which embody the 
views of the Sanskrit HinaySna ; and in the Ahhi- 
dharmakoSa (ch. vi.), where the creative power of 
Buddha and of the gods {nir7rid7Ti>aratiy etc.) is 
discussed.^ 

2 . Paritta. — Another very orthodox form of 
magic is parittdy or rakkhdy ‘ ^uard,* * safeguard.* 

It plays an important part in Simhalese Buddhism 
under the name of pirit (Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Monachismy London, 1850, p. 240, Manual of Budh- 
ism^y do. 1880, p. 47; D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhismy ed. A. S. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 
327-393). Good examples are found in Pali litera- 
ture. 

Taking refuge in the three ‘jewels* (ratna, 
ratana), Buddha, the Dharmay and the Sahghay 
forms a charm called ^sutta of the jewels,’ which 
is very efficacious against illness ; 

* Whatever spirits have come together here, either belonging 
to the earth or living in the air, let all spirits be happy, and 
then listen attentively to what is said. Therefore, O spirits, 

do ye all pay attention, show kindness to the human race who ^ 
both day and night bring their offerings; therefore protect ,.i 
them strenuously. Whatever wealth there be here or in the 
other world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens, it is 
cerhainly not equal to Tathagata. ... By this truth may there 
be salvation.’ In the same way: ‘Nothing is equal to the 
Dharrm, to the Saitgha, I ’ s 

So also, in the Peacock Jdtakay sun-worship 
(‘the only king, the one who beholds, the light of 
the world*) is connected with that of the Buddhas : 

* I worship thee, golden and luminous beipg t May I spend 
this day under tby care 1 Homage to the omniscient sages ! 
May they protect me I Homage to the Buddhas and to the ^ 
iUuminationj,to the delivered and to the deliverance! . , .* 

When Sakyamuni was a large golden peacock, 
he recited this half-solar, half-Buddhist prayer 
morning and evening, and conse<juently avoided all 
dangers. And, as the peacock is the bom enemy 
of serpents, the ‘ sutta (or ‘ charm *) of the peacock ’ 
is used as a preventive and as a cure for serpent- 
bites,® 

In these examples the magical character is not 
very prominent : there is nothing pagan in the 
formulae, which are, above all, acts of Buddhist 
faith ; there is nothing mechanical, nothing really 
magical, in the efficacy ascribed to the pint. The 
non-Buddhist gods are clearly subordinated to the 
Buddha: it is almost a dogma that the Buddha 
converted gods and demons;^ ,and it .is. quite > 

; reasonable to believe that they .wiff gjrant their . 
i favour , to the disciples of Buddha. It is belieV^ ^ 
also that benevolence (^lYrS) ^se^es apower in ;; 
itself which is capable of protecting 

the benevolent., peison agtost^s^^ the attacks of . ' 
thevwicked r 5h. ordef-'to avoid seipentTbites, it is- . 
hot a baA pl^ to. sl^ a . reused bed, but the 
right method: is . to declare to . all the tribes, bf 
serpentsthat they are being enveloped in a univer^ , 
sentiment of benevolence.® This magic of bene* 

1 A summary of has been published 

by O. Bendall and the present wrlterjin vi. [1905] 38- , 

52, viL [19061 ^13-2301. A .summary of the Lokaprajildpti is 
being' publish^ as an Ap^ndix in Oosmdlogie 
tromtm <giapiire dfi rAbMaharmak&Sa, London, 1916. 

3 < Batanasutta^ OSutta-NipSta, ii. 1) ; Bhj's Davids, 3£E xxxv. 

213 r art Jewel (Buddhist), § 9. 

» Morajdtaba, Jm^ ed. V. FausbeU, London, 1877-97, ii. 33. 

. 4 It is a dogma for the S^v&stiv5dixis (8e@ A. Osoma andL. 
Feer, ‘Analyse du Kandjour/ AM& ii. [1881] 167}. The PSui 
sources admit that there are stDl wicked iBlgha, xxxii.)^ 

See ChuUavftggctf'vL %. 8, and v. a 1 (^BJS [1885] 168:1., 
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volence is the most noteworthy invention of 
Buddhism in connexion with the subject which we 
are discussing. 

3. Hindu influences.— All practices tainted with 
magic or superstition, from the most trivial to the 
most serious, are strictly forbidden: astrology, 
divination, charms, incantations— in a word, 
that any one may accomnlish with^ the help of 
certain secret recipes and a technical method. 
Holy men, in ancient as in modem India, priests 
or sorcerers, had only too much opportunity for 
making huge profits by giving horoscopes and 
practising white or black magic. The Buddha— 
the first Order— was anxious that the monks 
should be sheltered from this temptation, and drew 
up a long list of * wrong means of livelihood,’ of 
low arts, that were strictly prohibited. The 
Brahmans also made an effort to distinguish them- 
selves from sorcerers. 

Among these *low arts* we may mention 
specially : 

* Arranging a lucky day for marriages ; using charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on 
dumbness, deafness, to keep a man’s jaw fixed; obtaining 
oracular answera by means of the magic mirror, or through a 
girl possessed ; bringing forth flames from one's mputh ; causing 
virility; making a man impotent; invoking to (Sri), the 
goddess of luck ; worship of sun,' eto.i 

Whatever precautions the Order took to avoid 
all pa^nism and superstition, there is, neverthe- 
less, a Buddhist magic. It was impossible to guard 
against Hindu infiltrations. At no time oo^ld 
people have been completely ignorant of the sun 
or the inferior deities ; a day came when the in- 
filtrations became 'streams,* when paganism— gods, 
rites, theurgies— under a thin Buddhist veneer, took 
its place in sacred literature. Of course, we find 
popular ma^o always condemned in principle (love- 
rites, elixir of life, etc.). What is more serious, 
official worship and mysticism are permeated with 
Hindu elements, heavily laden with magic ; this is, 
properly speaking, what is called Tantrism (gr.u.). 

Among the earliest of these infiltrations we may 
mention: (1) in some very orthodox books of the 
Mahayfina, the great value attached to the sacred 
texts, to the sutras, the mere reading of which 
effaces sin ; (2) the great value attached to sacred 
names {e.g., the name of Amitabha); devotion 
turns to superstition pure and simple ; ( 3 ) the name 
replaced or strengthened by mystic fonnulse (see 
AvalokiteSvaea), r^resented, when carried to 
an extreme, by the Tibetan ‘ prayer- wheel’ ; it 
has been noticed that, in the XotiLs of the True 
Law (g.v.), in which there is no mention of a female 
deity, the formulas are made from feminine 
vocatives: these invocations or litanies are un- 
doubtedly borrowed from rituals ; ( 4 ) the coming of 
a day when the rituals received the consecration of 
litm’ature, and were put at the service of the great 
work of identifying the faithful with the Buddhas 
(Tantrism). 

Litbratuee.— R. C. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Ltm- 
gvage. London, 1876, ‘Iddhi,’ ‘Paritta'; M. Winternltz, 
SBM 1 . [1910], s.w. ‘Iddhi,’ ‘Magic,* ‘Miracles’; Jtltaka, Eng. 
tr., ed. E. B. CowcU, Cambridge, 1895-1913, vU. s.w. ‘Magic,' 
‘Miracles' ; L. de la VaJlde Poussin, Bouddhisme^ Paris, 1909, 
P. 862 1 L. DE LA VALL^SE PoUSSIM. 

MAGIC (Celtic).— I. Wieldera of mag^c.— 
Magical ritoB resembling those used by other 
races abound in Celtic p^anism. They were ]>er- 
formed by the gods, the Tuatha D6 Danann being 
later regarded as supernal wizards, by kings (a re- 
miniscence, perhaps, of the origin of the kingship 
in the magic- wielding class), and by all members of 
sodety, but, above by the druids as the official 
: . There is evidence that they had 

women as the earlier magic- wielding per- 
sons. The ri^s of agriculture and the pos^^on 
Ehys IHaiog^ of (he Buddbot^ i, 

ooUeetion of interesto^ documoats ds the anoteni: cd India. 
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of much primitive lore having been first of all i 
the hands of women, and these rites being large! 
magical, they were par excellence magicians. W it! 
the gradual encroachment of man on woman’ 
domain, with the growing supremacy of gods oye: 
goddesses, men became also greater magicians, 
But women still professed magic, and their claims 
were never forgotten. The so-called ' druidesses ’ 
of the later empire, the priestesses of Sena, and 
the virgin guardians of Brigit’s fire were magic- 
wielders. The * spells of women ’ were feared even 
by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier times 
by Connla’s father,^ and in the Irish texts women 
as magicians, performing all magical rites ascribed 
to druids, are much in evidence. But their magic 
was, so to speak, non-official; hence, when the, 
druids were overthrosvn, they still retained their 
powers, and much mediaeval witchcraft is directly^ 
connected with them. Women, as the earliest,! 
remained also the latest, magicians, though in; 
time they were proscribed and persecuted. On^ 
the other hand, many of the druidic magical rites 
were later ascribed to the fiUdi or poets, and also ; 
to Christian saints. Whatever view may be taken 
of the origin of the druids,. it is certain that the; 
Celts believed firmly in ma^e, and did not re<iuire 
to learn the superstition in any of its branches ; 
from the races wnich they conquered. 

For tlie druids as m^oiana in Gaul and Ireland see Lauips, ! 

§ 7. Their prominence la seen, in the fact that in later Celtic i 
literature ‘druid' is the equivalent of ‘magician/ as in - 

the lives of Celtic saints tndgiss ‘ druids,' while in saga and folk- 
tale ‘ druidism 'smagic. 

2. Elemental magic, — ^The druids, who claimed 
to have created the elements, claimed also to rule 
them. They could cover the diy land with the 
sea to destroy their victims;® they produced 
enchanted mists in wMch to hide people or places ; 
they changed day into night, or caused blinding 
snow-storms. These feats are ascribed to them ; 
even in the lives of early Celtic saints.® They | 
caused showers of fire to fml upon enemies during . i 
battle.'^ In other cases they dried up all the rivers ! 
and wells in an enemy’s country by means of spells, ! 
though the druids of the latter caused water to 1 
flow again by shooting an arrow into the ground.® . : 
They even claimed to remove mountains and dash 
them against an opposing host.® Druids accoiu- ; 
panied the warring hosts of Erin, and these marvels , 
usually occurred on such occasions, the rival 
magicians striving to outdo eacii other. These 
and other powers— e.^., rain-making— were later 
claimed by wizards {tenmestarii) and witches in 
Christian times over the Celtic area. Bain-making 
was usually associated with a sacred well, whither 
the people went in procession, probably with an 
image of a divinity, which was sprinkled with the 
water ; in some instances it was sufficient to beat 
the water witli branches, sprinkle it on stones, or 
throw it in the air. In certain cases the Church 
took over this rite by making it a part of an 
elaborate ritual, including a procession with an 
image of a saint, the priest officiating and saying . 
prayers.®' But in pagan times the presence of a 
druid was probably essential. The control of the . 
elements by tempestariiy which was denounced by 
the Church, was directly borrowed ficom dxmdie ; 
magic. Until comparatively recent tiines tho ' ; 

1 W. O. E. Windisch, Iriso^ Leipidg, 60;^^ 

H. d'Arboia de Jabainville, IfMpopte m VaxiSt , 

1892, p. 887. . ,, ... ' 

® D’Arbois, p, 277. . 

8 W. Stokes, Three MmiSeSf Calcutta, 1877, 
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Ddbliui iSffit* p. Sffitt , 

7 L. F. A. Ubk&k Crayaneee et Umndes du meyen dge, Paris, 
1896, lA; do. 1904-07, i. lOl, 

h. 224 f .4 L# B. B4rsiiger-F4raud, Superstitions et mrvivunees. 
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priest in rural French parishes was believed capable 
of causing rain in time of drought, or of averting 
tempests.^ 

3, Magic affecting human beings.— -The druids 
could make themselves or others invisible, and this 
was also done by Celtic saints.® A spell used for 
this purpose, or by which the person using it ap- 
peared in another form to his enemy and so escaped, 
as well as the effect produced, was called/o5^ A jiada 
(* the wild beast’s cry ’). By it he and his followers 
appeared as deer to their foes.® The power of such 
an incantation is still spoken, of in remote parts of 
the W. Highlands.^ Still more common was the 
power of shape-shifting, which was also ascribed to 
women. The evidence of Irish texts shows that 
the druid could take any shape, or invest others 
with it, w’hile the same power is also ascribed to 
divinities. 

The children of Ler became swans through the arts of their 
step-mother, the daughter of the god Bodb Derg, while Oisin's 
mother became a fawn through the power of the druid Fear 
Doirche(P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romames'^ Jjondon, 1894, p. Iff. ; 
P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, do, 1866, 
p. 235). The priestesses of Sena could take any shape (Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 6), and many tales of goddesses or women assuming 
the shape of birds are found in the sagas. In some instances the 
belief is evidently connected with totemism, explaining a tabu 
upon eating certain animals by saying that they were human 
beings transformed. 

‘Riming’ people to death— a practice used by 
the filid as well as by the druids — was connected 
with the power of the spoken word, though it may 
also he connected with the actual power of violent 
emotion to affect the body. It was usually the 
result of a satire spoken in verse to the victim ; 
black, red, and white blotches arose on the face, 
and were followed, sooner or later, by decay or 
death. The satire was probably a magical spell, 
and the fear of such a spell brought about the 
result automatically. Coirpre pronounced the first 
satire in Ireland upon Bres, king of the Fo- 
morians, and many other instances occur in the 
texts.® To the power of the satire was attributed 
a quelling force over nature itself.® A magical 
sleep was also produced in different ways. Some- 
times it was done by music, which produced first 
laughter, then tears, then sleep. These three 
results are uniformly ascribed to music in Irish 
saga ; they were brought about by Dagda’s harp, 
as well as by the songs of the Jilidr All this prob- 
ably reflects the power of music upon primitive 
mmds, especially since it is so frequently connected 
with religious or magical dances and orgiastic 
rites, in which the motion and the music produce 
delirium, then exhaustion. But it may also sug- 
gest the soothing power of music. Similar magical 
sleep was caused by the music of divine visitants 
(see Blest, Abode of the [Celtic], §§ 2 , 6). In 
other eases sleep was produced by a ‘drmk of 
oblivion,’ probably some narcotic made from 
herbs ; ® but sometimes the effect was curious, as 
when Cuchulainn, by the drink g-iven him by the 
druids, was made to forget his fairy mistress, and 
his wife to forget her jealousy,® Another ‘ druidic 
sleep,’ in which the victim is made to forget or is 
rendered motionless, and occasionally in that state 
is caused to tell secrets, is of frequent occurrence,' 
and is suggestive of hypnotism, the powers of 
wliich are well knoum to say^e medicine-men, 
and may quite well have been employed by the 
druids.i® The power of ‘glamonr’ produced by 

1 B6penger-F&raud, iib 218 j pt. 1., The Magic AH, Lon- 
don, 1911, f. 232. w 

s D’Arboia de Jubainvllte, p. 387- 
. SwindlsGh, i. ,B2; Sbokes, Tripartite Life of St, Patrick, 
London, 1887, p. S8. 

4 A. Carmichael, Cimaina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 25, 

.3 ECtfi xii. 71; OrOony, p. 248. 

. 3 Wmdiach, Dfje £lelde?isage, Tdin h6 CHalnge, Leipzig, 
lW5;line64a7.-: 

108 ; O^Oupry,p.255. 8 Joyce, p. 279. 
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magicians, by which stones or trees seemed to be 
armed men and were attacked by the victim, is 
also strongly suggestive of hypnotic influence. It 
may, however, be merely the record of actual hal- 
lucinatoiy cases, since the ‘ glamour ’ in which the 
modem Celt believes is little else than liallucina- 
tion. The druid could also turn a man into a 
lunatic by throwing a wisp of straw at his face 
after saying a spell over it.^ Even more primitive 
was the method of Mllihg a person by throwing a 
spear into his shadow,® or of making an image of 
him and sticking pins into it or placing it in run- 
: ning water, so that he might suffer or waste away. 
This image is the co 7 'p creadh, still known and 
used in remote Celtic regions. 

4. The Airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge,’ was an 
invisible magic barrier made by the magician round 
an army, probably by circumambulating it sunwise 
and sin^ng spells. Its effect was that the ranks 
could not he broken, but, if any one was bold 
enough to break through, its power was gone, 
though the act usually cost the trespasser his life.® 

5. Magical rites connected with stones and 

trees. — The cult of stones and the belief that 
sepulchral stones were the abode of the ghosts of 
the dead probably gave rise to many magical rites, 
the origin of wnich must be sought in remote 
times. Many of these are still practised, and the 
method used throws light upon the earlier pagan 
customs. These are of a magico-erotic nature, 
and, like similar rites among savages, are founded 
on the belief that the ghost can cause fruitfulness, 
or perhaps may incarnate himself in the barren 
woman who performs the rite. The woman sits 
on the stone, or slides down it, or thrusts her head 
or body through a hole in one of the stones of a 
dolmen. Pregnant women do the same to ensure 
an easy delivery, or unmarried girls to procure a 
husband.® Similar practices are used in connexion 
with boulders or stones which are not sepuleliral, 
and probably these were anterior to the use of 
megaiithic monuments. In these cases the rocks 
were believed to be the abode of spirits, or perhaps 
manifestations of the power of the Earth divinity, 
who gave vitality or f^tfulness to those perform- 
ing the rites. A small offering was usually left on 
the stone.® Such practices may already have been 
used by the Celts, though they necessarily adapted 
them to existing stones and monuments in the 
lands conquered by them. Other practices were 
the passing of sick persons three times through a 
holed dolmen or a weather-worn hole in a rock, to 
obtain strength and healing.® In other cases a slit 
Avas made in an oak or ash sapling, through which 
the patient was passed, and the slit was then care- 
fully closed ana bound. The underlying idea is 
complex. The spirit of tree or stone was expected 
to cause healing, or there was a transference of 
the disease to either, or perhaps there , was some 
idea of a new birth with renewed «trength to the 
re-bom J J - 


Certain magie^ sl^nes had/ th^e .power pf^' pro- 
ducing rain or wihd when turnpd .’^th appropriate 
rites, or in other cases , the water, in which stones 
j- T.* j 1 “'“ocured healing 


of a fetish Mud had been dip^ 
whan it was d3?unk---ameth6a ^ St. Columha^ 

dther^maj^caT'Tites with stones weare used in curs- 
ing an enemy. ^ 

O’^Onriy, Mmneri and. Customs <f the AnaiUnt Irish, Lon- 
don, 1878, ii. 203. 

2 iZCfel XV. [18941 444. 

,8 Stokes, Lives of Irish Saints, Oxford, 1890, p. xxviii. 

4 B6renger-F6raud^ i. 629 ff. ; T. A. Trollope, A Summer in 
SriUmv, London, 1840, iL 229 ; W. O. Borlase, The Dolmens of 
Ireland do, 1897, iii. 841. 

3S4]^lot,i. 834f. 

3 Barenger-F^rsud, i. 629, ii. S67. 

7 L'A^repologis, iv. rParis, 18983 88 ; P. T, Elworthy, The 
Evil Eye, London, 1895, pp. 69, 106. 

8 Adamnan, Vita S, Columbce, ii. 34 ; J, A. MacOtUlocb, The 
Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 249. 
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6, Celtic saints and magic.—Mucli of the magic 
of the druids ^\'as popularly ascribed to the saiiits 
who combated them— with this difference,* that 
their power was held to come from God. In the 
Lives of Celtic saints we find them opposing druids 
with their own weapons—neutralizing their majpc, 
controlling the elements, producing rain, rendering 
themselves invisible, producing marvellous supplies 
of food, and causing transformation or confusion 
through their curses. The popular belief in magic 
could not be eradicated, and they who now filled 
the place of the ancient priesthood were freely 
dowered by the people and by their biographeils 
with the ancient powers. 

See also Charms and Amulets (Celtic). 

LrpitRATtJiiB.— J. A. MacCuUoch, The Religion of the Aneimt 
CelUi Edinburgh, 1911; S. Reinach, CulUs^ mpthes^ et re- 
ligionSf Paris, 1905-12, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MAGIC (Chinese),— Magic in all its foi-ms is a 
subject which has always fascinated the Chmese 
mind. The literature which deals with the theory 
and practice of magic is enormous ; and, if much 
of this literature is wearisome to the modern reader 
on account of the childish credulity of its authors 
and the extravagance of their speculations, it is 
nevertheless worthy of more patient scrutiny and 
analysis than it has yet received from anthro* 
pologists and students of folklore, or even from 
serious students of Chinese life and character. In 
this article we cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a subject which derives much of its 
interest from the fact that a belief in magic is still 
a living force in the China of to-day. 

There are many early references to a class of 
sorcerers or witches known as iW'. This name is 
often applied to male as well as female witches, 
though the more correct designation of the former 
is chi. The term rM is rarely found outside the 
old books, but the tenn wu (usually in some such 
combination as which means ‘ witch-wife ’) 

has persisted throughout the ages, and is still in 
common use. In pre-Confucian days the wu held 
a recognized position in the social organization of 
the country. They were entrusted even in the 
courts of kings with certain quasi-sacerdotal func- 
tions, and in public ceremonials they had stated 
duties to perform in connexion with divination and 
exorcism. Judging from the somewhat meagre 
accounts which we possess, we may suspect tiiat 
the rites observed by the were in many respects 
identical with those practised to this day by the 
shamans of Central Asia and Siberia (see fiuRlATS, 

. Shamanism). Their methods included mimetic 
dancing, drum-beating, chanting of mystic form- 
nlse, and trance-mediumship, and their efforts were 
directed towards the foretmling of the future, the 
conjuration of ^irits, and (in general) the invoca- 
tion of good innuences and the expulsion of evil. 
In the course of ages their position ^adually 
deteriorated. This was largely the result of the 
rise of Confucian culture, which always aimed at I 
reducing every non-Confucian ideal and practice to 
a position of inferiority ; but it was also due to the 
fact that many of the magical notions and methods 
of the wu fraternity were taken np and systema- 
tized by the Taoists, This is one of the reasons 
why the popular Taoism of modern times concerns 
itself with magic and sorcery to an extent which 
seems quite unwarranted by early Taoist philo- 
sophy, and why the illiterate village witches and 
fortime-t^ers of the present day usually profess 
- to act ;,in with one or more of the 

' : ihiramerabie Taoist deities, in sjpite of the fact tlrnt 
they are the sole surviving representarives of the 
ancient wu, whose name they still bear. : 

There is reason to believej however, that besid^ 
the c^cially-recognisied ^ there iw^b ; always 




numeiws ‘free-lance’ witches who carried on a 
lucrative business among the superstitious multi 
tudes, and whose connexion with the State -cult or 
predominant religion of the time was little more 
than nominal. It was probably sorcerers of this 
type that were aimed at in certain anti- witchcraft 
regulations (reminding us of Plato’s Laws, xi. 933), 
which we find in the Li A’i— the canonical ‘ Book of 
Kites.* 

‘ Those who gave false reports about spirits, about seasons 
and days, about consultings of the tortoise-shell and stalks, so 
as to perplex the multitudes ; these were put to death’ (SB/J 
xxvii. 237 f.). It may be added that the same fate befell 
inventors of * wonderful contrivances and extraordinary im- 
plements,' because such things raised ‘doubts among the 
multitude* ( 1 * 6 .). , ' 

But it seems that even the official wu were not 
always free from peril, for the very fact that they ' 
were supposed to have a mysterious controlling 
power over the forces of nature rendered them ‘ 
liable to terrible punishment it those forces seemed 
to be showing hostility to mankind. 

In the year 683 b.o., e.g.^ there was a disastrous drought, and a 
certain reigning duke expressed hii intention of dealing with 
the situation by burning two persons— an emaciated or deformed 
man and a witch. Evidently this was a familiar practice in such 
emergencies, and the reason why special mention was jnade of 
it in this particular case was that, owing to the remonstrances 
of the duke's minister— who seems to have been far in advance 
of his time in his attitude towards popular superstitions— the 
barbarous custom was not carried out.i From a similar story 
which refers to the reign of Duke Mu (409-377 B.O.) it appears 
that the practice had been modified to the extent that the witch 
and deformed man were no longer burned olive, but were merely 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun.s 

One explanation of these customs is that by burn- 
ing a defonned or emaciated man, or by exposing 
him to the sun, the pity of the heavenly ^wers 
would be aroused and ram would be sent 'to allevi- 
ate the wretched man’s sufferings ; and that the 
same happy result would follow the burning or 
exposure of a witch, because a witch was a person 
who was able to compel spirits to descend to earth. 

A sounder explanation is based on the belief in the 
supposed interaction of the principles of yang and 
ybi — the male and female, or active and passive, 
forces, which by their alternating pulsations or 
activities give nse to all natural phenomena. In 
time of drought the yang principle shows excessive 
activity and disturbs the harmony of nature’s pro- 
cesses ; steps must be taken, therefore, to redress 
the balance of forces. The intricacies of the yin- 
yang theory are necessarily bewildering to a 
Western reader until he has acquired some know- 
ledge of the principles of feng-shui [q.v.) ; but it is 
this pseudo-philosophy— belief in which is slowly 
decaying in China, but is still far from extinct— . 
that supplies some of the most important hypo- 
theses on which the edifice of Chinese magic Jhaa 
been erected. 

No doubt it was only in extremely serious cases 
of drought that the witches were tortured or put 
to death. The regular method of obtaining their 
assistance in rain-making was to. send them out, 
under the guidance of their official leader, the - 
ssU-wu, to perform a ritual dance.® The daneine 
of the witches formed part of the ordinary ritu^ 
observed on the occasion of the official rain- . . ; 
sacrifices; and, if we may judge from “ siiuilar 'v' ' 
practices in other parts of the world, the daawg:, , 
partook of the nature of mimetic ma^.< It ; 

I See Tso Chum, in Legge’sU&£fww ,Bto«^, -vot v 3 ^' 1' ' 
.p. 179f. 

3 See 5RE xxvU. 20L It haa been jaaspccted by cewsmeatatow 

that tbetwo stories refer to the Inchest. 

4 The cerexnoirial danc^g Ctbma xvss not always 

magicia, Thera 

C&on dynwty, of Which on«:<thfl Awanfii) had anything to 
do with Oepmonm dancing Is not yet extinct in 

Ohii^ for It atffi untm Of the ritual proceedings at the 
For sn interesting account of the ancient 
danocii see H. A. Oiles, Adversaria Sinica, Shanghai, 
1960^ plli9f. 
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accompanied by music ; and, if there is any truth 
in such ancient legends as that of King Mu (whoso 
reign ended in 947 B.C.), we may suspect that 
music preceded dancing as a means of producing 
rain. We are told that the method adopted by 
that monarch for putting an end to an excessive 
drought was to play magic music on his flute. 

Many of the observances still carried out at the 
popular festivals in China are undoubtedly of a 
magical character, and are intended to regulate 
the rainfall, to expel disease and misfortune, to 
ensure good harvests, and to attract good luch. 
Communal magic of this kind is sometimes official 
in character, as in the case of the spring-welcoming 
ceremonies presided over by the local district- 
magistrates ; but for the most part the rites are 
conducted by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of their own clan-committees {Jmi-shou)^ 
or headmen. Ceremonies which at one time were 
doubtless carried out with punctilious care and 
with something like religious awe have in many 
cases become mere village games and pastimes of 
which the original significance has been partially 
or wholly lost. Such are the lantern-dances and 
stilt-walKing of the children of N. China at the 
full moon of the first month of the year. Few 
of those who take part in such merry-makings 
understand that by the skilful manipulation of 
their paper lanterns they are supposed to be help- 
ing and encouraging the moon to go successfully 
through her phases; that in getting up before 
dawn on a certain day and cooking a dumpling 
■which * rises * they are assisting nature to stimulate 
the dormant activities of animals and vegetation ; 
and that in walking on stilts over ground destined 
to produce a crop of grain they are helping the 
wheat and millet to grow to their full height. It 
is perhaps a significant fact (when we remember 
the important part played by women in fertOity- 
magic in other parts of the world) that many of 
the men and boys who take part in these festival- 
ceremonies are clothed for the occasion in women’s 
garments. 

Magical notions are also traceable in numerous 
simple acts which practically every family performs 
with a view to the well-being of its own members. 
Such are the hanging of certain plants above the 
doorway on certam days, the entwining of red 
threads in the queues of children to protect them 
from the demons of disease, and the affixing of 
.pieces of scarlet cloth to the scrub-oak bushes 
to ensure the protection of the shrubs and the 
silkworms against hurtful insects and noxious 
influences. At the New Year it is customary to 
cover the outsides of doors and windows with 
paper scrolls containing sage mottoes, quotations 
from classical and other literature, and words 
expressive of virtuous aims or suggestive of ma- 
terial prosperity.^ These scrolls may fairly be 
regarded as magic chai’ms which will not only 
prevent evil from entering the house, but will 
attract the influences which make for good fortune 
and happiness. Many of the usages connected 
with death and burial, the ceremonial summoning 
of ancestral spirits, and the tabiiing of personfl 
names are also essentially magical, though their 
intimate connexion with religious beliefs and ob- 
servances makes it diflSicult to decide where magic 
ends and religion begins. 

In China, as elsewhere, magic arts are practised 
for private and personal as well as for public and 
famfiy purposes, and many persons who know of 
no normal method whereby they may bring about 
the MlBlment of their desires are glad to seek the 
md-Lcofj loaagicis^ and witches. The witches of 
. O&ii'a had many illustrious clients. One of 
them: was the T'ang eniperor Hsiian Tsung, who 
■ ordfifred.. certain Taoist necromancers to summon 


before ium the sliade of his dead consort, the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Very similar stories are 
told of the eniperor Wu of the Han dynasty and 
the emperor Hsiao-\Vu of the earlier Sung dynasty. 
As for the selfrstyled ‘ First Emperor,’ -who reigned 
in the 3rd cent. B.c., the assistance of witches and 
necromancers in his case was unnecessary, for be- 
like the king Solomon of Muhammadan legend 
— was himself a king of magicians.^ Returning to 
more recent times, we find that the great empress- 
dowager, who died in 1908, put implicit faith for a 
time in the magical attainments of the * Boxers ’ ; 
and, though the ‘Sacred Edict’ of the eniperor 
K*ang-hsi bids men abjure all kinds of heterodox 
teachings and practices, among which the arts of 
magic are included, and though in quite recent 
years proclamations have been issued warning the 
people not to allow themselves to be deluded by 
ivitches and soothsayers, it is beyond question that 
a belief in the reality of magic is by no means 
confined to the ignorant peasantry. 

The official attitude towards ‘ black magic ’ (to 
use the convenient Western term) is clearly de- 
monstrated in the anti-witchcraft clauses of the 
Penal Code of the late Manchu dynasty. The 
punishments inflicted on persons convicted of this 
crime were extremely severe, though it is only fair 
to add (in the words of a scholarly student of the 
subject) that ‘the pages of Chinese history have 
never been stained by such a mad epidemic of 
witch-killing as disgraced Eui*ope and America in 
the seventeenth century.’® 

As recently as the summer of 1914 an alleged 
case of * black magic ’ occuiTed in the territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, at present administered by Great 
Britain. 

Tlie inhabitants of a certain villagre approached one of the 
British Courts with a petition in uiiich they complained that 
a fellow-villager had been practisiniir magic mth disastrous 
results to their little community. It was stated that he had 
quarrelled with the village headman, and had foretold the 
headman’s death. *And sure enough/ they said, *the head- 
man died, though there was nothing whatever the matter with 
him.’ Two or three other enemies of the accused subsequently 
died in the same mysterious way ; and, to crown all, a villager, 
on going to the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the village, 
discovered there a slip of paper on which were written, in 
the accused’s handwriting, the names of various people with 
whom he was known to be on bad terms. This discovery 
created a panic among the villagers, who took it for granted 
that the list comprised the names of all those unfortunate 
^rsons whom the \vizard had condemned to a speedy death. 
They therefore seized him and brought him before the writer of 
this article, who in his magisterial ca^city had to perform the 
somewhat delicate task of differentiating between real and 
imaginary wrongs and grievances. 

From the point of view of the student of magic, 
the special interest of this particular case centres 
in the unexpected part played by the tutelary 
deity of the village. Here, it would appear, we 
have an instructive example of the intermingling 
of religion and magic, and the junction seems to 
have been brought about in this ■way. One of 
the principal functions of the or village . 

deity, is to receive the spirits of the he^wly dead 
and to act as their spiritual friend and guardian.* 
Each ■spillage has its own little shrine dedicated 
: to .the local deity, and this shrine usually stands 
by the roadside a short distance outside the village, 
wben a villager dies, the naembers of . his family 
go in . precision to fliie t*u-H shrine to make, a ' 
lorinal announcement of the death, in order that 
the deity niay make arrangements for the proper 
reception of the dead man^ spirit. Now, at first 
sight, there seems to be no obvious reason why an 

1 For some of the stories of his magical exploits, which included 
the transfixing of the sun with a needle m order that uninter- 
rupted daylight might be secured lor the building of the Great 
Wall, see B. F. Johnston, Idon and Dragon in Northern CAina, 
London, 1910, p. 20 f. - 

8 E. T. Wiuiams, in a paper on * Witchcraft in the Ohinese 
Penal Code/ JRAS (North China Branch) xxxviiL [1907] 95. 

SFor a full discussion of the and his functions see. 
Johnston, p. 371 f. 
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expert in black magic who wishes to bring about 
the death of his enemies should expect the 
—who is regarded as friendly to men and in- 
terested in their welfare— to give him help and 
countenance in -carrying out his nefarious designs 
against their lives. What, then, is the magician’s 
object in placing a list of the names of his intended 
victims on the little stone altar of the village 
The theory seems to be that, when the 
fu~ti perceives the list of names, he will assume 
that the persons bearing those names are already 
dead, and will make preparations in the under 
world for the reception of their souls. These 
preparations will act with a powerful attractive 
force upon the souls concerned, and will create 
in them an irresistible inclination to sever their 
connexion with their respective bodies. The non- 
arrival in the under world of the spirits of persons 
whose death had already been announced in a 
formal rnanner would cause bewilderment to the 
well-meaning Vu-t% and might perhaps arouse his 
Avrath; and, as it is strongly advisable, in the 
interests of the community in general, to ‘save 
the face’ of the Vu‘ti and maintain friendly re- 
lations with him, the only reasonable course for 
the spirits in question to adopt is to bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesce in the premature loss of 
their physical bodies. 

Magical and semi-religious theories of this kind 
are hardly likely to find Western parallels ; but 
many of the ordinary magical practices of the 
Chinese are strikingly similar to some of those 
forms of sympathetic and mimetic magic with 
which we are familiar in Europe, 

The great artist Eu E'ai-chih (4th cent of our era), one of 
whose paintings is among the most treasured artistic posses- 
sions of the British Museum, was himscll a graduate in magic. 
When spumed by the girl whom he loved, he drew her portrait, 
and in the place where the heart should be he stuck a thorn. 
Thereupon the girl, who knew nothing of the portrait and the 
thorn, began to suffer pain in the region of the neart, and next 
time her lover paid his addresses to her she did not scorn him. 
The artist then withdrew the thorn from the portrait, and, 
though the pain in the damsel’s heart promptly disappeared, her 
love for him remained. 

That many of the poets and artists of China 
have been credited with a knowledge of magic 
is no matter for surprise when we know how 
frequently their passionate love of wild nature 
brought them into contact with the Buddhist 
and Taoist saints and hermits, whose favourite 
dwelling-places have always been the caves and 
forests and ravines of the mysterious mountains. 
These mountain-dwelling ascetics have been for 
ages regarded as the discoverers and guardians of 
occult secrets of various kinds, and, though their 
disciples and biographers endowed them with 
faculties which they never possessed and which 
the best of them never pretended to possess, it is 
highly probable that there -were some who, in the 
course of their own heart-searchings and their 
solitary conimunings with nature, not only made 
valuable discoveries as to the properties of plants 
and herbs, but were also successful pioneers in 
various untrodden fields of psychology and mys- 
ticism, To some extent, at least, the popular 
belief in their supernormal capacities and attain- 
ments was justifi^. 

When Buddhism first came to China, and for 
some centuries afterwards, the relations between 
Buddhists and Taoists were often strained to 
breaking point. The victories of the Buddhists— 
if we may credit the Buddhist historians and 
biogi-aphers—were often brought about by mir- 
aemous occurrences which non-Buddhists would 
^i^aps dj^ribe as m^c if not as mere con- 
juring tricks. It is dimcult, perhaps in some 
eases, to draw a distmetion between miracles and 
mag^ A- miracle, as E. S. Hartkmd remar^ is 
‘legirimate magic/ while magic is /a fqrbida^ ^ 


miracle.’^ However this may be, many of the 
marvellous doings attributed to Buddhist monks ^ 
and hermits bear a close resemblance to those re-' 
corded of Christian saints. But we know from I 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures that the brethren , 
were not encouraged to perform miracles, and it; 
was certainly not by the help of miracles or of i 
magic that tfie Buddhists achieved their most sub- ! 
stantial successes in China. The Taoists, however, i 
did not scruple to ally themselves with various i 
forms of magic and sorcery, and it is their fatal ' 
readiness to meet the popular demand for signs 
and wonders that is ‘largely answerable for their 
present degeneration (see Taoism). 

If we had space to deal with matters of detail, i 
it would be necessary to describe the various j 
magical uses made of plants and animals and also i 
of manufactured articles such as metal mirrors ( 
and weapons. An authority has stated (see i 
xviii. 677) that magic mirrors are men- ; 
tioned in Chinese literature of tlie 9th cent. ; but 
they are mentioned and their uses fully described I 
much earlier than that. Tlie curious book known 
as Pao P' 0 ‘tzu, which was written by the famous ; 
wizard Ko Hung in the 4th cent, of our era, ' 
contains full accounts of how to detect the pre- : 
sence of evil spirits and other dangerous bemgs [ 
by the use of magic mirrors. The belief once 
prevalent in the British Isles that a witch could 
turn herself into a hare is paralleled by the Far 
Eastern belief (still extremely common in China) ; 
that demon-witches can assume the form of foxes 
and other beasts.® A book could be filled with 
the magical notions and theories which in China 
are based on the habits and peculiarities of animals. 
Even insects are not exempt from the necessity of 
making a contribution to the treasury of ma^cal 
lore. There is in China a destructive little insect 
known to Europeans as the silver-fish [Lepisnm 
smeharina), which is a most unwelcome visitor to 
libraries. It is believed that, if one of these i 
insects gets into a Taoist classic and eats the two | 
characters sMn-ltsun (‘spiritual-immortar), its 
silvery body will become five-coloured. If the 
coloured insect be subsequently caught and eaten, 
the man who eats it will have the happiness of 
attaining the goal of Taoist ambition— he will 
overcome death and develop into a spiritual being. 

As to trees, plants, and herbs, large numbers are 
believed to possess some magical property or to 
be adaptable to magical uses. The cypress, pine, 
and similar trees are supposed to be conducive to 
immortality, and, when we learn that a noted 
hermit was in the liabit of sleeping on a bed of 
pine-needles, we may be sure that this was not 
done merely as a means of mortifying the flesh,*' 
The willow is much used as a rain-charm. Ih 
times of drought in Shansi and neighbouring pro- 
vinces adults and children may be seen going about 
with willow-wreaths on thoir heads. The peach- 
tree is famous for its magical properties, and for 
this reason peach- twigs and peach-blossom are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese fairy-lore. The use 
of peach wood for the exorcism of evil spirits is very 
ancient, for the brandishing of peach-wands was 
part of the recognized procedure of the professional 
wn at royal courts under the Chou kings and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

That large and important subdivision o£ .Cbin«^ 
magic which concerns itself with and 

amulets and divination is dealt yiwitb .els^^ 

(see Literature bdow)*. Here it must Suffice to 
mention that, the principal rpuryeyor of charms is 


1 RUugXhi!^ RfMeSt JjQndou, 19X4, 

8 For a fan tfiwmssloftrb* ct waotbropy see d& 

Groot, 17 . 166 f.; see also art. 

XtYOANvuaorr. . ' 

' 8 See (^hinot hemdout 1913, p. 246, and! 

Chinat pp.. 262 f., 376-384. 
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the * Celestial Master’ — usually described by 
Europeans as ‘ the Taoist jjope ’ — who lives among 
the Dragon-Tiger Mountains in the province of 
Eiangsi. The practice of divination is also 
largely in the hands of Taoist specialists and 
but Confucianism has always had under 
its patronage the complex systems of divination 
whicli are based on that abstruse classic the I King, 
or ‘Book of Changes’ {SEE xvi.). There is a 
grass known as shih-tiao which grows on the grave 
of Confucius and is carefully gathered and put up 
into packets. The stiff dried stalks of this^ plant 
are believed to retain some of the ling, or spiritual 
ef&cacy, which lies latent in the sacred soil, and 
they are or were highly valued for divining pur- 
poses. During recent years a very interesting 
discovery of ‘ oracle bones’ and tortoise-shell frag- 
ments was made in the province of Honan. They 
are believed (mainly on the evidence of the archaic 
script) to belong to the 12th cent. B.C., though 
certain authorities assign some of them to a some- 
what later period. An inspection of these frag- 
ments throws a most welcome light on the classical 
and post-classical references to the ancient methods 
of ‘lortune-tolling.’^ 

Divination by the tortoise-shell and by the dried stalks of 
certain plants ‘ were the methods by which the ancient sage 
kings made the people believe in seasons and days, revere 
spiritual be’.igs, stand in awe of their laws and ordei'S ; the 
methods (also) by which they made them determine their per- 
plexities and settle their misgivings * (i/i Kit i. i. 5. 27 ISBE 
xx\ii. 94]). 

The forms of magic which are or were popularly 
supposed to be associated with astrology and i^alm- 
dstry, and with automatic writing, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and ‘ possession ’ by gods or demons, 
are all familiar to the people of China ; and there 
is good reason to believe that any society for 
‘ psychic research ’ which showed itself enterpris- 
ing enough to conduct some patient investigations 
on Chinese soil would be rewarded by interesting 
and. perhaps valuable results. 

LiTERAXiJlu&.'—The subject of magic and allied topics is ex- 
haustively dealt with in J. J. M, de Groot, TAs Religioiis 
System of QhxTUit Leyden , 1892fi. , esp. vols. v. and vi. E, Biot’s 
Pr. tr. of the Ohou Li (Le Tckeott-Lit Paris, 1851) should be 
consulted for information reg:arding the official standing and 
functions of the %ou (see e^. ii. 76-104). There are many refer- 
ences to sorceiy and magic— some of them shrewdly critical- 
in Wang Ch*ung, iien Ehig, an Eng. tr. of which (by A. 
Forke) has appeared in two parts (pt. i., London, 1907 ; pt. ii., 
Berlin, 1911). In J. Legge, Chinese Clasps, Hongkong, 
1861-72, an<i SBJS xvi. [1882], xxvii. [1885], xxviii. [1885], xxxix. 
[1891], and .\1. [1S91], English readers will find all therefei-ences 
to magic which occur in the canonical literature mentioned in 
the above article. Students of the subject will also do well to 
consult H. Dor6, liecherches sur Us suv^rstUions en Chine, 
Shanghai, 1911 {Variitis sinolMt^uea, no. 32), and L. Wieger, 
Fdlktore ckinais modeme, Paife, 1909. From a more popular 
point of new the subject of Chinese magic has been de^t with 
in N. B. Dennys, Folklore of Chinn, London, 1876, and F. H. 
Balfour, Leaves from my Chinese Scrapbook, do. 1887. Inter- 
esting sidelights on popular notions of magic can be gathered 
from the collection of stories known as the Liao Chai, tr. H. 
A, Giles, under the title of Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio, London, 1880, new ed., Shanghai, 1908. The Chinese 
literature dealing with the subject from every conceivable 
point of view is voluminous, and hitherto only fragments of 
It have been translated. Good Chinese, bibliographic will be 
found in the works of de Groot* Dord, and Wieger referred tOi 

See also artt. Dbmoss asd .SMarrs (Chinese), Ohaems and 
Amulets (Buddhist), Divlvation (BuddMstX FsJra-Satn, Fjssti- 
vsia AND Pasts (Chinese), Oalbndae JOhinese), :TOftTn3s» 
(Ohineae), Communion with thh Dbad (Chinese), Communion 
WWB Deitt (Chinese). F. , JpHNSTON. : 


MAGIC (Egyptian).— tv The Egyptian uiew of 
magic.— If the Egyptians had mote ,self- 
anaJy tic than they actually were, they might, feom 
their own poiyit of view, have desenb^ ail their 
actions as either ordinary or magical. By ordinary 
. actions would have been understood all those simple 
' : w^s of coping with inanimate tilings and living 
f beangs which were suggested by habit, mother wit, 

■ = passages in the I King, Shu King, Li Ki, 

CwmLU A recent account of the new discovery is to be 
f.fSxasA ksJJEU8(Siinh China Branch) xlv. [1914] 05 f. 


or acquired skill. But, when inanimate matter 
proved recalcitrant, and living creatures were_ un- 
moved by requests, prayers, commands, promises, 
or threats, there still remained, in their opinion, 
a method of achieving their ends by means of an 
art that they called hike' (Coptic <21 K). There is 
direct traditional authority for translating this 
very ancient term by the English word ‘ magic ’ 
[fiayediav, fiaytai, Ac and the examination of 

the hieroglyphic and hieratic examples of its use 
proves it to correspond fairly well to what we 
understand by ‘magical power.’ Wherever my- 
sterious, miraculous knowledge was required to 
effect a purpose, that was hike' ; hike' was some- 
thing different from the techniques and practices 
of everyday life, since it postulated specif powers 
in its user, and always made a greater or less 
demand upon faith. 

2. Magic and religion.— For qur traditional 
Western thought magic and religion are always 
more or less consciously contrasted with one another, 
whence students have often unwarrantably assumed 
that the two are radically heterogeneous, and that 
they represent successive strata in the mental 
development of mankind. Some investigators argue 
that magic is the earlier and ruder product {e,g., 
Frazer), while others {e,g., Erman) hold it to be a 
debased corruption of the nobler phenomenon of 
religion. So far as Egypt is -concerned, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that hike' w^as part 
and parcel of the same Weltanschauung as created 
the religion which it deeply interpenetrated. Bef ore 
defining ‘magic’ and ‘religion^ for Egyptological 
purposes — and we must insist on our right to frame 
our own definitions within the limits prescribed by 
the current, untechnical meaning of these terms — 
it will he profitable to make a rapid survey of the 
facts to be distributed between the two provinces. 

Ifc Is with active relations that we are here concerne<i, and 
witdi doctrines only in so far as they are involved in the same. 
There are three classes of being that are affected, namely the 
living, the dead, and the gods. Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the Egyptians* view of the universe is the 
thoroughgoing and impartial logic with which they drew the 
consequences of their belief that the gods and the dead were 
beings of like nature with themselves, subject to human 
app^ites and needs, and amenable to the same methods of 
persuasion or compulsion. Hence the principal duty of the 
priests was to keep those whom they served provided with food 
and drink, and to maintain their houses in good order ; the 
analogy with the domestic services demanded by the living was 
fully conscious, for the priests of the gods and the dead were 
called ‘the servants of the god* Qym-ntr) and ‘the servants of 
the departed spirit’ (Jim-K) respectively, even as the temple 
was called ‘ the house of the god * (h\t ntr} and the tomb (or an 
essential portion of it) ‘ the house of the departed spirit *(?t*-i *’). 
Again, the Eg.vptians could seek help of their gods and dead in 
the same naive and unsophisticated wa^' as one man sought help 
of another--e.j 7 ., by prayer, by questtemng (asking for an oracle), 
and by writing letters (for letters to the dead, see ai-t. LiFii and 
Death [Egyptian], § 9). But in their own everyday life, as seen 
above (§ i), the Egyptians resorted, when all else failed, to 
mystenous, uncanny arts (hike’) to achieve various diflacult 
alms; the method employed was not sinmly coercion, but 
coercion of an abnormal and special kina. It would have 
been strange if the practice of 'buef bad been restricted to the 
narrow circle of the living, when the Bving shared with the , : 
gods and the dead all their other smodes oi .intercourse. .Ih^ ; \ 
point of fact, it was more than' ahyt^gelse.that welded ^ 

together the seen and the .unseen worlds.' The ^-protective . ■ - 
rites of the living, as we ehall haveAbuUdaht oOcamon to see,, 
are full of traffic^ng with the gods and the dead. ;Bat the 
gods and the dead themselves had a use for the iniraculous 
power called ;. Thcth and lais were famous adepts of the 
aart (beloy?^, 5 and in' a demotic story the priest. . 
Keneferkaptah de^ly resents the attempt to rohhim of a book ' 

"of incantations that had been buried with him in his tomb . 
(F. 14; Griffith, .Stories of the Bi^ Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 
1900, p. 80f.). Nothing could better prove the wide range of 
hike* than to observe its tnnsfeience from secular to funerary . 
or divine employments and vice versa. In the Pyramid TexU 
and the Book of the Dead, compilations intended to ensure the 
well-being of the departed, one may often come across spells 
that must originally have been composed for earthly use— 
™ils directed against the bites of snakes (e.g., Die altdnyn. 
Pyramidentexti, ed. K. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, §§ 240, 247) or of 
crocodiles (e.g., Book of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. Budge, London, 

: 1003, cbs. xxxi., xxxii.), for example ; even erotic cnarms m.iy 
l be found inscribed on coffins (cf. H. Schack-Schackenburg, 



Zweiwegeliicht Leipzig-, 1903, pi. 18. 11-13X Conversely, the 
Book of Omr^rowiTig Apophia (Budge, Mgyptian Sieratie 


Papyri^ London, 1910) was a liturgy intended for daUy recitation 
in the temple of Amen-r6' at Thebes, Apophis being the mythical 
snake that was supposed to be the eternal foe of the sun-god 
RS‘ ; the rubrics of this book nevertheless declare that it will 
prove of the greatest advantage to the private individual who 
recites it in the presence of the god. It may be added that the 
word is quite common in all parts of the Book of the Jfead, 
as well os in such temple rituals as the Book of Overthrowing 
Apophis just mentioned. 

It may therefore be taken as proved that Ifihe' was as intimately 
associated with the presumed existence of the gods and the 
dead as it was with the real existence of the living. But, 
further than this, a greater or less element of lyikef may have 
been inherent in aU &e dealings between men on the one side 
and the gods and the dead on the other. The two last classes 
of being were, after all, creatures of a world apart, elusive in 
their nature and hard to reach by ordinary, matter-oi-facs 
means. The very idea of their existence puts a strain upon 
the imagination, and for this reason set forms of words, 
indicative of an effort to break down mystical barriers, had to 

of food-offerings. In other terms, the gods and the dead could 
hardly be approached save by the medium of what is known as 
‘ritual,’ and the attribute which distinguishes ritual from 
ordinary performances may have been just that attribute which 
the Egyptians called Ifike*, The point is not susceptible of 
absolute proof, for it was naturally only in the more extreme 
cases, where the sense of mystery and miracle-working had to 
be emphasized, that the term Ijfke' ^vas actually applied; but 
the view that l}.ike' underlies all ritual is favoured by the close 
resemblance between the divine and funerary rites, on the one 
hand, and the rites performed for human benefit (self-protective 
and similar rites), on the other. The formulis of the Book of 
the Dead differ neither in form nor in substance from the 
incantations which the Egj'ptians used to heal their own 
maladies ; and the same general similarity also runs through 
the daily liturgies of the temples and the tombs (see A. Moret, 
Le Rituel du cults divin joumalier en JSgypte, Paris, 1902). 

Prom the Egyptian point of view we may say 
that there was no such thing as 'religion* ; there 
was only 7ptke\ the nearest English equivalent of 
which is 'magical power.* The universe being 


actions, whether within a single group or as between 
one group and another, were either ordinary or 
uncanny ihike% But the gods and the dead were 
somewhat uncanny themselves, so that all dealings 
with them or performed by them were more or 
less hike\ It -was only when men treated them 
ordinarily, and as man to man, that this quality of 
iilJce* was reduced to a minimum, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayer and the letters to the dead — 
in fact, just iu those rare instances where the 
solemn phraseology of ritual was avoided. 

3 . Magic defined for Egyptological purposes as 
privata relig^o . — We shall nardly be able to avoid 
rendering hlke^ in English by the words 'magic* 
or ' magical power * but, if tne Egyptian concep- 
tion of kJike^ be taken as the criterion of what is 
magical and what is not, we shall have little or no 
use for the word ‘rdi^on,* and. a multitude of 
facts wMch . the common parlance would more 
naturally describe as 'religious’ will. fall under 
the head of 'magic.^ It is advisable, therefore, 
in defining ‘ magic* for Egyptological purposes, to 
strike a compromise between the Egyptian con- 
notation of fylke* and the English connotation of 
'magic.* Taking our cue from the former, we 
shall restrict the sense of ' magic ^ to those actions 
which clearly have the implications of mystery 
and the miraculous; at the same time we shaJi 
attempt to maintain the distinction between magic 
and religion, or, rather, between magic and other 
kinds of religious acts. It is fully in accordance 
mth the practice of Egyptologists, instinctively 
adopted but moonsistently carried out, to contrast 
" 'magic* with the 'cult of the dead* and the ‘cult 
of the gods,* as referring exclusively to those rites 
^hieh ddliberatelv and ui the first ihstahoe aimed 


own benefit or for the benefit of other living men, 
and which demanded certain miraculous powers 
for their performance. Warning must be given 
against two misconceptions : in tlie first place, it 
must be clearly understood that the gods and the 
dead may, as indeed they usually do, enter* into 
the dramatis personce of the magical rite ; the 
principle of division is not de quihiis but cm hono ; 
in the second place, magic as thus defined did not 
differ essentially in its mechanism from the cults 
of the dead and of the gods, nor was it necessarily 
regarded with feelings of moral reprobation. 

For a similar definition see A. H. Gardiner, ‘ Notes on Egyp- 
tian Magic,* in Trans, Third Intemat. Congr. Eist. Ru., 

1 Oxford, 1908, i. 208-210. Erinan {Kgyptische Religion^, Berlin, 

I 1909), though forming a very different estimate of n:^‘c from 
that here adopted, accepts the same tripartite division of the 
I active aspect of religion into GotterkultuSt Totenfoultus, and 
I Zattberei, Magic as thus defined has a whole native literature 
of its own : various hieratic papyri in Leyden, Turin, London, 
Berlin, Cairo, Rome, Vienna, and elsewhere, mostly dating from 
the New Kingdom ; several similar papyri of the Middle King- 
dom, in the Ramesseum find of 1806, still unpublished and in 
the writer’s hands; numerous ostraca in various collections. 
Besides these must be named the medico-magical papyri (see 
art. Disease and Medicinb [Egyptian]), and the so-called Cippi 
of HoniSt of which the type is the Metternich Stele (ed. W. 
Golenischefl, Leipzig, 1877). 

The abstract concept of hike* is once or twice 
found deified, apparently in something like the 
restricted meaning assigned to ‘magic’ in this 
section. Two physicians of the Old Kingdom bear, 
besides the honorific title 'priest of Homs in. 
Hundred-town,* also that of ' priest of IJike* ' (A. 
Mariette, Zes Mastahas de Vancien empire, Paris, 
1889, p. 96 ; R, Lepsius, Benkrmler, Berlin, 1849- 
58, ii. 9Ia). 

The deified concept of ^5ke* is fibred in the form of a man in 
some sculptures of the Vth dyn, (L. Borchardt, Das Gh'abdenkmal 
des Kbnigs Sahure\ Leipzig, 1918, ii. pi. 20), and is of occasional 
occurrence also in the texts (i&. p. 99). A funerary incantatiou 
whereby it was sought to confer upon the deceased the powers 
of 9ike’ himself has recently come to light (P. Lacau, Textes 
rdigieux, Paris, 1910, no. Ixxviii.) ; here ^like’ is described as 
a creation of the sun-god in primordial times, when as yet 
nothingelse existed. 

4 . The purposes of magic. — In theory the 
domain of magic was as wide as men’s desires 
themselves, magical art supplying all those things 
that were not procurable by simpler means. Our 
existing materials, which illustrate only a limited 
number of purposes, are probably veiw one-sided. 
The Egyptians believed, or feigned to believe, that 
their wizards could work all lands of wonders ; in 
a late tale a charm is made to bring the viceroy 
of Ethiopia up to Egypt, to the place where 
Pharaoh dwells, where he is to be beaten with five 
hundred blows of the stick, and returned to the 
land of Ethiopia again, ‘all in six hours thither’ 
(Grifi&th, Stdrxes of ^he Sigh Priests, p. 69). It is 
said to ha-ve been related at the court of Cheops 
how one magician fashioned a crocodile of wax 
that devoured an adulterer, how another parted the 
waters of a lake into which a jewel had accident- 
ally fallen, and how a third cut off a goose’s head, 
and replaced it in a twinkling (Eiman, Die Mdrchen, 
des Papyrus Westcar, Berim, 1891, i. 8 f.). The 
magical contest of Moses with Jannes and Jambres 
(Ex 7®“^®, 2 Ti 3®) is thus quite Egyptian in spirits 
Passing from such fabulous reports to pra.etical : 
magic, we may classify the attested uses under ; 
a comparatively small number of heads ; « 

L DXFi?i7SJT2f.— How important this date vitak ;; 

from the fact that in a general panegyric of God te.l[?reiito^H*;- 
is said to have 'made magical spells idr men'&[r~uefente'Sfiamte J 
things that happened * (Pap, Petmhuiy ' 

Fetrograd, 19131, line 186 L). ■ 

(1) Prophylaet%e,-^T6 avert deteiiy^ W. 

“ Tusde Turin, Leydsni lS89-76,^ l^.t; W. M.F.Fetr», 
and Rt/sA,- London,. J907* jK ,27c;. aga^t scorpions, 
Turin: 184 ; Pm a^st hons, hyanM, 


implicitly dassed together as ^ religion.* , Magic^ 
actiona may -thereforei for our purpo^s, be defined 
as tbo^ actions which men p^orm^ f or, 
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beauteous women are, on whose hair is mi’rrh, and fresh incense 
on their shoulders ’ (Zaithers 2 mii‘ke, recto 3. 5-6). 

Or else the demon is made to understand that in 
delaying to obey the magician he holds the whole 
order of nature in suspense : 

‘Ee* waits for thee In order to shine, and Alum to set, that 
thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M. The chief of the 
Westerners waits for thee in order to enter in triumphant, 
that thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M ’ (Pap. Leyden 
verso G 4. 2-4). 

In the last resort curses are employed : 

‘ Every god curses thee, every goddess curses thee. . . . The 
[great] Ennead curses thee, the little Ennead curses thee ' (Pap. 
Leyden ShS^ verso 1. 1-3). 

It often happens, indeed almost in every spell, that 
gods are summoned to tlie sorcerer’s aid. They 
are invoked with salutations and praise: 

* Hail to thee, Horus, thou that art in the town of Hundreds, 
thou sharp-horned one, wlio shootest at the mark. ... I come 
to tiiee, I praise thy beaiUy ; destroy thou the evil that is in 
my limbs ’ (Pap. Leyden Sh7t 3. 10-13). 

A trait characteristic of Egyptian magic, noted 
already by lamblichus (ed. <jr. Parthey, Berlin, 
1857, p. 245), is the threatening tone often adopted 
^towards the gods ; examples are very common : ^ 

* On the night that the ^v^fe of Horus (Selkis, the scorpion 
goddess) shall bite thee, I suffer not the Nile to beat upon its 
bank, I suffer not the sun to shine upon the earth, I suffer not 
the seed to grow, I suffer not cakes to he made, I suffer not 
jugs of beer to be brewed for the 365 gods, who are hungry by 
both day and night— on that night of the burial of Osiris * (Pap. 
Turht, 187. 1-4). 

The most daring menace of all is the following : 

*I will throw' fire into Busiria and burn up Osiris’ (Pap. 
Turin, 136. 10 ; cf. Pbers, 30. 8). 

On such occasions the magician is apt to disclaim 
bis responsibility ; 

. * tfe is not I who say it, it is not I who repeat it ; it is Isis who 
Says it, it is Isis who repeats it’ (Pap. Leyden Sh8, recto 11. 7 ; 
Pap. Turin, 136. 8-9 ; Pap. mag. Harris, 9. 11), 

Elsewhere the gods are referred to in the third 
person, and the more numerous they are, the more 
efficacious the rite is likely to be. Thus, when 
the limbs of the body are enumerated,® it often 
happens that each separate limb is identified with, 
or said to belong to, some special deity ; and the 
list ends with the words, 

There is no limb of his without a god* (Pap, Leyden ShS, 
verso 6, 2). 

Origen (c. Celsimi, viii. 58) asserts that the Egyp- 
tians divided the human body into thirty-six parts, 
and placed each one of them under the charge of a 
god ; ‘and so,’ he says, ‘invoking these, they heal 
the diseases of the limbs.’ The divine names men- 
tioned by Origen are those of the gods of the decans, 
or ten-day periods. 

The magician often speaks of himself in the first 
person, but sometimes identities himself with a 
particular god whose assistance he desires — e.g.y 
* .^1 am E.6* in this his mysterious name "He-who-w'as-in-the- 
footing his arrows against his foes ’ (Pap. Leyden Sh7, 

or else with some god who, like the person for 
whom the rite is performed, had once been menaced 
by some imminent danger : 

'Avaunt Oiou, for I am Horus ; retire thou, for I am the son 
of Osiris. The magic of my mother (Isis) is the protection of 
my limbs’ (Hearj>'£ medical Papyrus, 11. 41 .) 

. At other times he merely claims to be ‘ the 
servant of Homs’ {Pap, Leyden SA5, verso F 1 : 
Tnriny 134, 1.). 

Often a mythical precedent was alluded to or 
grated at length, and the mere mention of a 
gsg^ el case seems to have been considered a 
expedient for ensuring the success of the 
W;?' ■ magician declares ; 

bduiah all bad and evil thinffs whicli come to fall upon 
a-s Its* saved himself from his enemies, 
jg saved himself from Sobk, even as Horus saved 

even as Thoth saved hianself from 


p. 28 . 


Moie often the point of the narrative is merely 
implied ; in the folloAving short incantation against 
burns even the names of the interlocutors, namely 
a messenger and Isis, are omitted : 

‘ “ Thy son Horus has been burnt in the desert." “Is water 
there?” “There is no water there.” “There is W'aterin my 
mouth, and a Nile between my legs ; I am come to quench the 
fire ""(Ebers, 69. 3-4; seeH. Schafer, in ZA xxxvi. [1898] 129-131). 

Many valuable fragments of myths have been pre- 
served to us by this means. 

Especially frequent are tales that turn upon the 
revelation of the true name of a god ; a well-known 
instance is the story of how Isis devised a strata- 
gem by which the sun-god Re' should be compelled 
to divulge his name; this she brought about by 
causing him to receive a snake-bite which none 
could cure save herself {Pap. Turin, 131-133). 
Less well known is the narrative of the attempts 
made by Seth to provoke Horus into betraying his 
real name, whicli would have given the mischievous 
god power over his nephew ; Horus, however, 
invents various absurd names, and so manages to 
elude his wicked uncle {Pap. Turin, 134 f.). 

The importance of names in Egyptian magic 
was very considerable ; the knowledge of names 
gave control, whether for good or for evil. It was 
not a rare proverb that ‘ a man lives who is con- 
jured by his name’ {Pap. Turin, 133. 6, 11, 134. 7, 

9, etc.). Thus to be familiar with the names of 
the epagomenal days {Pap. Leyden S 46 , 2. 6) was 
a safe method of protecting oneself against their 
perils. This is a topic that might be greatly 
elaborated (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

Closely akin to the question of the importance 
of names is that of the importance of language. 
Certain formulae were supposed to possess particu- 
lar efficacy, such as the words ‘ Protection behind, 
a protection that comes, a protection ! ’ {Zauher- 
spruche, recto 9. 2). The magical potency of any- 
thing depends in a large degree on its mysterious- 
nesB, and it is therefore but little wonder that 
cabbalistic gibberish {Pap, mag, Harris, verso C) 
and foreign speUs were held in high esteem {Der 
Londoner medizinisohe Papyrus, ed. W . W^reszinski, 
Leipzig, 1912, nos, 27, 28, 32, the last being in the 
Kefti language). 

The significance attached to names and language 
is an aspect of the doctrine of sympathy, by far the 
most fertile conception of all those underlying the 
magical rite. This . doctrine holds that things 
that have once been associated in any way remain 
henceforth connected and almost interchangeable 
for practical purposes ; its chief varieties are (1) 
the principle of contagion, which affirms that things 
that belong t^ether or have once been in contact 
continue to influence one another even when separ- 
ated ; and (2) the principle of homceopathy, accord- 
ing to which like has special power to atfect like. 
These and other forms of sympathetic magic not 
so easily classified. are of, constant recurrence, in > 
the Egyptian magical books, both in ihe oral and 
in the manual rites; the recital. of mythical ' 
cedents also, clearly eomes under this di^d. . -The - : 
very idea of> the dral rite is an instance of 
patbic m£%ic, for language;xfiay be said to imitate 
and image the things which it . expresses, and in so 
far verbal fefi^eiioes to a de^d effect may have 
been considered instrumental in producing, it. 

, ’ Syiiipathetic ma^c takes cuiious forms at times ; 
one two instances may be .singled out. In con- 
nexion with the iihi^rtance of language reference 
may be made to the significance of puns. A 
magician says : 

jnake a charm for him against thee of *afai-tlant, which 
does mjury, of onions, which destroy thee, and of honey, which 
is sweet to men and sour to the dead’ (Zaubersprilehe, recto 
2 * 4 }, 

The virtues here ascribed to the *a/ai-plant and to 
honey are of obscure origin, but the destructive 
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Imitative or significant actions were frequently 
performed with the apparatus of the magical rite ; 
we have seen how a waxen image of Apophis 
was thro^vn into the iire and so destroyed, and 
similar cases could be multiplied. 

At this point may be mentioned the composite 
stelse known as Cippi of Borm; these are of 
comparatively late date (Saite period and after), 
and are covered with magical texts of the kind 
described above, and with sculptured figures, chief 
among which is the figure of Horus with his 
feet on two crocodiles. Such stelae seem to have 
been placed in buildings for their protection, and 
especially to rid them of snakes and scorpions (see 
Golenisciieff, Mettei'niclistele ; G. Daressy, Textes 
et dessins magiqueSi Cairo, 1903). 

(6) Negative or precautionary elements, — Magical 
rites could not oe performed at any time and 
under any conditions, but strict rules and re- 
strictions bad to be observed. Of these some, 
like the injunction to the magician to stan<i 
‘with his face to the East* {Pap, Leyden BJft^ 
12. 10), are of so many different types that they 
elude classification. Times and seasons^ like 
everything else in ancient Egypt, had their own 
specific properties; some days were lucky and 
others unlucky, in part at least through mytho- 
logical associations (for such calendars on papyrus 
see art. Calendar [Egyptian], § 2 ). Such con- 
siderations had to be taken into special account 
where magical rites were concerned, and perhaps 
more attention was paid to the question of time i 
than is indicated in the brief instructions usually 
given as to the performance of the manual rites. 

Of one spell we learn that it had to be recited* at eventide, 
when the sun is setting ’ (ZarLherspiiekef verso 3. 7) ; in 
another cose seven knots have to be tied, * one in the morning, 
and another in the evening, until seven knots are complete ’ 
{Zauherspriic/iej verso 8. 3). 

Magical rites were also in demand for safe- 
guarding men against dangerous periods of the 
year. As in ancient Mexico pt. iv., 

Osirisj Attis, and Adonis^, London, 1914, ii. 28, 
n. 3), the intercalary days, in Egypt known as 
the five epagomenal days, were fraught with 
exceptional risks, against which enchantments 
were employed (Pap, Leyden 3^6) ; the user of 
these had to refrain from all work during the 
period in question (ih, 3. 4). 

Purity was requisite in him who would be bene- 
fited by magic (Boole of Overthrowing ApophiSy 
24. 19, etc.), just as ch, Ixiv, of the Booh the 
Dead was ordained to be recited by ‘one pure 
and clean, not having eaten venison or fish, and 
not having been near women.* In another place 
the user of a spell is charged to purify himself 
for nine days, and his servants are to do the 
same (E. Isaville, ‘Destruction des hommes,* 
line 79, in TSBA iv, [1876] 16), 

Secrecy was essential in dealing with magic. 
In reference to a spell written on a strip of 
fine linen the warning is given that ‘it is not 
to he looked at ’ (Pap, Leyden 348 , recto 2, 7) ; 
of another it is said that it must not be used for 
any one except him for whom it was prescribed 
(ib, verso 8. 6). For similar instructions in the 
Booh of the Dead see J. Badllet, Idies morales 
dans VNgypte antique, Blois, 1912, pp. 72-76. 

8. Ma^c and medicine.— Magical spells are 
often recommended on account of their proven 
eliicacy; ‘a true remedy on many occasions' is 
a formula extremely frequent in the magical 
papyri (e,g,, Pap, Leyden 347 , 13. 2-3). This 
appeal to experience indicates a desire to justify 
magic as a science, and hints at the possibility of 
areal science arising out. of it. .There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that Egy ptian medicine is the 
direct olispring of Egyptian magi<v and that it 


never became really emancipated from its parent.' 

The medical books are seldom free from incanta- 
tions, and the magical papyri are leavened with 
medical prescriptions (e.g., Zauherspruche, recto 
7. 2). In the selection of drugs the doctrine 
of properties undoubtedly played a great part, 
thougli the defectiveness of our evidence ana the 
fact that medicine was in process of becoming an 
empirical science tend bo conceal this from our 
observation. It is no argument against the thesis 
here supported that many of the herbs and drugs 
prescribed were actually, and were known to be, 
wholesome. In the first place, magic itself is 
not necessarily irrational In its methods, and, in 
the second place, even the utility of many whole- 
some things like onions was based upon essentially 
magical conceptions (see above, § 7 (1)). The 
exotic and aohorrent nature of many drugs 
cannot conceivably be explained except as due 
to superstitious reasons ; how else could one ac- 
count for tlie use of ‘ the bones of an oxyrhynehus- 
fish ’ (Ebers, 6. 3), or * the urine of a male ass that 
has begotten another’ (Griffith, Petrie Papyri, 
London, 1898, pi. 5, 1. 18)? It is significant that 
the latter medicament occurs in a treatise on 
midwifery and kindred topics. One can often 
make a shrewd guess at the meaning of a pre- 
scription. To cure a complaint called * the working 
of charms ’ (^mt-s^) the following is prescribed ; 

* A larffe beetle (Jiprr)^ whose head and wings have been cut 
off. To 06 burnt and put into fat, and then applied ' (Ebers, 

88. 18). 

The point of this must surely be that, the w^ord 
for beetle being derived from the yei'h khoper (hpr), 

‘to become,’ a mutilated beetle would symbolize 
the frustrated achievement of a purpose ;* the pur- 
pose here to be frustrated was ‘ the working of 
charms.’ 

It must not be imagined that there was no 
distinction between a medical prescription and a 
magical rite. The former consisted mainly, if not 
wholly, of what may be considered as a si)ecialized 
development of the manual rite, namely, the 
enumeration of drugs and directions for their use. 

The diagnosis, which is ushered in by the words 
‘ so shalt thou say ’ (dddvrh), and which sometimes 
precedes the list of drugs, may owe its origin to 
the oral rite of magic— just as the magician some-. ' 
times declares that he knows the name of the 
enemy. A difference is made in the medical papyri 
between an ‘ incantation ’ (shmet) and a ‘ remedy ’ 
(^akk7’et ) ; the latter is, in the main, an enumera- 
tion of drags. In the same way the physician 
(sunu) was not quite the same thing as the 
magician ; the physician might be a layman, while 
the magician was a priest (below, § 9). 

That even in the ‘remedy’ (pakhret) madcal ' * 
ideas were latent may be proved by some additional 
evidence. The following is explicit enough ; 

* Formula for drinMng a remedy'. Welcome, remedy, wel- 
come, which destroyest the trouble in this my. heart and in . 
these my limbs. ■ The magic (^t«fce') of Horus is victorious in the 
remedy ’ (paJdiret) (Ebers, 2, 1-2). 

We also find fonmilge to be recited in applying . 
remedies generally (Ebei’s, 1, 1-11), in using the ,, 
medicine-measures (Pap. med, Hearst, 13. 14), m."^^ 
using animal fat (ib, 14. 4), and so forth. These ; 
formulae seenx intended to supply the place of .lie' 
incantations of which most medical .jprescrip]^on&; 4'. 
have purged themselves ; their reintroductficai%^;.^;'^^ 
a reactionary step. . 

Where, then, does medicine begii : 

end ? There is no definite boundaa*y-iane; Medi' ' 
cine may be said to begin whim - inicantati^^ mre 
no longer used. At that point hzi^clne becomes a 
technique, thongh using means w it does not 
understand, ana which, if it pauses to give ex- 

1 dChe-wrrter, tihus .mth the views of E. Thriimer (in 

art. Msxsh ^Gopisi of Hbauno [Greek}} against f . von 

Oefele add . 0clm«der. 
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^lanations, ifc explains by superstitious reasons. 
So far as medicine was practised without a sense 
of mystery and without making appeals to faith, 
it was a teclinique of ordinary life like any other ; 
but, wherever there was consciousness of its exeep- 
tionalj occult nature, it might be said to lapse 
back into the domain of magic. Egyptian medi- 
cine was at its best in diagnosis and in its physio- 
lo"ical speculations; the Qiiateria inedica, on the 
other hand, remained permanently under the 
influence of magical conceptions. 

9. The magician. — A Greek alchemistic treatise 
quoted by Maspero {PSBA xiii. [1891] 502) exactly 
doflnes the diflerence between the physician {sumt) 
and the practitioner of magic. The former exercises 
his craft dro ^t^Xlov . . . jtArjxaviKws, * mechanically 
and by book,^ while the latter is a ‘priest’ (lepei^s), 
‘acting through his own religious feeling’ (5id 
id£as deicrtdaifzoifla^ ttoluv). There appears to be no 
^mmon word for ‘ magician ’ (slw, ‘ charmer,’ e.y. , in 
Mers, 99. 3, is very rare), and magicians certainly 
formed no caste of their own. It is in accordance 
with the homogeneity of religion and magic 
emphasized above (§ 2) that the priests should 
have been the chief repositaries of magical know- 
ledge, and particularly those priests whose func- 
rion it was to be versed in the sacred writings. 
The subjects of many of the books kept in the 
library of the temple of Edfu cannot be described 
otherwise than as magical (see H, Brugsch, Aeqy 'ot- 
ologic, Leipzig, 1889-90, p. 156; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. y\. 268). The ‘lector-priest ’ (c/wm-Aad) is 
speciaUy named as empowered to perform* cures 
\Jrap. med. Berlin, 8. 10), as having discovered 
incantations {Bap. med. London, 8. 12), and as 
^mg endowed with the gift of prophecy (Pan 
Petersburg im B, reoto 9); and the wo^ef- 
WOTkers at the ooiirt of Cheops in the tale were aU 
chief leotoM’ (see Erman, Marchendes Papyrus 

m.2) singles out the 'priests of Sakhmet^(Ve6 
SaMmei) for speo^l mention as skilled members 
of the magico-mediota profession ; this is because 
bakhmet w^s a baleful goddess who manifested her 
wiath in mmcting disease ; her priests were likely to 
know best how to cope with her. Priests, doctors 
and sacred scribes alike received the final touches 
to their education at colleges called ‘the house of 
life _ {per- mkh ) ; of these we know but little. 

chief physwian* of the time of Darius describes how hp 

Of this (,i.e. the medical) 

art («A xxxyii. [1899} Y4). There was a a.t 

^^® (I^ouvre A 9S=JSj[ xxxii! 

[lSd4j 119). The word l€OOVnau.ua'r»Te> J •* 


in magic. — Egyptian-wise, we 
wili begin with the gods. Tliotli was the most 
po\yerful of all magicians ; in the end this qualifi- 
cation of his gave rise to the fame of Hermes 
Trismegistos (g.v. ; see Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, 58), The skill of Thoth as a magician 
IS associated with his reputation as the inventor 
of hieroglyphs and the sciences of astronomy and 
mathematics ; in the myth of Osiris he played the 
part of ‘ physician of the eye of Homs ’ {Pap. med. 
Ilearst, 14. 6). Isis enjoyed great fame as a sor- 
ceress, mainly on account of the charms which she 
devised to protect her infant son Horns {Par). 

I Turin, 31-i-77. 6; Ebci's, 1. 12 and Horus 

himself was not devoid of magical ability, though 
it was mainly in his skill in warding off attacks 
that this was displayed ; the Horus o? Letopolis is 
described as the ‘ chief physician in the house of 
1 . Turin, 124. 5). The eye of the sun -god, 

which was subsequently called the eye of Horns 
and identified \rith the Urseus-snake on the fore- 
head of Re' and of the Pharaohs, the earthly repre- 
sentatives of Re*, finally becoming synonymous 
with the crown of Lower Egypt, was a mighty 
goddess, Uto or Buto by name; she is often 
referr^ to as Weret-hike’, ‘ she who is great of 
magic’ (Sethe, IJntersmhungen zur Gesch. und 
Altertumskunde AEgyptens, v. [Leipzig, 1912] 128). 

According to Manetho, King Athothis of the 1st 
dyn. practised medicine and composed anatomical 
books. Under King Zoser of the Illrd dyn. lived 
the wise Imhotep, whose skill as a doctor led to his 
identification by the Greeks with Asclepius ; like 
Amenhotpe, son of Hepu, a famous man of the 
reign of Amenophis in. (XVIIIth dyn.), Imhotep 
was in late times worshipped as a god (see art. 
Heroes AND Hero-Gods [Egyptian], 11. 2). The 
prince Hardedef, a son of Cheops, was similarly 
noted for his deep learning and wise utterances ; 
he was the reputed discoverer of various books of 
incorporated in the Book of the Dead (see 
Erm^, MdrcJim des Papyrus Westcar, i. 18) 
pother royal prince, who was high priest of 
rtah, became the hero of many tales in which he 
appeara ^ a great magician ; this was Khamwgse. 

S!, i»»^imerable progeny of Ramesses li. 


rendered ^^® ^hingual decrees is 

f ^'sTais' S««*s 


oeiiei in magic was a 
Anbute to .knowl^ge, ,and not to the supernatural 
powers of certain men. The instructions appended 
incantations usually presuppo^ tbat 
pn^te M Vidals ebirid use 

1^4* ligfit preto;utions. 

xims the magiciaps presence was not' ei^ential 

?hf lay solely in the fact that he w^ 

“agicsl faibwledge ; the epithet 

llj Bbers. j. B) 
^*^®S^toat in.a passage deserib, 
^-wisdom of (Se Piwiaoh Ame^s : 

H “S' Sothto tttvisht. praised of the Mddec 


• — J — Y >-*v«** ju.ticj.uivuj.0 reference 

is made to various Egyptian magicians of note, 
bochos, Psenosiris, and, above all, Nectanebo, the 
last native Pharaoh, who plays an important part 
in the legend of Alexander the Great. ^ 

1 1. The nature of Egyptian magic. — The 
magical rite, as described in § 7, was by no means 
wholly irrational m its methods ; indeed, granting 
its premisses, namely the existence of gods and 
demons, the theory of possession, the principles 
of sympathy, and the doctrine of properties, its 
manner of setting to work was perfectly logical 
and businesslike. Here, at first sight, we are face 
^vith a paradox; the essence of Mke* we 
stated to reside in its opposition to the mechanism 

methods of 

magic are declared to be simple and straight- 

explanation of the 
magical is afforded by the consideration of its 


nle premisses of tL magical 

vital principle matdng 
this what _xtis.i Without the concept of Aife’ the 
'woifid doubtless have seemed to the 
agyptaans no more than .wliat to us it apneam 
to K a puerile, though not wholly- mean?n|l^ 
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combination of words and pantomime. There was 
perhaps once a period when even the most gifted 
were utterly ignorant of the limitations of their 
own power and that of the world outside ; they saw 
forces which they treated personally in all kinds 
of external phenomena, and the law* of sympathy 
seemed to them very good logic indeed. In this 
hypothetical period magic and science were nndifler- 
entiated. Later on, a distinction became gradually 
discernible between the simple techniques of ordi- 
nary life and the less successful or, at least, less 
trustworthy means by which men sought to achieve 
more difficult aims, and the notion of hTM, or 
magical power, was precipitated. Rihe* gathered 
round itself just those less matter-of-fact precon- 
ceptions wliicli were found unserviceable in ordi- 
nary life, and these became its methods. Now, 
the simple techniques arc always able to detect, 
amid the complex environment in which acts are 
necessarily performed, the actual determining fac- 
tor in their results ; not so Mke\ which is therefore 
apt to regard the whole complex environment as 
essential to the achievement of its purposes. This 
is the reason for the meticulous attention that 
Ihilce* pays to detail, the set form of words to be 
recited, the restrictions as to time and place, the 
purity of the officiant, etc. The more restricted 
the domain of hiM became and the less successful 
it was, the greater the necessity which it felt of 
insisting on its own inherent efficaciousness, and 
of diverting attention from its methods ; hence its 
love of secrecy, and its use of mystic, incom- 
prehensible jargon to enhance the impression of 
the wisdom lying behind it. In this context 
mention must be made of two more ways in 
wMch it was sought to obtain credit for h%ke\ 
namely the appeal to antiquity and the appeal to 
authority. 

Such ana such a rite was * found at nigphtfall in the forecourt 
' of the temple of Coptos as a secret of this goddess (Isis) by a 
lector of that fane ; the earth was in darkness, but the moon 
shone upon this book, illuminating it on every side. It was 
brought as a wonder to King Cheops’ (Pap, wM, Lmdon^ 
8. H-13). 

The papyrus from which this quotation comes was 
written in the time of Amenophis ill., more than 
a thousand years after the reign of Cheops, A 
mythical origin is assigned to other spells. 

One was said to have been ‘ invented by Geb on his own 
behalf’ (Pap. 'med. Searst, 5. 11) ; while others were devised by 
Kut or Isis on behalf of Be* 6. 13, 15). 

A more reputable way of appraising the value 
of a magical rite was by appealing to the test of 
experience ; it is often claimed for a particular 
spell that it has been successful on many occasions 
(see above, § 8). Where the claim has proved 
justifiable, or where it has seemed sufficiently so 
. for the rite .to pass into general use, the more 
mysterious elements rapidly disappear, and the 
rite becomes an ordinary tecnnique ; so in the case 
of medicine and, it may be here added, of legal 
oaths.^ Nothing can better illuminate the nature 
of hike* than the alterations which it undergoes in 
thecouxseof its transformation into some ordinary 
technique. 

LiTsaATUEB.— This has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Of general treatises may be named E. A. W. Budge, 
jBgyptian Magic^t London, 1901 ; A Erman, Xgwtisohe 
Kjwna, Berlin, 1909, ch, vii. ; A Moret, La Magie dam PEgypte 
andefnm de vulgan8ati(m du Musie Guimet, xx.), 

Paris, 1907 ; A, Wiedemann, Magie und Zauherei im alten 
J[gyptffn {Der alte Orient^ voL vi., pt. iv.), Leipzig, 1905. 

Alan H. Gaebinbr. 

MAGIC (Greek and Eoman). — I. INTROBUC- 
TORY , — It is practically impossible to extract 
anything from the great mass of ma^c theory 
and practice as certainly the particular contribu- 
tion of any given people. There is no system of 
human thought which, in its tinchan^ng essential 

2 Legal oalihs are* -of . course, a fairly effectual, way pf 
guaranteeing iTuthfulness ; but less because the implied curse 
18 feared tb^ because perjury is a crhhShal offence.; 


principles, is more primitive and, for that very 
reason, more cosmopolitan, more literally devoid 
of distinguishable national traits, than magic*. 
Anything which might be considered indigenous 
is usually secondary as well as comparatively 
unimportant, and, in any case, can rarely be 
identified with certainty. Tliis is especially true 
of the two great nations of classical antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere, magic was believed and prac- 
tised by the common man, and even the literary 
record of magic theory and practice begins with 
Homer and continues with increasing volume ancl 
particularity until the latest times. But, rich as 
they are, the records of classical magic are too 
incomplete and the possibility of filling the lacunte 
is too remote to warrant us in hoping that a search 
for the indigenous would meet with any success. 

We shall therefore omit all reference to this aspect 
of our subject. Tor this reason, too, as well as on 
account of the intimate cultural relations between 
Greece and Rome, it seems best to deal with the 
two nations as one. 

I. Magic and religion.— From more than one 
point of view the civilization of classical antiquity 
IS still quite justified in challenging comparison 
with that of any other period in history. No 
civilization has shown such remarkable ability to 
observe, reflect, organize, and create in so many 
great departments of human thought and action. 

And yet among all the higher civilizations of the 
world there is none in which magic — of all things 
the most relentlessly and essentially primitive 
—had such an abiding influence, none in which 
men had such a perennial interest in the subject, 
none in which the progress of magic from the lore 
of the farmer to the lucubrations of the philo- 
sopher is more clearly marked and more profnsely 
illustrated. 

The paradox, however, is only apparent. Owing 
to its exaggerated conservatism, the religion of 
both nations always remained amazingly primi- 
tive, so primitive that it w^as always impossible 
to distinguish it from magic on the basis of any • 
essential details of ceremonial or of the generaliza- 
tions from which they were derived. Even the 
doctrine of incantation, with all the conclusions 
for which it is ultimately responsible, was never .. 
distinctive of the one as opposed to the other. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Greeks and Romans 
were always in the position of their primitive ' 
ancestors— they were utterly unable to differenti- 
ate clearly between magic and their religion on : , 
the basis of this or of any other criterion which, 
when seriously applied, would have left their , . 
religion unimpaired, and at the same time would . , ; 
have transformed their once redoubtable magic . 
into an interesting but harmless fossil. Their : , 
only course was to cling to the ancient distinction : 
of official recognition. 

According to this distinction, ’[rel^ion is prescribed, ofiSciol, . ' \- 
an organize cult. . Magic is prohibited, secret; at most it is' " 
permmted, without being prescribed’ (N, W. Thomas, 
xviL 805, summarizing H. Hubert}. : - 

Magic cannot be distinguished from religion by 
the doctrine of sympathy, or by any supposed ■; , t- 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, or even by 
its maleficent character. Religion, then, is the . s 
orthodox, magic is heterodox, it being und^stpod, ^ 
of course, that for the Greeks and Rom^s the- ^ ^ 
criterion of orthodoxy was the official, reception ' 4"" 
of their own State. The god must.Tje/OTcially/ 
recogniised by the State, and his; cefpmpidal must / \ 
be the one prescribed by-the official.^experts of the ^ ' 
State. Other gods, and themme their eere-;. '?j3 
monials, are hetSodox. . Even orthodox g^s must - 

^ TJ^ GrsBc6-Rom«^ Mtenrion of the primitive j 
distmetibn h^ween'raagie and religion is our only; ‘ 
^^de in establishing meaning and coherence in-; -■ 
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the bewildering array of phenomena with which 
we have to deal. For instance, it will be seen at 
once that the only effect of thi.s criterion, so far as 
magic itself is concerned, is, so to speak, to dehne 
its social position. It does not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the belief in the reality and power 
of magic as such ; on the contrary, from the very 
nature of the distinction, it takes them both for 
granted. Hence the persistence of magic in a 
civilization otherwise so advanced as was that of 
classical antiquity. 

We must assume this test of orthodoxy, e.y., in 
the case of Cato’s cure for a sprained hip {de Agr, 
160). Bv any other test it is patently magic ; out 
Cato dia not consider it magic, or he would not 
have recommended it. It was orthodox, i.e., it \vas 
Roman, it had an immemorial tradition in the 
Roman countryside ; at the most, it had become 
secularized. By the same test the old Roman 
ritual for calling out and approiiiiating the §ods 
of a conquered city (Maerob. III. ix. 7) is religion, 
and the operation known as ‘calling down the 
moon’ is magic. Again, the same criterion is 
responsible for the well-known method of raising 
the heterodox to the orthodox by official recog- 
nition. This device of naturalizing foreign cults 
and thereby embracing within the sphere of their 
influence heaven and hell as well as humanity, is 
several times illustrated in the religious history of 
the Romans.^ 

All foreign religions, therefore, were classified as 
magic. The foreign cult, as suchi was occasionally 
despised, but quite as often it was thought to be 
full of terrible possibilities in the way of mys- 
terious knowledge. This was especially the case 
if its possessors were an older nation or a nation 
far away in space or time. Despite their native 
good sense, the Greeks were much impressed by 
the pretentious wisdom of the East, as after them 
were the Romans by the complicated mummeries 
of the Etruscans. Nations living far away, par- 
ticularly those who live at or near the place where 
the sun rises from the under world in the morning 
or goes down into it at night, are notable for their 
knowledge of magic. Under such circumstances 
as these whole nations may be endowed by nature 
with magic power, especially for some given thing. 
Remoteness in time is, if anything, a more power- 
ful factor than remoteness in space. When a faith 
has been superseded, it thereb; 5 r becomes magic. 
In Italy the term la vecchia religio'iiQ is known to 
be used as a synonym for ‘magic,’ So the elder 
and alien x'ace is apt to be looked upon, especially 
. by those who superseded it in the same country, 
as a race of formidable magicians— so formidable, 
in fact, and, by reason of their antiquity, so much 
nearer the days of the gods, that they themselves 
‘ are sometimes believed to have been of super- 
; natural origin. But they are still heterodox, they 
r belong to the old order of things, they are more or 
less allied to the Lords of Misrule. 

One of the most characteristic features of ma‘nc 
® direct result of this persistent association*^of 
■ the heterodox and the foreign. From the very 
first, there is no magician like the one from foreign , 
parts (Tiieocr. ii. 162 and often), no magio like the 
■ imported brand. Helen’s nepenthe .{Horn, Od, iv, 

' 219), _ as the poet is careful to tell us, ■was.‘ Egyp<‘ 
tian’.i the very word ‘magic’ suggests 4^e. influ-.: 
fence of Persia; and to the end of the.Enipire the, 
ji-pative practitioner had no. vogue as, compared with 
of his rival who was^ or pretended to be, from 
Chaldaea, Colchis, India, or any other place 

is true, of coarse, that * magio is prohibited, 
fcgecret; at the most, not prescribed,’ But, so far 
^1^ cwss^ . antiquity is concerned, these distinc- 
^Sultaberbpajungen,* in BFF yiii. 2 [1009].- 


tions seem to be secondary and d(3rivative. Magic 
was proJiibitcd because it was heterodox. The 
Romans, in particular, disliked .secret rites of any 
sort, above all, foreign rites with mystcria, like 
those Greek cults so much affected by tlie Greeks 
tliemselves. If the Greeks objected to the secrecy 
of magic, it could only have been because magic 
itself was heterodox. So far, tlieii, as secrecy was 
felt to characterize magic as opposed to religion, 
the ultimate source of the distinction in Greece as 
well as in Rome was the criterion of ortliodoxy. 
To the same criterion is due the fact that, as a 
rule, men turned to magic for the things which 
they could not or would not ask of religion. Nor, 
of course, was magic necessarily maleficent; on 
the contrary, it might be distinctly otherwise. So 
long as orthodoxy was the test, magic was magic 
whether it happened to be white or black — and 
this, of course, explains why the Roman law never 
made any attempt to distinguish between the two. 

2. Magic and legislation.— The general reputa- 
tion of magic at all times was due to the same 
criterion; it was always illicit, it was ahvays 
distrusted, it always had a bad name. And when 
the law stepped in — as it did at an early date in 
both Greece and Rome — the orthodox and the 
legal, the heterodox and the illegal, became 
synonymous terms. ^ Magic was then criminal, 
and punished accordingly. The history of magic 
before the law began at an early period, but, so 
far, at least, as Greece is concerned, our records 
are too incomplete to give a very satisfactory idea 
of the question. In Greece, however, as in Rome, 
it concerned itself most seriously with the matter 
of strange religions — a burning question as soon 
as communication with the outside world became 
more intimate and extensive ; still more in Rome 
when, owing to rapid expansion after the Second 
Punic War, alien beliefs and rituals came pouring 
in from every side. From the Decemviri to Theo- 
dosius and beyond, the Roman laws against magic 
were affirmed* and reaffirmed, the domain of magic 
was at once particularized and extended, new laws 
were frequently passed, and the jurisprudence of 
the subject grew steadily in volume and import- 
ance. And, so far as the legal aspect of magic 
is concerned, it may be em^asized anew that, 
whether in Greece or in Rome, the ultimate 
foundation and guide of procedure was always 
the old criterion of orthodoxy. It is clear, for 
instance, that the characteristic tendency of the 
law to extend its scope was both suggested and 
guided by this erifcerion. It was particularly use- 
ful whenever the law felt obliged to take cogniz- 
ance of some system of activity more or less 
mental that was ‘good in parts’ — such, e,g,y as 
divination which stands on the border line 
between magic and religion, or alchemy (g.v.), 
which hovers in like .manner between magic and 
science, or, again, certain types of mysticism 
(g.v.), which were more or less an amalgam^of . 
magic and logical thinking. lu every case wfiit 
was to be considered legal; and what, illegal: was 
determined by officsial recognition. Above all, the 
inclusion of forei^ rites and. reli^ons withiii the 
legal concept of magic .was au. obvious and entirely 
logical, deduction-, from the test of orthodoxy. Not 
only so, but by the same test it was equally obvious 
.that premsely thdse fcnrei^ rites were the most 
serious ^u^tioii ih ma^c.' How, shall we 
define the legal .'status of the native religions of 
the^ pfoTuhces? The final, solution was again 
entirely logical. The Emperor was the civil and 
religious representative of the State, He was 
therefore entitled to investigate them and to make, 
such use of them as seemed proper. But this 
privilege was his alone, and only by virtue of his ' 
office. In the hands of private 'individuals it was 
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considered dangerous, and no doubt it was largely 
, for^ this reason that magic was so rigorously pro- 
scribed and its illegality s« sedulously kept alive. ^ 

The recorded history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of foreign rites begins wiui the cause 
ciUhre of its type, the Senatiis consnltwm de 
Bacchanalilncs in 186 B.C. (Livy, xxxix. 8-19),® in 
connexion with which it was ordered that all 
books of divination and magic should be de- 
stroyed.^ The history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of magic, whether directed against 
specific practices or against the art as a whole, 
begins with the Decemviri {Leges XII, Tab, 
viii. 8a).® Notable in later days was the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis in 82 3.0.“* Dio 
Cassias (xlix. 43) tells us that in 32 B.C. the tri- 
umvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, banished 
the magicians and astrologii and refers (lii. 36) to a 
speech by Maecenas against foreign religions and 
secret societies for purposes of magic. In A.D. 
16 Tiberius banished the magicians and mathc- 
matici, and in the same reign L. Pituanius was 
thrown from the Tarpeian Rock and P. Marcius 
was executed ‘more prisco’ outside the Porta 
Esquilina (Tac. Ann. ii. 3*2), and Mamercus 
Scaurus committed suicide to escape a suit 
for magic {ih. vi. 29). Under Nero, Servilia, 
the young daughter of Soranus, was accused of 
selling part of her dowry to procure the means to 
save her father’s life by magic rites {ib. xvi. 31). 
The prescriptions of Tiberius were renewed by 
Claudius {ib. xii. 52) and Vitellius (Suet. Vitell. 
14), and the end of official paganism was marked 
by the laws of Diocletian against the maleiiciy 
Manichceit and mathematici {Coll. XV. iii. 1 
[Huschke]). Sometimes the law prescribed special 
and severe punishments, and how far the law 
itself had extended by the 3rd cent. A.i>* may 
be seen from the Sententice of lulius Paullus® on 
the Lex Cornelia de Sicanis : 

‘ Qui abortionis aut amatorium poculum dant, etsi id dolo 
non faciant, tamen mall exempli res est, humiliores in metallum, 
honestiores in insulam amissa parte bonorum relegantur ; qnod 
si ex hoc mulicr aut homo perierit, summo supplicio adficiuntur. 

sacra inipia nocturnave ub quern obcautarent, defigerent, 
obliffarent, fecerint faciendave curaverint, aut cruci sufiBguntur 
aut hestiis obiiciuntur. Qui hominem imiiiolaverint exve eius 
sanguine litaverint, fanum templumve polluerint bestiis obiici- 
untur, vel si honestiores slnt capite puniuntur, Magicss artis 
conscios summo supplicio adfici placuit, id est, bestiis obiid aut 
cruci suffigi, Ipsi autem magi vivi exuruntur. Libros magicBs 
artis apud se neminem habere licet; et penes quoscumque 
reperti sint, bonis ademptis ambustis his publice honestiores 
in insulam deportantur, humiliores capite puniuntur. Non 
tantum huius artis professio, sed etiam scientia prohibita est.’ 
See also the Cod. Thoodos. ix. 16, xvi. 10 ; Cod, lustin. ix. 18. 

Doubtless the object of the law was or, at least, 
ought to have been merely to punish the abuse 
of magic (Plato, Legg. 9331)), but it. went much 
further tlian that. All the old laws were revived 
and reinforced by new legislation as soon as, under 
Constantine, Christianity succeeded paganism as 
the ofiicial relipon of the Empire. Of course, the 
moment the change was effected Christianity be- 
came the plaintiff and paganism the defendant in 
the ancient process of Religion v. Magic, It was 
Christianity now that was responsible for the wel- 
fare of the State in this world. But, among other 
things, Christianity differed essentially from pagan- 
ism in the fact that it had also a keen interest in the 
welfare of every member of the State in the world 
to come. Between the two, the new representative 
of orthodoxy — ^in the hands of those who do not 
understand or appreciate its message and meaning, 
the most intolerant of all religions — thought fit to 

1 T. Mommsen, ‘ Keligicnsfrevel nach romischen Recht,’ in H. 
von Sybel’s Hist. ZeUaehr., Ixiv. [1890] 380-429, reprinted in 
Oesammeltt Schriften, Berlin, 1906 ff., iii. 889r422. 

3 Gl G. Bruns, Fontes iuriaromm^ Freibuig,.1893, 

p. 160. 

sjb. p.80. 4 Jb. .p.93. ; 

5 Collected by P, E. Huschke, Corpus xmispMmVkB anteius- 
Uniance^J, Leipzig, 1908-11, v. xxiii. voL ii. p. i49f.. . 


proceed against its predecessor with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause and a rigour that amounted to 
persecution.^ 

The practice of the courts naturally went hand 
in hand with the law and was regulated by it. 

The charge of magic in one form or another was 
always a cause of action. It was perhaps most 
common in cases in which our plea is ‘ undue influ- 
ence.’ In Greek testamentary law, e.g., this plea 
was specified either as byrd <f>apjjLdKO}v or as ywaiKl 
treiddfiepos {i.e., ‘drugs,’ in the ancient sense of the 
word, or ‘persuaded by one’s wife’). 

The best known case of this kind is the one brought against 
Apiileius, the famous rhetor and author of the 2nd cent, a.d., 
by the relatives of the impressionable old widow, Pudentilla, 
whom he had hist married. The charge was that he had won 
her affections by magic, and specified practices were alleged. 2 
Tlie le^al basis of the action was perhaps ultimately the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis passed by Sulla in 82 b.g. The 
defendant conducted his own case and won it by a speech, the 
de Magia, which still survives and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of magic in that period. It must be said, how- 
ever, that for the most part the great rhetor does not touch 
upon the real point at issue. 

Considering the comparative frequency of such 
litigation in everyday life, we can understand witli 
what interest the Athenian audience listened to 
the famous scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
in which she is charged by Hermione, the wife of 
Neoptolemus, with winning his affections by the 
use of philtres. Her dignified and stinging reply, 

‘ Not of my philtres thy lord hateth thee, 

But that thy nature is no mate for his. 

That is the love-charm : woman, *tis not beauty 
That witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but nobleness’ 

(206 ff. ; tr. A. S. Way, Tragedies, London, 1894-98), 
is doubtless the poet’s own protest against the folly 
of such a charge. But, if one may judge from 
cases still occasionally reported in the daily press, 
it is a charge which, old as it is, will never cease 
to be preferred in one form or another. 

3. Derivation and definition. — All the words for 
‘magic’ in Greek and Latin record some real or 
supposed fact in the history of the subject or else 
indicate that some particular manifestation of it 
'svas sujBficiently prominent to stand for the whole. 

The ordinary Greek words for ‘magic’ are fiayeCa, yoTjreia, 
and </>ap/iaKeia. The last two are old and popular. The yo^T^, 
according to jbhe derivation offered by thje Greeks themselves 
— awo Tbiv yoiov Kal rS>v $prjvu>v rSkV iv roU ra^ois yivoiisvojv — 
was specifically a necromancer in the original sense of that 
word, i.e., like the Witch of Endor, he called up the dead 
(vemjojxavTei'a)— a thing which in all ages has been one of the 
most important specialties of the magic art. It is true that the 
derivation just quoted is on the face of it equally descriptive of 
professional mourners, and, as Hubert observes,^ the two occu- 
pations are not incompatible. The yoijnfjy may very well have 
been both. But, as we shall see below, the old etymologist is 
not thinking of mourners ; he is giving a very good description 
of a special and {particular type of magic with which he himself 
was doubtless quite familiar. The yovryjs was, no doubt, much 
feared by the popudation in general, but he was also more or 
less a roadside charlatan, and in other respects the associations 
with a person of his type were such that of the three ordinary 
names of ‘magic,’ yoijreZa appears always to have been the most 
distincidy pejorative. The prominence of (^pjxojceta in this con- 
nexion is due to the primitive idea that the action of any dr^ 
(d>apjt«w£bv)-yusing that word in its most extended appUcation--ia 
due to magic power. Zn its original sense ^aptMueeU means the 
scirace which deals with the magic properties of plants and 
simples. Hence the ^apuja.K6i — in all countries the primitive 
ancestor of the doctor, the apothecary, and the toxicologist 
(amateur or profesrional)— was the magician whose special^ 
was this particular branch of the subject, and the ^oppuxxov, . 
i.e. the ‘drug’ which he prepared, was a magic chmirn. As % 
such, the efficacy of the ^app.oucov is enhanced, if not actually . 
conditioned, by the incantation which generally is .associate . , '- ^ 
with some stage of its history. In most cases, .too, it muilt-- - 
be discovered, prepared, or given under certain conditions or': 
in a certain way. Of course, Its effect may: be helpful or ’ ' 
harmful according to the intentions of the giver: Hence the ' . 
seconda^ use of the word in the sense o^eithera ‘poison’dr 
a ‘ remedy.’ Homer himself generally dlstbg^shes by the use 
I of an adjective (Od, iv. 280). The origin and use of uayeui . 

! (Lat. magia), from which, through the substantivized adjective 
I hixvTi MaytwJ, ,q rs magied), our own, wo^ is derived, are a n 

I 1 Maury, Xa Magie dTasMegie, p. i06ff. . 

: 2 A; Abt, ‘Hie imologie. cl^ Apuleius von Madaura und die 
ahtike Zauberei,’ ih F VV iv. 2 [1908] pp. 76-344. , 

f in Dar^bes^-JSsglio, s.«. ‘ Magia,’ p. 1499. 
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excelk sil- i"asiralior» of the Greek and Roman attitude towards 
an alie ‘1 faiiii lo which allusion has already been made. In its 
oriijiii.ll and rescricted sense fLO-yda meant nothing more than 
the religion of the Persian Ma^ (so, e.g.^ Plato, Akib. 1 . 122 A). 
It is w. :i ]: 's-vn th-.i: th;- faith, which was imported to Greece 
by the Mv r.nlt as one of the great religions of 

the world. llLit if, v.as :i;ii*'‘i ted, and had no official standing ; 
even though impressive, it was unauthorized. Between these 
two facts liayeta became a general term for ‘ magic’ as early, at 
least, as the 4th cent. b.c., as we see from Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant, ix. 17, and, perhaps, Aristotle, frag. 36 1 (though this is 
only an indirect quotation by Diog. Laert. procem. vi. 8), and 
thereafter retained no apparent traces of its specific aiid preten- 
tious origin. Mayeta is perhaps the most colourless of the three 
words ; yoijTei'a, except when it returns to its original and dis- 
tinctive use, is a pejorative term for magic in general ; <^ap|aa- 
lee^a, when used generically, is possibly fuller than the othera of 
vague and dreacBul associations ; but otherwise there seems to 
have been no great difference between them in current speech. 
Hes^’chius, e.g.^ defines yoi^eia by fxayeCa, and for Porpnyrius 
the general term for ‘ magic ’ is yorjreCx (pejorative) and what- 
ever may be detached from it is religion. The Mystics (e.g., 
Porphyr. de Absthieiitia, ii. 40) differentiated theoretically the 
use of these words ; they distinguish between good magic and 
bod magic, and enter into all sorts of subtle speculations regard- 
ing the hierarchy of demons through whose aid the good or the 
txm magic, as the case may be, is able to accomplish its purpose. 
The Alexandrian school of philosophers undertook to draw a 
distinction between yonreCa and the particularly pretentious 
iheurgia of later days. But Augustine (ds Civ. Dei, x. 9) is too 
much of a practical, clear-headed Roman not to see the essential 
weakness of the entire theory. The worship of God, he says, 
is a matter of ‘ simplici fide a^ue fiducia pietatls, non incanta- 
tionibus et carmimbus nefarim curiositatis arte compositis, 
qiiam vel magian vel detestabUiori nomine goetian vel honora- 
biliori theurgian vocant, qui quasi conantur ista decemere et illi- 
citis artibus deditos alios damnahiles, quos et maleficos viilgus 
appellat (hos enim ad goetian pertinere dicunt), alios autem 
laudabiles videri volunb, quibus theurgian deputant ; cum sint 
utrique ritibus fallacibus dsemonum obstricti sub nominibus 
angelorum.’ In other words, Christianity is orthodox ; therefore 
all else is heterodox, i.e. magic. And, whatever we call it, how- 
ever we disguise it, magic is— magic. This, of course, is nothing 
more or less than our familiar old criterion of ortliodoxy, 
unimpaired and unaltered by the fact that Christianity instead 
of paganism happens to be the official and legal standard of 
comparison. For the Romans themselves— at least, after the 1st 
cent. A.]).— the difference between the the vemjicm, 

the saga, and the magus was only difference of degree.^ 

Pliny’s opinion {EN xxx. 2) is that magic began 
with medicine, and that the chief causes of furSier 
growth were the admixture of religion and astro- 
logy [ara iimtheTmtica) — all with intent to deceive. 
In the same way magic is extended to alchemy and 
divination (Tert. de Idol. 9, de CuUu Fern. \t, 
etc.). Hubert rightly observes® that, in spite of 
the fact that the Chaldsei and the plain magicians 
are in the same class, a sharp distinction should 
be made between astrolo^ and magic. The busi- 
ness of astrology is to foretell the very things 
which it is the business of magic to prevent or, 
at least, to modify. If, therefore, magic enters 
into astrology, it is for that purpose {Pap. Paris. 
2891, 2901, 2910). Hubert does acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the astrologer’s ceremonial in consulting 
the stars derives no small part of its efficacy from 
the fact that it has so much in common with the 
incantations of magic. We might, perhaps, add 
that the whole 'science’ of astrology is based upon 
a type of reasoning so primitive, so nearly akin 
to that upon which magic itself is based, that 
one might be excused for failing to see sometimes 
. where magic begins and astrology ends. There 
was at least one large and especially popular class 
of astrologers about whom there could be no 
doubt : the so-called ’lar/jo/ta^^wrtxol, or astrolog- 
, ical quacks, whose entire practice was founded 
ou' specxdatdphs jegiardi;^. tho my^io p^peirties 
and, powers of in^e numWs. legis- 

.. lators were -quite jusiMed in believing that, , if 
. there was any distinction betw^n this theory and 
the -theory of ipagic incantation* it was a dislinc- 
tioii without a dinerence. 

.- do is also quite true, as Hubert insists, that 
alchemy ^^onld be reckoned jper. se as a science, 

. -We mlght^.add) Imwever, that alchemy neVe^ had 
I ^ 1 gl- "V. RCse, I<0ip*Sg, 1888, 

^*^*”?* P‘ esfiff, 


a chance to be reckoned sc. Not until it 
assumed the alias of chemistry was it able to 
escape from its old associations with magic (see 
Alchemy). 

It has already been noted that divination, even 
by the old criterion of official sanction, occupies 
a more or less indeterminate position between 
magic and religion. Indeed, /xavrela and magic 
are so thoroughly commingled that even in antique 
parlance the one is often merely a synonym for 
the other.^ In others a fairly sharp distinction is 
supplied by official sanction. Nehyomantiay for 
instance, was religious if used in a family cult, 
i.e.f it was presumed that a man has the right to 
call up his own ancestors if he pleases. By a some- 
what similar presumption it was also sanctioned 
in the cult of the heroes.® Under any other cir- 
cumstances it is not only magic, but one of the 
most formidable and characteristic operations of 
m.agic. The same distinction holds good in another 
very important and extensive branch of divination, 
one in which every one was interested and which 
all the schools of philosophy, especially the Stoics, 
investigated and discussed at great length— the 
source, valuation, and interpretation of dreams 
{dpeipoKpiffla ; see UrEAMS AND SLEEP, vol. V, p. 
30 f., and cf. Artemidorus, OnirocHticaj a curious 
treatise of the 2nd cent. A.D. which still survives). 
The method officially sanctioned for securing true 
and prophetic dreams [dpeipoiropTlaf 6p€ipatT7j<ria) 
was incubafio, but the magic papyri (esp. the Pap, 
Lugd. Batav.y Leyden, 1843-85, v., vi.) are full of 
opeLpaLTTjTiKdf formulae and charms for obtaining 
such dreams. Hubert would also include within 
the sphere of magic such practices as divination per 
sortes with verses of Homer, Vergil, or the Scrip- 
tures, '^apfiaKOfjLapTsla (Athen. vi. 80 [261 F]) and, in 
general, any ceremonial for purposes of divination 
which- implies the use of magic rites in our sense 
of the word. By that criterion, of course, we 
should agree with Hubert that divination in 
private cults was strongly tinged with magic. 
The same was true even of officiai divination, 
although this was when the oracles were revived 
in the 2nd cent, and was for historical reasons. In 
all these cases, however, magic was distinguished 
from religion by the usual criterion of official 
sanction. 

IL Mythological ddr/od.— Until the age of 
Pericles the history of our subject is largely con- 
fined to what Hubert calls the ‘mytheSogy’ of 
magic. This is partly due to the fact that our 
record is so fragmentary and that what survives 
belongs to types less likely to be concerned with 
such a subject. But it is fairly certain that not 
far from the time of Pericles magic itself rapidly 
assumed greater importance in the eveiyday l&e of 
the nation. By that time the average man’s faith 
in the old gods was rapidly diminishing ; and 
among the factors contributing to the growth md 
spread of magic and kindred ideas in any people ^ 
the decay of orthodox belief is by no m^s the 
last to be considered, , . 

I. The magicians,— Aihong mythical maeicianB, 
the Telchines (or Telchinse), the Dact^i, the 
Curetes-^and in connexion with the Curetes the 
Corybantes (see Kohretes and Koryb antes)— 
hold a position which amply illustrates the funda- 
mental ideas about magic already mentioned. 
The first three were reckoned the primitive pre- 
Hellenic, inhabitants of Greek lands— the Tel- 
i chines, of Rhodes (Strabo, p. 472 ; Diod. Sio. v. 
i 55* though here, as with the others, there , is a 
r ^dency. to confusion; in names and places of 
bri^n); the Dactylij of Cretan or Phrygian Ida 
(Stiabc^ p, ^365; Apbll, Rh 1129) ; and the 

I a A LCbeck, AgldopJmmSj-KQm^hevg, 1829, p. eSSt ' // 

; a p, 286; L. pieTibaer,;;De L^p%, 1900,.p. tf-; 
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Curetes, of Acarnania.^ As such^ thejr were all 
regarded as servants of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine ; and, in some cases, 
they actually had a cult.® Even the Telchines, a 
synonym of spitefulness in the folklore of Greece, 
were in their time founders of cults (Diod. Sic. 
V. 65 ; cf. Pans. IX. xix. 5). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are all heterodox, they 
are all classed as yoTfireis (Nonn. xiv. 36 f. ; Strabo, 
p. 601).® Indeed, the Telchines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xiv. 36) ; they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in the 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Hephaestus, so these semi-divine cor- 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and copper, gold and silver ; in fact, they were the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telchines in 
particular are aptly compared by W. Pape* to the 
Kobolde of Germanic mythology. These clans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Daotyli were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sic. V. 64) and, long afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, lasius, Akesidas, the three great physi- 
cians of the epic, are all Dactyli. Later, they 
were regarded as inventors of the famous Ephesia 
Grammata (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 15 [PG viii. 781]). 
The Centaurs Chiron and Nessus are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, IS especially associated with the Curetes. 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Corybantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and Romans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus— really a 
primitive spell, an ivorpovaXovy to keep the child 
from harm (see Kouretes and Koryb antes). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho- 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 846; Val. 
Flac. vii. 356), Agamedes,® Melampus (Apollod. 
n, ii. 2), OSnone (^o, iir. xii. 6), Pasiphae {ih, ill. 
XV. 1), Agamede or Perimede (Roscher, a.m ; 
Theocr. ii. 16 and schoL), Circe (Roscher, ii. 1193), 
and s.v.). The special, though not the 

exclusive, intere'au'Of-^all is tpapfiaKela. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly f to the old rdgime. 

Melampus comes from 
of magic^s. All the rest (except (EnoiS?» 
even she is a water-nymph) are in some 
nected with the sun or — which amounts to the 
, same thing— with the sea or the moon, Agamedes 
IS the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de- 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
Medea— both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both &om Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn from the ocean stream, 

. Circe, — In the Homeric account — the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic portrayal in- 
^1 literature of her curious, abnoniiBd, not quite 
human type — Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas.^ Cruel, but no more consciously 
cruel than the child who separates some luckless 
ny from its wings, tl^ whose special 

power is metamorphosis, amuses herself wim en- 
ucmg such wandering mariners as come within 
her reach to drink magic potions which straight- 
3 2A.ii.16U. 

^^Witrterouch, ^ grieeh. JSigennamen^t Brunswick, 1876, av. 

»Deubnefjp. l8, iLr! . ■ ' , . . 


waiy turn them into swine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral rather than 
immoral. Nothing could be more in harmony 
with her type than her first meeting with Odysseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and all things considered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among women. 

Medea , — Medea is a relative of Circe and, like 
Circe, was sometimes worshipped as a goddess 
(Hes.. TAaoy. 956 ff.; Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ, 14) ; in fact, the Romans 
identified her with Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macrob. I. xii. ; Serv. on uEn. vii. 750). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, and her powers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says,^ she is evi- 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It was therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms which previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or were attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song and story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare with Medea. Medea, 
the beautiful and awful Colchian, as awful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossways, Medea 
Tra/i^dp/itt/fos, daughter of iEetes and granddaughter 
of the sun-god, is still the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident. She is first and foremost a ^appaKk. 

It is therefore particularly, though not exclusively, 
from her knowledge of (pd^ptAKo. that her power is 
deiived. Her box of magic simples is often men- 
tioned (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 

Her charms are innumerable.® She can restore 
youth, bestow invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call down 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
description (iv. 1665-72) of her procedure when, 
from the deck of the Argo, she cast the evil eye on 
the giant Talus far away on the cliffs of Crete and 
brought him down to his death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Roscher) even suggests that this 
was really her primitive character. She heals the 
wounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory— - ^ 
never fades. On the contrary, oj 

tion of her continued to popular ti^i- 

1. ii. 61, note, 

Smith, New York, 1913). 

leats or magic were supposed to have been 
Her invention {e.ff., Pans. n. xii. 1), and, as the 
line just cited from Tibullus suggests, we may b© 
sure that the 

_ ^ ‘canninum valentdum 

Refiza coelo devocare eidera ’ 

of Canldia to which Horace refers {Epod, xvxL 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. ^ So, too, the magic plants and 
simples for which Thessaly was so famous were - ' 
sjipposed to have sprung up in the first place from i 
the box of charms lost by Medea as she was passing ^ 

over that land with her winged dragons {sch^ V 

Aristoph, Nubesy 749 ; Aristides, i. p. 76 fDindoi^; , f 
Her fame in the written word is unique^ ; 
obliged to agree that she never, lived among-men ; - 
she was merely a child of jpopulaj:. fancy and the 
foster-child of a long line of literary artists few of 
whom were men of transcendent genius ; and yet 
she emerge as perhaps, the most yohderful woman 
in all classical antiquity. . Poets, historians, orators, 
philosoph^Sp even unimpressionable grammarians 

I p. U88. 

' B<?iKsher, iJ. 2483, for list and references. 
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of Nechepso and Petosiris.^ The literature of the 
magic oracles belongs to astrology as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tahcllce 
DevoiioniSi so many of which have come to light in 
recent years.® 

The magic papyri. — But most important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn up 
from time to time in Egypt. Hubert® gives the 
list of those published down to 1904 ; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ {op, cit,)t L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Papi/rtiskicnde (Leipzig, 1912), the Archiv fur 
Papynisforschmigy and the occasional reports in 
Bursian’s^/a/ir^sicri'c/i^ des klcmischen Altortiims, 

The magic papyri belong for the most part to the 
period between a.d. 300 and 500. Their discovery 
IS peculiarly fortunate in vie-w of the fact that they 
belong to a type which came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Diocletian, made sedulous efforts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, but merely 
handbooks of ma^ic, and, as might be expected, 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing ; some- 
times the hymn or formula in one version will be 
considerably abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula in another version ; again, 
certain habitual formnljB are often merely indi- 
cated. It is therefore extremely difficult to re- 
construct any complete and trustworthy text of 
this type. 

The authorities liabitnally quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny’s statements in his account {HN 
XXX. 1 ff*. ) of the gTowth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient magic : (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster ; his 2,000,0()0 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggeration character- 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Osthanes. Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Democritus belonged to tliis school, 
and also certain ancient Medes, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. Democritus explained the magic books 
of Dardanus, ■which he had found in his tomb; 
they were w-ritten in Phoenician, (2) The second 
is the Jewish school, descended from Rioses, 
lamnes, and lotapes {Pap, Mag, p. 755 ; Apul. do 
Mag. 9 ; Ex and (3) the third is a Cypriote 
school. 

It ^11 be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
in the papyri themselves. One of the most im- 
wrtant authorities in magic alchemy is RIaria, the 
Jewess, but the papyri also refer to real philoso- 
phers like Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes. The genuine magicians, i.e. the con- 
temporary or recent authorities, are generally 
referred to under such names as Zosinms, Synesius, 
Olympiodorus,^ Pelagius, and lamblichus. Now 
and then we find such curious and characteristic 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
Psammetichus, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi- 
cians towards the tradition which they followed? 

drSdicaf ^ the Perman, 

compound. Assyro^aad^h iiffiuehee must have 

. been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
Jewish influence, on. the contrary, was both strong 
and direct, the magic papyri being strongly affected 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 

; LUtmaw^, Munich, 

' ■ 8 ezo, tor editions, etc. 
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and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they were the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks,^ 
they brought no organized system to bear upon the 
Grseco-Roman type, but merely introduced certain 
powerful elements of magic. Especially important 
here was the Bible, which was presented in Egyp- 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god , as we should expect, is frequently 
mentioned in incantations, especially the different 
forms of his name (Aoth, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Rioses, Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. F. G. Kenyon ® has 
explained ‘ Abraxas ’ as a corruption of the Hebrew 
benediction hab-b^rakhah ddbh^raht * pronounce 
the blessing,’ which still survives in the magic 
of modern times as the familiar ‘abracadabra.’ 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyri, and Christian influence is also evident; 
it followed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
all is that of Egypt, as we might expect of a country 
so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, with a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessly 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi- 
cations alone — both sovereign for charms — are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a land of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, unlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. Tlie fact that, as we 
learn from the Book of the Bead^ a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old Egyptians 
had lon^ since separated magic from religion by 
the familiar criterion of official recognition. So 
far as the Greeks and Romans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and interpreter of 
Egyptian magic, but, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulate 
presentation of the Hebrew contributions. 

All these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Grseco-Roman magic of this later period 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e,g,, reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horus. ibis is all well 
enough ; Horus was one of the family. But Isis 
learned ail her magic from one of the Hebrew 
afchangels. It is equally surprising to .see Sabaoth 
approached -vvith Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or— which, thanlcs to the doctrine of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing— by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturally turns , 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 
plural is more redoubtable than the' Aguiar. 
Hence the^more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
especially in its more advanced stages, the sympto- 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects, to a certain 
extent th6 fact that magic is au outlaw, that it is 
not subject to officii control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

V. TsjborT OPMaOIC, — The procedures of magic, 


complex. But the main ideas, the essential princi- 
plesirom which they all derive and upon which they 

1 Op, sit. p. 1613. 

o Papyri rn the Brit. Museum, London, 1893 £f., L 68. 

8 ed. B. A. W. Bud^ffl, London, 1899, p. cU. 
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are all founded, are simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
by supernatural means ; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or obsession (Kdroxos) is a 
constraint, any form of metamorphosis (such, e.g.^ 
as lycanthropy) is a constraint, ficsciimfio in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magic with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing down, and 
their opposites. A magic act is a KarddeorfjLOi, a 
KarddeatSf a defixio, a demnctio ; the removal of its 
effect is an dvdXvcriSy a sohitio, and the correspond- 
ing verl)s are, e.g., KaTa.8i(ijy defigo, solvo. The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundamental idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
nails, and the binding of images. 

‘The object of every magic act is to put beings or things into 
or take them out of a state in ^vhich certain movements, certain 
changes, certain phenomena must infallibly ensue. A char- 
acter or condition is either produced or suppressed, a spell is 
either imposed or removed.* 1 

I. The doctrine of sympathy.— One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy ; but, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not be forced to explain 
all. This would be expecting too much of such a 
phenomenon as magic, in spite of the fact that its 
deductions are, in their way, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways ; it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or— and this was the prevail- 
ing theory of the Greeks and Romans— it reaches 
its object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom its behests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening ; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable. We must not expect 
too much of the magician j he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all known powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to be logically related or not. 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
in the direct method. The simplest and most 
common form among the Greeks and Romans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
by a given thing works upon the desired object by 
contact. The virtue of the amulet (see Charms 
AND Amulets) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and tpdpfiouca of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may oe observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Romans were concerned, the , 
supernatural power had already intervened in the 
preparation of the mven article ; and the magician's 
characteristic method of pluralizin^ for power is 
naively illustrated by the rule that in preparing a 
fdmaKov one should combine ingrediente which 
individually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasonmg is evident. The large use 
of magic of this type, i.e. ^ap/ia/cf/a, helps to explain 
the magician’s particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples. For a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
■ of stones and gems ; some of them are sovereign 
for certain diseases, if ground up and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi- 
tive m^ieine is a fearsome adventure for the 
. patient. In rare cases the mama inheres in the 
object ^ such, but this is generally a secondary 
.. Conclusion. ^ As a rule, the mam, is acquired, or 
’ merely accidental. Some objects are only con- 
ductors of which explams why they can be 

1 Hubert, op. eiC. p. 1606. , . 


used for apparently con trad ictory purposes. 0 th er 
staple ingredients in a large number of charms— 
such as honey, flour, rain-water, etc.— have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules — some real or fancied 
resemblance, especially the association with some 
god, etc. A certain thing, e.g.^ is yellow, there- 
fore it is good for jaundice. Such odd names for 
plants as ‘Jove’s Beard’ or ‘Venus’ Ears ’record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin- 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor : articles found in the 
public baths were magic. The Christians con- 
sidered certain filthy animals magic because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because they corre- 
spond to the planets.^ Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false ; the reseda 
owes its power to its name only {RN 'sxvii. 131). 
The virtue of lead for certain purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or cold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the most important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism. * 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert® defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we wish our magic to act is represented by 
a substitute. The most notable example of tliis 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets, The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib. I. vi. 53 f. ; Soph. Alas, 1175)— 

apply a stone to a wart (contact and sympathy)’, throw 
the stone away (symbolism), and the wart goes with it. Or, if 
you have a pain in the stomach, apply the stomach of a frog 
to the part affected, and your pain becomes his pain, etc. (f/A’ 
xxii. 149 ; Marcellus, xxvii. 128). 

The same idea of contact and sympathy creates 
tlie famdiav rule of magic homoeopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

But, so far as magic is concerned, perhaj-is the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
the whole, that the two are inseparably connected ; 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
aided by magic. What Vergil called the exuvzai of 
JSneas had a special function and a special signifi- 
cance in the pretended sohUio amoris of the un- 
happy Dido {ABn. iv. 494 ff.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of this principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 
performances of magic in classical antiquity. It, 
for instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
calling up the deacl to whom those bones originally 
belonged {Tib. I. ii. 46)— which is one important 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt- 
ing the graveyards (Hor. Sat, i. 8 ; Lucan, vi. 630), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
safe in the grave (Petron, 63; Apul. Met, ii. 21). 
So, too, if we wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nails, a garment, or aiwthing 
nearly or remotely associated witli them. jSothing 
is more intimately and entirely part and parcel of 
a thing than its real name. ‘Rome,’ it is said 
(Tib. I. ii. 67 f., with the present writer’s note; 
Macrob. in. ix. 2 ; HN xxviii. 18, iii. 65 ; Pint. . 
QucBst, Rom, 61 [p. 279 A]; Serv. on 
Solinus, 1 ; Lydus, de Mens, iv. 73), - is. only tiie; 
edias of the great city with world dominton. -The 
true name, i,e, the name which wbqjd h^ye enabled 
her enemies to conjure against he^ with magic, 
was a religious secret. So the cl^ or waxen image 
may be comparatively hafimless nptU it has been 

- iDietfiricbrp. ITlff. r - 
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ceremonially named with the tme name of the 
person whom it is meant to represent.^ 

Names are not the only words which are an in- 
tegral part of the things which they represent. A 
similar relation exists between the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. !From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides {Hij>poh 478 f.), 

eiciv fi’ eiTt^al KaX \6yoi deXienjoiot* 

6airq(reraC rt ^<rS€ ^apfjMKOV vocrov, 

echoed by Horace (Epist. i. i. 34 f.) in 

* Sunt verba et vocea quibiw hunc lenire dolorem 
Posais et magnam morbi deponere partem/ 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Grseco-Roman conception of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The influence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act (e.ff., EN xxvi. 93). 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com- 
parison is sufficient, especi^y if accompanied by 
a gesture. 

‘Salvum sit quod tango!’ ejaculates Trimalchio piously 
(Petron. 63), to avoid possible consequences when he touches 
his friend’s arm to illustrate where and how the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But whicn words ? Ancient 
formulae connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods are, of course, valuable, but in many eases 
nothing can compare with ancient -ivords in an 
utterly incompreliensible tongue. The most i 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Ephesia Grmxrmtd attributed to the Dactyli.® 

But it is by no means necessary that an incanta- 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort. Mere music, as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology— 
Am^hion, Oiyheus, Vainambinen, etc.-— are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute the power of 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their practice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a 
dass of sounds which are anything Wt musical, 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of 
the Empire as being especiflly powerful and effica- 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi. 686 ff., 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us all he has read in 
his uncle’s library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
were simpler and more specific, that they were 
probably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of sympathy, and used for a special purpose. 

The Romans habitually describe them by sgrzc^^ 
and sgriifere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a doorand. the shining of 
a locust. But they are all alike in being ihartfcu- 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instructive parallel is the primitiye Greek 
yoifreta. The yaijreis were specifically necromancers 
and, as we saw above (p. 271*’), they were supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 
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peculiarity of their magic, viz. ' from their wailing 
and crying among the tombs.’ So, long afterwards, 
in Graeco-Roman times the charms described by 
stridor and stridors are very characteristic of 
nekyomantia. If so, and we can hardly doubt it, 
the inarticulate magic charms connoted by these 
two words should be just those described as * wail- 
ing and crying among the tombs,’ and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic uses 
of stridor and stridors outside the sphere of magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is that 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer : 

‘Ecce inter tumulos atque ossa carentia bustis Umbrarum 
facies diro stridore minantur’ (Petron. cxxii. 137); ^aaribus 
incertum feralis strideat umbra’ (Lucan, vi. 628; cf. Stat. 
Theh. vii. 770 ; Sil. Ital. xiii. 600 ; Olaudiam in iZt^. i. 126 ; 
Ovid, Fasliy v. 458 ; Yerg. JSn. vi. 492 f. ; Horn. Od. xxiv. 6 ; 
and Hor. So>U i. viii. 40 f .). 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy tlie 
striaores of the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl — that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the piatoddmroi, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
Hecate’s Suppers). No wonder the strix is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owls, disembodied spirits, or necro- 
mancers calling up those spirits— so far as the cry 
I alone -was concerned, how was one to be sure which 
was which ? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or less inextricably confused mth each other, 
and there can be no doubt that the cry had much 
to do with the situation. The strix is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi- 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writer’s note on Tib. l. v, 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especially 
in tbe erotic sphere. The return of Protesilaus is 
a case in point (Roscher, s.v.), also the story of the 
Lamia (Philostr. ApolL Tyan, iv. 25) immortalized 
by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
by Phlegon of Tralles {Mirah, 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller’s ‘Braut von Korinth* and 
Gautier’s ‘ Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor, I. viii, 13-18, speaking of Dipsas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different colours 
(‘ pupula duplex ’),^says : 

‘Eanc ego noctumos versam volitare per umbras 
Suspicor et pluma corpus anile tegi ; 

Suspicor, et famast ; oculis quoque pupula duplex 
Fuliuinat et gemino lumen ab orbe mioat ; 

Evocat antiquis proavos atavosque sepulcris 
Et solldam longo oarmine findit humum.* 

But the ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of magic in general, is the sexual side. 
Most frequently the witch is like Pamphfla in 
Apuleius (Jifet. hi. 21). She assumes the form of a 
strtx to fly to her lover ; she never comes to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eyes, the fires of hell are in her veins, the 
taste of blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire — ^the succuda, as^she was called in 
the huddle Ages— -who haunts her victim in his . 
dreams €md little by little draws to herself the very ; 
matrow in his. bones. Hence it is that the Graeco- ’ 
Roman soreech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says (EG" x. 34), seems to make 
no effort to look or act like a well-meaning and 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 
i See K, F. Smith, in Sttidioff in Honor of B. Zr» CfildersUeve, 
Baltimore, 1902, p. 287. 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
of birds. How can one be sure in any given 
instance whether the strix is a real sirix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fastis vi. 141) ? Indeed, 
as early^ as Plautus {Pseud. 820 ; cf. Proper t. iv. v. 
17) striges already meant ‘witclies’ as well as 
* screech-owls,* and this designation of what is 
evidently the Konian parallel of the old Greek 
709}r«ff records a popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2. Sources of magic power. — Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from wliat sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert ^ 
remarks, the magician was like the priest in being 
closely associated, if not actually identified, witli 
the god whose power he was utilizing, ^ and per- 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly notable was 
the development or this principle among the Alex- 
antoan thcurgi. Here, of course, the character- 
istic Grseco-Roman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favourable soil, but, without 
doubt, the chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory just mentioned. 

But, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compass it ? Is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how ? The theurgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the effort to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical system permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials characteristic of mysticism. Ascetic- 
ism was recommended, hut, above all, the magician 
must be an adept. Such persons may have a revela- 
tion coming to them more or less directly by way 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. ae 
Idol, 9f., Apol, 35). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed by God Himself.^ Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The * Book of Moses * ^ 
gives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the Koa-fioiroUa (how the 
universe was made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with certain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp- 
tian prototype, but -svith the stars and planets, 'i.e. 
the universal po'wers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe ; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the theurgus^ is himself no longer 
a man, but a god.® 

This is a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whose imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the special development of serious souls, some of 
them really great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To speak in terms of the 
average man and of the histoj^ of the art as a 
^vhole, the ideas which determined the powers of 
the magician were much the same as those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the con- 

1 1609. 2 i>ieterlch, pi 180. 

8 Berbh^ot, iL 80. - 

* W. Krott* ^.De Oraculis CJhcfcWaiciB," in Svet^uer 
Abhandl., vii. t [XSaf], p. 60.. . 
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struetion of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda- 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a gift and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 
privilege. In some cases it is inalienable ; again, 
it can be outgrown or easily lost. Children, e.g.^ 
merely as such, sometimes possess it.^ Virginity 
has always been considered an important condition 
of the power to prophesy {Geopon. XI. ii. 4 ; Pint. 
de Defect u Orac. 46).® The idea seems to be that 
the seercss is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished hy loss of the 
power wliich he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as women, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demosth. c. 
Aristog. 1. 17 ; Aristoph. Nuhes^ 749 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Deor. XX. 10, Dial. Meretric. i. 2, iv. 4, Bis A ecus. 
21). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
magic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greece and 
Home they never lost their importance. As a 
(f>apjMiKls, IVIedea was typical of her sex. The know- 
ledge and practice of (pap/jiaKcla as a brand i of magic 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreign, the strange, the un- 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors. 

‘ Magic * is a primitive name for anything abnormal. 
Those who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Brahmans (Philostr. ApolL Tyan. iii.), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Hence, on the principle 
of * omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ there ai’e distant 
countries in which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evil eye is a maoician ; so, 
too, the ventriloquist (schol. Aristog. Vespx, 
1014 ; Plato, Soph. 252 C ; Plut. de Defectu Orac, 9). 
Anything abnomial about one’s birth or pedi- 
gree is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
born with a caul have the gift of prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
bound to be a magician. This was harped on con- 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, but 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, especially 
in connexion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc. ; Xanthus, frag. 28 ^FEG i. 43] ; Sotion, ap. 
Diog. Laert. prooem. 7 ; Strabo, p. 735). Sometimes 
whole peoples, clans, or families are supposed to 
be magicians (Herod, iv. 105) ; ® some — e.g., the 
Thibii (J^V vii. 17)— owe it to the possession of the 
evil eye ; others have some particular specialty. 

The Ophiogenes, the Psylli, the Marsi, etc. (iZ>. xxviii. 80, vii. 
13-15), can kul snakes simply by breathing on them, or can cure 
snake-bites merely by touching: the wound with their hands. 
A certain family in Corinth comd calm tempests (He^ch, and 
Suidos, 8.V, avefnoKOiraiX and so on. Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny (SF, esp. bks. vii. and xxviii.). 

In the majority of such cases the ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of as inborn, in others it is 
a secret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn or imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics. 

3. The powers invoked.— But the most ehorao-: 
teristic feature of .Greek and Roman roa^o.is 
universal prevalence of the indireetmethoiii' and - 

influence on the development, of thoarti 
Greece and Rome were concern^,: the of 

demons— those spirits, to^whose.^tioioi practically 
every phenomenon is <iue^iyas;as Characteristic of 
the world at, large as; it was of Fiato and his 

1 Abtop. dtr pp. 2^6, 288/ - , ' - v! 
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followers (Pint, de, Defectu Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specific demons, panic was caused 
by Pan ; such figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
Poena, Empusa, the Moipai, 'AvdyKai, and Batncoo-iVat 
are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com- 
mands of the magic tablets deposited in, the baths, 
and tiiere are otliei’s who are merely Mppoiai, or 
emanations. The efficacy, e.g. , of the tvy^ demands, 
as Hubei*t observes,^ the creation of a demon or of 
a special god 2— a curious but characteristic reten- 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or be except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing will. 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other spirits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon in (Question. He cannot be sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everytliing is correct, the ceremony may be en- 
tirely upset by sometliing unexpected and unfore- 
seen. In addition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he considers it prudent to sum- 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com- 
mand. He calls on some appropriate god, e.pr., to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
pmmons the spirit to whom the efficacy of the rite 
itself is due; hence the theory of the ‘familiar,’ 
the magician’s own ‘demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance in the Middle Ages. 

The object, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
use the supernatural powers either as energiz- 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
large majority are common to both magic and 
religion. Most important here are the demons, 
Plato himself (Suidas, s.v. /myela)^ as well as the 
average man, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite,^ The magic chanus of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons — demons of all 

able function, but all of varying d^ees of inferi- 
ority to tlie great gods. In fact, as time goes on, 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more and 
more the aspect of an Oriental despotism with a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the liands of demons. There are secretaries and 
under-secretanes, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
— a regular liierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fix:ed with 
nieticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘influence,’ i.e. the 
magician ; and it is curious to see how soon and 
easuy the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
. government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the aU-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is trpsmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in all such goveraments, the first demoniac 
underling may be so nearly human and, therefore, 

.. .so much in sympathy with the magician himself 
as to take a really personal and lively interest' in 
furthering the matter in hand. All this q^uestion of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed by Pro- 
. clns and Porphyrius {de My^^is JSgypX and, in 
fact, the prominence of it is pa^tic^arly cWraioter- 
istic of their school and peii<^*. . This aeho^i It. 
may be obsei'ved, made a om^hction between 
demons and bad demons, attributing, the errors of ' 
ygifrela. to the latter. The demons were identified 
^.;.-.:with the Jewish angels in their function of divine 
: -^“jessengers, and even the old pagan gods, reduced. to 

i * KroU, op, cit, p. 
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the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni- 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ,^ Dei, ix. 19), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, etc., take rank with 
the archonUs of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (VV. Anz, TU xv. [Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old gods became 
demons, and all were considered evil. But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now without distinction 
were in the service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the P€Kvdaijj.ov€St especially those who, like the 
^laLoddvaroi, died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves.^ The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are important in magic. ^ 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its successor was the inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
I were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak- 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were not the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. I. ii. 1, 
III. vi. 8) ; indeed, Pindar says {Fyth. iv. 213 fF. ) that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘draw down the moon’; and so the magician 
would naturally turn to them (Apul. de Mag. 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi — 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Baubo, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cybele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess excellence of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,® the Dea Triforrnis of the cross- 
ways, and the queen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her di-eadful train 
of (guesting spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she is specially connected with the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and ^dppaKa, The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiquity are associ- 
ated with her. The hmulce, the (vy^, the selenitis, 
the redoubtable spuma lunaris, and the rhombus 
are only a few magic objects and properties directly 
^sociated with her. The schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At all events, Medea was her priestess, Musceus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magic papyri, comes Hermes 
Chthonius, often confused with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus (Diog. Laert. procem. 7 ; Porphyr. de Ahstin. 
ii. 16),^ 

But the KdpLOL Qeoly the great gods, are also ad- 
dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
—which we should expect— but those of Greece and 
Rome. This habit, however, belongs more promi- 
nently to the babel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, dr bf 
reinforcing the name of some Greek' god vdth the 
names of aQ the strange gods of foreign Isihds who 
are supposed to be identical, with hiin, dr of using 
"Ida as the hameof the god of gods, or Tdw, in the 
femimne,;to sum up, as it were, all the aspects of 
dmni%i dr .of cbmpinii^ in the hermaphro- 
ditic form for^-thfe::same..pufpose'--^ail these are so 
: many VUl^^strations ;of the magician's inveterate 
habit of pluraliM^ for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘become mere factors of a divine 
total.- ® Nothing was left but the name, and even 

1 E. Biess, in Shein. Miia. xlviii. [18931 307 ff. 

3 ^ubnep. p. 29. 3 Abt, op. cit, p. 197 ff. 

* Deubner, p, 21 n. 6 Op. cit. p. 1513.. 
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this was more or less concealed or defaced in the 
magician’s characteristic effort to get at the true 
name, the name of po^ver for the now somewhat 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilize. 
Having the name and also the image of the god, 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being 
understood, of course, that sucli accompanying 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropri- 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. 

4 . Rites and ceremonies. — Thanks to this habit 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every 
direction all kinds of strange and, therefore, par- 
ticularly irresponsible forces, a magic ceremony 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- 
served. This is characteristic of any cult in which 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- 
ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so 
w^orded and presented that it is a command which 
must be obeyed knows that he is handling an edged 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the 
imperative, especially from an inferior, and will 
destroy him if they can. The Roman account of 
the death of old king Tullus shows how dangerous 
it was in their opinion— even in religion, much 
more in magic — for an amateur to start the com- 
plicated machinery of invocation. There was an 
old Greek saying that * the witch who draws down 
the moon finally drawls it down on herself.’ The 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so 
strongly emphasized in the Middle Ages, that the 
magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It 'was 

enerally held that of all charms one of the most 

ifficult and dangerous was ‘drawing down the 
moon’— so dangerous, in fact, that the magician 
deemed it wise to arm himself in advance with a 
protective counter-charm against the very power 
whom he was about to invoke. The rpds 

ZeXijvTjp preserved in the Papyrus Paris, line 3622 if. , 
is an interesting example of what was considered 
efficacious against the wrath and vengeance of 
Hbrvia. 2 eXdj/a, *Our Lady Moon’ — a suggestive 
forerunner of the * magic circle’ of which we hear 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the 
Middle Ages. 

The magician must also observe certain rules, 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers 
■with whom he has to deal.^ He, or the person in 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or 
both, must be in such a condition that contact with 
the spirits evoked shall be without danger. Regu- 
lations varyj but among the most common are 
&yyda, * purity,’ ablutions at stated intervals, 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods 
(esp. fish), fasting, temporary chastity® (cf. Tib. 
II. 1 . 11 f. ; the regular secubitus so often referred to 
by the elegiac poets, etc.). More rigorous and 
more numerous are the conditions attending the 
performance of the rite itself, and most important 
IS the observance of nudity or its ceremonial ec[uiva- 
lent.® The costume must be flowing, i.e. without 
knots ox fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, 
or of linen, and in the last case, either white or 
white with purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of colours has already been referred to).^ 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications 
'and. donned the appropriate raiment, the operator 
iniust then, consider the attitude , to assume. This 

1 Deiibner, p. 20ff. ; T. Wfichter, in RVV ix. 1 [19103, 

aOf.Pehrle,7oc,ci«. 

s J. Heckenbach, ‘De Kuditate sacra aacrisque viacalis/ in 
HFFix. seiOll]. . 

4 See Abt, op, cvt. p. 148, n. S, lor literature on Uds point. . 


is vital. In most cases there are gestures which 
cannot be omitted.^ Equally important is the 
magician’s owm state of mind. He must have faith, 
he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
of tJie rite (Gargilius JMartialis, 19). 

The time at which the rite should be performed 
is also very important. This is largely determined 
by the habits and associations of the god to he 
addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 
law of sympathy. For magic in general, but, in 
particular for all magic connected with Seleiie- 
Hecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
sunrise are very favourable ; so, too, any phase of 
the moon, but, above all, the new and full moon. 
The stars and planets for the most part became 
important only after astrolog-y gave greater pre- 
cision to the sort of influence supposed to be exerted 
by each. As a matter of course, night is a better 
time than day.® 

The place is quite as important as the time, and 
the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
be addressed or the person to be aflected. lioads, 
streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
in both magic and religion. The cross-roads suggest 
Hecate, the graveyard mlcyoniantia. Both are 
favourite spots so far as the magician is concerned. 

Finally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
or against the effect of possible counter-charms. 

The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
properly speaking, is given by Hubert. ® It involves 
the use of two kinds of rites. The purpose of the 
one is to accomplish the object itself of the ceremony 
by a logical application of the principles of magic 
action ; the ob 3 ect of the other is to manufacture 
or, at least, to assure the presence of the actual 
magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
and thus to accomplish the purpose desired^ In 
other words, to state it in terms of modern electri- 
cal science— the theory of which is curiously near 
to that of magic — he must construct the proper 
machinery and establish the proper connexions; 
then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
it that the power is really there. 

The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 
objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
to be considered magic in themselves. One of the 
most common and dramatic is the magic wand, 
which is really a conductor of the magician’s mana. 
The divining rod,^ though used in a difierent way 
and for a different purpose, derived, its efficacy 
from a similar conception. The Etruscans used it . 
in searching for hidden springs (Daremberg-Saglio, 
‘Aquilex’}, and, as the ’W'riter of this axtide 
can testify from personal observation, as late as 
tw^enty years ago a similar method for discovering ' 
the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
occasionally in the American countryside. In ad- 
dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, -we 
have the apparatus of dactylonianiia (Amm. Marc. 
XXIX. i. 29 ft*.), the lamps in lychnomantia, the 1 
basins of water in lecan4mantiai keys in theix^tymr ,= 
bolic use, cymbals, the various substoc^ f^exredi 
to above, threads of different colours, poriadnsVcf ;: 
the dead, the tvy^ (Find. Pyth. iv.:2I3,'ajad 
the famous rktmhus, turbo, or, tie. the 
‘witches’ wheel,’ the rotation of' by 
I tion and sympathy, was soverei^ .to influence the 
I will of the person whm One wished to gain, etc. 

I 1 Deubn^, p, 86, for exaiUplesi . ' / . 

I 2 Abfc, op. ctf. p. mn. * ' * IP- ^516 ff. 

, 4 Tte examploS'bf Ite use In classical literature are collected 
by B. Nordeff, Jakrb, Phil., Suppl. xvUi. [18941 317 fl., 
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All these end hy being considered magic in them- 
selves, hut, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. TJieir real func- 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
tlic action of magic power and, at least oiiginally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the ceremonial proper needs the as- 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the cere- 
monial of infiuhatio?- The purpose of incuhatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi- 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
dream wliich he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never quite clear to 
the ancients — and perhaps will never be quite clear 
to any one — the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered and 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Bomer’s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated and extended in W. H. 
]^scher’s Bphiotltes : eine pathologisch-mytholog- 
isehe AhhoLndhmg uher die Alptrdimie und Alp<m- 
monen des hlassischen AltcrtumSy Leipzig, 1901. ^ 
Bfirner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
sufibcatioii caused by burying one’s head in the 
pillow, corerlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
tlie niglitiiiare, the inciihns, appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above all, that the ajapearance of 
the incubus itself is to a surprising extent deter- 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L. Laistner® goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralptrauniy the primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Koschei* that Pan’s legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of bed- quilts used 
by his {primeval worshippers (cf. Latinus’s metliod 
of securing an interview with Faunus in Verg. Mn, 
vii. 81 ff.), and, for that matter, that the xncuhi, 
succuhee, strigeSf and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered this world in the first place by the 
Ivory G<ate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cherished legends, our best and most thiilling 
stories, and our finest poetry are literally the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 

But of all magic operations none is more 
common and characteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustration of tie doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorus, xi, 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this operation is due to the theory 
that, if |the person whom we ■wish to reach with 
OUT magic is absent or far away, his place may he 
filled by a puppet, or some symbolical substitute 
for him. If, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever w’e do to the puppet will be exactly re- 
peated, literally or symbolically, as desireef, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse- 
cration of the one is immediately followed by con- 
secration of the other (V erg. MeL viiL 74 f. ), binding 
of the one by the desired condition symoolized by 
it in the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one hy some effect on the c^er' symbolized by 
such a process— w^ting away to'deatn 
with no apparent cause (Ovid, ni. vii 29 f., 

JSeroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may stand for sSh indefinite numte, as in the 
spells of Nectanebo (pseudo-Callisthenes, i, 1), 
One xiiay cia^ a spell on apirits as well as mortals 
. hy tHs^m^ns (Bus, JSvang, v. I2ff.). 

Incubatione, liCipstig, 1B04, is the standard 

woric-on thisstthiect. 

" Berlin, IS89. . 


He7ice we have cases in whicli two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to be acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to be 
performed (Hor. Sat, i. viii. 25f.).^ Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schol. 
Bern, on Verg. Eel, viii. 75). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhanced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa- 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (Zoc. c^^.) speaks of such an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue. A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced is 
often considered sufficient.® The value and philo- 
sophy of exiivicB have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arhitrai*y substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc.® 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf- 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a written 
incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet^ (A]du1. Met, i. 10, de, Mag, 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
highest importance. In many cases they are the 
operator’s instructions to the intervening demon 
in order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet IS inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom- 
panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to be benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio, one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
p]*oposed victim shall suffer.® 

The indirect method is also directly responsible 
for the conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplisliment of his 
second great task — the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence and 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
i indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.® 

We have seen how various objects, plants, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some way magic rapport, finally came to be con- 
sidered magic in themselves. Names and incan- 
tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic se. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in- 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengthening certain syllables to an extraordinary 
extent, by abstracting certain syllables and decor- 
ating them -with affixes and suffixes, by rearrang- 
ing them in different combinations, and especially 
by disposing them so as to form certain figures.'^ 
Examples still surviving are ‘abracadabra,’ and 
‘sator arepo tenet opera rotas’ Thesmt/em 
Ling, Lat. , ‘ Arepo ’). The EpJmia Chrwmmata . 

belong to the same type (Porphyr. de My^ter. 

4). Mystery and power were further enhanced by 
the use of m^ic alphabets, hy. certain sacred inks, 
and so on. ; "Numbers pa^ through the same ex- 
perience and acquire the same ma^c power jper se — 


. e,g,, there are , seven planets. If , therefore, we wish to in- 
voke them, there is nothing so compeliing as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowels or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, 


1 OL Ei^s, (>p. mit. p. 90& 

3 R. Wiinsch, V^ffiuchxi'iwstad’dn, Leipziir. 1898 

8 G. Knaack, Rhein. Mus, xlix. [1894] 310. 

4 For clay and waxen im^es see Abt, op. cit, p. 168 fiP., and 

L.Fahz,in ii7rii.C10O^l&fP. ^ ^ ana 

8 See esp. Fox, op, dt. 

Dietench, p. 63 ; K. Dilthey, Rhein, Mva, xxvii, [1872] 875- 
7 K. Wessely, in Wiener Studien, vill, [1886] 184. 
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gesture, or word (Eus. Praip. Eva7ig. v. 14). Odd numbers have 
always been significant (Verg. Ed. vili. 76, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred to Hecate, and certain special 
numbers like four, ninety-nine, etc,, have a special importance. 

_ In magic as in religion the object of sacrificial 
rites is to ensure the actual presence of the gods 
invoked. And here again the -indirect method 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the ojperator in acquiring the desired power 
(Theocr.- li. 3, 10, 159). In the choice of what 
sliall be sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic as a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both ; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
coijcerned, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis- 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac- 
cordance with the naive analogy set forth, for in- 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
(Prcep. Evang. iv. 9) — 

$at£pa fikv ovpapiots, 3* ipoXtyKia XpotV* 

‘ dark victims to the powers of darkness, light lo the powers 
of light- 

the gods to whom magic habitually addresses itself 
are tlie gods of the under world. So wine,^ honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr. ii. 18, 33), certain 
cakes near to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a white dove .to Aphrodite, etc. — all common to 
both religion and ma^c— are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri- 
ficial rite ; it is at any rate — as in Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators— a striking illustration of the law 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi. 544). The sacrifice of 
human beings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn babe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hor. 
Epod, V. ; Philostr; A^JolL Tyan. viii. 5),® and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect wdth 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities as infant-sacrifice 
and promiscuous incest at their meetings — precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred with w^earisome regularity 
during their long persecution of witchcraft, especi- 
ally in connexion with the ‘witches’ Sabbath.’ 
In most cases the charge of human sacrifice is as 
conventional as it is untrue ; but it would be un- 
safe to deny it in toto. We can hardly expect 
such an outlaw, such a striver for extraordinary 
effects, as magic to abstain altogether from what 
was quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and which — in accordance with the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de- 
mand extraordinary sacrifices— has been known 
to occur more than once at some grave criris in 
the religious life of nations which, comparatively 
speaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili- 
zation. Finally, it may be noted that, as was the 
case with the incantations, names of the gods, 
etc,, mentioned above, the things sacrificed, what- 
ever they were, soon passed into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic se. 

One important aspect of our ceremony— quite as 
important in religion as it was in magic — remains 
to be considered. As we have seen, the operator 
must be careful to follow cerUin prescribed rules 
in order to get into the necessary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the gods whom he is ad- 
dressing, and, therefore, with the sacrifice w^hich 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 
distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 

IK. Kircher, 'Die sakrale Bedeutung desWeines.imAlter- 
tuna/in HTF viii. [1010]. ^ 

3 See also J. Qrimm, T&u^imic Mytkotogy^ tr. 0. Stallykms, 

London, 1885M3, pp(. «-4§,1800e. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. Tlie object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far as the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he wishes to preserve them to pro- 
duce some lasting effect (as, e.g.^ in a devotio), 
must be disposed of ceremonially. One may de- 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to tlie 
god to whom the sacrifice itself w-as offered. Tlie 
KaddpfjLCiTa, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see Hecate’s Suppers), 
were deposited at the cross-ways. The more 
usual method was to eliminate them ceremonially 
by burning them, burying them, or throwing them 
into running water or the sea (Verg. Eel. vui. 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). Tho 
Maprda 'KpoviKif) {Pap. Pans. 3095) shows that, at 
least in some cases, the ceremony closed 'vvith a 
prayer to the god in which he was invited kindly 
but firmly to go back to where he belonged : 

Seoirora, Koa-fiov Trpoirart/p, /cat, xwpijo’ov ei? tovs iSiovs 
TOTTOVff, ipa (Tvvrtiprfifj to rrap. 'lAews rjfjuv, Kiipte. 

It will be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes,^ 
that among the Greeks and Romans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements were 
concerned, were practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 
Furthermore, with some comparatively slight ex- 
ceptions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in religion, and, on the whole, they are treated 
with the same reverence. As we have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magic are just as character- 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at the time when these abnormalities 
occur, both are specially concerned with the in- 
fernal gods. The >vorship of these gods, whether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under world is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love- 
less, childless, eventless, stationary— a complete 
contrast to the world above, a contrast regularly 
symbolized in rituals to the dead and them gods . 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
ot the right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea of 
reversed conditions in Hades that suggested the . 
most strildng feature of the famous ‘ Black Mass’ 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. Seer. I. xiii. 2). The normal ‘ White Mass ’ 
is addressed to heaven; if we reverse it, i.e, 
if we read it backwards, we address it to heU. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he was 
a Christian, was bound to assume that his Black 
Mass was a wicked and impious rite. Hence the 
inevitable deduction was soon established that, 
the more "vvicked and impious magic could be, the : 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Grceco-Roman paganism there seems 
to have been no such parodying of religious rites— 
above all, no such deliberate and maflgnsuit dese- ' 
oration of things considered divine as that of which 
we hear so much in mediseval magic and which . : 
appeared again in the modem cult of SataJiism - ; 
{q.v.)y as described some years since by Jules Bois? : 
and as utilized for purposes of fiction by, J. K r - 
Huysmahs. ® ^ 

Su7miary . — In so far as there was. any 
essential difference between magic-imd region in 
Graeco-Roman paganism, the 'mlMate tiause of it 
was largely, if not entirely, tiie steady mainten- 
ance of the ancient distmetiion of official recogni- 
tion as defined and the beghiningor 

p. ISW. ' .^ Le et la magi'e, Paris, 1891. 

s ta^baSt Pftffs, 1891-; of. also G. Legu^, La noire, 

' - 1 - - 
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this article. It is the business of magic, as long 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impei'a- 
tive. It must, therefore, retain and emphasize 
those primitive doctrines — notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms— which are supposed to 
enable it to use the imperative successfully in ad- 
dressing the gods. It is also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound^ to assert 
its importance in order to live, to promise extra- 
ordinary, if not impossible, things — among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would not allow it to promise. ^ In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant his- 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality — all tried and true. Magic, there- 
fore, was obliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It pluralized for power. And religion 
had done the same. But magic was an outlav', it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to combine them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, re-in terpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as w’e have 
seen, the pantheon of Graeco-Roman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating irrinciple seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in all its 
forms has been piislied to its uttermost limits. 

To the very end magic was obsessed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by the time-honoured 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to be pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguisbed family like tbe mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been carefully educated , and 
refined, it was still haunted by tne old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting with them its bene- 
raptors and teachers. 

The same may be said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author- 
ity here is the magic papyri. They all come from 
Egypt and are much affected by local influences ; 
but, among other things, they show that, under 
the circumstances, the old rule of oflBcial recogni- 
tion was eminently wise. In the civilization of 
Greece and Rome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
whether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as we see it in tlie papyri, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it had clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is conceivable that, even with the heavj handicap 
of the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might have risen to comparative respectability. 
But its weaknesses were encouraged rather than 
checked. By the 2ntl cent, tlie number of strange 
religions available, not to mention the semi- 
detached religious theories, had increased to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing wliich, at least, could appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the jesthetic sense, it steadily degener- 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious ana com- 
plicated as it was dreary and commonplace. 

But, fortunately for us, Graeco-Roman magic in 
its best days was the familiar possession of all 
classes in a liighly intellectual and highly imagina- 
tive people. Men of Ovid s calibre and training 

■ may not have bblieved in it to any extent, but 

■ there never was a time when magic as such became 
unfamiliar to any one. Even the major operations 

; of magic were ahvays being performed somewhere, 
[.r- and, as we have seen, the charge of ma^c was 
s;. always kept alive in the courts. Hemiione was 
; ™Dg the only jealous woman to soothe 

pounded pride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to pliiltres. The charge was quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homer’s time (Tib. I. v. 41 ; 
Propert. IV. vii. 72). Nor was tlie charge by any 
means ahvays unfounded. Poc^ila a mat or la were 
a re^ar specialty of tbe lout, or go-between, and 
they actually were so frequently administered that 
tlie average man generally assumed that they were 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for wdiich 
lie could see no apparent cause. Examples in 
point are tlie traditional account of the death of 
Lucretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions of Caligula’s tem- 
pestuous brain (Jerome, Chron, Euseb.^ 1924; 
(Sue ton. Calig. 50). 

VI. Magic in literature*— more or less 
familiar pre.sence of magic not only in folklore and 
legend, but also in ordinary everyday life, is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the written 
word. It is continually turning up in the arts, 
sciences, and professions, in law, religion, and 
philosophical discussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other record of everyday life past or present. 
All this, however, is characteristic of any people 
among whom magic still survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator and the 
historian of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Grteco- 
Roman magic is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this 
was particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and the Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd century. This use of magic was especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly riietorical and semi- Roman tic 
historians of the Alexandrian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the writers of novdle and tales of marvel, 
even the practice debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for whom those schools were ultimately 
responsible. But this aspect of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
well as the unbroken continuity, ^ of its use in 
practically every department of artistic literature. 
Ko one could be more thoroughly alive to its 
sesthetic possibilities than was Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary use which not 
even the semi-Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri were able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as well as 
inadvisable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the debt of creative literatui'e to magic in 
antiquity. We must content ourselves vuth a 
passing reference to a few of those magic opera- - 
tions which are most frequently mentioned, and 
which by reason of their dramatic, possibilities are 
best suited to the purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nekymmntiay 
calling up the dead to ask them questions. Nehyo- 
m(mt%a is rarely absent from tliat catalogue of 
magic feats with which so many of the Roman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib, i. ii. 42, and 
note). They also mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly awesome, 
but for which the modem reader, at least, can see 
ho adequate reason until it dawns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no means 
necessary, preparation for ndcyomantkt. These 
are producing earthquakes, splitting the ground, 
and making the rivers either stand still or run 
backwards. The magician, uses his earthquake ta 
spilt the ground; the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a consequence of the quake. He splits the 
ground so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
{i.e. be reached and aftected by it) and then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. CEdip. 
671 ; Lucan, vi. 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nekyomcmtia begins with the famous 
passage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 ff.). The essential 
details of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
owm long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
performance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
before the battle of Thapsus (vi. 728 ff.) was the 
masterpiece of its kind. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained by any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense. Nekyo^ 
nyvantia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama. Examples still surviving are iEschylus, 
PerscB (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, (Edijpiis^ 
560 ft'. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would ' 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama, i 
K\LfiaK€s XapcjveLoif * Charon’s step-ladder,* was the | 
popular name for the regular staircase by which i 
the ghosts appeared on the stage as if from the 
world below. Nehyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Koman Kepublic Decimus Laberius WTote a mime 
entitled Necyotiiantia, and we know that this and 
similar themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by Philistion and his immediate suc- 
cessors dui'ing and after the Augustan age. 
Brilliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Sat, i. viii,, and Lucian’s NecyoTtiantia, 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homeric Nekyia, we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop- 
ments in classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades. The Homeric passage is 
directly responsible for the 6th book of the Mmid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modem. Nor was epic 
the only department to be affected. The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. The same is 
true of the satirists and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap- 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the Kard^aa-is els AWov, which 
practically became conventionalized as a mise-en- 
. sc^ne for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace, Sat, ii. 
v., Seneca, Apocolocyhtosis, such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Dead, and Ciaudian’s 
attacks on Eutropius. The B^iehamms. of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Luoilius 
and varro were illustrations. The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nehyomantia is the most prominent 
and pervasive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-charm kno'wn 
as ' drawing down the moon. ’ ^ It is first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nuhes, 
760, again and again by later writers, and still 
survives, it is said, in modem Greece. It w^as the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces : a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxes, the lost 
" TheUale of JMenander {EN xxx. 7), the second 
, of Theocritus (founded on Sophron), and the 

rz i^^h^ Bdogne of Vergil (founded on Theocritus). 

. : O^rtaxnly,;^ t^^ Lucian, rhUopseudes, .14 ff., is a 

W, H. Eoscher,'<^fe/ie uhd Leipzig, 1903, with 

a plate reproducing a vase-minting of tbe process ; n. Sutphen, 
in SMies in. ff oner ctfS* Li p, 816. 


masterpiece of its kind. The atmosphere 'reflects 
to the life that aspect of the 2nd cent, which sug- 
gests the modern milim in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, and kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this passage of Lucian we have the * Professor’s ’ story of 
how his disciple, Glaukias, was saved by the great ’ Hyper- 
borean ’ magician. It seems that Glaukias, a rich j'oung oi-phan 
whose father had been dead about a year, fell fairly ill with 
love for the disdainful Ohr.\sis— a genuine prototype of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His condition became so 
serious that the ‘ Professor,’ as he says, ‘ felt it his duty ’ to 
secure the services of the great Hyperborean. Four niinae had to 
be paid in advaTice — to supply the necessary sacrifices —and six- 
teen more if the operation was successful. By way of preliminary 
—which showed that the specialist was not only a great man 
but also a just and scrupulously conscientious man— he insisted 
on having an elaborate rite of to call up the boy’s 

late lamented father and ask his consent. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but finally told them to proceed. A 
dramatic description of the ensuing ceremony follows— how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at peychclngira^ mo’pen'’, the dis- 
tinguished operator * told 1,1;'; .«ovt o.' Jii: It fii'-iiro o:* C'.inld ■v'licl: 
he had fashioned out of clay to go sticI ClhM .■iwa.v 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there com^ 
a knock on Glaukias’s door, in rushes Chrysis, throws her arms 
around him, ws a*' efiixavetnara epS»<ra (‘ like a girl utterly crazy 
with love ’), and there she stays till cockcrow ! Then up rose 
the moon to heaven, down sank Hecate to Hades, and ml the 
ghosts disappeared. 

But the ^ Professor’s * listener is not duly impressed. Be- 
sides, he knows the girl. He doesn’t see the use, he says, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
clay ambassador to unite in overcoming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a nian to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachmze. 

Such books as the Metamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name by liis predecessor, 
Kicander, show that change of form was quite as 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights, Transforma- 
tion was Circe’s specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods {Od, x. 212 tf.) has always remained 
the most famous literary account of the perform- 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, the most 
vivid and circumstantial accounts of transformation 
by megic are those in which Apuleius {Met, iii. 
21ft*.) and Lucian {Asinus [the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the wdteh, Pamphile, made an owl of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Fotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucius. But, as a rule, magic 
as such is not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of course, quite natural ; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation scene, and all else is likely 
to be subordinated, even in those cases where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, e.g,, says that she has seen 
the werivolf transformation with her owm eyes 
and that it was done by magic : 

* Has berbas atque hsec Ponto luihi lecta venena 
Ip^e dedit Moeris (nascuntur plurinia Ponto) ; 

His ego 8»p6 lupum fieri et se condere silvis 
Moerim ’ {Jael, vui 96 ft,). 

But in all the famous iverwolf stories of anti- 
quity,^ as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slightly that it calls for no special notice 
here. Magic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magic was more common in everyday life, but. the 
one famous passage is that in which .dEolus gives 
the bag of winds to Odysseus (Od, x. 19 ff). Also 
unique—and terrible— is the speU of. the .evil -^ 
cast by Medea upon the giant TalusMApcal. 
Rhod. IV. 1662 ff. ). Ovid (M^fviL ff.) gim a 
full and dramatic description of for re- 
newing the youth pf . J ason's fath^r^ More 

famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pehas at the instance of his daughters 
(Apollod. I. ix. 27; Hygin. Fah. 24; Macrob.. V. 
xix. 9 f. ). This was the theme of the lost * Pi^oro/ioi 

I J, Heukeiibacb, op. at p. 38 ; Kirby Flower Smith, JffC, 
1593, Pvblicat. Modem Lang. Aseoe. v/ Anwr., lS94b. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets would have been a wonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary purposes.^ 

Creusa’s robe was a famous theme. Euripides 
{Medea, 1156 ff.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer ; Seneca (Medea, 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easily be seen by comparison. 

On the^ other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the Wiings 
which witches do because they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. This is especially true of nelcyomantia. 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
eager to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late owners. Striking ex- 
amples are Trimalchio’s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
him after dinner in Apuleius, Met, ii. 21ffl So, 
speaking in terms of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene of Horace, Epod, v., was only a means to an 
end; the object of the witches was to secure the 
strongest possible love-charm. The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes, iv. i. 12) ; therefore 
the^ liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his aiTows, he irritates the snake for some 
tune before he kills it, so that it may secrete more 
poison and that the poison may be more virulent. 
So, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 
desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up within. Jf, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this scene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buried to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agoni 2 ingly intense desire for food and 
drink, which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
l^fore his eyes. After the child was dead, his 
liver was removed, and, upon being prepared 
wth the appropriate ceremonial, became a love- 
charm of superhuman power, a ^iXrpov secured in 
a fecial way for a special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminary 
of iiapixaKda, which was fully appreciated for its 
oramatic possibilities. In literature the process is 
reg^arly associated with Medea (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 

; Valer. Flaecus, vii. 323 ff. ; Ovid, Met vii. 

5 special emphasis was probably laid on this 
by Sophocles in his 'Bitorbfmi), She went out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
wi^ a brazen sickle “ held in her left hand and 
benina her back, ^.e. ipLeraffTpeirrl (see Hecate’s 
ODIPPEESJ* 

So far as philtres are concerned, the most not- 
able contribution to literatoe is what might he 
called the case of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Jjove.3 Its first appearance is in the scene 
between Hermione and Andromache (Eur. An- 
ilrom, 205 ft.), to which attention has already 
been called.^ The subsequent tradition of the 
question at issue is a stnking and characteristic 
Illustration ot the methods and development of 
^cient literary art. The topic was . announced 
n*om the stage, discussed in the boudoir, -argued 
m the schools of philosophy, enlarged upon, in the 
schools or rhetoric (Meander, frag. 646C; A&an. 
3/8 R. ; Lucret. iv. 1278 ff‘. ; Tib. I. y, 43, viii 23 ; 
Ovid, Med, Fac, 35 ff., Ars Amandi, i. At 

,some time in the unrecorded past it was given a 
new turn and made the basis of a properly iTlustra- 
^ and sprightly anecdote in which the appropri- 


L p. S jft, p, 159. 


ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror— 
any great conqueror will do — was in the position 
of Hermione, but possessed the wisdom of Andro- 
mache. In Plutarch, Conj, prcec, 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander ; the sands df 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyrus, 
loc, cit, it was held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one who is at all interested in the 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
3Ieta77iorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasui’e- 
house. Those who have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 
Two examples may be given byway of illustration. 
The first (Met. i. 11 ff.) is told by Aristomenes, and might be 
tiled ‘ The Witches’ Revenge." While travelling about Thes- 
ly a short time nreviouslv. Aristomenes 


saly a short time previously, Aristomenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old friend whom he had not seen for several years. 
The man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness ; 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison vrith a fainous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, in fact, had been living with her, more or less per- 
force, for a number of years. Now he was trying to run away. 
Aristomenes decided to help his friend to flee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied b3' too 
much wine, and retired early so as to be off betimes In the 
morning. Aristomenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
^eep at once and snored loudly, but Aristomenes lav awake 
for hours. At last, about the third watch, just as“he had 
dropped off into a dose, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
flew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristomenes still in it was turned upside down. 
Then in walked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrying 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, and 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in his magic 
I slumber. Aristomenes could see all this from beneath his 
I ti^dle-bed and hoped he had escaped observation, but in vain. 
1 anxious to kill him at once with the sword, but 
: Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb. 'No ’ 

I «ud Meroe, changing her mind, ‘let him live, so that, when the 
time comes, he may cover his friend with a little earth." With 
that Socrates" head was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
tne sword into his neck just behind the left collar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
heart, out. Meanwhile she caught all the blood in her bottle 
so sMulIy that not one betraying drop escaped. When this 
was done, Panthia pushed her sponge into the wound, with the 
words: 

‘Sponge, sponge, bom o’ the main. 

Haste ye, haste ye back again 1 
When you reach the river-side. 

In the water slip and slide ; 

Water, water, flowing fast. 

Bears you onward home at last.’ 

Then, after hoping nameless insults on Aristomenes, the two 
\vomen left the room, the doors flew back in place* the bolts 
• occurrence in witchcraft ; cf. Apoll. Rhod. 

41 ff.), and all was as before — all bub the murdered friend. 
How was Aristomenes to explain that in the morning? He 
tried to escape, but the porterwas obdurate and even suspioious- 
pien he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
It more hprnble, he fell on the corpse—whereat the corpse 
Iwp.^ up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. After 
It only been a ^eadful nightmare, a warning against 
too much eating and drinking late in the day. Next morning 
the. friends set out,^ and, when it was time, proceeded to take 
their breakfast beside a stream under the shade of a tree 
Socrates ttos as pale as wax, but he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of AnatomertM VnAlf. It.. 


mto the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
®'”‘*J3‘^«‘^*J«iaeftesdugashaltowg]mvcand 
‘ covered his friend with a little earth,*^ 

The second story,C»fei5.ii..S2;ffO is unique as a satirically ex- 
agg^bed illustratjon. of what can be accomplished by the 
^ctone of sympa^ when it is really g^ven.a to chance. 

uumg msstay^ H^ta'^oung Lticius, the protagoni^ of the 
was entertained by h^ father’s old friend, Milo. The rest 
of , the toily consisted of Mflo’s wife, Pamphxla, who was a vt 
doubtaMe sorceress, and Potis, aheautiful slave-girl, with whom 
iMdus Mediately feU in. love. One night he went out t^ 
toer-narty, and by tlm rime he sbarted%r home it was very 
late and very dai^— the wine had been very strong. Just 
^ he reached, the door, the dim shapes of two gre^ burly 
figures jostled up agamst him on either side. Thinking they 


^ the next mwning 

^tha vague but awful memonr of what had happened, whei 
hlnJfor*ffiw.^ appeared, fufi of fear and office^^Snd arrested 

The trial scene, which begins at once, is a masterpiece. It 
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all seemed like a nightmare to the prisoner at the bar, and his 
impressions are fully shared by the reader. What surprised 
him'— and it surprises us too— was that the trial was held in the 
amphitheatre. Stranger yet, every seat was taken, and people 
had even climbed up on the pillars to get a better view. After 
the trial had gone on for hours, some one suggested that the 
prisoner must have had accomplices, and that he be put to the 
torture and made to name them. At this point the poor old 
mother of the two murdered ones came forward, and insisted 
that the unfeeling assassin be compelled to look upon his 
innocent victims. The corpses were brought in, lying side by 
side, and decently covered with a cloth. Lucius was forced, 
much against his will, to raise the cloth, and discovered not 
two stalwart men cold in death, but two wine-skins— horribly 
gashed by bis ruthless falchion blade, but unmistakably wine- 
skins. A huge roar of laughter went up from the crowd. 
Mystified, but relieved, Lucius was escorted home in triumph. 
The day, he was told, was the regular festival of Bisus, the 
goddess of laughter. His own contribution on this particular 
occasion had been so original and successful that the city had 
unanimously voted him a bronze equestrian statue. Lucius 
was still mystified and, indeed, somewhat resentful. As soon, 
however, as Fotis had the opportunity, she let him into the 
secret. 

As Pamphila was passing the barber's shop the day before 
the * murder,' she had caught sight of a blonde youth from 
Bosotia who was in the chair havmg his hair cut. She fell in 
love with him then and there, and went straight home and began 
preparing a cfiiarm to draw him to her. The necessary pre- 
ummory, of course, was the possession of something belonging 
to him. * So,* as Fotis says m substance, * 1 was sent out to 
steal a lock of his hair. But the barber caught me before I 
could get away, and our reputation in town is so bad that he 
made me give up the hair, which I had hidden in my dress. 1 
was in despair. But on the way home T passed a shop in which 
a man was clipping the hair off some wine-skins. So, to save a 
beating, 1 picked up some of the yellowest looks I could find, 
and managed to palm them off on my mistress for the real 
thing. She took them, and began her charm about the time 
you started for the dinner-party. The charm worked only too 
well. The robbers whom you met and slew at our door were 
the original owners of those locks— two passionate wine-skins 
struggling madly to get at their love and melt at her feet. And 
so it comes that “non homicidam nunc, sed utricidam am- 

E lecterer" (“the lover now in my arms is after all not a 
omicide, hut a jugicide").'. 


But nothing, perhaps, is a clearer proof of the 
prominence of mamo in everyday life than the fact 
that, as H. Beidi has abundantly shown, ^ the 
favourite and most characteristic habitat of magic 
as a literary asset is the most popular type of 
drama in the ancient world. This is the mimus (see 
Bbama [Eoman], vol. iv. p. 904). Transforma- 
tions of men and animals were frequent ; all kinds 
of charms were performed j the effects of all kinds 
of powerful magic were represented. Witches, 
warlocks, ma^cians, prophets, ghosts, demons, 
popular divinities, Empusa, Mormo, Incubo, Anna 
Perenna, Ephialtes, etc., were all favourite char- 
acters. The play went on in fairyland qnite as 
often as on the Imperial streets or in the imperial 
country-side. Ana sometimes, no doubt, it was 
hard to tell which was which. And yet the mimm 
was realistic— :the very name insists upon it. But 
the investigation of CTrscco-Boman mamo empha- 
siros the undoubted fact that, after all, the real- 
ism of antMuity was not, and never could be, our 
realism, l^e native gifts of imagination and 
fancy were too enduring, the native inheritance 
of mythology and folklore was too rich and 
interesring, to allow it. Magic was one of those 
vices of intellectual youth which the Graeco-Koman 
world never quite outgrew. But intellectual youth 
also has its virtues ; and these two great Aryan 
races of the Mediterranean basin, in some other 
respects as well, retained to the last their unique 
ana priceless gift of never really growing old. 

: LEPSBATUJia.—Tm8 is given for the most parting® taxt. The 
best and most complete discussion of the subject is given by H. 
Hnbert, in IJaremberg-Saglio, s.v, * Magia.* I« F. A. Maury, 
et Vastrologve dms VantiqviU et <m moym dge^ Paris, 
, .1860, Is still valuable as a general survey, R. Heim, ' Inoanta- 
. mei^ maeica GneoaLatma,* JoArb. fUr Philolt Snppl 

risLClSOS] pp. 468-b7d, colleots and discusses the actual 
- tern of solving charms and incantations. Particularly valu- 
V ikble: Ibr.Vimed^ torics is the R(^igUm»gmhiMiche VemtdhA 
iiind ed. B. Wunsch and L, Beubner, 

GiHieB, now In its 15th vdume. 

Kirby Flower Ssoth, 


1 Dbt MimxUt Berlin, 190S. 
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‘MAGIC (Indian). — I. Indian magic is 

essentially the profession of certain castes, though 
magical rites may be practised by laymen and 
magical properties are attributed to oountles-s 
objects. The caste which is peculiarly devoted to 
magic as a vocation is that of the Yogis, which is 
primarily Hindu but has Muhammadan elements 
affiliated to it. The Yogi claims to hold the 
material world in fee by the magical powers which 
he hasacquired through the performance of religious 
austerities, but this claim soon degenerates into 
superstition of the worst type, and the Yogi in 
reality is little better than a common swindler, 
posing as ^ faqir. Thus, in the tale of the magic 
boat, the gift of it comes from a sddhUj or religious 
mendicant.^ Brahmans, however, possess much 
magical lore, though the practice 01 magic is not 
a Brahmanioal function and the sections which 
make a profession of it tend to form sub-castes. 
The Brahmans are said to have secret books on 
the subject which contain over b^joiiciSt or figures, 
consisting partly of numbers and partly of mystic 
symbols, cabalistic words, and geometrical figures 
not unknown to free-masonry ; these are used for 
all kinds of purposes, including the causing of 
abortion, success m gambling, etc.,^ as well as to 
ensure easy parturition, s 

The Yogis m particular claim power to transmute 
base metals into silver and gold — a claim which 
enables them (and those who personate them) to 
reap a great harvest from the credulous. 

This power is said to have been discovered by the Yogi Dina 
N&th, who, passing* one day by a money-changer’s shop, saw a 
boy Tnth a heap or copper coins before him and asked for souie 
in alms. The boy replied that they belonged to his father, but 
offered him some of his own food. Touched by bis generosity 
and honesty, the Yogi prayed to Visnu for power to reward the 
boy, bade him collect all the copper coin ne could find in hia 
father’s house, and then, melting it down, recited mantras^ or 
charms, and sprinkled a magic powder over it, whereby it was 
changed Into pure gold. This occurred in the time of Sultuii 
Altamsh (a.d. 1210-S6), who witnessed Dina Nath's perform- 
ance of a similar feat, and in commemoration of it had gold 
mohara struck with Dina Nath’s name on them as well as his 
own. These Dina Nathi mokars are said to be stUl found. 
The secret of the mantras and the powder has been handed 
down, but is known only to the initiated. 


X. Occasions.— Magical rites are practised at 
weddings, during pregnancy, at birth to pro- 
cure ofispring and ensure its safety and to deter-, 
mine and predict its sex, and to resuscitate the 
dead. 

(1) Marriage.— The magic practised at a wedding 
is often symbolical. For example, just as naked 
women plough the soil in times of scarcity to 
ensure a crop, so at weddings a Telugu bridegroom 
of the Balija caste performs a mimic ploughing 
ceremony, stirring up earth in a basket vath a 
stick or miniature plough.* Similar rites are in 
vo^e among the Palli,® Kamma,® Sambadavan,^ 
and Tottiyan.® The Kamma bride carries seed- 
lings in’ ier lap, apparently to be planted W the 
^oom. Among the Kapu a milk-post of Odina 
iVodier is set up, and, if it takes root and flourishes, 
it is a happy omen.® An Unni bride plants a 
jasmine shoot, whose flowers she should present to 
the deity. The parting of the bride’s hair with a 
thorn is probably an imitation of the ploughing 
rite.^1 


The Indian conceptions that all life is one, and 
that life is something tangible or material, come 
out in several rites. Thus, at the beginnii^ of .a 
wedding, the Bedar scatter rice and 

iAriArQv.[i896]86a. 
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seed on some white-ant earth near five pots filled 
with water. By the time the wedding is concluded, 
these seeds have sprouted and are culled by the 
pair, taken to the village well, and cast into it — 
obviously to ensure tlieir fertility.^ An Idaiyan 
couple sow nine kinds of grain in seven trays,® 
and the Mala groom digs with his knife a few 
furrows, which his bride fills with grain and waters 
after he has covered it up.® Apparently the wide- 
spread custom of pounding grain at weddings has 
a similar origin. This is done by five women, 
in Bombay.* 

The grindstone is also used among the Bhondftri 
in Madras ; the bridegroom stands on it, while 
women bring a mill-stone and powder three kinds 
of grain with it ; then he sits on the dais, and a 
number of married womeu each touch seven times 
with a grinding-stone an areca nut placed on his 
head.® A Bedar couple are invited by the Brahman 
priest to stand on a grinding-mill placed beneath 
thepandal.^ 

Among the Agamudaiyan a grinding-stone and 
a roller, representing the god Siva and the goddess 
Sakti, are placed in the north-east corner at the 
actual wedding, and at their side pans contain- 
ing nine kinds of seedlings are set. Seven pots 
are arranged in a row between the stone and a 
branched lamp, and married women bring water 
from seven streams and pour it into a pot m front 
of the lamp.’ The grinding-stone is also used in 
Bombay.® 

The future offspring of the union is symbolized 
among the Komati by a doll which is rocked in a 
cradle, but both the prospective parents profess 
lack of leisure to look after it.® The Parivaram 
use a stone rolling-pin to represent the child, which 
the husband hands over to the wife, who accepts it 
as ‘ the milk is ready. * The Konga VeJlala bride- 
groom takes some fruit and a pestle to a stone, 
which he worships. It is supposed to represent 
the Kongu king whose sanction to every marriage 
used to be necessary, and the pestle represents the 
villagers j but the fruit is not explained, and the 
myth is probably astiological.“ A newly- married 
Be^ or Boya couple sit on a pestle, and are 
anointed after rice has been showered over thern.^ 
In Bombay the rice-powder is used to personate 
the baby.^'- 

Fertility can also be communicated to a bride by 
placing a cMld in her lap, and fruit is an effective 
substitute for one.^* On the same principle women 
whose husbands are alive are admitted to take part 
in marriage rites, more especially if they have 
sons living j whereas widows and those whose chil- 
dren have died should be excluded, at least from 
the more significant rites. Similarly, widowers 
are excluded from certain functions.^’ Unmarried 
girls may, however, take the place of married 
women ; e.g,, among the Badaga, married women 
or virgins, preferably the bridegroom’s sisters, go 
to a stream in procession to bring water for cooking 
purposes in decorated new pots. 

Water as a source of fertility also plays a great 
part in wedding rites. Thus bathing is an ebenti^ 
part of the ritual for both parties at weddipgs, and 
visits to a well or stream are; veiy ^eommoh. The 
use of pots full of water is to be explained in the 
same way. Thus ^Ong the Alitkar^bf, Bombay 
a couple already married1fc>ring pott frpih a]^tt^s 
house to that of each party to the marriage, and 
after an elaborate dte the hoy pours water fr a 

1 Thurston, i. 205. ® it 859^ Ik, JVi 864;: 
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jar. A jar also plays a prominent part in other 
rites, including a widow’s re-marriage.^ 

Fish being an emblem of fertility, they are often 
caught by the bridal pair— g.g., among theGudigara 
of Madras ; ® the Holeya let the fish go after kiss- 
ing them.® But the K§atriya, in Madras, only 
pretend to catch them,* as do the Nambutiri 
Brahmans.® 

The potter’s wheel, symbolical of the creative 
power which fashions the earth as it fashions clay, 
IS also in evidence at weddings. The clay is formed 
into a revolving lump, like a ^ihga, and wheel and 
clay together bear a strong resemblance to the 
conjunction of lihga and yonL^ 

The Pole-star (lihruva in northern India) is called 
Arundhati in Madras, and, as the wife of the 
Vasisriia, is pointed out to the bride as the model 
of conjugal fidelity.’ 

(2) Birth , — Magical rites to procure children are 
very usual. A typical rite, often resorted to by 
barren women, consists in burning do\vn seven 
houses. In Madras a Key! woman sometimes 
throws a cock down in front of the cloth on which 
portraits of ancestors are sewn, and makes obeisance 
to it,® and this cures her sterility. Bathing is also 
a cure for this misfortune, especially bathing over 
a corpse. 

In the Andamans a pregnant woman sows seed.® 
Pregnancy, moreover, involves peculiar risks neces- 
sitating the protection of magic^®and the avoidance 
of various acts, such as stepping over the heel- 
ropes of a horse, which might; appai-ently cause 
protracted labour, or crossing a running stream, 
which would result in miscarriage— a common 
belief in the Pan jab. In Tra van core tamarind 
juice is dropped into a pregnant woman’s mouth 
to cast out aevils.^® 

When his wife’s first pregnancy is announced, 
a Kota husband in Madras lets his hair grou^ long 
and leaves his finger nails uncut, and on the child’s 
birth he is under pollution till he sees the next 
crescent moon.^® A Mukkuvan husband also lets 
his hair grow until the third day after the birth. 
A coco-nut, betel leaves, and areca nuts are laid 
at the place where he sits to be shaved, and the 
coco-nut is smashed to pieces by one of his own 
sept.^* A Nambtttiri BrShman also remains un- 
shorn while any of his wives are pregnant.^ 

Pre-natal divination to ascertain and magic to 
determine the child’s sex are also common. Thus 
the Cheruman in Madras employ devil-drivers, 
who seat the woman in front of a tent-like struc- 
ture with a coco-nnt-palm flower in her lap. 
When cut open, the fruits predict the child’s sex, 
the birth or twins, and the child’s expectation of 
life or death. The goddess Kali is supposed to be 
present in the tent, and prayer is ofiered to her 
to cast out the devil from the woman’s body.“ 

Another rite which is believed to influence the 
child’s sex is the so-called smanta of the Sfidras 
in Madras. In a first pregnancy, water or human 
milk is poured over , the. woman’s backv^by her 
husband’s sister,’^’ . . v ■ : 

To ensure that :the child; shall be a male the 
is performed: in the; third month of 
pre^ancy, the wife fasting that day until she 
IS Sd -by Jh^ husband with a grain of com and 
twoTbehns male organ. Some- 

times ctebi is poured over them befom she swallows 
theni, and ehe also pours juice of A grass into her 
right nostril. ^® 

1 jOiait Hoxtograph 52, Bthnogr&pMcalSwrvey of 
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Quite distinct from this Brahmanical rite is one 
observed in the seventh month in Travancore. 

The woman goes to the foot of a tamarind tree, where she 
receives a thread seven yards long. This she entwines round 
a tree, and, if it breaks, eitlier she or her child will soon die. 
Next day the thread is unwound, and her husband gives her 
a handful of imnarind leaves. On re-entering the house, 
he also gives her tamarind juice to drink, pouring it through 
his hands into hers. The priestess employed in this nte 
then pours oil on her navel, and from the manner of its 
fall divines the child*8 sex. As she drinks the juice, the 
woman leans against a cutting from a mango, which is then 
planted ; and, if it fails to strike root, the child is doomed to 
adversity. 1 


Among the polyandrous KammSlan the woman’s 
brother gives her rice gruel mixed with juices of 
the tamarind, mango, and Eihiscus,^ 

In protracted laoour the washings of a brick 
from the fort of Chakabu or Chakrabhyu Amin 
near Pehoa are potent, or it suffices to draw a plan 
of the fort aiicf drink the water into which the 
picture has been washed off.^ The origin of this 
rite is obscure. The * fort of Chakabu ’ is a game 
played by children : they make a maze on paper, 
and one child finds his way through it with a 
pencil. A dot within represents the treasure j 
which it is supposed to contain. Vaisnavas of 
the Vallablia sampracldjjcti or school, often make 
their drti in this shape.^ 

Difficult labour is dealt with in parts of Madras 
by calling in a woman who has had an ‘easy 
time’; she presents the patient with betel, etc., 
and, if that fails, a line of persons drawn up pass 
water from hand to hand until it reaches the 
woman who had the ‘ easy time,’ and she gives 
some of it to the sufferer. Hero the luck or 
quality of the one woman is transmitted to the 
other. 

In one caste, the Malas of the Telugu country, 
who are Pariahs, the placenta is put in a pot in 
which are mm leaves and the whole is buried, lest 
a dog or other animal should carry it ofi^ which 
would make the child a wanderer.® 

(3) Death,— -A. magical rite of resuscitation is 
practised by the Dasaris, a class of priests who 
minister to Sudras, in Madras. If a Dasari is 
offended, he will revenue himself by self-mutilation 
or even by cutting off his own head. News of this 
is miraculously carried to all his caste-fellows, and, 
when eolleetei, they display their magical powers 
by frying fish whicn come to life again on being 
placed in water, by joining together limes cut in 
two, and, finally, by bringing the suicide to life 
again. The rite can fail only if the victim’s wife 
is in pollution or when the rite is not carried out 
reverently,® . 

2 , Agents. — First-born children have power to 
stop ram. Muslims say that they can do so by 
stripping naked and standing bn their heads, heels 
in the air. In Calcutta they need only make a 
candle of cloth and bum it.’ A firrt-bom son 
leaning against anything will, it is believed in S. 
India, attract a thnnder-bolt to it.® Girls bora in 
the asterism of Mula are believed in S. India to 
place their mother-in-law in a comer, make 
her a widow, and so such a ml, if her mother is 
not already a widow, finds difficulty in securing 
a husband,® 


Just as charms are made out of various natural 
. substances, so such substances often possess magical 
, jHJwers. The acacia is inhabited by Sbjinn, but its 
wood is unlucky only if used to make or mend a 
; bed ; no one will be able to sleep on it. Here 
! . 1 Thurston, fi. 410, This rite cannot be said to correspond to 
the pu7hscmna^ which is intended to influence the sex of 
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the spirit in the tree appears to endue it with 
jiiagical properties j a man who conveys himself 
in servitude to the spirit of this tree will get all 
that he wants, but only at the risk of his life. For 
twenty-one days he must take a pot full of w-ater 
daily to the jungle, and on his w^ay back cast half 
of it upon a particular tree ; on. the twenty-first 
night he will be irresistibly drawn towards it ; the 
devil will appear to him, and, if he escapes death, 
he will get all that he wants as the price of his 
bondage.^ The tree called harkhar ( Celtis cmimsia) 
has magical properties; any one cutting it dowm 
or tampering with it loses all his hair and becomes 
very ill. It yields a milk which raises blisters, 
and even to sit in its sliade, while it is exuding it, 
has that effect. Indeed it is dangerous to sit in 
its shade at any time. This belief is current 
in the MuiTee Hills, in the Fan jab, but in that 
very part the Gtijars use amulets of hatkar (its 
usual Indian name) to ward off the evil eye {na^ar) 
from both men and cattle, and its fruit is also 
much relished.® 

To cure scorpion bite the insect should at once 
be caught and burnt, and the smoke allow'ed to 
touch the bite.® To cure saya^ or consumption, 
in a child (said to be due to enchantment caused 
by ashes taken from a burning place and throwm 
over or near the child) the parents should give 
away salt equal to the child’s weight.* Tootliache 
is cured by a magical rite which consists in spread- 
ing sand over a clean piece of board and writing 
on it tlie first six letters of the Arabic alphabet. 

The patient then holds his aching tooth between 
his thumli and index finger, and touches each 
letter in larn with a pointed instrument. When 
he reaches the sixth fetter, if not before, he will 
be cured. At each he should be asked if he is 
cured, and, when he says that he is, he should be 
asked how long he wishes for relief. He should 
reply * two years,’ as that is the limit of the 
charm’s efficacy.® 

After a bad dream, a Garo, in Assam, collects a 
reed-like grass and is beaten with it by a priest, 
who repeats certain exorcisms. Then they carry 
a cock to the nearest stream, kill it, and let its 
blood fall into a toy boat ; the boat is launched, 
and as it starts the dreamer bathes in the water. 

The prayers, the chastisement, and the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the boat is allowed to carry 
otf the ill-luck.® 

On the first day of sowing sugar-cane, sweetened 
rice is brought to the field, and women smear the 
outside of the vessel with it, after which it is 
given to the labourers. Next morning a woman 
puts on a necklace and walks round the field, 
winding thread on a spindle. This custom is 
falling mto disuse,’ 

Magic squares are in vogue among Hindus.. 
Thus one which totals 90 lengthways cures quartan 
ague ; one totalling 100 every way causes excess . 
of milk in cows and women and of ghi in a chum ; 
one totalling 130 every way will, , if worn round 
! one’s neck or in one’s pagfl (turban), bring any 
person under one’s power;® and one totalling 15 
each brings luck and is commonly found on 
shops. Squares totalling 55 and 20 each way should 
be placedT under one’s seat to ensure success at . . . 

play*® .C,.: 
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The power of magic is so great that by mere 
assertion of its potency a hir, or demon, may he 
brought into subjection. 

, Fast the whole of a ninth lunar day falling: on a Friday, and 
111 the evening eat sweet rice milk. At 8 p.m. don red clothes 
perfumed, and make a circle of red lead on the ground. Sit in 
Its centre with four cardamons, some catechu, betel-nuts, and 
eight cloves. Light a lamp fed with clarified butter and say ; 
Incantation can break down the stars ’ 5000 times-and a demon 
wU be at your service.^ 

• — Muhammadans classify magic as 

high ( ulwi)^ divine [ralynidnl)^ low (sijll)^ and satanic 
[shaitani). In divine magic perfection consists in 
knowledge of the greatest of God’s names — the 
ism-al-a zam. which is imnnrtAd atiIw 


ism-iU>azam, which is imparted only to the elect, 
and by whicli the dead can be raised. But God’s 
other names, and those of Muhammad and of the 
good Jinn, are also efficacious, and written charms 
are composed of them or of passages from the 
Imuran, as well as of mysterious combinations of 
numbers, diagrams, and figures, Satanic magic is 
condemn^ by all good Maslims, It depends on 
Sat^s aid and that of the eviiy^W, who ascend 
to the lowest heaven and hear the angels so that 
they can assist magicians. Enchantment ialsih/i^) 
is a branch of this magic; but, as it has been 
studi^ with good intent and with the aid of good 
Jinn, there is a science of enchantment which may 
^ regarded ^ lawful. Enchantment results in 
death, paralysis, affliction with irresistible passion, 
possession, or metamorj^hosis. Metamorpnosis is 
effected by spells or invocations to the jinn aecom- 
sprinkling of dust or water on the 
o transformed. Against enchantment 

and other evils a talisman {tllism), Le. mystical 
characters, astrological or otherwise magi^l, or 
on which they are engraved, is 
effective. When rubbed, it calls up its servants. 

which is also practised 
by the aid of ShaitSn, is obtained by magic, by 
mvoked names, and by burning perfumes. Its 
forms are ; darb (d-mandal, inscribing the en- 
chanters circle,® 4arb al^aml, the movii^ of sand 

'“pee is said to be dedicated 
?ho Muhammadans on 

when starting on a journey.® 
rv.o'^* names of 'All and the vmS/ms are used in 
according to the abjad, orletter- 
^ computation. iJotices of the 

uncommon in Indo-Persian his- 
wurW^iiy“^ practised on the Mughal 

is acquainted with the olive of 

Indns. It IS black with a little red and yellow or 

onfv lor^^ri tr ^ n’sed 

only for swmMing over wounds and stinss bv 

“®- worship it as ago/ 

*<^®. is known as the aaS 

* A® in Arabia. Jasper Ita 

or*^‘luttd 
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stone ’), when olive, green-yellow, or opaque gr 
in charms ; and, when white, in medic 


’ .. 68 a, 


5^een, 

^ — — vvr,’ “.vr» niiiuo, Hi iucdicine. 

The hair of a child will never turn white if a piece 
of it be tied on his neck at birth. If a piece is tied 
on the right wrist, he will be immune to witchcraft 
and the evil eye. Tied to a woman’s thigh, it en- 
sures painless labour ; and, if by the light of lailat 
m~qadiT (the night when Muhammad spake with 
God) a man be sketched over it and the picture 
worn over the head, the wearer will be safe from 
wounds in battle.^ 

III. Maqic and RELlQiON.-^lt has been held 
by many scholars that in ancient India the con- 
fusion of magic and religion was rife, just as it 
survived among other peoples that had risen to 
higher levels of culture. H. Oldenberg® regards 
the sacriffcial ritual of the earliest known period 
^ pervaded with primitive magic, and he teUs us 
that the ntes celebrated at marriage, initiation, 
and the anointment of a king are complete models 
of magic of every kind, and that the forms em- 
Pa £ X, ^^Stest antiquity. Sylvain 

L6vi 8 observes of the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Brahmanas that they have all the characteristics of 
a magical operation, effective by its own energy, 
independent of the divinities, and capable of pro- 
dueing evU as well as good ; it is only distinguish- 
able from magic in that it is regular and obligatory, 
^ that boUi matters are treated in the same works, 
i hus the Samamdhdna Brdhmana is a hand-book 
of incantations and sorcery, as is the Adbhuta 
Bra^Va portion of the §advvmSa Brahnutna. 
M. Bloomfield < also holds that witohcraft became 
intimately blended with the holiest Vedic rites, 
.popular superstitions having 

SSotf p ik ‘ ‘® of tfie Brahman 

] nests wh(^vere unable and possibly unmlling to 
cleanse It from the mass of folk-belief which fur- 
f^aland,® in his introduction to the 
enlarges on the agreement between 
old Vedas and the shaman- 
ism of the so'call^ savage. Indeed, some authori- 
ties would derive Brahman from brahman, • a magic 
if they are right, the Brahman wo^d 
seem to have been a ma^cian before he was a 
priest. 

j^^®£ Frazer^ also points out 
how in India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the real religion of the common folk 
app^rs always to have been a belief in a vast 
multitude of spirits of whom many, if not most 
are mischievous and harmful. This belief subsets 

dhfftm Brahmanism, Bud- 

dhism, and Islam, which may come and go ; and 

<^2<ienberg for 

the Vedic and Monier Williams for the modem 
deep-seated and universal 
belief in the existence of spirits, which fill all 
created matter — the sky, the earth trees bAa<*fsi 
the earthly waters and clouds— that many, if not 
practices are to be ascribed, at 
m their inception. At every stage of a rifnai 
^orifice, spirits have to^ 

’wiUing -v&tiin is tethered 
for the sacrifice junsfr lw cni^ shajE^ and erected 

m Ze»ir<*ftnwtna;^Paris, 1808 , 
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with the most minute precautions against their 
sinister influences. Every point in sacnflcial ritual 
is symbolical, but the guiding principle in it is not 
magical, but religious. By the part of the stake 
which is dug in the sacrificer gains the lower 
world of the fathers, by its middle part that of 
men, and by its top the world of the gods. But 
this winning of the three worlds is conditional 
on his success in averting the onslaughts of evil 
spirits. In the whole ritual of animal-sacriflce at 
the stake {yupa), as prescribed by the &atapatha 
Br&hmanay there is no trace of magic or of magical 
practices.^ 

A question of minor interest is whether Indian 
magic w’as derived from or has influenced that of 
Arabia and the Nearer East. The Skr. word 
Ulpdy * black magic,^ may be the original form of 
sijii, or, conversely, the Arab -word si^i may have 
been Sanskritized as silpd, A typical rite in 
^Ipd illustrates the spiritual basis of belief in 
magic. When performed with the object of de- 
stroying an enemy, it is known as chel, or ghd^t 
in the United Provinces. A vessel is fiUed with 
iron nails, knives, etc., and sent by certain incan- 
tations through the air until it descends on the 
victim’s head and kills him. But, if a river inter- 
venes, a sacrifice to the spirit called ghatbai (lit. 

‘ ferryman ’), which is supposed to guard the river, 
must be made to induce him to let the vessel 
cross. ^ Thus black magic has to reckon with the 
spirits, however it works and whatever its origin. 

LixBiiATuaE.— i. The Hindu literature is vast, but mostly un- 
published. It comprises many treatises on special topics— s.p., 
the KashtatUi^Sukdecjit a Gurmukhi MS, contains only magic 
squares for all kinds of ailments.3 It commences idth the 
Atharvaveda, upon which and other texts is based iUfred 
Hillebrandt, Rdual-LUteraiur i Vedische Opfer und Zauber 
2), Strassburg, 1897. 

ii. The Shi'a Muhammadans, who are prone to occultism, 
have six books on magic : the Ja*afar Jdma, Safinat al-nijdtt 
Tubfat al-awdm, Mahaj aMa*wat, Mukdrim al-ikhldq^ and 
Anwdr i-NaWndnipa, The Sunnis also have books on magic : 
such are the MujatrabdUuDlrbi and the Naqsk-i^Sulaimdn.^ 

H. A. Bose. 

MAGIC (Iranian).—!. Religion and magic.— 
Although religion and magic arc two essentially 
difierent things, the interpenetration of the two | 
is fairly common ; but nowhere are they so intri- i 
cately commingled as in Mazdeism. 

First of all, a clear line of demarcation has to 
be traced between the real doctrine of Zoroaster, 
as it is expounded in the Gdthds, and the Later 
Avesta. 

In the Gathic hymns we find a religion of a 
highly moral character. It admits of no deity 
besides Ahura Mazda except personified moral 
entities, and it expressly nndertakes a struggle 
against the lower hmiefs and the magical practices 
of the people of the time. The cult of the daevas 
in general and the nocturnal orgiastic sacrifices in 
which haoma {q.v*) was dimnk by the worshippers 
were specially condemned.® 

The Later Avesta also anathematizes the sor- 
cerers iydtu) and witches {pairika), but many of 
the beliefs and practices which Zoroaster had 
associated with them have found their way back 
into religion. The whole subject is rendered all 
the more intricate by the fact that a coherent 
system has been formed from a combination of 
the superior elements of the Zoroastrian creed 
. (sophisticated to a great extent by adaptation to 
a lower standard of religious thought) and the 
popular and inferior beliefs of the Iranian people, 
mmuding much that is in origin magical. As is 
well -known, this is the system called dualism 
It 4s based on the assumption that there 
are two cosmic elements, the one created by 

1 J. P. Vogel, 'Tlie Sacrificial PoSta of Isapur,’ in AreliBBO' 
logical Survey Report for 1910-11, Calcutta, 1914, p. 44 f. 

a mNQ i. i 351. s pyQ ii. g 901. 4 2&. L § 685. 

s Moulton, Earlii Zoroanti-ianim, p. 71 f. . 


Ahura Mazda, the real god, and the other by 
his adversary, Angra Mainyu. Every creature 
of the wise lord is good, but all that has been 
created by his foe is evil. Each creator has thus 
communicated to his creatures his own specific 
nature and power. His creatures both share in 
their lord’s natural and supernatural power and 
must assist him in the incessant struggle which 
is going on between the good and the evil spirit — 
a contest which will not be settled before the end 
of this world. 

It follows that good creatures have a power 
over evil ones and evil over good. Of course, we 
may imagine that a good being, when he neutral- 
izes the evil deeds of his opponent, acts, after all, 
as a depository of his creator’s power; but in 
practice it is as though he had a real and effective 
power of his own against demons. 

A good work is an act of war, capable of helping 
efieetively towards the triumph of good over evfl 
and having, therefore, an efficacy of its own to 
conjure and oppose the noxious activity of evil 
creatures such as evil spirits; and this is very 
much like the efficacy ascribed to magical rites. 

The only difference between such an activity and 
magic is that, with the latter, material interests 
are generally at stake, whereas, in the majority 
of Mazdean religious acts, the concern is mostly 
supra-terrestrial, being the religious purity of the 
faithful {aSavan) as a preparation for the future 
happiness of the blest. The contrary state, the 
impurity of the imps of the druj {dregmnts}, has 
to be destroyed. 

2. Purification.— For the Zoroastrian the normal 
me£^ of getting rid of an impurity acquired by 
sin is to outweigh it by merit a process which, 
of course, is far from being magical. Sin, how- 
ever, being in Iranian eyes not only a breach of 
order which has to be repaired by repentance and 
good works, but a positive product of the evil 
*’ 5 , of the evil creation, produces a substantial, 

5 h invisible, pollution— a moral disease like a 
j illness— and death likewise results from 
some mysterious contrivance of the originators of 
all evil, A material means of removing that pollu- 
tion is therefore requisitioned, just as a remedy 
by its beneficial properties, as a piece of gooa 
creation, cures an ordinary disease. The power 
of purifying man from impurity belongs in the 
I highest degree to water— an eminently good ele- 
ment ©f Mazda’s creation. Besides water, other 
substances — e.g., gaoinaeza (urine of cattle) — are 
supposed to have great power to purify. The 
rites of purification by means of these suostances 
are strictly fixed, as in a magical proceeding : the 
priest has to sprinkle every part ot the body in a 
definite order, beginning with the head, tul the 
druj is expelled from the left toes, which are the; - 
last refuge of the evil spirit. Do^ have a sped- . 
ally powerfuL wholesome influence. More intri- . 
cate cderaonies tending to the same result existed 
besides this relatively simple one — 6.y., the gi’eat - ^ 
purification of the nine nights (Fahl. bara^tvim 
nH iaba) expounded in Vend, ix.; the ground is . 
prepared, holes are dug, and furrows are dra^,; 
according to a strict ritual ; gaoma^a is put Shto;'^'; 
the holes, the patient rubs the ground, .and 
sprinkled with water and perfumes by of f 

a spoon and a stick of a fixe^.siz^ etci: ,The;Jr9^ , ; 
ceeding cannot, however, be completely iddlMed : 
with magic, because, howev^ matexmLt^e concept 
of purity may have been Jii the thought of the 
Iranian people at that time^ it w after all, a 
duty not confined to human interests in this world, 
because the activity of the purifying substances and 
acts derives from an ei^ntially beneficent pow'er, 
whereas the coimter-spells; although tending to 
1 Moolion, p. 144. 
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centralize noxious influences, are 
wh*Xthly“oppost’ and?Ltf“ lec^use^the rites, 

„%.• WttSTii 4“ ' 

MMda has put into his hands for a contest in 
whicU he is serving the lord’s interests. Never- 
theless, it is clear that a real degeneration 
maodc has taken place in these ceremonies, and 
Sso that many aA ancient magical prescription 
to a^rting evils may have Seen introduced. 
This process is analogous to that "I 

serve in Mazdaism from Zoroaster to the Later 

"^Mo^Teings,' like the amesM spentas {[q.v.'] 
justice, good spirit, piety, etc.), have been 
Lto— orNather, identified •with— the gemi of hre, 
cattle, earth, etc., and Sraosha, ‘obedience, has 
become a good spii'it protecting men during the 
night agaiLt demons and sorcerers, having the 
cock and the dog as his assistants in this task 
(Bund. xix. 33).^ 

Sacrifice.— Of sacrifice we may say much the 
same as of pmifications. Neither to the Indians 
nor to the Iranians was the sacrifice properly a 
magical act. Oldenherg Ms quite nght w^en he 
says that sacrifice is in Vedic times a girt to the 
god, which, in the mind of the sacnficer, is to 
influence the intentions of the deity, not 
way of compulsion, hut by securing his powerful 
soodivill. This conception, however, was likely to 
degenerate, and did. Indra and Ami are some- 
times described as being mastered by the sacrihcei . 

Agni, the fire, is regarded as a miniature of the 
sun, the great hre, and, by Mndling fire, one gets 
the sun to rise. Indeed, the 

says that the sun would not rise if the fire- 
sacrifice did not tahe place. A similar process 
can be traced in IrSn, where the sacrifice is 
given its place in the general cosmic conflict, so 

Ms^iKore than an act of worship ; it is of, 

the gods. Gods, like men, need food and dnnk to be strong , 

, like men, they need praise and encouragement to te of good 
: cheer. When not strengthened by the sacrifice, they fly helpless 
before their foes.’’* . , 

Sacrifice has thus a value of its own inde- 
pendently of the will of the gods. It is^ an act 
of war, helping God in His struggle against the 
evil creation, so much so that gods also have to 
practise cult : 

‘Auharmazd performed the spiritual YasaSn ceremony with 
the arcliangels (arrmhospeTidan) in the Eapitvm Gab, and 
in the Yoi^n he supplied eveiy means for overcoming the 
adversary.’ 5 

The value of sacriiice in itself is also to be 
discerned in the fact that it produces^ merits in- 
dependently of the piety and attention of the 
siicriilcer. If he does not obtain them for himself, 
they are not lost, but are collected in a store iganj) 
of merits.^* The sacrifice of the haoma {=Ind. 
soma), although itself not really magibal in principle, 
was specially prone to develop in that direction. 

- The haoma^soma, in the thought of the .proto- 
. . Aryans, was a plant wherein readed an extra- 
, . ordinary strengSh of life capable of giving im- 
■ .mortality to tJie gods, who were supposed to live 
y . on it like the Homeric gods on diEi^po<ri€t, and of 
giving a superexaltation of life to man, in whom it. 
■■■ f; Ij. C: Oa»rt,eIli, Philosophie retiglexm du Hazd6iame, ftais, 

Oldsnberg, Bd^ion des Veda^ Berlin, 1894, p. 8W1 
r ?v ■: >n. iii. 15 fOldenberig, p. 1 10) ; SBB xu. 
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cauised intoxication. As was smd above, the 
orgiastic sacrifice had been banished from Gathi 
region in company with the magical procedure of 
the^n-worstiippers. In the post-Gathic period 
we see it reappear, hut it has been depnved of its 
savage character and turned into a mystical 
Not only was it supposed to center a greatei 
kitensity of human life, but it was regai'ded as a 
Mghly toeficial spirit, imparting t® “an 
gift of spiritual life and a title to the snpra- 
terrestrial reward.^ It led to a division into two 
\aomas> The one, the actual plant, was the 
yellow hamui, the supra-terre^nal, caUed 

the white fiaoma, was identified with the tiee 

gaokerena (Paid, gd^i-i) ‘ J^tUe 

of the sea Vonru-KrtSa . . . that is called the 
All-healer” and on which rest the seeds of all 
plants.* ^ It is by drinking the gaokerena tnni, men 
on the day of the resun-ection will become immortal. 
For that reason it was customary to put a drop oi 
haoma on the lips of a dying Zoroastrian. ^aoma, 
having been made the principle of all life and 
fecundity, was supposed to receive its healing 
power from Vohu Manah, and to be the son of 
Abura Mazda. This mysterious power of the 
drink of life is an approach to niagic, although 
it is extended to domains to which healing and 
vivifying power cannot normally attain— the 
sift of swiftness to horses in races, of healthy 
children to pregnant w;oinen, and 
to girls. Moreover, it is, in the traditions of the 
Indo-Iranians, closely connected with a mystical 
bird wliich took the soma -haoma from the place 
where it lay hidden and brought it to gods and 
men.® The Avesta speaks of the bird Saena, which 
is the Simurgh of the Persians, who make him play 
the same part as the bird Varengana in. 

35 f . — a part wliicli is completely magical. 

‘ Get thee a feather of the wide-feathered bird 

Zftraihushtra. With that feather thou shalt rub thj 
(Ser then stalt 

He who hath a hone of the migiity bird or a feathei of the 
miffhtv bird gaineth (divine) favour. J»o one, (however) 
maffnifloentT ^teth hin or tumeth him to fiignt ; he fiwt 
gaineth. homage, he first ^inetb) glory”, the feather of the 
bird of birds bestbwetb hdp.' 

Thus we have here to do with a real amulet. 

4 . Spells.— If the sacrifice is apt to degenerate 
into a magical rite, prayer may become a spell. 
The message of Zoroaster to man is a mantkra,, a 
noble word which properly means * utterance, 
‘word,* ‘ordinance,* but has in the Later Avesta 
the meaning of ‘spell* and, indeed, the sermons of 
the Prophet, instead of being a subject for medita- 
tion, are chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, and 
have degenerated into mere spells, the exact pro- 
nunciation of their words achieving what their 
author sought by pure life and dUigence m a noble 
calUng.*^ The finest Mazdean prayers, such as the 
Ahuna Vairya {[q.v.] ParsI, honovar)--n tod of 
profession of faith— have stiffened into a mechanical 
repetition of formulse, and have acquired an infinite 
poW of their own, so much so that they b^ome a 
weapon for the Creator Himself. 'Tho Biw^ahi^ ^ 

(i 21) narrates how Aflhai-mazdj havmg recited the 

Ahunavar and uttered its twentv-one words, con- 
founded the evil spirit and secured l^e victory oyer 
bim.in tlie,fir4 days of creation. The power of the 
same prayer and of some, others is also expoun^ded 
(cf. also Yt xvii: 20). Recited as 
many times ^-is prescribed on every occasion, they 
hel^ as a spell the purification of man,, which is 

in de Oudhm, Amsterdam, 1896- 

g ITS. ^ X”* 

» So Odin is an eagle carries away the . na^ The victor 
Krianu was supposed to have shot off a feather of the eagle 

Amulets (Iranian), vol. iii. p. «8. 

7 Moulton, p. 163. 
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an eating animal with an orange on the day of 
Adar in November as a way of securing happiness, 
giving garlic to one’s friends on the G6s ruz {14th 
!Dec.), and boiling herbs on the same day, in order 
to get rid of demons, fumigation with liquorice on 
the day of Di-milir ruz in order to avoid starva- 
tion or misery, eating apples and datibdils on the 
same day in order to secure success in one’s enter- 
prises, placing betel, walnuts, etc., on a pregnant 
woman’^s bosom, to make her fertile,^ etc. 

The power of fire against evil beings is illus- 
trated by the lighting of a fire on the night of the 
Bahman (Vohu Manah) festival (10th Jan.); This 
tire, on which perfumes Avere thrown, Avas lit under 
the image of the genius in order to repel wild 
beasts. During the whole night it was guarded 
by standing Persians.® Anquetil du Perron re- 1 
orts that on 16 Spendarmat the Parsis used to 
old a spell, written on a slieet of paper, in the 
smoke of a fire, in which they had put pieces of 
horn from an animal killed on the festival of Mihr, 
cotton seed, resin, and garlic, in order to remove 
the dim [dalva) from their houses.® The magic 
for rain has survived in the custom of pouring out 
Avater on 30th Jan. in order to obtain rain during 
the year.** 

In the last days of the Persian year the souls of 
the^ departed are said to come and pay a visit to 
their relatives, Avho prepare a sumptuous meal for 
them. The souls— or, rather, framshis (g.v.) 

— a,re supposed to gaze at the food and smell it.® 
This also, no doubt, is a survival of the beliefs con- 
cerning the fravashis. 

The use of the Gathic hymns and of the chief 
Zor^strian prayers as spells against diseases or 
against the evil eye is current to this day among 
the representatives of the Mazdean faith. 

* In order to avert the influence of the evil eye or to cure a 
child of some disease, a parent will occasionally hire themobeds 
... to read from the Yasna, the Yashts, or the Khordah 
Avesta ; and when women are childless, they will sometimes 
pay to have the Vendid&d Sadah recited by the priests, in order 
that the curse of sterility may be removed.’ c 

J. J. Modi knows of charms for diseases of the eye’ 
or for avoiding pollution from contact with all tliat 
comes from the human body — e.gr., hair or naUs.® 
Amulets are also used for the same purpose.® 

LITERATDB.B,— -There is no special book on Iranian magic. 
The general bibliography on Mazdaism has to be consulted, 
especially the translation of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter 
Paris, 1892-93); J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastriani&n, 
London, 191S. For speUs and charms see literature at end of 
art. Charms and Amdlbts (Iranian). For Parsis cf. J. A. 
Decourdemahche, in BTP aodh. pL908] 209 If. ; D. Menant, Les 
Parsis, Paris, 1898. A. J. CaENOY. 

MAGIC (Japanese). — Japanese magic is such a 
vast subject that, if we were to treat it systemati- 
cally, with all its logical divisions and subdivisions, 
it Avould be almost impossible to give even a bare 
index to the volume that would have to be writt^ 
to describe it. We shall, therefore, dismiss every- 
thing that springs from foreign influences, and 
even in Japanese^ magic proper we shall ignore 
the general classifications under which the in- 
numerable details supplied by the rich literature 
of the country might ^ arranged. We shall con- 
fine our attention to emphasizing the essential 
point, Adz. the existence of magic in the very heart 

1 Menant, Les Parsis, p. 116. 

3 Decourdemancbe, p. 214. 3 Menant, p. 108. 

« Decourdomaiicbe, p. 215. « lb, ; Menant, p. 106. 

8 A. y. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Pres^, Eew York, 
HI 1M6, p. 878 f. ; Khudayar Sheriyw, ia Sir Jamseijee Jejeeblm 
3/ffdrMSfl Jubilee Vol,, Bombay, 1914, p. 299 f. . 

7 J. J. Modi, ^Charms or Amulets tois some. Disease ol the 
333-346 (reprinted in Modi^s AnEiropth 
fciweof Papers, Boaibay pp. 4S-m * , ■ . . 

a Modi, Two Iranian Incantations,* JASB viiL 0909] 
ireipnnted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 

® * Nirang-l- Jashan-i-Buragatin * aiui * An Ayesta AuWe , 

let for Contracting- Friendship v; C1900} 398-406„ 418-425 

(reprinted in A nthropologieai Papers, pp, _ 


of the national religion, in the most authentic 
documents of pure Shinto. 

For this purpose we must apply chiefly to the 
ancient rituals (norifo) collected in the Sngishiki 
in the 10th cent., although several of these — and 
precisely those that contain most of the magical 
element — were certainly composed at a much 
earlier date, even before the most ancient mytliico- 
liistorical works, the Kojiki and the Nihongi, which 
Avere written in the 8th century. By glancing 
over the most typical of these norito, and explain- 
ing them Avith the help of certain related passages 
in the Kojiki and the Nihongi or in other equally 
ancient sources, rather than by abstract classifica- 
tions, we shall gain a vivid idea of what Japanese 
magic was in its most ancient and most original 
form. 

The old rituals seem to have been not so much 
prayers as magical formulse, solemn incantations, 
and we shall see that at the same time they were 
enveloped in powerful rites by Avhich the magician 
priests of primitive Japan conquered their gods. 

This magical spirit appears at the very beginning 
of the collection, in tne 1st ritual, Toshigoki no 
Matsuriy which was said every year at seed-time 
to obtain a good harvest. The chief priest {naka* 
tomi), who recited it in the name of the emperor,, \ 
addressed the gods in these words : 

* I believe in the luresence of the sovereign gods of the Harvest. 

If the sovereign gods will bestow in many-hundled ears and 
in luxuriant ears the late-ripening harvest which they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will be produced by 
the dripping of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud . 
together between the opposing thighs, then I will fulfll their/ 
praises by setting up the firstfruits in a thousand ears and 
many hundred ears, raising high the sake- jars, filling and rang- 
ing in rows the bellies of the sake- jars, in juice and in ear.* 

Other offerings are then enumerated, among 
which we notice a white horse, a Avhite pig, and : 
a white cock. Noav, a 9th cent, document, the 
Kogoshui, gives the legendary origin of this detail i 
Mi-toshi no Kami, ‘ the §od of the august harvest,^: , 
had ^t his curse on the rice fields ; bat the diviners 
obtained from him, by the gift of these same Avhitc 
animals, the secret of a magical process which en- 
abled them to save the imperilled crop. The ritual 
is, therefore, based on a history of magic. The;./; 
main |>omt to remember from this first TOXt, how-;' ' 
ever, is the conditional character of the offerings , , 
which are to obtain the desired result. The same 
precaution is found again, in the same words, to- ■' 
Avards the end of this document, where the officiant ' 
invokes the gods who preside over the departure ■? 
of the waters on which irrigation depends. This , 
ritual, therefore, is not so much a prayer as a con- \ 
tract, a matter-of-fact agreement, by which the J 
gods receive in advance the remuneration promi^ < 
in exchange for the services expected from theip, 
and thus find themselves morally compelled tQ^': 
render them. We accordingly see at the very he- v ^ 
ginning the familiar nature of the relations between^/ : 
these veiy human gods and the priestly magicihas . /; 
who exploit their power. 

In the 2nd ritual, Ketsuga Matsuri, we agaiff ' ^ 
find this idea of the bond which ihusfc iprite-- 
the ofierings with the services rendered ; :fdr ' ii. 
is ‘in consequence’ of these, offerings .that: 
gods are asked to protect the; and' 

court. W e may also obserYh that, ;df the four go6b' 
worshiped in the templehf Kaau^, the first twq^. 
Take-muca-dzuchi. and T‘ntki:nusni, reprcf v* 
seated by ma^^!^' swords (ci. KojiM, tr. B. 
Chamberlain, S^d ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 36), and:", 
that, the olher.t^, Koyah6 and his wife, are cbn*:{/ 
neeteS with the .famous eclipse in which that godf I'J 
by his ^powerful ritual words,’ helped to bring ^ 
wick the sun-goddess (Kojiki, 64). v:: 

There is the same spirit in the 3rd ritual, 
Oho^imi.no Maisrrri, devoted to the goddess of fo^ . ; / 
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primarily attained by the mai’velloiis power of the 
substances and ceremonies mentioned above. 

No wonder, therefore, if tli^manthra is mentioned 
as a regular means of curing diseases. Vend. xx. 
distinguishes healing by plants, by the knife, and 
, by the manthra^ the last being the most powerful. 
A series of formulae is to be found there for repelling 
both diseases and evil beings. The prayer con- 
tained in Vend. xx. 11 is supposed to be peculiarly 
powerful. It is directed to Airyaman, the healing 
god par excellence. Vend. xxi. 18-23 is also a 
spell against all kinds of diseases, consisting of 
. some fragments of other parts of the Vendndad and 
of some veiy well known prayers. These are the 
means that Airyaman has at his disposal for curing 
the 99,999 diseases created by Angra Mainyu for 
the bane of mankind {Vend. xxii.). Airyaman is 
an old Indo-Iranian god: in the Veda he is an 
ddiiya (Aryaman) who is genere«lly found in 
company with Varuna and Mitra. He is a beneficent 
• ' and helpful god, but in Persia he has been narrowed 
down to the character of a healing god. He sur- 
: vives in Parsiisra as the Izad of heaven, but, in his 
quality of healing god, he is replaced by Faridtln 
{=Thraetaona), who, having killed the dragon Azi 
Dahaka, is supposed to be a powerful enemy to the 
works of evil spirits. The Iranians knew, more- 
over, of a healing fruit, whi^h, according to Bund. 
iii. IS, Ahura Mazda pounded up before his 
. coming to the ox, *so that its damage and dis- 
comfort from the calamity {zanUn) might be less.’ ^ 
On the same footing as the manthra for healing 
* diseases must, of course, he put the numerous 
■ ; incantations and mystical formtdie for removing 
; the pollution inflicted upon anything which has 
come into contact with a corpse. Vend. viii. 14 ff., 
explains that a road whereon the dead bodies 
-^of dogs or men have been carried cannot he traversed 
- again by men or flocks, till the yellow dog with four 
- : eyes or the white dog with yellow ears has gone 
. three times across it and an GiJmrmm has gone 
: along it, saying aloud the fiend-smiting wofas of 
" the Konomr. Vend, vii 28 flf. contains the method 
of purifying wood which has been in contact with 
. a corpse, and formulae for all kinds of good elements 
. infected by the same pollution (cf. Vend, x., xi., 
/etc, ). In such cases the GdtTids had become a mere 
V spell (ef. Vend. x. Iff.). The reason of this custom 
; -with regard to corpses is originally a magiGai one, 
. which has been fitted into the general Mazdean 
system. It is the old conviction of mankind that 
death, like illness, cannot occur without the 
, maleficent intervention of some spirit, which has 
'- therefore to be averted. For a Mazdean to die 
: . was to pass into the power of the d^nij Nasu. 
Hence it was necessary to minimize the evil 
produced by this demon by protecting aJi good 
: beings and substances from its power and freeing, 
; as. soon as possible, the beings or substances that 
had fallen into its hands. The intervention of 
maleficent beings and the utility of spells were felt 
iz many other circumstances— m the case of 
a wmman on eve of child-bfrth ( Vend, xxi; 8 , 
12, 16), or when some accident occurred to cattle.® 
5 . Fire.— Among the elements which have to be 
kept carefully from any poliutic:i, fire occupies a 
' prominent position. It is well knowi:: that among 
■f . the Parsis it enjoys a veneration which ic not far 
from being superstitious. 'Here, the process is uot 
di^enerative one, hut rather the elevation of an 
1.V j elementery and, to a great extent, magical belief 
g., which is common to many nations, but which is 
^^:iq«scially Indo-Iranian (cf. art. Fire, Fire-gods, 
1)- Fire is the gr^t purifier, which illumih- 
the night, keeps off bitter cold and wild beasts, 
.-w such, is the gmt enemy of demons and 
IS.- ■ 

*5 : ■ ■ * Geiger, Osiirdn£BcAs KviCur, ^hujgen, 1882, p. 832. 


the friend and ally of man. It repels diseases, 
and it plays an important part in the proceeding 
of Indian magic, as is expounded in the Atharva- 
veda ^ — a name which is taken from the atharvans, 
who were originally priests of fire. The Iranian 
myth of Atar’s victory over the serpent Azi Dahaka 
[Yt. xix. 45 ff.) belongs to the same order of 
thought. Indeed, fire, in the conception of the 
Persian dtharvan, keeps closer to its original part, 
inasmuch as it does not become, as in India, the 
agent which conveys to the gods the substances of 
sacrifice. It remains the great averter of every- 
thing impure, and must on no account be put m 
contact with anything that is not pure, least of 
all with corpses or with anything coming from 
the body. It has become an earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light, the purest oftspring 
of the ^ood spirit, the purest part of his pure crea- 
tion,® the weapon of Ahura (Ys. li. 9). It is the 
principle of all life, in men as well as in plants, 
the son of Ahura Mazda.® We can distinguish 
several forms of it, among which the bahrdm fire 
is the most sacred. It is supposed to be an emana- 
tion on earth from the fire above and the most 
powerful protection of the land against foes and 
fiends. It took its name from Yerethraghna (Skr. 
vftrahan)^ in Indian myth the genius of victory 
and the slayer of the demon Vytra. 

6 . Influence of stars. — Astrology, as is well 
known, was the chief concern of the Magi, as the 
ancients describe them to us ; but there is abun- 
dant evidence that this element of activity was not 
of Iranian origin. The proto-Aryari element of 
astrolatry was extremely small, in contrast with 
Ba^lonian religion.® We have, however, the cult 
of Tistrya, the star (Sirius) which was regarded 
as a good genius that brought rain after having 
slain the drought demon Apaosa (Pi. viii. 20 
It is a very good genius which, at the dawn of 
creation and oefore man was created, destroyed 
the noxious creatures by an effusion of beneficent 
waters. It would be an exaggeration to treat as 
real magic such beliefs concemhm the part of 
Tistrya as we find in the Avesta. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in some parts of Persia 
rain speUs were in use. The Great Bundahi&n 


says: 

' The plague created against Saistan is abundance of witch- 
craft; and that character appears from this, that all people 
from that place practise astrology ; those wizms produce . * .. 
snow, hail, spiders, and locusts, ® 

On the other band, it was a current belief among 
Iranians that planets had a malign influence ; but 
this does not oblige us to admit that they had any 
belief in the influences of stars upon mena fate (cfc 
art. Fate [Iranian]}.^ 

7 . Recent superstitions.— Among the supersti- 
tions prevalent among the Parsis and the Muham- 
madan Persians many customs, no doubt, go back to 
old Mazdean practices or, more probably, to popular 
beliefs which persisted beside the official creed. 

The great power assigned, among the old Maz- 
deans, to plants in general, and in particular to 
some specially marvellous ones, as well as the 
extensive practice,, among the Babylonian Magi,'^ 
of natural or magical treatment of diseases oy 
herbs, probably explains the important part played 
bv . plants in the superstitious customs attached 


Tio me ancienxi rersian lestivais as aesenoed by 
Persian writers®— rubbing with olive oil on 
the day of Nauriiz as a riddance from sorrows 
during the new year, eating a pomegranate on the 
feast of Mihr (Mithra) to. .avert dangers, hitting 
1 V. Henry, Ma^ damjinde, Paris, 1904, pp. 4, 180, 238.. 
s Darmesteter, 8BJS iv.a C18061 p. IxxvL 
® 15de, p. 808; cf. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology. New 
Yorlc, 1914, pp. 42f., 134-187. 

4 Darmesteter, p. ixiv. 5 Moulton, p. 210. 

8 Moulton, p. 209. 1 piLiy, HN xxx. 0. 

* Decourdemanche, jRT/* xxiil. 209. 
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Her worshippers make a hargain with her ; while 
bringing her various offerings, they promise her 
others if the harvest is very abundant. 

The 4th ritual, Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no 
Matsurif is just as characteristic, and, moreover, 
relates its own legendary origin. For several years 
unknown gods have bungled all the crops, and the 
diviners have not been able to discover who these 
gods are. Then the sovereign himself ‘deigns to 
conjure them,’ and they reveal themselves to him in 
a dream. They are ‘ Heaven’s Pillar’s augustness 
and Country’s Pillar’s augustness,’ the gods of the 
winds who maintain the order of the world. They 
require certain offerings, the founding of a temple 
at Tatsuta, and a liturgy, by means of which they 
‘ will bless and ripen the things produced by the 
great People of the region under heaven, firstly 
tlie five sorts of grain, down to the least leaf of the 
herbs.’ Here it is the gods who state their condi- 
tions. The people hasten to fulfil them ‘ without 
omission,’ but evidently the recollection of past 
calamities has left some mistrust, for, when mak- 
ing the present offerings, they announce future 
gifts for the autumn ; if, between now and then, 
the gods have deigned not to send ‘ bad winds and 
rou^ waters,* but to ‘ ripen and bless’ the harvest, 
they will gi-ant them the firstfruits of it. This 
will be their small commission. 

We shall pass over the 5th, 6th, and 7th rituals, 
which are not so interesting, and come to the 8th, 
Ohotono-H^ahii Le» ‘ Luck-bringer of the Great 
Palace.’ This title itself indicates the magical 
character of the document, and, in fact, we find 
the ritual defined in its own text in the words, ama 
tm Uusushi ihahi-goto, * the celestial magical pro- 
tective word.s.’ It is a formula the recitation of 
which wards off all calamity from the palace, as an 
amulet would do j this is shown by the importance 
ascribed to the perfect regularity of the- words 
pronounced ; for, in another passage, certain ‘ cor- 
rector ’-gods {naho) are begged to rectify all the 
omissions that they may have seen or heard in the 
rites or the w’^ords of the ceremony. This ceremony 
itself throws abundant light on the magical charac- 
ter of the ritual of which it was a part. W e have 
a description of it in the Gi-shiki of the 9th cent, 
(see E. Satow, in TASJ^ vol. ix. jpt. ii. [1881] 
p. 192 f.). A priestly retinue, in which we distin- 
guish chiefly the naJcatomi, the imibe (‘ abstaining 
priests’), and the vestals, goes through the palace 
in every direction ; and in different places, from 
the great audience-hall to the bath-room, even to 
the emperor’s jprivy, the vestals sprinkle rice and 
sakOf while the imtbe hang precious stones on the 
four comers of the rooms visited by them. We 
observe here an application of the custom, called 
sarrmai, which consisted in scattering rice to ward 
off evil spirits. Whatever is the reason of this 
custom — whether it is simply a bait thrown to the 
demons or perhaps a symbolical use of grains whose 
shape represents one of the aspects of the genera- 
tive power, of the vital force which combats illness 
and death— the rite in question was very frequently 
practised in Japanese magic, Kice was scattered 
inside the hut in which a woman was about to be 
confined; in the divination at cross-roads ifmji- 
ura ; see art. Divination [Japanese]), a boundary 
was sometimes marked on the road, where rice 
was also strewn, in order to take afterwards as an 
oracle Hie words spoken by the first passer-by 
who crossed this bewitched line ; and an old legend 
tells how, when the son of the gods descended &om 
.heaven to Mount Takachiho, grains of rice were 
thrown at random in the air to disperse the dark- 
ness ftom the sky. Just the same is the magical 
use of jewels to combat evil infitiences. Through 
the whole of Japane^ mythology there :is the 
sparkle of jewels, some df whidi are talismans^-. 


jewels which, at the time of an eclipse, the gods 
suspended to the highest branches of the sacred 
cUycra, and whose brilliance recalled the sun 
{KojiJd, 64) ; jewels which, in another famous 
story, enabled their possessor to make the tide 
flow or ebb at his will {ih. 150) ; jewels which 
even aimed at resuscitating the dead, as we 
shall see below. We can, therefore, easily under- 
stand the magical r61e of the red jewels which, 
araded in the imperial apartments, caused the 
ark threats of the invisible everywhere to retire 
before their brightness. Still another point to be 
remarked is that, according to the description 
cited, the imibe recite the ritual ‘ in a low voice.’ 
Polynesian sorcerers also said their prayers in a 
low singing, perhaps even hissing, tone, similar to 
the hissing, whispering voice which they attributed 
to their gods ; and even in Japan, in the divination 
by the harp {koto-ura)^ one of the practices of the 
officiant was a complicated whistle. All this magi- 
cal atmosphere which surrounds the ritual suits 
its text very well. It points out, first of all, the 
propitiatory rites whicn the imibe have accom- 
plished in hewing down the trees intended for 
the construction of the palace. Then it recalls 
the mythical recollections which assure beforehand 
the efficacy of the formula recited. Then the 
protector-gods of the palace are entreated to 
ward off certain calamities, several of which— 
e.g., serpent-bites, or the droppings of birds falling 
through the smoke-hole in the roof— are ritum 
'offences.’ Lastly, in the same way as it invokes 
the corrector-gods for every possible omission, the 
text insists on this fact— that the ‘innumerable 
strings of luck-bringing grains ’ have been made by 
sacred jewellers ' taking care to avoid all pollution 
and to observe perfect cleanness.’ The care in all 
tliese details shows the magical importance attached 
to each of the rites of the ceremony, and to the 
most insignificant words of the incantation. 

We shall omit the 9th ritual, Mikado Matsim, 

* Festival of the Sublime Gates,’ devoted to the 
gods who guard the entrance of the palace against 
the evil influences of the ‘crooked^ gods {maga\ 
and come to the 10th, which is much more im- 
portant. This is the * Ritual of the Great Purifica- 
tion * {Oho-harahi), This ritual was recited by tie 
chief of the nahatomit at the end of the 6th and 
the 12th months, ip blot out all the transgressions, 
both moral and ritual, that the whole people had 
committed in the interval. The choice of these 
dates is in itself significant : the summer ceremony 
recalls the lustrations formerly practised on the eve 
of St. John in different countries of Europe, and the 
ceremony at the end of the year corresponds with 
the need of renewal experienced by the majority of 
men at this time, and which, in Japan, stul takes 
the popular form of a dramatized exorcism called 
tsuina, ‘expulsion of the demons.’ The Great 
Purification included various rites ; but the ritual 
is often mentioned as if it itself formed the whole 
ceremony— which provesthe magical power ascribed 
to the words reciW. This ritual begins by stating , 
clearly that it is the emi^eror who * dei^s to purify , 
land wash away’ [harahi-tarmhi Idyome-tamafu) 

‘ the offences committed— from which we see tibat - , 
the gods who, a little later, are to be invoked to, _ 
intervene really play a part inferior that of the ,, . 
emperor, and act only, so to 3 peaJ£,athis 
The right of absolution which' he: exer^es thus 
arises from the general soyereignt;^ confOTed ‘ re- 
speotfolly’ upon him by themesria! gods at the 
beginning of the dynasty, its the conwnuation of 
the text immediately ^recalls. Then follows the 
enumerarioh of ritual voluntary or not, 

whi<ffi>ate to be effaced (see Revon, Antkologie de 
la Uttimtme jajpon^e, Paris, 1910, p. 28 f.). We 
may ^ect from this list at least two offences con- 
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nected with our subject. Tlie one is the planting , 
of wands ’ [kitshi-sashi) in rice-fields, probably with 
incantations-— a process which an ancient native 
interpretation explains as the erecting of magic 
boundaries on the field of which one claims to be 
proprietor, though perhaps it is an example of 
pointed wands secretly stuck into the mud to hurt 
the bare feet of a neighbour, just as, among the 
Malays, a person in flight retarded the pursuit of 
his adversaries by this means. The other olleiice 
{maji-mono sent tsimi) is the ‘ performing of witch- 
craft,* either in a . general way (cf. Kojikh 326 f.) 
or in particular against a neighbour’s animals 
(if we connect this passage with the expression 
kemono4afashiy ‘to kill animals,’ which precedes 
it). In any case the Chinese character employed 
shows that it is a question of black magic ; and 
that is why the noritOt although it is itself a 
magical text, does not hesitate to condemn it. 
The ritual afterwards shows that, when these 
faults are committed, the great nakatomi has to 
prepare some twigs in a certain way, doubtless 
intended to form a sort of purificatory broom, 
then to recite * the powerful ritual words of the 
celestial ritual * (ama, tsit norito no futo norito- 
goto). The native commentators tried for a long 
time to find out to what mysterious incantation 
this passage could possibly allude, without seeing 
that it simply referred to tlie norito itself. This is 
the ‘ celestial * ritual which the gods revealed on 
high to the ancestor of the emperors, and w'hose 
‘powerful words’ his descendant causes to be 
repeated— -an expression intended to recall the 
intrinsic virtue of this formula. When the high 
priest recites it thus, according to the text of the 
ritual itself, the gods of heaven and earih will 
approach to listen, and all oftences will disappear, 
being swept off, carried away to the ocean by the 
goddess of the torrents, swsdlowed by the goddess 
of the sea-currents, driven to the nether rerions 
by the god whose breath chases before it au im- 
purities, and there they will be seized at last by a 
subterranean deity who will banish them for ever. 
Clearly these deities are only the four wheels of 
the machine which the emperor sets in motion by 
the hand of the great nakatmiii, the magician who 
kno'ws the sacred words which even the gods obey. 
As for the rest, to make more certain, they bring 
a horse whose erect ears will incite these gods to 
listen attentively, just as the crowing cocks, the 
lighted fire— -all these magical processes of the myth 
of riie eclipse {Kojiki, 63-^) — would recall the sun, 
or as, in another account of the old Shinto annals 
{Nihongi, tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 106), 
one had only to whistle to raise the wind. Tlieii 
an order is given to the urdbe (‘ diviners ’) to throw 
into the river the expiatory offerings, to which a 
mysterious sympathy unites the sins themselves, 
which will disappear along with the objects to 
which they have been attached. The ritual 
finishes, therefore, with a last example of the 
magic w'liich has inspired the whole of it. 

we may mention the 11th ritual along with this 
one. It is an invocation which the nereditary 
scholars of Yamato pronounced immediately before 
the ceremony of the Great Purification, and in 
wliich they presented the emperor with a silver- 
gilt human effigy, which would play the part of 
scapegoat by removing calamities from him, and 
a glided .-iword on tvhi^ he breathed before it was 
taken from him, with the same intention of driv- 
ing away, after this magical transfer, both the 
rins committed and their material support 
• Another ritual which is plainly magical is the 
12th, tile title of which, Ho-shidzuim, ‘ Appeasing 
of tfe Five,* tdiows that its purpose was not to 
worship the "od, of fire, but to banish him from the 
palace. As in the lOth ritual, the text first recalls 


the celestial revelation which has conHded to the 
emperor the ‘powerful words’ by means of which 
he is superior to this god. Tlieii it recounts the 
atrocious crime of this ‘child with the Avicked 
heart,’ Avho caused his mother’s death by burning 
her when she gave him birth (cf. Ko^ihi^ 32-33) ; 
and tells how Izanami herself, cursing this son 
who had caused her death, came up from the 
nether regions to give birth to the water-goddess, 
the gourd, the river-plant, and the princess of the 
clay mountains, four divine things whose magical 
use against fire she immediately taught. Tnen, 
in order that this wicked god ‘ may deign not to 
be terribly lively in the palace of the august 
sovereign,*^ he is loaded with offerings, which 
have the effect of captivating and subduing him. 
This ritual was accompanied by rites which con- 
sisted mainly in the lighting of a fire by the urah^ 
in the four outside corners of the preemets^ of the 
palace, with the primitive apparatus {Jki^dri-um) 
of which a specimen may be seen in the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The 13th ritual, Michi-ahct also aimed at em- 
plo 3 ^ng certain gods to combat others. Those who 
were invoked on this occasion were three gods of 
roads and cross-roads, whose phallic character 
caused them to be looked upon as ^ ‘ preventive 
gods* {scihe no kami) against the epidemics sent 
by the demons. The ritual begins by reminding 
these protector-gods, Avithout great reverence^ that 
their duties Avere inaugurated in heaven itself, 
AA^here they already served the son of the gods. It 
I then dictates to them what they must do : 

* Whenever from the Eoot-countrj;, the Bottom-country, there 
may come savage and unfriendly beings, consort not and parley 
not with them, but if they go below, keep watch below, if they 
go above, keep Avatch above, protecting us against pollution 
with a night guarding and a day guarding.' 

In return they are presented with ofterings, 
which they are to enjoy while defending the great 
roads ‘ like a multitudinous assemblage of rocks,* 
and, j&nally, the celebrant insists once more on the 
* powerful Avoids * of his formula. 

The next ritual, the 14th, was devoted to the 
OhO’-niTie, * Great Offering of Food.’ Before eating 
the new rice of the year, the ancient Japanese 
performed a ceremony called Nihi-name, ‘new 
tasting,* Avhich had a propitiatory purpose towards 
the spirit of the rice (Uga no Mi-tama). The Oho- 
nihe was a more solemn Nihi-name, celebrated 
some time after the accession of. the emperors, 
and constituting a sort of religions coronation for 
them. The ritual relating to this festival contains 
nothing very curious in itself ; but ib is interesting 
to find that the very complicated ceremony with 
Avhich it was connected included a long series of 
preparations, in Avhich magic occupied a large 
place, just as in the essential part of the festival^ 
Avhen the emperor in person, surrounded by ladies 
of honour Avho repeated a mysterious formula, 
shared in the repast which he had just offered to 
the gods. 

The 15th ritual is another document whose 
magical A'alue appears as soon as it is placed in 
its psychological surroundings. It is entitled Mi- 
tama skidzumtmtj which shows that its purpose 
was ‘to appease the august spirit,* i,e. the spirit 
of the emperor. It was a case of keeping the im- 
perial soul in his body, of recalling it if ib seemed 
to wish to escape— in a word, of reneAving magically 
the Arital force of the severely for the coming 
year and thus prolonging his life. This is the 
meaning of the ceremony called Chinkonsai, Avhich 
was celeWated at the end of the year in the sanc- 
tuary of the priests of the court (see Nihongi, ii. 
873). Now, the gloss identifies this festival Avith an 
ancient ceremony called Mi-tama fiiri$hik% ‘ shak- 
ing of the august jcAvels,* which again plunges us 
into deep magic. The Kiufiki (ii. 2} says, in fact. 
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that, when the sim-goddess gave the investiture to 
the ancestor of the emperors, she bestowed upon 
him ten precious treasures ; 

* one mirror of the offing, one mirror of the shore, one eight- 
hands-breadtli sword, one jewel of birth, one jewel of return 
from death, one perfect jewel, one jewel road-returning [evil 
things by the road they came], one serpent-scarf, one bee-scarf, 
and scarf of v arious things.’ She added ; ‘ In case of illness, 
shake these treasures and repeat to them the words : Hi, 
mif yOf itsu, mw, nana, ya^ kokono^ tari, and shake them yura- 
yura (onomatopceia). If thou doest so the dead will certainly 
return to life.' 

The objects enumerated by the sun-goddess are 
talismans, several of wliicli occur in the most 
ancient Japanese mythology (see Koji/cij 86., 150, 
324, etc.). As for the incantation, it represents 
simply the series of numbers from one to ten, which 
demonstrates its intrinsic power, independent of 
the meaning of the words. We know, besides, 
that the same incantation was recited at this 
festival by young sacerdotal vh-gins (mi-kamu-ko), 
who performed tlie sacred Icagura, in imitation of 
the dance of Uzume in the eclipse myth {Kojiki^ 
64-65), while a nakatomi knotted threads, which 
were clearly meant to retain the imperial soul, and 
which he shut up in a closed vessel. 

We shall omit rituals 16 to 24, which refer 
exclusively to the offices of the temples of Ise ; 
it will be sufficient to mention in this group the 
formula of the 23rd ritual, for the installing of a 
princess as vestal : 

‘ The offering of a sacred princess of the blood imperial to 
serve as the aeities’ staff, having first, according to custom, 
observed the rules of religious purity for three years, is to the end 
that thou ma^st cause the Sovereign Grandchild to livepeace- 
full}- and firmly as long as Heaven and Earth, the Sun and the 
Koon may last. I, the Great Nakatomi, holding the dread spear 
by the middle, vith deepest awe pronounce this dedication of 
her by the Mikado to the end that she may serve as an august 
staff.' 

We have here evidently a survival of the ‘ab- 
stainer’ of primitive Japan, whose asceticism 
assured on pain of death the good fortune and 
health of the village, in the same way Ji-s here the 
sacrifice of the imperial virgin is to guarantee the 
happiness and long life of the sovereign (of. art. 
Asceticism [Japanese]). 

The 25th ritual, of a more general interest, 
is entitled : Tatari-aami wo utsushi-taU'iiuxtmru 
noritOj ‘ Ritual for the Respectful Removal of the 
Gods who send Plagues.’ In the 13th ritual the 
gods of roads were made to intervene against these 
-wicked gods; now they themselves are directly 
addressed. It is, therefore, a real formula of 
exorcism. The text begins by recalling how the 
supreme council of the celestial gods, wdshing to 
‘pacify’ the country before the descent of the 
future emperor, sent Futsu-nushi and Take-mika- 
dzucM, who triumphed over the terrestrial gods 
and ‘ silenced the rocks, trees, and the least leaf of 
herbs likewise that had spoken.’ After tliis warn- 
ing, undisguised and all the more plain because, 
according to the ritual, the wicked gods know well, 

‘ by virtue of their divinity, the things which were 
begun in the Plain of high heaven,’ numerous gifts 
are made to them to win them over— and not only 
the usual ofierings of cloths, fish, game, vegetables, 
rice, and sake, but also, in a naive form, 

*as a thing to see plain in, a mirror ; as things to play with, 
beads ; as things to shoot off with, a bow and arrows ; as a thing 
to strike and cut with, a sword ; as a thing which gallops out, 

. a horse.' 

Lastly, after having thus loaded them with 
numerous toys and abundant dainties, which they 
beg them to accept ‘ with clear hearts, as peaceful 
otterings and sufficient offerings,* they earnestly 
; ask these, ‘sovei'eign gods ’ to be good enough, 
‘without deigning. to be turbulent, deigning to be fierce, and 
_ deigiiihg to hurt, to remove out to the wide and clean places of 
the mountain-streams, and by virtue of thrir divinity to be 

Passing in silence a less interesting ritual (the 
26tb), -we come at length to the last document of 
the collection, the 21tl\ ritual, which is called 


Idzumo no kuni no miyakko no kamu yogoio, ‘ Tlie 
Divine Words of Good Fortune of the Chiefs of 
the Country of Idzumo.’ These local chiefs, after 
having lost their civil s-way, had preserved their 
religious power. It is they who to this day in this 
old province hand down the primitive fire-kindler 
whicli their legendary ancestor, the god Ame-no- 
hohi, had received from the sun-goddess herself, 
and which each chief priest of Idzumo bequeaths 
to his successor by the ceremony called JSi-tsugi, 

‘ perpetuation of tire.’ In this ritual the miyakko 
first announces that he will recite tlie formula, 
after many ritual preparations, to bring happiness 
to the reign of the * visible god,’i'i.6. the sovereign. 
He then relates how Ame-no-hohi and, later, other 
celestial ambassadors were sent to earth to prepare 
for the descent of the son of the gods ; how Ohona- 
mochi, the divine king of Idzumo, who achieved 
the ‘making of the country’ with the help of a 
stranger magician, and who was the first to found 
a government in this important region of the 
archipelago, was persuaded by the celestial envoys 
to abandon his temporal rule to the son of the 
gods ; how he then divided his souls, by a curious 
application of the Japanese idea which allows tlie 
possible separation of the multiple souls of man, 
attaching his ‘ gentle spirit ’ {7iiai4ama) to a fetish- 
mirror whicli he causea to be placed in a temple of 
Yamato, while his ‘ rough spirit ’ {ara-tama) went 
to rest in the great temple of Idzumo ; and how at 
length Ame-no-hohi received from above the com- 
mand to bless the sovereign henceforth, that his 
life might be long, healtliy, and happy (of. Kojilei, 
54, 58, 113-124). It is while carrying out this 
command that the descendant of Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes, as he himself declares. He brings to 
the emperor ‘ divine treasures,’ whose magical role 
— ^fortunately for us— he clearly defines. There are, 
first of all, sixty jewels, white, red, and green. 

* These white jewels are the great august white hairs [to 
which your Majesty will reach] ; the red jew'els are the ausnist, 
healthful, ruddy countenance ; and the green-estuary jewels are 
the harmonious fitness with which your Majesty will establish 
far and wide, os with a broad sword-blade, his lasting great 
august reign over the Great-eighc-island- country which he 
governs.' 

We have here, therefore, a typical case of the 
action of like upon like, which is one of the essen- 
tial doctrines oi primitive man, and which, in the 
present case, attaches to the different jewels a 
power corresponding to their colour. The formula 
continues by other applications of this principle of 
I imitative magic ; 

* As this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
hoofs, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set finuly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the under-Heaven,' etc. 

It is possible that at some time tiiese rites may 
have become symbols ; but it is impossible not to 
reco^ize in bnem, especially at the. beginning, 
practices inspired by that primitive logic wMcri 
has always apd every whei*e constructed magic on 
the same universal principles. 

Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it appears to us in 
its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in wliich 
the magical element still prevails over the religious 
sentiment. The rituals are essentially magical 
formulsB, addressed to magician gods (as is demon- 
strated by all their mythical exploits) by. magician- 
priests (the nakatomi, tlie aim the. wN^)* 

and encircled in magical rites. JMagie is, there- 
fore, at the base of the national cult of the 
Japanese, and it appears there with aJI the charac- 
teristics familiar to the, student of , comparative 
reU^om 

.To finish with a vivid illustration, which, after 
the necessarily short descriptions given above, will 
show this magic in application in a typical and 
exact cassi we aliall choose as an. example sorcery, 
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as it was practised in the most ancient times. The 
following is the curious account of the subject given 
in the Kojiki (326 f.) ; 

* The Deity of Idzushi [the (sountry of the ‘ sacred stones '] had 
a daughter, whose name was the Deity Maiden-of*Idzushl. So 
eighty Deities wished to obtain this Maiden>of-ldzushi in mar- 
riage, but none of them could do so. Hereupon there were 
two Deities, brothers, of whom the elder was called the Youth* 
of-the-Glow-on-the-Autunm-Mountains, and the younger was 
named the Youth -of-the-Haze-on-the-Siiring-Mountains. So the 
elder brother said to the younger brother : “ Though I beg for 
the Maiden-of-Idzushi, I cannot obtain her in marriage. Wilt 
thou be able to obtain her?” He answered, saying: “I will 
easily obtain her." Then the elder brother said : “ If thou shalt 
obtain this maiden, I will take off my upper and lower garments, 
and distil liquor in a jar of my own height, and prepare all the 
things of the mountains and of the rivers, in payment of the 
wager.” Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother had said. Forthwith the mother, having 
taken wistaria-Hbre, w^ove and sewed in the space of a single 
night an upper garment and trousers, and also socks and boots, 
and likewise made a how and arrows, and clothed him in this 
upper garment, trousers, etc., made him take the bow and 
arrows, and sent him to the maiden's house, where both his 
apparel and the bow and arrows all turned into wistaria- 
blossoms. Thereupon the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring- 
Hountalns hung np the bow and arrows in the maiden’s privy. 
Then, when the Maiden-oMdzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them, be followed behind the maiden into the 
house, and forthwith wedded her. So she gave birth to one 
child. Then he spoke to his elder brother, saying: have 

obtained the Maiden-oMdzushi ” Thereupon the elder brother, 
vexed that the younger brother should have wedded her, did not 
pay the things he had wageredL Then when the younger 
brother complained to his mother, his august parent replied, 
saying : “ During my august life the Deities indeed are to be well 
imitated ; it must be because he imitates mortal men that he 
does not pay those things.” Forthwith, in her anger with her 
elder child, she took a one-jointed bamboo from an island in the 
River Idzushi, and made a coarse basket with eight holes, and 
took stones from the river, and mixing them with brine [shiho, 
in the sense of ‘hard salt*], wrapped them in the leaves of the 
bamboo and caused this curse {tdkoht) to be spoken [by her 
younger son] : “ Like unto the becoming green of these bamboo- 
leaves, do thou become green and wither I Again, like unto the 
. flowing and ebbing of this brine [again the word ahiho^ but 
here with the meaningl of ‘ sea- water do thou flow and ebb ! 
Again, like unto the siziking of these stones, do thou sink and 
beprortrater' Having caused this curse to be spoken, she 
placed the basket over the smoke [apparently on the hearth of 
the elder son]. Therefore the elder brother ^ed up, withered, 
sickened, and lay prostrate for the space of eight years. So on 
the elder brother entreating his august parent with lamenta- 
tions and tears, she forthwith caused the curse to be reversed. 
Thereupon his body was pacified. This is the origin of the 
term “a divine wager-payment,”* 

In tills text we have a case of original sorcery, 
founded on sympathetic magic (a conception so 
well expressed by the Japanese word for ‘magic,’ 
majinaU, which conveys the idea of ‘to mix’), 
but before the time when the progress of the arts 
and foreign influences could have given the idea 
of exercising sorceries on the effigy of an enemy. 
(For this later development see, c.o., the popular 
balM of Shuntoku Mam, in TASJ, vol. xxii. 
pt. iii, [1894] pp. 294-308.) We are, therefore, in 
the presence of a thoroughly Japanese rite, whose 
ancient character is shown by its very obscurity, 
and which cannot be understood unless it is re- 
placed in the midst of the primitive beliefs from 
which it ^came. First of all, the mother provides 
herself with the mysterious bamboo on which- the 
life of lier elder son is to depend. Purposely she 
does not gather it in any chance place ; she t^es 
It from an island— which already connects that 
object ^Yith the ;a(inatic element. With this bam- 
boo she weaves a basket, in which' she tak^ care • 
to leave eight holes, which will be the. eight open-' 
mgs by which eight yeai-s of -misifortime are to 
enter for the victim. In this basket she places 
nver-pebhles, which, even more than the bambo<>, 
come from the water. But it is from fresh water 
that th^ have come ; and the nature of the rite 
. demands that they should assume a maritime 
. character. They are, therefore, put among brine ; 
.-.by. thia uniph the assimilation is made, and the 
. Bbrc^ can be accomplished. The only thing that 
; remams.to be- done is to pronounce the formula 
. whose powerful words will act on all these things, 


The victim will wither like the leaves of bamboo, 
in the same way as, in another legend {Kojiki, 
238), the magical imprecation {iihcli) of a chief 
had made a great oak-tree suddenly decay ; or, 
better still, in the same way as, by the effect 
of a general malediction, man, formerly im- 
mortal, was condemned die as the flowers of 
the cherry-tree fade {Koiiki, 140-142). Then, as 
the high water falls back, the guilty one will be 
abased. Lastly, he will be seen foundering as a 
stone sinks when disappearing under the waves. 
This curse pronounced, the basket of perdition 
is placed in the smoke of the hearth; the green 
leaves become black ; the threat is executed. Yet 
in the end the mother’s heart hears the repentance 
of her son. She reverses the curse, i.e., the terrible 
magical formula is this time pronounced backwards 
(cf. Kojiki, 238), and immediately the body of the 
young man is ‘ pacified’ ; he returns to health, to life. 

In this sorcery the most curious point is that 
which is connected with the sea element. The 
fate of the young man is, in fact, connected with 
the ebbing of the tide. We have here an interest- 
ing illustration, among the insular Japanese, of 
the belief so wide-spread among primitive races, 
according to which a mysterious harmony exists 
between the life of man and the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea. In this belief, it is when the sea is 
flowing in that one is horn, becomes strong, pros- 
pers ; it is when it is ebbing that one loses his 
energy, falls ill, and dies. The Japanese sorceress, 
the depositaiy of primitive traditions, is well aware 
of this secret agreement. She knows that, even 
far from the seashore, an artificial connexion can 
be formed between these two manifestations of a 
single force. Consequently she brings into con- 
nexion with the salt element these river-pebbles, 
into which the consecrated words will bring tlie 
very existence of her son; and the cursed one is 
immediately delivered up to the enchantment of 
the waters ; he becomes like a pebble on the beach, 
the tide carries him away, drags iiim towards the 
brightnesses of life, then lets him fall back and 
roll in darkness and death. This story of witch- 
craft has, therefore, mven us at one and the same 
time a typical case of Japanese magic and a new 
proof of the strange unity observable even in the 
most curious beliefs of humanity in general. 

Literaxubb.— -T his has been cited in the article. 

M. Kevon. 

MAGIC (Jewish). — The attitude assumed by 
Judaism towards everything not sanctioned by its 
own monotheistic teaching has also affected the 
practice which may be called ‘ magic,* and it thus 
becomes necessary, first of all, to obtain as clear 
a definition as documents of the OT and Jewish 
tradition allow as to what is to be xinderstood by 
the term. 

It must at once be pointed out that divination 
and charms (see Divinatioij [Jewish) and 
AND Amulets [Jewish]} are- not, part . of Jewish 
magic, whichi properly speaking, Corresponds most 
closely to ‘ witchcratt.’ , The difference between, 
witchcraft and other, forms of magic is. that the 
magician has nettling wtetsoever to do mth fore- 
casting the future . or with preventing any occur- 
rence wat is sure to haj^n in the ormnary course 
of nature. He has hotning to do primarily with 
spells ox incantations, nor is the writing of any 
formula: an indispensable condition for magic. 
Magic can only be ‘performed’; no magic is 
effective unless it is the result of some ‘operation ’ ; 
the magician must ‘act* in one way or another in 
order to accomplish his purpose; and herein lies 
the profound aifference ^tween magic and any 
other form of superstition — ^preventing and altering 
the regular operations of nature. The magician is 
I not helping things to fruition ; on the contrary, he 
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seeks to subvert the regular course of events. He 
is expected, if possible, to obscure the sun and 
moon, to bring the dead to life, to change human 
beings into animal shapes or vice versa : he is to 
produce fruit in winter, and, in fact, to do every- 
thing that is contrary to the regular laws of nature. 
The magician wiU kill, he will create strife— his 
activity will always be an evil one. He is not 
expected to do good ; he will be the agent for 
vengeance, hatred, and everything that makes for 
strife, death, and destruction. But he cannot 
carry out his intention without an ‘operation’; 
he must ‘do’ something in order to bring about 
the desired result. Unlike the diviner, who is 
guided by certain signs and omens, which he is 
able to understand and combine, so that he can 
read the future in the events of the present, 
and unlike the charmer, who can only undo the 
magician’s evil work by certain spells, songs, 
formulae, and written amulets, the magician must 
perform a whole set of ceremonies quite inde- 
endent of signs, omens, and spells. It is a new 
efinitidn that is here offered, which, by circum- 
scribing much more narrowly the field of super- 
stition, is an endeavour to give to magic its real 
meaning. The magician’s work, again, is not ex- 
pected to be of a permanent character j it is 
temporary, and it can be undone by other means, 
or by other magicians who know the secret of the 
action and the means by which it has been achieved. 
In order, then, to disturb the laws of nature, to 
transform existing things, to shape and mould new 
creatures, the magician requires the help of, super- 
human powers. This is the very root and basis of 
magical art ,* the magician must be able to com- 
mand the services of spiritual powers— demons, 
gods, or ghosts — ^malimant in their disposition and 
willing to do mischief. 

Jewish magic presupposes the existence of such 
spirits, and occupies the borderland between ortho- 
doxy and heresy, between Judaism and paganism. 
It is an art that lives in the twilight between truth 
and falsehood ; and the line of demarcation shifts ] 
according to the change of theological views in the 
course of development and transition. It depends 
also upon the nature of those spirits and upon the 
theological attitude towards them— whether they 
are considered as forces opposed to Grod or as mere 
negative forces that are also creatures of God and 
yet unwilling, by their own innate wickedness, to 
do good. The conception of a rebellious angel who 
has been cast down from the heavenly heights 
because of his arrogance and insubordination does 
not enter into the sphere of Jewish magic, nor, 
with rare exceptions, have the gods of other nations 
become evil spirits subservient to the wish of the 
m^cian and willing to do his behest. 

The Hebrew term for ‘magic’ is kesMft which, 
like all technical expressions connected with super- 
stition, is of obscure origin ; though many attempts 
have been made to elucidate its primitive meaning, 
not one has yet proved satisfactory. The primitive 
meaning of keshsf, in the view of the present writer, 
is apparently ‘hidden,’ ‘obscure,’ ‘a thing done 
in a secret manner,’ which is the very essence of 
magic. The performance is a secret one, and even 
those who are allowed to witness it are slow to 
understand its meaning. The word hssKef^ with 
its various derivatives, occurs twelve times in the 
Bible. It is to be noted that all the references in 
the Pentateuch are to E^pt, while of the refer 
ences in the Prophetical writing^ some are to 
A^yria ^ as w Palestine itself. In 2 Ch 83* 
Manasseh is described as having practised witch- 
craft as well as other forbidden things ^ef. also 
Mai 3®) ; the wizards of Egypt are mentioned in 
Ex 7^^ 22^® 5 in Babylon there is only one allusion 
to them, in Dn 2*. . 


The LXX translates keshef by (pdpjuaKoVj which 
does not mean ‘ poison,’ but, as in later Greek, a 
‘ spell ’ cast by a magician, Keshef has remained 
the technical term in Hebrew literature. Witch- 
craft is called Idshshiif in the Mishna and Talmud, 
and no words have been more widely used, and yet 
with a very definite meaning attached to them, 
than hishshuf and m^khashshef, nor is there any 
doubt that the real meaning of this ‘magic’ is 
exactly witchcraft. It is clearly stated {Sank. vii. 

4, 11) that only he is to be called a magician who 
produces a real act, but not the man who produces 
an optical illusion, a kind of jugglery. 

The fact that witchcraft is mentioned in con- 
nexion with E^ypt (exclusively, in the Pentateuch, 
and occasionally, in other passages in the Bible) 
sliows the probable source of the magical art known 
and practised in Bible times. The Egyptian 
khasnsh^f im in Ex 7^^ 22^* perform precisely the 
acts defined above as the work of the magicians ; 
they endeavour to change the order of nature. No 
details are given regarding the operation of the 
magician in the Bible ; but from Is 47®’ Mic 5“*, 
Mai 3®, Nah 3^ Jer 27®, and 2 K 9®® it is clear that, 
in the eyes of the prophets, the work of sorcery 
was tantamount to idolatry and to lewdness, pos- 
sibly through the performance of some action by 
the magician. That some of the witches performed 
such acts in a state of absolute nakedness is an 
attested fact throughout the history of ma^c, and 
it is possible that the prophets had this m view 
when in speaking of witches they placed them on 
the same plane as harlots. It is noteworthy that 
the witch, and not the wizard, is mentioned in Ex 
22^®, Dt 18^®. The sin of the m^kkashshefdh must 
have been so heinous that the law punished it with 
death. Witchcraft must, therefore, have been con- 
nected with idolatry (Mic 5^^**); it was characterized 
as an ‘abomination’ (Dt 18^®), and was also de- 
scribed as ‘ lewdness’ (Nah 3*, 2 K 9®®). 

The scanty references in the OT, which show 
that the practice could not have been wide-spread 
in Bible times, become clear in the light of the 
tradition of Kabbinical literature. We learn to 
know through what powers the magicians were 
able to cany on their operations; the spirits 
become, as it were, more materialized. 

The existence of demons is not denied ; on the 
contrary, they are universally acknowledged, pos- 
sibly through the influence of Babylon, and the 
Jewish belief of the period endeavours to account 
for them in a world created by God (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Hebrew] and Demons and Spirits 
[Jewish]). 

According to the FirkeAhkdth, v. 9 (cf. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fatherly Cambridge, 1897, 
adloc,) and Gen, Bah, 7, mazzil^ were created by 
God Himself at the close of the sixth day ; but, as 
the Sabbath supervened before their creation had 
been completed, they remained half human, half 
spirit. They are not fallen angels, nor are they 
ancient heathen gods, but intermediate between 
angel and man, and mostly of an evil inclination. 

How they are to be used — %,e, the art of vutch-; 
craft— has been taught to man by two angels :who 
have forfeited all rights to the bliss of heayem 
According to a legend found in the Book of B'Aochi 
the Chronicles of Jer cJtmeel (tr. M. G^ter» Dandoh, 
1899), and other Jewish Haggle , wpeotions,, the 
two angels Uzza and Azael,\rao; shqwi^ their dis- 
content at the creation of Adaim, And afterwards 
were sent by God, at their owa request, to see 
whether they ootdd withstand temptation, both fell 
in love with a woman and were punished by Ged. 
One of tonga head ddwwards from heaven, 
and the otiier is chained behind the dark moun- 
tains j it was the latter who taught women the 
arte mtchcraft and cosmetics {Jerahmeel, ch. 
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25, and notes, p. Ixxiii).^ The Kenites, the de- 
scendants of Cain, were the pupils of these angels, 
and, according to the Booh of JiihiUos, corrupted 
the descendants of Seth and brought about the 
Flood. According to another tradition, the maz- 
ztkim and shsdhtui were the children of Adam and 
Lilith, the shedhdh who leads the procession of 
shedhtm^ and who, during the one hundred years 
that Adam was separated from Eve, consorted with 
him {Zdhar, i. 176; cf. ERE iv. 614'^). Lilith 
plays a great r61e in magical literature ; she later 
becomes the demon who kills infants at birth and, 
together with her companions, is constantly men- 
tioned in Aramaic inscriptions on ma^cal bowls 
from Assyria and Babylon (see below). The demons 
are both male and female, and they also endeavour 
to consort with human beings — a conception from 
which arises the belief in incuhi and succuhts — and 
it is through these demons that the magician is 
believed to be able to carry on his work. 

In apociyphal and legendary literature we get a 
clearer glimpse of the beliefs prevalent among the 
Jews concerning magic, and magical operations. 
Faith in demons and demoniacal powers seems to 
have been established by that time ; at any rate, 
these beliefs are far more in evidence, and do not 
, seem to be seriously contested. The character of 
these spiritual potencies is somewliat indefinite, 
except in the Book of Enoc\ where, as we have 
seen, angels who had fallen in love with human 
women use such powers as instruments for decep- 
tion and sorcery. In the book of Tobit another 
side of this belief is shown in which we may begin 
to see a differentiation between a white ma^ic, or 
a magic tolerated by Judaism, and that kind of 
magic which ranked as pure paganism, and which 
probably would fall under the category of the 
witchcraft for which the death penalty was pre- 
scribed by law. Here we find the angel Baphael 
himself helping, by means of fumigation, to counter- 
act the work of a demon who, fadling in love with 
Sarah, had become an inouhmi and would, there- 
fore, kill any one who intended to approach her. 
The spirit thus exorcized was Asmodicus, who is 
recognized in the later demoniacal hierarchy as the 
king of the evil powers.- The position of BeHar, 
or Belial (the name given also in Samaritan tradi- 
tion to the evil spirit who deceived Eve), is, in the 
Ascension of Isaiah and other apocryphal writings, 
not so clearly defined, but in any case he is an evil 
. spirit approximating to the character of Satan in 
the book of Job <cf, Belial, Beliak). 

To obtain tlie assistance and help of these 
powers, certain means had to be devis^ ; gifts or 
sacrifices were made in order to win them over and 
gain control over them. Maimonides,® in inter- 
preting Dt 32^^ ‘they sacrificed to shedhtm,^ says 
that the gift most acceptable to the evil spirits 
was blood, and that their willing help was obtained 
by giving them the blood of the sacrifice as food ; 
^e magician must partake of the blood, thus shar- 
ing the food of the evil spirits, so as to become 
: their associate. To this sacrifice, which was not 
limited to the shedding and partaking of blood, 
other ceremonies had to be added, adi best under* 
stood as sacrifices ; just as the fuznigation or. bum* 

' . ing of iuceuse in the temple is an off^ing to Ood, 
BO fumigation and the burning of incense must .be 
. understood primarily as gifts veiy heceptable to 
• the spirits, who are not sutificiently materialized to 
enjoy material food (cf. the Biblical parallelism of 

... 1 Por an Egir-ptiaa parallel to this legend ascribing the origin 
Dt njAgical art to the teaching of an angel Who had fallen in 
' love a woman see M. Bertheloc, CoUeeHm des amims 

/fwg, Paris, 18S7-S8, i. 31, 

!■. Later taie host.oi ehSdhtm had other jfulers and princes 
beMes j&amodaBUBfcf. Jems. v. 49&. Qen. Hah. 20, Levit, 

.V-- BOT;. a, tmd later Sliduuhio compilations). 


magic with idolatry, noted above). In addition 
there was the lighting of candles and the use of a 
knife with a black handle -which is mentioned by 
Kashi to Sank. 101a, and which can be understood 
only as a symbolical sacrificial knife. Philtres 
must be served in glass bowls {Bdbhd 2a). 

Fasting and other ceremonies are all intended to 
propitiate the evil spirit, and this is what made 
magic and magical operations oWectionable to 
Jews and an ‘abomination’ to Judaism. Yet 
Kabbis made allowance for weaknesses of human 
nature and, except on rare occasions, avoided 
rigorous measures against witchcraft. But -when 
necessary they did not shrink from them. During 
the first centuries of the Christian era the whole 
of what might be termed the civilized world— 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome— stood under 
the absolute sway of belief in evil spirits. It was 
partly Babylonian tradition that ascribed every 
form of evil and harm to the action of tlie shedMm 
and' mazziMm and produced a large literature of 
invocations and magical fonnulfe for harm and for 
protection, and partly the Egyptian tradition of 
magical operations and ceremonies of a mystical 
and magical character. During Talmudic times it 
seems to have been believed that some shedhim 
were harmless, and, though they were looked upon 
as evilly inclined and malignant, a friendly inter- 
course with them does not appear to have been 
considered contrary to Jewish law. Thus a Rabbi 
once assisted in a dispute between tivo shedhim^ in 
which one who had taken unlawful possession of a 
place belonging to the other was vanquished and a 
few drops of blood were found floating on the w^ell 
w'here they dwelt {Levit. Rah. 24) ; but, on the 
other hand, Abaya saw a seven-headed monster 
coming out of a well and killed it.^ The attitude 
of the Rabbis was justifiable so long as it did not 
lead to real idolatry. 

The belief in the power of the Ineffable Name (see 
Chasms and Amulets [Jewish], Names [Jewish]) 
was as old as any belief in witchcraft. As soon 
as the existence of evil spirits could not be denied, 
they also were given mysterious names, and it was 
held that, the moment the magician possessed the 
secret of their names, he could win their assistance, 
provided it was not contrary to the will of God. 
Legend says {Pal, Targ. to Gn 25^*) that among 
the first who obtained mastery over these demons 
and the knowledge how to deal with them for 
their own pu^oses were the children of Abraham 
by his wife Returah, to -whom he had imparted 
the knowledge of the mystical names of the demons 
(the names of the unclean). It was through the 
names of these evil spirits that ‘ the prophet of the 
heathen,’ as Balaam is called, was able to perform 
his -witchcraft and was expected to harm the 
Israelites. He was considered to be the greatest 
magician of old, and, according to Pal. Turg, 
to Nu 26^, he taught the daughters of Moab^to. 
practise sorcery and witchcraft and thus/ ^tioe. 
the young men to idolatry and immorality, which 
brought the ploOTe upon Israel. It is also said 
that Balaam tried to escape by ffying in the air, 
but Phineba^ through the Holy Name* was able 
to fly higher and smite him. The magicians in 
Egypt -wiio. unsuccessfully withstood Moses were. 
Jannes and. Jambres (so already in Pal, Tcirg, 
to Ex. I), well known in apocryphal literature as 
the great magicians at the court of Pharaoh (cf, 
also 2 Ti 3®).. According to the Samaritan Apo- 
cjypha of MoseSi the sorcerer who predicted the 
birth of Moses was a certain FaJti. The Samar- 
itaais trace the origin of sorcery and witch- 
craft to the ‘Book of Si^s ’ given to Adam before 
he left Paradise; but in Jewish and Christian 

1 This is one of the earliest mentions of a seven-headed 
dragon, which plays such an important rClein .fairy-ttdes. 
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apocryphal literature it is the ‘ Book of Adam,’ or 
the ' Book of Eaziel,’ a title afterwards given to a 
handbook of practical Jpahhdla full of such mystical 
names of angels, rulers, princes, stars, planets, and 
sublunar worlds. Still less could the Rabbis 
object to belief in power over these demons when 
they remembered that even the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was said to, have been built by Solomon with 
the assistance of the shedhim— 2 i, legend which rests 
on a peculiar interpretation of the word shiddahi 
occurring in Ec 2®. So firm was the later belief 
in Solomon’s power over the sMdMmr—Biid. what- 
ever was allowed to Solomon could not be refused 
to any other Jew — that Josephus has preserved to 
us [Ant, VIII. ii. 5) the tradition of Eleazar, who 
came before the Roman emperor Vespasian, and 
was able to drive away an evil spirit by using the 
ring of Solomon and certain herbs. 

In the Solomonic cycle Asmodajus is mentioned 
as their king, and Lilith, Mahal at, and Agaron 
are also described later as leaders of evil spirits, 
while even a demon Meridianus has been evolved 
out of Ps 91®. Once the grouping of spirits was 
conceded, numbers came from various quarters to 
swell the host. Among these we find reference, in 
the Talmud, to the princes or rulers over oil and 
rulers over the thumb or, rather, thumh- 
nail, and over crystal — aU shining objects used, no 
doubt, for c^^stal-gazing (g'.-y.)* It was a time of 
syncretism, in which everything that helped either 
to do or to avert evil was eagerly sought by the 
credulous. The work of the magician was wrapped 
in obscurity; his books were kept secret, ana nis 
operations were accessible only to the adept, 
whence much of the practical operation is almost 
lost to ns. What has survived is, with few excep- 
tions, the accompanying formulte by which these 
various spirits and invisible powers were invoked 
or subdued either for evil, as in most cases, or for 
good. In the Greek magical papyri some frag- 
ments of the formulae are extant, but very little of 
the operations. Much more seems to have been 
preserved in the Hebrew Sword of Moses (ed. and 
tr. Gaster, JEAS^ 1896, pp. 149-198), of extreme 
antiquity, and in some jNiSS of practical Jpahhald, 
or practical occultism, mostly in the possession of 
the present writer (one of the prescriptions in 
these is given below). A large number of bowls, 
many of them dating from the first centuries of 
the Christian era, have been found in Babylonia 
with Hebrew and Ssndac inscriptions, these vessels 
being used by the ancient magicians for the pu:^ose 
of making the incantation or conjuration wTitten 
bn. them efiective. The inscriptions in question 
contain whole lists of demons and spirits who are 
in the service of the magician or whose power he 
is expected to check. A large number of them 
have been published by J. A. Montgom^ 
[Aramaic Incantation from Nippur, Phila- 
delphia, 1913), and one (no. 32) may here be repro- 
duced as showing the state of mind and the beliefs 
of the people. The translation is independent and 
differs somewhat from that given by Montgomery. 

‘This bowl is prepared for the sealing of the house and the 
wife and the chilaren of Dinoi, son of Ispondarmgd, that the Terri- 
fier (fright) and evil Dreams may depart from him. The bowl I 
lifted up and 1 have watered (drained) it, an operation like that 
which was established b^^ Bab Joshua bar Perabyah, who wrote 
' against them— a ban against ail Demons and Devils and Satans 
and Z^ths and curses which are in the house of Dinoi, son of 
IspandarmSd. Again ; he wrote against them a ban which is 
fbr all tiime, in the name of Atmdo, At&tdt Atdt, within T, AUt 
Atdt, the name a scroll within a smroU. Through whi(m are 
. heaven and earth and the mountains ; and through 

" : whi^ the h^hts are raised (lifted) up ; and through which are 
fettered ihe magidan, Demons and DevOs and Satans and 
ynthsand onrses ; .and through which he passed over from this 


1 The rulers of the egg must mean those who obtained ah 
insight into te work « the spirits or mast^ over them 
through looking intently into the yolk of an opened egg 
67b), ' , 


world and climbed above you to the height (of heaven) and 
learned all counter-charms for hurt anti for healing to bring you 
forth from the house of Dinoi, son of Ispandarmed, and from 
everything that belongs to him. I have dismissed you by the 
ban, and it is bound and sealed and coimtersealed, even as 
ancient lines (of writing) which do not fail and men of old who 
were not surrounded (tied). . , . Again : bound and sealed and 
countersealed is this ban in the name of Yhthyhyiiyii, Yhyii, 
Yhyh, a. (Amen), Amen, Amen, Selah. 

Sealed and protected are the house and dwelling of Dinoi, son 
of Ispaudarmgd, from the Terrifler (fright) and evil Dreams 
and the Curse. And sealed and protected be [his wife and son] 
from the Terrifier and evil Dreams and Om-sea and Vows and 
. . . Hallela. Amen.* 

This insciiption has been selected because it con- 
tains the name of the famous Joshua (Jesus) b. 
Perabyali who was so important a figure in the 
time of John Hyreanus at the end of the 2nd cent. 
B.o. He was the teacher and fiiend of R. Simeon 
b. Shetah, w'hose dealings with the witches of 
Aslikelon are mentioned below. In the apocry- 
phal stories about Jesus a noteworthy part is a.s- 
signed to this Joshua b. Peraliyah, who had fled 
to Egypt, where he was believed to have learned 
the art both of working and of combating magic. 

The Jems. Talm. (Sank. vii. 19, fol. 25d) tells a curious 
legend concerning this same R. Joshua, who is made the 
contemporary of R. Eleazar and R. Gamaliel. These three 
came to a place where they found a young man whose man- 
hood hod been taken away by a witch. R. Joshua sowed flax 
seeds on the table, and they sprouted in an instant and grew 
up. Out of the midst a woman with dishevelled hair suddenly 
appeared— the witch. R. Joshua seized her and ordered her 
to loosen the spell, but she refused, whereupon he threatened 
to divulge her name. She then answered she could not 
undo the spell, because the things had been thrown into the 
sea. R. Joshua then ordered the angel of the sea to throw 
them up, and thus the young man was restored to health, and 
later became the father of R. Judah b. Bethera. 

In the light of the Babylonian bowls, it is not im- 
probable that tliis is a story of Joshua b. Perah- 
yah, but, as nothing was known of his magical 
powers, it was transferred later to another Rabbi 
also named Joshua. 

The Rabbis had no doubt as to the origin of 
witchcraft : it came from Egypt. According to 
Niddushtn, 496, ten measures of witchcraft have 
come do-wTi into the world, nine of which have 
gone to Egypt, while one has spread throughout 
the rest of the world. The Talmud names one or 
two witches who are said to have practised in 
Jem Salem, among them being YOhna, the daughter 
of R®tlbt (S6tdh, 22a), famous as a witch affecting 
childbirth. 

One day, whilst she was assisting a woman in travail, a 
neighbour came into her house. Healing a noise in a vessel 
like that of a child in the womb, she lifted the cover ; noise 
ceased, and the woman was easily delivered. Hence it was 
recognized that Y6l?na was a witch.i 

Evidence of the Egyptian origin of witchcrait and 
of its purely temporary character— as is -diown by 
the fact that, if put to the. proper test, it vanishes 
—is seen in the Talmudic story of Zc’eii. 

He bought an a&s in Alexandria, but, when he attempted 
to cross the river on it, it turned into a plank the instant it 
touched the stream, for no witchcraft can withstand running 
water. All who saw him laughed at his disoomAture, but he 
recovered the money which he had paid for the ass. Another 
Rabbi, Jannai, being offered a drink of w'ater, poured some of 
the liquid on the ground, whereupon the rest turned into 
scorpions. He then compelled the witch to drink and she was 
transformed into an ass, on which he rode into the market. 
There another witch, recognizing her, broke the ^U, and the 
Rabbi was then seen to have the mtch for his steea (^an6. 67^).v 

As soou as magical operations came to be re-: 
gorded as idolatry, sterner measures 
one of the foremost opponents odc^magic ^ 
Simeon b. Shetah [Sank- 44$^ and Easb:ii.a^ S6.)V 
who lived in tbe time of Kin^Js!nn#ui,and Queen 
Alexandra (1st cent ao.). - fife wentto Ashkebn, 
where, with the a^isfcwice, cf eigbiy^ p^ he 
caught eighty witches aetBitUy .practising their 
magic arts, and he h^ged them all in one day. 

I Thisidba Of a wfteh Who holds the soul, or the eyes, or the 
heart !n ^ose imprisonment in certain vessels which, when 
broken (.tee contents being restored to the owner), restore life, 
beal^ and sight occurs frequently in fairy-tales and is derived 
from Egyptian tradition. 
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MAGIC (Jewish) 


The details are of much interest, for they show a complete 
continuity of practice from that day onward. The women pro- 
cured food and drink in a miraculous manner, and m the midst 
of their feaatintf did not disdain to invite the Eabbi s pupils 
to share in their banquet. Each of the young men then took 
oue of the witches in his arms and lifted her from the ground, 
whereby she lost her magical power, the reason given for this 
procedure being that no harm could befall a witch as long as 

aka 4-AimViarl Aa.r'fVl. 


It was, however, found necessary to bring some 
Older into the chaos of magic, for the Rabbis could 
not transgress a clear prescription of the Bible, 
and a sin which was^ punished with death could 
not be passed over lightly. On the other hand, 
what was a deadly sm for the followers of one 
creed might he tolerated by those following 
another; a heathen might be allowed to he a 
iimgjcian and not fall under the ban of the Law, 
whue a Jew was strictly forbidden to^ follow such 
practices, and, vice versa, a Jew might he con- 
sidered a magician by the followers of another 
creed. To a Jew all heathen practices and even 
religious ceremonies might he magic, and the 
Raimis, therefore, divid^ magic into three cate- 
gories. First, the death penalty by stoning (Lv 
20“*^) was infUcted only on those who practised 
magic and performed magical operations. The 
second class consisted of tnose wno merely acted 
as jugglers or produced optical, illusions, and who 
were warned not to indulge in such practices, 
hut were not punished. A third type of magic 
was that by which cmerations and identical results 
obtained by the Holy Name were not only toler- 
ated, but actually sanctioned. A difference was 
thus made between the use of the names of the un- 


clean spirits (magic) and the names of the clean ones 
{Ipdbhdia). By ttie former are meant demons and 
spirits, by the latter angelic powers. At the same 
time mastery over demoniacal beings might be oh- 
ta^ed through the mediation of heavenly powers. 


‘And lliey are called ‘ ‘ the princes of bdellium. Take bdellium 
and write upon it with olive oil ^ 'Auxgil ([or) Aunsilei a ; ® 
and take a boy seven years old and anoint his hand from the 
top of the thumb to the end of the finger ; and put the bdel- 
lium into his hand in tb.e anointed place and seize his hand ; 
and you shall sit upon a three-legged stool and put t he bq g 
between your loins so that his ear shall be againsbySiirmouth 
and you shall turn your face towards the sun.and say in his 
ear ; “ Aunt^, I adjure thee in the name of tlw Lord God, God 
of Truth, God, Keeper of the Hosts, Alpha, Aidu, » that thou 
Shalt send from thee three angels.’* Then the boy will see (a 
figure) Uke (that of ) a man; and say (the charm) tivicemore, 
and he will see two (figures) ; and the boy shall say unto them : 
“ Your coming be in peace 1 ” And then tell the boy to ask ol 
them that which you wish. And if they will not answer him, 
the boy shall adjure them, and say : “Kaspar, Kblei, *Emar 
(or) BlbxteisaRj^ the master and I adjure (you) with a second 
adjuration that you tell me that thing or who has committed 
that theft.” And know that he who wishes to do this must do 
it on a clear, cloudless day, and in winter time at mid-day.* 

The most remarkable product of this type of 
syncretism is the S^er Majteali Shl^dmdh (‘ Key of 
Solomon *), a complete facsimile of which has been 
edited by H. Gollancz (Oxford, 1914). 

No legal command could eradicate so deep-seated 
a belief as that in magic and magician, and, though 
it is true that it was forbidden, almost on pain of 
death, to become a pupil of a magician {aTngiisht) 
{Shah, 15b), yet his help might be invoked to break 
a spell in the case of a man who had become 
seriously ill through witchcraft. This was done 
almost to modern times FdreA de*dh, § 179, 
and the commentary of R. Joseph !l^aro [see Qaeo, 
Joseph], ac^^oc.). 

Belief in magic received an additional impetus 
through the mysterious teachings of the ZOhdr, 
which, from the 14th cent., held almost unbroken 
sway over the mind of the majority of the Jews. 
In it the Talmudic legends concerning the exist- 
ence and activity of the shedhim are repeated and 
amplified, and a hierarchy of demons was estab- 
lished corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy. 
Halls of the nether world and their demon rulers 


Thus, whe& E. Simeon b. Yohai and other sages went to 
Borne, .they caused a demon, ben T®»mli6n, to enter the 
emperor’s daughter ; and, when they arrived at the city, they 
were able to cure her by expelling the spirit (briefly told in 
foL 17, a-b, enlarged form in A- Jellinefc, BSt ha-Mid- 
roach, Vienna, 1863-78, vi. 128-130 ; alsoEashi, od loc . ; Gaater, 
Exampla oftheEabbia, London, 1896, no. 19 ; U. Seligsohn, in 
JSid. 860 f.). 


Thus was established a compromise which was 
facilitated by the manifold meanings attached to 
the word ruaJi, ‘ spirit,* used even in the Bible 
for both a good and an evil spirit coming forth 
from the Lord, possessing man and departing from 
him. So strong was the belief in the harm which 
such evil spirits could produce that, as far back as 
the time of the Mi^na, a light might be ex- 
tinguished on the Sabbath if an evil spirit was 
feared {Mishn, Shah, ii. 5) ; and in the Bible ?'ua/i 


is already occasionally applied to evil spirits, 
demons, and devils (Jg 9^8^ 1 S ^ 18™, 1 K 


222M-, Zee 132). 

Despite the stem attitude taken by the Rabbis, 
magic flourished amone the Jews, for the adepts 
of this science often d^uded themselves as to me 
true character of their art. Not only did they 
continue their forbidden practices and their opera- 
tions for evoking spirits and subduing demons, 
but in their formulae they introduced names of 
spirits and demons gathered from eyery form of 
warring creed and ancient tradition, and gods, 
and spirits long dead and forgotten wero retamed 
in magical practices and invocatioiics. Ohb^ic, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian names, and even ^ch 
. app&ations as Soter, Alpha, Omega, and Bvah- 
.g^on are found side by side with S^bhfidth and 
. a^ddai- Actual specimens of these* conjurations 
y'are rare, for the ma^cian would neyer dis- 
pf operation, but the following 
from the present writer's Cod. 
is characteristic of the peculiar 


are fully described in the Zdhdr (Ex. 2466~268a) 
and exorcism of the shJedh or any evil spirit was 
recognized as within the power of every man fully 
versed in mystical lore and in the mystical names 
of (Sod. Many a tale is told of such expulsion of 
demons by holy and pious men, such as BLeiiodorus 
in Catania in the 8th cent. (L. Zunz, Zur Gesch, 
und Lit., Berlin, 1845, p. 486); and others are 
mentioned by Manasseh in his Nishmat ^ayim 
(Amsterdam, 1652), bk. iii., which is full of informa- 
tion concerning belief in demons and the power of 
the pious to master them and use them for tneir own 
purpose. Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis 
of the 17th cent, clung to the belief, while in the 
l^endary lore of the Middle Ages such men as 
^Giimonides (g.v.), Ibn Ezra {a.v,), R. Judah the 
Pious, Rashi, and Nahmanides {q.v.) were all 
credited with magical powers, and many a legend 
is told of their operations. Rabbi Jehiel of Paris 
has even found a place in Victor Ht^o’s Notre 
Dame de Faris as a wonder-working fiabbL and 
no less famous was R. Loeb of Prague (17th cent.), 
who was regarded as a great magician and was 
credited with having a clay famulus that was able 
to perform wonderful deeds, sinc.e it had under its 
• ax'* .u— 


engraved. -The Ba'al ShSm (tl760), who fonnded 
the ^Ctof the had many encounters with 

the as des^ibed in his biography 

BdaL SMm Toh, Berdicher, 1815 if.), and a collec- 
tion of miraculous deeds perfonned 1:^ him and after 
Mm by. [Wonder-wbrMng B;abbis of the 5asldh!m 
as detail^ in the K*hall^aMdMm (l^inberg, 1864)j_ 
nor should we forget the legendary contest, de- 
1 S. Daiohes, Bab. OU Magic in the TaHmud and in the Later 
Jewish Literatvire, London, 1913. 

® Evayy^tov. 8 (^. 

4 The three kings from the East, Kaspar, Melchior, and. 
Baltazar— a curioas invocation in the month of a Jewish 
magician. It is evident, from the corrupted form of the names, 
thiA the oopyist did not understand what he was writing. 
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scribed in an anonymous chapbook, between a 
bishop magician and a red Jew, who had come from 
beyond the waters of the mysterious river Sambat- 
ydn, for upon the issue of the struggle depended 
the life or the Jewish communities in Germany. 
To this very day the Jews in Syria perform such 
magical operations as fumigation, libations, and 
offerings of oil, bread, and lighted candles, which 
are put in the four corners of an empty house to 
propitiate the shedhtm before the people venture to 
enteribhe dwelling and make the proper dedication. 
Gradually, however, the belief in tire shedMm is 
waning, and the literature of practical IpaUbCdd is 
slowly but steadily being discarded. Indeed, much 
of Jewish magic to-day is, in reality, little more 
than a concession to ignorance. When a Kabbi 
was asked why the aid of a magician may be 
invoked in case of serious illness, he replied, ac- 
cording to Joseph gai’o (commentai'y on Fdre/i 
D^dhi ch. 179), that, although there was no basis 
of fact for the procedure, such an appeal might 
soothe and comfort the patient, and therefore he 
saw no objection to it. This is practically the 
answer which is given in modem times when the 
people are asked why they continue to believe in 
the harm done by demons, and in magical opera- 
tions intended to propitiate them and to obtain 
relief and safety, it is merely a temporary comfort 
to those who are loath to give up old beliefs which 
are now recognized as vain ima^nations. 

Literature. »In addition to the books mentioned in the text 
see the Literature at artt. Charms ahjd Amulets (Jewish), 
Divination (Jewish), and Birth (Jewish). M, G ASTER. 

MAGIC (Slavic).— The Slavic countries are a 
peculiarly rich field for ‘the study of folk-lore, as 
they were nob' Christianized until the 10th cent., 
remained isolated from Western influences, and 
have conserved their written traditions. 

On the vast uplands of the northern steppes 
man’s relations to dature were characteristic. 
The Greeks, in their narrow, diversified, hilly 
country, developed a corresponding mythology, 
varied and beautiful ; the modem Western Euro- 
pean, a city-dweller, turns to nature in a romantic 
manner, semi-religiously idolizing what is to him 
unwonted and fresh. But to the Slav peasant 
nature was business, his everyday surrounding, j 
beside which nothing else existed. He was rather 
unimaginative and <mte ignorant. Whilst the 
Norsemen and the Greeks created mythologies 
out of natural phenomena, the Slav, in the drear 
monotony of his plains, fell into neither the deep 
religious fatalism of the Scandinavians nor the 
bright im^ery of the Greeks ; he simply saw that 
the sun ripened and the sun scorchea ; that the 
earth was moist and fertile or parched and frozen *, 
that he was environed by unlcnown powers to be 
obeyed or to be subdu^.j he addressed prayers 
and incantations to them in a prosaic, almost 
rationalist, attitude of mind, without adoration, 
with merely a recognition of inevitable depen- 
dence. His spells and invocations (the bastard 
descendants of heathen rites) were unsound science, 
but good rationalism. A. N. Bambaud^ says that 
the primitive Slavs adored matter and never felt 
the incentive to personify, idealize, or philo- 
sophize it ; perhaps it was a mere acceptance of 
necessi^. 

The romeranian Slavs, the only Slavs who had 
access to the sea, had a very elaborate ritual, 
and worshipped many-headed images in temples, 
not in groves, like the other Slavs. Their ^eatest 
oracles and pilgrimages were in the isle of Biigen ; 
these pagan slmnes were destroyed by Valdemar i. 
of Dezunarkin 1168. 

The recollection of this sacred island has strongly 
i Za Pwis, 1876, p. 216: 

yoL. vni.--i20 ^ ' 


influenced Slav myth and magic. The word Biigen 
is derived from the same root as the English 
'rough,’ and is called in Early Bussian Buydn. 
Now the word Buyan comes from a synonymous 
root, and looks like a translation of the Teutonic 
name Biigen ; and it is thus a safe and probable 
theory to identify the fabulous island of Buydn 
with the historical shrine of Bugen— all the more 
so as the mysterious stone Aldtyr is thought 
perhaps to mean amber, which was an article of 
Baltic commerce. 

When Christianity had eftaced the old Slavic 
nature-gods, the need for which they stood still 
remained — that of dealing with nature, coaxing 
and dominating her, and mastering her secrets. 
Fragments of the old ritual, degenerating into 
incomprehensible patter, continued to be used at 
the old sacred haunts, but these incantations were 
clandestine ; though the beings invoked were be- 
lieved in, they were considered illicit or hellish ; 
heathendom had changed into magic. 

Every village had its magician or witch-doctor. 
These practitioners certainly possessed great know- 
ledge of healing, as herbalists and masseurs ; but, 
where all nature consists of discontinuous miracles, 
such cures had to be accompanied with the ritual 
that was calculated to conciliate the powers and 
convince the patient. 

The Bussian sorcerer lived alone ; he had learnt 
the magic formulse, and had been instructed by 
[ the woodsprites the goblin of the heartli 

{domov(}y), the fairies of the fields and the water 
! ( polevdi/, vodyandy). Such practitioners are known 
by many names— e.^., zndmar^ kdldun^ hidimih^ 
etc. ; the women-w-itches are called 
vedlma ; and to them more extraordinary powers 
are attributed. These magicians hand down their 
wisdom to their youngest children— a custom signi- 
fying that this magical knowledge was derived 
from non-Aryan peoples, and taken over by the 
A^an conquerors. 

It is saidT that the zndkhar has physical marks 
—a troubled eye, a grey complexion— that he 
matters, has a hoarse voice, and so on. Unless he 
communicates once a year, earth will not receive 
his body, and then he wanders after death as 
a vampire, sucking others* blood. Witches are 
credited with the power of flying, and are sup- 
posed to have marvellous muscular strength and 
a spotted skin. They are said to forgather in the 
gusts and whirls of snow at cross-roads ; a pious 
man should cross himself when he comes upon 
such whirling columns, for in them the witches 
dance. If a knife be tlirust into such a column, 
it will drop to the ground blood-stained ; and it 
then 'becomes an implement for sorcery— c.o., a 
man crossed in love may use its broad blade to 
wipe out the track of his maiden in the snow. 

The wizard is believed to have terrible powers ; 
among the Galician Busins j e.g,t if the zndkhar 
inserts a knife under the threshold of his intended 
victim’s dwelling, the victim is snatched away 
by a whuiwind, and detained until the knife is 
removed. 

The magical formulae are very curious. They 
are framed for every occasion of need ; and, to be 
eflScacious, they must be spoken in one breath 
without any departure from the text— only thus 
can the powers of nature be qu^ed, aiud. tHe ' 
wizard be the lord of creation, llie f pllbwihg 
the text of a charm against lead, cdi)^>^ and 
iron bullets: ' 

* In the chamber, at the river beyond the river 

vaiga, a fair maiden stands, stands atod deoks herself, com- 
mends herself to valorous'folk, in deeds of war. In 

her right band she holds boHets of lee^'ln her left bullets of 
copper, on her feet bua&ts : of iron: Tfo thou, fair maiden, 
wm off the ipws of the Turks, the Tat^s, the Germans, the 
Circassians, the the Hordvins, of all tribes and foes ; 
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superstitions — a peculiar place is occupied by those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as tlie Frankish regulations 
are in great measure verbally dependent upon 
them. They warn against ‘ divinationes/ * auguria,’ 

* somnia/ * matliematici,’ ‘emissorestempestatuni/ 
and especially against ‘incantationes diabolicae,’ 

* filacteria,’ and ‘Hgaturse.’ As yet excommunica- 
tion was the extreme penalty for transgression. 
The Venerable Bede {EE iv. 27) relates that, 
during a time of pestilence and high mortality, 
recourse was had to adjurations and spells. The 
abbot Regino of Priim has incorporated an entire 
series of the decrees of councils dealing with the 
subject in his work ^ Synodalihus Causis (A.D. 
906 i PL cxxxii. 187 ff.), and from that work much 
has been borrowed by Burchard of Worms, who 
wrote about the beginning of the 11th centui’y {PL 
cxl. 537 ft*.). 

That similar ideas and usages were still flourish- 
ing in England at this period is shown by ^Elfric’s 
Passio S. Bartlmlomci Apostoli, with its injunc- 
tion that no one shall seek to regain health by 
using a ligature of medicinal herbs or praising a 
herb in a ‘magic song.* The ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances of Eadgar and the Northumbrian priests’ 
laws contain r^ulations to the same efiect. Among 
the Northern Teutons likewise canon law directed 
its mandates against superstition and magic. 

Till well on in the 16th cent, synods and councils 
of the Church were constantly under the necessity 
of dealing with the use of spells and amulets and 
the evils arising from them. Thus can. 9 of a papal 
bull enacts for the Lateran Council of 1514 that 
sortilegia made by invoking demons, by incanta- 
tions, or by other superstitious practices are un- 
lawful. Clerics who offend are to be punished at 
the discretion of their superiors, and laymen are to 
be excommunicated or visited with civu penalties. 

In dealing with such offences, the national codes 
of the various Teutonic peoples do not show the 
same unanimity as the Church. The Teutonic 
nations that came into existence on Roman terri- 
tory found it necessary to base their legislation 
against magic directly upon the ordinances of 
Roman law. The earliest Teutonic code, the lex 
Visigothof'umy enacted (bk. vi. tit. 2, 4) that those 
who ‘quibusdamincantationibus’ bring hailstorms 
upon fields and the vineyards * ducentenis 
fiagellis pubU(^ verberentur et decalvati deformiter 
decern convicinas possessiones circuire cogantur 
inviti.* Rotharis, king of the Longobardi, sternly 
prohibited the belief in cannibal witches. Among 
the Germans, as among all other races, the feeling 
prevailed that one who practised malefic magic 
must at all costs be got nd of, whether by expul- 
sion from the tribe or by death. But, on the other 
hand, we have a variety of testimony from Northern 
Europe which seems to show that the practice of 
magic was not in all circumstances deemed criminal. 

In the civil law of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
7th cent, onwards, we find penal enactments against 
superstition and magic, and in particular against 
the employment of spells and amulets. The laws 
of Alfred the Great dealing with magic are founded 
nwinly on the Biblical denunciations of the prac- 
tice. Of similar character are the legal ordinances 
directed against the occult art among the Northern 
Teutons. The older Icelandic canon law of the 
12th cent, ordains that those who tamper with 
incantations or witchcraft shall be punished by 
banishment. ^ . 

The evil against which the enactments of the 
Teutonic codes were mainly direct^ was malefic 
magic {maUficium), Until the 8th cent, we find 
no rimilar enactments against other superstitions 
. whmh eventually gathered round the belief in 
wteacraft.^ But the belief in the existence of 
ojmtabal witehee and. in witches* flights was ex- 


plicitly forbidden by ecclesiastical and civil legisla- 
I tion, though Ivo of Chartres (c. A.D. 1100) thought 
it possible that witches exerted some influence upon 
the sexual functions. The Church, however, not- 
withstanding all its exertions, was by no means 
successful in ridding the people of their magic 
beliefs and practices. Both continued to flourish 
abundantly m the department of medicine, thanks 
to the recrudescence of the old neo-Platonic — 
in reality, the Babylono-Egyptian— doctrine of 
demons. At an early period medicine had become 
the monopoly of the cloister ; the demons of disease 
were exorcized by the priest ; and to relics, to the 
rosary, and to the * Agnus Dei * were ascribed the 
greatest virtues. Those who in sickness and 
trouble applied to the priests were treated by 
means of the amulet and the incantation, so that 
as late as the 16th cent.— at a time, that is, when a 
medical profession in the proper sense existed — 
adjurations were still resorted to by doctors. 

The attitude of the Church towards the belief in 
magic was twofold. On the one hand, it accepted 
magic as an indisputable reality. On the other 
hand, it ranged itself with the civil legislation in 
an uncompromising opposition to certain dangerous 
popular superstitions. But in the 13th cent, came 
a momentous change in the Church’s standpoint. 
The doctrine of Satan was now made the basis of 
I the doctrine of magic and witchcraft. The nightly 
iouiueys of witches, the transformation of human 
beings into animals, the sexual intercourse of men 
with female demons, and the operation of sorcery 
in the sexual functions — all these things were now 
accepted as facts not to be gainsaid. Then in the 
14th cent, the two currents of heresy and sorcery, 
which had hitherto ran side by side, became 
amalgamated with each other, ana merged in the 
belief in witchcraft. While among the Teutonic 
tribes the practice of magic had hitherto been 
penalized— to speak strictly — only because of the 
mischief which it might work, in the 13th cent, 
the civil legislatures in Germany likewise resolved 
upon a new policy. The Old Saxon code {Sachsen- 
sjpiegd) sent tiiose who practised magic of any kind 
to the stake, and its example was followed by 
other municipal and territorial codes. In spite of 
the rigour of the Iii<iuisition, it is true, the earlier 
penal Taw (which threatened with excommunication 
the users of incantations, amulets, or other magic 
devices) was still pleaded for by the councils and 
by certain outstanding men among the clergy. 
But the Inquisition at length silenced every stric- 
ture against its competence to deal with magic. 
By the civil legislation of the 16th cent, those who 
dealt in magic and soothsaying were punished 
mainly by fines ; the death-penalty was scarcely 
ever mooted. On the other hand, the Hamburg 
criminal code of 1508 enacts that the punishment 
of malefic magic shall be death by fire, and this 
* clause Avas taken over by the Imperial ledslation 
—the ‘ peinliche Gerichtsordnung Raiser Karls v. * 
—while we find that the criminal code of the Elec- 
torate of Saxony (1572) sentonced witohes to death 
by fire, and its exauiple was foUowed by the legis^ 
lation of the several States. The pearsecution of 
witohes was ^adually introduced into the various 
territories of Germaa^ during the second half of 
the 16th C6hti^» In England the earliest processes 
of this kind toem to have been trials for real or 
alleged attacks upon the person of the sovereign, 
as from the reign of Henry vi. But in England 
the laws againS; witchcraft were in general much 
more lenient than was commonly the case on the 
Continent. Witch-persecution in England dates 
from about the middle of the 16bh cent. ; in Scot- 
land cases are found as early as the beginning of 
that century. With regard to Sweden, we are not 
in a porition to say whether witches were burned 
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before or during the Thirty Years* War. These 
measures, however, were incapable of extirpating 
the belief in magic— just as the Reformation itself 
failed to destroy it, though the delusion certainly 
received a telling blow from the Reformers. As to 
the question whether sorcery has a foundation in 
fact, the Reformers themselves shaied the ideas of 
their age, and the final deathblow to the belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery was administered by the 
reconstituted sciences of modern times. 

Even in the earliest ages a clear line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between lawful and unlawful 
magic. The latter was treated by all races with 
the utmost rigour, and not seldom punished with 
death. Among the Teutons, as dsewhere, in- 
cantations and amulets were utilized as a means 
of securing protection and profit to the individual 
and his belongings, and also to work injury upon 
others, and their possessions. The magic spells of 
the Teutons may therefore be arranged in two 
main divisions, according to the purposes that they 
were intended to serve : (1) magic formulse supposea 
to secure protection and advantage; (2) magic 
formuloe intended to injure others. But, as Sie 
subject itself suggests, the former class may be 
further divided according to the effects which the 
spells were intended to produce. Their object 
might be either (a) to drive away an existent evil, 
to ‘ exorcize * it, or (6) to avert a possible evil by 
means of a ‘ blessing.’ This dichotomy of the first 
main group, however, will not be found exhaustive, 
and it is necessary to mark off another subdivision. 
Magic formulm were used not only for the purpose 
of dislodging present and averting future evils, but 
also as a means of inducing spints to throw light 
upon the future, and upon hidden things generally. 
In so far as this (c) prophetic magic (as it may oe 
called) had often to do with things which lay in the 
future, it comes into close touch with the class of 
magic formuloe designed to prevent possible evil. 
But, while the received spells can for the most part 
be assigned to one or other of these four 
many particular species may he differentiated within 
the larger groups. The number of different varieties 
will in general correspond to that of the various 
purposes which the formuloe were meant to serve. 

Magic can be overcome only by counter-magic ; 
such was at one time the universal postulate of the 
occult art. In primitive times, however, all sorcery 
consisted in words and symbols, generally conjoined 
with actions. Thus, with reference to the Germans, 
Tacitus {Germ, x.) states that, when the deity was 
consulted by means of the lot, the priests held 
aloft the magic wand engraved with symbols, 
muttering incantations the while. Sundry Anglo- 
Saxon spells specify the appropriate action to be 
performed. Thus the incantation for bewitched 
soil gives precise directions regarding the requisite 
symbolic actions and sacrificial usages. For the 
formula against the machinations of witches the 
instruction nms : ‘ wi^ fjerstice feferfuige and seo 
reade netele, 8e burh cern inwyx??, and wegbrade ; 
wyll in huteran^; then at the end, ‘nim Jonne 
beet ssex, ado on wsetan.’ But word and action 
nad already been frequently employed indepen- 
dently of each other, and it is not surprising that 
the w^ord came to be used ^art from alt accessaries 
or symbolic actions. The Teutonic conviction that 
magical effects could he directly produced by the 
spoken word 'must doubtless have found expression 
in the particular form of the ^ell. But the simplest 

andjbence, no doubt, the oldest — vehicle of direct 
inffuei^ is the express command, and, accordingly, 
^cfa j cQmmand. mu^ fon^ed the nuo&us 

of the. -Teutonic incantation. Two examples of 
Teutonic s;^B may be given here. The first is a 
formula from the 9th-10th cent., which has come 
down to us' bearing tlie title * contra vermes’ 


(C. von Miillenholf and W. Scherer, DenhndUr 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa^, i. [1892] 17) : 

* Gang et, nesso, mid nigun nessiklinon 
Ct fana themo mai^e an that b^n, 
fan themo bene an that fl6sg, 

Ut fan themo fldsge an thia hOd, 

Ct fan thera htld an thesa strAla, 
drohtin, uuerthe sd ! ’ 

With this may be associated the Anglo-Saxon 
'blessing of bees,* the ‘wyS ymbe,* from a Cam- 
bridge MS of the 11th century. After a direction 
regarding a magical action, and a verse explanatory 
thereof, it continues (C. W. M. Grein and R. P. 
Wiilcker, Bibliothek dev angeUdchs, Poesie, i. [1883] 
319f.); 

‘Sitte ge, sigewif, siga?? to eorpan ! 
nsBfre ge wilde to wudu fleogan ! 

Beo ge swaagemindige mines godes, 
swa bity manna gehwilc metes and epeles." 

It is quite conceivable that spells of this kind 
should exist independently, and unattached to any 
preliminary narrative. This has. been observed 
also by Schrfider in his article ‘tJher das Spell’ 
{ZDA xxxvii. 259) : 

* Probable as it is that at a certain stage of civilization the 
action of the galdr^ i.e. the spell in the proper sense, or of 
certain species of it, was produced in connexion with the 
narration of a particular mythical incident, yet there is not 
the slightest doubt that in other periods the epic narrative and 
the magic formula are disjoined, and may each maintain a 
separate existence.’ 

Besides these adjurations strictly so called, which 
were complete in themselves, and which may be 
regarded as the earliest Teutonic spells, there comes 
down to us from the same age another species— 
that in which an epic narrative is prefixed to the 
formula proper. 

The classical examples of this type are the two Merseburg 
incantations, and the Anglo-Saxon spell against the practices of 
the witch is constructed on similar lines. The substance of the 
introductory portion— the narrative— is generally borrowed from 
mythology. The procedure was to relate some incident tradi- 
tionally associated with an efiect identical \nth or similar to 
that which the formula was meant to produce. It was not 
necessary to say in so many words that the spell should now 
operate with like efficacy ; the bare recitation of the story 
invested the formula with all the potency required. But thia 
dependence of the formula upon the narrative certainly indicates 
a change of view regarding the power of the formula. The 
performer has lost his earlier reliance on his own capacity, and 
this must, accordingly, be reinforced from without. 

While this epic type of spell is often refeiTed to 
as the primitive Teutonic form, the facts would 
seem to imply its secondary chai*acter, though its 
root may indeed lie in paganism, but in any 
case the recitation of a short narrative before the 
actual formula is not peculiar to the Teutons— let 
alone the Western Teutons— this form of spell being 
traceable among other races and in much more 
remote times. It was certainly known to the 
Romans and the Hindus. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is evidence to show that it was not even a 
distinctively Ind^ermanic usage, since it is found . 
also among the Babylonians and the Egyptians, 
An Egyptian papyrus of the XXth dynasty (now 
in Turm), for instance, contains a spell wMch in 
its whole design shows a striking resemblance to 
the Merseburg incantation for fracture of the leg. 
In the Bal^lonian and Egyptian spells, too, precisely 
as in the Teutonic, the scene of the narrative part 
is always laid in the mythological sphere. In view 
of the vast influence exercised by the Oriental, aani. .; 
especially the Babylonian and Egyptian, magical 
ideas upon the nations of the West, ftis atemTOin^ _ 
conjecture that Oriental models mar have - 
largely instrumental in propagating the 
spell among the Indogermaiiic peo^es of -Europe ' 
—first of all in the Greek .and RomaU;,area, and 
then derivatively in the Teutohie. At ^ events, 
the theory that the Teutons had a primitive type 
of spell consisting of .» prose narrative followed 
by a rhythmical mrmula, as adopted by Schroder 
is betide the purpose. The primordial 
element was certainly the formula, the narrative 
being added later ; ana, as we have seen, each could 
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be used by itself alone. We find, moreover, that 
in Christian times quite different introductions 
were combined with the real nucleus of the spell. 
We must therefore think of each part as distinct 
in itself, and in no degree the less so because in the 
recitation ‘saying and singing’ came alternately. 
In all ijrobabilitj^ the spells were simply muttered 
in an undertone ; there is a large mass of evidence 
— and not from Teutonic sources only — pointing to 
this mode of recital. 

Thus the missionaries who came to evangelize 
the Teutonic tribes found two types of indigenous 
incantations, viz. the purely imperative and the 
nari'ative. As the Church was iinable to put an 
end to heathen customs and practices, or the use 
of magic formulae, it adopted the policy of assimi- 
lating everything that could in any way be re- 
conciled with its own views, hoping that by the 
device^ of clotliing the objectionable thing in a 
Christian garb, it might succeed in eradicating 
the superstitions of the heathen. It likemse en- 
deavoured to transform the ancient formuhe, and 
here probably its first, as also its most urgent, task 
was to eliminate the heathen characters from the 
narrative spells and pnt Christian ones in their 
place. These new formulse were generally composed 
m verse, and were embellished with rhyme. Their 
narrative portions exhibited Biblical characters, 
such as Jesus, Mary, the apostles, and others, in 
perfectly appropriate situations — a fact which in. 
Itself conclusively shows that the spells in question 
originated in ecclesiastical circles. Such imitations 
of heathen formulae composed by the clergy are 
relatively numerous, and date for the most part 
from the 11th and l‘2th centuries. 

From this narrative species of Cliristian spell, 
again, was in part evolved a new type. This took i 
the fonn of a comparison or allegory, and its rubric 
ran thus ; * As such and such a result was brought 
about then, so let it be produced now.’ Very few j 
of the surviving spoils of this type are in metrical 
form ; the great majority are in prose. 

A further form of blessing, for the use and ‘ 
diffusion of which the clergy must again be regarded I 
as mainly responsible, derives its origin from the I 
special Homan Catholic ceremonies known as the i 
sacramental s. New formulae were formed on the i 
pattern of the ‘exorcisms,’ ‘benedictions,’ and 
‘consecrations,’ or these were simply translated ‘ 
into the vernacular. This species is proljably not 
, older than the 13th century. 

Mention must also be made of a type of magic 
; formula in regard to wMch the monks played 
merely an intermediate rdle. This group consists i 
mamly of fotmuloe handed down in ancient medical 
writings. The design of most of these is the cure 
of dmease, but adjurations for use in digging up 
medicinal plants were also transmitted in this way . 
These formula were, of course, mostly in the Latin 
language. Their potency lay mainly in phrases 
and letters— magic words and charactei's largely of 
. . , Eastern origin, being, derived from Babylonian, 
and Jewish magic. This group, ab- 
cordingly, wmprises the most ancient type of spell, ' 
which, it is to be observed, always exhibits an 
unintelligible jumble of -words. , From the earliest 
times, indeed, this very unmtelligibility was the 
indispensable condition of the effica^ of the spell.. 
From the 13th cent., horvwer, we must take account 
^ also of pother contributory source of the supersti- 

; tion which is concerned with words and letters 

V and, it may be added, numbers also. This was the 
< ^rehgious philosophy of the Jews, as set forth in 
:,v:. the works of the Cabbala (o.r.). 

Ti^ leading types will suffice to classify the 
made formula, and even the 
other derivative varieties 
: . in^ifcably made their appearance in the 


course of centuries. But the prime factor in such 
secondary formations was doubtless oral tradition, 
to the action of which a large proportion of the 
spells would certainly he subject at some stage of 
their development. The learned formulae of the 
Church are usually of considerable length, and in 
their full form would have relative^ little vogue 
among the common people. From these larger 
spells, accordingly, certain typical portions w-ere 
excerpted, and then used independently. The 
popular mind laid the main emphasis upon the 
nucleus of the spell— the formula proper; and 
examples of this type become numerous from the 
1 6th century. In these the strict parallelism of 
the earlier ecclesiastical blessings is to some extent 
abandoned. It was now considered sufficient to 
say : ‘ As surely as this act has taken place, so 
surely may this effect ensue.’ Sometimes, in fact, 
the place of the parallel is taken by the antithesis. 
Tt became the practice, further, to draw upon still 
more remote quartere for the conclusion of the 
blessing, and to introduce formula which in them- 
selves had formerly done duty as blessings, so that 
the formulje of blessing, being supplemented by in- 
vocations of God and multiplied petitions, often actu- 
ally approximated to the character of prayer itself. 

When we consider the mass of Teutonic formulje 
—even with the 16th cent, as the ulterior limit- 
in relation to the purposes which they were meant 
to serve, we see that the multiplicity of forms 
mentioned in the ITdvamdl, the Sigrdrifumdli and 
the Horn ilia cU mcrilcgiis is by no means an 
exaggeration. Adjurations against disease cer- 
tainly constitute the largest class. Many maladies 
were believed to be due to malignant demons and 
unfriendly magicians, and were therefore com- 
bated by the magic formula. But the same 
means was employed in dealing with diseases 
about the origin of which there was no uncer- 
tainty. The remedies employed in such cases 
were supposed to acquire peculiar efficacy by 
having a spell uttered over them. 

Nor was it human beings only who in their 
distresses were benefited by spells. As had been 
believed from the earliest times, protection was 
equally indispensable for the lower creatures most 
closely associated with human life, viz. the do- 
mestic animals. In their case also, therefore, 
magic formulse were used to ward off disease and 
other evils. The dog, and especially the shep- 
herd’s dog, was protected in this way from the 
dangers to which it was exposed from wild beasts. 
People were very specially concerned, however, to 
guard against the bite of mad dogs. A certain 
blessing, ‘ ad pullos de nido,’ was supposed to help 
the growth of chickens. The purpose of the some- 
what numerous ‘ bee-blessihgs ’ was to keep the 
insects from swarming. 

There was, besides, a multitude of adjurations 
for animals other than the domestic. People tried 
to rid their houses of flies, mice, and rats bgr appeal 
to the power of the formula wolves were adjured 
not to hurt the cattie in. the fields serpents, to 
he easily cau^it. The bite of the serpent was 
averted by, sp^s, and hy means of adjurations the 
reptiles were induced to yield up the potent ophite 
stone, and to be obedient to aU commands. The 
tooth and the right forepaw' of the badger acted 
as charms against all kinds of injury, and with 
the shoulder of a toad a man could win the love of 
whomsoever he chose. 

^ In the therapeutics of ancient and medieval 
times an important place was assigned to medi- 
cinal herbs. It was of vital moment, however, 
that these herbs should still retain their supposed 
virtues after being plucked, and certain magical 
formulse were believed to ensure this. The prac- 
tice was to adjure either the whole world of herbs. 
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which represent the next stage of Vedic literature, 
being concerned with explaining and interpreting 
the details of the ritual, supply much information 
regarding the magical notions and observances with 
which the sacriiicial ceremonial was permeated. 
The Upanisads, though a continuation of the Brah- 
manas, are philosophical rather than religious, but 
their speculations on the nature of hrahman and on 
the supernatural powers acquired by knowledge 
and asceticism are charged with magical notions. 

The final phase of Vedic literature, which comes 
down to c. 200 B.C., is represented by the Sutras. 
These concise manuals, especially those dealing 
with domestic life {grhya), and to a less extent 
those concerned with customary law {dharnia), 
sliow how the observances of everyday life were 
saturated with magical beliefs and practices (cf. 
also art. Literature [Vedic and Classical Sans- 
krit], §§ 8 - 12 ). 

3 . Importance of the subject.— -A knowledge of 
Vedic magic is obviously important to the inves- 
tigator of magic in general, for here we have 
magical material, bearing on every aspect of 
human life, which began to be recorded well over 
3000 years ago, and which can, from that time 
onwards, be historically studied in continuous suc- 
cessive literary stages, extending over more than 
1000 years. Such facilities are afforded by no 
other ancient literature as regards either the anti- 
quity or the quantity and quality of the evidence 
afforded. The material in Vedic literature does 
not require to be laboriously gathered together 
from scanty and scattered references, as is neces- 
sary elsewhere. It is here supplied not only in 
great abundance, but, for the most part, in an 
easily accessible collected form. Its aid is, more- 
over, essential to the student of Indian religion : 
without it he would arrive at erroneous or exagger- 
ated conclusions as to the purity and advanced 
character of the beliefs and practices of that re- 
ligion in its earliest form. 

4 . Sacrifice and ma^c. — Considering that in the 
Rigveda we have a collection of prayers, and in the ' 
Atharvaveda one of spells, are we justified in sup- 
posing that the spheres of religion and of magic 
were already separated in the Vedic period ? By 
no means. It is, indeed, certain that the sacrificial 
invocation had by that time assumed a literary 
type, and that the hymns of a magical character 
found in the Rigveda are veiy few and late. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Rigveda, being addressed to the great gods, 
offered few opportunities for references to magical 
practices, while the ritual which the hymns of the 
Rigveda were intended to accompany, and which 
is fully described in other Vedic texts, is, though 
carried out by the sacrificial priests, from begin- 
ning to end saturated with magical ob^rvances. 
Again, where there is a group of ceremonies directed 
to the accomplishment of a particular purpose and, 
therefore, favourable to a greater prominence of 
the magical element, such as the wedding and 
funeral rites, we meet with quite a network of 
magical usages bearing the stamp of extreme 
antiquity, ft is thus impossible to suppose that 
the sacrificial priests of the Eigveda, the composers 
of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated 
position, untouched by magical practices derived 
from a much earlier age and afterwards continued 
throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the 
Bigveda actually affords evidence that even in them 
the belief in magical power independent of the gods 
is to be found. Thus in one hymn (x. xcviii.) the 
sacrificing priest Devapi begins with the intention 
of appealing to the gods for rain, but then himself 
brings down the waters by the magical powers of 
liis sacrificial art : * the sage Devfipi cat down to the' 


duty of Hotr priest, familiar with the goodwill of 
tlie gods ; he then poured down from the sea above 
to the sea below the heavenly waters of rain * (V. v. ). 
Every page of the Brahmanas and of the ritual 
Sutras shows that the ’whole’ sacrificial ceremonial 
was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercised power over gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without 
their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the Rigveda, where. * 
exaggerated sacrificial powers are in several pas- 
sages mythically attributed to ancient priests ; e.g , , ■ 
‘ with mighty spells the Fathers found the hidden 
light and produced the dawn ’ (vii. Ixxvi. 4) ; * the 
Fathers adorned the sky with stars, like a black 
steed with pearls ; they placed darkness in night and 
light in day ’ (X. Ixviii. 11) ; ' with their kindled fire 
the Angirases (ancient priests) found the cows and 
steeds hidden by (the demon) Pani ’ (I. Ixxxiii. 4 ) ; 
they * by their rite caused the sun to mount the sky * . 
(X. Ixii. 3) ; * (the ancient fire priest) Atharvan by 
sacrifices first prepared the paths ; then the sim, 
the guardian of ordinances, was born ’ (I. Ixxxiii. 5). 
The ancient priest Visvaniitra, by directly invoking _ 
the rivers, made them fordable for the tribe of the . 
Bharatas (ill. xxxiii. 1-12). The composers of all 
such passages must have attributed to the sacrifice 
in their own day the powers which they thus pro- 
jected into the past. 

An examination of the ritual literature shows 
that the dividing line between a sacrificial act, 
which is meant to propitiate the gods, and a magical 
act, which is intended to control tlie course of things, 
is by no means always definite, but that the two are 
often intermingled. Thus the morning sacrifice 
at sunrise, of which we read in the Rigveda (t.g ,^ . 
IV. li. 7), when the fire is kinciled and an offering 
is made to the fire-god, in the Satapatha Brahniai^ 
(II. iii. 1. 6 ) assumes a magical character, the fire 
being kindled to produce sunrise : * By offering 
before sunrise he (the sacrifice!) makes him (the 
sun) to be born ; he would not rise, if he were not 
to sacrifice in it (the fire).’ A similar view seems 
already to be expressed in a verse of the Rigveda : 

‘ Let us kindle thee, 0 Agni, that thy wondrous 
brand may shine in heaven ’ (V. vL 4). Again, 
there are several passages in the Rigveda (e.y., 
IX. xlix. 1, xovii. 17, cvi. 9, cviii. 9f.) in which the. 
Soma ritual is spoken of in the magical character 
of producing ram direct, without influencing the 
goodwill of the gods that shed rain. 

The blending of a sacrificial and a magic rite 
may be of two kinds. A ceremony which is pri-7 
marily sacrificial may assume a magical character 
by the nature of the object which is offered for the 
attainment of a special purpose. 

There caa be little doubt that only food eaten by man origin- 
ally constituted the sacrifice offered to the gods in fire. On tbe^ 
Vedic sacrificial ground there was, by the side of the fire, the 
litter of grass (parhis) on which the gods were conceived as 
sitting to receive the offering. On the eondusion of tide oerer 
mony the Iwrhis was thrown mto the fire, originally, no doubt, , 
to render it innocuous after, by the divine presence, it bad 
become dangerous to pmfane contact. To the Iwrhit corre- 
sponds, in the ancient rersian ritual, the Iwresman (a bundle, 
of twij^; see art. Babsoh) on which the sacrificial offerii^ 
were placed, and which was the seat of the gods. This indicates ; 
that the oblation in fire was an Indo-Aryan innovation^ and; 
that the burning of the ^o/rMa not improbaWyiomeo-tfai^ 
transition to the fire-sacrifioe. . - 77;' 

The ritual literature furnisbes 
amples of sacrifice receiving a by thev 

employment or addition of a;ncin-e^l»blespbBtan 
as when a man wishing for cattiie p|fei#the dung bf ; 
a couple of ix. ISfiJ V 

or when poison is added to an offering in order to'; 
destroy ants cxvi.). On the other ■ 

hand, objects suitable, for direct maMal manipul^^ 
ticm couldie^y be toned into an offering by those .' 
habituated to the sacrificial idea in order to invest 
magical acts witli the garb of sacrilice. Thus the 
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or a definite number of them (of. the Anglo-Saxon 
‘nine-herb spell’), or, again, some particular herb. 
But still further manifestations of the potency of 
herbs could be elicited. Tliey could be made to 
secure the traveller against fatigue, to act as a 
defence against weapons, and to protect the cattle 
from sorceiy and the crops from hailstorms. They 
could also help one to win love, to open locks, to 
ascertain truth, and to read both the future and 
the past. 

Then the magic formulae served to protect men 
not only against disease, but also against the 
malice of their fellows and the threat of mis- 
fortune. By their aid a person sought to safe- 
guard himself — especially when on a journey— 
against the artifice of his enemies, to blunt their 
weapons, and to free himself from prison. By 
the same means he could defend liimself against 
malefic ma^ic, and against the bewitching of 
his food and drink. Other forniulse possessed the 
power of procuring friendship, love, and favour, 
and of gaining justice before a legal tribunal. 
Wives sought, through the medium of magic, to 
turn the harshness of tlieir husbands into love. 
An astute merchant of the 16th cent, would even 
try by a spell to induce people to buy up his stock 
of stale wares. 

Human life was thus surrounded by a rampart 
of spells, and property likewise "was in similar 
fashion made proof against eviJ influences. Houses 
were secured by spells against burglary and fire, 
and corn in the granaries was kept from decay. 
If anything was lost or stolen, the magic formula 
could restore it, and even lead to the discovery 
of the thief. The same means were also used to 
protect, and to increase, the fruits of gardens and 
fields. 


The number of extant magic formulce designed 
to work harm is quite insignificant — a circum- 
stance which is, no doubt, due to- the rigorous 
treatment meted out from the earliest times to 
the practice of malefic magic. Such hurtful 
> raells might be used hj the malicious to sow 
dissension between old friends, to change the love 
of a married couple into hatred, to bring every 
conceivable disaster upon another, and even to 
overwhelm with destruction all that he possessed, i 
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MAGIC (Vedie).— 1. Definition.— The sphere of 
cult and ritual has two aspects in Vedic literature 
—religion and magic. The former (see art. Vedic 
Religion) represents the relation of man to the 
gods and lesser divine beings. Its object is to 
cultivate their goodwill by means of hymns as 
well as sacrifice, and thus to induce them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires. The 
essential character of Vedic religion, therefore, is 
propitiatoiy and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
hand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events, without the intervention or 
divine beings, by means of spells and ritual. Its 
essential character is, therefore, coercive. Both 
aim at the same result, hut in different ways. 
Religion achieves its purpose indirectly by inclin- 
ing the will of a powerful ally through prayer and 
gifts, for instance, to destroy an enemy; magic 
does so directly by operating with the impersonal 
(and imaginary) causal connexion between the 
means which it employs and the effect to be 
attained, as burn mg the effigy of an enemy in 
order to burn the enemy himself. Its practice was 
in part auspicious and beneficent, as the ritual 
for the obtaining of offspring or luck, of rain or 
victory, but it was largely maleficent in the interest 
of individuals and not of the community, and, 
therefore, as being dangerous, was condemned by 
the priesthood, except in so far as it was applied 
by themselves. 

2. Literary sources.— The sphere of religion, as 
considered apart from magic, is chiefly represented 
by the earliest product of Indian literature, the 
Rigveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns 
addressed to various gods, in which their ^eatness 
and their deeds are praised and all kinds of welfare 
are prayed for, and which are intended to accom- 
pany the ritual of the Soma sacrifice (cf. art. 
HYMNS [Vedic], § yf.). Only a dozen of its 1028 
hymns are concerned with magic, about one half 
of them being auspicious, the rest maleficent in 
character. As to any magical rites connected with 
the sacrifice, the Rigveda gives us no information. 
On the other hand, magic is the main and essential 
subject-matter of the Atharvaveda (art. Hymns 
[Vedic], § II) ; it is a collection of metrical spells, 
largely to be accompanied by ceremonies aiming 
at the welfare of the magician or the injury of his 
enemies. The Yajurveda (art. Hymns [Vedic], 
§ 13) occupies an intermediate position between 
these two Vedas as regards magic. In its original 
part, which consists of prose formulae, the goS are 
only secondary, bearing a kind of mechanical rela- 
tion to the sacrificial ceremonial with which th^e 
foxmiUtB are associated, and which they follow in 
its minutest details. Its character is thus of a 
magical rather than a religious type. The great 
development, in this period, of an intricate ntual 
and the concentration of sacerdotal thought on its 
perfect performance had led to the new conception 
that sacrifice was not meant to propitiate the 
gods, but directly to control the natural course of 
tilings. 

The prose theological works called Brahmanas, 
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that ia of injurious substances would become a 
ning je ; for instance, arrow tips might be offered 
thataer to destroy an enemy {ih. xlvii. 44). In 
lancVay the sacriiace came to assume the r61e of 
nect^?g away demons ; of helping a woman to over- 
imageior rivals ; of enabling a prince to conquer his 
of thes or to return from exile ; and of producing 
repre other magical results. The gradual mixture 
munii religious and the magical in the dii-ection 
is full latter led the whole system of sacrifice to 
the pe'‘ this character in the later Vedic period, 
nower causes contributed to this result. The belief in the 
+ ' ‘sence at the sacrifice, and in the mysterious success 

instanc I^y sacrifice, encouraged an increasing application 
the chi'al practices as the ceremonial systeni became more 
who observances of the sacrificial ritual might 

fpvfiHfv .® belonged to the sphere of magic from the begin- 
lei tiiiLj explain accidental features of the ceremonial 

that of ato the discovery of effects allied to magic. Priests 
vincible r foster belief in the magical power of sacrifice in 
o indispensableness. The magical 

. ^ould be increased by the mixture of prayer and 
spell prayer accompanying the sacrifice the magical 

effects of subell were assumed, such effects would naturally be 
attributed to' the saciifice also. 

5. Predominantly magical ritual. — There are 
several groups of rites which, though belonging to 
the sp’ >e of sacrifice, are predominantly magical 
in cha-'acter. They are partly connected with 
family and partly with public life. The most im- 
portant of these are ; 

(1) The wedding What little worship of the gods 

is found in this group of rites is almost restricted to the cult of 
Agni, the domestic god, who was constituted a witness of the 
marriage, and who, in the form of the domestic fire, was to 
accompany the young pair through life. On the other hand, 
the ceremony was surrounded by magical acts, of which the 
following were the principaL The bride’s hand was grasped 
that she might be delivered into the power of her husband. 
She stepped on a stone to acquire firmness. She took seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship. She ate the 
sacrificial food with him to create community of life. When 
she reached her husband’s house, she sat dowm on a red bull’s 
hide to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who had borne 
only living male children was placed on her lap in order to fulfil 
the hope of healthy male progeny. Later, during pregnancy, 
a magical powder was placed in her nose to secure the birth of 
a son. 

(2) InU%ati(m.—Oi the various religious ceremonies which 
w’ere performed during boyhood, and which display the same 
predominantly magical character, the chief w’as that of initia- 
tion iupanayana). This, though not mentioned in the Rigveda, 
goes back to pre-historic times, as is shown by the parallel 
Avestic ceremony, and is the Yedio transformation of a rite by 
which, on the attainment of puberty, a hoy was received into 
the community of men. In India it was regarded as a second 
birth, as being the entry into a new life, when the boy was in- 
troduced to a religious teacher with a view to Vedic study. 
The outward signs of the initiation are the girdle, which is 
wound three times round ttie pupil’s waist, and the sacred cord, 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm, Avitb 
which he is invested. The ceremony includes a number of 
observances and involves various tabus in regard to food, some 
of which will be mentioned b^owCsee also Vedio Kelioios^, § dh, 
and of. IsmATioir [Hindu]). 

(3) Puhlie rites. —The public ceremonies of Vedic times were 
performed on behalf not of the dan or tribe as such, but of an 
individual, who in these cases was the Iring^ The most promi- 
nent of them, aiming at the attainment of certain definite pur- 
poses, are ma^cal in their main elements. At the royal conse- 
cration (alMseJea [q.v,]) the long gits on a throne made of wood 
from the vaumhara fig-tree, which to the Indian was the 
embodiment of all nourishment. The seat was covered with a 
tiger-skin, the emblem of invindble strength. The contents of 
a cup made of udumibara wood, filled with butter, honey, and 
rain-water, were poured over the king in order to communicate 
to him their strength and abundance. The royal inauguration 
(rdjasuya) is a further series of rites, chiefly of a symbolical 
character (of. i» (b)) intended to ensure a successful reign. A 
stiU more imposing ceremony was the Vajapeya, the two main 
features of which, a conventional race and another symbolic 
observance, have a magic purpose (xa<b); of., further, art. 
ABiiigEKA). Finally, the horse sacrifice (asvamedha [ff.u.]) was 
the highest sacrificial expression of regal power, which was 

■ underteken for the fulfilment of all the most ambitious wishes 
of the king, and in which the victim indicated the desire to 
transfer the swift might of the horse to the sacrificing monarch. 

. 6. Priest and magician.— The magician of pre- 

historic ages, who manipulated only the lower ritual 
qohcemea with demons and natural forces, had 
long before the time of the Bigveda (at least as 
early as the Indo-European p^iod) develo^d into 
the priest, who dealt with a higlier quit m which 


he invoked and sacrificed to gods. In the later 
Vedic period of the Yajurveda, however, we find 
the priest to a considerable extent reverting to the 
rdle of a magician ; for he now constantly appears, 
independently of the gods, driving away evil spirits 
or influencing the powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. In various 
lesser rites the priest acts quite in the style of pre- 
historic times. Thus he makes the bride step on 
a stone to ensure steadfastness ; he causes fish to 
be eaten for the attainment of speed ; he produces 
an imitation of rain that it may actually rain — 
here he is not a servant of the gods, but a magician. 
Yet even in the earliest period, that of the Iligveda, 
the sacrificial priest was a magician as well (though 
by no means necessarily the only magician, for 
both here and later references are made to sorcerers 
•whose magic is directed against the sacrificial 
priest). It cannot be supposed tliat even the most 
advanced minds among the priests regarded prayer 
and sacrifice as the only means of securing welfare, 
while rejecting magic as an ineffective and repre- 
hensible superstition. Magic was still to some 
extent used by those who had occasion to apply it, 
as is apparent from the character of some hymns 
of the Kigveda ■which, although late, form part of 
its canonical text. But not the employment of 
every form of magic was approved nor the practice 
of magic as a profession, doubtless because alliance 
with evil spirits and the use of maleficent magic 
were liable to injure the community. This is 
snfiiciently clear from the words of the author of a 
passage of the Kigveda ; ‘ Mav I die to-day if I am 
a sorcerer {ydtudhana)^ or if I have harassed any 
man’s life; then may he lose his ten sons w^ho 
falsely calls me ** sorcerer ” ; be who calls me, that 
am no sorcerer, a practise! of sorcery, or who, 
being a demon, says that he is pure, may Indra 
strike him with his mighty weapon, may ne sink 
down below every creature’ (vii. civ. 15 f.). It 
was because the Atharvaveda contained a body of 
maleficent spells that it did not attain to canonical 
recognition till after it had become associated with 
the sacrificial cult by the addition to its text of 
numerous hymns borrowed from the Rigveda. On 
the other hand, in the Atharvaveda itself (e.gf., 
V. viiL, VII. Ixx.) magic is expressly approved when 
directed against the sacrifice ofiered by an enemy ; 
and the ritual texts are full of directions for tne 
sacrificer who wishes to destroy his enemy, in 
particular, when he desires to give his sacrifice a 
magical turn for the pm-pose ot inflicting injuiy. 
The post-Vedic OocU of Manu even contains the 
express statement (xi. 33) that the magic spells of 
the Atharvaveda are the Brahman’s weapon, which 
he may use without hesitation against his foes. 
In the Upam§ads the magician-priest has become 
a philosopher who has passed from the path of 
ritual {karma) to that of knowledge {jndt7id) ; but 
his mode of liought is still full of traits derived 
not only from sacrificial, but from magic lore. Of 
such a nature are his conceptions of the world- 
soul {brahman [g.v.]) and of the identity with it 
of the individual soul {atman [o.v.]), as well as his 
speculations on the sacred syllable om (analogous 
in sense to ‘ amen’). Such, too, is his doctrine 6f 
hamna {q.v.) as an impersonal power which, free 
from any divine influence, rules future existences. 
with inexorable force. The same mentalafctitade 
is indicated by his approval of the^otesfl^>Bt4 
forcible exercises of Yoga, whic^is an inextricable 
blend of philosophy and ma»c. By the aid of 
Yoga he believea himself capable of acqmiing the 
ability to make luzfiself minute ;and invirible, to 
increase his size infinitely, to multiply his body, 
to remember his former existences, and so forth. 

7. Asceticism and ma«c. — Tliere is evidence 
that frpiu the earliest vedic period ascetic prac- 
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tices {iapciSi lit. ‘heat’), primarily exposure to 
heat, but including other forms of self-mortifica- 
tion, such as fasting, abstinence, and silence, were ! 
regarded as a means of attaining various super- j 
natural powers resulting from the ecstatic condi- | 
tion induced by them. Thus the Rigveda says 
(X. cxxxvi. 2) of those who are in such a frenzied 
condition that ' the gods have entered into them.’ 
A poet of the same Veda tells (vili. lix. 6) how, in a 
vision produced by austerity {tapas), he saw the 
old creations of ancient sages, the first sacrificers, 
in the remotest past of the human race. There are 
many other Vedic passages ascrihin" similar powers : 
dream is born from the soul filled with austerity 
(Atharvaveda, XIX. Ivi. 5) ; speech born of austerity 
penetrates to the gods {Taittirlya Aranyaka, v. vi. 
7) ; he who has practised great austerity reaclie,s the 
sun (Rigveda, x. cliv. 2) ; after practising austerity 
India won heaven (x. clxvii. I) ; the magical power 
of austerity peculiar to the Braliman will bring 
calamity on the man who injures him (X. cix. 4). 
Austerity confers the power to produce the mightiest 
creations : the goddess A§taka, performing austerity, 
produced the greatness of Indra (Atharvaveda, lil. 
X. 12) ; the seers were born of austerity (xi. i. 26, 
xvin. ii. 15, 18). In many passages of the Brah- 
manas the creator Prajapati is described as gaining 
by the practice of austerity the power to evolve out 
of himself the worlds and all living creatures ; and 
in one place {Satapatha X. iv, 4. 2) he 

appears as practising such asceticism that from all 
his pores came fortJi lights, which are the stars. 
The Bralimanas also tell how various mythical 
beings attained by austerity to a high degree of 
enlightenment that revealed to them some secret of 
sacrificial lore. It is for such magical effects that 
austerity is required as an essential element in the 
preparation for various particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. Thus the Soma sacrifice is preceded by a 
consecration [^dxlc^a) of the sacrificer in which he 
practises austerity lasting, according to some 
authorities {ib, xiii. i. 7. 2), till complete physical 
exhaustion ensues. 

8. Ma^cal conditions and agencies. — Magical 
effect is largely, if not altogether, based on con- 
tact (very often impalpable), which has to be 
brought about if the agency is beneficial to oneself, 
or to be prevented if the agency is injurious to one- 
self. The result desired is attained by the use of 
spells and rites of various kinds. The pi ace selected 
for the practice of magic, except when it is an ele- 
ment or the sacrificial ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery, the seat of ilesh-eating 
demons, is a specially suitable place for its opera- 
tions, A cross-road is a favourite locality to divest 
oneself of evil influences. A secluded part of a 
house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest 
are also used. The time at which many operations 
of hostile ma^o take place is night ; but that of 
others depends on their circumstances or their 
purpose. Direction is an important element. 
Thi;s the south is the home of demons and 7 ^iane 8 ; 
hence performers of rites connected with them 
must face that point of the compass. In auspicious 
rites walking and other kinds of movement are 
directed from left to right, following the course of 
the sun, while in funeral and other uncanny cere- 
monies the direction is invariably reversed, the 
performers moving from north to south. 

(a) Spirits and -Some of the lesser 

spirits are concerned only with one activity, such 
as presiding over the fields and helping at harvest ; 
.others, with Arbudi at their head, are invoked 
to spread terror and death among enemies on 
the field of battle (Atharvaveda, XI. ix. Iff.). 
'The characteristic of most of the rest is to cause 
and destruction in the sphere of human 
-These demons are usually called by the 


generic name of raksasy ydtUi or piiCtchci 
many of them also have individual desigi 
I Theii* appearance is for the most part h 
though often with some kind of deformity 
they not infrequently have an animah^ot- 
shape, such as that of a dog, wolf, owl, or v' 

They also appear in assumed figures, hun. 
animal ; thus at funeral rites they intrude 
form of the souls of the ancestors to who 
offering is made; and they approach won 
various disguises. The sorcerer himself (f 
as the spirits serving him) might assume' 
form and thus injure his enemies. B 
such transformation is already expressed - 
Rigveda, where hostile magicians are spqk’ 
becoming birds and flying about at n 
civ. 18). Setting demons in motion is re 
letting them loose against an enemy. T^ 

Rigveda (x. ciii. 12) the demon of disc 
is let loose against a hostile army with ,/ , i 

‘ Go forth, Apva, to confuse their min/ , vO seize 
their limbs ; attack them ; burn them with thy 
heat in their hearts; let the foe fall into deep 
darkness.’ Such spells might be accompanied by 
magical acts, such as letting loose a white-footed 
ewe, in which the poAver of disease was supposed to 
be embodied, against the hostile army. 

Evil spirits are thought to be everywhere— -in the sea, in the 
air, but most of all in human dwellings ; otherwise they especi- 
ally infest the place where four roads meet. The time of their 
activity is chiefly evening and night; at night they seek 
to kill the sacrificer who has undergone consecration 
But they are particularly active during the night of new moon. 
Their usual mode of attack (mentioned in both the Eigveda 
[viri. xlix. 20] and the Atharvaveda [v. xxix. 6-8, vu. Ixxvi. 4]) 
is to enter into a man, especially through the mouth ; they 
then eat his flesh, suck his marrow, drink his blood, and 
create disease of every kind ; they also cause madness and take 
away the pow'er of speech. They are chiefly dangerous on the 
most important occasions of domestic life— at births, weddings, 
and funerals. One of the main objects of their attack is the 
sacrifice : the Eigveda speaks (vn. civ. 21) of the Yatus that 
seize the sacrificial food, and the Atharvaveda contains (vit. 
Ixx. If.) the spell of a magician deshing to destroy the sacrifice 
of an enemy through the wiles of a demon. Hence the sacri- 
ficial ceremonial is, from beginning to end, accompanied by 
foimulse directed to defence agmnst demons. These evil 
spirits, moreover, do barm to man’s property, drinking the 
milk of his cows, eating the flesh of his horses, and damaging 
his dwellings. In short, everj' moment of life, every act, every 
possession is assailed by hosts of invisible foes, the allies of 
human workers of calamity. 

(5) Injurioiis Closely allied to these 

demoniac enemies are the numerous substances — 
the most general expression for which in the Vedic 
language is tanH, or ‘body’ — which, conceived 
chiefly as impersonal, though sometimes still tinged 
with personality, perhaps represent an advance of 
thought. Hence the boundary-line between per- 
sonal demons and impersonal agencies is not 
fixed ; thus the term popman, ‘ evil power,’ as a 
masculine is used in the former, as a neuter in the 
latter sense. Nor are even injurious creatui'es 
like snakes, ants, and worms clearly distinguished 
from evil spirits, being often spoken of as demons 
to be driven away. Examples of impalpable 
agencies are the * substance ’ of disease, of hunger 
and thirst, of guilt, even of such abstractions as 
sonlessness ; or the intangible influence proceeding 
from auspicious or baneful stars and from the 
waning or waxing of the moon. These are sup- 
posed to fly about m the air and to affect man by 
various forms of contact. The sphere of magical 
operations is greatly extended by the belief that, if 
a ‘ substance ’ or power is embodied in any creature 
or object — s.y., irresistible strength in a tiger— that 
power is inherent in all its parts and in all that is 
connected, with it. Such a power, therefore, re- 
sides not only in the flesh of an animal, but in its 
skin, horn, hair,, and so on. Again, the essence 
of water dwells in aquatic plants like the nmkd 
{Blyxa octandra)^ ana in aquatic animals like the 
fi’og •, the nature of the boar is present in the soil 
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that is torn up by its tusks; the force of light- 
ning is latent in a splint of wood from a tree 
that has been struck ; the virtue of one’s native 
land exists in a clod taken from it ; a man is con- 
nected with the earth by his footprints ; even an 
image or a name is conceived as containing a part 
of the essence of the beings or things which they 
represent or name. As all such powers are com- 
municable by contact, the whole sacrificial ritual 
is full of rules as to the persons or things which 
the performers are to touch, for thus the beneficial 
power of the sacrifice is transferred to them, h'or 
instance, the skins of various animals communicate 
the characteristic quality attributed to them : one 
who seats himself on the hide of a bull acquires 
fertility ; on that of a black antelope, sanctity; on 
that of a he-goat, plenty ; on that of a tiger, in- 
vincible power. 

9 . Magical procedure,— The operations of magic 
are mainly directed against hostile agencies, either 
by preventing their contact with the operator or 
by bringing about their contact with an enemy. 

Auspicious rites, besides being much less numerous, 
are often only another aspect of offensive magic, 
and will, therefore, be treated under the various 
types of action, partly auspicious and partly 
hostile, employed in ma^cal ceremonies (§ 12 ). 

10 . Defensive magic, — This type of magic, 
though consisting in warding off injurious powers, 
is not always expressed in the form of liostiiity 
when demons are concerned ; it may then be 
attended by a certain amount of propitiation. 

Thus in the Atharvaveda (I. xii. 2) deterrent 
homage is paid to a demon of disease: ‘Thee, 
lurking in each limb with burning, we, paying 
homage, would worship with oblation ’ ; lightning following day. The teacher who has invested a 
is similarly addressed (l. xiii. 2 ) : ‘ Homage to thee, pui)il witli the sacred cord may not eat flesh for 
child of the height, whence thou gatherest heat ; a night and a day ; while the student himself has 
be merciful to ourselves ; do kindness to our off- to refrain from eatin" salted food and drinking 
spring ’ ; also instruments and ministers of death : milk for three days after the ceremony ; he must 
* To those weapons of thine, 0 Death, be homage ; also abstain from food altogether for three days, 
homage to thy benediction, homage to thy male- or a day and a night, before be enters upon a par- 
diction ; homage to thy favour, 0 Death ; this ticularly holy part of his Vedic course. A newly 
homage to thy disfavour ’ (vi. xiii. i. 2). Again, married couple must, during the first three nights 
sacrifices to demons are often mentioned [Bwiidh- following the wedding ceremony, avoid all ssdted 
ayana Bharmmritra, ll. i. 32) ; and in the general or pungent food. The efficacy of fasting is illus- 
sacrificial cult they receive their share, -which, how- trated by the precept {Gohhila Qrhyasutra, iv, vL 
ever, consists only of inferior offerings, such as 13) that one who desires to gain a hundred cart- 
blood and ofial. Hostile words or actions are loads of gold should observe tlie vow of fasting 
often accompanied by spells expressive of homage, during one fortnight. 

Hitmpjakchn Gi'hyasiitra contains a direction (3) Abstinence , — Another safeguard is the prac- 
(I. xvi. 20 f.) that a brand burning at both ends tice of chastity. This is enjoined for three nights 
should be thrown at a jackal (regarded as possessed after the wedding ceremony in order to ward off 
by the evil powers of death), and that the animal the attacks of demons that destroy offspring. It 
should at the .same time be worshipped, with the is observed by tlie performer of the new and 
Vedic verse, ‘Thou art mighty, thou earnest away.’ full moon sacrifice on the night before the rite 
In a rite concerned with serpents the reptiles are takes place ; for a day and a night by tlie teacher 
addressed with homage, w'hile the intention to who initiates a pupil ; for twelve nights by the . 
destroy them is also expressed xi.). A offerer of the Sfibali sacrifice; during the couwe ; 

ceremonial intended to ward off . ants {KauHha of the Diksa by him who undergoes that oonsecra- 
Sntrai cxvi.) begins with propitiatory offerings and tion ; and by the V^edic student during the whole 
spells ; but, if tliese fail, they are followed with period of his apprenticeship, 
a poisoned oblation surrounded by symbols of {A) Asceticism, — This expedient appears in various 

hostility and accompanied by an invocation of the forms. One of them is exposure to heat ; it is ap 
gods to destroy their eggs and progeny. Propitia- element in the Dik^a ceremony, a special formula ^ , 
tion, however, plays but a very subordinate part being quoted for use when the initiated man breaks ' 

in tliis type of ma^c, ^ into perspiration. Sleeping on the ground is pr 6 -,.,o 

i. Peeventive magic.— On the principle that scribed, during the same length of time as ^ 

revention is better than cure the procedure of nence for the newly marri^ com>le,i,,the<Vedicy,^^^.‘ 

efensive magic is largely prophylactic, everything student, and the performers of the|)ik# cdn^f^ ' 
being avoided that might attract injurious powers, tion, of the new and full modn ceremony, and of 
The precautions taken ate of the fofiowing Kinds, the. Sabali sacrifice. As a, - safeguard against 

. . (1) Avoidance of contact — The touch* of beings demons dangerous to the sleep^iVT^tehingtlirough 
in which, maleficent spirits or substances were the night is enjoined dnimg^ the Biksfi. ceremony, 
supjwsed. ta dwell was eschewed. Thus to touch and on the eve of settingup the sacrificial fires and 
the mother, during the ten of , impurity after of the new ami full mooneaciifioe. Silence is to be 
childbirth was regarded as dangerous ; hnd the ^ obsei*ved by the sacrificer undergoing tlu-* Diksfi 
stones used in erecting an alUr for. Hirfti, the oojasecrarioa, by the man about to set up the three 



goddess of dissolution, were put in their place 
without being directly handled. The access of in- 
jurious powers througli other senses was similarly 
avoided. Thus listening to impure sounds involved 
risk. Precautions were taken not to see impure 
or dangerous persons or things ; the si^t of 
offerings to the dead or to the uncanny god Rudra 
w.as to be avoided ; and those who -were departing 
from a place where inauspicious ceremonies had 
been performed, such as those ccmcerned with the 
dead, with demons, with the goddess Nirrti or 
the god Rudra, abstained from looking back. On 
occasions when evil spirits were likely to be in the 
neighbouriiood care was taken to prevent their 
coming too near. Thus a bundle of twigs was tied 
to the corpse on the way to the burning ground in 
order to efface the footsteps and so liide the path 
from the demons; and the sacrificial fire of the 
departed, having by his decease become a seat of 
death-bringing powers, was removed by some 
aperture other than the door. 

(2) Fasting, — One of the chief precautionary 
measures against the attacks of hostile powers was 
abstention from food, in order to prevent them from 
entering the body. It is, therefore, a leading 
element in the preliminary consecration [dilcsd) 
for the Soma sacrifice. Wiiili reference to this, one 
of the Sutras remarks {A 2 Mstam.ha ^rautasutrai 
X. xiv. 9) : ‘ When an initiated man {dlJcsita) grows 
thin, he becomes purified for the sacrifice.’ A 
special form of fasting was the avoidance of parti- 
cular kinds of food. TIius tlie performer or the 
new and full moon sacrifice had, on the eve of the 
ceremony, to refrain from eating either flesh or 
the kind of food which he was going to offer on the 
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sacrificial fires, and by the Vedic student on 
various occasions. Holding the breath, which 
was regarded as an important form of asceticism, 
appears, for instance, in a rite during the funeral 
ceremony. It may here be added that austerities 
of various kinds had to be undergone by one pre- 
paring to cure epilepsy, before he was qualified to 
perform the magical ceremonies intended to effect 
the recovery of the patient. 

(5) CoThcealmmt . — ^Another means of guarding 
against the attacks of hostile powers was conceal- 
ment of one’s person or of its parts, as seclusion in 
a shed and covering the head during the observances 
of the Dik§a ceremony ; or putting on garments to 
make oneself unrecognizable; or hiding the hair 
of the head and beard or nails cut off at sacramental 
rites, such as the initiation of the Vedic student 
(cf. § 8 (6)). 

(6) Amulets.-— worn on the body were 
frequently employed both for the negative purpose 
of warding on evil influences from one’s person 
(amulets) and for the positive purpose of attracting 
prosperity (talismans). Sometimes the same charm 
serves both purposes; thus the pearl destroys 
demons, disease, and povertj^ and at the same 
time bestows welfare and long life. Amulets 
were for the most part made of wood, but also 
of various other substances. Their efficacy is 
regarded as dependent on the particular power of 
repulsion inherent in them, and is not infrequently 
spoken of as imparted by the gods. They are 
called god-bom, are said to have been given by 
gods to men, to have been strengthened by the 
gods, or to have had their power communicated to 
them by the gods, who co-operate with them ; the 
gods themselves are described as having once been 
successful by the power residing in them; by 
amulets Indra overcame the demons (Atharvaveda, 
X. iii. 11). Their potency sometimes emanates from 
their names. An amulet derived from the vamwa 
tree ( Cratceva Boxburghii) destroys enemies because, 
according to the meaning attributed to the name 
(iA X. iii. 5), it drives off {vdrayati). An amulet 
made of this wood is thus addressed in the Athar- 
vaveda (X. iii. 14, 11) : * As the wind and the fire 
consume the trees, the lords of the forest, so do 
thou consume my rivals ; this varana upon my 
breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall smite asunder 
my foes, as Indra the demons.’ One of the amulets 
most frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda is 
that made from the jahgula tree, which protects 
from diseases and demons. Again, a long hymn 
of the same Veda (vin. v.) dwells on the aggressive 
powers of an amulet fashioned from the wood of 
the sraJctya tree, which destroys foes, demons, and 
sorceries, Cf., further, art. Chasms and Amulets 
(Vedic). 

ii. Remedial magic. — Magical operations are 
performed not only to ward off maleficent powers 
that are threatening, but also to expel them after 
they have taken possession of their victim in the 
form of diseases or ailments. The Atharvaveda is 
full of spells directed against these. Many such 
incantations make no mention of any concrete 
remedies with which their use was accompanied ; 
but the evidence of the Sfitras shows that these 
incantations, at least very often, formed part of a 
inagioaJ rite in which concrete remedies were an 
element. Examples of simple spells for the cure of 
diseases are the folloiving : ‘ As the rays of the sun 
swiftly fly to a distance, thus do thon, O cough, fly 
forth along the flood of the sea ’ (vi. cv, 3) ; and 
^ The_ disease that racks and wastes thy limbs, and 
the sickness in thy heart, has flown as an eagle to 
the far distance, overcome by my charm ’ (v. xxx. 
9), Curative spells are, however, more usually ac- 
companied by the express employment of material 
; qbjectSj chiefiy pi ants. The hymns of the Atliarva- 


veda abound in references to such remedies. 
Tliese represent the earliest beginnings of medical 
lore in India. The border-line between magic and 
primitive science here is nob always definite, for in 
some cases the plant used with the spell may have 
been an actual cure for a particular disease, while 
in other cases its application was purely magical, 
as that of the herbs used to promote the growth of 
hair on bald heads (these were doubtless as ineffec- 
tive as the hair-restorers of modem times). The 
following are two charms from the Atharvaveda 
intended for this particular cure : * That hair of 
thine which drops off, and that which is broken 
root and all, upon it do I sprinkle the all-healing 
herb ’ (VI. cxxxvi. 3) ; ‘ Make firm their roots, draw 
out their ends, expand their middle, 0 herb ! may 
thy hairs grow as reeds, may they cluster black 
about thy head I ’ (VI. cxxxvii. 3). The Atharvaveda 
contains many spells in which the Icustha plant 
(probably Costus speciosus or arahicus) is invoked 
to drive out fever ; two of its hymns (I. xxiii. f.) are 
meant to cure leprosy by the use of a dark plant ; 
one (VII. Ivi.) operates with a herb that destroys 
snake poison, and another (vi. xvi.) with a plant 
against ophthalmia. Fractures are cured by the 
plant arundhati (IV. xii.), and wounds by the use 
of the peppercorn (VI. oix.). The use of ointment is 
associated with one hymn of the Atharvaveda (iv. 
ix.), of which this is one of the spells : ‘ From him 
over whose every limb and every joint tlibu pass^t, 
0 salve, thou dost, as a mighty intercepter, drive 
away disease.’ Water not infrequently appears as 
a magical remedy, and its general curative powers 
are thus expressed by the following spell of the 
Atharvaveda (VI.! xci. 8): ‘The waters verily are 
healing, the waters chase away disease, the waters 
cure afl ailments ; may they prepare a remedy for 
thee.* It also cures individual diseases, as exces- 
sive bodily discharges : ‘ The spring water yonder 
which runs down from the mountains, that do I 
render healing for thee, in order that thou mayest 
contain a potent remedy * (ii. iii. 1) ; or heart- 
disease : * From the Himavat mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus is their gathering place ; may the 
waters, indeed, grant me that cure for heart-ache* 
(VI. xxiv. 1). P&raskara Grhyasutra (III. vi. 2) 
describes how water is used in a magic operation 
for the cure of headache : the performer moistened 
his hands and passed them over the eyebrows of 
the sufferer with the spell : ‘ From the eyes, from the 
ears, from the whiskers, fi’om the chin, from the 
forehead I drive away this disease of the head.’ 
Another remedy is the horn of an antelope, used 
against a hereditary disease named ksetriya : ‘ Upon 
the head of the nimble antelope a remedy grows ! 
He has driven the ksetriya in all directions by 
means of the horn * (Atharvaveda, in. vii. 1). 

II. Offensive magic. — Aggressive operations 
against maleficent powers cannot always be distin- 
guished, especially in regard to demons, from that 
form of defensive magic which is directed to 
warding off their attacks. Hence the expe^ents 
adopted axe to some extent the same for both 
prnposes. 

i. Means employed, — (1) Fire . — Fire was one of 
the chief direct means of driving away demons and 
all hostile sorcery. Thus in the Rigveda Agni, the 
god of fire, is frequently invoked (l. xii. 6, xxxvi. 
with such verses as ; ‘ Bum, O Agni, against the 
sorcerers ; always bum down the sorcerers and the 
allies of the demons.* This use of fire, probably 
the earliest in cult, though overlaid with its later 
and much more extensive sacrificial application, 
still survives in the Vedic ritual. Thus a special 
fire called the * lying-in fire ’ [sutikdgni) is intro- 
duced into the lying-m chamber {sHtikd-grM), Of 
tliis fire the author of one of the domestic Sutras 
remarks {BiranyakcHn OrhyasHtra^ il. iii. 6f.): 
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‘ Sacred rites, except fumigation, are notperfoimed 
with it ; he fumigates the child with small grains 
mixed with mustard seeds ' ; he then adds a number 
of spells to drive away various demons that prowl 
through the village at night, that drink out of 
skulls ; Agniis invoked to burn their lungs, hearts, 
livers, and eyes. At the sacramental ceremony of 
cutting the child’s hair a fire is kindled while a 
number of auspicious verses are recited ; as noth- 
ing is said of its application to sacrificial purposes, 
it was presumably meant to ward off demons. Of 
similar significance were the fire employed at the 
investiture of the Brahman student, behind which 
both he and his teacher step, and that kindled 
when the pupil entered upon his course of Vedic 
study. That this was the siraificance of the fire 
beside which the Soma sacrificer watched during 
the niglit in the Diksa ceremony is certain, be- 
cause it is expressly said [Taittiriya Samhitdi 
VI. i. 4. 6) that Agni is here appointed ‘for the 
destruction of the demons.’ It can hardly be 
doubted that in the great sacrificial ritual of the 
three fires the southern fire w’as understood to have 
the magical power of dispelling demons, for the 
south is the direction from which^the souls of the 
dead and the injurious spirits allied to them ap- 
proach. In the funeral ritual a brand was taken 
from the southern fire and laid down pointing to 
the south, while a formula was pronounced in 
which Agni was invoked to drive away all demons 
that, assuming manifold forms, might venture 
near. At the conclusion of the funeral ceremony 
a fire was used by the survivors for the purpose of 
warding off the powers that cause death. Fire 
was also on various occasions carried round what 
was to be protected against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Thus a brand lighted at both ends was 
moved round the funeral offering ; and a firebrand 
was also borne by the priest round the victim, the 
post, and other accessaries of the animal sacrifice. 

(2) Water , — Water is another efficacious means 
of repelling hostile agencies, as is indicated by the 
statement (ilfaiirat/awX Samhitdiiv, viii. 5) that ‘the 
demons do not cross the waters.’ We have already 
noted some examples of the use of water in curing 
diseases and ailments. W ater is further regarded as 
a chief means of removing possession by evil spirits. 
At the birth ceremony water is supposed to wash 
away all injurious powers from the new-born child. 
A i>urifying bath is prescribed before entering on 
various ceremonies, as the Dik§a, to remove super- 
natural substances that might be inimical to tneir 
success. Thus the bride and bridegroom take a 
bath or perform ablutions before the wedding 
ceremony. In rites of expiation especially, bathing 
and washing play an important part. Various 
ceremonies also conclude with a bath in order to 
obviate the risk of taking back into ordinary life 
the magical influence inherent in the rite. Such is 
the case at the end of the Dik§§;, when clothes and 
implements used during the ceremony are also laid 
aside. The significance of the bath taken by the 
Brahman student at the end of his apprenticesHp 
is similar. There is, further, a rule that after the 
utterance of spells addressed to uncanny ^ings, 
such as the dead, demons, or Kudra, one shoiSd 
purify oneself with water from the contact with 
those beings which has thus been incurred. The 
urine of cows was specially esteemed as a means 
of purifleation, bein^ perhaps at the same time 
regarded as communicating the abundant nutritive 

r power inherent in the animal. As long as a 
: magical condition is meant to continue, bathing 
or washing is avoided ; hence dirt is the character- 

\ istio of. one who, by means of asceticism {fapaa), 
aims at aegnir ing special magical power. 

(3) Wenave already seen that plants 
: were frequently used along with spells as a maglc^ 


cure of 'disease. Cognate to this medicinal employ- 
ment is the application of herbs to the purpose of 
securing the love- of a man or a w^oman, and of 
promoting or destroying virility ; of both these 
classes of charms the Atharvaveda contains many 
examples. But they are also resorted to for other 
objects. Thus some are employed against demons 
and sorcerers, others to counteract cuises,' and 
several are associated with battle-charms, Aquaric 
plants, together with frogs, as representing water, 
are combined with spells to quePch fire. Bdellium 
ignggulu), the fragrant exudation of a tree, fre- 
quently occurs in the ritual as, by its odour, driv- 
ing away demons of disease or frustrating a curse. 

(4) Stones f etc , — In the wedding ceremony, as we 
have seen, the bride stepped on a stone to ensure 
steadfastness. A stone, as representing a dividing 
mountain, was regarded as a means of keeping off 
evil spirits, and with this intention it was employed 
in the funeral ritual to separate the living from 
tlie dead, where also a clod of earth taken from 
a boundary was similarly used. In the same cere- 
mony a mat was laid down while the formula, 

‘ This is put between against calamity,’ was pro- 
nounced {KmiSika Sutra^ Ixxxvi. 14). A wooden 
fence was placed round the sacrificial fire, the 
purpose being ‘ to strike away the demons ’ {Tait- 
tiriya Samhitdf II. vi. 6. 2). 

(6) Leacl . — This metal was frequently employed 
in magical operations, as, e,g,, in wiping off 
dangerous substances. The Athaiwaveda contains 
a hymn (i. xvi.) in which lead was used against 
demons and sorcerers, this being one of its 
speUs : * If thou slayest our cow, if our horse or 
our domestic, we pierce thee with lead, so that 
thou shalt not slay our heroes.’ 

(6) Weapons and steeves, — These appear on 
various occasions as a protection against demons. 
Thus a man who woos a bride is accompanied by 
one armed with a bow and arrows. At the wedding 
ceremony little staves are shot into tlie air, with 
the formula : ‘ I pierce the eye of the demons that 
prowl around the bride who approaches the fire * 
{Md?iava Oflvyasutra^ i. x.). At the royal in- 
auguration the priest beats the king with a staff, 
saying, ‘ We beat evil away from thee’ {ICdtydyana 
Srautasutra, XV. vii. 6). The staff is a part of 
the ritual equipment in the Bik§a ceremony, its 
significance here being explained by Satapatha 
Brdhmana (ill. ii. 1, 32) thus : ‘ The staff is a 
thunder-bolt to drive away the demons. ’ The Vedic 
student, as peculiarly liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, is provided with a staff at the rite of investi- 
ture. This he must always carry, never allowing 
any one to pass between it and himself ;’'he parts 
with it only at the end of his apprenticeship, when 
he casts it away into water, along with his girdle 
and other sacr& objects. On entering the next 
stage of religious life the Brahman reeSves a new 
staff made of a different wood, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently expressed by the spells employed at 
the accompanying rite : * Protect me from ad powers 
of destruction on all sides,’ and ‘Destroy all hosts of 
I enemies on every side ’ {Hiranyaheim Gfhyasiitmy 
l. xi. 8). A wooden implement shaped like a sword, 
technically called sphya, and very variously applied 
in sacrificial rites, has evidently the significance of 
a demon-repelling weapon. At the sacrifice to the 
dead the s;phya is passed over the altar mth the 
words, ‘ Smitten away are the devils anddemOhsthiat 
sit on the altar’ {adhmdyaim SratdasHtr^mi iv;.2). 

ii. MAGiOAb AOTiON.----Gertam types 6^ action 
are regarded as producing a mameal effect in 
various rites. They may be grouped as follows. 

(a) Hostile, — (1) To makea^ws is believed to be 
an ^cacious means of driving away demons. 
At the solstirial festival drums were beaten in 
order to sciw^ evil spirits, which were deemed to 
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Tje especially powerful at the time of the shortest 
day. A gong was sounded at the ritual for exor- 
cizing the demon of epilepsy. At the funeral 
ceremony a din was produced by shattering pots. 

(2) A frequent method of removing injurious 
influences is to them of. Thus lead or a 
black thread of wool was used as an aid in the pro- 
cess ^ JiTv^artioular, the apamdrga {Aohyranthes 
cspera) plani (popularly interpreted to mean 
‘wiping out’) was most variously employed in this 
.sense. The Atharvaveda contains several hymns 
with which the plant is applied, the following 
being one of the spells in which this action is 
expressed (iv. xviii. 8) : ‘ Having wiped out all 
sorcerers, and all grudging demons, with thee, 0 
Apamarga, we wipe all that evil out.’ The ^ata- 
pafha Brdhmana remarks (v. ii. 4. 14) that by the 
aid of this plant the gods wiped away fiends and 
demons. Among other magical applications of 
this action may be noted the requirement that one 
who has seen an evil dream should wipe his face. 

(3) Another means of getting rid of demons or 
injurious pow’ers is to sAaAe, cast, or strip them off. 
The black antelope skin used at a sacrifice is shaken 
out with the words, ‘ Shaken away is the demon j 
shaken away are the goblins ’ { Vdjasamyi Samhitd, 
i. 14). After feeding the souls of tne dead, the’offici- 
ant shakes the hem of his garment in order to re- 
move the souls that may be clinging to it. At the 
conclusion of the funeral ceremony, the bundle of 
twigs, used to efface the footsteps of death, is 
thrown away for fear of the dangerous substance 
which it may have derived from those footprints. 
For similar reasons clothes worn at uncanny rites, 
such as funerals, are cast aside. Injurious sub- 
stances are deemed to be stripped off by passing- 
through some aperture the person to whom they 
adhere. This notion is found even in the Rigveda 
(VIII. Ixxx. 7), where ludra is said to have cured 
the girl Apala, who suffered from skin disease, by 
dra-wing her through an opening in a car. It is 
doubtless a survival of this form of purification 
when, in the wedding ceremony, the aperture of 
the yoke of a car is placed on the head of the bride. 

The removal of injorioua substances is not always a mere rid- 
dance, but is often also a transference to remote places or to 
other objects animate or inanimate. The Rigveda and the 
Atharvaveda contain several formulsB or spells to relegate evil 
agencies to particular places or pewons in the far distance. 
Thus hostile magic is expelled beyond the ninety streams (Athar- 
vaveda, vni. V, 9, X. L 16) ; the disease Takman (a sort of fever) 
is sent away to far-off peoples, such as the Gandharians and the 
5fagadhas(i6. v. xxii. 14) ; evil deed and evil dream are banished 
to the divine being Trita Aptya in the remotest distance 
JRigveda, vm. xlvii. 13-17). Injurious agencies are also trans- 
ferred to others at particularly uncanny spots, especially cross- 
roads. A garment containing certain impurities is removed to 
a forest, suspended from a tree, or hung over a post, to which 
its dangerous influence is conveyed, and'thus rendered innocu- 
ous (Atharvaveda, xiv. ii. 49 f.). Snake-poison is removed to a 
firebrand, which, being then thrown at a snake, returns the 
danger to its.source {Kaidika, Sutra, xxix. 6). Fever is trans- 
ferred to a frog as an antidote representing water (Atharvaveda, 
vir. cxvi. 2); while jaundice is conducted in a homceopathic 
manner to a yellow bird {ib, i. xxil 4). 

(5) Auspitiom,—{l) A very prominent part is 
played by sating in the communication of beneficial 
influences; contact with injurious substances, 
which Avould, of course, be equally well effected 
by eating, is avoided by fasting (cf. § lo. i. (2)). The 
Vedic ritual contains innumerable examples of the 
ma^cal power conveyed by the eating of sacrificial 
food.^ The eating of the food is regarded as com- 
municating the blessing embodied in it ; and in 
the most various forms the view appears that the 
sacrificial substance conveys the special kind of 
power impli^ in a particular sacrifice. Thus, 
when the religious teacher initiates his pupil, he 
fflves him the remnant of the offering with the 
TOrmula, ‘May A^i place his wisdom in thee.’ 
On the. t^amon of the ploughing festival a mix- 
ture of thfe? milk of a cow that has a calf of the 


same colour and dung, bdellium, and salt is eaten. 
At the ceremony tor the obtaining of male 
offspring the wife lias to eat a barleycorn and two 
grains o1 mustard seed (or two beans), one of which 
has been laid on each side of it (as symbolizing a 
male being). The act of two or more persons 
eating together establishes a community between 
them; at the wedding ceremonial the bride and 
the bridegroom eat together, and at the royal 
inauguration the king and the priest. 

Based on the idea that an animal, when eaten, communicates 
Its special characteristics to the eater is the correspondence in 
sex, colour, and other qualities between the victim and the god 
to whom it is offered. To Indra a bull or (less often) a buffalo, 
to which he is often compared, is sacrificed ; to the Alvins, twin 
gods of the morning, a reddish he-goat, for ‘ of reddish colour, 
as it were, are the Alvins ’ (Satapatha Brahmaxta, v. v. 4. 1) ; to 
the goddess Sarasvati a ewe of certain qualities ; to Agni, with 
his column of dark smoke, a he-goat with a black throat ; to the 
Sun and to Yama (god of death), two he-goats, one white, the 
other black. A cognate magical correspondence appears in the 
offering of a black victim in a rite for the obtaining of rain : 
* it is black, for this is the nature of rain ; with that which is its 
nature he wins rain ' {TcUttirlpa SaTphitd, ii. i. 8. 5). When the 
destruction of enemies is intended^ a blood-red victim is offered 
by priests dressed in red and wearing red turbans. 

(2) There are several ceremonies in which anoint- 
ing is applied for the attainment of auspicious 
ends. In the Diksa rite the sacrificer is anointed 
with fresh butter to give him unimpaired vigour 
and sound sight. In the animal sacrifice the stake 
is anointed with clarified butter for the purpose of 
bringing blessings to the sacrificer. At the royal 
inauguration the king is anointed with a mixture 
of butter, honey, rain-\vater, and other ingredients, 
which communicate to him the powers and abund- 
ance inherent in them. At the same ceremony 
the king anoints himself with the fluid contained 
in the horn of a black antelope and refrains for a 
year from cutting his hair, which has been moist- 
ened by it. At the Sautramani rite, an expiatory 
part of the Soma sacrifice, the priest consecrates 
the king by sprinkling him with the fat gravy of 
the sacrificial animals : * With the essence of cattle, 
with the highest kind of food, he thus sprinkles 
him ’ {Satapatha Brdhmana, Xll. viii. 3. 12). 
j (3) Charms, made for the most part of wood, but 
also of other materials, were frequently attached 
to parts of the body for various auspicious purposes. 
A talisman made of wood from the joama-tree 
[BuUa f rondosa) was worn in order to strengthen 
royal power (Atharvaveda, m. v.); a bridegtoom, 
while reciting a hymn of the Atharvaveda, fastened 
to his little finger, by means of a thread coloured 
with lac, a talisman made of liquorice wood to secure 
the love of his bride [Kaukika Mira, Ixxvi. 8 f.) ; at 
the full moon ceremony the sacrificer tied on his 
person talismans made of lac, together with all sorts 
of herbs, for the attainment of prosperity ; while 
sowing seed, the husbandman put on a talisman of 
barley. The Vedic student who, at the conclusion 
of his apprenticeship, has taken the purifying bath 
ties a pellet of hadara [Zizyphxis jujuha) wood to 
his left hand and fastens a pellet of gold to his 
neck ; he then attaches two earrings to the skirt 
of his garment, and finally inserts them in his ears, 
A talisman of gold secures long life; ‘He who 
wears it dies of old age,’ in the words of the 
Atharvaveda (xix. xxvi. 1). To ensure conception 
a woman puts on a bracelet with the spell, ‘ An 
acquirer of offspring and wealth this bracelet has 
become’ (vi. ^xxi. 1). 

{c) Indifferent, — (1) Burying was a frequent 
secret method of conducting magical substances 
to others, generally with hostue intent. The 
Atharvaveda is full of spells expressing fear of 
magic buried in sacrificial straw, or fields, or wells, 
or cemeteries. Objects belonging to a woman who 
is to be injured — a garland, hair, a twig for clean- 
ing the teeth — together with other things produc- 
tive of misfortune are placed between three stones 
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in a moi’tar (a symbol of crushing) and buried. 
The luck of a person thus attacked might be 
restored by digging up the objects, while an au- 
spicious spell was uttered. The ^ataj^atka Bmh- 
7^ia^a relates (iii. v. 4. 2t)a myth how the demons 
buried charms in order to overcome the gods ; but 
the latter, ^ digging them up, made them in- 
operative. lue Soma sacrifice even contains a 
ceremony the express purpose of which is to dig 
^ the magical objects buried by rivals or enemies. 
This idea of buying things sometimes has an 
auspicious. intention, as when a mixture of milk, 
dung, bdellium, and salt is buried in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of cattle {Kaukiha Sutra ^ xix. 19). 

(2) The action of looking at an object may be 
either beneficial or injurious. It has the former 
eliect, when the sacrifice!* says [Vdjasancyi 
Sdmhita, v. 34) to the priest, * Look at me with the 
eye of Mitra ’ (the sun-god) ; or when a guest ad- 
dresses the sweet food that is offered to him, say- 
ing, ‘ With Mitra’s eye I regard thee ’ (Aivalayana 
Grhyasutra^ I. xxiv. 14). But the evil eye 

e.g, of the serpent, brings disaster on him towards 
whom it is directed. At the wedding ceremony 
the bridegroom secures himself against the e\dl 
eye of the bride by anointing her eyes and saying, 

* Look not with an evil eye, bring not death to thy 
husband’ [Pdrashara GrhyasntQ'at i. 4; Sdhkhdyana 
Gfhyamtra^ i, 16). In the Atliarvaveda (IV. ix. 6) 
ointment is conjured against the evil eye with the 
spell, * From the evil eye of the enemy protect us, O 
salve ’ ; the jangida-troQ is invoked against the 
evil eye of the hostile-minded (xix. xxxv. 3); 
and a certain plant is employed with tbe spell, ‘ Of 
the enemy wno bewitches with his eye we hew 
off the ribs’ (ii. vii. cf. xix. xlv. 1). On the 
other hand, the evil effect produced by an inau- 
spicious object on him who sees it is shovm by 
innumerable directions enjoining avoidance of sucn 
sights. Thus the Vedic student who, at the con- 
clusion of his apprenticeship, has taken his jpurify- 
ing bath must not look at an enemy, a malefactor, 
a corpse-bearer, or ordure. For similar reasons, 
one retuming to the sacrificial ground should not 
look round ^ter performing an inausijicious cere- 
mony, such as an offering to the goddess NiiTti or 
a rite for the slaughter of demons. 

(3) The action of circumambiilation^ which occurs 
very frequently in tlie Vedic ceremonial, is regarded 
as having a magically auspicious effect when the 

erformer walks round an o eject in sunwise fashion 
y keeping his right hand towards it {pi^adaJmna). 
Both living and inanimate things are three times 
circumambulated in this manner ; «.y., priests thus 
walk round other priests or the victim, and the wives 
of the king walk round the dead sacrificial horse. 
Sacrificial altars and temples, the ground where a 
house is built, as well as houses (as a protection 
against serpents), are circumambulated. This rite 
is especially often performed with the sacrificial 
fire, as at the wedding ceremony and at the initia- 
tion of the Vedic student. Water is circumambu- 
lated at a wedding, as also a new house, while 
water is at the same time sprinkled round it. 
When the ceremony is inauspicious, tho direction 
is reversed, the left hand being kept towards the 
object. This is done especially in funeral rites at 
the burying gi'ound and at cross-roads. Thus the 
mourners walk three times round the unlucky fire 
deposited where four roads meet, with their left 
sides towards it, beating their left thighs with 
their left hands. When a patient is to be cured of 
snake-bite, the priest walks round him to the left. 

. When a Servant who is disposed to run away is 
Ms luaster, making water into the horn . of 
a livmg animal, walks three times round him to 
the left, sprinkling the water round him with the 
spell, * From the mountain on which thou wast 


bom, from thy mother, from tliy sister, from tliy 
parents, and thy brother, from thy friends I sever 
thee’ (P(2msto*« Gthyasutray in. vii. 2). Move- 
ment both in the auspicious and in the reverse 
direction is not restricted to walking. Thus in the 
sacrifice to the dead the officiant grasps a water jar 
\Yith his left hand and pours out^ its contents from 
right to left ; he also holds the ladle in his left and 
deposits the offering on the grass in the same 
direction (cf., further, art. CiRCUMAMBUirATiON). 

12 . Sympathetic magic. — A special type of magic 
is that which has been called ‘ sympathetic,’ being 
the influence exercised on a remote oeing or pheno- 
menon^ by means of a telepathic connexion be- 
tween it and what is manipulated by the magician. 

It may be either beneficent or injurious. 

(a) Effigies.— A xl image is frequently made and 
operated on for the pmnjose of producing a similar 
effect on the victim. Thus an enemy is destroyed 
by piercing the heart of his clay effi<g 7 with an 
arrow, or by transfixing his shadow. His death is 
also produced by melting a wax figure of him over 
the lire, or by killing or burning a chameleon as 
representing him. The elephants, horses, soldiers, 
and chariots of a hostile army are imitated in dough, 
and sacrificed piece by piece so as to bring about 
its destruction. The magician annihilates worms 
by stamping on or burning twenty-one roots of the 
plant, w'hile he pronounces the speU, ‘ I split .. 
with the stone the head of all worms male and ^ 
female ; I bum their faces with fire ’ (Atharvaveda, ! 
V. xxiii. 13). In order to exteiminate the field 
vermin called tarda, a single tarda, as representing 
the whole class, is buried head downwards, its 
mouth being tied with a hair so as to prevent its 
eating gi’ain (Eaudika Stdra, 1. 19). Witli a view to 
smashing the limbs of eril spirits pegs are driven 
into the ^oiiiid. One who pounds the Soma-shoots 
for sacrifice directs the blows against his enemy by 
fixing his thoughts on him during the operation. 

The Bympathetio connexion is sometimes very remote, as 
when implements or materials are used in which a particular 
power is regarded as inherent. Thus an exiled prince receives 
food rendered magical by beiug cooked with wood that has 
grown from the stump of a tree, symbolizing the restora- 
tion of fallen fortunes. At a ceremony for the removal of 
troublesome ants a sacrificial ladle of bfldhaJta wood is em- 
ployed simply because the name of the tree means ‘ remover.* 

At a rite to destroy demons the dipping spoon is made of wood 
from the {Biitea, frondosa) tree as representing the 

magical spell (Jbrah'imn), which is a slayer of demons. When 
the sacrifice for the restoration of an exiled prince is performed, 
earUi and other material from his native country are employed. 

At a sacrifice for victory in battle, soil torn up by a boar is 
taken for the altar (wedt). with a view to communicating the 
fierceness of that animal to the combatants on behalf of whom 
the offering is made. 

{b) Imitative p'oeesse ^. — Theliigbercultconcerned 
with, the three sacrificial fires abounds with rites in 
which the desired effect is produced by an imitation 
of the event or phenomenon. Thus the kindling of 
the sacrificial fire in the inorning develops into a 
magical rite to make the sun rise ; and the diip- 
’ ping of the Soma-juice througli the purifying sieve 
becomes a rain charm, At the ceremony of the 
royal inauguration, the conventional chariot race 
in which the king wins is meant to gain for him 
speed and victorious might. On various occasions 
in the ritual a game of dice is played j this has. , 
clearly the magical purpose of securing luck and 
gain for the sacri^cer. At the solstitial.eereipphy . 
an Aryan and a Sudra (representing a white, and' a ■ 
black man) engage in a struggle for the. pbssa^ioh . 
of a circular white skin, the former; ulthhaiely " 
wresting it from the latter; the^magical aim of 
this performance is the liberation of i4ie sim from 
the powers of darkness.. In the same cea'ehiony, as 
as at the Soma and' the horse sacrifice, there 
are certain observances the obvious purpose 
of which is to pioduc^ fertility in women. A good 
example of . the imitative method the procedure 
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meant to deflect a river into another channel. The 
new course is fir&t watered ; it is then planted with 
reeds ; and, finally, representatives of water, such 
as a frog and the aquatic plant avaka, are de- 
^sitecl on it; the imitation is believed to pro 
auce the reality. 

(1) This type of magic is very frequently found 
in the particular form of rain-making. Such is tlie 
purpose when, at the solstitial festival, a cowhide 
is pierced with arrows— probably an imitation of 
the myth of Indra’s release of the waters by pierc- 
ing the rain-clouds (which frequently appear as 
cows in the Rigveda), On the same occasion girls 
dance round a fire with jars full of water which 
they pour out, while they sing a song calling upon 
the cows to bathe. At tne ceremony of piling the 
fire-altar jars of water are emptied on the ground, 
on which rain is thus said to be shed, and grain is 
sown on the spot. 'WTien an otter is thrown into 
the water, rain falls in abundance ; or, if any one 
desires rain, he casts herbs into the water, sub- 
merges them, and then lets them float away. 

(2) A^ modified form of sympathetic magic is 
mmnation, the aim of which is to find out what is 
hidden or future, largely from the occult corre- 
spondence between the representation and the 
reality. Dreams and sacrificial and funeral rites 

.. are .the most significant representations ; these can 
V be mterpreted by spiritual persons who possess 
ti inner illumination, strengthened by the power of 
wmsceticism and other magical means. From the 
F direction taken by a cow at a particular point in 
the ritual it may be inferred that the saciificer will 
attam his imrpose. If at a certain sacrifice the 
me flames up brightly, the sacrificer will obtain 
twelve villages ; if the smoke rises, he will obtain 
at least three. The fire kindled in a special way 
between two armies about to fight prognosticates 
the result of the battle by the direction of the 
smoke. The observer who, at a funeral, notes 
wluch of the three sacred fires catches the corpse 
first can teU whether the soul of the deceased is in 
heaven, in air, or on earth. 

The following examples of divination are of a 
more general type. If one wishes to know whether 
an unborn child will be a male, the son of a Brah 
man must touch a member of the mother ; suppos- 
member has a masculine name, the child 
^ When it is desired to ascertain 
whether a girl will make a good wife, she is bidden 
to choose between various clods taken partly from 
auspicious soil (as that of a furrow or a cowshed), 
partiy from an unlucky spot (as a cemetery or cross- 
roads) ; her choice betokens her character and her 
future. A special form of prognostication is the 
foretelling of weather by old Brahmans from the 
smoke of dung. 

Mixed mth the knowledge of the future obtain- 
able from a symbolic process is that derived from 
gods or spirits, by interpreting the movement, the 
flight, or the cry of animals or birds specially con- 
nected mth gods or spirits, such as the wolf and 
hyaena, owl, crow, pigeon, and vulture. Thus, 
m one of the two hymns of the Rigveda concerned 

in the region of the 
rathers (the ^nth) isinvok^ to tang auspicious 

owl that files to the abode of the gods * is addressed 
with the words, ‘ Flying round the village from left 
to Jight, portend to us luck by thy cry, 0 owl’ 
{Hira^yakehn GfliyasHtra^ I. xvii. 1. 3). 'The diree- 
wooer will come is indicated 
by the flight of crows after the performance of the 
rite for obtaining a husband for a girl. Such omens 
seem to he a later development, resulting from the 
I'll® symbolical method of divination 
by isomtmg a, single feature of a complex process. 

I3i Oral magic— Magical formulae are usually 


accompanied by some ritual act ; but the spokei 
word m the form of a spell, a curse, or an oatl 
aiso has a magical eflect by itself. 

(«) The spell. spell has generally a metrica 
form, being sometimes an old religious vers( 
degraded to magical use. Though the formula h 
magical in application, it is in form often a mixtur< 
of prayer and spell, the gods being mentioned o] 
invoked in it ; e.g.y * Between the two rows of Agn 
Vailvanara’s teeth do I place him that plans tc 
injure us when we are not planning to injure him 
( Atharvaveda, iv. xxxvi. 2 ; cf. xvi. vii. 3) ; ‘ Tli\ 
ninety-nine spirits, 0 Night, shall help and proteci 
us ’ (XDC. xlvli. 3-5). It is, indeed, characteristic 
of the hymns of the Atharvaveda to contain the 
names of numerous deities, while the panegyrics 
of the Rigveda are addressed to one only ; e.g., 
‘ Heaven and Earth have anointed me ; Mltra has 
anointed^ me here ; may Brhaspati anoint me ; 
may Savitr anoint me ’ (vii. xxx. 1). The magician 
very usually threatens or commands in his own 
person; e.g., ‘I plague the demons as the tiger 
the cattle-owners; as dogs that have seen a 
lion, they find not a refuge’ (iv. xxxvi, 6); ‘As 
the lightning ever irresistibly smites the tree, so 
would I to-day beat the gamesters with my dice ’ 
(vu. 1. 1) ; ‘ Swift as the wind be thou, O steed, 
when yoked to the car ; at Indra’s urging go, swift 
as the mind ; the Marnts shall harness thee ; Tvastr 
shall place fleetness in thy feet’ (vi. xcii. 1). But 
he also often mentions in ‘his spell a parallel case, 
in order to effect his purpose, like the symbolical 
process in sympathetic ma^c ; e.g., ‘ With the light 
with which the gods, having cooked porridge for 
the Brahmans, ascended to heaven, to the world of 
the pious, with that would we go to the world of 
the pious, ascending to the light, to the highest 
firmament ’ (xi. i. 37; ; ‘ As one pays off a sixteenth, 
an eighth, or an entire debt, thus we transfer every 
evil dream to our enemy ’ ( vi. xlvi. 3); * As the rising 
sun robs the stars of their brilliance, so I rob of 
their strength all the men and women hostile to 
me ’ (vn. xiii. 1) ; ‘ The cows have lain down in their, 
restmg-place ; the bird has flown to its nest ; the 
mountains have stood in their site ; I have made 
the two kidneys stand in their station ’ (vii. xcvi. 1). 
A frequent feature of spells, in order to make sure 
of striking the injurious spirit, the seat of evil, or 
w^hatever else is aimed at, is the enumeration of a 
whole series of possibilities; e.g., ‘Out of eyes, nose, 
ears, brain, neck, back, arms I drive the disease ’ 
(II. xxxiii. 1 f. ). If, however the demon is known, 
this knowledge is emphasized as bestowing magical 
power oyer him; e.g., ‘This is thy name ; we know 
thy birth ; this thy father, this thy mother.’ 

On the most varied occasions spells are uttered 
without any accompanying rite. The application 
of one that may be pronounced by a man on enter- 
ing a court of justice is thus described (JParaskara 
GfTwasutra, in. xiii. 6): ‘If he should think, 

“ This person will do evil to me,” he addresses him 
with the words, “ I take away the speech in thy 
mouth, I take away the speech in thy heart; 
wherever thy. speech is, I take it away ; what I 
say is true : fall down inferior to. me.’^ ’ Spells are 
also uttered, e,g., when a man mounts an elephant, 
a camel, a horse, a chariot, when he comes to 
cross-roads, when he swims acro^ a river, and in 
many other situations. 

A formula sometimes consists of two or three words, or even 
spoken what is unworthy of the 
he 1^8 only to murmur ‘Adoration to Visnu'as an 
^pmtion. "ae ^ly repetition of the single sacred syllable 
bhul^ averts death from him who utters it ; ‘ he has Sthinff 

sorcery* (Qohhila Qrhya- 
Butra, IV. VI. 1). Again, the mere mechanical repetition of 
* JSF ^different purpose may have a . 

‘ ' ..QS-yatrl verse of the 


celebrate .wayacri verse of the 
Rigveda (in, Ixii. 10;K We would attain that excellent glory 
of Savitr the god, that he may stimulate our prayers* u 
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muttered 3000 times, frees a man from the sin of accepting: 
unlawful presents. Even the formulaic use of a stereotyped 
dialogs secures the desired result. Thus, when the rite of 
partinfi: the hair of a woman is performed, the husband asks 
her, * what dost thou see ? ’ ‘ Oflspring:,’ she replies, 

(6) Th^ our&e.-^A special form of the magically 
effective spoken word is the curse. The earliest 
examples of it in Vedic literature are mythological. 
In the Yajurveda {Taittirlya SamhitAy ii. vi. 6. 1) 
Agni curses the fish for betraying his hiding-place 
in the waters, predicting that men shall kill it by 
means of various artifices: ‘ Hence men kill fish with 
various artifices, for they are cursed.* In 
Brdhmaii},a (VI. v. 11) the gods curse the trees with 
the threat that they shall he cut down with an 
axe the handle of which is made from themselves. 
That the employment of actual curses was also 
common in early Vedic times is obvious, and is 
confirmed by the occurrence of many spells intended 
to counteract them or to make them recoil on him 
who utters them. The Atliarvaveda contains 
several such ; ‘ Avoid us, 0 curse, as a burning 

fire a lake ; strike him that curses us, as the light- 
ning of heaven the tree’ (vi. xxxvii. 2) ; ‘Let the 
curse go to the curser, we crush the ribs of the 
hostile eye-conjurer ’ (li. vii. 5 ; cf. V. xiv. 5, X. i, 5). 
Plants, such as the ajpmidrgay are invoked to free 
from the calamity consequent on a curse. The Sata- 
^atha Brahmana contains several passages show- 
ing the potency attributed to curses. Thus it is there 
said (II. i. 4. 19, III. ii. 1. 9) that, * if any one were to 
curse him, saying, “ May the sacrifice turn away 
from him,” then he would indeed be liable to fare 
thus’; ‘Were any one to curse him,. saying, “He 
shall either become demented or fall down neaulong,” 
then that would indeed come to pass.’ It is there 
also said that he who curses a Brahman possessed 
of certain knowledge leaves this world bereft of 
'is strength and the result of his good deeds. In 
^>her Stitras tliose who raise their hand to pro- 
nounce a curse are said to be one of the seven 
kinds of assassin v, 191). 

(c) TAe oa^A.— -This is really a curse directed 
against oneself, as is indicated by the verb to, 
which in the active means ‘ to curse,’ but in the 
middle ‘to curse oneself,’ ‘to swear.’ It calls 
down on oneself and one’s belongings loss of life or 
possessions in this world and the next as a penalty 
for telling an untruth or breaking one’s word 
Thus, in the ceremony of royal inauguration the 
priest causes the king to swear the following oath 
{Aifareya BmAmana, viii. 15) ; ‘ All the merit of 
my sacrifices and gifts from the day of my birth to 
the day of my death, my position, my good deeds, 
my life, my ofispring shall belong to thee, if I 
deceive thee.’ Ii the oath is broken, the punish- 
ment ensues; e.y., the Yajurveda {Tmtti'nya 
Bamhitdy n. iii. 5, 1) relates how, when the moon- 
god did not keep the oath which he had sworn to 
the Creator Prajapati, he was attacked by the 
disease of consumption. 
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MAGICAL CIRCLE. — For the ‘operation’ of 
‘conjuring’ spirits the mediaeval sorcerer sat in the 
centre of a circle described on the ^ound. This 
formed a spiritual barrier, protectmg him from 
ghostly attacks, while enabling him to question his 
‘familiars’ or other spirits from a coign of super- 
natural vantage. 

* Circuli sunt munimenta quaedam quae operantes a malis 
Bpiritibus reddunt tutos.' i 

The concepts of circle, circular, and encircling 
lend themselves naturally to dramatic ceremonial- 
ism, and ideas of continuity, finality, and eternity 
have been appropriately expressed by circular 
symbolism. 

In Scandinavian mythology a serpent engirdles the earth. 
Popilius Lsenas, delivering an ultimatum from the Senate of 
Rome to King Antiochus, drew with his staff a circle round 
himself in which he awaited the reply.^ 

The circular form of certain shrines and religious 
structures may involve some symbolism, possibly 
astrological. According to the Talmud, a round 
house and a three-cornered house do not become 
unclean— e.gr,, from the contagion of leprosy— 
whereas a square house does.® Possibly the sacred 
number 3 renders the three-cornered house immune ; 
possibly, again, the three corners represent the 
points of supernatural weapons.^ In the case of 
the round house the idea may be that nothing can 
cling to its smooth outline. 

The circle as a supernatural protective barrier 
has several analogies in primitive custom, and 
variations of form involve corresponding variations 
of meaning. Throughout, from the earliest ex- 
amples to the latest, importance is usually attached 
to Sie material or the instrument with which the 
circle is traced. 

Among the Shuswap Indians th? bed of a mourner is sur- 
roundedTby thorn-bushes, the object being to ward off the ghost 
of the dead person.i^ The Bellacoola Indians, also of British 
Columbia, have a similar practice. Besides surrounding the 
bed with thorns, mourners cleanse their bodies while standing 
in a square formed by thorn-bushes, as a protection against the 
ghost.^ Here the inystio tareba depends not on its shape but ■ . . 
on its completeness m the geometriccd sense. 

Water and fire, excellent bulwarks both in 
human warfare and in spiritual confiict, and, 
possibly for this reason, among others, regarded as 
supreme cleansers, are often used to avert evil 
influences. 

aroundthe bedof a mother for some^wwks after ehi%birth. In ' . 
Abyssinia the bed was surrounded by blazing herbs,- while ;ti»e "r 

mother herself was held in the circle by ‘stout young feiIows.V7 

In a moving or i^namio fonn the fiery cirole was 'used; fCrth^'^ . 
same purpose in Gotland. Morning and night fire .wag carried ' 


2 G. 0. Horst, Zauher-Bbblvo^sk. Iltfainz, ISSLlfi. 7Cf.i 

a Livy, xiv. 12 ; Cicero, Phil, vliL & 2S; V^. Pafe l 10, 
s B. 0. Thompson, Semitic Lbadon, 1908, pp. 186, 189. . 
4 This seems to be one no^ph m the use of the pentagram or 
pentacle (see Thompson, 

« pt iL, and.thA Perils Ua Stady London, 1913 , 
p, 142, ^btixfg F. &paa ~ . 

e 26., pt. vi£, BiOdirdiA Seaiitiful, London, 1913, ii. 174. 

7 J. 4. Fraser, fn/AJ xv. £18861 84 f. 
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round the mother till she was churched, and round the child 
till it was christened. In some parts of Scotland a iir*cand1e 
was whirled three times round the bed where mother and child 

It lias been suggested that in some such cases 
the idea was to prevent the soul in its critical state 
from leaving the body, but the ^eater proportion 
of eases certainly depend on the idea of protecting 
the patient from external evil, though the fire- 
treatment of childbed may have originated simply 
in a primitive clinical intention of producing com- 
fort or obviating complications. 

lu-China candles are kept alight round the coffin to ‘give 
light to the spirit,’ or to light him on his way.3 The Caribs 
burned a fire round the grave J A Chinese charm consists in 
laying a circle of ashes round the dead man ; it is supposed to 
resuscitate him.^ The Romans carried water or fire round 
mourners on their return from the funeral.5 

The curious custom of circumambulation as a 
mark of honour was practised by Hindus, Greeks, 
and Celts. 

Zn ancient India, walking round a person three times to the 
right (sunwise) was a ceremony of honour,^ as it was among the 
Gauls and Celts.? The ancient Indians walked round the 
funeral pyre, as Achilles drove round the pyre of PatroclusS (see 
art. CiacnuAMBULATioK). The ancient Indians also practised the 
rite as a cure for a sick person.9 Possibly the idea of protecting 
a person with a mobile, living ring is behind the honorific 
variety. 

In Nias a candidate for the pnesthood consorts with spirits 
in the mountains ; when he returns home, he splits a young tree 
and creeps through the fissure, ‘in the belief that any spirit 
which may still be clinging to him will thus be left sticking to 
the tree.’ lo Highlanders of Scotland used to send their sheep 
through hoops of rowan to ‘wardofif the witches.’ Similar 
customs are found in N. Europe and England as cures for 

sickness. ^3 

The Lapps w'ore a brass ring on the right arm by way of pro- 
tection against the ghost of the dead person.^ 

Frazer instances superstitions about rings— arm 
or finger rings— suggesting that the idea is to keep 
the soul in the body. For this purpose magic cords 
are tied round wrist, ankle, or body among various 
peoples. 

*To keep the soul in or the demons out^ is a 


bed of a woman at child-birth with black pebbles to 
’ward off demons.^® This is in line with primitive 
practices mentioned . above, but a suggestion of 
V. Henry possibly connecte it with Babylonian 
marie : he finds in old Indian magic traces of the 
douole pentacle, or Solomon’s Seal, the famous 
constituent of the mediaeval magical circle, con- 
sisting of two equal and equilateral triangles, cut- 
ting each other so that the resulting segments are 
equal. The underlying idea may be that the 
points of the star pierce the invisible enemies.^® 
The Indian data alone show a connexion, by means 
of this astrological element, with the Semitic, and 
it is from the Semitic practice tliat the magical 
circle of mediaeval Europe, along with a consider- 
able ]x)dy of astrologi(^ magic, was developed. 
This is a rem^kable case of permeation from one 
source. Semitic majgic and ite conquest of Europe 
may be described, not altogether, fancifully, as a 
left-handed compliment to Semitic religion and 
the conquest of Europe by the Bible. 

The Babylonian texts continually refer to the 
usttrtu, winch Thompson justly identifies as * the 
prototype’ of the magicaa; edrde, possessing the 
properties of a ‘ ban.’ . „ ; - T 

J Erazer, in j.4. J XV. 86, ttote. ' 

New York, , 1867, L- 

» Fraaer, in J^Ixv. 91, note; . : - 

, Groot, TTifi Meliffious ’0/ CAfna, Leyden, 

Servins, on Virgil, >!^n. vi, 228. 



184 f. is jh. p. 814. 14 Tb, p. 
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The «Syw-priest recited over the sick an incantation : ‘ (The 
man) of Ea am I, . . . the messenger of Marduk am I, . . . 
the circle of Ea is in my hand.' i 

In more detail, the sick person was safeguarded by an 
enchanted circle (of the nature of a tabu-mark) made with 
flour or other material, ‘ as a kind of haram through which no 
spirit could break.’ The priest first performed a ceremony of 
atonement, in which a kid was sacrificed. He flung the kid 
away, and then described the circle. ‘ Enclose the man with 
kusurra (flour), flour of lime, surround the shut gate right and 
left. The ban is loosed.' 2 A mixture of meal and lime seems 
to be intended ; both substances possessed virtue. The ‘ flour 
of Nisaba (the corn-god) ’ was the ‘ ban of the great gods.' 3 in 
another ceremony, before the god Nergal, the priest described 
with lime a circle round seven winged figures, 4 and in yet 
another flour and water were used for dra^^dng the circle.® 
Here Thompson compares the meditoval use of tee Host as a 
protection against vampires and witches. The Babylonians 
described the mixture as the ‘ net of the corn-god.* Similarly 
the Jews of Jerusalem employed the virtues of food against evil 
influences, scattering a mixture of food round the bed of a sick 
person.6 A Semitic parallel to the idea of stripping off <vil by 
passing through a ring, or arch, or other circumscribed open- 
ing is found in a cure for headache, which consisted in making 
a circle round a desert-plant with meal, plucking it up before 
sunrise, and tying it on the head. When the plant was re- 
moved, the headache disappeared simultaneously. On the same 
principle an ailing limb w'as cured by tying round it a charmed 
thread, and then casting this away, along with the sickness.? 

The development of magic, white and black, in 
Europe, and its remarkable exploitation, lasting 
till well after the scientific period had begun,® were 
bound up ^rith Semitic animism, or rather dsemon- 
ism, if the distinction may be observed. The 
causes producing a state of culture in which every 
man of science was a necromancer and conjurer of 
spirits do not concern us here, but the invariable 
employment of the magical circle for the conjura- 
tion of spirits is typical of the culture of those 
ages. The primitive Babylonian practice was now 
divorced from medical magic. As applied to the 
evocation of elemental demons, whose aid was 
invoked for alchemical research or prophecy or evil 
magic against individuals, its main purpose was to 
protect the sorcerer from the dangerous servants 
whom he called up,® At the same time the geo- 
metrical possibilities of the circle appealed to the 
mathematical instincts of the scholar, and geo- 
metry perhaps owes something to magical experi- 
ments upon the circle. Kabbalistic lore was also 
called upon for the exploitation of names and 
numbers of power, to be inscribed in the circle. 
Here begins the positive virtue of the circle, which, 
in connexion with the universal concepts of the 
figure, made it something more than a protective 
barrier. It became rather a mystic focus of power, 
and had at least the merit of concentrating the 
alchemist’s or astrologer’s thoughts. Lastly, the 
astrological elements of the zodiacal system were 
applied to it, and it thus became an intermediary 
between chemistry and astronomy, as the focus to 
which were attracted the infernal and supernal 
powers alike. 

The Arabic and Hebrew developments of magic 
in the early centuiies of the Middle Ages are ob- 
scure. The account given by Psellus of a Heoatinus 
cirmluSi 'EKanvbs irrp6<l>a\oi, calls for notice, though , 
its meaning is confused. writes : ' 

* Hecate’s circle is a golden sphere, enclosing a^tmhire in the 
centre, tamed by a thong of bull’s hide, and naving characters 
through the whple of it.. They made confutafions by turning 
this ; and. thej" are wont to. call -such things wwes, whether 
teey have a spherical or triangi^ or any other shape whatso- 
ever. Shaking these, they uttered unintelli^ble or -beastlike 
sounds, laugmng, and striking the bronze. It accordingly 
teaches the operation of tee rite, or the aioti<m of sudi a circle, 
as -posseSsingisecret power. And it is called “Hecate’s” as 
being dedicated to Hecate.; and Hecate is a divinity among the 


1 Thompson, p. xxiii. 

2 Thompson, p. Ivii, quoting P. Haupt, Akkad, und sumer. 
EeUsehri^extet Leipzig, 1881-82, xi. ii. 

8 p. lix. 4 Xb. p. Mii. e Ib. p. 123. 

6 J7>, p. 102. 7 7&. p. 165. 

8 See F. Barrett, Magus, London, 1801, passwi, for proof 
that magic was practised at tee end of the iSlh century. 

3 Ih. ii. 105 ; the circles ‘are certain fortresses,’ 

Expositio oracuiorum Ckaldai-oonim (,PG exxii. 11S8). 
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This account niajr be siinplv confusing the 
Babylonian magical circle with the Greek magical 
%vheel {tvy^i torquilla) ; but, just as the medheval 
^ circle was made material and portable in the form 
of metal amulets and talismans, so it is possible 
that Grceco-Chaldsean superstition may have de- 
veloped the circle into a wheel like the The 
fact that such ‘ wheels ’ were sometimes triangular 
or of other shapes is an interesting liint in the 
dir^tion of the pentagi-ams and other figures with 
which the medieval circles were filled. Psellus 
notes that the object of the mvocaiio was oracular, 
the idea, no doubt, being to evoke spirits for the 
purpose of forcing them to predict future events. 
As for the Greek wheel on wliicli the tvy^, wryneck, 
was tied, there is considerable doubt as to its 
nature.^ 

The magical circle of medijeval occultism had 
innumerable varieties, according to the purpose, 
the time, and the species of spirit to he invoked ; 
and it also varied according to the predilections of 
the operator. The following may be considered 
typical examples of the method of description and 
formnlse of blessing and of invocation. The magi- 
cian, after purii^ing himself, collected his para- 
phernalia, includmg his magic 'vvand, blessed candles 
and holy water, magical sword or knife, and so 
forth, and traced the circle, usually 9 ft, in 
diameter, 2 with his wand or sword. He then 
blessed the circle, a typical blessing being : 

* In the name of the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, pro- 
ceed we to our work in these ni 3 ' 8 terie 8 to accomplish that 
which we desire ; we therefore, in the names aforesaid, conse- 
ci'ate this piece of ground for our defence, so that no spirit 
whatsoever shall be able to break these boundaries, neither be 
able to cause injury nor detriment to any of us here assembled ; 
but that they may be compelled to stand before this circle, and 
answer truly our demands.* 3 

More elaborate formulae include such terms as : 

‘ Sanctify unto myself the circumference of nine leet about 
me, . . . from the East, Glavrab, from the West, Garron, from 
the North, Gabon, from the South, Beritfa.’^ 

Good spirits seem to have been invoked but 
rarely; necromancy was also rare, though two 
forms of this were used, one in which the body 
and the other in which the ‘ shadow ’ of the dead 
was conjured. Evil spirits of power were the 
usual object of conjuration, and extraordinary 
precautions were taken in the process.® 

‘ Now, if any one would call any evil spirit to the circle he 
must first consider and know his nature and to which of the 
planets it agrees and what offices are distributed unto him 
from the planet. This being kno\Mi, let there be first sought 
out a place fit and con^'enient and proper for his invocation 
according to the nature of the planet and the quality of the 
offices of the same spirit as near as it can be done ; as if their 
power he over the sea, rivers or floods, then let the place be 
the sea-shore, and so of the rest. Then chose a convenient 
time for the quality of the air (being serene, quiet, dear, and 
fitting for the spirits to assume bodies). . . . Let the circle be 
made at the place elected, as well for the defence of the invowinfc 
as the confirmation of - the spirit. And in the drcle write the 
divine general names and all those things which do jield 
defence to us; and with them those divine names which do 
rule his planet, and the offices of the spirit himself ; likewise 
write therein the names of the good spirits which bear rule in 
the Ume you do this and are able to bind and constrain that 
spirit which we intend to call. 

We may add characters and pentaclesB . . . frame an 
angular figure with the inscription of such convenient numbers 
as ore congruent ainon^ themselves co our work. . . . 
Further, we are to be provided ivith lights, perfumes, unguents 
and medicines, compounded according to tlie nature of tlte 
spirit and planet which agree with the spirit by reason of their 
natural and celestial virtue . . . holy and consecrated things 
necessary not only for the defence of the invooant and his 
companions, but also serving for bonds to bind and constrain 
' the spirits ; such as holy papers, lamens,? pictures, pentacics, 

1 Of, 0. Gruppe, Griech. uud rmligionsgesGh.t Munich, 
1906, pp. 861 f,, 897. 

3 Barrett, ii. 106. 

3 Thom^n, p. lx ; Barrett, ii. 106. 

4 A. E. Waite, Occult ScienceSt T.ondon, 1891, p, 47. 

3 Barrett, ii. CGf. 

■; e Pentacle (properly ** pentagram) is used of any tiilisman 
with figui’es (not necessoi’ily angular) incised or embroidered 
within a (^le. 

: . 7 linen or vellum plaques inscribed with figures. , 


swords, sceptres, garments of convenient colour and matter. 
Then let the exorcist (sic) and his companions enter the circle.' ^ 
If, after a prai'er to God and an invocation, the spirit refuses 
to appear, * reiterate the same three times, from stronger to 
stronger, using contumelies, cursings, punishments, suspension 
from his power and office, and the like.' If the spirit make a 
doubtful assertion, it must be tested by oath ; the operator 
stretches his sword out of the circle and swears the spirit by 
laying his hand on the sword. 3 
At ilast, when the operation is beginning to have effect, 

* there will appear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasms, 
etc., beating of drums, and the sound of all kinds of musical 
instruments ; which is done by the spirits, that with the terror 
they might force some of the companions out of the circle.* 
At this point, ‘ holding the pentacle in his hand let him [tlie 
operator] say. Avoid hence these iniquities.’ 8 The spirit invoked 
would now normally appear. 

A plain circle was the exception. In some, two 
diameters were drawn in the form of a cross, ^ but, 
as a rule, the circle included a pentagram or com- 
bination of pentagrams. Two intersecting penta- 
grams, viz. two equilateral and equal triangles 
cutting each other so that their segments are equal, 
constituted Solomon’s Seal j ® this seems to have 
been often regarded as more efficacious than the 
circle itself. These triangles were described before 
the circle, a frequent method being to draw a 
9 ft. square, then the diagonals, and then the 
circle round the square.® An inner circle was 
described at a distance of a foot from the outer, 
and between these were inscribed various ‘ names 
of power,’ or injunctions to the spirits, Alpha, 
Omega, On Adonai, £l-Zebaoth, Tetragrammaton, 
Elohim, Jahweh ; * I forbid thee, Lucifer, to enter 
within this circle,’ ‘ Obey me, Frxmost,’ being ex- 
amples of these.^ The mystic combination Agla 
was a favomite. Dove’s blood, especially that of 
a white dove, was sometimes used for writing these 
names and formulae.® The circle, figures, and 
names might be described with holy water, char- 
coal, or consecrated chalk ; when the magical knife 
was used for the drawing, the lines were spiinkled 
vith holy water. This knife, which also served 
to frighten the spirits,® should have a black handle 
of sheep’s horn, and the steel should have been 
tempered in the blood of a black cat and the juice 
of hemlock. For more important operations, 
especially in black magic, as when using the 
‘great kabbalistic circle,’ the tracing should be 
done with the magical stone Ematille.-^® A curious 
refinement was a gate in the circumference, by 
which the operator and his associates might go out 
and in ; on leaving the circle, they closed the gate 
by inscribing names and pentacles.^^ The more 
elaborate circles were filled with names and kab- 
balistic figures and ‘characters,’^® Candles and 
vervain cro\\Tis were placed within the circle, and 
the operator had with him gold or silver coins to 
fling to the spirit when evoked, the ‘seals* to be 
shown to the spirit, and talismans, generally made 
of coloured satin embroidered with silver. Incense 
was burned within the circle, or it was perfumed 
with musk, and holy water was sprinkled over it. 
When the preparations were complete, the operator , 
and his associates stood or sat in the centre of the 
circle, often in small circles marking their places, 
and the operator began his invocation of the spirit 
retired. 

The ‘gTeat kabbalistic circle’ was made with 
strips of the skin of a sacrificed kid, These were 

1 Barrett, ii. 99 f. 8 Jh. ii. 1011 

8 Ib. ii. 114. 4 Horst, iL 108. 

5 A. B. Waite, The Book oj Ceremonial Magic, London, 1911,. 
p. 221 ; Barrett, ii. 109. . 

8 Waite, Occult p. 46. 1 

7 Waite, Cerenumial Magic, p. 286; Horst, fi. 10S;.3wtetti; ; 
Ii, 110. 

s/6, ^ 

3 Waite, CerefiM>nM Magic, pp. 280, 822,’ 286, i6i, 166. 
w p. 244 ; Waite, Occult oO. ; 

31 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 82. / 
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fixed in the ground or floor by nails. Five con- 
centric circles, close together, formed a strong 
protective circumference. A triangle took the 
place of the pentagram, and three small circles 
were described for the stations of the operator and 
assistants.^ 

The elaboration of geometrical design and astro- 
logical figures within the circle was connected 
with its positive efficacy for conjuration and con- 
trol of the spirit. Thus Giordano Bruno writes : 

‘ 0 ! quanta virtue est intersecutionibus circuloruni et quam 
eensibus hominum occulta I Oum caput Draconis in Sagittario 
exetiterit, diacedio lapide poslto in aqua, naturaliter spiritus 
ad dandum responsa veniunt.*^ 

Consultation of the stars and seasons was 
essentiaJ. 

*Oportet in oonstiluendo civculo considerare quo tempore 
anni, qua bora circulum facias, quos spiritus advocare velis, 
cui stellae et region! praesint, et quas functiories Iiabeant.’ 3 

For summoning chance spirits or seeing visions 
generally, a circle was made (probably at cross- 
roads) and perfumed, and the operator had to walk 
. round its circumference, east to Avest, till he was 
giddy.** For necromancy the churchyard was an 
appropriate site.® The operator Avore elaborate 
vestments, and was anointed Avith holy oil. 

The circle was invariably obliterated on the con- 
clusion of the operation.® A similar practice of 
destroying the traces of magical rites is regular 
throughout the history of magic, even in primitive 
crdture. 

The talismans, pentacles, or seals, used freely 
by the magician, depended largely upon the 
magical circle Avhich Avas described round them. 
Here, as in the large operating circle, the more 
concentric circles, the more potent the efficacy. 
Against the attacks of spirits they Avere very 
poAverful, ‘presiding Avith Avonderful influence.’^ 
They were exhibited to the spirit on its appear- 
ance; by their means the operator bound the 
spirit, and was able to prevent it from departing 
‘without a licence.’ The issue of the licence was 
an important detail ; if it was omitted, the death 
of the operator might result.® The first virtue of 
a seal was from the star under whose influence it 
W€LS, and, accordingly, it would be made of gold, if 
the planet Avere the sun, of iron, if the planet were 
Mars.® Seals ‘of the names of God’ Avere most 
powerful. Others had the names of angels, such 
as Kaphael, Michael, Gabriel, inscribed between 
two concentric circles. Those which may be dis- 
tinguished as pentacles proper had a Solomon’s 
Seal surrounded by a circle,'® The most usual 
form had enclosed within the circle the ‘ table ’ of a 
planet. These tables, it is interesting to note, 
Avere ‘ magical squares’ in the mathematical sense 
(see below). Each planet, and each of the other 
forces, had its own magical squares.'^ The Seal 
had an obverse and a reverse, and was the size of 
a large medallion. In connexion with the })enta- 
gram, this figure Avas a synonym for health. It 
was also developed into a continuous figure, by 
combining two, resulting in five, not six, points.'® 

The ‘characters’ of spirits Avere taken by the 
operator within his circle. These were in a book, 
Avhich, when completed, was consecrated in a 
triangle described just outside the circle.'^ When 
a spint appeared, it was asked , to place its hands 
on its ‘character’ and swear.'® 

Mediseval amulets for general use were frequently 
stamped with the magical circle in its numerous 


1 Waite, Occtdl Sciences, p. 60, CereTirumial Magic, p. 243 ff. 

2 De Monade, 139, quot^in Horst, iii. 70. 
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varieties, as also Avere talismans of various make. 
The latter Avere effective, as a rule, only in co- 
operation Avith a ring engraved Avith ‘ characters.’ 
ITiis Avas Avorn on the finger, and the talisman on 
the ann or body.' The magician’s Avand AA^as some- 
times pliant and could be made into a circle, the 
ends being joined by a gold chain.® Described 
on parchment, the magical circle served as a basis 
for astrological calculations. Tliis use Avas pre- 
valent Avherever Arabic culture penetrated . Thus, 
in Malaysia at the present time the circle .is em- 
ployed for all kinds of divination. To select a 
lucky day for a journey or business, a cii’cle en- 
closing a lieptacle is used, but eve^ alternate day 
is skipped, the lines of the continuous lieptacle 
running from, e.g., Sunday to Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, 
and so on.* This heptacle is an ingenious develop- 
ment of the double pentacle. Magic squares of 
three or five numbers enclosed in a circle are less 
frequently used. Another form of divinatory 
cirme has only radii from the centre. Colours 
emphasize the various parts of these circles.* 

As a mathematical curiosity, the so-called magi- 
cal circle is a development from the magical square, 
known since the earliest Arabic science. The 
latter is a square divided into smaller squares in 
each of which a number is Avritten, and so arranged 
that the sum of the numbers in any roAV, horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal, is always the same. The 
magical circle, or circle of circles, has numbers 
in concentric circles Avith radial divisions, possess- 
ing the same property as the roAvs in the magical 
square.® 

Literature.— In critical literature, R. C. Thompson, Setnitic 
Magic, London, 1908, and G. C. Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, 
Mainz, 1822, are the best of a very few. Francis Barrett, 
iiimself an adept, remains the most useful of the uncritical 
exponents, in his Magus, London, 1801. 

A. E. Crawley. 

MAGYARS,— See Hungarians, 

MAHABAN (Skr. 'mahdi ‘great,’ vana, Hindi 
ban , ‘ forest ’). — A sacred toAvn in the Mathurfi Dis- 
tiict of the United Provinces and Oudh, on the left 
bank of the river Jumna; lat. 27® 27' N., long. 70® 
46' E. ; famous as the scene of the adventures of 
Kr^na as a child. 

Here and at Gokul {q.v.), as might have been 
anticipated, the places Avhere the young god was 
attacked by the Avitch Pfltana, wnere he played 
his pranks in the dairy and was saved from the 
falling Avooden mortar, and Avhere he overcame the 
demons Truavarta and Sakata are now shoA\Ti. 
Mahftban Avas, in reality, only the water-side 
suburb of Gokul, Avhioh has now appropriated 
much of its sanctity, possibly because Mahaban 
never recovered from its sack by Matimtld of 
(xhaznl in a.d. 1017 (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 458, 460). In the fort are 
found fragments of Buddhist sculptures, and it is 
believed that Mahaban Avas the site of some of the 
Buddhist monasteries which, in the time of the 
Chinese pilmm Fa-Hian, stood on both banks of 
the river. The existing temples are modem and 
mean. Only one is of any importance, that dedir 
cated to Mathuranath, Kijna as lord of Mathura, 
The most interesting buillinj^ however, is that 
known as As^ Khambha; ‘me eighty pillars,’ 
which also has the name Chhathi P^na, so called 
becaute women come here to be purified on the 
sixth day ,(cMa^^?l hfter child-birth, and here the 
cradle {p&lnd) oii the infant god is exhibited. In 
its original form its^ms to have been a Buddhist 
building, afterwards used for Hindu ceremonial, 
and finally converted into a Muhammadan mosque. 

1 Waite, Cer&moniat Magic, p. 124 ff. 2 /j. p. jso. 

» W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic. London, 1900, p. 598, 

4 JO. pp. 666, 660. 8 C. A. M. Fennell, in a.v. 
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Tlie style of the colonnades closely resembles that 
of the more famous building of the same class near 
the Qufcb Minar at Delhi both buildings 

have been ascribed to the same age, the close of 
the 12th cent. A.D. The most remarkable feature 
in this building is that one half of the southern 
end consists of the shrine of a Hindu temple almost 
undisturbed, with the original roof still in position. 

Lithraturb.— T he histoiy, legends, and architecture of the 
place have been fully described by F. S. Growse, Mathurd^ 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 272 fl., and A. Fiihrer, Monumental 
Antiquities and Insai-iptions in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, do. 1891, p. 103 f. ; /GI xvi. [1908] 427 f. 

W. Crooke. 

MAHABHARATA.~-ThG Mahahh&rata is an 
epic poem of India in eighteen books, containing 
altogether about 400,000 verses of eight and eleven 
syllables each, although these verses are united 
into stanzas (called Uoka and trisiubh) of four 
verses each, so that the Hindus call it a poem of a 
lakh (100,000) of stanzas. The books are of very 
unequal length, varying from a few hundred 
to several thousand stanzas, and there is also a 
supplementary book — the Harivani^a — of 16,000 
stanzas. The matter of the poem is partly narra* 
tive and partly didactic. The epic proper contains 
about 20,000 stanzas embedded in and embellished 
by moral, political, religious, and metaphysical 
dissertations, the whole forming a heterogeneous 
mass of tale and teaching, which ^’adually accumu- 
lated around the epic kernel. As a tale the 
Mahabhdirata (‘Great Bharata’ story) represents 
in its oldest form th^purdna, or ancient tale, in 
distinction from the mvya, or studied, elegant 
poem, of which the other epic, called the Bdma- 
ya7f.a (g.y.), is the representative. It is probably 
older in its oldest parts than the Eurndyanat and 
yet in its entirety much later. It belongs rather 
to western ( ‘ Midland ’) India, while the Barmyarta 
belong to the east. It celebrates Krsna as repre- 
sentative of V4iiu on earth, while %\ih BdwByana 
celebrates Rama. Finally, it has not the unity of 


the nor was it written by one poet, as 

was the Md7i\dya%a. According to a tradition 
atiU extant in the work itself, the MaMhlidrata 


at first contained only 8800 stanzas and was 
subsequently increased to 24,000, after which it 
was again enlarged by the addition of numerous 
episodes till it reached its present size. The chief 
individual characters in the poem are known in 
part in ancient literature, but not the popular 
characters, the heroes of the winning side in the 
story as now extant. The war waged was between 
the old and the new ; the date of the poem as it 
stands cannot, therefore, be that of the antique 
characters of the Brahmanic age. As a whole, the 
poem dates from about the 2na cent. B.O., extend- 
ing to the 2nd cent. A.D., or, with the margin* 
allowed by some scholars, its period extends from 
400 B.a to A.D. 400, this representing the centuries 
during which the whole poem was developed into 
its present shape. The additions since A.D. 400 
must have been slight, though it is possible that 
one of the most probable references to Christ- 
ianity in the poem, contained in the story of the 
White Island (xii. 335-339), was among such 
‘ latest additions.’ The material wrought into the 
poem is in part older than the poem itself, probably 
by centuries, especially the narrative and didactic 
episodes, some of which seem to be of Buddhistic 
origin. But the mass of the poem is greater than 
the epic narrative itself, and this mass, being { 
. largely didactic, led to the theory that the epic 
was originally didactic only, the narrative of 
human conquest being utilizea as a frame on which 
to hang interminable sermons. This theory, put 
Jorth by Dahlmann, was further burdened with the 
thesis that the encyclopaedic epic dated , from pre- 
Buddhistic times and was the work of one author; 


but neither this most improbable hypothesis nor 
the basic theory— to wit, tliat the epic proper was 
merely ancillary to the didactic mass— lias obtained 
general recognition. It is merely the exaggeration 
of a truth not denied by any one, viz. that moral 
and narrative poetry have always been more or 
less commingled in India. If the hypothesis of 
Dalilmann could be established, it would, of course, 
tend to show that Buddhism had been very much 
over-rated as an originator of ethical teachins? ' 
Very simple critical tests show, however, that i 
such gi'eat antiquity can be assigned to tl . 
Makdbhdrata ; the metre alone proves that 
belongs to a period much later than that 
Buddhistic beginnings. The epic is first mention' 
in the Grhyamtras, withal not the earliest (Ahal 
yana Grhyasuirat iii. 4), to which there is j / 
cogent reason to ascribe an antiquity greater thf 
the 3rd cent. B.O. , and it is not impossible that eve ' . 
tliis reference may be interpolated. In the 2r 
cent. A.D. the Greeks refer to an Indian Horn 
(Dio Chrysostom, Omf. liii. 6), and this perha ; 
implies the supposititious author or compi 
Vyasa, to whose activity the Hindus give the nai 
of authorship of the epic, as they say that Vyfi. 
compiled or arranged the Vedas— a story witho.t* . 
any historical importance. Not more successfiul 
has been the counter- theory of Holtzmann, w -iio 
holds that the epic was much later than the 
Christian era. He would date the Mahahkdrmta 
tern the 5th to the 9th cent. A.D., and thinks that 
j the story as we have it is an inversion of an older 
j epic, in which not the PSndus but the Kurus were 
the characters originally besung by some earlier 
poet, and that it is due to the retention of older ■ 
material that sins ascribed to the PSndusand their 
ally Kr§na have been kept in the poem of to-day. 
This theory also has failed to fina recognition,, in 
part because it ignores the weight of inscriptional 
evidence, which shows that, half a millennium 
before the Malidhhdrata^ according to this theory, 
had been completed, it was already of the size it is 
now. 

The comjpleted Makdbhdrata represents an age 
well acquainted with foreign nations, even Greeks, 
Scythians, Persians, and Chinese being occasionally , 
referred to in it (e.y., v. 19); it represents also a 
time of empire, when, however exaggerated, the 
conquest of all India was regarded as quite a passible 
feat. It shows a superficial knowledge of the 
extreme north and south and a very intimate 
knowledge of Middle India. Castes are recognized 
as orders of society naturally, or, rather, divinely, 
established (e.gr., xii. 72, 297). Heterodox beliefs 
aje freely discussed ; outlandish morals are gravely 
/eproved {e.g. , viii. 45). Sail is approved, but is not 
regarded as imperative; the ethical standard is 
high. Buddhist remains and Hindu temples are 
mentioned (e.^,, iii. 190). Different epochs have 
amalgamated their beliefs in regard to the gods.. 
In one episode the Vedic ^ds are paramount; ia 
another the authority of Brahma is supreme; 
elsewhere Visnu is the one great god, or Siva alone . 
is God and Vi§nu is his representative. Only one. 
late passage recogniz^ the Trimfirti, or triad of 
Brahma, Vi§nu, and Siva, as three forms of, one, 
god (iii. 272).’ ^ 

The Makdbhdrata begins ivith an Introduction; ■ : 
or Book of Beginnings, which tells how the child- 
hood of the heroes was passed , and their , 
origin, and also, inoidentalfe . the 
and men in general. For the: stb^/ may be 
compressed into the following. etS'tements, TwO 
brothers, Dhptara^fra and ,Papdu, are educated by 
their uncle Bhi^pia- . The former brother grows up 
and marries a w^tern woman, Gandharl, who has 
a hundred sons, <^lled ' Kurus." Pandu has two 
; wives, one of commits mii at hia 
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(leafcli ; the other, Pjtlni or KuntI, survives Paudu 
and brings up iiis live children, called the Pandus, 
who are really sons of the gods, whom Ivunti and 
Madrl had invoked. These sons are Yudhisthira 
(son of the §‘od Dharma, or Tlighfc), Bhima (son of 
the wind-god), Arjuii.*i (the chief hero of the epic, 
son of Inara), and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva 
(sons of the Asviiis, or Dioskouroi). After this 
'^introduction, which, like most childhood-recitals, 
^^n general late, comes the * Sahha,’ the title of 
3 second parmn (book), taken from the assembly 
the gaming-liall {sabkd), where the epic drama 
Mna. At Hastinapur (about 60 miles north of 
dhi) the Kurus hold an assembly, to which they 
76 invited the Pandus, who, after various advan- 
ces, had built a at Tndraprastha (near Delhi), 

e Kuitls intended to cheat the Pandus out of 
eir kingdom by a game of dice, since they were 
raid of the waxing power of their cousins. 
;dliisthira plays away all his wealth and king- 
ai, and (inally his brothers and himself. Then 
’ plays Krsiifi, the daughter of Di'upada, poly- 
Irous wife of the live brothers, and loses her. 
<3e more he plays, all that he has lost against 
term of exile, and on losing again he and 
brothers and wife are driven ignominiously 
forfth to live for twelve years in the forest. The 
book is called ‘Vana’ (‘Forest’), and nar- 
ratfes the life of the exiles. It is a storehouse of 
legind and tales, such as the story of Savitri, and 
thaf of Nala and Damayantl, told to relieve the 
of exile. The fourth book receives its 
na^o ‘ Virata ’ from the name of the king with 
the Pandus take refuge at the close of the 
■tw^^hfth^ year. They stay in town collecting allies 
and/ assisting Virata against attacks by the Kurus. 
•Xhpy at first disguised, and incidents of court 
Jorm the main part of this book, which is 
oW^o^sly, in its details, a late part of the epic. 
Xh# fifth book is called ‘ Udyoga ’ ( ‘ Preparation for 
Wsk’)* Krsna (Vi^nu) is now . enlisted upon the 
sidP of the Pandus, as, with her brother’s consent, 
j^yjuna has married his sister after eloping witli 
liejr* The following four books are^named from 
; th^ leaders in the battle which noxy takes place, 

^ ‘ Drona,’ ‘ Karna,’ and ‘ Salya.’ Bhl§ma 

and ©rona are the uncle and teach|er respectively 
of ffi® cousins now at war. Into, the ‘Bhi$ma 
Parv&P/ fho beginning of the battle, is inserted 
thelong~psep^ This 

; bwk ends witfe-t^^f^ of Bhisma, anA Dropa then 
assumes the leadeS^tlp^^ 

encounters are describe with wearisome iteration, 
and Siva is lauded as the great One God. KaTpa, 
the half-brother of the PSndus, son of the snn-god, 

; had been insulted by the refusal of Krsna to recog- 
nize him as a worthy knight when sfie chose her 
husband, and had taken part with the Kurus 
against his brothers. He now leads them into 
battle, but is slain by Arjuna. This lea(i to the 
‘Salya Parvan’ (ninth book), in which Salya is 
made leader of the Kurus ; but, with the exception 
: of a few warriors, they are all routed and slain, 
and the chief Kuru prince is killed (after the battle) 
by Bhima. The tenth book is called ‘ Sauptia ’ 
(‘ Night- Attack ’}, and describes how the surviving 
Kurus make an attack by night on the caimp <3 
the victors, killing all the army except the Pandus 
themselves. It is followed by a short book called 
‘Stii’ (‘ Women’), which gives an account of the 
lamentation of women over their dead. The war 
is now over; but Bhisma has miraculously sur- 
Jyiyed, and in the longjiidactic books called ‘ ^anti’ 

, i^dj ‘ Anusasana’ he is resurrected to preach re- 
^ . ligion and philosopher, and give rules of ethical 
, babayiour. Yudhisthira is crowned emperor, and 
.fourteenth 'book, called ‘ ASvamedhika ’ 
ViVHiKt^Sacrifice’), he performs the horse-sacrifice, 


which is the sign of undisputed lordship (see art, 
A.‘§vamediia). Into this book is inserted (16-51) 
the a poem imitative of Uie Bfiagavad- 

GUd. The fifteenth hook, called ‘ Asraiuavasika ’ 
(‘Hermitage '), takes up the life of Dlirtaraistva and 
his queen, who, with Kunti, the Pandus’ iiiother, 
retire into the woods, where they are burned. The 
sixteenth book, called * .Mausala’ (‘ CJlub-Battle’), 
tells of the death of Krsmi and his brother Bala- 
deva, and the fate of their city Dvarakti, which 
was flooded by the sea. The family of Krina, the 
Yadus (Yadavas), are cursed by a Brahman, and 
destroy each other. The seventeenth book, * Mahu- 
prasthanika ’ (‘ Great Renunciation ’), tells how the 
Pandus give up their kingdom and climb to heaven 
by way of the northern mountains ; this is supple- 
mented by the last book of the epic proper, called 
* Svargaroliana’ (‘Ascent to Heaven’), describing 
the journey. To this is later added the Earivamict 
(‘Genealogy of Visnu’), a long account in three 
sections of the life’ and family of Krsna as a form 
of Visnu. It has, in part, the characteristics of a 
Puraiia (gr.u.), and is, without doubt, a subsequent 
addition, dating perhaps from the 2nd cent, of our 
era, though generally regarded as still later. 

The Mahobharafa may be viewed as a rich store 
of philosophical and religious lore as w ell as a tale, 
and as embodying important geographical and his- 
torical data. It undoubtedly reflects some real 
contest, which may have taken place about a mil- 
lennium before our era. It extols the lunar race 
(the other epic, the Bcondyana, extols the solar 
race), and derives the heroes from kings who 
descended from Soma, the moon-god, himself the 
son of the seer Atri. Buclha, son of Soma, had as. 
w ife Ha, a daughter of Ik^vaku of the solar line. 
Their son w'as Pururavasj w'hose son, Ayus, was 
the father of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, from 
w'hom came Puni and Yadu, the ancestors of all 
the limar race, Yadu being the ancestor of Krsna, 
and Pftru being the ancestor of Bharata and Kuru, 
whose descendant, Santanu, was the father of 
Bhisma (above) by the goddess Gahga (tlie river 
Ganges). Santanu’s wife, Satyavatl, was also the 
mother of Vyasa and of Vichitravirya, who died 
without children ; but Vyasa raisea up cliildren 
for him, and these were IDhptarastra and Pandu. 
If these legends be reconstructed historically with 
the aid of the Puranic lists of kings, they show 
that a real historical background is reflectea in the 
maze of myth. The wlyandry of the Pandus is a 
trait of certain hill-tribes, and is not unknown on 
the plains; it is undoubtedly a genuine bit of 
tradition which serves to mark the Pandus as a 
ruder race than the old and long-respeete’d* Kurus. 

All attempt to group the participants in the 
great w^ar according to their place of origin has 
been made by F. E. Pargiter (JEAS, 1908, 
pp, 309-336, and 1910, pp. 1-66), who seeks in this 
examination to determine whether the theory of 
successive iijyasions leaving inner and outer rings 
of Anrans in Inula c»n be substantiated thereby j 
but the result seems to leave considerable doubt as 
to such invasions having left traces in the poem, 
though the theory of successive invasions may be 
substantiated on other .grounds. The didactic 
teaching of the epic is not confined to any cue 
part of tlie work, and from a general view of tMa 
teaching it is evident that a later pantheistic 
system has, become amalgamated with the dualistic 
doctrines of the Sahkhya philosophy in its later 
theistio tendency as represented by the Yoga. 
This mixed system is represented not only in the 
Bhagamd‘Gltd, but in the AnugUd and in the 
philosophical chapters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
books. The outcome of the systematic speculation 
is in accord with the teaching of the Vedanta, but 
the terminology and basic ideas are those of the 
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Saivkliya system throughout. The chief interest 
. of the religious doctrine lies in the insistence upon 
the loving devotion of the worshipper and the 
saving grace of the supreme spirit (see Bhakti- 
MARGA). Kr§na as a form of Vi§nu is not revered 
(as later) in his child-form, nor is anything made 
of his being the lover of milk-maids, though both 
traits are recognized. They come out strongly in 
the Harivam&a and later Puranas, and it is perhaps 
not unjustifiable to conclude that they did not 
form part of the worship as originally adopted into 
Brahmanism. , 

Directly opposed to Krsna-Visnuisui is the Siva- 
cult also found in the epic, as already indicated. 
This cult appears to have been set against that of 
the Krsna-worshippers by the more orthodox up- 
holders of Brahmanism, although neither Siva nor 
Bisna was a Vedic god. But Siva had long been 
recb^ized as a form of the Vedic Rudra, and, 
though probably at first a popular god, like Krsna, 
he was already accepted by the Brahman priests. 
The parts of the poem exalting Siva as All-god or 
as the One God are not early ; on the contraiy, 
they bear the marks of later composition and the 
trait now so familiar, that of phallus-worship, 
appears only in a few late passages. As this aspect 
cannot be in itself a late feature, it must have 
acquired the seal of respectability only by degrees, 
being probably repugnant to the orthodox priests 
of Brahma, the special sectarian cults or forms of 
cults as advocated in the PurSnas are unknown in 
the epic. The cult of Vismi is that of the panthe- 
istic All-god ; the cult of Siva is. that of the only 
One God, But, with the opposing claims of each 
sect, each god gradually assumes the distinctive 
attributes of the other. Visnu is the one theistic 
god and &va is the pantheistic All-god. Each in 
turn claims to be maker, preserver, and destroyer ; 
and Brahma also, though originally creator-god, 
becomes destroyer as well, till all three, the sec- 
tarian Kr§na-Visnu and Siva and the older Brahma 
of Brahmanism, coalesce into the * one god "with 
three forms,’ or, as the Hindu says, ‘ three gods^and 
one form.’ Besides these great gods it is noteworthy 
that a revival of sun-worship leads to strange 
exaltation of the sun as supreme god (but only in 
late passages), ^probably because of the identifica- 
tion of Vi§nu with the sun on the one hand and the 
later Persian sun-worship on the other ; for, though 
the epic w'as probably rounded out to its present 
size by the 2 nd cent, of our era and was virtually 
complete in all probability as an epic two or three 
centuries before (by 100 B.C.), yet numerous epi- 
sodes and laudatory hymns have been added at all 
times, as may be seen by tbe manifold additions 
in the recently published southern text of the epic, 
which contains thousands of verses in CTeat part of 
this character (in part, nan'ative). Of such sort 
fiiso are the hymns to Durga and probably also the 
exaltation of Skanda as the great army-leader of 
the gods, raised far above his earlier conception. 
All these later additions are of priestly sectarian 
origin. The original lay of the Bharata war may 
also have been of priestly rather than of popular 
origin, though * hero-lauds ’ sung by hired minstrels 
are not unknown in early literature. But it \vas 
part of the busiuess of the king’s chaplain to recite 
laudations in his honour, and it is not impossible 
that some chaplain of the epic kings may have ex- 
panded the theme, for not only the king living but 
; *dead kings and their glory ^formed the topic of 
lays and eulogies. The completed MaJi^bh^rafa 
jvm intended for recital, but this was in dramatic 
so that even to this day it is acted as well as 
recited by the purveyors of amusement at country 
y ' fairs. ' . 

• LETBBJLOTRa;— M. Mohier ** WiHiams, Jndtm 
X^ondon, ISTS; J. DaWmann^ J?a8 MaMbAdraia ffis Epop 


U7id ItBchtsbuch, Berlin, 1895, (raju'sis dca MahUbharata^ do. 
8:0 ; Adolf Holtzmann, Pas Zlr.U-Mrata, K:o], lS?rl-0S ; C. 


Lo.'idon, 15f.s-72; A. Weber, 

Htrlin, JaTU; A. A. Maccioaeli, o/ Li’traivn^ 

J.o:;dori, Jilv..'; M. Wisiieriiltz, GV-;;//. a^.r 
Ijeipzig, 1900, i. ; L. von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und 
CultuTy do. 1SS7; for special studies see £. Washburn 
Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, and Epie 
Mythology, Strassburg, in press. A. M. PLzzagalli, Ndstila, 
Cctrvdka e Lokdyatika, Pisa, 1907, and La Cosmogvnia di Bhrgn, 
Milan, 1910, ha^ contributed useful studies of epic problems. 
Otto Strauss, Eihische Probleme am dein Maluihhdrata, 
Florence, 1912, gives a careful survey of the didactic material 
regarding the better life on earth. H. Jacobi, Mahdhhdrata, 
Bonn, 1903j^provides a table of contents, index, and concord- 
ance. V. Fausbdll, Indian Mythology aceoi'ding to the MahCt- 
hhdrata in Outline, London, 1908, furnishes a good epitome 
of epic mythology. See also S. Sdrensen, Index Co the Haines 
in the Mahabkai'ata, do., 1904 ff. A critical ed. of the Makd- 
hhdrata is still a msideratum. The best edd. are, for the 
Northern text, Bombay, 1890, and for the Southern, do. 1906- 
11; the only complete trr. are by Protap Chandra Roy, 
Calcutta, 1884-96, and Manmatha Natt Dutt, do. 180.5-1905. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 
MAHABODHI.— See Gaya. 


MAHAR, MHAR, MEHRA.--One of the 
menial or depressed castes of W. India and the 
Deccan, numoering 3,342,680 at the Census of 
1911. Their name is doubtfully connected by 
G* Oppert [Orig. Inhabitants of Bmratamrsa or 
India, London, 1893, p. 28 ff.) with that of the 
ancient Indian MaUa 5 and, according to J. Wilson 
(Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 48), they gave 
their name to the country of Mahara§tra, nom 
which the MarSthas take their title. They are 
practically all Hindus by religion. Anotlier caste, 
the phed or Dhei:, is sometimes included with 
them, and, if identical, they are allied, with 
the Holey a menials of the Madras Presidency (E, 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S, India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 329 fi‘.). 

In the Central Provinces * the Mah.%rs say they are descended 
from Mahamuni, who was a foundling picked up by the goddess 
Pajrvatl on the banks of the Ganges. At that time beef had not 
become a forbidden food ; and when the divine cow, Tripad 
Gayatvi, died, the gods determined to cook and eat her body, 
and MahSmuni was set to watch the pot boiling. He w'as aa 
inattentive as King Alfred, and a piece of flesh fell out of the 
pot. Not wi^ng to return the dirty piece to the pot, Mahamuni 
ate it ; but the gods discovered the delinquency and doomed 
him and his descendants to live on the flesh of dead cows* 
(R. V. Russell, Central Proxnncee Ethnographic Survey, pt. ix., 
Allahabad, 1911, p. 84 ; cf. E. J. Kitts, Census Report, Berar, 
1881, p. 114 n.). 

Their religion is of the primitive animistic type, 
with a veneer of Hinduism. In the Kliandesh 


District they keep the regular Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and worsuip the pomdar gods of that 
country — Vi§inu, or V ithobS. ; Siva as Khandoba ; 
Mahasoba, an evil spirit who abides in an unhewn 
stone smeared with red lead ; Bliairoba, or Siva 
in his terrible Bhairava form ; and the Mother- 
goddess in the form of Ai Bhavaui, whose image 
they keep in their houses. Besides the^ they 
worship snakes and the spirits of their deacl 
ancestors (BG xii. [1880] 118 f., xvii. [1884] 172ff.). 

At a temple in Kfi-thzawar the Dheds worehip what 
is really an image of Vi^nu reposing on Ms serpent 
Sesa as HanI, who is said to have been a deified, 
woman of the caste. Women who are unable to 
nurse their babies and owners of cows which give? 
a scanty supply of milk vow to wash this image in 
milk it their mUk be increased (B,(r xiii. £185^1, 
415). ; /'-'r:"; 

In the Central Provinces *.the_great 
worship the ordinary deities Devj, l^nnmaui: Bslhi - 

others, though, of course, they are not ^r Hmdu 

temples. They principally ohMrve theHmi and f^ivals 

and the days of the new and fall moon.. . On^e festival of 
Naenanchm they nmjee an image of A snake with flour and 
SiS^d eat it At the aaSS^bfila tank Ramtek the 
Mab&rs havea special |)athingrSl»3* 

inay miter tee mtadd and go as far as the lowest step leading 
UP to tee temples! here they worship the god and think 
teat he accepts their offerings. They are thus permitted to 
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traverse the outer enclosures of the citadel, which are also 
sacred. In WSrdha the Mahars may not touch the shrines of 
Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands Joined. 
They may sometimes deposit offerings with their own hands on 
those of Bhimsen, originally a Goi}<$ god, and Mata Devi, the 
goddess of smallpox.* 

In Berar they worship a curious collection of 
deities, among whom are included the archangels 
Gabriel, Azrael, Michael, and AnSdin, all of whom, 
they say, come from Pandharpur. In Berar the 
worship of these archangels was probably borrowed 
from the Muhammadans ; but m Gujarat it was 
apparently taken from Christianity. 

*t seems that the attraction which outside faiths exercise on 
the Amh^rs is the hope held out of ameliorating the social 
degradation under which they labour, itself an outcome of the 
caste. Hence they turn to Islam or to what is 
probably a degraded version of the Christian story because these 
religions do not recognise caste, and bold out a promise to the 
of equality mth his co-religionists, and in the case of 
OMsfaamty of a recompense in the world to come for the 
sj^enngs which he has to endure in this one. Similarly the 
Maharsare the warmest adherents of the Muhammadan saint 
Sheikh Fand, and dock to the fairs hdd in his honour at Girar 
in Wardha and Pratapgarhin Bhandara, where he is supposed 
to have slam a couple of giants ’ (Russell, p. 90 fp.). 

LirBRATURB.— Besides the authorities quoted in the art gee 
Provinces, 190L i? 182, Bombay, IML* 
l’=Gij.P ii. 6], Strassburg, 

1912, p. 76 f. W. CEOOKE. 


MAHATMA. — See Theosophy. 

MAHAVASTU. — The MaMvasfu, one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity, is 
a huge confused compilation of legends ‘on the 
origins of Buddhism, on the persons of its founder 
[up to the gift of the jetavana] and his first 
disciples— in a word, on that ensemble which, 
with infinite varieties of detail, crossed and rami^ 
& common property of all 

Buddhists.’ Brides aU this, it inefudls atomic 
tenure, which is also traditional, an enormous 
m^ of (‘ birth-stories’) and tales, certain 

dogmatic speculations (see below, S intermip 
Usts oF Jud^as-jneedC dilrMSe?; 
p^dmg— two, three, four accounts and more of 
different sources, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes following one another 
sometimes scattered through the book, dovetailed 
into one another, dismembered, lacerated.’ i 



I ) of one of the ancient sects, and its history To 
fM as It can be traced is instenctiye; (2) iFk a 
T^repertoroof le^dand folklore, wlfieh, when 
compared with PSlt literature, supplies ijiAume” 
nature an<f primitive state 
tradition; (3), the MaMmstu, from 
the pomt of view of dogmatic ideas, marks a period 
?L w ^tween the HinaySna and 

language, too.^deserves 

r. ffistoyy Md contents.— The MaMmstu or 
colophon (which is open to’sS 

of the ‘recitation’ (i.e. the 
M^SsSngliikas of 

S 

" Tberas (see Sects [Bni 

« dogSc^^hool 
MahSsanghikas who 
If kottaravadins. It would not be diffi 



comprises N. India, Magadha, Kosala, and Videha ; 

Mahasahghikas outside of tlie 
Madhyadesa, notably the Pm-vasailas and the 
Aparasailas, who were also Lokottaravadins. 

In order to understand the word niahavastu and 
to see how the Mahavastu^ in which discipline 
takes only a very small place, can belong to the 
K!ck ^ ‘discipline,’ it is necessary to go far 

literature {Vinaya) was from 
the beginning composed of two parts: (1) the 
formula of confession {xiratimohsa, patimokkka), 
a list and classification of grave and venial faults, 
to which an explanatoi*y and historical commen- 
tary was soon added: on what occasion such and 
such a prohibition was made by the Master : in 
toe Sarvastivfidin school this commentary is called 
Viphaga, m the school of the Pali language 
K^6/ia3^a; and (2) the statutes of the Order, a 
collection of the texts {karmavdkya, kamTnavacka) 
relating to ecclesiastical acts (ordination, fort, 
^'ightly confession, etc.) and of rules referring to 
^rdination, confession, the cenobitic life during 
the ramy season, to parishes, medicines, beds, ana 
scnisins.^ These texts and rules were also em- 
Dedaed m a historical commentary. In the Pali 
canon they are divided into two sections iJchandhr 
aka), in two chapters or hooks (vag^a)— the ‘ Great 
Vagga and the ‘Little Vagga* (Makdvagga bsiA 
Chullavagga), the latter being devoted to sub- 
sidiary questions. There is the same division in 
the canon of the Sarvastivadins, under difierent 
titles ; the K^drakava^tu {vastu, ‘thing,’ ‘ topic ’ 
point of discipline or doctiine,’ ‘story’), cowe- 
Q'^id the Vinayavastu, 
which, although it does not bear the title ‘ Great,’ 
corresponds to the Mahavagga, 

/ characteristics of the Mahavaqga 

(and the Vinayavastu) is that, especially in its 
hrst part, it assumes the form of history. It con- 
tams a short epitome of the origin of the Order, 
which is perfectly justified as an introduction to 
the v^tti of ordmation ; it was in a book of discip- 
Ime that the most ancient raters, for want of a 
better planned library, deemed it expedient to 
place some pages from the life of the Buddha— his 
lUun^ation, his first sermon, etc. The editors of 
the Vinayavc^tu (which is, as we have said, the 
mafiavagaa of the Sarvastivadins), who came long 
afterwards, took far more liberties; in the first 
ten chapters their work preserves the character of 
a histcmcal treatment or monastic discipline : but 
the last chapter (devoted in principle and in title, 
like the corresponding chapter of tke Mahavogga, 
to the mtemal strife of the Order) contains not 
o^y a fresh statement of the biographical elements 
of the first chapter, but also the history of Sakya- 
muni from the beginning of time, related in a * 
continuous^count down to. the schismatic in- 
tngues oi Devadatta ; a list of the . 

Kings,^ the creation of the universe and life of 
primifrve men. and the Mstory. of the Sfikyas- 
(^^stors of sakyamuni) ; ^ legends of. the birth 
of ^ky^uni, his education, his departure, his 
mortifications, etc.;— a of ancient tradi- 

are to be found documents 
wbieh have an independent existence in the Pali 
canon (e;^.,-the A§amasv.tta)a Of the five hundred 
pages in the eleventh chapter of the VmayamastUn 
irttle more t^n forty are devoted to the schism 
whi^ giv^ Its name to the chapter, and which, 
in all probability, was at first its only vastu, its 
-c Vinayavastu, as a 

w ffPlica of the MaMvaggai 

but It shows a very wide use of interpolation. 

"With the M^vastu, and the 
manifest contradiction between the title and the 
contents raises a delicate question. Such a title 
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implies that the book was, like the Mahamgga 
and the VinayaAiastn^ meant to be a history of 
disciplinary rules. As a matter of fact, of thirteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especially at the beginning, two lines on ordina- 
tion), and certain parallelisms with the Mahavagga 
cannot be mistaken; e.g,, there is ‘a series of 
stories in the MahamstUf in the Pali Mahavagga^ 
and in the Tibetan Vinayci which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype’ (Barth, loc. cit, p. 464). But, on the 
whole, the Makdvastu is a collection of legends 
without any connexion with discipline. 

One can easily understand now a primitive 
MahdvastUf a historical treatment of discipline, 
would be fed (Barth says noum) by a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, differing in date and 
character, which, by their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety-nine hundredths 
of the present Mahavastu, This task of enlarging 
and of ' feeding ’ was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
library of the Mahasahghikas, we may suppose 
that it had no shelves in which t\\%Jatalc(iSt suttaSf 
and stanzas would be arranged. The only course 
was to gather together in the Mahmastu all that 
seemed precious.^ The development of the MaM- 
vasttt, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahavagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it be admitted 
that the last compilers of the Makdvastu system- 
atically cut away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk in the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahdsahgha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion? Or that the Mahdvastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahavagga ? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Some light; is perhaps afforded by the history of the Divya- 
vadana. E. Huber (and after him S. L6vi 2) has proved that 
this book is, above all, a collection of anecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinaya of tiie Sarv9,8tivadins. The extracts 
have not always been made very consistently, and some frag- 
ments of vinaya proper— disciplinary rules— are to be found in 
the Bivydvaddna. The history of the Mahdvastu is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it &e name of Makdva^^a vaddna : 
is this to be translated ‘ the narrative part of the Mahdvasixi*^ 
In the Pali Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or illusions ; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the Mahdvastfa : * So those same 
episodes which in the Mahdvagga and the Chullavogga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narrativeB^ which end by making the 
Mahdvastu a book of stories. 

However this may he, ‘the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahdvastu 
are of widely different ages ; . . . the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms pai*t 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools. It must 
be admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
plete until very late.’ The mention of astrologers 
under a Western name {hordpdthaka) and that of 
the writings of the Chinese jmd of the Huns, 
Peliyak§a (Felix ?), Ujjhebhaka (Uzbek ?), indicate 
the 4th or 6th century. At that date, however, 
. ‘ the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesiastical 
jargon, which will be discussed below' [§ 4], is an 
astonishing fact.’^ We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
'pilation .a little further back. In order to realize 
the character of this compilation, it must be 

I See th« Introductions and, noc^ of K, Senart, and cf..B«rfcb, 
JoumtxiSes Savants, ■ 

T*aut^’paat ir. viff. [1907J106ff., . “ 

- S Barth, iofl. cit p. 629. . . '*16. p. 629, 


noticed that ‘ the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not dare even to correct 
the most flagrant contradictions.’ 

2. Comparison with Pali canon. — There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahdvastu 
and Pali literature. Minayelf, Oldenberg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
called attention to many, but not to all. Differ- 
ences which seem to be marks of sect are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

*ln these examples, the amount of similarity is of ail degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
! complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
I never for long. . , . The similarity, especially in the verses, is 
to a large extent an exterior one ; it is shown in mode of ex- 
pression, in general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
in sounds more than in words ; the stanza is the same, when the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go back to one . 
original. . . . The probabilities are not always in favour of the 
Pali edition. But for the ensembls of the fragments as well os 
for the detail of their rendering, it is the Pali that is the best on 
the whole and that gives the best representation of the original 
version.’ 2 

It is well known that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The Pali writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3. Relation to Mahayana and Hfnayana. — 
The Mahavasht may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. Mahayana, the two Vehicles are not 
incompatible, and the book may present certain , 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

(1) The * Buddhology ’ of the Mahdvastu marks 

a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-etemal god sending illusory images 
down to this world (Great Vehicle), The Buddha 
of the Mahdvastu is a superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires ; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world {lokdnuvartand)^ that he 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
. technical terms, he is lokoUarcbt ‘ superior to the 
world.’ ® ; 

(2) The infinite h ultiplication of Buddhas in the 
past and in the present is also a characteifistic of 
Mahayanist tendency. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, tliat the SarvastivSdins, who are reputed to 
be free from Mahayanism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-exist, though in different uni- 
verses, or ‘fi^s of Buddha.* 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 

the chapters of the MahdvaMu^ entitled . 

hhv/mlm^ ‘ the book of the ten bhumis ’—successive . 
steps by which the future Huddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

* It is to the bemgs who aspire resolutely to the condition of 
Buddha that the Jja^ahkumika ought to be set forth . . . for. 
they win believe ; the others will only cavil ' (L 198). ' . 

The Mahdvastu, therefore, has incorporated a book > 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the nieii . 
who wish to become, not arhats, but Buddhas^ ' 
to the men who enter the Vehicle :bf . the. fdtttte 
Buddhas, the Mahayana.^ , . ; ' ' = 

1 Barth, Zoo. eti. p. 624. * i6.n,627. 

5 The text says that his body is ‘^tmad-raade/ 

This expression has been (flseu^i«^ JbyE..Bonarii and A. Bartii. 
(see art. Bodsubattva). Acoordii^ t6 flie AhhidkarTnakoSaf it 
means, not ‘uMintal body,' ‘body fonned of mind/ but 'body , 
created by the mind/ vrithont inteiEvention of seed and blood. 

I Such is the body of the ij^eatures called aupapdduia, * appari- 
tionak* one of oharacteristics is that, on dying, they 
feaveno trade. , 

■A'gtevexw oi^er instances of Mah&yiLnlst tendency are ois- 
.onsM by Senart and Barth (Zoo. cit. p. .526). Different inter- 
' prttatione'may be suggested from that of these two scholars for - 
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tliis sentiment implies a living god — though the 
AhkkViarniahom employs the term. Veneration 
of -relics, stupas^ etc., is useful ami recommended j 
it is good, it is helpful, as penance (ktp^s) is, but 
it is not essential. 

(5) Ancient Buddhism is not merely a vehicle of 
m/’va^a ; it also teaches how to he re-born in 
heaven, in the world of Brahma. 

Three Vehicles are usually disUri'fuished : (1) the Vehicle of 
the Sravakas, (2) the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas, (3) the 
Vehicle of the hodhisattms. The first two together cpnstitute 
the Little Vehicle, the third the Great Vehicle (see E. Burnouf, 
Le Lotits iU la bonne loi, Paris, 1852, pp. 52, 315, 369 ; H. ICern, 
SBE xxi. [1S84] 80, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 61 ; Bhar- 
masaihgraha, ed. F. Max Miillev and II. Wenzel, Oxford, 1886, 
p. 2, and sources cited on p. 36 ; E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism^, London, 1888, s.w. ‘Triyana’; cf. Bvddlmvarhsa 
[PTS, London, 1882], Conunenbary, p. x f., where the Sravaka- 
Pratyekabuddhas are opposed to the Sauiyak^mbuddhas). 
There is no difference between the Vehicle of the Sr§,vakas and 
that of the Pratyekabuddhas ; both arrive at the same bodhi, or 
illumination, and the same nirm'^a ; but, while the SrUvakas 
appear at a time when tlie Law of the Buddha is known, and profit 
by the teaching of others, the Pratyekabuddhas attain to hodki 
themselves at a time %)'hen the Law of the Buddha has dis- 
appeared ; while the Sravakas preach (srdvayanti ; sravaka, 
translated ‘hearer,* means rather ‘preacher’ [see SBE xxi., 
SaddharrnapuT}.darika, iv. 53]), the Pratyekabuddhas do not con- 
vert except by miracles. There are still other differences, but 
they are of no importance to the Vehicle of salvation (see Abhu 
dhavmnko^abhd^ya, ch. iii., Fr. tr., London, 1915, p. 103 and 
notes; Chandrakirti, Madkyamjdkavatdra (Fr. tr., Mission, 
new ser., vLii. [1907] 2 fl., quoting li.terary authorifaee). It is 
natural, then, for the Vehicle of the Sravakas and the Vehicle of 
the Pratyekabuddhas to be fused in the Little Vehicle (HInayana 
Iff.v.]). 

2 . Great Vehicle.— The new Buddhism adapts 
the name of mahdydna {‘great vehicle*). The 
word ydna (‘ vehicle’) is used to express the same 
idea as that conveyed by the ‘ supramundane path * 
{lohottara'indrga)y the ‘path leading to nirvanaJ* 
But, as we shall see, there are various kinds of Maha- 
yana, and this fact explains the diversity of defini- 
tions and the evident diffieultj?- in which early 
writers— e.j^r., the Chinese pilgrims— found them- 
selves when tliey tried to explain the difference 
between the LitUe and the Great Vehicle. 

The Great Vehicle consists of ( 1 ) the practice of 
the virtues {;pdramitd8) of a hodhisattva or future 
Buddha (i.e. pdramitdycina \^naya\ or hodhisattva- 
ydna) ; by it one becomes a Buddha {bnddhaydna) ; 
( 2 ) the wisdom or knowledge of vacuity {praJM- 
ydk % or jMnanwLrga) ; (3) devotion j it is the path 
of devotion (bhaktimdrga), 

( 1 ) Career of the hodhisattva, — The books which 
, profess to belong to the Great Vehicle {Mahdydna’ 

sutras) tend to assert that nirvana cannot be 
attained by the ancient method. To obtain 
deliverance from desire, ignorance, and existence 
it is necessary to practise all the virtues and 
acquire all the knowledge of the Buddhas, to enter 
on the career of a futiue Buddha {hodhisait^va’ 
chary d) and pursue it for centuries. Instead of 
‘ Great Vehicle,’ it may therefore be called * Vehicle 
of the future Buddhas ’ {hodhiseettvaydna), or 
‘Method of the perfect virtues, charity, patience, 
etc.* {pdramitdnaya)f 

Now the Buddha Sakyamuui, during his former 
existences, has always lived in the world. It is 
possible, therefore, ■» enter the ‘Vehicle of the 
future Buddhas* s hough married. Nothing, 
however, prevents i. i:’nks from making the ‘ vow 
to become Buddhas - by this vow they mount the 
‘Vehicle of the ixxyKtxe Buddhas,* but by their 
monastic observances they belong to the ‘old 
Buddhism,’ and form part of one of the disciplinary 
schools of the Sravakas. Young laymen often 
take the vows of monks, and, after acquiring merit 
in this way for a time, renounce them in order to 
take the vows of a future Buddha, 

( 2 ) Va&aity,-^Th^ books that treat of philosophy 
^plain i^at the ancient dogma, ‘ The soul is nothing 
but a c^plex of transitory elements {skemdh^)^ is 
perfectly accurate, but unsatkri^g ; th^ would 


add that these elements themselves do not exist in 
theinselve/:, but are ‘void’ {Mnya), (For the two 
ways of understanding vacuity, andithe two schools 
of the Great Vehicle, see artt. Madhyamaka and 
ViJN^NAVADiNS.) The doctrine of vacuity {iun- 
yaidvdda) is tlie second cliaract eristic of the Great 
Vehicle. But a layman or a monk can perform 
the * vow to become a Buddha ’ without tiiinking 
out the doctrine of vacuity. The ‘theologians* 
themselves declare that, as the beginning of the 
saintly career is entirely devoted to charity, it is 
not good to give too much thought to philosophy, 

Le, to universal nothingness. On the other hand, 
an adept of the Little vehicle "who does not believe 
in tlie necessity of becoming a Buddha may adhere 
to the doctrine of vacuity and become imbued with 
it, in order to attain nirvana as an arkati Le. in 
this present life. Some texts even explain that, if 
the doctrine of vacuity is really indispensable to 
the attainment of nirvana^ it is sufficient, without 
the career of the future Buddha. 

(3) Devotion. — A third characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle is the worship of the Buddhas and ‘future 
Buddhas’ of high rank (see art. Bodhtsattva). 

The Buddhas are great gods, almost eternal, who 
sit upon thrones in heavens surrounded by saints, 
and send ‘magic bodies’ down to earth to save men. 

The worship of the Buddhas may exist indepen- 
dently of any desire to become oneself a Buddha and 
independently of philosophic speculation.^ There 
is therefore a Great V^icle that is merely de- 
votional : {a) the Buddha (Amitfibha, e.g.) is a god 
in the full meaning of the word, eternal or almost 
so (Amitfi^bha, ‘infinite splendour,* is sometimes 
called Amitayus, ‘infinite life*); {b) the only 
concern of the faithful is to be re-born in the para- 
dise of this god, ‘the blissful world’ (Sukhavati), 
the western paradise, by the grace of the god and 
with the help of the holy saints Avalokita, etc.^ 

This Mahayuna, purely devotional and with monotheistic 
tendencies, is nob a ‘ Vehicle of future Buddhas.’ In the books 
discussing it iSuhhdva.tlvyuha, etc.) there is practically no 
reference to nindi^a. This Vehicle is a Buddhist form of the 
Hindu bhakti, or devotion. Bhakti must be accompanied by 
highly orthodox acts of worship, which are recommended lli 
the HInayana ; worship of stupas, ma^o^alas in honour of the 
Buddha, abstinence from food before worshipping Buddha, etc. 

But the Mahayanist bhakti is laden with litanies and fornmlae ; 
it declares that rites efface sin, and attributes salutary virtue 
to the reading of the sutras and the repetition of the name of 
the Buddhos—which is not quite orthodox. 

It is to be noticed that the. 'orship of Buddhas^ TarSs, etc., 
is compatible with the strict ch, ./>doxy of the HInayana, as has 
been remarked in regard to Ja, which is very idolatrous and 
yet attached to the HInayana.!* . 

3 . Vedantic and TantrW Chicle.— The Maha- 
yfina, as analyzed above, is, the philosophical 
point of view, a phenomenalist system, and, from 
the religious and m:^d:hological point of view, poly- 
theism with monarchical and devotional tendencies. 

From early times phenomenalism and poly^eism 
led to conceptions of iihmanence and monism.* In 
the days of Asanga (A.D. 4th cent.) men believed 
in an Adibuddha^g.v.) who would play the part of 
Brahma in his various aspects as Brahma, or iQ-§na 
divine, or Krsna incarnate. These speculations 
upon immanence and emanation, which often 
mingle with the doctrines of the Mahay ana prefer, 

1 For the combination of the cult of the Buddhas and com- 
passion, or charity, with meditation on vacuity, see art. 
Bodhibaxtva. 

2 See artt. AmitIyus; Blest, Aboub op the (Buddhist); cf. - 
Matsumoto Bunzaburo, Gvkuraku jddo ronC Study of the riire- ' 
Land Sukhavati*), Tokyo, 1909, and Mirokuj6do:7imC^tady.\J ' 
of the Pure-Land of Maltreya*), do. 1911,(5^. tr., Pdri, in' 

Bull, de VEeols/ranf, d^JSxtr&me’OrisrUf xi, 119113489 ff,). ■ 

3 A. Barth, ‘ Le p^lerincihinois.l-t8in^*m«/bfirn<tides/9^ 

1808 ; cf. the remark of Win^rnitz, ussekiekisf ii; 157, on the 
Buddha in Buddhagho^: *eine Art*Hnn«o,tii wie in deh 
MahSytnasutra.* 

* See . Poussin, BaudctiHsmSf Opinions sur la dogmatigue, p. 

891 ; also hid papers os the three bodies of a Buddha and allied 
subjects in 1910, p. 129, and Musion, new ser., xiv. 

09131 257 ; Of, p. 3?. Stt*afcl Ouil^s of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
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are the basis of the ‘Vehicle of formulaj' [mmitra- 
yana)^ the ‘diamond method* {vctjmnaya)y also 
called the ‘Tan trie Vehicle* {tanlmyana). This 
Veliicle is Vedanta in Buddhist disguise as regards 
its doctrine, and Saivite and pagan as regai'as its 
mythological representations and its rites. Its 
goal is the condition of a Buddha, its doctrine that 
(1) every being is, in his inmost nature, a Buddha, 
and (2) every being can, by meditation, spells, 
{sadhana), and theurgic ^actices of all kinds (often 
erotic), ‘realize’ this Buddha nature at little 
expense (see Tantrism). 

4. Is the Mahay^a the only Vehicle ?— This is 
an interesting question and worthy of our attention. 
Bo the Mall ay ana teachers regard the Mali ay ana 
as the only V ehicle of salvation ? I-tsing*s remarks 
may be accepted as giving the general opinion : 

^ * These two systems [Mahayana and HInayS.na] are perfectly 
in accordance wth the noble doctrine [of the Budcfiia] . . . 
Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana.' ^ 

But the scholastic literature and the Mahayctna- 
sutras of course give different and often narrower 
views. Maitreya-Asahga says that ‘the medita- 
tion (dhydna) of the Hinay^a, though impure, 
leads to salvation ’ ; ® but for Santideva the Hina- 
yana is of only relative truth, and its followei‘s are 
upon a path that has no issue ; ® Chandrakirti sees 
no virtue in the Hinayana except its teaching of 
‘ vacuity* (see Madhyamaka) : there are old sutras 
which proclaim vacuity {sunyatdpratisamyukta ) ; 
in an extreme case arAa^ship and nmdna may be 
attained by meditation on these sutras * — in an 
^treme case, we say, because the follower of the 
Hinayana has no part in the spiritual aids that are 
reserved for the future Buddha ; he does not have 
the great ‘ means * (updtja) of salvation, compassion, 
great compassion {man/ikarund\ Le, the desire and 
the vow to save all creatures j the possession of 
wsdom iprajnd) is unavailing, since he lacks the 
great ‘ means * of remission of sins and elimination 
of passion. In fact, there is only one Vehicle, as 
the Lotus of the True Law (g.v.) and several sutras 
teach very clearly. The only way to salvation is 
to become a Buddha. But this demands a long 
career ; so the Buddha has shown men a nearer 
goal, the nirvana of the arhat, that they may not 
lose lieart— like a caravan-leader who creates a 
magic toAvn in the midst of the forest, far from the 
end of the journey-, that the travellers may think 
they are near their destination, and take heart to 
advance.® ‘The men who mount the Vehicle of 
the Sr3.vakas cannot obtain deliverance by the 
Vehicle of the Sravakas*; embracing a false m>- 
vdp^y they are like a lover who embraces his 
mistress’s corpse ; they . have, however, advanced 
nearer to the true At death, they falsely 

think that they have attained deliverance and 
exemption from re-birth; they are re-bom, for 
they are not yet delivered, but they are re-bom 
beyond the worM {tri^dtu), in the ‘pure realm’ 
{andsravadhdtu)^ in lotuses which open their petals 
to the rays of Amitabha and other Buddhas. 
There they learn the true Vehicle, make the hodhi 
vow, and enter, through numerous lives, upon the 
career of a future Buddha.® . 

The Chinese texts studied by J. J. M. de Groob (Co^duMaM. 


1 ^ a«[d/itss migion, tr. J. Takakasu, Okford. 

P- lo. • 

2 SatrdlaThkdra, x'.-i. 50 . 

3 Bodhicharydvatdra, iv. 7, ix. 4fl. 

* Madhyamakdvatc}ra,l9; Bodhlcharydmtdra.loee, <m. 

Boiidd^iame, Opinions sur la donrmtiqw, pp, 
318^20; Lotm of tksTrus Law, tr. Kern « 

Source jSudflt., Petrograd, 1912), p. 402, and 

■.«XWWtfa7^flj/diarfttdrato&a, p. lac of Poussin’s MS. on 

Laiikdvotara, the Ratna^ 

Nagar June, etc. 


or through ignorance, of all the Noble Path and meditation c 
the truths. They say timt the Little Vehicle, u.uderstonf 
leads bore-birth in the very inferior ’lavT-lisei; or 'be ■ 
Kama (see Cosmogont axd Cosmology |H, ;■:!■!..>; ) ; it is then 
fore a Vehicle that k-.'ids to the gods (■■■,•,:;■ ..'."..ccording I 
de Groot’s translation), and not a Vehicle of salvation. 

5. Speculative doctrines of the Mahayana.- 
These are examined in the artt. Madhyamak. 
and VuSlANAVADiNS, which discuss the two chie 
philosophic schools of the Great Vehicle. Th 
doctrines connected with the ‘ career of the fiitur 
Buddha’ {hodhisattvacharyd) are treated in art 
Bodhisattva. Many details might be added oi 
the technique of meditations ; but the works oi 
this subject {AhkisamciydlaYnkdrdlokai Bodhisatt 
vabhiimi) have not been published, and presen 
very serious difficulties. 

6. Discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana.— Thi 
Indian schools of devotion (bhakti) are often no 
strict as regards morality and discipline. Ther 
existed, accordingly, lax Mahayana, inclining t< 
Tantrisni, which preached salvation and the re 
mission of sins by the recitation of formulae, etc. 
independently of rules of conduct. 

But there is also a rigid MahSyanist ‘ monach 
ism,’ sometimes adhering to the ancient Vinayas 
sometimes introducing new ones. 

(1) The AkdMagarhhasutra says ; 

* If a Bodhisattva {i.e. an adept of the Great Vehicle] begini 
to thin k : “The Bodhisattva does not require to study tlie lav 
which forms part of the Hinayana ; he need not make it a nib 
for himself. What is the use of accepting this rule? What ii 
the use of this rule?” — if he thinks in this way, he is guilty 0 : 
error, and renders himself very culpable.* 

Santideva speaks in the same strain : 

‘ The adept of the Great Vehicle will never give his hearen 
r ? acquiring purity by simply reading the bookf 

of the Great Vehicle, and reciting formulas, while abandonina 
the rules of conduct.’ 1 

One fully realizes I-tsing’s statement : 

‘Which of the eighteen schools [of the Hmavana] should be 
CTouped mth the Mahftyana or with the Ilinayfina is not 
detemined. . . . Both [ISlahayana and Hinayana] adopt one 
and the same discipline ( Vinaya). ’2 

Monks and convents practising the strict monastic 
observance of th^ ancient Vinayas adopted the 
dogmas and worship of the Mahayana; Yuan 
therefore mentions monks who -were 
* A^hayStnists of the Sthavira-school and all 
perfect in Vinaya observance.’* It has been sup- 
pled that the Vinaya of the ancient Mahasan- 
ghika sect was the most popular in Mahayanist 
convents, because it was in a Mahayanist convent 
that Fa Hian found the Mahasahghika Vinaya* 
because the Mahasahghikas seem to have been 
the forerunners of the Mahayana.® 

(2) The Mahayana apparently introduced into 
the discipline some new rules concerning the use of 
milk and meat. The Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) 

under certain conditions ; 
the Mahayanists condemned it. I-fcsing teUs a 
touching story of a young Mahayanist, Chitta- 
varman, who was refused ordination in a Hinayana 
renounced, in tears, his principles 
of diet.® ■ ^ 

SoouOT or later, however, the Mahayana created 
anw Ftwava for itself — Vinaya that was inde- 
pendent of the ancient VinayaSy that had a different 
purpose in view and that could, be, and was often 


^ ^ik^amtieh^paj pi 61 ; BodkMarvdvaicira, tr. L. de 1 
^ ^ ^ .fitters BouddAat 

oft p. U.* . ■ : . ' . 

*T. Wa^rs, On Yuan Chtmng*8 Travels in India. 699-666 
London, 190H». i 237, ii. 188, 188. 199, 2S4, 248. ' 

«A. >B&]M8ai^ Roe-koue-'U, Paris, 1836, p. 318: J. Lem 
Oxford, 1886, p. 98. ^ 

JtfoAdjosfte; the ‘basket of magic formulse 
{,y%ayaa^rapwam) saia to be a part of the Mahaaafiffhiki 
p. 4 ; S. Julien, Voyages der p^rin 
hoyMfagues, Paris, 1863-68, i. 16S, iii. 37. ^ 

Q I-tsing, Mimoires, etc., tr. E. Ohavam 
JllJien. vMtnnaa f KA • m 


vw., cr. a. Ohavannes, Paris, 3894. p. 48: 

CRwawp, i. 56, 67,%, 
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expected to be, used together with the ancient 
Vinayas. The ancient Vinayas were for the use 
of monks ; the Mahayana Vinaya is the ‘ Vinaya 
of the future Buddhas,’ or, more exactly, ‘ of in- 
cipient future Buddhas ’ {ddikarmilca hodhisaitva). 
(a) It was while maldn^j the vow to become a 
Buddha that Sakyamuni, prostrating himself at 
the feet of a Buddlia, became a ‘future Buddha* ; 
this voAV is valid, not only for present existence, 
but also for numerous future existences ; like the 
vows of a hhiksu (see Kahma), it creates ‘ discip- 
line’ the obligation and, to a certain 

extent, ilie ‘grace’ (the moral power) to perform 
certain duties. We have no longer a Buddha in 
our midst to receive such a vow from us ; we must 
be content to take the ‘ discipline of a son of 
Buddha’ [mgatdtmajasamvara) before a qualified 
person {sdmvaHka), or, in the absence of such, 
before all the Buddhas of the quarters.^ (h) The 
future Buddha must practise the perfect virtues 
(pdramitds) ; theologians have therefore to exjfiain 
now he is to fulfil the virtues of giving, energy, 
and meditation, (c) He commits errors ; he must 
know how to confess them, before whom {Le. 
Buddhas of confession), and how to obtain pardon. 
(d) The ancient devotional practices, worship of 
stiipas, etc., are not sufficient for devotees of 
Avalohita, Amitabha, and Tara,* fixed rules of 
worship must therefore be made.^ 

We have no exact information regarding the 
oldest forms of the Vinaya for hodhisattvas. But 
documents which give an accurate idea of the rules 
of life of the MahaySnist monk will be found in 
the Brahmajdlasutra (tr. de Groot, Code du 
Mahidydna en Ghme\ and in the ' Daily Manual of 
the IStiaman* (S. Beal, A Ccdena of Buddhist 
ScriptureSf London, 1871, p. 239). Tlie ritual of 
the office in honour of Avalokita (Beal, Catena, p. 
398) indicates the nature of the cult. 

(3) The Mahayanist monks belonged to one of 
the Hinayana scnools, and fulfilled the obligations 
of future Buddhas® in addition to those of their 
own school. Later, there were monks who adhered 
solely to the monastic code of the MahS-yana (the 
Wpe given in de Groot, Code du Mahdydna en 
Chine), which became a complete code in itself, a 
conglomeration of diflerent Vinayas. Finally, it 
is always possible for a monk to renounce his vows 
and return to the world; the Great Vehicle 
favoui’ed this tendency inasmuch as it had a special 
‘code of the future Buddha’ for tlie use of 
married people.^ It is understood, however, that 
ordination to future Buddhahood can be granted 
only to persons who are at least UpSsakas, ‘ devo- 
tees,’ who have taken the three refuges and are 
ritucdk bound by the five vows (not to idll, etc.).® 

, (4) The relative importance of duties for monks 
who are at the same time ‘future Buddhas’ is not 
always clear. I-tsing declai-es that he is not writ- 
ing ‘ conceiving those who claim to follow the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva rather than the Vinayarules,’ ® 
Sfintideva cites an extreme case— the story of the 
. monk who had practised continence for a long 

J See Bodhisattmhhumi, i. 10, fol, 62. and the fragments of 
the BodhUattmpmtimdksa (B. Nanjio, Catalogue of me Chinese 
IShranslation qf tk^ Buddhist Tripi^aka, Oxford, 188S, nos. 1096- 
1098), quoted in S^dsamuchchaya, p. 11. On the vow of the 
future Buddha see Snjnana, Bodhipatfiapradlpa {JBTS i. [1^8] 
80), and art. Bodhisattva, voI. ii. pp. 746, 748 f. The Bhadra- 
ehaHpranidkdna has been published by Watanebe, Strassburg, 
^912. The Vinatfos of the M£di3.yaQa were first placed under 
the patronage of Opali ilTpdHpariprchehha): later &ey were 
more completely cut off from the traditioa of the Hiuay&na. 

2 See, Jaikaarmaprad^pa, in Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 
i.asoa 

^ De^oot, Code du MaAdydna m Chine, p. 8, 

' . hovMkism dam VInde, d. 34, following B. 

BL Hddgm, lAe Languages, Z^erature, and Beligion 

Of mid Tibet, L)ndon, 1874, p. 146. 

. «Spjjflfina, Bodhipathapradipa, tr. Sarat Ohimdta DSs; in 
JBTS i:47i : 

« Of. Takakuwrt tr., p; 197, 


time (84,000 years) consenting to satisfy the desires 
of a woman so that he might fulfil the requirement 
of benevolence and kindness that is the essential 
law of future Buddhas.^ For them the sins of 
hatred are very serious, while the sins of desire are 
venial. The very spiiit of the MahayEna, there- 
fore, may perhi^s be responsible for the singular 
development of Kashmir monasfcicisim, viz. married 
monks. - 

II. History and origins of Mahayana 
DOCTRINES. — As we have seen, the Mahayana 
differed from the ancient Vehicle in three points : 

(1) the substitution of the ‘ career of a future 
Buddha ’lifor the ‘ conquest of the quality of arJtat ’ ; 
in other words, the substitution of the bodhisattva, 
who might be a layman, for the hhik^u, ‘monk’; 

(2) tlie creation of a new ontological theory, ‘ the 
doctrine of the void ’ [Sunyat^ or of ‘ the non- 
existence in themselves of the constituent elements 
of things and of the human ego’ {dkarmanaird- 
tmya), superimposed upon the doctrine of ‘ the 
non-existence in itself of the human ego ’ {pitdgala- 
nmrdtmya) ; and (3) the transformation of the 
Buddhas into great mythological ^ds, almost 
eternal; the deification of ‘ future Buddhas ’ as 
helping providences ; and, by a parallel develop- 
ment, the practice of devotion (bhakti) towards 
these ‘great beings* {mahdsattva) instead of the 
respect and meditation practised by the ancients 
towards the Buddha ; what was formerly venerated 
in the Buddha, what men * took refuge in ’ {iara^a- 
garmna) when talcing refnge in the Buddha, was 
the complex of the moral and intellectual qualities 
in virtue of 'which a certain person is Buddha. To 
admire and meditate on these qualities is an 
excellent means of gaining morality, tranquillity, 
nirvdfjba. The Mahfiyanist addresses himself to 
living, gracious, paternal gods. 

There are, therefore, three formative elements 
in the Mahayfina ; and its history means the history 
of the development and inter-relation of these three 
elements. This comprises three distinct histories ; 
for, though the three elements are sometimes 
united, they ai*e^often separate ; and, though tfieir 
development has been parallel, or almost so, they 
have no connexion from the lo^cal point of view’. 

We may safely attempt to give the scheme the 
evolutionary curve of these three elements, but it 
is ve^ difficult to rive chronological dates or precise 
details in the evolution. 

1. Career of the bodhisattva.— Ancient Buddhism 
holds that Buddhas are very rare, but the Malia- 
ySna invites all who desire salvation to enter on the 
career of a future Buddha. This is a fundamental 
change from the dogmatic point of view, and 
involves a eorresponding change in morale: in 
short, the monk believed that the quickest way to 
reach nirvana was by meditation; he worked 
entirely ‘for himself’ (svdrtham); the activity of 
the future Buddha, on the contrary, is, above all, 
altruistic {pardrtham). 

Our literary evidence on the stages of this trans- 
formation is unsatisfactory. On fine other hand, it 
is easy to guess the motives behind it. The follow- 
ing factors are of great importance. . 

(1) The ideal of ancient Buddhism, the arhai ;. \ 
Tiseless to others and an utter ^oist, to th^ extent 0 - 
of insensibility, appeared mean when Compared to ' 
the Buddha, the ^ing of compassion and , 
Hence the ‘ saint for himself,’ tiie * deHvered while 

'^^ik^dsamuchehaytLp.l^. ' 

2 See M. A. Stein, KcUham** aChronUile of . 

the Kings ofKaSmiar, Loudc^- 1900^'p; ■7'4 ; ‘ sm half of the 
monesMiry she placed those whose oou^aot oonlormed 

to the prec^ts: and in the otoer half thoae who, being in 
possession cd wives, dxDdxen, cattle and property, deserved 
oiamofor th^; life as hons^lders* (on the date see Introd. 
p. 81). . Of. Hodgson, Essays, p. 52, and various predictions 
of the. Mahdyd^dtms as to. the decadence o£ Buddhist 
•law;- ' 
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still alive,’ so long the dream of India, was no 
longer held in honour. The creation of the type of 
the Buddha, the hero of charity, saving the Vvorld 
at the cost of so many lives consecrated to tlio 
world, reveals tendencies in ancient Buddhism 
towards the doctrine of the ‘career of the hodhi- 
sattva ’ open to all.^ 

(2) The question arose, further, whether the 
arhat actually obtains nirvm),a, Formerly the 

was required to show, not only ‘morality,’ 
‘harmlessness,’ but also ‘feelings of benevolence’ 
for the mass of human creatures, as it is only just 
to mention, but his ‘ equipment of merit ’ appeared 
somewhat slight, and we may suppose that men 
were even then tempted to ask whether his ‘ equip- 
ment of knowledge ’ was sufficient. Metapliysics 
and psychology had made progress. Many exist- 
ences are necessary, they may have said, to obtain 
‘ knowledge ’ sufficient for deliverance ; just as, in 
order to achieve deliverance from desire, love of 
self, and love of existence, the first necessity is 
devotion to others. 

(3) It is possible, also, that faith in nirvana 
was sliaken, or that, not knowing exactljr what 
nirvdna was, men were somewhat afraid of it, and 
devoted their attention rather to the acouisition of 
celestial powers and the bliss of the Buddhas (now 
transformed into very happy and long-lived per- 
sonages) (sec below, 3). 

The Bttkahhumiha^ a very technical work on the 
‘ career of the future Buddhas,’ was translated into 
Chinese between a.d. 265 and 316 \ the Mahdva.stn 
iq.v, ),of much earlier origin, gives a lengthy account 
of the stages or degrees (b/mmi) of this career. 
According to Chandrakirti {Madhyamahdcatdra)^ 
the Hinayana knows nothing of the ‘Vehicle of 
the future Buddhas,’ which is the characteristic 
trait of the Mahay ana. 

2» Vacuity,— We have more extensive informa- 
tion on the philosophic doctrine. Here we are 
dealing with a development rather than with a 
transformation : (1) the principles of analysis and 
speculative annihilation applied by ancient Bud- 
dliism to the ego and the great unities (the body, 
the chariot) were now applied to the dharmas (‘ ele- 
ments of things’), the minute elementary realities 
constituting the ego and the great unities ; this 
is the Madhyamika system (see art. Madhy amaka) ; 
and (2) the ancient idealist tendencies were developed 
which saw in thought the cause of all : ‘All that 
we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts’ (Dhammapada, i. [SJBE x. (1898) 3]), 
Hence the conclusion that matter does not exist ; 
thought alone exists. “ 

The two philosophical schools of the Mahay ana 
(Madhyamikas and Vijdanavadins) are both in line 
with the most ancient tradition. Nagarjuna,. the 
gi’eat master of the former, is placed in the 2nd j 
cent. A.i>. ; but there is a great deal of Madhyamika 
philosophy in the Pali canon, ^ and the siifms of 
the Frajndpdramitd, where this philosophy is pre- 
dominant, are ancient.* Chandrakirti establishes 

1 The Chdriyapitakat not one of the most encfient hooks, is 
the first, in Pali literature to mention the doctrine of the 
p^arnim, ‘perfect virtues* necessary for a Buddha, 

‘a doctrine that plays no part in the older books* (Bhys 
Davids, BvMhUt London, 1903, p. XII), The doctrine 

of the bodhisattva, the .theory of his charity, merits, etc., is 
reiativ^ highly developed in the .Mkidharrnakoid ad its'' 
sources (Sanskrit Buddhism of the EinaySna). 

» But its existence is not param&rthika, ‘afasbinte*; it- is 
" only saifivyavaMriha, * contingent, ‘ as vdli be seen in art. 

, - VtHillSAYlniNS. 

■' v-SH. Oldenberg (Bitddha^, Stuttgart, 1914, p. 323) disagrees 
•: the present writer on this point. 

*TheiJFrajn&p&rantit& was translated into Chinese between 
JLP. ^147 ana 164. We are told that the Purva^ailas and the 
possessed a Prajm in PrS-krit (Wossilfeff, BttddJtis- 
y-inm, ^ which Is quite possible. They were J.okottara- 
BorniSMmA, vol. ii. p. 742i>). But what is the 


! the fact that the true doctrine of the void was 
! known to the Hiiiayfina, or, to be more exact, that 
the Buddha had already taught this doctrine in his 
first revelation, in the slit ms of the H Inay ana. But, 
it will be asked, if this Vehicle, the Vehicle of the 
Sravakas, teaches the non-existence in themselves 
of the elements of the ego (d/iarjna?iai?x7t/?ii/a), 
where is the need of the Maha^-ana ? The Maha- 
i yana, replies Chandrakirti, teaches not only tlie 
dharnvmairdtmya^ but also the stages of the career 
of the future Buddha, the perfect virtues {pdmmitn\ 
the resolutions or vows to save all creatures, the 
application of merit to the acquisition of the quality 
of Buddha, the great compassion {Mddhyanut- 
kavatara^ tr. in Musion^ new ser., viii. 272), whence 
the Mahayiina was necessary. 

1 3. Devotion. —As regards the deification of 

Buddhas and worship of Buddhas and hodhisattvas^ 
we have a sure date in the Chinese translation 
(between A.D. 148 and 170) of the Siikhavativyithai 
the book in which the monothci.stic religion of 
Amitabha (see above, I. 2. (3)) is formulated.^ The 
Gandhara monuments, the exact date of which is 
not known, but which can hardly be later than the 
1st cent. A.D., take us back even further than the 
earliest date of th.e Chinese translation. They show, 
or at least may be held to show, the worship of the 
hodhisattvas associated with that of the Buddhas.- 
On the other hand, we know from the documents 
of the Hinayana that the worship of the Buddha is 
of great antiquity. In the art. Adibdddha the 
present writer has mentioned some of these docu- 
ments, and (although he no longer sees in certain 

P assages the quasi-deification of the Buddha which 
e saw in 1908) they show that the Buddhists, or 
at least certain Buddhists, came to the conclusion 
that Sakyamuni did not descend in person to the 
earth, but was content to send his image (cf. 
Docetism [Buddhist]). This is, in substance, the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle on Buddha— the 
Biiddlia almost eternal and saving beings by means 
of magical creations. Scholars who admit the 
autlienticity of tlie Katlmmttha as a whole arc 
compelled to locate this belief before the time of 
Asoka. Without believing in the authenticity of 
this very composite book, the present writer would 
willingly admit that the deification of the Buddha 
and his ‘ almost * eternity belong to a period long 
before the formal documents. 

It IB almost certain, ^ too, that this transformation of the 
Buddha may be explained by the natural evolution of the 
Buddhist dogma on Hindu soil. The resemblance between the 
Buddha reigning peacefully in a paradise and sending images 
of himself down to this world, on the one hand, and Kr^ya, 
gladdening beings in his own world (Goloka) and appearing in 
a human form, on the other, is striking, and contains a valuable 
lesson. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, although ^akj’amuni 
plays an important r61e in the Lotus 0 / the True Law and in the 
Mab^yanist literature of which he is the reveler, he does not 
seem to have such a leading part in the religions of the Great 
Vehicle. In the first rank are Maitrey^,8 the future Buddha, 
more living than SSkyamuni, and especially, personages of 
obscure origin, Avalokite^vara (see art. AvaloiutbSvaeaX 
Anutebha,* voii'ochana, VaJrapRip.And many others, whose 
Buddhist character is not very marked. “ - ’ , ' 

, Sweral scholars, moreover (and no' mean ones), regard the 
origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real ‘ puzsie’ (Max 
MuUer), and believe that it is to be found in the mflueuce of the 
‘ barbarians,* notably Ifezdasans— an influence which 

was exercised espe^lly in Northern India, the Fanj&b, and 
Kashmir where religious statuary reached such high develop- 
ment ^ The- pre-historio mythology of the Great Vehicle is 
veiled' in. obscurity, and future researches may perhaps confirm 
this hypothesis but the comparisons to which attention has 
been cmled up to the present have little value and do not 
prove that Amitftbha is an Ahura Mazda or an Apollo disguised, 
.to any ea^?it is useless to explain the worship of the Buddhas 
of Greek sculptors who, it is believed, were the 
first to make-images of Buddhas. The whole ‘ theology ’ of the 



li** who treats of the ^ 
difficult identefie^on pf the Icons of Gandhfira and their date. , 
3 B%dl, de lEe^frang-, d*SvtTSme~Qrienti xi. 442, - - 

• See PousriniBwddh^wti?, . 
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religion of Amitabha is Indian ; the belief in the providence of 
Amitabha and of Avalokita, the belief in their saving grace, 
ha? vcryjittlo in. c:>v.v.v.ou v-ith ancient Buddhism, but is ex- 
cellent Kyscisisin. Tiio I'aradise of the west (Sukhilvati), and 
the name of ‘Infinite light,’ which probably are in 

reality ‘solar,’ 5:a-. c not up to the present been sufficiently 
studied and explained. The idea of multiple universes, how- 
ever, each ruled by a Buddha, is very authentic Buddhism 
(see, e.g., the Mahdm&tu). 

III. History of the scriptures of the 
MaeayIna.^-^i. Controversy on the authenticity 
of the books and legends concerning them. — We 
know that the books of the Hinayana appeared 
surrounde d with a very definite ecclesiastical 
i iaaiwiyr'^Vhatever may be the value to modern 
scholars of the tradition referring to the Councils 
{e.g., R. 0. Fraiike, Dlghanikctya^ Gottingen, 1913, 
p. xlii), the Buddhists of the Mahayana and of the 
Hinayana admitted the authenticity, in the strict 
sense, of the ancient canon. But the adherents of 
the Hinayana did not recognize the books of the 
Mahayana for the simple reason that these books 
were unknown in ecclesiastical history : 

* This is the word of the Buddha which is found in the Sutra, 
which appears in the Vinaya, which is in harmony with 
religion, with Truth (dkarmatd),*^ 

This old text of the Digha is, according to them, 
the condemnation of the Maliayana, which not 
only is not authentic, but is even full of heretical 
novelties. 

The most weighty argument of the Mahay anists 
is the speculative argument. The Mahayana, they 
say, is in harmony with the dharmatet ; it is the 
only vehicle of nirvdim. Tlie Hinayana is indeed 
autnentic, but the Buddha taught it only as pro- 
visional truth, taking into consideration the weak- 
ness of mind of his hearers. Besides, if the doctiine 
of the Mahayana is not found in your sutms, it is 
found in ours ; if you do not admit our sfitras, we 
adniit them. But, the Hinayanists rejdy, our 
sfetras are authentic since you admit them ; yours 
are not authentic, and that is why we reject them. 
To this the Mahayanists answer that tliere are far 
more reasons for admitting the sidras of the Maha- 
yana, since they are the true path to salvation.® 

The Mahayanists further maintain that the 
. Mahayana is not new, and that the Hinayanist 
tradition shows that the Mahayana is authentic. 
(1) The Samyiittmiikdya (ii. 17 andiii. 142) proves 
that even in the Hinayana the Buddha taught 
the non-existence in themselves of the elements of 
the ego (see above, II. 2 ; Madhyaniakdvatdra, p. 
22). (2) The doctrine of the multiple teaching of 
the Master, of his * accommodation to the ideas of 
the world ’ {lokfJmwaHa'na)^ is taught in the Canon 
of the Pui'vasailas, a sect of the Hinayana {Mctdh’ 
ymrnkmatdra^ Fr. tr., new ser., xL [1910] 

134) ; which is also (3) said to have possessed the 
sutras of the Prajiidj^&ramiid edited in Prakrit. 
This sect, however, is strict in the matter of 
doctrine, since it orders the expulsion of those who 
do not understand the ‘ reserved questions ’ (see 
art. Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221*>; 
Madhyainakdmtdray p. 251). (4) The Mahdvastn 
(a book of the Hinayana) teaches the stages in the 
career of a hodkisattm and the perfect virtues;** 

1 For a description and analysis of the literature of the 
(ireat Vehicle see Wassilieff, BxtMKismus, pp, 137-207, and 
Winternitz, Qesah. ind. TAtteratUTy ii. 187-250 ; see also 
Wintemitz on the Lalitavi&tara and the works 

which belong to both Vehicles. Among translations see ‘ The 
Lotus of t^e True Law,’ SBE xxi., ‘The Sukhavati, etc.,’ SBE 
xlix. 

^ ii. 124 ; Haniughosahmvajra, f. I2Sb : 

ed. B, lIvC Paris, 190^ i. 20. 

^ See Eodhu^rydvatdrat ix. 42f., fr. tr,, TfitrodwUon d la 
de6 fuiturs Bouddhast p. 120 ; SmrdlaiMray 1.; 
Foussnn, Bottdahisme, Opinions sur la domnatigue, p. lS7f. 

♦Argfunsents 8 and 4' are given in tne Tibetan work, the 

HafiJu^4iabaBavaJra,.p; ISjgb^ in tijeUiga od., tr. 

,hy WosstU^ ija BtmdMsmttSf p, 264(201). The connexion of 
the Mah&y5.na with the Mahmtghika school, of which the 
Pfirvasailas are a branch, is beyond doubt; but, tbe antiquity, 
of the doctrine of this echool is, rather . dottt^jfuL ^ 


If tlie whole of the Mahayana was not known to 
the ancients, it was because the doctrines were too 
sublime to be understood by the compilers of 
the Hinayana. But it was the Buddha who taught 
them, and they were heard by the hodhuattvas 
Samantabhadra, Manjugliosa, Guhyesvara, Vajra- 

E ani, and Maitreya. In fact, immediately after 
aving obtained illumination, the Buddha preached 
to the gods (in the heaven of the Thirty-three) and 
to the hodhisattvas (J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 
London, 1880, p. IS; A. Foucher, Iconograpkic 
houddhiquCf p. 86). 

The hodhisattvas^ throughout the course of the 
ages, have revealed the Mahayana to men ; Manj- 
usri took the form of a hhiksu and, it is said, 
made known the Praghapdrainitd in 80,000 articles 
(Taranatha, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 

58). It was Maitreya, the future Buddha, who 
explained the Pragmpdj'amitd to Asahga, and 
who is the author of the treatises of the Vijfiana- 
vadin school {Musdo7i, vi. [1905] 145, xv. [1914] 42). 
According to a Japanese tradition, interesting as 
an example although without historical value, 
Maiijusri and Maitreya had published the Maha- 
yana in the year 116 of Nirvana: ‘If these books 
had not existed before, whence would they have 
been obtained?’ — a very childish argument.^ 
This Mahayana is said to have been completed in 
200 of Nirvana, notably by the publication of the 
Avafathsaka {==Ga7idavyuha). All these revela- 
tions took place before Nagarjuna (R. Fujishima, 

Le Bouddhw7ie japonais, Paris, 1888, p. 54). 

Nevertheless, it is to Nagarjuna that our most 
fcnistworthy documents give the honour of the 
revelation of the Mahfiy&na. The Lahkdvatdra 
and a Mahdineghasdtra ^ put into the mouth of 
the Buddha words like the following : 

‘Pour centuries after my nirvdi^ia this Snanda will be the 
bhik^tt called N&ga ; he will teach the Great Vehicle.' 

It is said that Nagfirjuna obtained the Pvajmpdr- 
amitds or the A vatanisaka from the Nagas (Wassi- 
liett*, Buddhismiis, p. 118 f.). We cannot give an 
account of all the legends referring to the revelf- ^ 
tion of the books of the Mahayana (see Thranatha, 
p. 61 f.) ; what lias already been said will give a 
sufficient idea of the beliefs that arose in the Bud- 
dhist world concerning the origin of these books. 

I Apart from a few ardent partisans of the Hinayana, 
j all Buddliists readily believed all that appeared as 
I the ‘word of Buddha.’ 

2 . Criticism of the legends and conjectures.— 
The library of the Mahayana consists of two parts, 
which the Tibetans have carefully distin^ished : 
first, the sutras, divine works, uttered byBhagavat 
himself, which are arranged in the ICanjdr {-hka 
hgyur^ 'woxA of the Master’) ; and, secondly, the 
commentaries on the svira^ and the treatises 
(sdsircts) properly so called, human works, the 
greater number of which were 'WTitten by the 
scholars to whom tradition ascribes them ; all this ‘ 
literature forms part of the Tanjur {hstan hgym\ 

‘ instruction, scholasticism ’). This distinction has . 
not always a historical value. Many rntras are ; 
frankly scholastic works, and it is probable that 
some of them are later than the signed treatises 
whose doctrine they contain and authorize.® , ' 

We know that Asahga wrote five treatises wlindi 
he gave as a revelation of Maitreya. : Altlmrigli: . 
revealed, these treatises are included as part-Of, the; i 
Tanjdr, because in form they are 
mere treatises {kdrikOSt mnemoido: a 

1 Haitreya-Asa£iga believes J. 1) that the 

two Vehicles are oonteinporaoeOuz. .C . - - ■ 

, sSee Madhy(malsdw!ai^ > .76 ; pp. S2, 65;. 

; for (lie prophecies in the first 

ObiucBse versiouV Ke What can it teach ?fs 

SAmdon, ISSB, pi 

must ocoiSue ourselm'to a few remarks here. This 
subleot wUI depend for a long time yet upon monographs. 
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prose comineiitary). Presented with the formula, 
' Thus have I jjeard. Bhagavat was on the Mount 
of Vultm-es, surrounded by thousands of Bodhi* 
sattvas . . . they might have made good sutras, 
Tliere is therefore some truth in the legends which 
we were discussing above: the scholars of the 
Mahayana forged the sutras in order to publish 
their philosophic doctrines, to glorify their chosen 
saints, to authorize their beliefs in the saviour 
Aniitabha, and so on. In the same way, whether 
at the same time, earlier, or later, the thauma- 
turges and the magicians first made collections of 
magical formulie and then compiled the Tantras^ 
attributed to demi-gods or semi-demons, whom they 
were believed to evoke. The work of editing and 
compiling the Hadhanas (magic rituals) and the 
Tantras took a very long time — Taranatha abounds 
in really historic stories on this subject — and the 

Th"e^ schoFastic cJaractei^ of tlTe ' LahkSvatdra is 
very definite. This suira implies the existence of 
a strong Vijfianavadin doctrine ; it is full of con- 
troversy. The Da^ahhumika^ which, augmented 
^ r^sum^s in verse, became transformed into the 
jBaiahhumUvara, sets forth a theory of the ten 
stages of the future Buddha which is quite in the 
manner of a ‘treatise.’ One of these rntras, in- 
voked by Cliandrakirti to confirm a Madhyamika 
formula, seems to have been written according to 
the same formula (see Madhyamxidca'OTtt% p. 249). 
Careful study will probably prove the close con- 
nexion between the sutras and the treatises. 

What exactly was the rdle of Nagarjuna in the 
elaboration of this literature ? It is thus defined 
by Kern ; 

‘Nagarjuna may have been one of the most talented and 
influential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 
... An influential person, the flrst eminent leader of a school 
imbued Tvith Hinduism and the methods of Indian scholastic 
philosophy.* He then became ‘ a comprehensive name of the 
activity of Mahayanism in the first phase of its onward course ’ 
(Manual, pp. 6, 128). 

Nagarjuna’s importance lies in having discovered 
the doctrine of the ‘ void,’ which showed the in- 
feriority of the ancient Vehicle. His name is 
inseparable from the Frajiidpdramitd, It may 
well be that NagArjuna, being the author of the 
treatises which are the scholastic working-out of 
the princij)les of the Prajfidpdramitdf is of some 
account in the redaction of the PrajiidpdramitdSy 
the revelation of which tradition attributes to him. 

There are many ancient materials in the sutras 
of the Mahayana. 

* Hot a few elements of the Mah&ySnlst scriptures are taken 
bodily from the Tripltaka, with such omissions and additions 
as deemed necessary * <£em, loo, ctt.). 

Whole passages, e,gr., of the Zalitavistara, recur 
almost word for word in the Pali scriptures. The 
work that H. Oldenberg has done for the Divydva- 
" ddna and E. Windisch for the Ma}idvasUh'^--m 
comparing these two works of the Sanskrit Hma- 
ySna with the Pali canon — might be done with 
advantage for several sfdtras of the Mahayana. The 
comparison would also be veiy fruitful between the 
Mahayana and the Sanskrit Hinayana. The Ahhi- 
dhwrma^i the Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) is accepted 
by the Madhyamikas (Mahayana) ; the Sautran- 
tikas (HinaySna) have opened the door to riie 
Vijfianavadins (Mahayana) > the Bahahlmmiha 
(Mahayana), we may believe, depends on the 
Mahdvastu (Hinayana) ; the scholars of the Maha- 
yana know and quote the Hinayan^® When they 

1 Oldenberg, Trans, of the 5ih Congress of OriontcUists, 

■: Berlin,. 1881-52, ii. 1P7-122, ‘Studien zur Gesch; der buddh. 

Hanoi)/ GGN, 1912. p, 155 ; Windisch, Die KomposUion des 
\ Mahdvasta, ein De%trag zur QueU&nkundo des BvddJiismus, 
74eipzig, 1^, and also Mdra und JSttddiha, do. 1895, and Buddha’s 
,/ Ge6ityf,<io, 1908. 

sCf., e,g,f the theory of the ‘meritorious material gifts' 
v:. (mpMhi^pti^yai^ydvastu) in AAgwttara, ii. 64, in Abhidhar- 
. 113 f. CSkv, Hinayana), in Aryaratnardiisutra, cited 

y p. 188, and Madhyamakavvtti, p. 309. 


invent, preaching vacuity or the career of a bodhi 
sattva-f tliey make use of old models, reason in the 
manner of the Ahhidharmikas and the Brahmans, 
and model the career of the bodhisattva on the 
path of the arhat, and the new’ meditations on the 
canonical meditations. 

Litbraturb.— T he sources mentioned in artt. Adibdddha, 
Bodhisattva, MADuyAMAiLi, Man.tusrT, VuSTasavadins ; H. 
Kem, Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indie, Haarlem, 
1882-84, Fr. tr., Hist, du Bouddhisme dansVInde, Paris, 1901, 
ManvM of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; W. WassUiefif, 
Der BuddMshms, Petrograd, 1860 ; L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Etudes et maUriaux, London, 1898, Bouddhisme, 
Opinions surVhist. de la dogmatique, do. 1909 ; M. Wintemitz, 
Geseh. der itid. Litteratur, ii., Leipzig, 191.S. For the icono- 
graphy of the Mahayana : A. Foucher, Etudes mr Vicono- 
graphie houddhique, 2 vols., Paris, 1900-05, L’Art grdco- 
oouddhiqxte du Gandh&ra, 2 vols. do. 1905-16 ; A. Griinwed^, 
Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr^ ed. J. Burgess, London, 1901, 
Mythologie du Bouddhisme cm Tibet, Leipzig, 1900. 

L. DE LA Vall6e Poussin. 

MAHDi. — The title Mahdi was first associated 
with ‘All’s son Muhammad b. al-^anafiyyah, and, 
apparently, given him by the adventurer Mukhtar 
b. Abi ' Ubaid, who, after the death of ^tusain at 
Kerbela, ostensibly championed the claims of this 
personage to the khalifate. The word is ordinarily 
interpreted * the divinely guided,’ from a verb which 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an in the correspond- 
ing sense, though this particular derivative is not 
found there; yet this explanation did not give 
universal satisfaction, and several others were cur- 
rent (see YaqQt, Geographical Dictionary, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, iv. 693. 4). Mukhtar 
clearly used it as analogous to a title attached to 
the name of 'All, calling him ‘ the Mahdi, son of 
the Wa^i’ (Tabari, Chronicle, ed. Leyden, 1879- 
1901, ii. 634), where the latter title means Hhe 
legatee,’ i,e. he to whom the Prophet had be- 
queathed the sovereignty; it is, how'ever, often 
interpreted as ‘ the trustee.’ It is doubtful whether 
tins Muhammad used it himself, as a letter pur- 
porting to be from him, in which it is prefixea to 
Ills name, was condemned as spurious by one of 
his correspondents on that account (Tabari, ii. 611 
[66 A.H.]). After the death of * All’s two sons by 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, it would seem 
that some Muslims were ready to recognize the 
claim of this Muliammad, 'All’s son by another 
wife, to the sovereignty, but he himself acted with 
extreme caution in the matter of asserting it ; he 
was, however, imprisoned for a time by the parti- 
sans of 'Abdallah b» Zubair, who endeavoured to 
wrest the throne from the Umayyads ; but, when 
their supremacy was restored, he accepted a gover- 
norship, and appears to have ended peacefully. 
Some uncertainty existed with regard to both the 
time and place of his death, and a sect arose called 
the Kaisaniyyah, who declared that he remained 
alive in his supposed tomb in Mt. Radwa, whence 
he would one day emerge ; and the poet of this 
sect, the Sawid ^inayari, fully expected this 
occurrence, though the Mahdi had disappeared for 
sixty years {AgMnl, Cairo, 1285, viii. 32).-. The 
poet Kutliawir asserts that his re^pearance had 
been foretold, by Ka'b al-Abbar (t 34 A.H.), whose 
name is often mentioned in connexion with matter 
drawn from the Jewish Scriptures. This prophecy 
may well owe its origin to that of the return of 
Elijah ; but how the Mahdi came to be substituted 
for that prophet is not clear ; if the reference to 
Ka'b be genume, we should gather that the word had 
been used before Mukhtar’s time with a religious 
import. The poet further asserts that this MalidiV 
book was studied by the KaisSnis in Mecca ; but 
such a work must assuredly have been a forgery. 

With this personage the idea of an awaited 
deliverer is £5:st connected in Islam, and this 
notion is expressed by the name Mahdi, to which 
the participle ‘expect^’ {munfa^r’) is sometimes 
attached. The various pretenders from the house 
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of Ali received the title — Zaid (after whom the 
Zaidis are called ) ; he was defeated and killed in 
the year 122 A.H. , and his body ^yas afterwards cruci- 
fied. An Umayyad satirist said that he had never 
before seen a Malidi hangingon a tree (Mas'iidi, ed. 
and tr. C. Barhier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Zes Fmiries (Zor, Paris, 1861-77, v. 471). 
When the pretender Muhammad b. 'Abdallah first 
made his appearance, the people of Medina cried 
out : * The Mahdi has come forth ’ (Tabari, iii. 159 
[A.H. 144]). It was to be expected that prophecies 
of the appearance of such a personage should be 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, and such 
were current, though of questioned authenticity, 
the best, according to Mutahhar b. Tahir, who 
wrote about 325 A.H. {Le Livre de la criation et de 
Vhistoirei ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1899-1903, ii. 161), 
being 

* The world shall not pass away until my nation be governed 
by one of iny house whose name agrees with mine.* 

This tradition is also found in the collection of 
Tirmidhi (f 279 ; ed. Cairo, 1292, ii. 36), where it 
is followed by another in which the Mahdi is men- 
tioned : 

* We were afraid of some trouble occuning after the Prophet’s 
death, so we asked him, and he said ; In my nation there is the 
Mahdi who shall come forth ; he shall live five (or seven or nine) 
years; a man shall come unto him and say, “0 Mahdi, give 
me I " ; and the Mahdi shall pile into his lap as much as he can 
carry.* 

The author of this fiction appears to have inter- 

reted the word as ‘ the giver,’ which should rather 

e jMuhdi. Somewhat more information is to be 
found in the contemporary collection by Ibn Majah 
(t273; Cairo, 1313, ii. 269): the tradition just 
given is repeated with some variations, indicating 
that under the Mahdi men would enjoy greater 
blessiuM than they had ever experienced ; to it is 

refixea one to the effect that certain persons 'with 

lack standards {i,e. the 'Abbasids) would come 
from the East, 

*who shall ask for good and not be given it, and shall fight and 
be victorious and be offered what they asked and not accept it 
until they band it [the sovereignty] to one of my house who shall 
fill it with justice as they filled it with injustice.* 

Another tradition states that the Mah(h[ is to be a 
descendant of Fatima; another gives as the list 
of lords of paradise the following members of the 
family : the Prophet, his uncle ^aD^zah, his 
cousins 'All and Ja-far, and his grandsons ^^^sin 
and ^usain and the Mahdi. The last is : 

* Men shall come forth from the East, and shall prepare the 
way for the Mahdi.’ 

It seems clear that the authors of these fictions 
had somehow heard of an expected Mahdi, and 
made up traditions calculated either to encourage 
the munificence of princes or to -win adherents for 
some political party, Mutssihliar adds another, 
that the only Mah<h[ to be awaited was 'Isfi b. 
Maryam, i,e, the Christian Saviour; and, since 
orthodox Islam looks forward to His returning 
to judge the v — according to the law of 
Muhammad— it iraot quite easy to find room for 
another Deliverer. One of the etymologies sug- 
gested for the name, viz. the man of the mam, 
* cradle,’ favours this view, the reference being to 
Qur’an, xix. 30 ft*., where Christ speaks *in the 
cradle.’ 

There is little reason for supposing that the 
Prophet Muhammad contemplated the appearance 
of a Mahdi, however interpreted ; but the out- 
break of the civil wars within a generation after 
his deatti, and the perturbed condition of Islam 
which followed, led to the adoption of the idea 
from 'Jews or Christians, who look forward re- 
spectively to the appearance and reappearance of 
the M^iah ; why the title Mahdi should have 
been adbp^ for the expected Deliverer is, as has 
been jwen, an unsolved puzzle. To the etymologies 
suggested we 'should be inefin^ to add one more, 
viz. from Imdd in the sense ‘^to give,^maklng the 


word mean ‘He to whom has been given,’ as in 
Mt 28^® the Risen Saviour say.s, ibbduj fjLoi wacra 
i^Qvtria ip oiJpavy Kal M 717 s, and a similar interpre- 
tation was current for the name Shlldh in Gn 49^®, 
'until Shiloh come,’ viz. shel ld, 'whose is.’ Thus 
the Shf ite author of the Fahhrl (ed. W. Ahlwardt, 
Gotha, 1860, p. 58), speaking of the Mahdi Zaid 
(executed in 122 A.H.), curses those who deprived 
him of his ‘right.’ Ho-wever this may be, the 
function of the expected Mahdi was, in the first 
place, to fill the world wdth justice in lieu of 
injustice, which often meant the abolition of un- 
i authorized practices and the enforcement of 
orthodox doctrine and conduct; in the second, 
to achieve the conversion of the world to Islam, 
and often this was identified with the taking 
of Constantinople. Some, however, were satisfied 
with a partial execution of this progi'amme ; and 
among persons who had been accepted as the 
Mahdi by various writers up to his time Mutah- 
har {loc. cit,) mentions “'Ali himself, the pious 
Umayyad 'Omar ii., and the 'Abbfisid al-Mahdi, 
who reigned A.D. 775-785. 

About the signs whereby the Mahdi w'as to be 
recognized when he appeared there were differences 
of opinion ; a common theory was that he should 
have the name Muhammad and the patronymic 
Abu’l-Qasim, and that he should belong to the 
Prophet’s house ; yet not all demanded the fulfil- 
ment of these (not very difficult) conditions. To 
all — save the few who suppose that the Mahdi has 
come already— he is 6 ipxwepos, ‘he that sh^l 
come’ ; and, on the whole, the Sunni view is that 
his appearance will be that of an ordinary man 
whose career is that of a reformer and conqueror, 
while the Shfite view is that he is in hiding some- 
where, and has been concealing himself for an 
unlimited period. In our times there were in the . 
Siidan two Mahdis simultaneously, representing 
these different opinions. The line between the 
two is not ^uite easy to draw, except where some 
definitely historical personage is expected to reap- 
pear ; for it has been found possible to adopt the 
theory that the Mahdi is some one in biding, 

I without any suggestion of supernatural conceal- 
ment. In more than one case of a successful 
revolution the victory has been won by a com- 
mander in the name of an obscure individual, who 
has been brought forward only when success has 
been assured. Thus the author of the Falchrl (p. 
171), describing the rise of the 'Abbfisids, remarks 
that, while the Khurasanites under the brilliant 
leadership of Aba Muslim were fighting for the 
in/iam Ibrahim (representative of the 'Abbasids), he 
was himself in retirement somewhere in Syria or 
Arabia, attending to his devotions and the affairs 
of his family, the greater number of his adherents 
being unable ‘to distinguish between his name 
and bis person,’ i,e. knowing nothing at all about ^ 
him. 

The rise of Mahdis from time to time, then, was. 
due to the disordered state of Islfim in normal 
circumstances, but also to the wide-spread senti- 
ment that the sovereign should be a descendant , 
of either the Prophet or 'Ali, for. with some com- 
munities the latter was regarded as the more 
important personage, and indeed the master whoni 
the former betrayed (see Yaqiit, Diciionm^ of i. 
Learned Men^ ed. D. S. MargOliouth/rLondon^rj, 
1913 ff, i. 302). The pretenders of .the- 
*Ali were repeatedly supposed by thefc adberents " 
to have escaped death, notwithstanding ^eir 
ostensible execution, and the jSfiTa. seets were to 
a certain extent divided by ibeif' .lpyalt?y to differ- 
ent pretenders whose return they expected. Such 
pretenders were ..Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, exe- 
cuted 145 :AHm return was awaited by some 

of the Jarfidiyyah sect ; Yabyil b. 'Umar, executed 
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250 A.H., expected to retuin by others of the same 
sect; Muhammad h. al-QS.sim, who revolted in 
the year 219, was captured, but escaped and dis- 
appeared; and Musa b. Ja’far, who died of poison 
in Baghdad in 186 A.H. Several others are naen- 
tioned with these by Ibn {Kitab al-Fisal, 

Cairo, 1321, iv. 179 f.). The sect called Qat'iyyah 
got their name from making sure of the death of 
this Musa b. Ja'far, without having ascertained 
it (Mas'iidI, Tanhih^ ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 
1894, p. 232). Believers in the continued existence 
of Muhammad b. al-Qasim were to be found in 
the time of Mas’hdi (332 A.H. ; Prairies d'or, vii. 
117) in the district of Kofah, in the mountains 
of Tabaristan and the Dailam, and the districts of 
Khurasan. The person ordinarily acknowledged 
to be the 'expected Mahdl* is Muhammad b. 
Hasan al-Askari, whose father died 260 A.H. 
There was, however, great doubt as to the age 
of this Muhammad at the time of his father’s 
death, some denying^ that he ever came into exist- 
ence, and all agreeing that he could have been 
only a few years old at the time. ShahrastanI 
locates him m Samarra (ed. W. Cureton, London, 
1842-46, p. 128); but at some time in the 7th or 
8th cent. A.H. he appears to have taken up his 
abode at ^illah. The traveller Ibn Batuta (t 780 
A.H. ; ed. and tr. C. Defremery and S. San- 
guinetti, Pans, 1853-58, ii. 98) gives a weird 
account of the ceremonies which he found there, 
and which seem to be relics of some pagan cult. 

* There is a mosque with its door covered by a silken curtain, 
called the sanctuary of * ‘ the Lord of the Age.” Bach afternoon a 
hundred of the inhabitants come out of their houses armed with 
drawn swords ; going to the governor, they obtain from him a 
horse with saddle and bridle, or else a mule ; beating drums 
and playing musical instruments, they then proceed, fifty of 
them in front of the charger and fifty behind. Others arrange 
themselves on either side. Coming to the mosque that has 
been named, they holt before its door, and say : “ Blsmillah, 
O I«ord of the Age, come forth. Mischief Is rampant, and wrong 
abundant i this is the time for thee to come forth, that Gtod may 
distinguish by thee between the true and the false.” This they 
continue the prayer of sunset, playing their musical instru- 
ments the whole time,' 

Ibn Khaldfin, a contemporary of Ibn Baftlta, who 
has no high opinion of his veracity, tells thie same 
story, wdth some variation. According to him, 
the people of jJJillah hold that their Mahoi entered 
a cellar in their habitation, and every night they 
appear with a mount before the entrance to this 
cellar, and keep calling him to come out, from the 
prayer of sunset until the stars are all shining 
{Prolegomena, Beirut, 1900, p, 199); It is surpris- 
ing that in the TcCmhh-i-Uumdak (compiled 730 
A.H.,.ed. E, G. Browne, London, 1910, p. 208) the 
connexion of this Mahdi wibh appears to 

be unknown. 

* In his ninth year he disappeared in Samarra, and never 
Been since ; the people of the Slu'ah, however, blslieve that he Is 
the Mahdi of the end of the world, is still alive, and will come 
forth when the time arrives.' 

Probably even the revised version of Ibn Batufa’s 
story requires further redaction. 

The majoxity of the Mahdis have thus played 
a larger rdle in the imagination than in reality ; 
there have, however, been cases wherein the 
character has been assumed with very consider- 
able and even permanent success. The first capital 
of the Fatimids in ABdca was called Mahdiyyah 
after the Mahdi who founded the dynasty (297 
A.H. 3= A. D. 909). The conquests which prepared 
the way for his sovereignty were all achieved by 
an agent, who had ultimately to produce the per- 
son to whom he had preached allegiance; and, 
.. according to the statements of his enemies, the 
. person produced nvas an impostor, suddenly called 
-to play the part, the real Mahdi having perished 
on his way to Africa. According to an author of 
:..-. wei^t (Nii?am al-Mulk, t485; see C. Schefer, 
^^Westomatlmpersane, Paris, 1883-85, i. 165), the 
01 this sect began at least a century 


before, and proselytes to whom the mysteries had 
been communicated were forbidden to divulge 
them until the Mahdi appeared. Probably with 
this community (in theory at least) the Mahdi, 
called also, as has been seen, ‘the Lord of the 
Age,’ was the legitimate occupant of the Fajimid 
throne ; when the sovereign al-5akim disappeared, 
doubtless through assassination, his continued ex- 
istence and future reappearance became the dogmas 
of a sect. 

Another Mahdi whose efforts resulted in the 
foundation of a dynasty was Ibn Tumart (o.i?. ; 
t 524=A.D. 1130), who started the empire of the 
Almohads. Of this personage there is an unusually 
full and interesting biography by Ibn Khallikan 
(tr. W, M. de Slane, Paiis, 1843-71, iii. 205 fi’.), 
\vhich is doubtless somewhat coloured by pre- 
judice. He appears to have started genuinely as a 
religious and moral reformer, and to have taken 
the title Mahdi when opposition and danger in- 
duced him to draw the sword ; he is likely then 
to have been influenced by the prophecy of the 
appearance of such a reformer, which, as we have 
seen, had already found its way into an authorita- 
tive collection of traditions. The pedigree which 
brought him into connexion with* All may well be 
an invention later than his time, and as such his 
biographer appears to regard it. Some stories told 
by Ibn Khallikan are characteristic of such adven-„ 
turers, though not perhaps true in this case; he 
got access to the Booh of Jafr, in which ’All had 
prophesied all that was to occur till the end of 
time (see art. Divination [Muslim]), whence he 
obtained the letters which formed the name of the 
person destined to be his chief helper and successor, 
with a description of his appearance. In order to 
be armed with a miracle, he persuaded a learned 
associate to feign Dliteracy and ignorance of correct 
Arabic ; one day this person claimed to have learned 
the Qur’an by heai-t in a dream, and this miracle 
convinced the most stubborn ; the confederate then 
proclaimed Ibn Tumart the Mahdi, whereas he had 
previously been called im6Lm» According to Ibu 
Khaldtln {History, Cairo, 1284, vi. 229), the only 
heresy of which he could be convict^ was hds 
agreeing with the ImSmiyyah sect that the sove- 
reign was infallible. In his treatment of opponents 
he appears to have been as ruthless and intolerant 
as any religious leader ; but a singular feature of 
his career as a Muhammadan saint was that, 
besides asceticism in diet, he observed strict 
chastifcy. His creed, which has been published 
{MajmiJCat ahrasd il, Cairo, 1328, p, 44 ff.), does not 
appear to differ from the orthodox Jcaldm. 

The prophecy of a Mahdi assumed special im- 
portance at the commencement of the century 
preceding the first millennium of Islam, especially 
in India. According to the details collected by 
H. Blochmann {Zm-i-Akbarl, i. [Calcutta, 1873] 
p. ivff.), the Mahdist movement started in Badakh- 
shan, where one Sayyid Muhammad Nfirbakhsli 
gained numerous adherents, defied the Afghfin 

f ovemment, was defeated, and fled to ‘Iraq, v^ere 
e maintained himself till the end of his flfe.^ In 
India it assumed a definite form through the action 
of Mif Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, who found 
an adherent in Gujarat in Sultan Mahmfid i. 
Apparently this personage was, like Ibn 'Tfimart 
in his early days, a prea^er and reformer, whose 
doctrines gave offence, and who was forced to leave 
one place after sthother, Ultimately he decided 
that the burden of Mahdi-ship was too heavy for 
him to bear, and that, if he returned home, he 
would recant ; he died in 911 (=1505) at Farah in 
Baluchistan, where his tomb became a place of 
pilgrimage. An interesting account of anothe . 
Indian Mahdi of this century is given by t’ 
historian Bada’uni in his MuniaTiliah ahTawr 
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(fcr. G. Rankiug, Calcutta, 1898, p. 507 ff.). This 
person ■was named Sliaikh 'Ala’i, and was bom in 
Baiana in Hindustan. To the same place there 
came one Miyan 'Abdallah, w’ho had come under 
the influence of Muhammad of Jaunpur. 

‘ He adopted the manners of a Mahdi [which would seem to 
have been settled by Ibn Tumart, for they consisted in extreme 
asceticism] ; making his dwelling in the corner of a grove far 
from the haunts of men, on the borders of a tank, he used to 
cast water on his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, he used to gather together certain of the labourers who 
had to pass that way, and couipel them to form an assembly for 
praj^er, with such a degree of asceticism that, if he met any man 
(lisiucllued for the meeting, he would give him a few coins and 
encourage him.’ 

Shaikh 'Ala’i was much impressed by this example. 

He too, * trampling under foot his self-esteem and conceit, 
devoted himself to the poor of his neighbourhood, and, entering 
the valley of self-renunciation and abnegation, he bestowed all 
his worldly possessions, even to hia books, upon the poor.* 

He became a disciple of Miyan 'Abdallah ; the two 
formed a community of ascetic socialists or com- 
munists, consisting of three hundred householders, 
who, abandoning all other source of gain and 
traffic, agriculture, and skilled labour, spent their 
time with them. In spite of their asceticism, they 
were in the habit of keeinng arms and implements 
of war always with them as a protection against 
their enemies, but also in order to interfere with 
any proceeding in the city or the market of which 
they disapproved. 

* They would go and call the offenders to account by main 
force, admitting no investigation by the governor, and on most 
occasions they got the best of it.’ 

After a time the place came to be too hot for 
Shaikh 'Ala’i, who, along with his followers, 
whose numbers had now reached six or seven 
hundred heads of families, migrated to Khaw&§pur, 
near Jodhpur ; but here, too, he interfered seri- 
ously with the government of the place, and he 
was compelled to go back to Baiana, accompanied 
by his disciples, Islam-Shah had by this time 
obtained possession of Agra, and he summoned 
Shaikh 'Ala’i to his court, whither the Mahdi 
proceeded with a party of select companions fully 
armed ; according to the chronicler, the Shaikk 
nearly effected Islam-Shah’s conversion to his 
views, but he was presently expelled and sent to 
the Deccan. Meanwhile, his former teacher and 
associate had started a sect of his own, which with 
some difficulty was suppressed by the authorities ; 
and the Shaikh 'Ala’i was himself ere long sum- 
moned again to Agra, and requested to abandon 
his claims to the Mahdi-ship ; refusing to do this, 
he was tortured to death. His followers, however, 
were numerous, and increased, and were known as 
the Malidawls ; they were persecuted, but nob ex- 
terminated, in the reign of Akbar. 

Blochmann observes that these Indian Mahdis 
were men of considerable eloquence, who by their 
preaching obtaiiied great influence over the p<n>u- 
lace, and that they regularly came into conflict 
wiHi the author&ed expounders of the law at 
the Muhammadan courts. BadS’ani takes evident 
pleasure in narrating how Shaikh* Ala’i triumphed 
over the official theologians who were employed to 
argue with him. They endeavoured to bring the 
practice of their co-religionists into harmony with 
the strict principles enjoined by the Sunni codes, 
and especially to banish practices which had been 
borrowed from their pagan neighbours. 

The Mahdi who acquired the greatest fame in 
Europe was the personage -whose enterprise led to 
the Anglo-Egyptian conquest of the Sudan. The 
. best account of the early stages of the movement 
is given by E. R. Wingate in Mahdiis^n and the 
Egyptian Sudan (London, 1891). After the strong 
hands oi 2ubair Pasha, Samuel Baker, and Genereu 
Gordon had been withdrawn from the Sfidan, that 
<^unt^ was subject to violent- oppression, and the 
* broad basis of the Mahdi’s appeal was the injustice 


and cruelty of every sort which sprang up the 
moment Gordon’s wholesome discipline was with- 
drawn’ (p. 12). Muhammad Ahmad, who took 
this title, was born at Dongola in 1848 of a family 
of boat-builders ; at the age of 22 he was already a 
shaikh with a great reputation for sanctity, and 
became a powerful preacher; he denounced tlie 
iniquities of the Egyptians, and laid stress on the 
promised appearance of a Mahdi, Mutli ■whom he 
presently idenbihed himself, and, indeed, in the 
Sht'ite sense ; he claimed to be the twelfth mvam, 
the son of Ha^an 'Askari. His claims were first 
recognized in 1881 at Abba Island, 150 miles south 
of Kliartum, when a band of men declared him 
their appointed leader, and he communicated to 
them the secret that he was the Mahdi. News of 
his * issuing forth ’ having come to Khartum, the 
governor sent to have him arrested ; but he declined 
to obey, and, when troops were sent to enforce the 
order, he succeeded in annihilating them. He 
evidently possessed some skill both as an organizer 
and as a military leader, for he soon enrolled among 
his followers tribe after tribe of Sudanese, and pro- 
ceeded from victory to victory until, at his death 
on June 22, 1885, shortly after the histoiic fall of 
Khartum, his empire extended from lat. 5 to 21 S., 
and from long. 23 to 38 E. of Greenwich. Wingate 
suggests as an epitome of Mahdiism the sentence 
‘Your money or your life’; in practice it was 
an enforced communism, maintained by plunder, 
divided arbitrarily by the Mahdi. Success also 
appears to have made of the Mahdi a coarse 
voluptuary. Like some of his predecessors, he 
seems to have aimed at reproducing what were 
supposed to be the conditions of early IslSm, and 
to have insisted on a sort of asceticism ; his fol- 
lowers were advised to go on foot, or at any rate 
to ride asses and not. horses, except in war. 
Further, they were told to reduce expenditure on 
weddings. These ascetic tendencies were indicated 
by the name which his followers assumed, Darwish 
(‘poor’), for which at a later period the Mahdi 
substituted the appellation An§ar ( ‘ helpers’), which 
had been given by the Prophet Muhammad to his 
entertainers in Medina. The Mahdi himself clearly 
aimed at reproducing the career of the Prophet, 
since he had a liijrah, or ‘migration,’ viz. from 
Abba, where he first came forward, to Masat in 
the Nuba mountains ; and he assigned four chairs 
to persons representing the eminent associates of 
the Prophet who became the first successors. The 
chair of Abu Bakr, the first khalif, was filled by 
'Abdallah al-Ta’aishI, who afterwards became 
famous as the Maiidi’s successor, or khalifa and is 
said to have suggested the r61e of Mahdi first to 
Zubair Pasha and then to Muhammad Abmad 
xxiv. [1900] 5). 

The asceticism of the Mahdi, like that of the 
Wahhabis, included the tabu of tobacco, the smok- 
ing of which it regarded as a gi-eater offence than 
the drinking of wine ; in his early days he showed 
ieanii^ towards Suf 5ism, and would gladly have 
obtained recognition from the head of the Sanuais ; 
this being refused, he abolished all * orders ’ except 
his own, 

^ After the faU of Khartum^he Sfidan was gradu- 

anJ the khalif oxton^^ the^Hahdi’f epapire by'; 
fire and sword till it reached the bounds of Egypt# ^ ; 
in 1896 the reconquestof the country began,, .. 
this was achievea at the battle of GiiSurman 
(Sept. 22, 1898). The new State had i achieved 
nothing but devastation and destruction. . 

The success of the Sfidan^e Mahdi encouraged 
many others to play thei paft. - It seems that the 
title ‘"al-Mahdl^in the case of the head of the 
.Sanfisi community orr^xally a projjer name ; 

. its holder,, however, gave it the familiar applica- 
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lion, and even claimed to have on his body the 
*seal of prophecy,* Le. the ntevus between the 
shoulders which had indicated the office to which 
Muhammad was born (the Sudanese Mahdi also 
bore a mark, but it was a mole on his right 
cheek). In the oracle which foretold his appear- 
ance the beginning of the 13th Islamic cent. 
(1301 = 1883) was specified as the date. His theories 
will be found in the art. SANXjsIs. He was rarely 
seen by stran^rs himself, having a ‘double,’ 
Si Aljmad b. Biskri, who resembled him very 
closely, to play the part before them. In 1884 he 
enjoined the Muslims to pay no attention to the 
Sudanese pretender, who was merely * an impostor 
and a liar.’ In 1888, when an appeal was made to 
the Sultan of Borgo to assist in the suppression of 
Mahdusni by revolutionaries in the Sudan, the 
Sanusi Mahii, to 'whom the matter was referred, 
advised the Sultan to abstain from interference 
with Sudanese affairs and fight with the khallf 
only if himself attacked. 

The measures taken by the Protectorate of 
Nigeria in recent years to regulate taxation, 
emancipate slaves, and introduce other reforms led 
to the nse of numerous Mahdis ; between the years 
1900 and 1905 there were a dozen in Sokoto, and 
as many in the other provinces. In 1905 Mahdis 
arose simultaneously in Saturn, Bauchi, and Kon- 
tagara. Most of these were caught, tried, and 
executed, the government regarding such severity 
as necessary for the preservation of order. In 1907 
there was one Mahdi at Bima in Bauchi, * but the 
situation was in general satisfactory* {Raoue dxi 
mond& vitisuhnan, iv. [1908] 144). 

While the tradition, which, as we have seen, lias 
been admitted into some authoritative works, is 
likely to produce aspirants to the Mahdi-ship from 
time to time, it is probable that the general intro- 
duction of good and stable government will render 
their appearance constantly rarer and their ad- 
herents fewer. To the question -whether there 
were any relics of Malidiism in the Sudan, the 
Cairene journal Mxiqtatif as early as 1902 (xx\di. 
n26) replied that the introduction of seemity and 
justice m place of the long reign of terror which 
that system bad produced had effectually destroyed 
its traces. 

LiTERATuaE.— The authorities have been cited throughout the 
article. D. S. MargOLIOTTI'H. 

MAIMONIDES. — i. Life. — Maimonides (Moses 
ben Maimon), Talmudist, philosopher, and physi- 
cian, born at Cordova, 30th March, 1135, died at 
Cairo, I3th Bee. 1204, is known in Jewish litera- 
ture as ‘ Rambam * (the letters r, m, b, m being the 
initials of Rabbi Moses ben Maimon) and in Arabic 
literature as Abu Tmran Musa ben Maimun ibn 
' Abd Allah, His native city falling into the hands 
of the Almohads, Maimonides, when yet a lad of 
thirteen, was compelled either to leave or to em- 
brace Islam. He, together with liis father, cliose 
the former coui'se, and settled at Fez. Here they 
led for a time the dual life of Muslim and Jew. 
But, the Muslim authorities growing suspicious of 
their father and son determined to leave 

Fez. Accordingly, in April 1166, they boarded a 
vessel bound for Palestine, Acre -ivas reached after 
a month*s stormy voyage, and after a short stay 
there they went on to Jerusalem; hut, as Palestine 
had just Seen the scene of the Second Crusade, and 
the Jews there were few in number and poor in 
goods as well as in culture, Maimonides fixed ujxjn 
Bgypt as a more congeni^ centre. A home was 
made m Fosfcat, a suburb of Cairo. Soon after 
: . their arrival here, both the father and tlie brother 
Maimonides died, and, becoming financially 
m consequence, Maimonides took up the 
0^^ as a means of livelihood. 


After several years of obscure practice he became 
court physician to Saladin, pursuing his Rabbinical 
and philosophical studies undaunted while follow- 
ing out the exacting duties of his profession. The 
eminent position which he has ever held in Jewish 
estimation is expressed in the popular Jewish say- 
ing, ‘From Moses to Moses ^ there was none like 
Moses.* 

2. Works.-— JMaimonides’ works can he classified 
under the following heads. 

i. Philosophy and theology.— ( a) Daldlat-al-Hainn (* Guide 
of the Perplexed ’), known in Heb. as 3I6reh ^^^bhiikhtm. The 
Heb. tr. was effected in 1204 by Samueiibn TibbSn, and another 
and less popular Heb. tr. was made by the celebrated Hebrew 
poet Al-Harizi in the 13th century. The Lat. tr. by the younger 
Duxtorf ’(Basel, 1629) is based on the Heb. of Ibn Tibbon. 
.Salomon Munk published a Fr. tr. of the Arabic original entitled 
Guide des 4gar4s (3 vols., Paris, 186&-66), and there are two Ital. 
trr. of the whole work and several Germ. trr. of parts. An Eng. 
rendering of pt. iii. was brought out by J. Townley (London, 
1827) under the title of The Reasons of the Laws of Moses. The 
standard Eng. ed. with commentary and introduction is that of 
Rl. Fried] ander. 

(/>) A work on the terms used in logic entitled Mdkdlak 
fUi^ina'atal-Mantlb, popularly known in its Heb. tr. (hy Moses 
ibn Tibbon) as M iU6th E iggdyon. Sebastian Munster {published 
a Lat. tr. (Basel, 1527). There are two Germ, renderings, and 
the most noteworthy Heb. commentary is that of Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

(c) Maknlahflal’Tauh^ldt on the unity of God, known in Heb. 
as Ma*amar hay^Ythndh. 

ii. CoMMENTAHiES ON Talaiud AND MisuNAH.— (a) Commentary 
on the Rlishnah known in Arabic as Slr&j (‘ Light ’). The com- 
ponent parts of the work were translated into Heb. by various 
mediaeval scholars. W. Surenhusius rendered the Heb. into 
Lat., and E. Pococke published parts with a Lat tr. (Oxford, 
1054). The section known as ‘The Eight Chapters ’ (ShemOneh 

was edited with an excellent Germ. tr. and valuable 
annotations by M, Wolf (Leipzig, 1863). A new ed. with a very 
good Eng. tr. and notes is that of Gorfinkle (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912). Various edd. of small sections have been 
brought out other scholai's ; and there is much that still 
awaits the light. 

(р) Kitdh al-Fard*id, rendered into Heb. under the title of 
Sifer Ham’Mi^wCth by Ibn Tibbon. Moses Bloch brought out 
a complete ed. with a Fr. tr, (Paris, 1888), entitled 2^ Liwe 
ileswiceptes. [The book might also appropriately be classified 
under iii.] 

iii. HALXKHA or CODIPJCATION OP EaBBINIO LAWS.~M?fiA?ieA 
TCrdh 0 Repetition of the Law ’), Icnown also as ‘ The Strong 
Hand* {Ydd hd-b&zdbdh). It is divided into fourteen com- 
ponent books, and was written by the author in Hebrew. 
Extracts were translated into English by H. Bernard and E. 
Soloweyczik in 1868. The work is of ^gantic proportions, and 
was meant to be an easily intelligible compendium of Jewish 
ritual law. 

iv. Letters and occasional essays.— ( a) Tggereth kashrSh^mddh 

(‘Letter on Conversion'), wTltten in and translated 

anonymously into Hebrew. It deals with the subject of forced 
conversions. Maimonides maintains that a Jew who outwardly 
through compulsion professes to embrace IslSm does not thereby 
forfeit his claim to be considered a righteous Jew. But the 
authenticity of the ‘ Letter * has been doubted by scholars. 

(6) Tggereth T^man (* Letter to T§man,’ i.e. Yemen), written 
in Arab, and translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon and others. 
The Jews of Yemen are given advice as to how to conduct them- 
selves in times of religious persecution. 

(с) hWamar T^lftyydth IianirMitlmi^'Ess&yBon the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead ’), written in Arab., translated into Heb. by Ibn 
Tibbon and also by Al-^Iarizi (see Steinschneider, JEfebruische 
Uebersetsungen^ p. 431). He maintains a spiritual view of 
resurrection as opposed to the largely prevalent material view 
of the resurrection of a united body ana soul. 

(d) ‘Letter to the men of Marseilles,’ written in Arab, and 
! translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon, a (fiscussion on astronomy 
I and astrology, in which Maimomdes upholds the truth of the 
[ former, but rejects belief in the potency of the stars. 

(e) ‘ Letter to Rabbi J onathan of Lunel,’ in which Mahaohides, 
while replying to certain queries on ritual topics, discloses much 
of his private and sjersonal life. A similar' note is'strucfc in a 
letter to Ibn TSbbon (translated into Eng. from the Heb. by 
H. Adler, in the MisoeUany of S^rew Literaittiret i., 1872). 

1 V. Mbdioinb and astronomy.— ( a) An essay on the Jewish 
calendar, called Sefer Htbbii/r (written at the age of twenty- 
I three), composed in Arab, and translated into Heb. by an 
, anonymous writer, to be found in the collection KdbkSg 
TeshtfJbhdfk (Leipzig,- 1869). 

(6) Various minor works on detailed pointsin medicine. These 
were all written in Arab., and were translated into Heb. by Jews 
of, the Middle Ages. There are also Lat., Fr., Germ., and Span, 
trr. of several. 

vi. BbsponSa.— M aimonides’ correswndenoe embraced nearly 
all the Jewish communities of the Middle Ages. They were 
translated at an early date into Heb.^^and. comprise the collec- 
tion known as J^dbhiij T^skubhdth kd-Rambani. 

3. Place in philosophy.— Maimomdes holds a 

^ Moses Mendelssohn (g. v.). 
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signiiicant place both in Jewish and in general 
philosophy, tiis importauce in these respects rest- 
ing mainly on his three larger works— tlie ^ Guide 
of the Perplexed,’ the Sirdjj or Commentary on 
the Mishnan, and the Mishmh T6mh, The most 
essentially ‘Jewish’ of the three is the Mishneh 
T6rdh, It is an elaborate text-book of ‘ law ’ 
as understood by Je^vish orthodox tradition, its 
sources being the Bible, the Talmud, and the whole 
Rabbinical literatiue previous to Maiinoiiides. 
What prompted the author to write it was the 
fact that the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature 
generally are a large, unwieldy, unsystematized 
mass of opinions and rules, laws, counsels, pre- 
scriptions, permissions, and prohibitions, with no 
vestige of any attemx)ts at logical classilication 
and arrangement ; so that, unless a Jew possesses 
a complete mastery of those intricacies, he is 
puzzled to know what is, and what is not, J udaism 
as laid down by the Rabbis and sanctioned by 
orthodox tradition. Maimonides felt the necessity 
of aiding Jews in this cardinal respect. Judaism 
appeared to him to be in danger of losing itself in 
mazes of its own invention ; he therefore planned 
a work in which both the letter and the spirit of 
the Talmud should reappear in a simple, orderly, 
and systematic guise. All the controversies, dis- 
putations, and doubtful points in the original are 
omitted. The faithful Jew who wishes to know 
the settled Rabbinical view on any subject of 
ritual or belief need no longer wade for the in- 
formation through oceans of unnecessary details. 
It is given him in definite, clear-cut, and brief 
language. As can be understood, this good service 
rendered to Judaism was not without an admixture 
of evil, Talmudic law, once flexible, became rigid. 
Maimonides, by aiming at laying down opinions 
which were to be the norm of all future rmigious 
practice and belief, was felt to have exercised a too 
arbitrary dogmatism. He made development im- 
possible and chained Judaism to tlie letter, instead 
of leaving it free to the eternally mifolding life of 
the spirit. The numerous attacks— very often 
virulent and abusive— which were hurled against 
him both in life and after death on account of 
this dogmatism, and on kindred grounds, consti- 
tute a substantial chapter in Jewish mediaeval 
Mstory. On the other hand, the book was well 
received in many Jewish communities, though the 
hope of the author that it would one day become 
the authoritative code for all Israel was never 
realized. 

In the making of * codes ’ or ‘ compendia ’ of 
Jewish law, Maimonides had both predecessors 
and successors. But his work stands out from all 
these in two commanding respects i (a) a greater 
variety of subject, a broader iuterpretation of the 
scope of Judaism as a system both of ‘la\y’ and 
of * theology ’ ; (ii) the metaphysical [Aristotelian] 
colouring pervading his treatment of religion and 
ethics, as well as the addition of dissertations on 
such subjects as the calendar, idolatry, and free 
will. He was no mere codifier in the sense that 
others were. His was the genius of the literary 
artist working out his own original conception of 
. divine truth as understood by the Jew. Hence, 
whereas to-day resort is had to other codes only 
when enlightenment is sought on points of strict 
V. ‘legalism’ or strictly orthodox ritual— what is 
forbidden and what is not foi'bidden by the 613 
.precepts of the TdroA— the code of Maimonides is 
a source, of edification to the theological student 
^nerally, quite irrespective of its relation to the 
' Jewish fife. The first of the fourteen books com- 
. pTfeing the Miehneh Tdmh is entitled ‘Madda*’ 
; {* Knowledge ^ , Maimonides feels that, before a 
marrean be ordered to, worship God, he should first 
be informed of what God really is ; so he sets out 


with proofs of the existence of God, of the impossi- 
bility of a ])lurality of gods, of the impossibility of 
a world without God, of the various grades of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence— angels, ‘ spheres,’ 
men, plants, minerals (introducing, of course, the 
‘four elements,’ viz. earth, air, fire, water). He 
shows how all tliese have their places in the 
cosmos, and how all reveal God in their several 
ways and degrees. In tlie framework of such a 
treatment he discusses the Rabbinic views of 
prayer, divine worship, Sabbath, feasts and fasts, 
repentance, and the whole host of ethical and civil 
prescriptions which the Talmudic llabbis had 
deduced from Scripture and had laid down for 
observance by the Jewish commonwealth. It is 
all done in a way which shows that, while 
Maimonides defended what he considered the 
eternal sanctity of * ceremonial,’ he was too spirit- 
ual, too mystical a thinker to omit giving due 
rominence to the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
udaism— the aspects which justify and transfigure 
the rest. 

The SimJ, or Commentary on the Mishnali, has 
not as yet had full justice done to it by scholars 
and students. It has licen in many senses over- 
shadowed by the more popular commentary of 
Obadiah Bertinoro, an Italian Rabbi of the 15fch 
century. But there can be no doubt that, with 
the growing modem recognition of the necessity 
of studying the Rabbinical literature on strictly 
-scientific lines, the Smj will yet come into its 
own. 

The object of Maimonides was to enable the 
layman to understand the Mishnah— its technical 
phraseology as well as its general drift— without 
tlie necessity of working through the involved 
disquisitions of the Talmud. The Talmud hpar 
excellent^ the commentary on the Mishnah, but its 
elaborations and criticisms of the Mislmab, instead 
of throwing light on the latter, often render the 
darkness all the greater. Further, Maimonides 
was of opinion — and critical study shows that he 
was right— that the Talmudic masters did not 
always understand the Mishnah, because their 
extraneous knowledge was faulty. He therefore 
planned a work in which the student would be 
able to see the Mi.shnah as it essentially is and 
irrespective of the Talmudic glosses. S’ot that 
Maimonides ignores these glosses. He incorporates 
them— and largely too— in the commentary. But 
he sometimes adopts an independent view; and 
this is just one of the facts tliat make his work 
serve as a really valuable introduction to the study 
of the Talmud. It is also very valuable for the 
many long dissertations which it contains on points 
in theology, philosophy, history, and exegesis. 
Thus, commenting on Mishnah xi. in the Treatise 
Sanhedrin on the words ‘All Israelites have a 
portion in the world to come,’ he is led to write a 
treatise on the Jewish creed, in which he draws up 
the famons ‘Thirteen Principles of Faith^ (for 
which see BEE iv. being the first ‘ Rabbanite ’ 

(i.e. as opposed to ‘Iglaraito’) Jew to ask the 
Synagogue to accept a set, formulated creed of 
Judaism. For this he was severely criticized by 
a famous 16th cent. Jewish philosopher, IJlsdai 
Crescas, in his Or Adhdnai Light of the Lord’). 
But, as subsequent histoiy proves, there was no ,.' . 
necessity for attaching any really serious imp^taace . J. 
to these ‘Thirteen Pnnciples ot Faithj^’ne^ng'^ht 
the Synagogue at no time did, and eyeh .at;the; r ^ 
present time does not, atta<i any can 9 hibal validity 
to them., In all probability Maimonid^ pitomul- 
gated them with no dogmario intenti They are 
useful as a literary monumehtof the ofteh-forgotton , 
fact that Judaism emphasiz^.few^d belief as well 
as outward conduct*' . > 

Another remarkable excursus is that known as 
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^ The Eight Cliapters.* Just as Philo attempted to 
expouncfthe OT on tliebasisof Plato, so jVTaiinonides 
here attempts to present Judaism in the dress of 
Aristotle. Rabbinical ethics are A'iewed through 
Greek spectacles, and Aristotle’s doctrine of * the 
mean’ {{letrdT-ns) is shown to underlie the sacred 
moral truths of Judaism. 

‘This perfect Law does not teach ns to subject the body to 
useless and uncalled-for tortures. On the contrary, its aim and 
intention is that man according to the dictates of nature should 
pursue the path of moderation, eat and drink moderately and 
according to his means’ (opening words of ch. iv.). 

Adopting this standpoint and with the aid of the 
Aristotelian psychology, Maimonides shows how 
the Jew’s patlx to ethical perfection lies only 
through the adoption of the mean. 

Greek colouring, the spirit and teacliing of the 
book are thoroughly Hebraic. OT and Talmud 
contain the higliest wisdom and are man’s surest 
guide to God. 

Maimonides’ greatest contribution to metaphysics, 
however, is his ‘Guide of the Perplexed? It is 
desired, as he himself says, ‘for thinkers whose 
stu(fles have brought them into collision with 
religion,’ for men who ‘ have studied philosophy 
and have acquired sound knowledge, and who, 
while firm in religious matters, are perplexed and 
bewildered on account of the ambiguous and figura- 
tive expressions employed in the holy writmgs.’ 
Thus the book is not meant to convince the un- 
believer, but, rather, to correct the believer. His 
introductory motto is, ‘Ye who have gone astray 
in the field of the holy Law, come hither and follow 
the path which I have prepared. The unclean and 
the fool shall not pass over it.’ 

The object of the book is to provide a working 
harmony between reason and faith. But whose 
conception of reason does Maimonides take as the 
standard ? No one but Aristotle’s, What is faith 
to Maimonides? Belief in the Torah, which is for 
all time the one true embodiment of the divine 
word. There is no contradiction between divine 
revelation as entrusted to the Jews and the meta- 
physical truths given to the world by the brains of 
the philosophers. For not only is it a fact that 
both in the last resort emanate from God, but it 
has also to be borne in mind (so argued Maimonides) 
that the prophets of the OT received a twofold 
divine message. Besides the message which is 
manifest to us iu their written prophecies, they 
received oral revelations of a philosophical kind. 
The written prophecies are really instinct with 
these oral philosophies ; and Scripture enshrines, 
in ways and degrees which can be detected only by 
the student of philosophy, a body of metaphysical 
truth. As the average Jew, through the dulling 
effect of the repeated persecution of his race, fails 
to grasp tliis metaphysical truth, Maimonides 
conceived it his duty to devote the major portion 
of the first book of the ‘Guide’ to an exhaustive 
examination of the anthropomorphic expressions 
occurring in the Scriptures in order that the reader 
should thereby learn the first and fundamental 
tenet of all metaphysic, viz. that God is incorporeal, 
and that all the Scriptural passages which talk of 
‘the eye’ or ‘the hand’ or ‘the foot’ of God, or 
which describe divine movements such as ‘ passing,’ 
‘dwelling,’ ‘coming,’ ‘standing,* etc,, must be 
understood allegorically, seeing that they express 
transcendental metaphysical truths about the deity. 
But there is another l^ing consideration, "V^at 
about the Scriptural ‘attributes’ of God? Is not 
the misunderstanding of these liable to lead to an 
infringement of both the incorporeaUty and the 
tmity of God ? Maimonides saw real danger here, 
and, therefore, after a severe examination of the 
;ineanings and inter-relations of the different attri- 
^butjea ofGod, he proves the inapplicability of them 
All that can be predicated of God is 


that He exists. God is indefinable. Even to 
assert, as Scripture repeatedly does, His unity, 
jjower, wisdom, eternity, is inadmissible. 

But how, then, can we justify Scripture? By 
assuming, he says, that, owing to the poverty ol' 
language, these' terms must be understood as 
<lescribing not a positive quality but a negative of 
its opposite. Hence to say that ‘God is one’ is 
merely tantamount to saying that God is not a 
plurality. Hence the deity can be described only 
by negative attributes ; and, since the number of 
these is infinite, the positive essence of the deity 
must for ever lie outside human comprehension. 
But, despite all this, the deity is unquestionably 
active in the universe ; He is the creator of the 
cosmos, and the traces of divine design are eveiy- 
where obvious. How are these divine relations 
with the universe to be understood ? ^ Before 
grappling seriously with this subject, Maimonides 
enters into an acute criticism of the views of the 
Mutakallimun, or philosophers of ih^kalam (g'.v.). 
As against Aristotle, who maintained the eternity 
of the universe, these Arabian philosophers de- 
fended the creatio ex nihilo, Maimonides, while 
as a Jew differing on this fundamental point from 
his teacher Aristotle, agreed with the Mutakal- 
limim, but differed from the latter again on 
several other fundamental propositions of theirs. 
Maimonides’ originality of mind as well as his 
fearless liberality of spirit in the investigation of 
religious truth can be clearly gauged in this con- 
nexion. He rejects, as has just been said, the 
propositions of the Mutakallimim — but only as 
propositions, i.c. theories or methods of proof. For 
he accepts their results. He believed, just as 
much as they believed, not only in the ereatiq ex 
nihilo^ but also in the existence, incorporeality, 
and unity of God. On the other hand, while 
opposing Aristotle on the question of the creatio ex 
nihilo^ he practically employs the whole parapher- 
nalia of the Aristotelian cosmology in order to 
prove the creatio ex nihUo, The latter came about 
through the work of a Primal Cause, who is 
identical with the Creator alluded to in the 
Scriptures. From this Primal Cause there emanate 
the intellects of the spheres (these * intellects * are 
identified -with the angels of Holy Writ). All 
changes oh earth are due to the revolutions of the 
spheres, which have souls and are endowed 'with 
intellect. God created the universe by producing 
first the intellects of the spheres, which give to the 
spheres the faculties of existence and motion and 
are thus the fom et origo of the entire universe. 
It is of deepest interest to both the theologian and 
the mystic to note in this connexion the quaint 
Maimonidean exegesis of Gn 1 (MdHseh B^resMth) 
and Ezk 1 [Mddsih MerkdhMh). His whole theoiy 
of emanation {hashpcbd) is a wonderful combination 
of what are usually regarded as two diametrically 
opposite frames of mind, viz. rationalism and 
mysticism. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of matter. 
Maimonides argues agamst this at ^eat length in 
pt, ii. of the ‘ Guide,’ in favour of the creatio ex 
mhilo-r-~not that he btoeved that the latter thesis 
was really provable from Scripture, but because he 
felt it a necessary peg on which to hang the 
essentially Je'wish ^ctrines of miracles, revelation, 
and prophecy. On the latter subject his -riews are 
strikingly origihal but highly debatable. There 
is a strong element of passive ecstasy in prophecy. 
The prophet is wholly the passive instrument m 
the ^vine hand. Imagination is an essential 
element in all prophecy. Prophecy is an impulse 
descending from the Active Intellect to man’s 
intellect and imagination. Can any man become 
a prophet ? No, because, while it is iu the power 
of many a man to bring himself to the Mgh pitch 
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of moral and intellectual perfection whicli prophecy 
necessitates, another factor is still required. This 
factor consists in a special vouchsafing of the 
^vine will, i.e, divine inspiration. A man may be 
intellectually and morally perfect, but may be 
unable to prophesy, because prophecy arises, in the 
last resort, only at the call of a divine Jiat ; and 
the/a^ is arbitrary. 

Maimonides’ subsequent discussions on the nature 
and origin of evil, on belief in divine providence 
and man’s free will (in which he strikingly dis- 
cusses the central problem in the book of Job), on 
the purpose of the Biblical precepts, on the mean- 
ings of the Biblical narratives, on the stages by 
which man comes to hold real communion with the 
divine— all these are treated with a fullness of 
knowledge wdiich makes them a contribution to 
general as well as to Jewish theology. A vein of 
unvarymg optimism permeates his teachings on sin 
and evil. Evil has no positive existence, but is 
merely the absence of good, just in the same sense 
as siclmess denotes the absence of the possession of 
health, or poverty the absence of sufficiency, or 
folly the absence of normal wisdom. In support of 
the argument he quotes Gn 1®^, ‘And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good,* the Midrasliic comment upon which 
is, ‘No evil thing descends from above ’ {B^reshtth 
Eabbd, xviii. 9). Divine providence extends to 
individual human beings, but not to animals, 
plants, or minerals. Here Maimonides differs from 
Aristotle, who held that Providence took no ac- 
count of particulars, because His knowledge was 
limited to universals. Scriptural pass^es are 
quoted in refutation of Aristotle’s views. Can free 
wfid be reconciled with the fact of divine omni- 
science, seeing that the latter must imply pre- 
destination? Numerous passages from Scripture 
are q^uoted in illustration of the difficulty of the 
problem. Maimonides bases his answer on the 
words of Is 65®, *My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways,’ God’s 
knowledge is unique ; and the great mistake that 
men always make is that they persist in thinking 
and speaking of God’s knowledge in the same 
senses as they think and speak of man’s. It is 
identical with His essence, and is independent of 
existence or of time — past, present, and future are 
all the same to God. 

The object of the divine precepts is * to give man 
true knowledge or to remove wrong knowledge, 
or to give a correct ordering of life or to remove 
oppression, or to give a training in good morals or 
to exhort against bad morals. Man’s, final con- 
summation of * knowing ’ €rod can come about only 
after man has perfected himself, not only inwardly, 

I but in all his external relations to society, to the 
State, to the world. Maimonides discusses every 
precept of the Torah with the object of showing 
how fiieir rightful understanding and practice lead 
to this goal. By an ingenious adaptation of Scrip- 
ture he shows that the reason why God ‘ led the 
people about, by the way of the wilderness by the 
ibed sea ’ (Ex 13^®), instead of leading them straight 
to the Promised Land, was in order to give them 
the necessary preliminary training in the endur- 
ance of hardship, in the cultivation of courage in 
face of danger, and in all the social and martial 
qualities which a self-govemiag nation needs. Even 
, so, says he, is it with man. Before he can live on 
the high lev^ of knowing God, he must live on the 
lower level of an obedience to all the divine pre- 
cepts which are the training-ground for his more 
halted rdle. ‘Knowing’ Gcd and ‘loving* Grod 
■'^k-are identical, ■ 

Maimonides inffuenoed all succeeding genera- 
tions of Jewish thought by his introduction of 
what wo nowadays call /.the soientifio spirit* into 


the study of Judaism. Henceforward an anthropo- 
morphic conception of God became impossible. 
God is spirit, and the worship of Him— based as 
this is on the carrying out of the ‘ laws ’ of the OT 
as interpreted by the Rabbis — ^is not a series of 
mechanical performances, but a movement of the 
human spirit towards its divine source. Man’s 
intellect is his greatest asset. Hence Judaism, 
riglitly understood, can never really become fossil- 
ized, seeing that the application of the intellect to 
it cannot but result in a continuous chain of de- 
velopment in consonance with the changing phases 
of human thought as time goes on. idtiiougli 
much of the substance of the ‘Guide’ is now 
obsolete, its encouragement to a freedom of spirit 
in the handling of religious problems will always, 
unlike the dogmatism of the Mishneh TOrnh, 
make its appe^ to the thinker and the moralist. 
Maimonides the liberal philosopher will live on 


long after Maimonides the dogmatic ritualist is 
forgotten. 

The influence of Maimonides on general European 
thought has not yet been adequately appraised. 
The Latin translations of the ‘ Guide ’ in the 13th 


cent, aftected the great Franciscan, Alexander of 
Hales, as well as his contemporary, William 
of Auvergne. The gi*eat Christian scholastics, 
Albertus Magnus and Duns Scotns, drew inspira- 
tion from its pages, Thomas Aquinas’s vmole 
theological system is permeated with the theo- 
logical view-points of Maimonides. What debt, 
if any, Spinoza’s philosophy owes to him is a 
moot point, but that the reading of the ‘Guide’ 
influenced Spinoza’s mode of life is certain. 


Litbratusb.— T he editio princepa ol the MisTineh TCrdh is 
undated, and the place of publication is unknown. Numerous 
subsequent edd. ore those of Soncino, 1490 ; Constantinople, 

1590 ; Amsterdam, 1702 ; Heb. and Eng*., H. H. Bernard, Cam- 
bridge, 1832; Heb. and Germ., Vienna, 1SS9 ; Eng., J. W. 
Pepperoorne, London, 1838, 1863. The editio princepa of the 
' Guide of the Perplexed* appeared first without place or date ; 
then in Heb., Venice, 1551 ; Berlin, 1701 ; in Lat., Paris, 1V20 ; 
Basel, 1629; in Germ., Krotoschin, 1839; in Arab, and Fr., 

S. Munk, Svols., Paris, 1856-66; Ital., Leghorn, 1879-81; Eng., 

S vols., M. Friedlander, London, 1835, 2nded. ini vol., do. 1DU4. 

The commentary on the Mishnah was first published at Naples, 

1492, and is accessible in the Lat. tr. of W. Sureuhusius, in his 
Mishnay Amsterdam, 1098-1703. 

On the life and works of Maimonides, the following should be 
consulted : Peter Beer, Leben und Wirhen dea Maimonides, 
Prague, 1834 ; A. Geiger, Moaea b&ii Maimwi, Breslau, 1850; 

I. M. Jost, Israelitische Annalen, Frankfort, 1839, p. 30S, ed. 

1840, p. 32, AUg, Gesch., Berlin, 1832, iv. 116, and Geaeh, des 
JudenthurnSj Leipzig, 1867-59, xl 480 ; S. Munk, Notice mr 
Joseph ben Jahoudah, Paris, 1842, and in Archives Israel., do. 

1851, p, 819 ; S. B. Scheyer, JDas psgchologisclie System des 
Maimonides, Frankfort, 1845 ; A. Benisch, SPuro Lectures on the 
Life and Writings of Maimonides, London, 1847 ; A. Bukofzer, 
Mavinonidesim Eampf mit seinen neuesten Biographen, Berlin, 

1844; P. Lebrecht, *Ueber die Apostasie des Maimonides,* 
in Afagazin fiir Literatur des In- und Auslandcs, do. 1844, 
no. 62 ; F, Wtistenfeld, Ge8e}t. derarctbisehenAerzte, GSttingea, 

1882, p. 110 ; E. Carmoly, Histoire des midecins juifs, Brussels, 

1844, p. 62 ; M. Steinschneider, Cat. Lib. Heb. in Bib. Bodl., 
Berlin, 1862-60, cols. 1861rl942, UehersetAungen,6.o. 

ISdSiipassim^LiearabiseheLiteraiurderJuden, Frankfort, 1902, 

9 158, and ‘Sammluog Gedichten fiber Maimonides,’ in K6bhe^' 
'a2-Tddh,BeiSxa, 1886 and 1886 ; I. H. Weiss, TeUmudh, i., 

Vienna, 1881, no. 6 ; M. Joel, Die Religion^kilosophie dea Moses 
ben Maimon, Breslau, 1859 ; D. Kaufmann, Die Gesehiehte der 
Attributenlehre. Gotha, 1877, 363 ; S. Rubin, Spinoza und 

Maimonides, Vienna, 1868 ; M. Eisler, Vorle8U7igen iiber die 
jiidisohm Pkilosopken des MUtelalters, do. 1870; D. Rosin, 

Die Ethik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876; W. Bacher, Die , . 
Biheleseegese Moses MaimUnPs, Strassburg, 1897 ; H. Kahan, * 
Eat Moses Maimemides dem Krypto-Alohammed^mimm gehvL 
digt L Berlin, 1899 ; A. Berliner. * Zur Ehrenrettung dea Mai- . / 
monides,* in Israelit. Monatasehmft, do. 1901, no. 6 ; L.,pdnner,\ ^ r; 
Die dJieste astronomiseke Sehr^t des Maimmides^ Wfirahurg, - 
1902; W. Bacher, M. Brann, D. Simonson#; Ji'GutfctDahiij v,. 
Moses ben Maimon ; sein Leben, s&ine IFeri# 

Leipzig, 1908 ; L* M. Simmons, . 

don, 1888 ; K. Pearson, * Mfdmosides and Spinoza/ fin mud, 
viiL [1888] 888; J. Gnttmann# JWe Sehomii* des dre^hnten „ 
Jahrkmderts, Br^u, 1602, p>.10 ^ L Fmdlilnden DerSprach- 
gebvawh des Maimonidet^ k, / Amhisch^^iaoh. X<exikon/ 
FwaikfOrt, 1902;- D. Yelltti and L Abrahams, Maiitto^udes, 
London, 1908 ; H. Graet^ GesMUcMe der Juden, vi. 810, Eng. , 
tar., KL ehs. xiu.-xV.^ London, 189^ Heb. tr, by S. P. Babbmo* 
yiik, Warsaw, 1890-98; *Mo«8 Maimon/ in ix, 73 ff. ; 
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‘ Maimonides,’ in PRE^ xii. 80-84 ; Louis- Germain Levy, La 
3I4taphi/sique de 3faini07iide, Dijon, 1905, and * Maimonide, in 
Collection aes grands pkilosophest Pans, 1911 ; J. Munz, 
ien Maimon : sein Lebeii und seme WcrkCf Frankfort, lOlii ; 
J. I. Gorfnkle, The Eight Chapters of Maiimnides on Ethics, 
New York, 1912. J, ABELSON. 

MAJHWAR, MANJHI.— A non-Aryan tribe 
numbering, Majliwar 14,210, Manjhi4933, according 
to the Census of 1911, and found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, Central Pro- 
vinces, Berar, and Assam. The name is usually 
derived from Skr. madhyat in the sense of ‘ head- 
man,’ and ethnologically they are closely connected 
with the Gonds and KharwSrs (wv.). 

In the United Provinces the Majhwar possess a 
well-marked system of totemistic exogamous divi- 
sions, some being named from trees, animals, or 
birds, each of which is held sacred and not injured 
or eaten by the members of the division who take 
their name from it. The tribal legend describes 
the rescue of their forefathers by a tortoise ; they 
therefore worship the tortoise, and will not injm-e 
or kill it. Their death rites recognize the survival 
of the soul after death, and they take measures to 
prevent the return of the malignant spirits of the 
dead, particularly those who have died by accident 
or in some tragic way. But some of the ancestral 
^irits are supposed to be re-ineamated in their 
descendants, or in a calf which is taken care of and 
not used in ploughing. At marriages a fowl and 
spirituous liquor are offered to ancestors, and in 
their honour the jpatdrl, or tribal priest, offers a 
fire sacrifice (homa). Among the special tribal 
deities of the Majli-war may be mentioned Dulha 
Deo, the spirit of a bridegi'oom who in the olden 
days perished in a specially tragic way. As is 
the case with the cognate tribes, there is, in their 
beliefs, a clear distinction between those who live 
more or less within the range of Hindu influence 
and those who are less exposed to it. The former 
worship, under the title of Mahadeva, ‘ the great 
god’— a name of Siva — a deity who seems to be 
identical with Bara Deo, ‘the great god’ of the 
- Gonds, both of whom are believed to use the ox 
as a ‘vehicle’ {vahana). This cult has a basis of 
phallicism, which is more clearly seen in the wor- 
ship of Lingo or Lingal (Skr. lihga, the phallic 
symbol). The pafdrlj at his periodical visits to 
his parishioners, worships Manadeva by rattling 
a number of iron rings fixed on a staff*. The col- 
lective village-gods are impersonated by a male 
deity Dih (Pers. dih, ‘the village’), whose name at 
least is of modern origm, while his female counter- 
part is known as the Deoharin (Hindi deuhrd, Skr. 
devagflia, * house of the gods ’), so named because 
she occupies the village-shrine, a mass of rude 
stones piled under a sacred tree, usually the sal 
{Shorea robiista). More advanced members of the 
hibe identify her with the Hindu Devi. The shrine 
contains a water vessd, over wliich a red flag is 
. hung, and the seat of the deify is a little mud 
plaltform on which offerings are laid and a fire 
sacrifice is performed. . The officiant at these rites 
is the haigd (g'.-y.), the village medicine-man, who 
holds a goat or fowl facing the east and sacrifices 
it by cutting off the , head and allowing a little 
blood to drop on the platfom. The worshipper, 
his friends, and the priest then and there cook and 
eat the flesh. Ho blood sacrifice is offered to an- 
cestors, but flesh' cooked by the wife of the eldest 
' - son (perhaps a survival of mother-right) is .offered" 

■ in the family kitchen, where the honoured dead 
. are supposed to live. When they eat they throw 
.. .. a. little food on the ground for the eari^h-goddess. 

; - , Women may be present at the worship oi the 
/>y -. higher gods, but not at that of the village-cities. 
They alw propitaate a number of demons of evil 
^ch as Turkin, tke ghost of a Turk or. 


Muhammadan woman, and her consort Barwat, 
who rule ail the mountain-spirits of the neigh'^ur- 
hood. Other spirits inhabit streams and water- 
l^ools, and with these are joined the snake-gods — 
the Nag and his consort, the Nagin. A special 
tribal rite is the worship of the sacred karama tree 
{Ncmclea parvifolia), which is ceremonially cut 
down and brought into the village, where the 
people dance round it to the beating of drums. 
The rite is probably, like similar rites in other 
parts of the world described by J. G. Frazer 
(GB®, pt. L, The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 247 ff.)i 
a form of symbolical or imitative magic to j)romote 
the fall of rain and the fertility of the people, their 
crops, and cattle (W. Crooke, PB- ii. 94 ff’.). Only 
the more Hinduized members of the tribe employ 
Brahmans, the real priests being the paidn and 
daigd, who are usually drawn from the more primi- 
tive allied tribes, which are believed to preserve 
unimpaired the knowledge of the local cults. 
Fetishism, so called, appears in the reverence for 
the sacred chain (gnrdct) hung in the village shrine, 
with which hysterical girls are beaten in order to 
Cive out the evil spirit supposed to cause such 
attacks. The belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, 
and omens is wide-spread. 

Literature. — W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North' 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 413 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

MAL, male, MAL pah aria.— a non- 
Aryan tribe, containing various groups, number- 
ing, Mai 2,135,329, Mai Paharia 54,069, at the 
Census of 1911, and found in the greatest numbers 
in Madras, Haidarabad, and Bengal. 

The inter-relations of the North and South 
groups have not been clearly ascertained, but they 
seem to be, to a large extent, ^ure Dravidians, and 
those in the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal are closely 
allied to the Oraons (^.v.). The Mai, a cultivat- 
ing caste in W. and Central Bengal, are mainly 
Hindus, and few vestiges of primitive beliefs can 
be traced among them. The snake - goddess, 
Manasa, is their special guardian, and they also 
worship the local village - deities. The earliest 
account of their religion in the Rajmahal Hills is 
that by Shaw, which has been supplemented by 
Risley and Dalton. 

* At the head of their S 3 "stera stands the Sun called Dharmer 
Gosain, and represented by a roughly-hewn post set up in front 
of each house. He is worshipped with offerings of fowls, goats, 
sindup [red lead], and oil at the commencement of the harvest 
season, and at other times when any misfortune befalls the 
family. When people are gathered together for this purpose, 
the village headman, who acts as priest, goes round the congre- 
gation vnth an egg in his hand, and recites the names of certain 
spirits. He then throws away the egg, apparently as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, and enjoins the spirits to hold aloof and 
abstain from troubling the sacrifice * (Risley, TC, ii. 67). 

Shaw describes various gods inferior in rank to 
the sun-god. Whenever a tiger, smallpox, or any 
other plague attacks the village, Ruksey or RaksI 
is supposed to desire that a shrine should be raised 
for mm. Accordingly the demdrWy or tribal priest, 
is directed to search mr the god. He gets a branch 
of the stdl tree, and gum benjamin is burned, wMeh 
he smells. He is thus enabled to point out a place 
where he directs the people to dig, and the god, in 
the shape of a sacred black stone, is discovered. 
The mdnjh% or headman, then sets out in search 
of a large tree, under the shade of which he places 
the stone, and encloses it with a stone fence and 
hedge. A fowl and a goat are sacrificed, and the 
headman or spuie other worthy person does wor- 
ship to. th^. and then ^etires {Asiatio Bes, iv. 
46 f.). This god at the present day is the tutelary 
deity of strong drink, who is worshipped by the 
■ heswLman before he bemns to distil liquor tom the 
fre^ crop of mahua (Bassia latifolia) (Risley, ii. 
57). Chal, or Chalnad^ presides over a. group of 
villages, but he is not wdr^ipped until some 
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plagiae attacks the people, wlieu \lmdamano dreams 
that a shrine should be raised, and the god, when 
found in the shape of a stone, is placed under a 
muhmum tree near the village, the stone mider- 
going no change in form from the chisel {Asiatic 
Bes. iv. 48 f.). Goats and pigs are usually offered 
to him, but the triennial sacrifice of a cow, men- 
tioned by Shaw, seems now to have fallen into 
disuse (Risley, ii. 68). 

The first worship performed by young men is 
offered to Pan Gosain, god of the road, but it is 
not undertaken till some accident has induced the 
worshipper to consult an exorcist, who decides 
whether a sacrifice will be acceptable. 

On the day of thanksgiving at harvest he proceeds to a liigh 
road, and clears a space under the shade of a young hel tree 
{JSgle marmelo8), in the centre of which he plants a Draiich of 
the muhmum tree. Round it he makes marks with red paint 
and, laying some rice and an egg decorated with three strealts of 
vermilion near the sacred branch, he invokes the god of the 
highway to protect him on his journeys. A cock is sacrificed, 
some of the blood being dropped on the branch, and the offer- 
ing is cooked and eaten by the worshipper and his friends. The 
rite concludes with the breaking of the egg, and is never re- 
peated unless the person concerned should meet with an accident 
in travelling {Asiatic Res. iv. 51 f.). 

At present the offering prescribed for the god is a 
white goat, and the sacrifice is very expensive, 
owing to the large amount of rice-beer which must 
he offered to the god and then drunk by the 
assembled worshippers (Risley, i. 58). 

‘The tutelary deity of the village, spoken of by Lieutenant 
Shaw under the name of Dwara Qosain [god of the doorway], 
is now called Bdra-Pwjlri, because he is supposed to live in a 
temple with twelve doors. The whole village worship him in 
the month of Magh [Jan.-Feb.]. Colonel Dalton suggests that 
this god may perhaps be the same as the Oraon Darii. Kul 
Qosain, “ the Ceres of the mountaineers,” and Autga, the god 
of hunting, appear not to be known at the present day. Qumo 
Gosain, or the god of the pillar, is represented in every house- 
hold by the wooden post ignnio) which supports the main 
rafters of the roof. On this the blood of a slain goat is sprinkled 
to propitiate the spirits of ancestors. The fact that this god 
is common to the Mdlds and Mdl Pahdrisls, and is worshipped by 
both in the same way, seems to tell strongly in favour of the 
common origin of the two tribes. As in Lieutenant Shaw's 
time Chamda Gosain still ranks high among the tribe, and de- 
mands offerings on a larger scale than any other god ’ (Risley, 
ii. 58). 

At the present day the priests of the tribe are said 
to he the demanos^ 'who were originally diviners ; 
but it is declared that generally the dmmno does 
not officiate as priest, but merely directs the village 
headman, head of the household, or other influen- 
tial person chosen for the occasion (i&.). 

The religion of the Mai Paharias is of much the 
same type. Their chief god is the sun, who is 
addressed as Gosain, ‘Lord,’ and to whom an offer- 
ing of rice is presented and then given to a goat, 
wliich is decapitated by a blow from behind. The 
meat is cooked, and served up at a feast, of which 
the neighbours partake. The head alone, which 
is regarded as sacred food {prasad), is carefully 
reserved for the members of the family. Next in 
honour to the sun are Dharti Matfi, Mother Earth ; 
her servant or, as some say, her sister, GarSmi ; 
and Singhbahini, ‘ she who rides on a tiger,’ who 
rules tigers, snakes, scorpions, and all manner of 
noisome beasts. The tribe also performs the 
Jearavim rite, dancing round the sacred tree (see 
Majhwar), Chordanu, ‘the thief demon,’ is a 
malevolent spirit, who must be propitiated by 
sacrifice and the ofiering of the firstfruits of the 
crop, which, as usual, are under tabu (J. G. Frazer, 
pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the WM, 
London, 1912, ii. 48 tt'). To Mahadana eggs ar? 
the appropriate offering. Gumo Go^caln, the house 
pillar, represents the la7'es of the household, and 
every village has its own tutelary deity, which 
lives in a sdl tree {Shorea robtesta). This is 
periodically daubed with red lead, and may on no 
account be cut down. 

larBltATUEB,-— T. Shaw, ‘ On the Inhabitants of the Hills near 
. R^yajmahall,* in Asiatic Reseat'ches, iv. [Loudon, 17981 31 ff. ; 
, H. H, Risley, Tribes and Pastes of Calcutta, 1891, ii. 


45 ff., 51 ff., 06 ff.; E. T. Dalton, Besaiptii'c Et/tnolngi/ of 
Bengali do. 1873, pp. ISSff., 2GSff. ; a popular account of the 
Paharias, mainly based on the above authorities, uill be found 
in F. B. Bradley- Birt, The iStory of an Incium Wpland, 
Loudon, 1906, pp, 7 ff., 28V ff. W. CrOOKE. 

MALABAR JEWS.— See Jews in Cochin 
(Malabar). 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. — The religious 
beliefs and customs of the natives of the 
numerous isles of the Malay Archipelago, all of 
them belonging to the great Malay o- Polynesian 
family,^ were certainly in the main identical, but, 
owing to historical facts and foreign influences, 
by far the greater part of the population have 
forsaken their ancestral creed. The native 
population, with insignificant exceptions, of Java 
and Sumatra, except most Battak, profess 
Muhammadanism, as do the Macassars, Buginese, 
Mandarese, Bimanese, and some other tribes of 
the West and North coast of Celebes, and of 
Borneo ; the small islands of Ternate and Tidore 
are also peopled by Mulian>madan3. The Balinese 
in Bali and Lombok are Saivites, with a sprink- 
ling of Buddhists, whereas the Sassaks of Lombok 
are followers of Islam. Christianity is the pre- 
vailing religion in Amboina, the Minahassa, the 
Sangir, and Talaut Islands, and has an increasing 
number of adherents among the Battak, Torajas, 
Sawuuese, and Rottinese ; Roman Catholic 
natives are chiefly found in the Eastern part of 
Flores. Some small communities of converts to 
, Christianity are also found in Java. 

I. Animism. — The religion of the pagan tribes 
of the Archipelago is wliat is generally denoted 
as animism. In speaking of the beliefs prevail- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula Skeat rightly says : 

‘The root-idea seems to be an all-pervadingf Animism, 
involving a certain common vital principle (s&mangat) in Man 
and Nature, which, for want of a more suitable word, has been 
here called the Soul. The application of this general theory 
of the universe to tlie requirements of the indindual man 
constitutes the Magic Art, which, as conceived by the Malays, 
may be said to consist of the methods by which this Soul, 
whether in gods, men, animals, vegetables, minerals, or what 
not, may be influenced, captured, subdued, or in some way 
made subject to the will of the magician.' 

All this applies to the pagan Indonesians, and, 
in many respects, also to the natives who have 
adopted another religion and, in their own opinion, 
are sincerely attached to it. 

Sumangati with dialectic variations, is the 
general word with the Malays also in Indonesia 
for ‘soul,’ ‘vital force,’ penetrating the whole 
body, but distinct from the latter, so that it can 
leave the body temporarily, e.g.y in dreams, and 
finally at death. The Macassars and Buginese 
use the same word, swnaiiga, s-miangS with 
the same meaning. The Battak use the term 
Undii iondi for exactly the same idea; and the 
Dayaks have humba7*uant amintet amiroi, blua, 
ana other d^^ctic variations of the same word. 
With the Torajas in Central Celebes the usual 
term is tanoana, properly ‘ homunculus ’ ; another 
expression is toago, or limlayOi i.e. ‘shadow’’, 
(Jav. wayang, Mai. bayang). When the soul 
temporarily leaves the body, it assumes the foxm 
of a homunculus or an animal. A man whose 
soul thus goes fortli in order to feed upon the 
souls of others appears in the sliape of a deer, 
pig, crocodile, monkey, buffalo, or cat. Like 
many other Indonesians, the Torajas believe that 
there are witches who can separate their head 
and entrails from their body in order to suck 
the blood of sleeping persons. Such beings may 
be compared with tlie Mai. pe^mnggalans^ 
‘vampires.’ , 

iWith the doubtful exception of the people of Temate 
Tidore, Halmahera (Gilolo). 

2 Malay MagiCt London, 1900, p. 679 f. 
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The word for ‘ soul * in Nias is noso, which, like 
Skr. pmna and Gr. vvsvpxt, is properly the * breath 
of life/ and then ‘life/ ‘vitality/ The same 
may be said of nawa (Jav., Mai. etc.). There 
are several other Indonesian words for ‘ soul ^*<7. j 
Tontembuan imttkuj^ nimukuT, Sangir himuhiule, 
Bentenan himttkur^ Ponosakan dimuknr. 

The common belief is that not only men, but 
also animals, vegetables, and minerals have a 
soul. The Ngaju Layaks make a distinction 
between hamharuan and gana^ the former belong- 
ing to men, animals, rice, and money, the latter 
to slaves, some trees, and things. The gana, like 
the hamharuan^ can leave its abode and appear in 
the shape of a human being to men in dreams. 

The soul leaves the body at death, and returns 
to its origin, the creator, or passes, directly or 
indirectly, into another human body, an animal, 
or a plant. The residuum of the individual, how- 
ever, continues a shadowy existence as spirit. 
Such a spirit of the dead is called lia%i among the 
Ngaju Dayaks, and diau^ andiaxi, among the 
Olo Dusun. It is commonly believed that 
the liau goes forthwith to Lewu liau, the spirit 
land, which it often leaves to roam in the woods 
or haunt its burial-place. During that time it is 
often harmful to tne survivors, particularly by 
causing disease. 

The common word for ‘spirit’ in Battak is 
h&gu^ Nias heghu, which not only denotes the 
spirit of the departed, in which ease we may 
translate it by ‘ghost,’ ‘spectre,’ but is applied 
also to superhuman beings, demons, and gods. 
The Torajas use the term anga for the spirit of 
the dead, and, in particular, anittc for the spirits 
of chieftains and heroes. This word anitxv^ or 
mVw, so wide-spread throughout the whole area 
of the Malayo-Polynesians, in Formosa, the 
Philippines, and the isles of the Pacific, is the 
common term for the ghosts of ancestors in 
the Moluccas, Timor, and Rotti. The Rottinese 
use it also for demons, whereas the Hill Torajas 
apply it to their gods, who, in fact, are deified 
ancestors. In general it is difficult to distinguish 
the ghosts of the departed from tlie spmts of 
higher beings or gods, but among some Torajas, 
who use the term lamjaa^ we find that a distinction 
is made between higher and lower lamoas. 

According to R. H. Godrington {The Melanesians^ Oxford, 
1891, p. 124 f.), * it must not be supposed that every ghost 
becomes an object of worship. A man in danger may call 
upon his father, his grandfather, or his uncle ; his nearness of 
kin is sufficient ground for it. The ghost who is to be wor- 
shipped is the spirit of a man who in his lifetime bad mana 
In him.* 

The same may be said with reference to the 
people in the Malay Archipelago, and not the 
heathen exclusively. The ghosts of difierent 
kinds are not equal in power. The Karo Battak 
hold the ghosts of stillborn children in particular 
awe, making little houses for them, and honour- 
ing them yyith. offerings. The inhabitants of the 
Luang Sermata Isles believe that the ghosts of 
those who have died a violent death are most 
powerful and zealous to help their kinsfolk. In 
Halmahera the ghosts of persons killed in war 
or by accident are calletl diliki in Galelarese, 
dililcmi in Tobelorese. They are more powerful 
than other ghosts, protecting the living, especially 
in battle,^ and are worshipped in the village 
temple. The Torajas also honour the ghosts of 
those who have fallen in battle. 

To another category of ghosts belongs the 
protecting genius of places, regarded as the 
founder of a village or the common ancestor of 
the population. .In Java every village honours 
the ghost of its founder, the tjdhal desa^ with 
■■ 1 For farther particulars see M. J. van Baarda, Woordenlijst 
finhetJ^lareesoh-hollaiiuscK^ p. 98; A. Hueting, Tobdoreesch- 
hoUvnd^ Woordenboekt The Hague, 1908, p. 61. 


j frequent offerings. The tutelary deity of a place 
is called danghgmxg^ i.c. ‘the god’; as the name 
implies, he is not a giiost, but a supernatural 
being. The worship of tlie reputed founder of a 
settlement is very common in the ^Moluccas. The 
Galelarese call the genius of a village and the 
forefather of its people ivongd. 

The Indonesians in general live in constant 
dread of innumerable ghosts, who are mostly 
malignant, and therefore must be propitiated by 
offerings or warded off by other means. Most 
feared is the pontianakf a word which with slight 
variations recurs in the whole archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Philippines. The 
pontianak is the reputed ghost of a woman who 
has died in childbirth and, out of jealousy, 
penetrates the bodies of pregnant women to kill 
the unborn children. Usually she is thought to 
have the shape of a bird,^ but to be invisible when 
she approaches her victim. In the archipelago 
the customary prophylactic against her insidious 
attempt is to suspend the thorny branches of a 
certain lemon-tree, the fruits of which are also 
employed as a means of repelling ghosts (for 
other means see Kruijt, ITet Animmne, pp. 245- 
251). 

All sorts of diseases are ascribed to the baleful 
influence both of ghosts and of other spirits. 
Especially in Nias we find several names of beghus 
\ who are held responsible for the appearance of 
different diseases and evils. It is no wonder that 
the people employ every means in their power to 
cure sickness or to prevent tlu*eatening attacks. 
In apprehension of the danger which may accrae 
from the dead, the Malays take care that the dead 
body is so treated that the ghost may not return. 
With many tribes one of the symbolical means of 
doing this is to scatter ashes, as if to blind the 
ghost.® The relatives of a deceased person have to 
undergo a longer or shorter period of mourning, 
during which they must wear the conventional 
mourning dress, observe certain restrictions in the 
use of food and drink, and refrain from amuse* 
ments. At the end of this period it is customary 
for some tribes to offer human sacrifices, the ruling 
idea responsible for this custom apparently being 
that the ghost ought to be given a companion by 
way of propitiation. 

It is commonly believed that the ghosts of the 
dead remain for some time in the neighbourhood 
of their former dwelling, whence the .custom of 
erecting a hut in which to place the necessary 
•offerings. With some Indonesians it is usual to 
prepare a bed of state for the ghost during the first 
days after the death. Even the Christians of 
Amboina and the Sangir Isles believe that the 
dead man pays a visit to his former home on the 
third day. 

The ghosts continue to wander and meet with 
all sorts of difficulties before finally reaching the 
realm of the dead, which is situated somewhere 
in the West. When they are supposed to have 
arrived there, a great commemorative feast is ar- 
ranged, such as the tiwah^ of the Ngaju Dayaks 
and the tengke and the moxnpemate of the Western 
Bare’e Tor^as.'^ For the ceremonies of the feast 
among the Dayaks of Sarawak see Ling Roth, The 
Natives of Sarateak, L 20^-2l0i 
In the primitive belief of the less civilized 
Indonesiahs ^ere is a bond of connexion between 
a dead man and his body, chiefly his bones. It is 
usually the skull that is used as a medium for 


1 But cf. Skeat, p. S25 f . 

3 See, tor oito peculiar action, Kruijt, pp. 251-268, and cf. 
Skeat, p. 826. rr 

3 Described in Hardeland, Dajackseh^deutsohes Wbrterbueh, 

p. eosff. 

p Adriani-Kruijt, D$ Bare*e-spreJeende ToradjaSt 
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communication. It is preserved with great piety, 
honoured with offerings, and worshipped. Not 
seldom a magic iiowcr is ascribed to parts of the 
body, which thus come to be in reality miracle- 
worlcing relies. Another medium of communica- 
tion is found in idols representing the deified 
ancestors ; these are held to be inspired after diie 
initiation. Sucli images are very numerous in 
Nias, where they are called adUi and occur also in 
Ceram and in some parts of Borneo. The Battak 
have no idols of particular ancestors, but keep two 
puppets in their liouses, one male, the other female, 
cafied Silaon (‘ the primeval ones ’), or Debata idup 
(‘deities of life’). They seem to represent the 
primordial couple from whom mankind is sprung. 
Among the Ngaju Dayaks puppets called Iwmpa- 
tong represent the ghost {gana) of the slaves of the 
deceased at the tiwah) but the term has also the 
more general meaning of ‘ puppet.* The Toraja 
tribes, on the other hand, except the To Lage and 
To Onda’e, have no images, but wooden masks 
(pemia). Stones are also objects of worship, as 
well as certain earthen pots or urns, which are 
regarded as saered and inspired. 

2. Shamanism, — The belief that persons, dur- 
ing madness, epilepsy, and sometimes abnormal 
states of mind, are possessed by spirits has led to 
attempts to reproduce the same pnenomenal con- 
ditions in order to get into contact with spirits 
to learn from them what medicines to apply or 
how to act in matters of importance. The medium 
through whom the spirits manifest themselves is 
the shaman, who is brought into a state of mental 
abnormality by artificial means, the rites employed 
for this purpose being multifarious among the 
peoples of Indonesia, but, in general, similar to 
what we find elsewhere— among the Buriats 
(g-.v.). 

The Battak distinguish the shaman {sibaso) from 
the priest {datu). Though their functions are not 
seldom analogous, there is this difference between 
them ; the former acts unconsciously, under in- 
spiration, whereas the latter gives his decision, 
based upon his knowledge of the books of his craft, 
in full consciousness, with the Dayak tribes it is 
a priest or priestess who acts as medium. The 
dayong of the Kayans is a priestess who sends her 
own soul to bring back the soul {hlua) of a sick 
person, or to conjure up the ghost of the dead. 
The manang, a w’ord pro^ly meaning ‘ one who 
exercises power,* is with the Sea Dayaks the man 
who is able to meet and converse with spirits. The 
same character belongs to tYiewaUan^ belian, hasir, 
or dayang of other Dayaks. Such persons are more 
properly^ medicine-men than priests or shamans. 
Yet it is true that in doing their work they 
occasionally show signs of ecstasy caused by their 
being inspired. A peculiar kind of shamanism, 
which, however, is of foreign origin, is found in 
Halmahera.^ 

3. Fetishism,— Various substances are supposed 
to conceal a powerful soul within themselves. 
They are therefore held sacred and worshipped in 
one way or another in the hope that by their 
power some desired object may be attained. All 
over the archipelago we find the use of so-called 
thunder-stones, chiefly as a means of gaining in- 
vulnerability in battle or as a preservative against 
lightning. Not less common is the belief in the 
wonderful efiects attending the possession of the 
bessbar,^ A high sacredness is attached to stones 

vof a ceiliain nneommon. shape, especially in the 
. eastern isles of the archipelago. In Timor the 
finder of such a stone, considered to be the abode 
of a spirit, puts it on a sacred place and 

I See von Bwrda, 5.9. * DjUiL* 

- * For the: ideas ot tbe Ways in the Peninsula see She&t, pp. 
19&-197, S75 ; see also foQevtesr article,; 


brings sacrifices to it. It looks as if such a sacred 
stone is a rude form of idol, for idols also are 
inhabited by the deity. Various other fetishes 
are used as amulets, and a prophylactic fetish 
railed matakaii is in common use. It consists of a 
collection of leaves and sticks, which are hung in 
fruit trees to repel thieves. AVith the Torajas and 
Dayaks the suspended materials are mostly of a 
sjnnpathetic character. 

4. Mythology. — In general it may be said that 
the pagan Indonesians recognize the existence of 
real gods, and that the supreme god is the creator, 
more or less directly, of the world and the pre- 
server of it, and punishes the transgressors of his 
laws. In the Molnccas and the South-Eastern 
Isles the supreme deity is generally known under 
the name of Upu Lero (with dialectic variations). 
The word means * Lord Sun * — a sufficient proof of 
his origin. Upu Lero may be identified with Upu 
Langi, i.e. ‘Lord Heaven.’ The earth is a female 
deity, and represents the female principle, who, in 
the West monsoon, is impregnated and fructified 
by the male pnnciple, Lord Sun-Heaven. Simi- 
larly, the Torajas recognize two supreme powers : 
Ilai, ‘the Man,’ and Indara, ‘the Maiden’; these 
formed men, but not animals or plants. In the 
Minahassa Muntnmuntu is the sun and lawgiver. 
In the confused mythological lore of Nias we find 
Lowa Langi represented as the creator of men, 
though he himself is not primordial, but came 
forth from the bud of a tree. His counterpart is 
Lature, the chief of the evil spirits, who, curiously 
enough, is said to have his seat in the sun ; he is 
the master of all that is perishable. The highest 
god of the Toba Battak is Ompn mula jadi na 
bolan, * the Great Lord Origin of the Creation * ; 
and his subordinates are the three gods Debata na 
tolu : Batara guru, Soripada, and Mangala bulan. 
The use of the somewhat coiTupt Sanskrit words 
is sufficient proof of forei^ influence, but the 
name of the highest god is original. Bhatara 
Guru is a title of Siva among the Saivites in 
ancient Java. Among the Karo Battak he is the 
highest god; and likewise among the Macassars 
and Buginese in former times. The Sanskrit word 
hkattdra^ in some more or less changed form, is 
found in many Indonesian languages in the sense 
of * god * or ‘ mvine being.’ So the Ngaju Dayaks 
call the creator Mahatara, but also Hatalla or 
Mahatalla, borrowed from Arabic Allah ta^dld; 
and the same name is used by the Manyan Dayaks. 
With the Sea Dayaks petara or b^ara is a name 
for higher beings. Thoroughly original is the 
word for the supreme being in Halmahera, viz. 
Galelarese Giki'moh Tobelorese Gihiri-moiy the 
‘ First Being.* The moon plays a considerable 
part in the myths, but not in the cult ; but there 
are traces that formerly it was otherwise. In the 
belief of the people of Babar Rarawolai, the war- 
god, has his seat in the moon, with nine female 
ministers. 

The host of minor deities or demi-gods is so great 
that only a few classes can be mentioned here. 
The sangiangs of the Ngaju Dayaks are benevo-., 
lent denii-gods related to men. The most powerful 
of them is Tempon telon 5 his principal ^funotioh 
is to conduct the ghosts to the land of spirit^.; Thd 
djatas (from Skr. devatd) are w^tter-gwe,, 
ministers are the crocodiles.. Jhe Avatw-spirits 
are called taghazangarf^fa hi Niae. , The mntus 
and karUu$ns of the Ngaja Dayaks are malimant 
spirits, or demons, wheteS© is considered 

^ the Sarawak Daj^ais to be a helpful spirit. 
The Jwfief that demohs make their appearance in 
the shape of ' anal^ dogs, pigs, crocodiles, tor- 
toises^ arid in^ is very general. The Kayans have 
a great milnber. of gods— a god of war, three 
g^s of life, a god of storms and thunder, of fire, 
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of harvest, of the waters, and of insanity, and 
the gods who conduct ghosts to the subterranean 
world. Above all these gods or demons stands 
Laki Teiiangan, whose wife is Doh Tenangan, the 
patroness of women. Laki Tenangan is identical 
with Pa Silong of the Klemantans, and Bali Pony- 
long of the Kenyalis. 

5. Nature - worship. — Nature - w'orship in its 
widest sense finds its expression in the sacred 
character of mountains, volcanoes, seas, and rivers, 
all of them being inhabited and ruled by super- 
human powers. 

LiTRRATUiiB.~ThG following ia only a selection from the writ- 
ings relative to the subject. N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare'e-sprekende Toradjas van Midden-CelebeSy Batavia, 1912 ; 
M. J. van Baarda, Woordanlijst van het Galelareesch-hoUandsch, 
The Hague, 1895 ; J. von Brenner, Bemch hei den Kannihalen 
SumatmSi Wurzburg, 1894; C. Brooke, Ten Years in Sara^ 
wakt London, 1860 ; L. N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘ Godsdienst eii 
biigeloof der Niassers,* Tijdschri^ van het Bataviaasch Genoot- 
senap van Kunsten en \Vete 71 sekappeny xxvi. [1880]; J. A. 
Fehr, Der Niass&r im Lehen und Sterhen^ Barmen, 1901 ; 
W. H. Furness, The Bcme-Life of So-nieo Bead-hunters^ 
Pluladelphia, 1902 ; N. Graafland, De Minahassa, Rotterdam, 
1867-69 ; H. J. Grijzea, * Mededeelingen omtrent Beloe of 
Midden Timor,’ Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Qenoot- 
schap van Kunsten en Wetemchappen, xliv. [1904] ; B. Hagrea, 
‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Battareligion,' Tijdsehr, van het 
Batav. Genootsek^t xxviii. [1883]; A. Hardeland, Daia/^sch- 
deutsches W6)rt4rbuch, Amsterdam, 1868 ; J. L. van Hasselt, 
VolksbeschHjving van Midden - Sumatra^ Lej’den, 1881-82; 
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MALAY PENI NSULA. — i. Geography. - 
The Malay Pefiinsula, a long scimitar-shaped 
piece of land, stretches from Burma and Siam to 
Singapore. Its length from the northernmost ex- 
. i^miw to the southern confines of Johor, immedi- 
acy^ £0 the north of the island of Singapore, is 
ra^a under 1000 miles ; its breadth varies from 
36 . miles to less than 200 miles at the broadest 
' parL' The result is that the peninsiila, though 
dist^ctly a part of. the mainland, is insular in 


character rather than continental. At a com- 
paratively late geological ]>eriod its southern half 
was indeed actually insular, being at this time 
joined to the island of {Sumatra, and entirely 
separated from the northern portion. The line of 
division ran, somewhat roughly, from Singorji on 
the one side to Perils on the other, and it may^ be 
observed that at the very point where this line 
traverses the peninsula a marked change in the 
flora and distinct ethnographical differences occur. 
Tlie lower and more properly Malayan portion of 
the peninsula is separated from that to the north 
by a low divide. The backbone of the peninsula 
is formed by ranges, mainly of granite formation, 
the source of numerous rivers and streams which 
drain the country. The ranges are steep and pre- 
cipitous, rising to 7000 or 8000 ft. and containing 
stanniferous and sporadic auriferous deposits. The 
\vild aborigines make their homes chiefly on the 
foot-hills, but they are also found on the main 
mountain complex to a height of upwards of 3000 
feet. The upland valleys are narrow and covered 
with dense jungle. They offer little attraction to 
any but the scattered aboriginal population who 
still find shelter in their fastnesses and, in some 
districts, to the Chinese miners. Further towards 
the coast the valleys become larger and more 
fertile, and their loamy soils have long been culti- 
vated by the Malays, and in recent years by 
numerous European planters. As the rivers reach 
the sea on either side, the soil tends to become 
more and more a clayey or sandy alluvium. Often 
the rivers are tidal for a great many miles inland. 
On the east coast, for some four months of every 
year, the steady beat of the China monsoon seals 
all the river-niouths with a sandy bar, and during 
the height of this monsoon all trade is effectually 
prevented. On the west coast tlio land is sheltered, 
as if by a colossal breakwater, by the neighbouring 
island of Sumatra. Here muddy mangrove flats 
are found, but with magnificent expanses of sandy 
beach at intervals. The light, breezes that prevail 
have led to the evolution of quite different t3rpes 
of boats and canoes from those on the China Sea. 
The peninsula is rich in tin ore. It produces an 
amount estimated, roughly, at three-quarters of 
the entire world’s sup^y. Tlie revenue derived 
from this industry has been ably applied by the 
governments of the native States to their develop- 
ment. Out of this income a railway has been 
built from Penang to Singapore, another is under 
construction round the mam mountain mass on 
the east coast, and will be continued to meet 
the Siamese railways from Bangkok, while the 
railway from Penang is also to be extended to 
meet the same railway system. Together with 
a most excellent road system, second to none in 
the East, these modern means of transport have 
changed entnely the old conditions of life, and 
have brought this part of British Malaya, in one. 
generation, into vital contact with oux own 
economic world. Besides the . mining industry 
there are now large agricultural industries dealing 
with rubber and dooo-nuts. In the main these 
industries are worked by a non-indigenous popvda- 
tion from China and the south of India, for whose 
sustenance large supplies of rice are imported 
annually. The British possessions consist of the 
islands of Penang and Singapore, and of three 
small strips of land : Province Wellesley opposite 
Penang, and the Dindings and Malacca between 
Penang and Singapore. The Federated Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, and NSgri Sembilan on 
the Straits of Malacca, and Pahang, on the China 
Sea, form a compact core dominating the centre 
of this part of the peninsula. To the north of the 
Federated Malay States are the States of Perlis 
and Kedah on the west coast, and. of Kelantan and 
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Trenggauu on tlie east coast, all of which have 
recently been taken under British protection, and 
also the State of Patani, Avhich is under Siamese 
suzerainty. To the south of the Federated Malay 
States lies the State of Johor, also now under 
British protection. It is common to speak of the 
units of the British sphere as British Malaya, a 
term which formerly included our far greater 
possessions in Sumatra and the densely populous 
island of Java. Occasionally the term is more 
accurately extended to include the island of Labuan, 
British N. Borneo, a British possession, and the pro- 
tectorates of Brunei and Sarawak also represent 
British interests in Malaya, though the conditions 
there differ materially from those in the peninsula 
and ought to be considered with the archipelago. 

2 . Ethnological affinities and history. — The 
ethnological affinities of the area of which the 
Malay Peninsula forms a part, as well as of the 
adjacent areas, ai'e still obscure in many respects. 
In so far as they have yet been elucidated by 
ethnological investigations and an examination of 
historical records, they bear out conclusions de- 
ducible from the geographical data. The Malay 
Peninsula itself ^vould appear from very earlV 
times to have served as a causeway for migrations 
from the Asiatic continent, while the protected 
character of the waterway on the west side, and the 
richness of this part of the peninsula in minerals 
and other products, have favoured its economic 
development, and made it not only attractive to 
higher civilizations, as the study of its entire 
history shows, but also a rendezvous of merchants 
and workers from many far-separated countries. 
At the present day not the least important 
element in the population consists of a congeries 
of alien races, Chinese from the southern provinces 
of China, Canton, Fu-kien, and the island of Hai- 
nan, Tamils from S. India and Ceylon, and, in a 
lesser degree, Sikhs, Panjabis, and Pathans from 
N. India, and Javanese and Malay's from all i>arts 
of the Eastern archipelago. In the north of 
the peninsula isolated outposts of Siamese have 
pushed for a considerable distance over the Kraw 
Divide, overstepping the ancient ethnological 
boundary of the peninsula. Old forts can he 
traced in the Patani valley and for some way 
down the Perak valley, the defences of which were 
strengthened with a hedge of thorny bamboo, 
which is not indigenous in this region. On the 
Upper Perak valley and in a few places further 
south there are distinct traces of Siamese influence 
in comparatively recent times. 

(a) Malays , — The peculiar importance of the 
native religions of the region here discussed is due 
to the fact that they exhibit a clearly-defined 
series of superimposed ceremonial strata, native 
{i,e, aboriginal of at least two different types, and 
Malayan) Indian and Islamic. The most recent 
ethnological investigations confirm the view that 
the native population consists of the descendants 
of immigrants of a comparatively recent date, 
superimposed upon a more ancient stratum con- 
sisting, to a great extent, if not entirely, of 
aboriginal races. The Malays proper belong to 
the modified Southern Mongoloid group of peoples 
found in Formosa, Sumatra, Java, and through- 
out a great part ^f the Malay Archipelago. 
When the Paigmbafig emigrants first began to 
arrive from Sumatra, about 900 to 1000 years 
ago, introducing a Hinduized civilization into the 
beninsula, it is probable that they found some 
laachCfiiinese race of superior culture already in 
possessic^ ^ iThis is suggested by certain features 
of the ?i>boriginal dialects, and by other considera- 
tions. - ; 

It is of great importance to note that some of the 
Sumatran settlers, who follow^, after some, cen- 


turies, the earlier Palembang colonists, are still in tlie 
matriarchal stage as distinct from other Sumatran 
settlers, by whom customs of a patriarchal type are 
followed. ^ In the Malayan phrase, the people of 
the NCgi’i Sembilan ‘ follow the \idat yerpateh^ 
which may he described as * PSrpateh custom,’ 
whereas the other Malays of tlie peninsula ‘follow 
the 'adat TUnunggong" (‘custom of the Temeng- 
gong ’), these two contrasted bodies of custom being 
based on mother-right and father-right respectively. 

These Sumatran settlers, who Avere agricul- 
turists, amalgamated with the aborigines, at any 
rate in some districts — e.g.y in the State called 
N6gri Sembilan— -hut the conversion of the Malays 
from tolerant HincUiism to Muhaniinadanisni from 
the late 14th to the 16th cent, began to drive 
the aborigines into the jungles and iiill fastnesses 
of the interior. Since that time Sunni Muham- 
madanism of the Shafi’ite school has remained (as 
in Java) the official religion of the peninsula, 
although among the less educated of the Malaya 
it is the merest veneer covering a vast body of 
practices and beliefs which can be traced either to 
the influences of Hinduism or to primitive sham- 
anistic beliefs, such as are still held by the 
aborigines. Malay Islamism is nevertheless still 
fervent. 

It may he remarked that the Malay Peninsula 
belongs, geogTaphxcally and ethnographically, to 
Indo- China, a name Avhich well expresses the 
fact that, with hardly any exception, the congeries 
of races inhabiting the peninsula from time im- 
memorial represent strata of races belonging to 
one or other of the two chief families of nations 
in various parts of Asia, viz. a Ivlongoloid and 
a non-Mongoloid, both terms being used broadly. 
Belonging to the latter family we have (1) Indo- 
nesians (defined by A. H. Keane ^ as tlie pre- 
Malay ‘Caucasic’ element, of Avhich the Veadas 
and Korumba, and one at least of tlie Australian 
aboriginal races, are typical), often called ‘ Dravi- 
dian’ (though, like ‘Malayo-Polynesian,’ this term 
should strictly be confined to linguistic affinities) ; 
on the other hand, we find, os representatives 
.of tlie same great family, (2) a more highly de- 
veloped or specialized type, possibly tlie tali brown- 
skinned Polynesian. These tAvo main Indonesian 
types are said to be represented in the peninsula, 
the pre- Malay ‘ Caucasic ’ element of the Korumba- 
Vetlda type, by the aboriginal Sakai, centred in 
S.E. Perak and N.W, Pahang (cf. one of the 
basic elements in the Malay language), ^ while 
to the pre-Malay Oceanic ‘Caucasians’ (of the, ! 
Polynesian or Maori type) belong the taller east 
coast ‘Malays’ of Kelantan and part of Patani. 
The latter may be described as very tall, some- 
Avhat fleshy, large-limbed men, with light brown 
or cinnamon-coloured skins, straight - or waAry , , 
black, sometimes nearly curly, hair, and regular, . 
sometimes almost European, features. 

Again, the great Mongolian family of nations is 
represented both by the Siamese (or Thai) in the ; •" 
northern portion of the peninsula and by tlie... 
Malays themselves in the southern part, the V: 
Malays proper being perhaps best regarded as -vr" 
a highly specialized offshoot of the southern or-:/ 
‘ Oceanic ’ Mongoloid race, immediately 
from central and southern Suinatra; -They 
long, lank, bluish- black, straight hfdr,; of circhlaiv^^ ■ 
section, and are almost beardl^, .with skin of 
a dork yeliowrbrown or , olive hue (or the ? colour 
of newly-fallen leaves’); they are round-headed . 
{braofaycephalic)^ and bto have more or less wide 

^ Jfan JPasHuid Premi Cambridge, 1899, p. m. 

2 R. O. Winatedt, Maktp. Grammar, Oxford, 1913, p. 12. 
*T3ii8 coi]Jie3don.wafi definitely asserted hy Prof. Schmidt 
Q( Modiingi Austria, and id now generally accepted ; it . 
estabiidhes an ultimate prehistoric relationship between Malay 
and the lao^ages of the aborigines in the Peulnsnla * (ib.). 
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and flattened noses, and somewhat thick ears,^ and 
on the average are about 1*61 m. in height. 
The women are usually much shorter than the 
men. Both sexes have rather short, often almost 
stumpy, feet, with toes that are to some extent 
prehensile ; they will walk up a thin sloping pole 
leading to a raised platform or house-floor by 
gripping it with the hands and at the same time 
holding it between the great toe and remaining 
toes of each foot. Their joints are remarkably 
fine and small ; the dagger-ring of a well-developed 
old-style rebel chief, which was wom ori his fore- 
finger, was too small for an average-sized little 
finger of a European. A jungle Malay can com- 
monly perforin certain feats with his limbs that 
are impossible to a European unless he has been 
specially trained as an acrobat. 

In Sumatra the race was moulded by Indian 
influences into a comparatively civilized condition 
before they crossed to tlie peninsula. AVhen they 
arrived, they found the country occupied by the 
three pagan races (see below, (5)), whom they drove 
before them into the fastnesses of the mountainous 
and jungle-clad interior. It is thought that they 
also found some branch of the M6n-Khnier or 
M6n ^ races holding the coast-line and other points 
of vantage, and thus occupying almost the same 
relation towards the aboriginal races as the Malays 
do at the present day, and that they then partly 
absorbed M6ns, by thinning^ them of their 
women, and partly drove them into the jungle. 
This episode is, however, a lost chapter in the 
history of the peninsula, although some such 
theory seems evidently necessary in^ order to ac- 
count for all the actually extant conditions. 

The Malays proper are but partially civilized, a 
gi’aft upon a savage stock, allied not only to the 
Central and Southern Sumatrans and Indonesians, 
but also perhaps ultimately to the Chams of 
Champa.2 Cambodia, Chams. 

The hereditary savagery of the Malay nature, 
for many years after the introduction or the Brit- 
ish Residential system (introduced to curb the tur- 
bulent Malay Rajas, who were fostering piracy), 
continually broke out, the commonest form in 
which it showed itself being perhaps the 6,m6k^ 
the national Malay method of committing suicide, 
until the gradual strengthening of the right arm 
of British law made it too rislcy to indulge in, i 
when by degrees it became unfashionable. Other 
striking evidence of the high-strung excitability 
of the Malay temperament is still to be seen in 
the form of the mysterious disease called l(xtak 
(corresponding to what has been called ‘arctic 
hysteria*), which also has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

(5) Abo'/’i^ines.-^YariovLS theories have been 
put forward as to the ethnological character of 
the several wild races which form the substratum 
of the population. It was held by the older ethno- 
logists tJiat they belonged to a homogeneous group 
—a Kegritb race modified by admixture with the 
Malay population. This is what has b^n term^ 
the ‘'Pan- Negrito ’ theory of A,, de Quatref^es, 
N. von Mikluchu- Maclay, and o&ers. This 
hypothesis, however, has proved untenable, and 
tlie result of later researches has establi&ed the 


1 Pronounced * Mown.’ The Mdns, or Talaing, are remnante 
of an old pre-Malay (* Caiicasic ’) race which once covered the 
whole of lower Burma. The Tklamg language is the oldest 
literary vernacular of Indo-Ohina, and is fast dying out, though 
4c is the original tongue upon which the Burmese alphabet 
and religion were modelled, and in which were composed the 
M6]i inscriptions, which go back to about the 11th cent, of our 

■ ® The Cham ^leot has in recent years been shown to contain 
-Malay riements (E, A^ionier and A. Cabaton, DicHonnaire 
Paris, 1^). One of the most peculiar customs 
Cthough iu thte case. non-Malay) attribxited to the Chams is 
that the women ask^the in marriage. 


fact that at least three ^ types are to be found 
among these primitive tribes. Of tliese tribes 
two, at least (the Semang and Sakai), can be found 
in a relatively pure state, tliough only in very 
limited areas, and the third (the Jakun) is probably 
nowhere really pure. Admixture between the 
three has taken place in vaiying degrees tlirougli- 
out the peninsula, and the only satisfactory pro- 
cedure anthropologically is to compare each tribe 
with the pure, unmixed standard or standards 
to which it is most closely related. By no other 
method can any really useful conclusions be reached, 
or, indeed, the drawing of the most fallacious in- 
ferences avoided. 

(1) B&mang . — The Semang are a nomad Negrito 
i-ace — comparable with the Negiito (Pygmy) 
peoples of Central Africa, and probably most 
closely connected with the Andamanese, whose 
group of islands lies off the Burmese coast at its 
southward end— belonging to a primitive group 
of peoples found to a greater or less extent as a 
relic of the aboriginal population as far as New 
Gruinea and the Philippines, although it is remark- 
able that no traces of any such race have yet been 
quite proved in Borneo midway between these two 
Negrito centres. The physical characters of these 
people are short stature (1*491 mm. male, 1*408 
female), braohycephaly, skin varying from dark 
copper or chocolate to shiny black, liair woolly, 
nose broad, lips everted, beard scanty. They 
extend from Patani to Kedah, and from Kedah to 
Mid-Perak and N. Pahang. 

In view of the fact that the Semang (or, as they 
are called on the east coast of the peninsula, Pang- 
an) are so freguently described as being of Negro 
character — ‘like African negroes seen through 
the reverse end of a field-glass ’ ® — it cannot be too 
strongly stated that tliis is a mistake. At tlic 
utmost, it may be conjectured, with W. H. Flower, 
that they represent, with the true Pygmies, an 
original undeveloped stock from which tlie Papuans, 
like the Negroes, may have branched off*. ^ But even 
! for this theory there are many difficulties, and it 
I cannot be said to have been in any way established. 
Hence the Negrito and the Negro must be regarded 
as totally different races~the former having short 
or round heads and the latter being long-headed. 

(2) Sakai * — The Sakai were at one time regarded 
as Semang admixed with Malay, but are now 
clearly differentiated as a separate and independent 
type * most nearly akin to the Dravidian group of 
peoples. They are taller than the Semang (aver- 
age height 1*504 mm. male, 1*437 female), dolicho- 
cephalic, skin very variable, light to dark brown, 
haur wavy, nose fine and small, cheek-bones broad, 
mouth small, lower lip full and projecting, beard 
as a rule non-existent. The habitat of the purest 
Sakai is S.E. Perak and N. W. Pahang; , 

(3) J akun * — The J akun are a mixed group in- ; . 
habiting, especially, the south of tlie peninsula, 
probably every where blerided.i. to a varying extent, 
with Semshig and Sakai TM^ fact is .theniore 
remarkable since a relatively , important element 
running thrqughoub all the aborigmal dialects in 

1 WiHdosou haa recently suggested that five aboriginal race 
types sKouldlje riecogniaed. When, therefore,' the new elements, 
anoli as would be required in order to form the two proposed 
new types, have been differentiated, and the^ elements are all 
shown not to be referable to either one or the other of the three 
t^Tpes already identified, the problem will have reached a further 
stage of development. Certainly, as there are still some unex- 
plained points, it is probable that some further racial element 
may eventually be isolated (see F.M.S, Chvt. Papers on Malay 
Sifbjects : Abmffinal TribeSt 1910). 

2 Hugh Clifford, In Court ana Kampong, London, 1897, p. 
172. But this is a microscopic slip for an author who has done 
as much as any other ten men to familiarize the English public ~ 
with the peoples of Malaya, 

2 This ali-important differentiation ^vas first clearly established 
by R. Martin ; see hX^magnum opust Inlan^tdmine dermalay- 
ifschen Halbiiisel, Leipzig, 1905. 
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varying degrees consists of some Malayo-Poly- 
nesian tongue, the vocabulary of which shows 
affinities with the Malayan languages of the Far 
Eastern Archipelago, unlike modern (peninsular) 
or standard Malay. The reason for this is not 
apparent, unless we may conjecture that at some 
remote period a race w^hose national speech was of 
this Malayo-Polynesian type prevailed in the pen- 
insula. The Jakun may he classified as consisting 
of at least three related groups, blended as above. 
In so far as they are of Malayan type, they should 
be to that extent regarded as aboriginal 'Malays. 
In physical character they are a little taller than 
the Sakai, the head is hrachycephalic, the skin 
dark coppery, hair long, straight, and smooth, 
nose thick, fiat, and short j the eyes show little 
tendency to obliquity, and the mouth is large and 
broad, with well-formed lips. The Jakun proper 
are divided by the Malays into Hill Tribes (Orang 
or Jakun Bukit) and Sea Jakun (Orang Laut). 

The surest test in regard to these tribes is the 
hair-character; hence we may distinguish the 
three main racial ^ups as motrichi (‘woolly- 
haired’), cymotrichi (* wavy-haired’), and lisso- 
trichi (* smooth-haired ’). 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable ad- 
mixture between all the wild tribes, but, owing in 
particular to their being still pagans, it is improb- 
able that they have been materially affected by 
intermingling with the Malays, since nothing 
could be rarer than that a Malay woman should 
demean herself by niariying a heathen husband. 
The case is rather the other way about, since a 
Malay marrying a woman of the\md tribes would 
see that his chiJdi*en were brought up as Muham- 
madans, while in many districts, especially in 
Kedah, the adoption of the Muhammadan religion 
by a large portion of the aboriginal Semang element 
has caused them to be reckoned as part of the 
recognized Malay population, 

3. Culture.— -(rt) Apart from such ten- 

dencies as have already been mentioned, the Malay 
character may be regarded as a softened and more 
civilized form of the Mongol, since under ordinary 
circumstances he may be relied upon to show him- 
self a peaceable, quiet, civil, and loyal subject, 
though he still retains much of his old proud 
sensitiveness, and in inland districts he is still 
reserved in his ways of life, and to some extent 
suspicious of strangers. In countries wliere he is 
less trammelled by civilization, the Malay is fre- 
quently of a hold and even savage character and 
makes an excellent soldier ; there should, there- 
fore, be no doubt that with training he would soon 
develop first-rate soldierly qualities. His alleged 
laziness is due in part to his natural reserve, which 
allow’s more pushing races to outstrip him, and in 
part to the simplicity of his life, and to the absence 
of any spur to industry in a land where the climate 
supplies out of its own superabundance the greater 
part of his few simple wants— a land which to him 
IS a veritable ' island of fi-uits,’ of ‘ bowery hollows 
crowned with summer sea.’ It must be remem- 
bered, too, that before the advent of the British 
the employment by his rulers of the Tcrah or corvee 
system, as well as the wide prevalence of debt- 
slavery, made it difficult for the average Malay to 
yeap tne reward of his labour. 

Among the institutions of the Malay race which 
it shares more or less with other races in the same 
region are the use of sea-canoes {frakus^ once 
associated with piracy), the building of houses 
I on pil^ (ihlsmd as well as on the border of tidal 

being, roomy boats paddled by large numbers 
of meii,aiwof extiremely iShallowdiaaght, conld nabitu^y elude 
pursuit by inen-of-ware* boats by slipping bveri^ieJnaunierable 
river-bars, of tlie peninsula, and esoapiiKf into the network of 
salt-water oreeks. It was not till the seeond hatf of the lS>th 
cent, that the was vanquished by the paddle*whee!. ' , 


I rivers), the use of the blowpipe with poison -tipped 
I darts (now practically confined to the aborigines), 

I and the hris^ the sarong (the national Malay plaid 
skirt-like garment, closely corresponding to the 
kilt of our own Highlanders, though worn some- 
what longer on the western seaboard of the penin- 
sula), the filing, gold-plating, and blackening of 
the teeth (now' all but completely obsolete customs), 
the use of the halu^ or council-hall (now confined 
to Kajas), and a strong belief in animism. lu 
spite of being animists at heart, however, the 
Malays are not infrequently more or less bigoted 
Muhammadans, being in this respect at the very 
antipodes to the Battak of Sumatra, who have a 
literature of their owm, and who are still to some 
extent inclined to be cannibals. 

The Malay traditions and romances contain dis- 
tinct references to human sacrifices, which would 
appear to have lasted until the advent of the 
British. The men show mechanical skill of a high 
order, and w^ould probably respond readily to a 
more ad%"anced training especially in engineering. 

Many are still adept in manual arts, notably in 
those belonging to the jungle and the sea. 

The material culture of the Malay is of the in- 
sular Malayan (chiefly Sumatran) character. Jfc 
has never been influenced by Hinduism to such an 
extent as, for instance, the culture of Java (as 
exemplifi^ in the architecture of Borobudur and 
other famous temples of ancient date in that 
island). The Malays are skilled and artistic crafts- 
men in certain arts, though in others they are 
somewhat conspicuously backward. Their textile 
work reaches a high standard, and they display 
considerable ingenuity in their weaving processes 
and in combining their dyed threads to produce 
elaborate and often intricate patterns, among which 
a variety of check patterns predominate. In metal- 
w'ork,^ especially in the w'orking of silver, their 
taste is, under favourable circumstances, less florid 
than the Indian and less coarse than the Chinese. 

In ornamenting metal and damascening, in inlay- 
ing, and especially in niello-work, their work, both 
in design and in technique, is excellent of its kind. 
Distinction in such branches of metallui-gy as the 
manufacture of blades for their krisses, and other 
weapons, is rare, though not non-existent ; a high 
degree of skill in the adornment of the liUts of 
weapons and the sheaths in which they are kept is 
appreciably common. They pay special attention 
to the manufacture of w’aved icris-blades, and their 
damascene-work is a technical process of consider- 
able elaboration, the more so because the propor- 
tions and even, in some eases, the ornamentation 
of the blade are determined by an elaborate set of 
rules governing the dimensions and intended pro- 
perties of the various portions. These rules are 
not entirely technical, though compliance with 
them requires some degree of technical skill, but ; 
are in part magical, and designed to secure excel- 
lence in the blade and success in its employment. 
Similar rules are sometimes applied in a lesser 
degree to the parang (woodman^s knife). Metal . V 
casting by the ciro perdue process is known . 
employed not only for copper but also for 
metal or fuienague (sometimes popularly called ^ 
‘tooth and egg’ met^). Ck)ins (round 
formerly cast on the east coast' ;ia. riSie;ipm o 
‘ cash-trees,* from w'hich the cash were off, ' 

and before the British entered " the cbnntry the . i: 
superfluous tin was nm into ingots shaped like 
elephants, crocodiles, coeke, etc., which were used 
as currency. ^ Time was reckoned, by water-elock : 
(as in India and Oeyloh acid also, it may be men- ! 
tioned, in ancient Britain). Thus for the mains at 
CQok-flghte in Kedah it was kept by means of a / 

1 R. d, The Obsoi&te Tin Currency mid Money of the 

Federated Uatay Bates, Mazgaon, 1914 (reprinted from Zd). 
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perforated lialf coco-iiufc tsliell set afloat in a water- 
bucket, ami timed to sink in a definite period. 
Pottery is made both witli and without the wheel, 
and also by moulding in a split trunk, but in a few 
places only, and is often crude; on the west, in 
some cases, Indian influence is traceable, the types 
being both graceful and artistic. In some cases 
IijBniatite, wliich turns black on firing, is used as a 
varnish. The wide-spread use of bainboo and the 
palm-spathe bucket as a receptacle is, no doubt, 
responsible for the lack of a more extended de- 
velopment of fictile Avare, in spite of the great 
abundance of clays suitable for porcelain. On the 
east coast generally, and less commonly on the 
west, mat-making is a fine art ; at Malacca highly 
artistic baskets are made of twisted strips of pan- 
danus. The woodwork of the Malays, as shown in 
the ornamentation of household utensils, as well as 
on the structural side of house and boat manufac- 
ture and furniture, is excellent, though as regards 
mere ornament it is decidedly scanty— the heart- 
breaking effect of tlie superficial Muhammadan 
veneer which has been imposed on the Malays 
from without. The further from such influences, 
the commoner such ornament becomes, and the 
better its quality. The Malays are especially in- 
genious ill adapting means to ends and in conform- 
ing to the conditions of their surroundings ; their 
houses are well adapted to the conditions of life 
of a jungle-dwelling race, wdiilst the seaworthy 
qualities of the Malay pmhur, or sailing-boat, bear 
witness to the reputation of the Malay as a sailor.^ 

(5) Ahovigims . — The culture of the wild tribes 
m*esents generally many features of similarity. 
The inland tribes are still nomads to some extent, 
existing largely by hunting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce or their search for fruits and roots of the 
jungle. But most of them practise a primitive 
agriculture, sowing in a rude w'ay small patches of 
rice or millet; their method of cultivating their 
half- wild orchard- trees, which grow' as well in the 
jungle as elsewhere, is limited to throwing away 
m certain patches of the jungle the seeds or stones 
of the fruit they have eaten. The Sea Jakun are 
especially skilled in all devices for securing a liveli- 
hood along the foreshore, while the jun^e tribes 
give evidence of a high degree of ingenuity in 
slaying and snaring their game by hunting and 
tr^pii^. 

The ^mang are the most nomadic of the pagan 
tribes, though they are now taking to agidcmture.. 
Their typical clothing consists of a girdle of leaves 
or barkcloth, or, on festal occasions, a belt of 
shining black strings, made of the rhizomorph of 
. a toadstool. Their typical habitations are of a 
primitive character, consisting of mere lairs, or 
rock-shelters, or of simple round or rectangular 
leaf -shelters planted on the ground or in trees. 
Those of a more developed type are large enough 
. to shelter a whole tribe, each individual having a 
separate fire and bamboo sleeping-place, fre- 
quently the head is more or less shaved and the 
teeth are filed to form a concave, surface, possibly 
in accordance with a once usual' Malay custom. 
They do not circumcise or (as a rule) chew betel, 
nor do they tatu or scarify the body. They have 
no boats, but use bamboo rafts on the river-reaches. 
Their most distinctive wreapon is the bow with 
poisoned arrow’s ; in fact, among the pagan trib^, 
the bow is, in tl/e present writer’s opinion, good 
priim facie evidence of Semang admixture ; the 
northern Sakai, who also possess it, have most 
likely borrowed it from the Semang. Almost all, 
however, now also employ the bamboo blowpipe, 
different type from that of the Sakai, the idea 

"lS^;!BtW^ngtOTi Sniytby ‘Boats and Boat-bnildinff In the 
o/tAe Bog, ^ Arts, 1902 (reprinted 


of which has been copied, in all probability, from 
their Sakai neighbours. 

The Semang have no organized body of chiefs, 
but each tribe has a single head-man. The tribes 
are organized in villages, each under a chief, to 
whom disputes are referred. Quarrels between 
villages were settled by meetings of these chiefs. 
Complete equality exists as betw’een individuals, 
and all property is held in common. Crime is rare, 
and punishable generally by fines. 

The Sakai, a mountain race, are still largely 
nomadic. Their habitations consist of tree huts 
and temporary shelters; their clothing is a loin- 
cloth of tree-bark, though they also decorate them- 
selves on occasion with a girdle of leaves. They 
tatu the face and practise scarification and body- 
painting, and sometimes wear a porcupine quill or 
a metal ring through the nasal septum. Their dis- 
tinctive 'weapon is the bamboo blow'pipe. Agri- 
culture is of a very primitive type, the principal 
implement being a digging-stick. They use neither 
boats nor rafts. The ornamentation of their im- 
plements, more especially the blowpipe and quiver, 
is considerably more artistic than that of the other 
aborigmal races. 

Their social order, like that of the Semang, is 
of a primitive tyjpe; the only functionary is the 
penghulu (Mai. ‘ head-man who has eveiy right 
over his tribe. Except when enforcing his position, 
however, he is only the equal of his fellow tribes- 
men. The office is hereditary, but, failing a direct 
heir, tliepengliala may appoint his successor during 
his lifetime.’ In their law's the penalty of death is 
reserved for murder, the relatives of the victim 
being the executioners. Cases of this kind are rare. 
For theft, also rare, the pimishment is exclusion 
from the tribe. For other crimes the delinquent 
makes compensation, or pays a fine. Individual 
property does not exist, its place being taken by 
family property. The family as a unit cultivates 
the land, and the produce is shared betw’een the 
members. The limits of the family property are 
designated by the pengktdu, and abandoned land 
may not be taken up '^vithout his consent. 

Amore highly developed social order exists among 
the Jakun, or aboriginal Malayans, as represented, 
e.a., by the Southern Sakai, who show strong 
Malayan influences. 

The Jalcun are still. to some extent a community 
of hunters, althoi^ among the Land Jakun agri- 
culture is practiaS^^ore especially rice-planting. 
Their clothing resffi^les that of the Malays, but 
is scantier. They sometimes file then* teeth to a 
oint. Their typical weapon is a blowpipe of 
amboo, or, as in Kuantan, uniquely made of two 
half cylinders of 'W'ood fitted together for the 
purpose— corresponds exactly to a form of blow- 
pipe used in Peru. They have no bows. They 
use spears -and cutlasses; in some cases they^so 
carry sword and kris- like the Malays. They live ! 
in huts built on piles and use ' dug-out ’ boats of 
hollowed tree-trunks, but on the river only, not on 
the sea. Th^ still use face- and-body-.paint, but 
do not tatu or scarify the face. Thexr marriage 
customs include, like those of the Msdays, ‘ bride- 
purchase,’ the ceremony of eating together, and, in 
addition, the bride-chase, which takes place round 
a large bell-shaped mound, constructed for the 
occasion, or an ant-hill or tree, if the tribe is a 
land one, or in a dug-out canoe— the form which 
it took among the sea-gypsies { Orang Laut). Their 
social organization is of a distinctly higher type 
than t^at of either Semang or Sakai. The chief 
of their tribe, the hatin, is the head of a group - 
of villages, and lias certain subordinate omcers . 

‘head-man* (from obs. Mai. or itiv, . 
‘heady On the other hand, or »Mal. ‘liand- 

man * (from olw. MaJ* lima, ‘ band *), i,e. executive officer, ' . ; 
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who represent or act for him upon occasion. Thus 
among the Besisi of Langat, the batin is the arbiter 
of disputes referred to him by the sub-chiefs, 
besides being the priest at marriages, the magician 
in cases of illness or disaster, and the judge whose 
duty it is to punish wrong-doing. His substitute 
IS the jmang. Their subordinate, known as the 
penghuhc balai, has cliarge of the tribal feasts and 
councils, whilst i\\e jitkr oh ( probably = Mai. 
krah, or ‘ corvee officer ’) is the summoner of the 
tribe ; the pmglima is the batin's executive officer. 
Among the Bemia each batin has authority within 
his own jurisdiction, but difficult or unusual cases 
are referred to a council composed of all the batms. 
In this division of the Jakun, as indeed among all, 
crime against personal property is rare, and is ex- 
piated by payment of fines in the form of coarse 
Chinese plates or saucers. One half of the fine 
goes to the batin and one half to the injured person. 
-The office of batin descends, as a rule, from father 
to son, except among the Johor Jakun, where the 
eldest son has to be accepted by the tribe, and, if 
his brothers as well as himself are rejected, a 
stranger to the family is elected. If suitable, the 
sons of minor officials would be appointed by the 
batin to succeed their father. The inheritance of 
property was generally from father to children, but 
varied from tribe to tribe in the proportion assigned 
sons and daughters or to wife amf other relatives. 
Property held by a man before marriage among the 
Mantra was assigned on his death to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters. 

.4- LMgraag-es.-^a) ifatey.—The Malay language belongs to 
ne Malayo-Polvnesion family, relattvl fnmia «rhUh 


but tujpaUupai, ‘ belaying pin ’ (on a mast, which is compared 
to a squirrel running up a tree). 

penultimate 

accent, W instedt 1 (with H. van der Wall and Gerth van Wiik) 
has recently (1918) come to the conclusion that the stress falls, 
even m standard Malay, upon the penultimate sj^Uable, both in 
the c^e of simple words and in words that are mere derivatives. 

correct, although it is far from being in 
accordance with the usually received opinion. 

speech frequently fail to coincide with our 
? onw radial, e.£f., may often be used either as 

® ^ adjective, with complete indifference, 

holds true of substantive and verb 
Vnority talce precedence of 
tbe actual subject or thing 
prior i^mportance logically, precedes any 
qualificatory; also the normal sentence- 
order IS subject, verb, object. There is no inflexion for gender, 
*5® syntax is as simple os that of ‘pidgin 
English. Thus it hM been accurateljr remarked that the dines. 
Little boy, box of paints, 

, , , . lacked his toy, joined the Saints,* 

would be verbose to a Malay, who would express it as follows • 



i-ZIT ir j — . in tne oouin, ana 

from M^agascar in the West to Easter Island in the Eakern 
Pacific.! May itself has, moreover, very considerable import- 
ance as a franca over a great part of the same re&on. 
In recent years a connexion has been sought between the 
MaJayo-PoljTaesian family of langiiagea and a family of ‘ Austro - 
Asiafao 'languages, including S.l. Asia, Munda (Central India), 
Kh^ i^Bsam), MCn, or Taiaing, and Khmer, or Cambodian 
gndo-qjuna), Nicobarese, and the aboriginal dialects of the 
May Peninsula ; ‘ this connexion is now generally accepted.* 2 
jaw would actually Unk up the Malayan language in pre- 
historic times with the corresponding element in the Sakai and 
Semang di^ecte of the peninsula. This theory is entirely the 
work of Schmidt ; but O. 0. Blagden’s work 3 in tabulating the 
various elements in these aboriginal dialects first made this 
identification possible. 

The J^y to^ngue, by which the standard speech of the 
iwninsula and E.O. S^atra is meant, is of an agglutinative 
chax^Ur, the roots being, as a rule, unchanged, and new 
words bmng formed by means of affixes, infixes, and reduplica- 
tion. The roots are mostly dissyHabi^apd the derived words 
frequently very numeroM, while anylbarsh juxtaposition of 
con^npts is avoided, by means of either assimilation or 
diKmilation, foIlowia 5 [ certain recognized euphonic rules. 

From a ptonetao pomt of view, Milay shows a remarkably 
smrni, ^most a minute, number of changes during the last four 
oentanM. At an eariier period it had, however, become mor- 
phrfogicaKy simplified, analysis showing the development of the 
modem omx sy^eiu out of an earlier and more restricted sub- 

stratum of similar particles common to Malay itself and to the 
islands of the archipelago.^ 

The oldwt foreign loan-words in Malay are San^rit, and in- 
clude words for religious, mored, and intefiectual ideas, with 
some astronom^l, mathematical, and botanical terms, a court 
vocabulary, and a large number of everyday words 5 

The plural is theoretically formed ly reduplication, though. 
M a rule, m the vernacular speech no difference is made 
between jfiural and singular. Reduplication is, however, also 



■ " * " wuv.wu'Bu.s.cu comparea xc co a 

mge Similar meta^orical rSapUcations 

give, vis.kttdat horse, but huda-kude^ 'wooden horse* or 
owe own towel-horse); and tupait ‘squirrel,* 


to astonishing wWe nwge see below, 

» W, W. S^t and O. O. Blagdeix, Poudn Baees ofUa UaUiv 

« W, Maxwefi, Jffo&y GProininar, Londbn, 188 $, liitnid, 

VOL. vuL— 23 -^ 


mqu^ whether there would be time for him to reach a neigh- 
bouring village before nightfall might be puzzled to receive bv 
way of reply toe mysterious monosyllabic ‘ Can ’ or ‘Bark ’(as 
the ^se might be), the meaning in the first case being that he 
could ^ely reckon on doing so, and in the second tlwt night 
would fall before he reached his destination. ® 

Malay may, therefore, be thought of— if such an expression 
may be allowed— as a kind of ‘shorthand speech’— a fact 
which is toe more remarkable because in the written literary 
verlwily ** reaches toe opposite extreme of exuberant 

I dialects of Malay are many and varied, but toe three 
that aw of most importance to the present subject are : (a) the 
mol^t of Kelantan ^d Patani, (Z») toe dialect spoken in Nfiori 
I Sembilan (i.& ^ecially in Naning and Rembau), and (e) the 
Eiau-Johor <Jalecfc (spoken in Selangor, Perak, Pahang, etc.). 
Of these the fiwt is that which especially shows survivals from 
MaJay^Polynesian tongue, to which reference was made 
above. This correspondence, moreover, is fairly close, as caw 
be seen from toe Maori rwa* Malay dua (‘two’): Maori ffca** 
Maky ^an (* fish *) ; cf. even the Easter Island wiates Malay 
matiC dead'); Malagasy nwfana- Malay hulan (‘moon’): For- 
mo^n pidZoAa Malay perah (‘ silver ’).3 Even New Guinea 
dialects (usuaUy supposed to be free from Malay) contain some 
words of evident Malay origin. In view of other evidence, it 
seems permissible to believe that this particular Malay direct 
of the east coast of the peninsula forms a much-needed link 
between standard Malay and the nearest Malayo-Polynesian 
lan^ages, ^d, further, that it was from this precise district 
on the contmental seaboard of south-eastern Asia tlrnt this 
Malayan dialect spread throughout the Polynesian islands. The 

very siinilar kin-systems 

and (&) the general use of tabu. 

(6) Aborwiml diafecfa— The languages of toe wild tribes are 
split up mto a number of dialects, each confined to a relatively 
f™. disappearmf, eroeoliUly in the 

wuthern^stnetsof the j^mnsula, their place being taken by 
Mamy as the wild tribes become more nearly ossimuated with 
M^ys m sta^ and culture under modern conditions. Setting 
aside p^ely local and unimportant dilierenoes, the linguistic 
imtenaJ, scanty as it is in most cases, has been classified into 
three mam groups, which may be referred to three principal 
types or stondards: (i.) typical Semang dialects, best repre- 
sent^ by the speech of the aborigines in central Kedah and the 
adjoining State of Raman ; Oi.) typical Sakai dialects, the best 
spe^ens coming from south-eastern Perak and the adjoining 
dMct of Rtoang ; and (iit) in the southern part of the penin- 
sum, toe Jakuh dialects, which may be classed together as 
Jafcim or Mayp in spite of the fact that they contain a large 
number of Sakai words, because the great bulk of their words 
are Malay w and not Sakm, although they do not afford material 
so favourable for clear type-differentiation as is found among 
toe and Semang. wto in phonology and in vocabulary 
toe Sakw and Semang show considerable divergence, bu't . 
between toe strongly contrasted type-dialects arc int^ediate 
varmtions, the linguistic evidence thus supporting the ethno- 
logical data in pointing to contact and admixture. 

RougMy speaking, the dialects fall into groups which oorte- ' ' 
spend, though not accurately, with the anthrwokgicai varieties ^ 
of toe abongmal race^ at least m the case of ^kai and Semang: r 
Of toe afiamtaes of toe aboriginal languages ai*dtoe;elecianm ' 
which have entered into their- comp^lion scffiaktifciin&f has , 
aJr^y been said. It is dear that all tW dideds .aa.' aow 
spoken contain a considerable number' of purely Maisiy wcards, 
lesB^modified, in pixwmnidaiSbft-by toe bowowers. In 
additapn to toese loan-words, hovwwer, whito we easily tdentifl* 
aWe, toe» w a conriderable ilemmitr remdljing which is not 
traceable to standaid Malay. ] ^ latter element; of which we 
haw dready smok^ waa;nofc. <^^^ within the peninsula, 
and to in the aboriginal 

di^cts which is-akin to the Insular Malay spoken in the Malay 
\roinptop. togetoer make up what is perhaps the largest com 
onent ht tjie. languages of toe aborigines. A third and still 

. »riM6dt,p. 178. >Se« above,!). 353.. 
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more interestinff element has been proved to show a very close 
affinity with the M6n-Khmer or M6n dialects of western Indo- 
China. The identifications, thoug^h certain and numerous and 
even striking, are rather disappointing, if considered a 
vocabulary percentage. Sidney Bay himself once remarked to 
the present writer : *mat is the use of our assumng [as certain 
sch(M£trs b.£i(i don©] tlidt tli© Snlcsii dioilocts aro idontifiOrfOlB ^ntn 
Mfln, when aU toat has been identified is about 20 per cent of 
the entire vocabulary? The question is, what is the remaining 

^^iS^^reply, we must study attentively both the Semang and 
Sakai sjnitax structure and a considerable percentage of the 
vocabulary, and especially, as regards Sakai, the phonology ; 
the modem Jakun dialects are of no less importance. In e^h 
group there remains an unidentified element. Semang embodies 
a number of words which are confined to the Negritos and 
which are completely sui g6n6Tis. It is clear that the Semang 
^alects did not originally belong to the M6n-Annam group. 
These words relate to matters of everyday life, and presumably 
they represent the old original dialects of the Neg^tos. Rela* 
tionship with Andamanese has been suggested, but remairis 
completely hypothetical ; for hardly a single word of Semang is 
recognizable in the Andaman dialects, and this fact is one of 
the many and great puzzles of the Semang problem. For the 
unidentified element in Sakai no suggestion as to origin has been 
made, though it is possible that many of the uncertain words 
may yet be traced not to a Malayan but to a Mdn-Annam origin. 
In ttie case of the Jakun it is pointed out that some of the words 
of unknown origin occur in Semang, but not in Sakai, but they 
are hardly of sufficient number to support the view that Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang ; on the contrary, a 
large number of Jakun words are certainly allied to Sakai, and 
Wukinson, treating as Jakun certain southern Sakai dialects, 
seeks to eliminate Blagden’s linguistic Jakun, but leaves un- 
explained both Kgnaboi and the common element in which 
Mantri, Beduanda, and Jakun differ from every other known 
language. 

5 . Religion: greater gods--“(«) Bfalay.---The 
official Malay religion, as has already been 
stated, is Muhammadanism, but the popular 
beliefs and ritual afford abundant proof, which is 
supported by the historical evidence, that this 
religion has been superimposed upon some form of 
Hinduism, which itself, when introduced into the 
country, superseded an earlier and more primitive 
type OX belief, of sbamanistlc character. Folklore, 
charm-books, and romances go to show that the 
greater gods of the Malay pantheon — so far as their 
names go — are borrowed Hindu divinities, while 
the lesser gods and spirits are native to the Malay 
religious system, incorporated in and modified by 
the higher religions, but not entirely forgotten. 

Taking first the Hindu divinities, we find 
tlie preserver, Brahma, the creator, Batara Guru^ 
(Siva), Kala,® and Seri* simultaneously invoked 
by the magician. Of the neater divinities BatSra 
Guru is, in the minds of the Malays, unquestion- 
ably the most important; in other words, the 
Malays were of the Saivite sect of Brahmanism. 
In the MUcayat Sang Samha, the Malay version of 
the Bkaurmkapyaj Batara Guru appears as the 
supreme god Siva, with BrahmS. and Vi§nu as 
suDordinate deities. He alone has the Water of 
Life which resuscitates slaughtered heroes. The 
Malay magician will, on occasion, boldly declare 
that he was the all-powerful spirit who held the 
place of Allah before the advent of Muhammadan- 
ism, a spirit so powerful that he ‘could restore the 
dead to life*; and that to him all prayers were 
addressed at that period. It may be noted that 
most of the theolomeal terms in use among the 
Malays are of Sanskrit origin, and that the titles 
Sang-yang (‘ the deify *) and Batara are used mostly 
of the older Hindu divinities. The Malays, how- 
ever, in adopting the Sanskrit title of Guru, seem 
to have transferred it to ahunring-god, whom they 
identify in certain localities with the ‘ Spectre/ or 
‘ Dem on Huntsman, ’ though pure Hinduism would 
: certainly not have recognized hunting (one of the 
. deadly sins of that reli^on) as a pursuit fit for one 
• of their deities. Further, the Malays distinguish 
between a good and a bad side of BatSra Guru’s 
{^ chaSracber, which may point back to thecombina- 
' ’ .I<Jwrwss^irituaI guide. BatOLra is Skr. dhatfara, ‘highly 
houOQVable* ; in Jav. (MAnjapahit) apd Sej. Mat it =* king.* 

, ? Skr, Wa«ik,* an ^thet of Siva. 

\ * Skr. Bri, goddess of good fortune and wife of yi?pu. 


tion into one of what -were originally two distinct 
personalities, Batara Guru and Kala. Thus the 
Malay Kala holds as his only definite sphere of 
influence the foreshore, a strip intermediate 
between the laud -sphere of Batara Guru and the 
dominion of a tbii’d deity called ‘ Grand-Sire Long- 
Claws* (Toh Panjang Kuku). This attempt to 
divide the spheres of land and sea must again be 
attributed solely to the Malays, as Hindu mytho- 
logy knows nothing of the sea. It is clear, there- 
fore, tliat in the greater deities of the Malayan 
pantheon we may, after all, recognize Malayan 
deities simply re-named after the gods of the 
Hindus. The Batara Guru of the sea is identified 
by some magicians with Si Raya, and occasionally 
with the god of mid-currents (Mambang Tali 
Hams). Sickness is sometimes ascribed to him, 
but it is not usually so fatal as illness induced by 
the malice of the Demon Huntsman, and fishermen 
and seafarers, on the other hand, obtain from him 
many benefits. The only other deities of import- 
ance are the White Divinity, who dwells in the 
sun, the Black Divinity, who dwells in the moon, 
and the Yellow Divinity, who dwells in the sunset ; 
the last is considered most dangerous to children, 
and Malayan parents always endeavour to keep 
their children within doors at sunset and during the 
twilight in order to avoid his malignant influence. 

( 6 ) Pagan races . — In view of the still inadequate 
evidence of the beliefs of the pagan tribes in rela- 
tion to a supreme deity, it is necessary to exercise 
some caution in maHng any statement as to their 
ideas upon the subject. On the other hand, it is 
at least safe to remark that any one who, as the 
result of mere worrying by questions, commits 
himself to the statement that any of these pagan 
races have no such beliefs whatever proves merely 
that his own methods of investigation are at fault 
in these matters. 

It appears, moreover, clear that the Semang and 
Jakun, and possibly also the Sakai, are at present 
in the stage of development, common to most 
primitive peoples, in which the supreme deity be- 
longs to the realm of mythology rather than of 
religion proper. Since he stands more or less aloof 
from the affairs of this world and the next, and 
possesses no cult, his. claims to recognition are set 
aside in favour of spirits more closely in touch ivith 
mundane affairs, whose powers for good and evil 
are constantly capable of exercise ana who at every 
turn must be propitiated. Among the Semang 
there is clear evidence for a belief in the existence 
of such a being, combined with a crude dualism 
based upon natural phenomena. 

According to one account, T3.’ Ponn (‘ Grandfather Ponn ’) is 
a powerful but benevolent being described as the maker of 
the world. He was, in fact, described to the present writer 
by the Semang of Eedah as being ‘like a Malay Baja; there 
was nobody above him.* He is the moon's husband and lives 
with Xg'Ag, the crow who is the sun’s husband, in the eastern 
heavens. T&’ Pfinn has four children, two male and two female. 
His noother TSk .is the old Earth-mother, and lives undernound 
in the middle of the earth. He has a great enemy, Eakuh, who 
lives in the west. He is dangerous and tery .blaCk. That is 
why east is bright and the west dark. The heavens are in 
three tiers, the hignest of which is called Kaknh, and which are 
defended against unauthorized intrusion by a giant coco-nut 
monkey, who drives away any one found trying to enter the 
heavens.' 

The uatuxalistic dualism of this account is obvi- 
ous ; from bis place of abode, and from his having 
the moon as his consort, we may perhaps conclude 
that Ta’ P5nn is a spirit of the rising sun. In 
addition it has been maintained that the Semang 
recognize two other superior deities, Kari, a thunder- 
god, the supreme creator, ruler, and judge, and Pie, 
a related out subordinate divinity, who, under 
Kari, created earth and man. The evidence, how- 
ever, is too slender for dogmatic statement, and 
the point still awaits the collection of farther 
material. 
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The religion of the Sakai is more sliamanistic in 
character than that of the Semang, and, if any 
r con’esponding belief exists among them, as has 
been maintained, it is overshadowed by the cults 
of demons, ghosts, and spirits. The Jakun afford 
more certain evidence of a belief in a supreme 
deity, although their conceptions at the best are 
vague and shadowy. The Mantri say that Tuhan 
DiTBawah, lord or the under world, created the 
earth and dwells beneath it, supporting everything 
above him by his power. The Benua believe in 
one god, Firm an, ^ who dwells above the sky and 
is invisible. He made the world and everything 
that is visible. The greater part of the Jakun of 
Johor know and acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call by the Malayo-Arabic name of 
Tuhan Allah ; the grotesquely slight influence, 

, however, that is really exercised by Muhamma- 
danism on the wild races of the Malayan jungles 
is best evidenced by the statement of those tribes 
who believe that Muhammad, the prophet of God, 
is the wife of the supreme deity. 

6, Lesser gods, spirits, and ghosts. — (a) Malay. 
—Subordinate to the great gods are lesser gods or 
spirits whose place in Malay mythology is due to 
Muhammadan influences ; their inferiority may in 
part be due to the law that the gods of the auto- 
chthones are usually considered by an invader 
more powerful than his own deities. These lesser 
gods and spirits are theywz., or genii. The Malays, 
to a certain extent, show a tendency to identify 
them with the spirits of the older Hindu religion, 
but only the Black King of the Genii (Sang Gala® 
Raja) appears to rise on occasion to the level of 
the great divinities, when he is regarded as a mani- 
fes^tion of Batara Guru in his destructive aspect 
as Siva, or Kala, though later he came to he con- 
sidered a separate personality. This would also 
explain the difficult problems of how the Black and 
Wliite Genii come to be regarded as brothers, the 
latter being identified with Maharaja Deva, * ^-eat 
king of the gods.* The genii are also subdivided 
into good and faithful (ym isldm) and bad {jin 
hdjir)i this nomenclature being obviously a Muslim 
accretion. In addition to these subdivisions they 
are also regarded as attached to special objects— 
e.g.^ the powerful jin of the royal musical instru- 
ments. The genii are able to do infinite harm to 
mortals, and choose as their dwelling-places hollows 
in the hills, solitary places in the forests, dead 
epiphytes on trees, etc. They are sometimes said 
to derive from the dissolution of various parts of 
the anatomy of the world-snake Sakatimuna, the 
first great failure at man*s creation* 

The Malays have also adopted into their popular 
relifflon the Muhammadan belief in angels (Azrael, 
Michael, and Gabriel), prophets (Solomon, David, 
and Joseph), and chiefe, four in number penned in 
the four comers of the earth. 

Ghosts and spirits are known by the generic name 
oiJmntu. Of these there are many varieties. Santu 
hxihor are grave-demons who, with the spirits of 
murdered men, prey upon the living whenever they 
.see an opportunity ; hantu rihiit is the storm-fiend ; 
liantu ayer and hantu laut are water- and sea-spirits ; 
hantu rimha, deep forest demons ; h^tu herokt the 
baboon-demon j hantit hUkm^ the tiger-demon ; 
and hantu songkei, the ‘loosening* demon, who 
interferes with rope-snares and traps for wild 
animals. In addition there are giants and ‘tall* 
demons gasi-gasi, and hantu tinggi) as well 
as ‘good people* (bidctdari or peri)^ who are of 
foreign origin ; echo* spirits {orang bunman)^ spirits 
' of iwBofn litfe is known except that th% are good 

2 But tWa name (s=JK«in3ft, VWord of God") is clearly 
.bmrcwed, l&e.AOBh. from * 

» * beneficent,” an of 


fairies and very easily cheated ; blood-sucking 
demons of various Idnds, mostly birth-spirits (these 
last being certainly among the ghastliest concep- 
tions of humanity) ; and others such as the hantu 
kopek, which is the equivalent of our own night- 
mare. 

( 6 ) Pagan races. — Except in one or tivo cases, 
little has been recorded concerning the beliefs of 
the pagan tribes relating to the spirits or demons. 

Those which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu-Bertam 
are the ‘tiger-spirit,’ the ‘jungle-spirit,’ and the 
‘ river- or water-spirit.’ Against these charms and 
simples can prevail. Against the tree-spirit, how- 
ever, who slays his victims before any one can help, 
there is no protection. The Sakai of Selangor had 
a ceremony at wliich they sat and blew bamboo 
pipes and sang to the demons. 

The spirits in which the B 6 sisi believe include 
the wind-demon {jin angin), who lives on a white 
rock near Tanjong Tuan (Gape Rachado); the 
demonic legion {jin sa-rlbti), who dwell in the 
earth and, when possible, feed upon human beings ; 
and the garrotting demon (jin sa-rapat), who lives 
in the uplands. Certain trees are the embodiment 
of spirits, notably the gutta, eagle ’wood, and 
camphor trees, and this idea is extended to inert 
objects — c.g., canoes, treasure- jars, and stone im- 
plements. Chipping a jar kills its spirit. 

The Demon Huntsman {hantu si hui'u) is ten ft. 
high, and his face is very hairy. From nightfall 
onwards during the full of the moon he hunts the 
wild boar and the samhhar-d^&i. Although he is 
highly dangerous to mankind, many have made 
friends wdtn him, and, when they have invoked 
him, he has cured them of their illness. Other 
spirits are the river-spirit, the demon of fatal birth- 
sickness, and the tomb-demon, which, in one of its 
manifestations, plunders ^aves in the form of wild 
beasts, such as deer and tigers. 

7 , The soul.— (a) ilfaZcty,— In Malay beliefs the 
semangat (‘human soul’) is a thin, unsubstantial 
mannikin, temporarily absent from the body in 
sleep, trance, or disease, and permanently departed 
after death. It is about the size of the thumb and 
invisible, but is supposed to correspond in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment ; it 
can fly quickly from place to place, and it is often, 
perhaps metaphorically, addressed as a bird. In 
mental attributes it is quasi-human and may pos- 
sess, independently of its corporeal owner, personal 
consciousness and volition. It has been alleged 
that the semangat cannot be the * soul ’ because it is 
believed to quit the body and wander about during 
sleep, and tnat it must therefore be a spirit of 
vitality. But this very same reasoning would show 
that it cannot be a spirit of vitality. What is 
actually meant here by ‘soul,* however* is the 
native (and our own mediseval) idea of the soul, . 
whidi is something very different from the soul of 
our modem idealistio Christianity. The latter 
might indeed almost be described, in comparison 
\rith its medieeval prototype, as a ‘ super-soul,’ and 
it is only the more primitive idea of the soul in 
which we are here interested. 

In charms it is addressed as having a house, - 
usually, though not necessarily, identified with its^ . 
embodiment (the body of its owner). As the .: 

sirmngat is separable from the body, it follows ; 

that, if called in the right way, it may 3>e.made .to , 
foUow — powerful weapon in tiie hands of; ait ^ 
enemy or lover who possessed the requisite magi^l ' : ‘ ^ 
powers. When abducted, it may bo iifipri^ned in 
a lump of earth, a cloth, or a wax;&aii)»3dfl,; The 
lump of earth should have b^n m contact with the 
vict£m*s body— , with the of the naked foot. 

An escaping or swooning he recalled 
to the oTOeris body > E4i<^ the form of certain 
kindsof medical treatment* In the older charms 
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the simangat is distinctly referred to as being 
sevenfold, and, as a similar multiple division is 
found elsewhere among savages i. 391f.)j^ 
this may be taken as original, although seven is a 
somewhat favourite number in Malay magic. 

The belief in the existence of s^mangats does not 
confine them to human beings. Animal, vege- 
table, and mineral s^mangats are clearly recognized. 
While in the case of animals the s&mangat is a 
counterpart, on a reduced scale, of its embodiment, 
in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms the tree 
shnangat or the ore shwmgat is usually an animal, 
whereas the rice shnangat is treated as resembling 
a human infant. The semangat of the eaglewood 
tree, e.g,i takes the form of a bird, the^ tin-ore 
shnatigat that of a biiflalo, the gold-ore s^niangat 
that of a deer, and so forth. A box or a treasure- 
lar may also have a scniangat until chipped or 
broken, when the shywLugat escapes from it. An 
interesting variation has been said to occur on the 
east coast of the peninsula, where the simangat of 
a particular kind of boat is called by a special name, 
mayor, as opposed to the usual soul-name, siman- 
gat*^ But there is no trace of this form on the 
west coast or apparently in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

This creed is no empty belief inoperative in daily 
life. It forms the basis of the Malay’s mental 
attitude and practice in all dealings with the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

Although Malay animism is consistent and com- 
plete in extending the belief in the semangat to all 
nature, animate and inanimate, side by side with 
the purely animistic belief there is abundant evi- 
dence of a special Circe-like theoiy attributing 
animals, birds, fishes, rutiles, and trees to an 
(accursed) human origin. The elephant, tiger, bear, 
deer, crocodile, solid-crested hombill, and stick- 
insect are examples. Evidence of such anthro- 
pomorphic ideas is to be found not only in the 
folklore but in many magical ceremonies and 
charms of Malaya (on the seioiangat see, further, 
IKDONESIANS). 

(5) Fagan races , — Of the conception of the 
semangat held by the pagan tribes very little is 
known, and, lacking definite statement, their 
beliefs must be inferred from their methods of 
burial and treatment of the dead and their views 
of the life after death. 


than a grain of maize.’ It was passed on by the 
mother to her child. After death the s^mangati 
of the proceed to a baradise in the west iu 
which grow fruit-trees. To reach it they cross a 
bridge consisting of the trunk of acolossal tree. At 
the end of the bridge sits a hideous demos, and 
such of the Semang as are scared by him fall intc 
; a vast boihng lake beneath, in which they swim 
. for three years until the Lord of the Paradise oi 
Fniit-Trees lets down his. great toe for them tc 
clutch, and in this contemptuous fashion .puUf 
them out. The old and wise men for this; reasoi 
were buried in trees, so that they could fly ovei 
the demon’s head. The ^western Sbmang believec 
that only the medicine-men went to Land oJ 
Fruit; the lay members of the tribe 'crossed th< 
sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch-palms 
wherein was the hole into which the sun a1 
night. If they had committed any bad action 
they started by ‘‘the same road, but turned nortf 
to a land which had two months of day and one 
month of night. Among the Sakai it has beer 
1 See also W. W. Skeat, 3IcUay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 60 
etc, It is surprising to find among Malays this sevenfold 
of Plato himself. 

Ahwdale, ‘The Theory of Souls among the Malays oJ 
; . the Ma^y Pentosula,' JMAS, Straits Branch, v. 3 [1909:|. 


said that s^mangats proceed to a Hades [Nerdka 
where they are 'washed clean by one ‘ Granny Long- 
Breasts,’ and made to walk across a boiling cauldron 
on the sharp edge of a chopper. Bad semangots 
fall in, good ones escape to an Island of Fruit, 
where they wait until a friend comes to show them 
the w'ay to the ‘ Husks of the Clouds. ’ 

The Mantri possess peculiarly positive faitli 
in the continued existence of the seniangat after 
death. It leaves the body and is carried by Bayang 
Lasa either to Ngangnan or to Fruit Island [Fulau 
Buah), far away in the region of the setting sun, 
where all shnangats dwell in harmony, marry, and 
have children. Those who die a 'violent death go 
to Red Land {Tanah Merah), a desert place and 
barren, repairing tbence to Fruit Island to get 
their nourishment. The Benua, on the other hand, 
believe that after death the semangat dissolves into 
nothingness again, having been fashioned from 
air by Firman. Notwithstanding this, they hold 
that the semangots of medicine-men, while their 
animate bodies remain behind, are conveyed or 
carried to heaven in music. 

8. Animism. — ^Although it would in any case be 
justifiable to regard the attitude of the Malays 
towards the kerdmat, or holy place, as a survival 
from an earlier stage of religious belief on the 
analogy of similar ideas among more primitive 
peoples, there is, in addition, abundant e'vidence 
to support the view that not only Muhammadanism, 
but also the popular ideas traceable to a modified 
Hinduism, are superimposed upon a form of religion 
in which animism w^as the predominant, factor. 
A belief in spirits pervades the whole of the every- 
day life of the bulk of the people. The position 
and importance of the medicine-man or magician 
{pawang and homor), the language of the innumer- 
able charms recited on any and every conceivable 
occasion, and the ceremonies which accompany 
any and every action or undertaking — even in some 
cases the most trivial — w’onld in themselves point 
to this particular conclusion, even if we lacked 
the e'vidence supplied by the statements of the 
Malays themselves with regard to their object 
and meaning. Important proof of this connexion 
is furnished by the relations of the Malays with 
animals, 'with trees, and with the crops, and 
especially by their remarkable beliefs with regard 
to mining. 

{a) AmmaZs, — ^To nearly all animals, but especi- 
ally to the larger, the Malays attribute anthropo- 
morphic traits and, in some oases, superhuman 
powers. The elephant and tiger, e.g,, are believed 
to possess cities or districts in which they assume 
human form and live in houses. According to a 
legend which comes from Labu in Selangor, a man 
tracked an elephant to her home and married her 
in human form. She resumed her animal form 
when, on returning to his country against her 
express direcUons, he gave her food which' included , 
certain young tree-shoots. The tiger, which is an 
object of especial fear, is believed to be a demon in 
the form of a beast in the 'legends / Tiger YH- 
Jage’ the rooife of the houses are thatched with 
htoan hair, men’s bones are Hie rafters, and men’s 
skins the.hut-'walls. The original tiger was a boy 
found in the forest ^ho changed into a tiger when 
beaten with many stripes by his schommasteri 
The latter placed a» ban upon him to compel him 
to ^^ask for’ his prey. The tiger therefore uses 
divination by leaves (of certain forest trees) to 
ascertain whether his Mtition for a victim has been 
granted. It may be added that he is also believed 
to doctor his wounds with leaf-poultices. The 
belief in wer-tigers is one of the most deeply in- 

S ained of Malay superstitions, but the power to 
come such a being is believed to belong especially 
1 Skr. naraifea, *heU.‘ 
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to one tribe of Sumatrans, the Korinchi Malays, 
of whom there are a number living in the peninsula. 
In one case a dead wer-tiger was identified by his 
possessing a gold tooth derived from his human 
original (seeLycANTHEOPY). Both ghost-elephanfcs 
and ghost-tigers are strongly believed in. They 
are distinguished by having one shrunicen foot, are 
harmless, and are the tutelaiy spirits of certain 
regions^ of sacred localities. The most famous 
ghost-tigers of the peninsula dwelt on Mount Ophir 
(4000 ft. ), near Malacca ; in Selangor they Mere 
the guardians of a shrine on the summit of the 
Jugra Hill. The latter were formerly reputed to 
be the pets of the princess of Malacca ; thus the 
two stories v'ere connected. The princess is said 
by local report to have established herself on Mount 
Ophir at the time of the Portuguese invasion, and 
still visits the hill in Selangor, accompanied by a 
handsome ti^er, though herself invisible. When 
a tiger was killed, a public reception was accorded 
to him in the nearest village, at which he was 
treated as a powerful war-chief or champion, and 
was entertained by an exhibition of dancing and 
fencing. Both claws and whiskers of the tiger are 
greatly valued as charms ; the latter are sometimes 
twisted up with a man’s moustache, to strike terror 
into his enemies, and the former are imitated in 
the tiger’s claw knives worn on their fingers by 
the men who pretend to be wer-tigers. 

Equally significant are the stories and beliefs 
connected with the mouse-deer or chevrotain. This 
animal occupies the place of Brer Babbit in Malay 
folklore ; ^ it figures in numberless proverbial say- 
ings and romances, and is honoured by the title of 
Mentri B&lflkar, ‘the Vizier of the (secondary) 
Forest- growth.’ In the fire-getting ceremony it is 
said to ask for fire wherewith to ‘ singe its mother- 
in-law’s feathers ’ (a bird). 

Hunting dogs are continually addressed as if 
they were human beings. It is, however, believed 
that it is unlucky to see them in the jungle, unless 
the person meeting them barks after the manner of 
a wnd dog before they have time to do so. Cats, 
in addition to possessing supernatural powers 
in the rain-making ceremony), are lucky because 
they wish for the prosperity of their owners. On 
the other hand, cat-killers, when in purgatory, wdll 
be required to cut and carry coco-nut logs to the 
number of hairs on the cat’s body, wherefore cats 
are nob * killed,’ but only set adrift on rafts to 
perish of hunger.® 

The flesh of swine is now regarded as unclean by 
the modei-n (Muhammadan) Malay, but there are 
indications that this was not always the case ,* thus 
a wild pig’s paunch is required in a Malay recipe 
for turning Brass into gold; the wild pig, more- 
over, is hunted and eaten with avidity by the 
wild jungle tribes, as is still the case in N. Borneo 
and other parts of the Malayan region. It may 
also be noted that the flesh of the buffalo is pre- 
ferred to that of the ox, and the former is used, 
and not the latter, for sacrificial feasts—a fact 
which suggests an obscure survival of Hindu belief. 
The earth itself is supported on the horn of a 
gig^tic wdld buflalo. 

The attitude of the Malays towards wild animals 
and their belief in their magical powers are further 
indicated by the fact that in hunting and trapping 
no skill can avail unless it is itself supported by, 
Baagic, by special charms supplied by the medicine- 
man, ana by fomiulse to be repeated in setting the 
traps and snares or when actually engaged in 
Inmt^ opei^tions, either to ensure success or to 
8«ctd>sa protection. Like the Siamese elephant- 
wizard, tlm Malay, deer-wizard himself must first 

1 W. W. fikeat, Faiiss ami Sasiem Fortki 

OwnbHdge, 1901, Introd. p. xiii. 

. ^ OUfiord, p. 47. ,, 4. . . 


enter the toils before a hunt begins, in order to in- 
fluence the deer magically to enter the deer-snares. 

If this were omitted, the ropes would fail to hold 
the deer, nor would the deer enter. The marks on 
the legs of the samhhar deer {'nisa) are due to 
ulcers on the legs of its human original. 

Fish and other inhabitants of the water, like land 
animals, are regarded as having human or super- 
human qualities, and, when catching them, the 
Malays ha^ e to perform ceremonies to overcome 
their .spiritual nature and magical powers. The 
crocodile, e.y., is, according to one account, ahoy 
who fell from his mother’s arms into the water. 

The various species of fish also have their special 
origin ; one land is said to be originally a cat, 
pother a monkey, another a human being drowned 
in the river, and so forth. The Norse myth of the 
nvers sprung from the teats of the cow Au?yhnnila 
is recalled by a Perak story of a large specimen of 
the mudfish called araan. Many magical or semi- 
magical beliefs cling round the crocodile. In many 
of tiie rivers certain crocodiles are regarded as the 
sacred embodiment of dead chiefs, and are free 
from molestation. When Imuting these reptiles, 
the Malays repeat charms and take precautions to 
secure capture by symbolic actions such as striking 
the water with the canoe-paddle in imitation of the 
crocodile’s tail ; or, when eating curry, by gulping 
down three lumps of rice successively in the way 
in 'which it is hoped the reptile will take the bait ; 
or (by avoidance) by not taking the bones of curry- 
meats for fear that the wooden cross-piece buried 
in the bait will fail to hold the crocodile. 

An elabomte ceremony precedes and accompanies a fishing 
expedition. It includes notification by three loud cries to the 
land-spirits that offerings, consisting of rice, betel, parts of a 
goat sacrificed for the purpose, cigarettes, etc., hung up on a 
tree in a sacrificial tray, await their acceptance, and the offering 
of two similar trays, one in shallow water and one, containing 
the goat’s head, at the seaward end of the fishing stakes. 
Miscellaneous offerings from a basket are scattered while the 
boat is rowed out to the stakes, and, when they are reached, 
saffron-coloured and parched rice is scattered on the water, 
while the ‘ neutralizing rice-paste ’ ceremony is performed on 
the stakes and the boats. A number of tabus, such as seven 
days’ refraining from sexual indulgence, the avoidance of bath- 
ing without a bathing-cloth, or of taking an umbrella into the 
fishing-boats, or of climbing the fishing-stakes with boots on, are 
strictly enforced. The use of a tabu language by the fishermen 
is also de riguewr. 

Among the wild tribes similar beliefs are enter- 
tained, but in particular they look upon animals 
as the embodiment of their iflustrious dead. The 
elephant, the largest and most important of the 
animals, is the one into which tiie s&mangaU 
of Semang chiefs are supposed to migrate. In 
consequence, it has euphemistic and propitiatory 
names. The same apphes to the tiger. Monkeys, 
snakes, and birds play an important part in 
Semang mythology, whfle among insects the stick- 
insect is the most important. The list of animals 
to which the shnangats of chiefs are supposed by 
the Bfisisi to migrate is extended beyona oeasts <3 
prey, including deer and pigs as well as tigers and 
crocodiles. Among the Mantri the tigers are the 
slaves of the wizard, or poyang, and are supposed 
to be immortal, while the Jakun believe that, if a 
tiger meets them in their path, it is a man who ' 

has sold himself to the evil spirit in order that in , . : 

such a form he may wreak vengeance on his enemy . ; ; 
or give play to his malignity. The mount of ' 

natural nistory associated with aiiimalf is,,ind^,V ;; 

quite remarkable for a race whose jungle knawledgo." . 
is so complete as it is among real / r ' 

Ma^ys. The case of the large 

(5) Idea^of 

misHc or anfhiyjmmq^^Mc are very 

a rale, nocturnal bh®^ TfonJspecies 

; of owl fidlghts nw a house and hoots, it is said that 
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there will soon be a ‘ tearing of cloth ’ for a slirond. 
If the hdberek, a nocturnal bird which flies in flocks 
{a goat-sucker or night-jar), is heard, the peasant 
brings out a wooden platter, beats it with a knife, 
and calls out, ' Great-grandfather, bring us their 
hearts,’ in the hope of deluding the spirits into the 
belief tliat he forms one of the train of the Spectre 
Huntsman {hantu pemhurti) which these birds 
accompany, and must therefore not be attacked 
by them. 

The argus pheasant {huang) is said in Perak to 
have been metamorphosed from a woman ; the 
female, moreover, is believed to reproduce its kind 
by swallowing the male bird alive. In Selangor it 
is believed that a liornbill was transformed fpm 
the murderer of an old man, another variety 
{o'hmoplax) to have been a man who slew his own 
mother-in-law. The toh katampi (a variety of 
homed owl) is believed to enter the fowl -house and 
there live on the intestines of fowls, which it 
extracts during life by means of a charm. The 
luck-bird— -a small white bird about the size of a 
canary — ^if caught and placed in a rice- bin, ensures 
a gooa harvest to its owner ; a ground-dove, kept 
in a house, is a prophylactic against fire. If any 
one is fortunate enough to secure the nest of a kind 
of heron, or ruwah-ruwah, it confers upon him the 
power of invisibility. But the list of birds to 
which it has been recorded that the Malays attach 
peculiar ideas and significance may be said to be 
limited only by the varieties indigenous to the 
peninsula. 

In fowling, as in hunting, sympathetic magic plays 
a prominent part, while every operation has its ap- 
propriate charm for repetition. In catching wild 
pigeons, constant reference is made to their s&many- 
atSf and the aid of ^lepawang is required to jperform 
the ‘neutralizing rice-paste’ ceremony in tne space 
in front of the conical snarer’s hut, enclosed for the 
pur^e, which is known as King Solomon’s Court- 
ard, or to recite a charm over the long bamboo 
ecoy-tnbe or pigeon-call. During the operation 
great care is taken that no part of the snarer’s 
paraphernalia is called by its proper name (which 
might be understood by the pigeon) ; everything 
is called by some euphemism — ‘the Magic 
Prince ’ (for the name of the hut) and ‘ Prince Dis- 
traction ’ (instead of the word ‘ pigeon-call ’). 

(c) V^etation, — The Malayan beliefs in relation 
to trees and other forms of vegetation follow to a 

g mt degree, if not entirely, their concepts in ra- 
tion to animals. It is not clear that they hold 
that all trees have a s^mmngat, but it is certain 
that some trees, such as the durian, the coco-nut- 
palm, the trees produeing eagle-wood, camphor, 
and gutta-percha, and others are supposed, to possess 
simangais. This belief extends even to dead and 
seasoned wood, as is shown by the invocation ad- 
dressed to the timbers used in the ceremony of 
launching a bc^t — a ceremony which is frequently 
represented in Malay romances as taking place (as 
formerly in Fiji) over human rollers. In earlier 
days the men used to tty to frighten the durian 
groves into hearing by threats address€^"to :them; 
verbally. The medlomeTman struck the trunk of 
an unfraitful tree seven times with a hatchet and 
threatened to fell it if itniid hot bear. The toddy 
collector said to the coco-nut-palm ; *^ThrB I bend^ 
your neck and rollup yoirr hak r /and here ferny; 
ivory toddy-knife to help the washing of your 
face.’^ The malacca cane is regarded from the 
same animistic? point of view, and it is believed 
that a cane with a long joint wkl protect the owner 
tom harm by snakes and animals, as well as bring 
hina ^od luck in everything. In Selangor the 
:^k-ixfeect is supposed to be the embodiment of 
0hem^a<^a cane-spirit. In felling a tualang tree 
^ Skeat, p. 217, 


(apparently not a specific tree, but a generic term 
for all trees containing a bees’ nest)— a matter in 
which great reluctance is shown— it is necessary to 
obtain the services of a paivang to drive away 
demons by charms and incantations. In the course 
of the incantation the heads of two white fowls 
are cut off and the blood is sprinkled upon the tree- 
trunks. The lime is another tree of which the 
spirit is the object of a special cult ; it is revered 
and looked upon as their chief patron by the 
theatrical players of Penang. In searcliing for the 
diseased and perfumed wood known as gliaru^ or 
ea^le->vood, the services of apaioang are required 
to Durn incense and repeat the appropriate charms. 
According to one account, thepawang uses a shelter 
near the selected tree (which is indicated by a low 
whispering or singing in the tree), and then repeats 
a charm wliich induces the gkanc-egrnt to appear 
to him, generally in a dream, and to inform him of 
the kind of sacrifice required. When the tree has 
been felled, any one passing between the trunk 
and the stump will die immediately. paioctng 
uses and carries with him a piece of eagie-wood, 
the gharu merupa (or shaped eagie-’wood), which 
possesses a natmal resemblance to some animal or 
bird. This is believed to contain the s&mangat of 
the eagle-wood and to assist in the search for that 
product. Similar beliefs are entertained, and simi- 
lar ritual is followed, in the collection of camplior 
and gutta-percha. It is interesting to note that in 
the collection of camphor a special language must 
be used, pantang kapur, which, so far as known, 
is Malay in part only. A portion of any food eaten 
during the search for camphor must be thrown 
into the jungle for the hisan, or camphor-spirit. 

Many rules followed in planting the crops are 
based upon sympathetic magic and animism. In the 
first place, the propitious season for each operation 
must be indicated by the pammg. Sugar-cane 
must be planted at noon ; this makes it sweeter by 
drying up the juice and leaving the saccharine 
matter. Maize should be planted with a full 
stomach, a thick stick, and thick dibble ; this will 
swell the maize ear. Plantains should be planted 
after the evening meal, as they fill out better ; 
sweet potatoes, to ensure their having plenty of 
‘ eyes ’ when they begin to sprout, should be set 
when the night is starry. 

Of all agricultural pursuits, however, the culti- 
vation of rice exhibits most completely the ani- 
mistic ideas which underlie the relation of tlie 
Malays to nature. . At every stage of the procedure 
precautions are taken to ensure the %vell-being and 
prosperity of the rice-soul, upon which the success 
of the cultivation depends. 

The time of the sowing is determined by the pa/wang\ 

I prayers are read over a portion of the seed at the mosque (re- 
placing an earlier ceremony at the holy i^ce, or Mramat): in 
f sowing, the mother-seed is placed in a special! v-prepared bed 
in one corner of the nursery-plot before the rest of tne seed is 
scattered. When the rice is ready, it ia transplanted -^th 
proper, propitiatory ceremonies, and occasionally, say. once in 
three or four years, these were aocbmgpanied by a ceremony— a . 
sort of mock combat to drive off evil fifpirits. ' when 

The.nce is readjior reaping, in- order to begin the harvest, the 
reapers mu^ first obtain the pawang*a permission. The fifet 
operatton was .to take the simmgdt out of all the , plots, and 
before uuttltig the rice -.it^ was .usual to sprinkle it with the 
heiitrsdi^ingnce-paste. . From the spot where the rice is finest 
and where there , are -sevm joints to the stalk, seven stems are 
.(dipped ceremonlaUy.to he rthBa^mmga/t of the rice-crop. An- 
other handfcd -is tied by the the <jentre with a strip 

of a Sped^al variety of sdgar-caine, to be Che mother of the rice- 
crop of tbe year following. . This mothervsheaf should be reaped 
, last, preferably by the wife of the owner. The e^mangat was 
made into the shape of an infant dressed in swaddling clothes, 
placed in a basket with a Malay umbrella to shade it from the 
ran, and laid on a new sleeping-mat, with pillows at its head, 
in the bouse of the owner. For three days the people in the 
house must observe certain tabus ; e.g,, rice, salt, on, money, 
etc., most not leave the house, perfect quiet must be observed 
hair must not be cut, and so forth. These tabus were practi- 
cally identical with those imposed in the case of the birth of 
children. For three days after the taking of the sifmanfjat the 
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mother-sheaf was treated as a young mother ; young shoots 
of trees were pounded and scattered over it every evening, and 
on the evening of iV.e third day coco-nut pulp and goat-^wers 
inixed with a-iL.'r 'Virre eaten and a little ejected from 
the mourh on lo .ho “ritur— an analogue of the salad adinini- 
s'l.cvod 10 a mo-hcr. a woman, when entering the clearing, 
iRuv: kiss the aiA-k.-', .s;ying, ‘Come, come.i soul of my child,’ 
as if embracing one of her own infants. Ultimately the rice 
obtained from the sSmangat (representing the child) and from 
the sheaf (representing the mother) are mixed and placed in 
the receptacle in which rice is stored, together with a wreath of 
the straw of the first ceremonial pounding of the padi, the ears 
first pounded being those cut immediately after the taking of 
the sivxangat. Some is mixed with next year’b seed, and some 
is used to make the tspong tawar:^ 

From al I that has been said it will be clear that 
the gist of the Malayan harvest ceremony consists 
in the attempt to simulate, on behalf of the vege- 
tative rice-crop, a lucky birth as of a human 
infant, in the hopes that this mock-ceremony may 
stimulate the productive powers of the rice-plant 
for the following harvest. 

(d) Mining . — In the western States of the pen- 
insula tin-mining was, and still is, the most 
important industry. Although mining is now 
carried on chiedy by Chinese, the ceremonies in 
use at the opening of a mine are purely Malayan. 
Formerly a lucrative and highly important post was 
that of mining wizard ; some of these magicians 
were believed to possess the power of bringing ore 
to a place where it did not exist, and of turning 
into grains of sand, or of sterilizing, such ore as 
existed. The ore itself was regarded as endued 
not only with vitality, hut also with the power of 
functional increase. Sometimes it was said to 
resemble a buffalo, and in this shape could travel 
to and fro underOTOund. The gold-spirit in one 
case (at Raub in Pahang) was believedf to take the 
form of a golden roe-deer— an idea obviously 
based on the imaginary shape of some large 
nugget. Beyond tin, gold, and possibly a little 
silver and ^ena, no metals are worked in the 
peninsula. 

The natives, however, have a great reverence 
for iron. The Lump of Iron in the royal regalia, 
when placed in water, is the most solemn and 
binding oath known to those who use it, and it is 
referred to in the most terrible denunciations of 
the Malay wizard ; a long iron nail guards the 
newborn child and the rice-soul ; betel-nut scissors 
(also of iron) or a dagger protect a corpse from 
evil contact, and a Malay in the jungle often plants 
his knife-blade edgewise to the source in a stream 
before he drinks, in order to drive away any 
chance demons, Bezoar-stones and stone imple- 
ments alike are said to be endowed with magical 
properties and powers ; a unique east-coast l^lief 
regards the latter as arising out of the ground, and 
not, as almost everywhere else in the world, as 
being hurled down from the sky in the form of 
thunderbolts. 

The objects of the charms employed by the 
mining wizards seem to Ife to clear the jungle of 
evil spirits, to banish evil spirits from the ground 
before starting excavations, to propitiate the local 
spirits and induce the tin-ore to show itself when 
the tin-bearing stratum is reached, and to per- 
suade the spirits to partake of a banquet spread 
for them in a receptacle intended to represent a 
r«^Bl hail of audience. The spiritual * audience 
chamber * Is usually two or three feet squ£Lre and 
furnished with offerings similar to those normally 
placed on the sacrifici^ tray, with certain articles, 
such as sugar-cane, plantains, yams, etc., supposed 
to be specially cliaracteristio of the food eaten 
by miners. The chief tabn is the killing of any 
sort ' of Eving creature within the mine, except in 
e^:bf sacriHce, when a white buffalo may be slain 
uhffli the btinfc of the mine, the head being buried 

4 tbe call coau&oojy addressed to dozuestie 

4 * KeuthtUzisg irioe-pastie * 0>ee above). 


and small portions representative of each part 
being deposited in the ' audience chamber.’ Other 
tabus are the wearing of a sarong, burying the 
skin of any beast in the mine, weaiing shoes, and 
even carrying an umbrella; the last is particu- 
larly offensive to the spirits, since it is the insignia 
of Malay royalty. A special language has to be 
used in so far as certain words are concerned. No 
animal or thing not itself allowed in the mine 
(such as an elephant, tiger, or cat), nor even lime- 
fruit, may be mentioned by any but this substi- 
tuted title. Nor may any one assume the attitude 
or dress (a black coat) worn by the wizard in 
building the altar for the preliminary sacrifice, in 
performing the magical ceremonies, or in uttering 
the invocations (such as the attitude of standing 
with both hands on the hips or beiiind the back), 
nor may even the wizard himself assume them on 
any orainary occasion. 

[e) Water . — The Malays have been a seafaring 
race from time immemorial, and the rivers were 
also of great importance to them before the 
making of roads. It was by the rivers that they 
first penetrated the country ; the old Malay settle- 
ments are ^1 on river-banks, and the streams are 
still the chief source of supply for irrigating the 
rice-fields. To both river and sea many supersti- 
tions and legends are attached. Their animistic 
notions include belief in water-spirits, against 
whom precautions are taken for the protection of 
their boats. It was formerly the custom to fasten 
a bunch of sngar-palm twigs to the top of the mast 
to prevent the water-spirit from settling on the 
mast-head. The sea-spirits are invoked to point 
out shoals, etc., and sometimes in rapids or other 
diificnlt places offerings are made to the spirits of 
the rivers. The tidal wave (bore or eagre) on a 
river was formerly held to be caused by the passing 
of a fluvial monster, w’hich ascends the river ; one 
of these (on the bore ceasing) was described to 
the present writer as having been kOled by being 
knocked on the head with a stick. Eredia (A.D. 
1613) says that the Malays attribute such bores 
to souls of the dead who are passing the ocean in 
cajilas from one region to another, i.6. from the 
Golden Chersonese to the river Ganges. Ordinary 
river-floods (which were distinguished as male 
and female) were thought to be caused by similar 
agen^. 

9 . Cosmolo^ and natural phenomena. — (a) 
Malay . — In Rlalay folklore the theory of creation 
is that light emanating from the supreme being, 
became the ocean, from which ascended foam and 
vapour. The earth and sea were then formed, each 
of seven tiers, the earth resting on the surface of the 
water from east to west, the mountains of the Cau- 
casus being regarded as a chain put round the earth 
to keep it stable on the face of the waters. Beyond 
them IS spread a vast plain, the sand and earth of 
which are of gold and musk, the stones rubies and 
emeralds, the vegetation of odoriferous flowers. ' 
Besides the Caucasus, which are known to the 
Malays asBukit Kof (‘Hills of Kaf’), and are of 
immense importance in popular lore, there is a 
great central mountain called Maha Meru, which 
is sometimes identified b^ Malays with a hill in 
Sumatra. Another version of the Creation, in ’ 
part obviously due to Muslim influence, de^ibes 
how God, the eldest magioian^ pre-existmg,, by-'/ 
Himself, created the pillar of the Ka'ba^ of 'whi^'; 
the four branches form the four corn^ of the earth/ ; 
and the world-snake, Sakatimuna, ^luch;W^ kUIed 
by Gabriel and broke asunder, the aridfdre ppt 

snoofeg up to heaven, the p^ 

downwards beneath the earth. H. The d^cripldon of 
this serpent (whose Indian origin) 

. * buhe * (this of the Stone 

at jUecca). , Vw.tdsie see tfaocu. 
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is remarkably anthropomorphic; in fact, it is a 
serpent in little more than name. 

It was usually believed that the world was of oval 
shape and revolves on its axis four times in the 
year, and that the sun was a body of fire moving 
round the earth and producing the alternations of 
day and night. Some at least imagined the firma- 
ment to consist of a perforated stone or rock, the 
stars being caused by the light which streams 
through these apertures. Further, the earth is 
declared to be carried by a colossal buffalo on the 
tip of its homs~an obvious Malay parallel to the 
world-elephant in the Rdniayana and the boar- 
incarnation of Vi§nu. When one horn gets tired, 
the buffalo tosses up the earth and catches it on the 
other hom, the concussion thus produced being the 
cause of earthquakes. This buffalo stands on an 
island in the nether ocean, or on a giant tortoise 
(according to some versions), or on the monstrous 
fish called Nun (Arab. ‘fish’). The universe is 
girt .round by a huge serpent which feeds upon its 
own tail. Peculiarly Malay, on the other hand, is 
the idea of tiie tides, which, it is said, are caused by 
the movements of a colossal crab that twice a day 
leaves and re-enters its cave at the foot of the 
world-tree Pauh Janggi (the sea-coeo-nut-palm), 
which grows on a sunken rock or quicksand in the 
‘ Navel ’ or Central Whirlpool of tne Ocean {pusat 
tasek). The sun’s name in Malay is Mata-hari, 
which means ‘ eye of day,’ but on the east coast it 
is held to be a horse which is conducted in proces- 
sion through the heavens by angels during the day, 
and led back again at night-time to the point 
whence it started. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are considered to 
be due to the devouring of these bodies by a 
gigantic dragon (Eahu), or, according to some, a 
god. Malays, like the Chinese and other more primi- 
tive races, endeavour to save the sun and moon 
by making a vigorous noise to drive a^vay the 
destroyer. The spots on the moon represent an in- 
verted banyan tree, under which.sits an old hunch- 
back, plaiting strands of tree-bark, or, as some say, 
spinning cotton. As soon as his task is finished, 
he will angle for everything on the earth’s surface. 
The line has not yet been completed because a rat 
gnaws through it despite the vigilance of the old 
man’s cat, which is always watching. It should be 
added that the Malay phrase, hvlan hunting pilan^ 
dok (‘the moon is great with the mouse-deer’), is 
doubtless explainable by the fact that in Sanskrit 
mythology the spots on the moon are thought to 
be a hare or antmope, which, being hard pressed by 
a hunter, appealed to the moon for protection and 
was taken up by her into her arms ; the phrase is 
often used when she is three-quarters fuU. 

Landslips in the hills dnrmg the rains, being 
often accompanied by floods, are said to be due to 
dragons breaking forth from the hills, where they 
have been doing penance, on their way to the sea. 
Kooks and waterfalls of unusual appearance are 
believed to owe their oriMn to demons. A rain- 
bow, if only a small portion of the end is visible, 
betokens the death of a Raja, if it appears in. the 
west. ^ The treasure which lies where the foot of 
the rainbow touches the earth has never yet been 
found, as ‘no one can ever arrive at the ptoe* 
whei'8 it touches. The rainbow itself is often 
taken to be a snake and is isometimes sajd to be 
seen drinking {lUar minum). On the east coast it 
is sometimes said to be the head and entrain of a 
horse or a bullock which comes down to earth to 
drink. There ia a house on the east coast of the 

eninsula in which a water-jar (tifmpagan) had 

een drained dry by a rainbow. 

Sunset is a time of danger, since then all evil 
spirits have power, while the name applied to the 
yeiU<>W;^ow of the last rays of the sun {mamhang 


kilning y ‘ the yellow deily ’) is a term associated 
with terror. In Perak children are called in at 
I sunset to save them from this danger, and women 
often chew and spit out at seven points, as they 
walk round the house at sunset, kunyct terns, an 
evil-smelling root much disliked by evil demons. 
Pulau Tioman, an island south-east of Pahang, is 
believed to be actually the body of a dragon, or 
nciga. The Malay who told this to the present 
writer said that a long while ago an English 
Government vessel was passing this island, when 
her crew, catching sight of the then existing three 
points of the dragon’s crest on the summit of 
the island, fired, breaking them off, and that the 
vessel itself sank afterwards. There are now’ said 
to be a number of people living on it, none of whom 
is allowed to make the least use of vinegar; if 
any vinegar is spilt, an earthquake follows, because 
the island is in reality the monstrous body of an 
enormous dragon. 

{b) Fagan races . — The Semang endow’ both sun 
and moon with human form, both being female. 
Like the Japanese, who have been credited by some 
authors W’ith Malayan affinities, they associate the 
sun W’ith a crow^ (Ag-Ag), whom they assert to be 
the husband of that luminary, w'hereas the hus- 
band of the moon is Ta' Ponn (see above, p, 354*^). 
When the sun sets, it falls into a cavern, which 
some Semang identify with a species of Hades. 
Eclipses are caused by a huge dragon, or serpent, 
which tries to sw’allow the luminary ; in the case 
of the moon, the Semang assert that the serpent is 
the moon’s mother-in-law’, who has assumed this 
form and is trying to embrace it— an act w^hich is 
clearly regarded by the Semang with loathing and 
abhorrence. The rainbow' is a huge python, or 
serpent, and the spots where it touches the earth 
are feverish and bad to live near. During a storm 
of thunder and lightning the Semang draw a few 
drops of blood in a bamboo internode and throw it 
skywards. As the ghosts of w’icked tribesmen fly 
up to the heavens, this is intended to propitiate 
them and persuade them to return. Sometimes, 
however, it is believnid that the i^irits go down- 
wards and become w’ater-spints. In this case part 
of the blood is thrown towards the sky and part 
groundwards (Pangan). 

Thunderbolts are supposed to be hurled as the 
result of undue familiarity towards a mother-in- 
law. An unusual explanation of thunder and 
lightning from Kedah is that the latter phenome- 
non is the flashing of the top-cords of dead medicine- 
men. The thunder is the hum of the tops them- 
selves when revolving. 

The Kedah Semang hold that heaven consists of 
three tiers or layers : the highest is filled with 
fruit-trees which bear luxuriantly all the year 
round, and is inhabited by the greater personages 
of Semang mytholo^.j the second also contains 
fruit-trees, but is d^ended against unauthorized 
pillagers by a gigantic baboon who gelts any such 
would-be assaOants with 'false dunan-ftuit’.(the 
produce of a wild fruit-tree) the third 
mg but the low brooding clouds which bring sick- 
ness to humanity, - . / . „ ' , ' . : , 

- Of Sakai beliefe little that is typical has been re- 
corded, such informatioh as fe available witnessing 
. to a close resehtolahce to Semang beliefs. Ra-hir 
(obvtously the IndcKMalay Rsh^ a being resein- 
blin^.a dragon; tries to swallow the sun and moon, 
but is driven away by the beating of drums and 
bamboo clappers. Kslang BSlok, a world-eagle, at 
one time destroyed all human beings except a boy 
and a girl. With a magic knife the boy slew the 

1 This fruit is sometimes called by Malays the * Ha-ha ’ fruit, 
from the belief that demons, on nying up to inspect it, see 
that it is not the real durian-fnilt, and indulge in loud pe^ of 
sardonic laughter 
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eagle, and from this pair all mankind are descended, tinually sent forth fresh shoots as it was cut down, 

The Sakai are said to indulge in ceremonial exorcism and in which King Daiaratha, according to the 
of the spirits of thunder, and it is believed that story in Sri Rama (the Malay version of the 
the forces of nature assist the souls of certain evil yana\ found the princess, or, again, in the tradition 
spirits or demons, which cause them to harm people, of the discovery of Teh Purba in the river-foam, 
though the forces themselves are nob demons. The (&) Pagan races . — The Semang story of the 
eai*bh is a thin crust resting on the nether ocean, origin of the human race is that the first woman, 
and the heavens possess several layers, or tiers; seeing that all other animals had children, was 
the inhabitants of the uppermost are said to include desirous of having offspring of her own, but did 
a female deity who has to wash the sin-blackened nob know how to obtain them. She and her hus- 
souls in hot water. band took to carrying a brace of fire-logs under 

The Blandas of Selangor say that the earth was their arm-pits by way of make-believe. But one 
originally the shape of a flat long betel-box {soclok- day the coco-nut monkey (B’ro), on noticing what 
sodok)t the nether ocean had the form of a globular they 'were doing, gave them advice, as a result of 
tobaoco-box [ldpaJc4djoak)y and the heavens were which they had four children, two boys and two 
round and over-arching like an umbrella. The girls. These married and had children of their 
Blandas’ account of paradise resembles that of the own, but the ring-dove {Uhuhor) warned the chil- 
Bfisisi. The latter hold that the souls of the good dren of the first generation that they had united 
(or wise) pass away to the Island of Fruit-Trees, within the forbidden degrees, and advised them to 
which they identify apparently with the moon, an separate and ‘ marry other people,’ in wliich case 
eclipse being the worlc of a spirit that wishes to their children might intermarry without impro- 
annihilate their spirit ancestors, the moon’s in- piiety. 

habitants. This Island of Fruit-Trees is reached Among the Mantri the story of their origin forms 
by crossing a fallen tree- trunk which serves as a an incident in a group of myths connected with 
bridge, and fx*om which the wicked fall into a lake Mfirtang, the first medicine-man, and his younger 
or boiling cauldron. This happens only to those brother, B16, who came from a jilace called ‘ Rising 
who allow themselves to be frightened by a big Land’ (Tanah Bangun) in the sky and returned 
dog which sits at the parting of the ways by which there after a sojourn on earth. They were the 
the souls must go. The magicians of the tribe are children of two people called ‘ Drop^of Water ’ (Ayer 
reputed to be able to visit paradise and bring back Sft-Titik) and ‘ Handful of Earth’ (Tanah 
fruit with them. Gaffer Engkoh dwells in the the latter being their mother. MSrtang took his 
moon, which he reached by a ladder now broken, youngest sister to wife, and from them the Mantri 
and protects from wild animals dead souls who are descended. Bio married the other sister, but 
visit the Island of Fruit-Trees. had no offspring. "VMien men increased in numbers 

The Mantri have not, to any extent, acquired to an alarming extent, To* Entah (or * Lord-knows- 
Malay traditions as regards the form, character, who *), the first haiiny a son of MSrtang, drew his 
and motion of the sun, moon, stars, etc. The dark father’s attention to the circumstance. Mfirtang 
spots in the moon they believe, however, to be wished things to remain as they were, but Bid 
a tree beneath which sits the moon-man Moyang suggested that ‘ men ought rather to die, after the 
Bertang, an enemy of manldnd, wdio is constantly fashion of the banana, which itself expires, although 
making nooses with which to catch them-— a task its young scions survive.’ Thus it was decided, 
which he is prevented from accomplishing by and so the old now die, although they leave their 
mice, who continually gnaw throngh the strings, children behind them. According to another ver- 
Eclipses are not attributed to a snake or a dragon, sion, the Mantri are descended from two white apes 
but to a devouring evil spirit. The sky is a great {ungkaputih) who sent their young ones do^vn into 
[? inverted] copper pot, suspended over the earth by the plains, whereupon they developed so rapidly , 
a string, and around its edge tlie earth is constantly that they and their descendants became men. Yet 
sendingupsproutswhichwould join the stars if an another version says that men came down from 
old man did not cut and eat them. In addition heaven in a ship built by God, which floated upon 
the Mantri have a version of the sun-rope belief, the Avaters of the earth. The story of the princess 
'iz. an idea that the sxm is a -woman tied by a found in the bamboo also occurs among the Mantri. 

- ring which her lord is always pulling, while the She married the son of the first Raia, and she and 
xs are the moon’s children. The sun once had her husband both live invisible to this very day. 

^ many children as the moon, hut, having been Benua tradition says that a man and woman 
: .’ced by the latter into eating them, now pur- were created by Piiman when he formed the world, 
the moon, and, -u'hen he succeeds in biting When the Luiumut mountains, the oldest land, 
jaxLses an eclipse to happen. This explains rose out of the water, a ship of pulai^ wood, com- 
^-^■^vhy the moon hides her children by day. pletely enclosed, in which the man and woman 

In the beliefs of the Benua Jalnm the world is were contained, was left floating on the surface of 
globular in shape and enclosed in the sky. Farthest the water. After the shm ceased to move, they 
north and south are the extremities of a great nibbled their way out, and from this pair men are * 
beam, the north being twenty days* journey from descended. As the male child was bom from the 
Boko, where there was a great hill from which the right leg and the female from the left, children of 
north winds issued. The sun and moon move round the same womb cannot many. The Jakun say 
the earth, producing darkness and light alternately, that God created a man and woman in heaven who : 

10, Origin of man.— (u) Malay . — What is now came down to earth in the State of Johor, 
the most usual account of the creation of man, ii. Personality; the body and personal posses-^; 
from the four elements of earth, air, fire, and sions.— Malays, in common with all peonrea of a^ ;/^ 
water, appears to he a Malayized version of the primitive civilization, have implicit feifiJi in thet (" 
Muhammadan story, Adam was formed from the magical possibilities of personality aad oif 
heart of the earth by the angel Azrael, not without personal possessions. This is ve^'^^ly ; 

strenuous opposition and protests from the earth in the beliefs relating to the ' spintii^ Of iha^cal 
itself. A common feature of Malayan romances powers of the Rajas, the.thedry of the Icing as the ,■ 
and legends, which also appears in Japanese folk- divine man being sfprongly held rand consistently 
lore, and is probably to be attributed to an Indian adhered to. It is aliped that the Malay king . 

■ describes the supeimatural origin of human originally had any one a t pleasure^, 

iMsmgs in the interior of some v^etabie product, i 
as, in the story of a giant bamboo, which con- . coric. 
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without being guilty of a cnnie and without any 
inconvenient questions being ashed him. Not only 
is his body sacred, but that sanctity extends to the 
royal regalia, which no one may touch, or even 
make models of, without incurring the risk of a 
grave illness, possibly even death itself. Any one 
Y/ho infringes the royal tabus, offends the royal 
person, or wrongfully makes use of the royal in- 
signia or privileges will be struck down by the 
divine (quasi-electric) discharge of the royal sanctity 
Idaulat). In the Malay romances the kings are 
credited with all the attributes of inferior gods ; 
they are usually invulnerable and gifted with 
miraculous powers, sueli as that of transforming 
themselves, returning to life, and resuscitating' the 
lives of others. As a divine man the M^ay icing 
possesses a number of prerogatives which enter 
into almost every act of life and effectually set him 
.apart from ordinary men. One of these is the sole 
use of white for the royal umbrella, and the use of 
yellow cloth (the white umbrella, once the royal 
emblem throughout Indo-China, has now been 
abandoned for yellow). Linguistic tabus are also 
employed with reference to the king, such words 
as santap^ ‘ to eat,’ beradu, ‘ to sleep,’ gering, * to 
be sick,^ being substituted for the usual Malay 
words when reference is made to the royal person. 
At the Malay king’s death his name is dfropped 
and he is called Marhuin,^ the deceased, with the 
addition of a phrase descriptive of some prominent, 
and often uncomplimentary or grotesque, event of 
his lifetime. One of the most important and 
si^ificant beliefs connected with the king is that 
which attributes to him a personal influence over 
the works of nature, such as the growth of the 
crops and the bearing of fruit-trees. This also, in 
a minor measure, applies to his delegates, and in 
modern times has even been extended to European 
. officials employed in the government of the country. 

In a lesser degree the magical jproperty upon 
which the regal laanctity is based is a quality of 
the ordinary individual, though usually inversely 
in the sense that it is susceptible to evu influence, 
or, in the case of parts of the body, capable, of 
conveying evil to the owner. The head is still, to 
some extent, regarded as sacrosanct. In cases of 
assault ^eater penalty is exacted for an injury to 
the head than lor that to any other part of the 
person. Great circumspection is employed in cut- 
ting the hair ; sometimes it is never shorn ; more 
ojften it is not cut during a special period — e.^., after 
the birth of a child. Often a bo;ys head is shaved 
after birth with the excejption of one lock in the 
centre of the head, which is allowed to grow until 
he he^s to grow up, or even, in consequence of 
some parental vow, until he attains the period of 
puberty of man'iage. These customs may be due 
to the sanctity of the head, or possibly to the idea 
that magic may be brought to bear upon the former 
owner of the hair by means of that which has been 
. cut off. For this reason both hair-clippings and 
nail-parings are carefully disposed of, 'vvhile they 
are invariably mentioned as part of the ingredients 
of the well-known wax mannikin still bSieved to 
be most effective in bringing about the illness or 
death of an enemy. To the same category belongs 
the practice of Icneadihg up with the substance of 
a mannikin the eyebrows or saliva of the intended 
victim, or soil taken from his footprint. 

12. Holy places. — Notwithstanding the existence 
of the mosque as the centre of reli^ous life, there 
is in every small district a sacred place, or * high 
place ’ at which vows are paid on special 

occasions. Such spots are invested with a high 
. degree of sanctity. In theory they are the burial- 
^places of holy men, the early apostles of the 

• ■ -T- Arab; ^one who has found (divine] mercy.’ 

s<Fro^'AiAb« karijifnak, ‘respect/ ‘veneration/ ‘miracle.’ 


Muhauimad.an faith, or the lirst founders of the 
village, and persons of local celebrity ; but, as a 
matter of fact, in many if not in most cases, they 
belong to an earlier state of belief than such an 
origin would imply. Many of these hcnimat are 
not graves at all, Init fall into the category of those 
holy places whicli the Malays themselves, when 
asked to interpret them, explain as being ‘spirit 
places’ {kerdmat jin). For instance, the ktrumat 
of Nakhoda ( ‘shipmaster’) ^Jusain on Bukit Nyalas, 
near the Johol frontier, consists of a group of rocks 
exhibiting no sign of any kind of burial. This 
(orthodox) jin presides over rain and streams and 
all kinds of water. Incense is burnt here to prevent 
floods and to get sufficient water for irrigation. It 
is probable that the name is a later accretion and 
the rite a relic of the worship of the spirit of streams 
of water. In another place the herdniat is a tree 
with a protuberance on the trunk. This swelling 
is closely connected with the harvest ; it increases 
in good years and in bad decreases. 

£i Klang there is a famous wishing-rock, called 
Batu Tre, to which the Mantri have resorted from 
time immemorial. A similar rock is situated on 
the top of Gunong Berembun (‘ Berenibun Crag ’), 
while other mountain summits also have similar 
wishing-places, each possessing its good spirit. 
The suppliant who visits these places carries with 
him a couple of white fowls and samples of various 
articles of food in a tray, which is suspended from 
a tree or placed on the highest peak of the sum- 
mit. After his wishes have been silently addressed 
to the spirit of the mountain, the petitioner sets a 
meal prepared on the spot for the purpose. 

It may he noted, however, that such sacred 
places were not recognized by the Semang, possibly 
owing to their nomadic habits. The Sakai and 
Jakun appear to have set apart certain sites for 
the purpose of burning incense and registering 
vows, and they had, in addition to these shrines, 
medicine-huts, either solitary cells in the depths 
of the forest, in which the medicine-man kept a 
selection of his charms and spells, or diminutive 
shelters which screened him and his patients during 
the ceremony of exorcism, 

13, Rites : prayer and sacrifice.— In the case of 
both prayer and sacrifice, the Malay standijoint is 
entirely materialistic. The prayer is invariably a 
request for material advantage ; its efficacy is in- 
creased by repetition. Sacrifice, as is shown by 
the language of the charm, is, or was originally, 
regarded as a simple gift. There is evidence, 
however, of the progression from this point of 
view to that of homage, and, finally, to that of 
self-abnegation. The spirit or deity is invited to 
eat or drink of the ofterings placed before him. 
An intermediate stage between the gift and the 
idea of homage is marked by the use of substitutes 
and a sacrifice of parts for the whole. For in- 
stance, in the instruction of the magician, * if the 
deity demands a human sacrifice, a cock may be 
substituted’^ — a statement which points, more- 
over, to the former prevalence of human sacrifices. 
In one case a more explicit declaration was made 
to the present writer, who was told that for a-man 
a buffalo could be substituted, for a buffalo a goat, 
for a goat a cock, for a cook an egg— a statement 
which explains the fr^uent use of an egg in 
Malay sacrifices. The idea of abnegation among 
the Malays appears to be confined to vptal cere- 
monies or vows in which the votary’s offering is 
not regulated by custom, but there is often a tacit 
understanding that he wl sacrifice something of 
value to himself. 

The chief rites performed on various occasions, 
to which reference is made below in connexion 
•svith special beliefs, are : (a) rites performed at 
1 Skeftt, Malay Magic, p. 211 ; cf. p. 144, note. 
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shrines ; (6) the rite of burning the incense ; (c) 
the scattering of the sacrificial rice ; and {d) the 
application of the neutralizing rice-paste. 

(a) The principal elements of the rites performed at shrines 
are the bi'mlngr cf ir.cnr:?o, the offering of nasi bunyit (yellow- 
stained rice', ‘ind iho V.'.Wi: j: o; r t-jjoats. The worshippers par- 
lake of the llerii of -.ho a-.-d, in some cases at least, of the 
yellow rice, while the white (‘ soul ') cloth, five cubits in length, 
which is laid on the shrine now becomes the property of the 
mosque attendant (bilal)^ though formerly it doubtless -went to 

(df^The Imrning of incense is the commonest form of burnt 
sacrifice. An invocation is sometimes addressed to the spirit 
of the incense, urging it ‘ to pt i" .. I;- ‘ I *: -rVi:-! tie-rs cf the earth 
and the seven tiers of heavei: ■jly,' ! so a- to ensure 

that the offering reaches the i!?)-'.; .ioi the gcris. Omens are 
drawn from the way in which the smoke rises. 

(c) The scattering of the sacrificial rice is performed with four 
varieties of rice-grain (parched, washed, saffron-stained, and a 
special kind called ‘glutinous rice,’ or pulut). The parched 
nee is generally used lor scattering on the sacrificial tray after 
banana-leaves have been spread over it. The saffron-stained 
and the washed rice are sprinkled on the persons to be bene* 
fited, or upon the g round or house-floor, while the glutinous 
rice is generally used for feasts at high places. 

(d) Lustration is accomplished by fire or water. Of the 
former the best examples are the fumigation of infants and the 
roasting of the mother after child-birth. One form of lustra- 
tion by water is an integral portion of a lar^^e class of cere- 
monies, such as those relating to building, fishing, agriculture, 
marriage, etc. It is called tepong tawavt or the ‘ neutndizing 
rice-paste ’ (really rice-flour water). It consists in the applica- 
tion, by dabbing, painting, or sprinkling, of a thin paste (made 
by mixing the rice-liour with water, taken up in a leaf-brush or 
sprinkler) on the objects which it is intended to protect or 
neutralize. The brush is made of bunches of five, seven, 
or nine leaves of certain plants bound with fibrous strings of 
shredded tree-bark or creeper. The materials and combina- 
tions vary, of course, with the object and occasion of the cere- 
mony (whether, e.g.^ for a marriage, for blessing the fishing- 
stakes, or for taking the rice-souy. Short rhythmic charms 
were often used to accompany the rites, but were not repeated 
audibly. 

Developments of the idea of lustration by water are to be 
found in the bathing of the mother and hliild after birth and 
the washing of the Boor on similar occasions, the ablution of 
the sick, of the bride and bridegroom, and of corpses, and the 
annual bathing expeditions which purify the bathers and pro- 
tect them from evil. Fasting in the form of religious pen- 
ance is DOW seldom practised, but used in former days to be 
undertaken to secure a state of exaltation, to induce visions, or 
to acquire supernatural powers. The fast always took place in 
a solitary place, usually on the summit of a lofty hUl or moun- 
tain. Such fasts did not imply complete abstinence ; a small 
modicum of rice was allowed daily, with the result toat they 
might be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

14. Ma^ic and the medicine-man.— (ex) Malay. 
— “Althou^ the office of the medicine-man, or 
magician {paioang), is falling into abeyance in 
towns, it was at one time of great importance ; 
and this is still the case to a large extent in 
country places. The pawang is the accredited 
intermediary between men and spirits, and, al- 
though he has no connexion with the Muham- 
madan religion, without him no village community 
would be complete. The office is often hereditary, 
or at least confined to the members of one family. 
Certain properties, such as a t^uliar kind of head- 
dress, are, as it were, the regalia or official insignia, 
and are lianded down from one generation toanother. 
The functions of the medicine-man are many and 
diverse. Few of the operations of life can be 
undertaken Avithout his intervention. In fishing, 
trapping, and hunting, in the gathering of jungle 
produce, in agricultural matters, such as sowing, 
reaping, irrigation, and clearing the jungle, in 
prospecting for minerals of all kinds, in every 
crisis of life-birth, adolescence, and marriage— 
of sickness, death, and buxiaJ, his aid is invoked 
to decide the propitious moment for action, to pre- 
scribe the ritual, and to carry out the rites. Not 
the least important of his powers in former days 
was that of controlling the weather— traces of 
.which are still preserved in Malay weather 
Charms. For his services in these matters he 
recmves.a small payment. 

. Sor iie most part the pmoang^s ihstruettons 
consist of prohibitions, or pantmgx it is 
iang in some' places to work in the , rice-fielas on 


the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunar 
months; certain instmments are proscribed: in 
the interior a reaping-liook may not be used for 
cutting the padi^ or at least the tuai (a small 
instniment consisting of a crescent-shaped blade, 
set transversely in a slip of bamboo, Avhich will 
cub only one or two heads of rice at a time) must 
be used to begin the reaping. By those prohibi- 
tions, it may he concluded, the pawang preserves 
the traditional method of an older regime — e.g., in 
enforcing an adherence to the custom of the fixed 
maximum prices for the sale of rice and other 
articles within the village, infraction of which 
entails a bad liarvest. 

The pawang is sometimes supposed to keep a 
familiar spirit which is hereditary in the family, 
enabling him to deal summarily Avith wild spirits 
of a noxious character, and also to bewitch and 
thus to punish people Avho are bold enough to dis- 
pute his authority. Such punishment is usually 
inflicted by a ‘sending,’ or * pointing,’ one form of 
AAdiich consisted in pointing a kris in the direction 
of the intended victim, the point of the dagger 
beginning to drip blood as soon as the charm ^gan 
to work. Another form consists in burning the 
point of the cordiform top of a newly opened bunch 
of bananas growing on the tree ; this causes excruci- 
ating agony ; then the pawang cuts off the top and 
the "victim dies vomiting blood, his heart having 
fallen out of its proper position. The Malay Avitch 
also commonly keeps a familiar, Avhich may have 
as its embodiment a night-owl, a badger, etc. 

In certain respects, it is important to note, the 
magician stands on the same footing as the divine 
man or king ; e.g.^ he possesses a regalia which is 
called by the same name {kahesaran) as the in- 
signia ot royalty, he may (at least in some cases) 
use the royal colour, and he may, like the king 
himself, enforce the ceremonial use and disuse of 
certain Avords and phrases, Px’obably both offices 
are held to be dangerous. Other powers and 
attributes of the mediciue-man Avhich may be 
mentioned are his ability to act as a spirit-medium 
and to ^ive oracles in trances, and his practice of 
austerities and observation of chastity for the time 
being. His use of mesmerism is not yet recorded, 
but motor automatism certainly occurs.^ 

Although the office of magician is hereditary, 
the power may be acquired by certain recogniz^ 
metnods. One of these is to raise and meet face 
to face the ghost of a recently murdered man or of 
an infant, oj means of incantations and fumiga- 
tions performed at the grave-side. 

The Malays themselves make some distinctions 
between the pawang and the hcmo 7 \ the latter 
being the mefficine-man who is concerned especi- 
ally Avith the curing of diseases. The two terms 
are, however, sometimes used as if they Avere 
interchangeable. The basic principles of tlie 
medical man’s art are identical with those of the 
pawang ; they depend upon a belief in spirits, and 
the aim of his treatment is either to propitiate or 
to overcome their influence. 

The bomot^'s procedure in dealing with disease 
falls under two clearly distingui^ied headings.' , 
First comes the ceremonial inspection or diagnosis, , v 
when the character of the therapeutic treatment ; : 
is determined by divination, by means of , ooDDieh^ 
from the smoke of burning incense, bytihe potion V; . 
of coins thrown into a water- jar, or \ 

of parched rice floating on the water’s surffice. 

The therapeutic rites are various ih bharaeter : 

<1) PfopiUatory the most pcqiblar ot which Is 

the use ot the eaorlfiaial tiesr a email frame ot 

bamboo or wood decdiaied a fringe of coco-nut- : 
leaf, on whlch .offqriBM food are laid for spirits to eat 
when it has bm hung hili; s ui^e spot outride the house. 

zglLsat, Mdtay JUagiaf pp. 466-468. 
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As an altevDatiiTe method models of certaiii objects are placed 
upon the tray, the evil spirits are invited to enter them, and 
the tray is then gfot rid of by bein^r hung up in the jungle or 
Bet adrift on the sea or nearest river. , . , 

12) Neutralizuig cei*emonies— the use of counter-charms to 
neutraliae the active principle of poisons, extended by the 
medicine-men to cure all cases where any evil principle (even a 
familiar spirit) is believed to have entered a sick person's body. 
The ceremony of applying such charms usually consists in 
mixing powder from a ^ated bezoar-stone or celt with water 
and drinking it after reciting the incantation. 

(3) EDcpMlsory ceremonies — rites intended to expel from the 
patient’s body all kinds of evil influences or principles, such ns 
may have entered liim on his touching a dead animal or bird, 
or from meeting the ‘Wild Huntsman.’ The evil principle 
knowm as hadi attaches to everything that has life, including 
inert obj'ecte such as trees, and even stones and minerals, 
which, in the Malay view, are animate. Of these evil principles 
or ‘mischiefs ’ there are one hundred and ninety, or, according 
to some, one hundred and ninetj'-three. To ‘cast out the 
mischief,’ the patient is stroked down with a brash (made of 
certain prescribed leaves and plant-sprays) which has been 
dipped in water in which woods have been ^ated or pieces of 
scrap-iron .allowed to soak, or else he is rubbed with limes, 
appropriate charms being recited in either case. In another 
form of the ceremony the ‘ mischief ’ is driven from the bod^v 
along a red thread, which the patient holds in his hand, until 
it reaches cert^ dough images of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
placed upon the anchak. A ^disease-boat,* sometimes a mere 
raft, is also used as a vehicle for the spirits and set afloat on sea 
or river. The evil may also be expelled by a long and elaborate 
ceremony in which a protective spirit, such as the tiger- or 
elephant-spirit, may be summoned. In such cases the spirit, 
seizing upon the medicine-man, who, while in a state of posses- 
sion, simulates the movemente of tiie animal-spirit summoned, 
expels the evil by its superior spiritual powers. 

(4) ReeUificatory cfirewumtes— ceremonies to recall the sick 
eraon’s sSmangat. In one such rite dough is rolled into a 
liman figure, which is laid upon five cubits of white cloth. 

nice is scattered, incense burned, and a charm recited to induce 
the s^ma'iinat to enter the dough image and be transferred 
thence to the soul-cloth, and thence to the patient. Similar 
ceremonies are used to prevent the s^mangat of a swooning 
person from escaping. 

(5) Pagan races . — The b^lian (shaman, or medi- 
cine-man) is the most important member of the 
tribe among. the Semang. In normal circumstances 
the chiefs or head-men are always bSlians of more 
or less reputation. They obey certain prohibitions 
which do not affect ordinary members of the tribe : 
they may not eat the flesh of domestic animals, 
like the goat or buffalo, and that of domestic fowls 
but rarely. They receive a special form of burial, | 
traditionally regarded as specially honourable, 
consisting of a rude shelter built in a tree,, in 
which are placed a modicum of food and water, a 
jungle-knife, etc. It is believed that they are 
able to proceed to paradise in trances and to drive 
- out devils. They alone know the love-charms 
that never fail, and can slay men by ‘ sendings' at 
a distance of several days^ journey. They alone 
have the power to change themselves into wer- 
tigers, and at their death their shfnangat passes 
into the body of an elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros. 
When the latter dies, they proceed to paradise. 

Not merely are diseases caused by demons, but 
they are demons, and liave tobe exorcized as such. 
They are abstracted sympathetically from the 
IxKiy by pulling up sapling stumps at or near the 
place where the disease is believed to have entered 
the patient The affected part is rubbed with 
earth taken from the hole in which the root grew ,* 
chewed betel is ejected on the body (in imitation 
of the Malay medicine-man), and the hurling of 
dead saplings into the wood, so that the evil spuits 
may be cast out likewise, ends the ceremony. 

* Sendings’ or * pointings’ are achieved by a 
minute dart or splinter of bamboo about two inches 
long, which is laid on the right palm and is ordered 
to go forth and slay the victim. This dart or 
^ sliver flies through the air and, reaching the victim, 

' pierces his heart and kills him. Sometimes a taper 
vldrmed.of wax from a deserted bees' comb is burned 
'^at the same time. Such * sendings ' were said by 
, Semang to be effective at 'a distance of prob- 
jate two days’ journey.’ 

, The Mantri believe that all diseases are caused 
tlie spells of bad men or by spirits. 


Among tlie latter are the smallpo.\ demon, wliiclj 
the Mantri avoid even mentioning by name ; the 
dropsical demon {hantn hemhona)^ which haunts 
the abodes of men and afflicts them with j^ains in 
the stomach and head ; the Demon Hunt.sman (the 
hantii si bunt of Malayan origin), who dwells in 
lakes or pools, is black, and has tliree dogs which 
he will cause to chase a man in the forest ; if they 
catch him, they will drink his blood. In every 
stream, in the ground, in trees, and in caves and 
crevices of rocks dwell malignant demons who 
cause disease or mischief to men in various ways, 
as by sucking their blood and thus causing their 
death. When a person is wounded, the hantupari 
fastens on the lesion and causes the blood to flow 
by sucking. The Berembun tribes believe that 
diseases are inflicted by the spirits of the rivers 
{hantii su 7 igei), which are evil and feed on the 
human shnangat. 

The Mantri ma^cian’s most noted form of 
‘ sending ' is the tuju^ or pointing ceremony, which 
is achieved by the use of wax from an abandoned 
bees' nest. 

When a wind blows in the direction of the victim, the ma- 
gician takes a vessel of water and a lighted caudle or two, and 
mutters an incantation while ‘gazing’ into the*water. When 
he discerns the image of his intended victim in the water, he 
throws the wax into the air, and the wind instantaneously 
carries it to his victim. The latter feels as if struck by some 
unseen assailant, and is immediately seized by sickness, which 
may result in death, should the strength of the ^ell be great 
enough. 

This attack may he averted if the victim has 
surrounded himself by counter-spells or charms of 
a prophylactic character. These may not only 
ward oft* the blow, but may even prevent the 
magician from seeing the image of the victim in 
the water. Amulets are much used as prophy- 
lactics against those diseases which are most 
frequently attributed to ‘ sendings,’ but which may 
also he due to unsatisfied cravings {scihit pCtnan). 

Among the Benua Jakun the magicians are an 
order combining the offices of priest, physician, 
and sorcerer. They and the B6sisi meoicine-mei] 
are much dreaded by the Malays, who believe 
them (as autochthones) to be more powerful than 
their own magicians, especially, e.ff., in matters in 
which the performance of the B^sisi Wrs(ma\ 
ceremony is likely to be effective. Not on^ car 
; the medicine-men cure, but they can inflict disease 
and death-sickness. This is usually effected h} 
the ‘pointing,’ or tuju, ceremony, Even tigers 
are subject to these medicine-men, and ^ eveiy 
magician of repute is believed to have one in con 
stant attendance. In curing disease, incantation) 
are accompanied by the music of the gUondang, j 
long bamboo struck by sticks, which are alwayi 
made of wood of the merawan tree. Conjuration) 
are addressed to Jiwa-jiwa (=Mal.-Skr. deva 
deva), who resides in heaven and alone can approacl 
Pirraan. The incantations last all night for one 
two, three, or four nights, until the medicine-mai 
announces that he has received the medicine o; 
that the deity is inexorable. The Berembun tribes 
nice the Malays, attribute the magician’s power 
to his command over spirits. Every shaman hai 
disciples, who accompany , him when he visits th) 
sick. These , pupils alone enter the small hut o 
leaves erected near the house in which the m^ 
cine-man performs his incantations, these beinj 
continued until the wizard is possessed by th< 
spirit. The latter then answers the medicine 
man’s questions respecting the mode of treatinj 
the diseased person. The Jakun of Madek (Johoi 
believed that the great magicians \foyang b^sar 
of the tribe could reach heaven itself, and tha 
they could disappear without dying, or else, oi 
sickening for death, by arranging to have incens' 
burned over them for two days after their apparen 
decease, they could return to life again. 
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A ceremony of exorcism known as seoi^ or, 
more^ commonly, as sawai, is employed by the 
B6sisi in case of illness or v/hen an answer is 
required to a question concerning the welfare of 
an individual. 

The ceremouy takes place in a hut in complete darkness. 
After Incantations accompanied by the rhythmic drumminjj of 
bamboo * stampers * on the central beam of the floor, the spirit 
descends upon one member of the company, who answers any 
questions put to him while he is in a state of trance or posses- 
sion. In the case of illness the magician erects a small leaf- 
chamber or cell (halai hunihun) near the walls of the hut, in 
which he conceals himself while the ceremony progresses. 

The Blanclas employ spells and exorcisms to 
cast out disease and evil spirits. Spirits of tigers, 
elephants, and monkeys are summoned to enter 
the magician’s body, and the sick man is then 
brushed with leaves seven times downwards from 
head to foot while a charm is repeated. In the 
blood-throwing charm water is used, and a charm 
against the Wild Huntsman is also recited. 

15. Birth ceremonies and beliefs.— (a) — 

There are four spirits, or, rather, demons, which 
are specially feared by the Malays in relation to 
child-birth. The bafang, a demon which appears 
in the form of a civet-cat, is evoked by incantation 
over the grave of a still-bom child. It may, how- 
ever, be inherited, and its possessor can send ill- 
ness, usually in the form of convulsions or delirium, 
to an enemy. It is especially inimical to children, 
who are sometimes made to wear a black silk 
string armlet as a protection against its attacks. 
The la 7 igsuir, a woman who has died in child- 
birth, becomes a flying demon, or banshee, who, 
through a hole in the back of her neck, sucks the 
blood of children. It is believed that these demons 
have on occasion become wives and mothers, but, 
when allowed to dance at village merrymakings, 
they will assume their original form and fly off 
again into the forest. The pontianah is the still- 
born daughter of a lanqsuir. As a precaution 
intended to prevent the dead mother or still-born 
child from originating these mischiefs, the langmir 
and pontiancm are buried with glass beads in the 
mouth (to prevent them from shrieking), an egg 
under each ai-mpit (to prevent them from waving 
their arms in flight), and needles in the palm of 
each hand (to prevent them from opening and 
shutting their hands in flying). The pontiemak 
appears under the form of a species of night-owl. 
The a colossal flying head with hair 

matted by clots of blood, a species of monstrous 
vampire or banshee that sucks the blood of children, 
sits on the roof -tree, or endeavours to force its 
way through the floor, whenever a child is bom, to 
attack the infant. In addition to these four spirits 
speciflcally connected with child-birth, there arc 
the familiar two, called polong and pUMt, which 
also give rise to anxiety at this time, though they 
do not confine tlxeir activities to new-born children. 
The polony originates from the blood of a murdered 
man whicn has been placed in a bottle and over 
which certain incantations have been recited. It 
is described as a diminutive female figure about as 
large as the top joint of the little huger, and is 
usually preceded by thep^^w^, its pet or favourite, 
which, in the form of a cricket, searches fox a 
victim and enters his body, when found, tail fore- 
most. The pel^t is obtained by exhuming the 
body of a flrst-bom child, a first-bom mother’s 
offspring, which has been dead for less than forty 
days, and burying the child’s tongue, with incan- 
tations, in a spot where three cross-roads meet. 
: It has been noticed that these demons belong to 
the -pf familiar spirits who are seat to 

attack their by an owner, and, as such, 

axe riiarply distinguish^ from the more primitive 
animistic Ideas routing to disease, etes., which are 
held by the Boxnor. 


In regard to the observances at and after child-birth, it is 
usual to engage the midwife {h'dan) in the seventh month by 
sending her a copper vessel containing four or five oreca-nuta, 
three or four packets of betel-leaf, tobacco, and so forth, aJl of 
which the Udan charms and then empties upon the floor lor the 
purpose of taking the omens. She then chews some of the 
betel-leaf and ascertains the child’s horoscope. At the appointed 
time she chooses the luckiest place in the house for the child 
to be born, by dropping an adze-blade, point dovTiwards, 
first in one place and then ui another, until it sticks upright in 
the ground (under the usual italay pile-dwelling). Beneath 
this spot, under the raised floor of the house, are fastened a 
bunch of prickly screw-pine leaves, the ‘acid’ egg-plant, or 
brinjavi, and a Ukarjantan (rattan stand for a cooking-pot) as 
a snare for and protection again.';fc any evil spirit (who will, it is 
believed, prick himself with the former and catch his head in 
the latter as in a noose). Demons so caught have been pecked to 
death by the fowls. A tray covered with husked uncooked rice 
and two mats with several thicknesses of sarong between are 
prepared for the child’s reception. As soon as the new-born 
infant is laid upon this, it is formally adopted by the father, 
who (nowadays) breathes into its ear a Muhammadan formula. 
Mother and child are purified by bathing in wnnn water con- 
taining various kinds of leaves, with areca palm-blossoms. The 
child is then swaddled. Mother and child are next marked, 
especially the latter, as a precaution against convulsions and 
straining, and also, in the case of both, by way of protection 
against evil spirits. For this ceremony chips of wood from the 
thin end of the threshold, from the house-ladder, or from the 
house furniture, in combination with a coat of garlic, a coat of an 
onion, assafoctida, a rattan pot-stand, and fibre taken from the 
monkey-face of an unfertile coco-nut, are collected and burned, 
and the ashes are mixed witti a little betel-water. The proper 
charm is repeated, and, the forefinger having been dipped in 
the mixture, the centi'e of the child’s forehead is marked— if a 
boy, with an arrow-shaped mark ; if a girl, with a cross, and 
also with daubs on nose, cheeks, chin, and shoulders. The 
mother is marked with a line from breast to breast and on the 
end of the nose also. The evil one will then, it is thought, take 
woman and child to be his own (who are supposed to be 
similarly marked) and refrain from banning them, hi addition, 
if the child is a girl, the eyebrows are shaved, and a curve is 
drawn in their place, extending from the root of the nose to the 
ear. If the head is considered to be ‘too long’ (the Malays 
being on the whole a round-headed race), a yam-leaf cap is 
made to compress it. 

Other ceremonies afl'ecting the child are the ad- 
ministering of the ‘ month- opener,’ the rite of 
giving the first drink from half a green coco-nut, 
followed by the laying of a gold and a silver and 
an amalgam ring on its lips, and by fumigating it 
before it is laid for the first time in the s^\ing-cot, 
which takes the place of the Malayan cradle. The 
cot is protected by a funnel-shaped bunch of leaves 
of the hrinjaul and other materials, including the 
casing of the charred torch used at the severing of 
the umbilical cord, a spice-block, and a trap agamst 
blood-sucking demons, made of a joamw^-blade, a 
coco-nut scraper, and a rattan pot-stand. This 
trap hangs under the bunch of leaves. The spice- 
block is explained as being a substitute for the 
child itself ; it is laid in the cot during the first 
part of the fumigation ceremony, and for the first 
seven days, whenever the child is taken from the cot, 
the block must replace it. The naming ceremony 
takes place usually within the first we&, and the 
first head-shaving and nail-cutting a few days 
later. Of the naming ceremonies the most charac- . 
teristic is represented by the east-coast practice of . 
writing seven different names on as many separate 
banana-fruits,' and then allowing the infant to : 
choose between them, . 

The most charactenstically Malayan custom , 
connected with child-birth is that which requires - 
the mother to 'ascend the roasting-place ’ (w/; / 
saleian) daily. A rough couch is prepared for . h^; ^ ; 
on a small platform, beneath which a large firs is.,, 
liglited, and upon this bed she has to redine two 
or three times a day, and that, moreoy^, #or 
hour or two together. Sometimes Aeatdd; Keairtfa-: i 
stones wrapped in rags are ^pUed to stomach ^ - 
This is said to continue for thd whole; period of the 
forty-four days of convalesoence. In some cases 
the ' roasting^ was «emed out mik such rigour as 
to cause aberrarion of miSid or even the death of- 
unfortunate p^ent : At the end of the forty- 
fourth dJiy a jpitt^catory ceremony takes place, 
wherein the fioor is smeared with rice cosmetic: 
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and scratcherl over l)y the claM's 


of the eJeaiig^^. ^ fowl held 


tightly in tlie ^ 

same period, of the fortieth day, theV’ • about the 
is presented to the river-spn-its, v (m Perak) 
stand with one foot on a couple of “^^^de to 
the other on a fowl (both of ^oco-nuts and 

deposited in the water). A boy 
is a boy, is sent up-stream to cateK * ^ infant 
casting-net; if a girl, a girl acts aa ^ 

Upper Perak the bahy himself, fisher. In 

other young children, is caught a niimher of 

then never want for fish to feed on ; he will 

During the forty-four days’ period f-K 
food prohibitions— any foods ^^A^re are many 
Malay point of view, are lowerinor from the 

vegetable foods, things which certain 

cause faintness. siii>'arf except eof^rw tlift ftlrin nr 


cause faintness, sugar (except coeo-uV 'A 

nuts themselves, and chillies are ®^^sar), coco- 

Both before and after child-birth ^^^ited. 
tions are laid not only on the wife prohibi- 

hnsband. The latter may not shav 
cut his hair until after the child’s v? head or 
not sit in or obstruct the door^A^^^h ; he may 
toward act may cause deformity ; Any nn- 

with only a thumb, forefinger, an 
on the left hand owing to the fath^ ^ttle finger 
previously to the child^s birth, killed ^^-ving, just 
cutlass. In fact, it was at one time ^ 
him to cut the throat of a buffalo or 
tory to cooking it, or even to take ^ ^^'^l prepara- 
ever. In Perak any log marked 
in growth by, a parasite, if used distorted 

house, would cause deformity, pro? ^^ilding the 
and endanger the life of both mothe?^^^^ delivery, 
(5) Fagan races. — Superstitions ^ infant, 
connected with birth, so far as knox^^^ practices 
pagan tribes, or, rather, among tho^T ^ among the 
for whom Malayan origin and affi^^^pagan tribes 
claimed, strongly confirm the view are here 

beliefs of the more highly c-ivilisjod popular 

peninsula are essentially primitive -^^ives of the 
The practice of roasting the mother character, 
on a ^[uite minor scale, is found of course 

BSsisi, and Mantri, while among th Jakun, 

charms used at birth are directed ^^andas the 
demons, the langhui (Malay against the 

pontianak — identical, at least in na^^* PolonOy and 
of the Malays. Another incantati?^* ’^vith those 
at the moment of removing the ca?? repeated 
against the caul-demon, which lick!!?^ as a charm 
of the sufferer. The Sakai bury the blood 

and placenta under human habita^rf umbilicus 
rain may not beat upon them and that the 

birth-demons. them into 

It must be stated, however, that o 
of the birth customs of the pagan knowledge 
means adecuate. and the whoU jg ]^y 

?icct awaits 


means adequate, and the whole s v is by no 
further investigation. In one awaits 

Semang, for instance, it was alle^’^S^^t of the 
birth customs were based upon a iS,?? that their 
soul which was canled by the espeef in a bird- 
a bamboo receptacle ; but, althou^jj mother in 
of the s^mangat as a bird is certaiifA ^ conception 
the Malays, this statement still aw ^ ^-amili^ to 
tion among the wild tribesmen. confirma- 

Jakun make use of the services of a* ®akai and 




The BSsisi decorate the mothe?’^^ 
curtains with the leaf-hangings us^- 

S ortant ceremonial occasions, whii 

lantri a cup of w&ter is charmed d ^Jccng the 
and administered to the mother fiibour 

. certain leaves is given to the chii^‘ ^be sap of 
is repeated. A name, which is * a charm 
■ mamage, is given to the child at^+?*^^cd until 
IE. J.-Wilkiiason,.in Pflaiwa <wi JfaZaw . be jQoment 
■ the QoVpjmm^tk 19G8, ‘ Life Cnsto^ Cprinted for 
; ' Pt. i. p. 6. 


when the umbilical cord is severed. I'he Benua 
Jakun fastened round the neck of the child at birth 
a string’ to whicii pieces of turmeric, and so forth, 
■were attached. The J akun also observed a number 
of food prohibitions : W'hile the children were 
unable to walk, the parents abstained from certain 
fish and animal foods, the latter including fowls 
and eggs, deer of all kinds, tortoises, and lizards. 

i6. Adolescence and maturity customs. — (a) 
Malay.— Of the purely Malay ceremonies at adoles- 
cence the most important are the filing of the teeth 
and the cutting of the first locks of hair — the 
latter, of coi^rse, only v/hen, owing to some vow of 
the parents, the ‘first head-shaving’ operation has 
been postponed until marriage. 

Tooth-filingf is done by a professional tooth-wizard (pawang 
gigi). Neutralizing: irice-paste, charms, and the scattering of 
the several kinds of sacrificial rice and rin^s of precious metal 
are employed by the pawang in order to avert the * mischief^ 
(Jbadi) from his instrument, as well as from the teeth of the 
patient. The mediciiie-rnan’s eyes are considered to be 
especially endangered by the hadi emanating from the teeth, 
while an unskilled performer may cause much pain to the 
patient if he does not know thorou^dily how to ‘ neutralize ’ the 
evil. 

The rings of precious metal which are pressed against the 
patient's teeth as part of the rite of exti-acting the badi are also 
used in the hair-cutting ceremony. The bride’s hair is arranged 
in seven long tresses hanging down her back below the veil 
whidi, on this occasion, shrouds her head ; tc each of these is 
attached a ring of precious metal, and then each tress of hair, 
on being cut, is allowed to fall with the attached ring into a 
coco-nut vessel (ornamented for the purpose with a chevron 
edge), which is half full of fresh coco-nut milk. For this cere- 
mony also the proceedings are opened by the aspersion of the 
bride with the neutralizing rice-water, some of it being also 
sprinkled on the palm of her left hand, by those who take part 
in the ceremony. 

The ear-boring ceremony appears to have fallen 
into abeyance, though in some of the Malay States 
a special kind of large, round, ornamental ear-ring, 
or ear-stud, is still the mark of virginity. Signifi- 
cantly, the ear-studs of a virgin bride are tied on 
to the ear-lobes of a widow who remarries, the 
latter being regarded, so to speak, as a sort of 
* merry widow,’ and being, in fact, actually called 
jeeringly ‘ the widow adorned * {janda her-hiyas). 
Ear-boring^ is now usually performed when the 
child is quite an infant. 

Circumcision is jjractised, the instrument being 
traditionally a knife of bamboo, but in all the 
mere accessaries of the practice it seems to he 
entirely a non-Muhammadan rite. Especially in 
the Northern States it is accompanied by such a 
wealth of irrelevant detail as to suggest that it has 
been grafted upon an ancient festivsu (probably the 
tonsure ceremony) belonging to an older faith than 
that of Islam.i 

It is accompanied by the usual purificatory rites, and the 
ceremony is made the occasion for a banquet, at which the Iwy 
is dressed like a pilgrim and stained with henna like a bride- 
groom, after which the customary gifts are offered. In Perak 
he is then taken aside and robed in rich raiment, his mouth 
filled with the sacrificial saffron-stained rice, and his body 
sprinkled with the purifying rice-dust. After this, two coco- 
nuts and two small packets of rice are slowly rolled over him 
from head to foot. A hen is then placed * on his chest to pick 
up grains of the yellow rice from his mouth. This is done to 
drive away ill-luck.* ^ The hoy’s teeth are next tapped with a 
stone by the operator, and, after feasting, a procesfflOn to the 
river follows, the object of which is to propitiate the water- 
spirit. The boy then has his top-knot shorn off and returns to 
the house for the actual circumcision, during which he tekea 
his seat either on a sackpf rice or on the stem of a'banana. In 
the procession the youths are sometimes carried on men’s 
ahouldeffi; sometimes (east coast) in a litter shaped Hfce some 
strange bird or mythical anim^. 

The girls* ceremony is^much simpler, much more private ; it 
was formerly accompanied by ear-boring and tooth-filing, and 
by staining .the teeth /black as a borer-bee’s \ring.’ Large 
round ear-studs were afao formerly assumed by girls at this 
period, as emblems of maidenhood ; but, though these are still 
sometimes worn on the east coa^ they are now assumed, on 
the west coast, only at the, wedding ceremony in preparation 
for the rite of discarding them a few days later.^ 

In the same part of the peninsula (east coast) the 
ceremony is not called, as on the west coast, * enter- 
ing into Islam,’ but, most significantly, masok jmoi, 

I Cf, Wilkinson, p. 68, 2 2b. p. 17 f. s Xb. p, 19. 
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which means literally ‘ admission into the body of 
the Malay people ’ — the most usual meaning oijaioi 
being the vernacular, or ‘Malay,’ language. Yet j 
another term for the ceremony in these parts was j 
* puiification ’ {chuchi tuhoh^ literally * cleansing of | 
the person’) — a phrase which is also applied in 
the same parts of the country to marriage. 

(6) Pagan races . — Of the various operations with 
which it is usual among primitive peoples to 
mark the attainment of maturity, neither incision 
nor circumcision is practised by the wild tribes 
except, in the case of the former, among the 
Sembrong and Jakun of the Batu Pahat in Johor, 
and the Benua, and, in the case of the latter, as 
elsewhere, only where Muhammadan influence has 
penetrated. It may, in fact, be said that the rite 
is virtually synonymous with conversion to Islam, 
and that it may be taken as the broad dividing- 
line between Muhammadanism and mere pagan- 
dom. Nor, with the exception of a single record 
from the Perak Sakai, is there any tatumg in the 
strict sense of the expression. Scarification, how- 
ever, is found among both Semang and Sakai, but 
not among the Jakun, and, judging both from dis- 
tribution and from frequency, there is good reason 
to believe that tlie custom originated among the 
Sakai, and was introduced, though only to a 
limited degree, among the Semang. The scarifica- 
tion consists of divergent lines on the cheek from 
the nose towards the ear, produced by the scratches 
of a thorn or edge of a sugar-cane leaf, charcoal 
being rubbed into these scratches by way of pig- 
ment. Body-painting is of wider distribution, 
and is to be seen among Semang, Sakai, and 
Jakun, but more especidly among the Sakai. 
The colours used are olaclc, white, red, and occa- 
sionally yellow. The desi^s are decorative and 
magical rather than tribal. Perforation of the | 
nasal septum with the wearing of a nose-bar or | 
porcupine’s quill also appears to be more especially j 
a Sakai practice. Boring the ears, however, is, as 
a ceremony, practically universal, whilst the cere- 
monial filing and blackening of the teeth may 
belong rather to the Malayan order of ideas. It 
occurs among the Semang of Kedah and Kelantan, 
but is there undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Malays of the neighbouring country. 

The shaving of the head, with the exception of a 
top-knot, which is temporarily removed at puberty, 
is found among the Semang, but, though also 
found with differences among the Malays, is most 
. likely a native custom of the wild Nemtos, as it 
is also found among their Andamanese Idndred. 

17. Betrothal and marriage. — {a) Malay. — 
Negotiations for marriage and the ceremony of 
betrothal are carried out by representatives of the 
families implicated. The betrothal is a simple 
affair, consisting chiefly of the ottferiug of betel- 
leaf by the representatives of the prospective bride- 
groom and its acceptance by the bride’s parents, 
the two parties meeting in a ‘ family circle,* at 
which the offer used onginally to be made, and 
the reply given, in rhyming stanzas. The term of 
the engagement is tlien settled. The amount of 
the marriage settlement is fixed by custom at two 
hharas of dollars (322, about £2, 6s.) in Selangor, 
or ^1*25 (about £3, 5s.) in Perak, etc. The sum 
is not usually mentioned unless a modiiicatiou of 
this arrangement is to be made. A breach on the 
part of the bride’s parents involves forfeiture of 
double the marriage portion. The affianced pair 
.avoid one anotiier, but there is a regular system of 
63:chaiigeof presents, those given by the girl being 
. dfpoatSd in exqi^tely woven baskets m&de in the 
simpe.of birds or fishes. It i^buld he added that 
the Malay of the ceremony in the penin- 
sula, h^^pinangf is an interesting parallel to the 
splitting of the betel-nut (pinanp), which is the 


symbolical act of betrothal to this day among the 
Dayaks of Borneo. 

The actual marriage ceremonies cover a period 
of four days, beginning with the work of decorating 
both houses, which includes the erection of a dais, 
with two standard candlesticks, often 6 ft. high, 
before the door of the bride’s chamber. The ar- 
rangement of the dais (pelammin) is of extreme 
importance, since the number of big white (or in 
case of a Raja, yellow) pillows used indicates, 
according to a rigid code of etiquette, the rank of 
the contracting parties. The whole of the dais is 
covered with a mosquito-curtain, and the walls of 
the chamber are adorned with striped or ‘ rain- 
bow ’ hangings (^am p^langi), while the celling is 
decked with an awning or ‘ heaven ’ {langit-langit). 

The basic forms of the rite, which were those of 
a royal wedding, include the so-called ‘ bride-price,’ 
the food-sharing ceremony, and the approximation 
of the dress of the bride (who on this occasion 
wears trousers) to that of her husband (who wears 
a skii-t). It is this fact that, as A. E. Crawley * 
has explained, helps to account for the apparent 
resemblance to royal ceremo’ ‘^s that may be 
noticed in so many Malay customs. The idea 
seems partly to disguise the subjects of the cere- 
mony in order to avert the possible danger attach- 
ing to what is certainly regarded as a critical 
occasion, and partly to promote a more perfect 
union between the pair by means of (1) a pledge 
passing between them (i.e. the ‘bride-price’) as 
well as by (2) the sharing of a meal together, and 
(3) the obliteration (so far as may be practicable) 
of the distinctions of sex. The pretence of king- 
ship by which the bridegi-oom is made to wear the 
bracelets, chain, neck-ornament (and, if we may 
go by the analogy of Malay funeral custom, even 
the kris) is simply, therefore, an attempt to 
secure a really eflective disguise for the party in 
danger. The shaving of the bride’s forehead may 
be similarly explained, since the bridegroom is also 
shaved, ^though these are all likewise usages of 
royalty, it is wrong to regard them merely as a 
species of social self-advertisement ; they are really 
the paraphernalia worn by all persons of the 
Malayan race on certain critical occasions,® in 
order to banish the spirits of evil and thus to avert 
mischief and danger. Till recent years the cere- 
monies over the greater part of the peninsula were 
almost entirely non-Muhammadan, and often took 
place in country districts without the intervention 
of any mosque official whatever. Lustrations 
followed, and on the east coast processions in 
monstrous or bird-shaped litters. 

In certain details the wedding ceremonial has now become 
Muharamadanmed in character ; among these is to be include, 
most probably, the staining of the fingers of the bride and 
brid^room with henna. The henna-staining at first is done in 
sedusioh (‘by stealth*), the initial public appearance of the 
married couple at their respective dwellings occurring on the 
8ec(md night, when ceremonial rice-water is sprinklra, offer- - 
ings of rice made to each of the parties, and the ‘henna 
dance ’ (tari hinei) performed ; on the fourth day the procession , 
of the bridegroom to the honse of the bride's parents takes 
place. Here, on his arrival, his progress was in former days 
I occasionally opposed by a mimic conflict which 

j terminated only on his payment of a small fine or ransom to ; 

I these (for the nonce) self-constituted ‘authorities.’ Thii^ part 
of the ceremony, which used to be explained as an example of 
the so-called ‘marriage by capture/ is now taken bo be mere^ ■ ' , 
an expression of the antagonism between the sexes. In some ; 
cases a rope or piece of red cloth barred the way, and a. stoats . 
resistance was offered until the bridegroom had ^id; the 'fine- 
demanded. Even then admis^on to house made 

against the resistance of women of the bdde’s^ ' . 

sunple marriage service— a mere ludd statement of the, fimt and 
of its acceptance by the ffroomr-^ie now, performed by the 

only. It is said that, according to the. old custmn, the cere- 
mony took place on tbe day the ^ocession. The groom 

2 The Mp$tia 1902, p. 8S6, quoting the Blalay 

oeremohy. ■ ' . , ■ ' 

$ Not speefa^ in oonsexioii with kingship. 
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is then taken to the bride, and both are seated ceremonially 
side by side (bSrsandin/j) ^ on the dais and partake of rice, each 
feeding the other from a specially-prepared receptacle (nasi 
s^takSna =Skv. a^tako'^Ld, ‘ octangle ’)— an octagonal erection of 
three tiers which holds the * rice of the presence * (nasi adap- 
adap), coloured eggs (Ulor Joran), etc., and stands before the 
p^ammin. The eggs, which have coloured streamers, and repre- 
sent a fruit, with flower and leaf, are given to the guests as wed- 
ding favours. On the third day of the lustmtions which follow 
the marriage the ceremony of bathing for good fortune takes 
place in the evening. Later, at night, a bonfire was formerly lit 
outside the house and the groom * stolen,* i.e, carried off to his 
parents. He was escorted back to his house next day, and a 
water-fight with syringes (called ‘water-bows') took place 
(sometimes in a specially-erected pavilion) between the friends 
of the two parties. After this the bride and bridegroom each 
pulled one of the ends of a slip-knot made of a young coco- 
nut frond, and the bridegroom broke through threads wound 
seven times round himself and the bride ; in some cases (Patani) 
the threads were severed by burning. Seven days after the 
concluding feast-day the rite of the * discarding of the ear-rings * 
—the emblems of the bride's maidenhood— takes place. For 
two years the bridegroom may be expected to remain under 
the roof of his mother-in-law. It has been remarked that in the 
* bridal rice ’ (nasi be^-astd&dna), in the * bridal thread * (b&fia7i(j 
panchardna), and in the ‘bathing pavilion’ (balai pancha- 
p^sttda) we have not only Indianlcustoms, but Indian names.^ 

In addition to this re^lar form of marriage with 
the consent of the ^rls^ parents, the Malays recog- 
nized another form of mamage when the parents 
were notoriously unwilling, the essential feature 
being that the would-be bridegroom, fully armed, 
must force his way to the women’s apartment and 
secure the person of his bride, or prevent her from 
escaping. If the parents should then give their 
consent, the customary payments were doubled. 
This procedure was known as the panjat angkara. 

In a second and more peaceful form, the panjat 
*adat (once frequently employed by Malayan 
Rajas), the groom dief not break into the house 
himself, but sent his kris, accompanied by a 
message that he was ready with the dower, donoled 
in accordance with custom. If the kris was 


returned on an unfavourable answer), the 
parents must send back with it a double dower. 

W. E. Maxwell gave both these forms of marriage 
as being recognized by Malay custom.® Wilkinson, 
however, assenting to the second, regards the first 
as a mere crime passioneL* 

The marriage ceremony is called in most parts of 
the i)eninsula by terms which, are obviously of 
Arabic or Persian ori^ ; on the east coast, how- 
ever, where Muslim influence is less strong, it is 
often termed, significantly, by a Malay word 
denoting * purification.’ Like their Polynesian co- 
linguists, certain Malays Nfigri Sembilan) 
forbid the marriage of two brothers’ (or sisters’) 
son and daughter, out not that of a brother’s son 
and a sister’s daughter. 

(&} Petgan races.-— Among the pagan tribes the 
essential feature in the marriage ceremony is a 
ritual purchase and a repast shared between bride 
and bridegroom. Among the Semang the price 
consisted of the blade of a chopper (parang), 
presented by the brideCToom to the bride’s parents, 
and a coiled girdle of great length, said to be 
manufactured from the rootlets of the sugar-palm, 
giy^ to the bride. This act of purchase, so 
loniK' as it was performed before witnesses, was in 
its^ binding. The Semang, as a rule, were mono- 
gamists, and conjugal infidelity was strongly 
discountenanced, the immemorial penalty bemg 
death, which would how be commuted for a heavy 
fine. Among the Perak Sakai the nuptial present 
was, as among the Semang, a knife or yam-tubers. 

Accordiugr to one account, the bxide and brid^oom attended 

. 1 * Wherever the olcypalembang (Sumatra) tradition exists— 
In Pahang, Johor, Biau, Malacca, Selangor, and Perak— the 
enthronement or bersanding varies very little. But if we 
leave the Palembang area ana cross into Patani, the ceremony 
is different, the regalia are different. We see before us the 
ghost of the ancient Northern Courts and of the old and high 
dTSisal^oiui thiat have been crushed out of existence by the 
Siamese' (WOkinson, p. 70). l 

■ awiIldaSQn,p.64. 

* MtUay MagiOt p. 894. ^ P. 28. ' 


a*, iho 'f tho rhief, who, after an iu^uiry as to their 

man and wife united. Another account 
■ t J.;.- ; r e::.'. i . lS of both parties assembled at the bride's 
cv.ii •iv.: :wo betrothed persons ate rice out of the 

same dish together. The little finger of tho man's right hand 
was joined to the little f-rgor of the left hand of the woman, 
and they were and wiie by the eldei-sof 

the settlement. 

The Sakai occasionally, but rarely, took more 
than one "wife. Death or a fine was the penalty 
for infidelity. 

The Jakun ceremony embodied several features 
of peculiar interest and importance. 

In addition to the nuptial presents for the bride and her 
parents— beads, white cloth, etc.— the husband was expected 
to provide a hut, cooking-pots and pans, and other household 
requirements. Either party or both were questioned as to 
their ability to carry out the duties of their future state, the 
requirements in the case of the man being proficiency in the use 
of the blo^vpipe, ability to fell trees or to c l i m b after fruit in the 
jungle, and even ability to smoke a native cigarette. The batin 
(head-man of the tribe), as a rule, was present and pronounced 
the parties husband and wife at the end of the ceremonies. 
Among the Besisi of Selangor the head-man then gave the bride 
and bridegroom .a new name. According to one account, 
among the Selangor Sakai, the smoking of a native cigarette 
was substituted for the common meaU The Mantri bride and 
bridegroom presented a love-token of betel-leaf to one another 
before tiie feast, at which they ate together from the same 
plate. TOie most distinctive feature, however, in the Jakun 
marriage was the use made of a conical or, rather, bell-shaped 
mound of earth (sometimes an actual ant-heap) decorated with 
natural and artificial ‘flowers,’ the latter being representations 
of the solar disk with rays, etc., and other ornaments ; around 
this mound the bride was pursued by the bridegroom, in some 
cases three, in others seven, times ; u he succeeded in catching 
her, they were declared to he married. Among the BBsisi of 
Eu^a Langat (Selangor) the bridegroom was conducted before 
the present writer seven times round this mound at a w^alking 
pace, and the bride once, before they partook of a common 
repast, consisting of a dish of rice and drink from a bowl of 
water which had both been placed on top of the mound (6usw0. 
This was, of course, a survival of the mound-race ceremony, Li 
one form of this rite among the Mantri there was no mound, 
but the pursuit took place round a circle of varying size ; in 
the case of the Benua of Pahang, a Are was substituted. In the 
case of some Jakun tribes of Johor, in the middle of a dance the 
bride ran into the forest, and was followed by the bridegroom. 
The counterpart of this ceremony among the Land-Tribes 
(Orang Darat) was, it is important to note, among the Sea-Tribes 
(Orang Laut) of Johor a ceremony in which the bride had to be 
pursued by the bridegroom for a given distance on the river, 
m canoes. 

MoBogamy was generally, though not invari- 
ably, the rule. Although mamage was reco^ized 
as strictly binding by the BSsisi and other Jakun, 
yet at their drinking carnival {main jo' oh), which 
took place at the end of the rice-harvest, theylwere 
allowed to exchange their wives promiscuou^. 

x8. Burial customs aiid mourning. — (a) Malay, 
— The Malays are not among those races who fear, 
but rather among those who pay respect to, the 
ghost of the departed. 

After death the body is shrouded in sarongs and laid on the 
back, with hands crossed on the breast, on a mattress which, in 
turn, rests on a new mat of pandanus. A pair of scissors used 
in the preparation of betel-leaf isjplaced on the chest, the ex- 
planation being that, should a cat by any accident come in 
contact with, or brush against, the body, the touch of iron will 
prevent the corpse from returning to life, as once happened. 
Cats are always expelled from the house while it conmins a 
dead body, and the co:^se is watched day and night in case evil 
should come near it. 'The preparation of the body iot the grave 
includes ceremonial washings, which should be performed while 
it rests on the outstretched legs of four people (members of . the 
family) sitting on the floor. Failing volunteers for this office, 
banana-stems are used as rollers. A final washing of ‘ xilne 
waters ’ is performed by the imam (if accessible), ‘ three scoops * 
of water being, scattered to the right, three' to the left, and 
three over the body frbm head to foot. The orifices, including 
the ears, eyes,' and nose, are plugged with cotton, and the 
corpse is wrapped in a white cotton shroud, the selvedge of 
which is tom ofi and used to bind up the body at the breast, 
hips, knees, head, and f^t, ihe shroud having been fastened 
with the ‘ five knots/ The corpse is then placed on the mattress 
in the porition which it is to occupy in the grave, lying, that is, 
on the right side wiih the head to the north, and face looking 
towards Mecca (westward). . When the relatives give the last 
kiss before the enroud is fSstened, they must be careful that no 
tears fall on the face, as these might disturb the deceased’s 

S pirit. The position of the body in we grave depends upon ihe 
nd of coffin used. . If it is a single-plank bier (pdpan sa’Mping), 
the body is placed in a recess at the left side of the grave, and 
the plank is fixed in a sloping position with pickets closing the 
aperture, so that the plank i^ll may neither touch the body 
nor allow the earth to fall upon it. Another kind of receptacle 
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(the Mranda), a plain oblong box, is placed in the middle of the 
grave^it. The long— m&de either of two planks united along 
one edge in the form of a gable with bulging sides or of three 
planks fastened together like the sides of a box without 
bottom— is placed over a trench in the middle of the grave 
which contains the body. While the grave is being filled 
in by the bystanders, the diggers, who must not leave the 
grave until the operation is completed, fend off the earth from 
the body with small hurdles. A relative fashions two small 
(temporary) grave-posts of wood, one of which is placed over the 
head and one over the waist, to both of which strips of white 
cloth (os signs of recent death) are fastened. The imam, after 
pouring libations on the grave, and scattering shredded blossoms 
of scented flowers, reads the talkin (‘exhortation’) amid 
profound silence. The reason given for this silence is that the 
dead man is supposed to open his shroud, the fastenings of 
which have been loosened for the purpose, and, feeling that its 
border has no selvedge, thus first becomes cognizant of the fact 
that be has died, beyond any possibility of doubt. He then sits 
up to listen to the preacher, supporting himself on his elbow 
until, at the end of the reading, he falls back really lifeless. 
The mourners, led by the im&m, then recite the tahalil, the 
Muslim profession of faith, one hundred times, beginning very 
slowly and increasing their speed at regular periods (finally at 
an extremely rapid rate), after which they return to share m a 
feast given by the head of the household ; before they leave, 
however, the contributions collected in the alms-bowl which 
stands near have been divided among all present. Feasts 
follow on the third, seventh, and fourteenth days, and, in the 
case of the wealthy, on the fortieth and hundredth days, and 
on the anniversa^. Then the grave is made up, and a frame- 
work of planks is placed round it to keep the earth of the 
grave-mound banked up properly. In the case of a chief, a 
small hut or shelter is often erected over the grave, and this the 
writer has sometimes seen furnished actually with a mosquito- 
curtain. 

No special sim of mourning is worn, but the 
sarongs in which the corpse is wrapped and the 
pall must be as costlv as possible, consistently 
with the rank and wealth of the deceased person. 

In the formerly Malayan district of Singgora^ 
north of Patani, various forms of exposure or the 
dead frequently took place until recently, when 
the Siamese Government prohibited the custom 
with great strictness. One of these consisted in 
suspending the corpse in a cigar-shaped receptacle 
or wrapper between a couple of trees in the jungle, 
at a height of about 8 ft. from the ground. An- 
other consisted in depositing the oody of the 
deceased person (placed at an angle) in a large 
rectangular box, supported on lofty posts — a 
method which is of exceptional interest, since it 
may be linked up with the custom of burial in 
a chest on high posts, still practised in Borneo. 
The remarkable point about these forms of tree- 
burial, or corpse-exposure, is that they were in 
both cases ex^inea by the people who employed 
them as being reserved for any one who bad died 
a ^had’ death, the idea being apparently that 
ordinary interment or cremation would not suffice 
in such an instance to bring peace to the sSmangat. 
The Patani Malays also had once a similar custom — 
casting out to l>e eaten by dogs and vultures the 
bodies of those who had died a bad death. Yet 
from the statements of mediaeval Chinese ^ters 
(e.pf., ying Yai Sheng Ban, A.t>. 1416), though 
quoted by Wilkinson,^ it is clear that such ex- 
posure, from the analogy of ancient Java, was in 
no way limited to bad deaths, but 'was an honour- 
able and pious form of burial offered even by the 
children of a family to their parents, so that it 
fsdls into line, in this regard, with the funeral 
customs of modem Tibet, where dead relatives are 
dismembered and given to the dogs and vultures. 
It would, on the other hand, perhaps readily come 
about that such methods should oe regarded as 
barbarous and even ‘wicked,’ when the country 
was settled by a people to whom such forms of 
burial were alien. 

A third remarkable method was practised by the 
scHtsdled , * iwhlte PrAms’ of the Malayo-Siamese 
vjwhb had a small cemetery in Patalung, 
wherdm their dead were deposit^ in a mtting 
pomtion.: 

(5) Fcigan :toong the pagan tribes the 


burial customs exhibit considerable variation, but 
they are especially significant as revealing the 
attitude of the various groups towards death, and 
particularly towards the spirits of the departed. 
The Semang appear to have no special fear of the 
dead, although they do exhort their deceased 
friends to think of the spirits of their departed 
ancestors and not to trouble the living. The 
Sakai, on the other hand, appear to have great 
terror of the spirits of the dead, and it is usual for 
them not merely to desert the house in which any 
one has died, but to abandon the whole clearing, 
even if the crops are standing. The Jakun are 
distinguished from both the Semang and the Sahai 
by the tender care which they show for their dead 
rSiatives. 


The Semang method of interment is simple. 

Among the Kedah Semang the grave is usually surrounded 
by a low fence of ];^m-leaves, and the two bamboos upon which 
the body was carried to the grave are laid upon it. The corpse 
is placed on its side, with the head and knees to the right, on 
a mat or rough platform of twigs, and a screen of sticks, driven 
diagonally into the side of the grave and roofed with palm- 
leaves, prevents any earth from falling on it. The legs are 
drawn up, probably, as the grave is only 5 ft. long, for the sake 
of mere convenience. Three coco-nut shells containing rice are 
placed in the grave-^it at the head and sides, and a coco-nut 
shell at the foot holding water. 

It is probable that at one time the Negritos 
(Semang) practised tree-burial. The bodies of 
their medicine-men may still occasionally be ex- 

E osed in trees in the forest — this being a more 
onourahle form of burial. Among the Malays 
a tradition is current that the Semang used once 
upon a time to devour their dead. It is unneces- 
sary to place any credence in this statement ; its 
importance lies in the fact that it probably alludes 
to the existence at one time of a custom analogous 
to that of the Andaman Islanders, who disinter 
and dismember their dead after a certain interval. 
Of Sakai methods of burial little is known with 


certainty, the reason being apparently the fact 
that they threw the bodies of their dead into the 
jungle, or simply left to rot away in their 
primitive hut-shelters. It" is certain that they 
have always shown the utmost abhorrence and 
terror of the dead, abandoning their huts— and 
even clearings with Rowing crops— when a death 
had happened in their encampment. A modified 
form or survival of platform-burial is found among 
the so-called Sakai of Selangor (Ulu Langat), by 
whom the body was exposed on a platform in front 
of the house for twenty-four hours. 

Jakun (or Malayan) ritual and practice are more 
elaborate than those of the Semang, and in the 
solicitude shown for the welfare of the departed 

a an entirely different mental attitude towards 
from tiiat of the Sakai and the Semang, In 
many respects there is close affinity with Malay 


customs. 

The body is carefully washed and prepared for the grave. It 
is covered with white doth, and laid on a mat, which, in turn, 
is plac^ upon a tree-bark wrapper. This tree-bark is then 
lashed round the body and used for oarr3ring it to the grave- 
side. !^equenUy the blade of a chopper is laid on the 

breast of the departed. The Orang Bukit cut a hole in one of 
the cloths in order that the corpse may ‘breathe’ more fuHy; 

It is customary also for them to make crosses on the palms of 
' hand and soles of the feet with a yellowish root which, on 
'B^ng braised, leaves a stain behind it By these marks the : 
deceased person recognizes, on waking in the other world, that ' 
he or she is really lifeless. At the grave the tree-bark wrapper 
is removed, and the body is laid on its back, dr sometimes, 
facing east if an adult, west if a chUd (Mantr^ ■ A gabie^ike 
covenng, in accordance with the Malay custom,: is formed frpni > 
pickets covert with tree-bark or a sloping blank being r . 
also a Mfday usage) to keep the earUi from sHking the body. 
The Orang Bukit (ilill Men) place a, dish of .bailed rice at the 
feet for the spirits, and one at the middle'tor the departed. It 
is commonly the custom to lay id' the grave' some or all of the 
property of the deceased, usually articles most dis^ctive of 
duties of the sexes. Ah mEtremely interestlDg practice 
among the BCsiai consists In their saecting, a yard or two away 
from the foot of the gprave; a sm^ triangular hut thatched 
with a big fan palm-w made to lean against it, fitted with a 
stlck-ladc^ by which the ghost may climb up. In the hut are 
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placed models of domestic and other utensils and inipienients, 
again distinctive of sex, betel-shoots, seed-rice, and lish, acid 
fruits, water, and sugar. When the grave has been filled in, the 
seed-rice is scattered on the mound and about the grave in 
order to provide the ghost, when the grain has grown up and 
ripened, with suitable nourishment. Among these people it 
w'as also the custom for two men to stand one on each side of 
the grave and simultaneously to let fall two choppers, horizon- 
tally crossed, upon the mould at about the spot where the breast 
would be, this being done in order to ‘fix the ghost in the 
grave* and to ‘prevent it from harassing the living.’ The 
Mantri broke a blowpipe (no doubt that of the deceased) and 
scattered the fragments on the grave-mound. At each end of 
the mound the Jakun commonly placed wooden tomb-posts 
bound with white cloth similar to those used by the Malays, 
and, ajgain like the Malays, they enclosed the grave, when made 
up, with a framework of wooden planking. 

The feeling for the welfare of the dead which Is expressed 
among the BSsisi by the seed-rice sown over the grave is also 
responsible for the depositing of a number of offerings at or 
near the place of interment. The BSaisi themselves plant yams, 
sweet potatoes, etc., near by, while on the grave of a Jukrak 
(‘tribal chief*) described by D. F. A. Hervey (JRAS, Straits 
Branch, no. 8 [1882], p. 119), were sticks to serve as ladders for 
the soul to climb up, coco-nut shells, a torch in a stand, and 
a cooking-pan, as well as the basket in which firewood is usually 
carried. This grave was also provided with a trench in which 
the dead man could paddle hfs canoe — apparently a link with 
boat-burial. Among the Berembim a bamboo was placed up- 
right near the face of a child, with one end projecting from the 
ground—undoubtedly a survival of an earlier custom of feeding 
the corpse through the bamboo, as is still done by the Dayaks 
of Borneo. It was not uncommon for a fire to be lighted near 
the grave for three days, while the Sabimba visited toe grave 
on the third and seventh days and one month after interment. 
The Jakun sonietimes, though not usually, abandoned the 
house and clearing after a death ; usually, however, this took 
place after a month’s interval. 

Ip. Omens, divination, and ordeals. — Astro- 
logical calculations based upon the supposed values 
of times and seasons or the properties of numbers 
are largely employed in divinatory ritual. Ex- 
haustive tables of unluckv and lucky times and 
seasons have been compiled by the Malays, but are 
proved to have been largely translated from Indian 
or Arabic sources. The oldest and best known of 
the f magic squares ’ founded upon these systems is 
that known as^ the ‘ five times * {kdtika llina), in 
which the day is divided into five parts, while five 
days form a cycle, the name of a Hindu divinity 
being assigned to each division. Mystic values are 
also attached to certain colour's in connexion with 
these divisions. Another scheme is based upon the 
seven heavenly bodies, the divisions being, corre- 
spondingly, seven in number. Malayan astrological 
knowledge and the signs of the zodiac upon which 
the various systems are founded appear to be 
Ipgelj Arabic in char^ter, though there can be 
little doubt that the original home of this lore was 
Babylonia (or Ohaldsea), and some part of it may 
have.come in through Indo-Persian channels. The 
division of the month into r^jaiigs, thirty in 
number, each with separate symbol, is based 
npon^ the twenty - eight naksatras, or lunar 
mansions, of the Hindus, rather than upon the 
of the Arabs. The Malays are esmocially 
partial to the magic square, whicn generally takes 
the form of the magic square once used in Europe, 
but sometimes works conversely— the latter bein^, 
?? older native form proper to tl?e 

the peninsula. As has been remarked, 

_ the Malays introduce both coloured squares and 
tile names of five of the greater Hindu deities. 

Besides these squares, many other magic figures 

pentacles, compass-figures, and the like— are much 
used by Malay diviners. 

In interpreting omens from dreams the method 
^ually employed is that the initial letter of the 
' determines tiie character of the 

unlucky, N indicates sorrow, 

^ Visitor from a dis^ce, and so on. In another 
j?^ystem an almost entirely arbitrary interpretation 
upon, the subject-matter of the dream, or, at 
-is ini^reted .by analogy. In a third 
hature of the thing dreamed 
its interpretation, Avith the 


proviso that so-called ‘direct’ dreams come only 
on the eve of a Friday, whereas on other days the 
dream Avorks backwards. 

It maj" be added that the doctrine of luck plays 
a most important part in Avhat may be called 
Malay ‘natural religion.’ By certain signs and 
indications not only human beings but also birds 
and animals are either credited Avith the possession 
of luck or believed to be invested with the poAver 
of bringing it to others; in a fine passage the 
Malay deer-Avizard chants as folloAvs : 

‘ From the seven Hills and the seven Valleys 
Comes the intense barkingr of my Hounds. 

My Hounds are Hounds o/ Luck^ 

Not Luck that is adventitious, 

But Luck incarnate with their bodies.*! 

Even inert objects, such as krisses and other 
weapons, may be brimful of luck, or otherwise. 

[a) Malay , — Omens and divinations play a part 
of paramount importance in every department of 
lifers activities in Malaya. Equal significance is 
attached to signs deduced from the acts of men 
and those taken from the events of nature. 

Among the acts of men may be mentioned sneezing, which Is 
held to be fortunate, since it tends to drive away the demons of 
disease. Tavraing, on the other hand, when audible, is a bad 
sign; but, if the yawning is silent and happens when the 
stomach is craving for food, it implies that the craving will 
soon be satisfied. It is unlucky for a child to lie on its face or 
kick its feet together in the air ; this is a sign of the approach- 
ing death of one or other of its parents. 

The evil eye is much feared,, and praise of chil- 
dren is conveyed in a roundabout way to avoid 
ill-fortune. 

Among omens draAATi from natural events, the 
folloAnng may be mentioned. 

A star_ in apparent proximity to the moon portends an 
approaching wedding. The entrance of an animal which does 
not usually frequent the house denotes ill-fortune ; to be barked 
at by a wild junele-dog is a fatal portent ; a wild bird entering 
the house should be caught carefully and smeared with oil and 
then released in the open air, a formula being recited which 
bids it fiy away with all the ill-luck or misfortune of the house- 
hold. Omens are taken from the flight and cries of certain 
birds, such as the night-owl, night-jar, or caprimiilguSy the 
orow, and certain kinds of i^d dove, as well as from a bird 
called the ‘rice’s husband.* 

Such prognostics are drawn from entirely for- 
tuitous events, but they may also be the natural 
reply to actions initiated by the inquirer. In such 
cases we have the rite of divination properly so- 
called tilaka, ‘mark’). 

One form of divination is effected by means of a lemon which, 
after offerings have been made wid certain ceremonies per- 
formed, is suspended with incantations over a brazier by seven 
strands of coloured silk thread, the fruit being itself thrust 
through by a needle. The motions of the suspended lemon 
answer questions in the negative or aflirmative, and will dis- 
cover a thief by indicating which of a number of names written 
on paper is that of the guilty man. The mirrored surface of 
water held in the palm of the hand, or saliva, or a bowl filled 
with water and covered with a cloth upon which the names of 
suspected persona are successively placed is employed to discover 
those who may have been guilty of stealing. In the last-named 
case, two men each place a finger in the bowl, which begins to 
turn when the name of toe culprit is placed upon the cloth 
above it. Another method is the use by the medicine-man of 
a divining-rod composed of one, three, or more rattan-stems, 
inscribed with magical devices, and connecced at the base or 
butt-end, which vibrate when the thief approaches ; these rods 
may also be used for treasure- or Avater-finding, as by our owm 
‘ dowsers,* and also even for exoroizing demons. 

It is noteworthy that the Malays attribute the 
arts of the diviner to' animals as well os to men ; 
thus the .tiger is said to employ divination when it 
Avishes to s^ure a human victun, just as tigers are 
believed to’ poultice themselves with Hhat tdsah 
(the medicament applied to the newly circumcised) 
when wounded. 

An important and solemn ordeal Avas that by 
diving. .This reqnired the consent of the Sultan, 
and could be conducted only in the presence of the 
four great: (we.st coast) chieftains. 

In the case of a dispute, each of the adversaries in defence of 
his own case writes a solemnstatement. After certain formal pre- 
liminaries, this document is enclosed in a batnbod sheath or cover- 
ing. , One of these bamboo receptacles is given to each of toe two 

! Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 182. 
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adversarieSi^ who are escorted to the river and placed up to 
their necks in the water, A bamboo pole is then made to rest 
upon their heads and, at a given signal, they are both pressed 
downT\ ards. Each remains under the water as long as he can, 
but, as soon as one of the two gives in and appears above the 
siKface, his tube is snatched from him. The winner is led back, 
his bamboo opened, and the result declared to the bystanders. 

(d) Paqan races, — The savage Malays of Malacca 
also paid much attention to omens -when a new 
cleanng was to be made, and charms "were used to 
expel the jungle spirits. The Mantri, in choosing 
a new locality for a clearing, paid strict attention 
to the attitude of the spirits toward his undertak- 
ing as signified by the dreams of the party. To 
dream of being chased by a dog or an enemy, 
entering ^vater, or being flooded out was an evil 
omen ; to dream of felling or climbing trees, of 
ascending trees, or of growing plants was of good 
import. 

Divination ainong the Sakai, so far as records 
qo, is practically non-existent. Among the Jaknn 
it is employed as a part of their medical diagnosis, 
but, whether used as a part of a tribal or group 
ceremony or by the medicine-man alone, it falls 
more properly under the category of exorcism. 

ao. Charms, amulets, and talismans. (a) 
Malay, — Not only does the Malay attempt to 
foresee the coming of evil, but he endeavours to 
ward it off by charms and talismans. Charms in 
the shape of invocations are extremely numerous, 
and are addressed to every conceivable form of 
spirit on every conceivable occasion. But, in ad- 
dition, free use is made of charms of a more 
material character. Examples of this class in- 
clude a length of the sdmambu (Malacca cane) 
with a joint equal to the height of the owner, 
which protects him from snakes and animals ; so, 
too, the ‘coco-nut pearP (apparently a form of 
* tabasheer ’}» the ‘eyeless coco-nut ’(which confers 
invulnerability by ‘sympathy’), the ‘dragon’s 
blood ’ rattan or cane, the tiger’s whiskers and claws, 
and many others are all, for various reasons, much 
sought after by warriors. Some of these are 
directly effective, others work only by influencing 
the volition of another mind, as in the case of 
love-charms, charms for securing conjugal fidelity, 
and so forth. In most cases the cliann consists of 
a short Arabic or Malay and Arabic prayer or a 
few magical letters or ligures inscribed on paper 
or cloth and w'om on the person. One important 
use of a charm is to enable the devotee of this 
mamc to abduct the semangat of a person from his 
(or her) body, for the purpose either of benefiting 
the operator or of harming the intended victim. 
There is a variety of methods of attaining these 
objects. In some the charm works without con- 
tact ; in others contact is necessary. Although . 
there is eonsidei’uble variety, the pnnciple in all 
cases is the same, and is based upon the Malay 
theory of the semangat. Thus, soil is taken 
from the intended victim’s footprmt and treated 
ceremonially by wrapping in red, black, and yellow 
cloth ; and this, when suspended from the centre 
of the magician’s mosquito-curtain, becomes the 
embodiment of his victim’s semangat. As such it 
is switched with seven strokes three times a day 
for three days and then buried in the middle of a 
path where the victim is bound to pass ; on doing 
so, . he becomes distracted. Wood scraped from 
the floor where he has been sitting, parings of 
tds nails, and clippings of his hair are utili^ in 
various ways ; sometimes they are kneaded into a 
wax figure, which is either transfixed "with a thorn 
in the member that the enchanter desires to in- 
jure ot "burned to ensure the victim’s complete 
d^fruction.; - 

Of the TOrious metHods of abducting the sHmugat without 
contact, the simpleBt is to go out when the eun clears or when 
the newly-risen moon glows red, and, stondiug with th&]% 
toe of the right foot resting on the big toe of we left, tnake ^ 


trumpet of the right hand, aud recite the appropriate charm 
thrice over. At the end of each recital, blow through the 
hollowed fist, using it os a trumpet. The words of the charm, 

* I loose my shaft,’ suggest a ‘ sending,’ analogous to that of the 
medicine-man. Other methods are to beat one’s own shadow, 
to hang a seven-fruited lime-branch from the top of one’s 
mosquito-net on three successive nights, to wave the end of 
one’s head-cloth in the direction of the moon seven times for 
three successive nights, and so forth, the appropriate charm in 
each instance being, of course, recited. 

Witii their customary logical thoroughness, tlie 
Malays attribute the use of charms aud amulets 
in some cases to wild animals, and even to reptiles. 
The wild boar, e,g., is believed to possess a talis- 
man of extraordinary power called ra7itei hahi^ 

‘ the wild boar’s chain, ^ which is hung up on a 
neighbouring bush by the animal whilst he is 
occupied in wallowng, and which can therefore 
sometimes be stolen by a lucky native. Another 
talisman carried by the boar for defensive purposes 
is the Jculum habit * boar’s sucking stone * ; the two 
together made a wild boar invulnerable. A similar 
‘lucky stone’ was sometimes worn by serpents. 
Any magically potent object is called her4uah, 

(b) Fagcm races, — Amulets and talismans are 
common among the wild tribes. Coins are strung 
on necklaces to serve as ‘ medicine,’ and necklaces 
of tufts of squirrels’ tails, teeth of apes, wild pigs, 
and monkeys, and bones of birds and animals, as 
well as the bristles, teeth, and claws of tigers, 

! were first worn, as among the Malays, quite as 
much for magical purposes as for ornament. The 
Mantri strung pieces of turmeric on strings of 
artoca^'pus bark, and these were worn round the 
neck, wrists, or waist as prophylactics against 
demons, bad winds, and, generally, all kinds of 
evils. They also placed great reliance on the 
efficacy of spells to render them invulnerable. 
Semang women wear armlets of palas {Licuala 
peltata) leaf, and men wear similar ornaments of 
the ‘rock vein’ [U7*at hat a) fungus. It appears 
that among these tribes, as elsewhere, much of 
their personal adornment was intended to protect 
them against evil from the spirits by which they 
were on all sides surrounded. The elaborate 
patterns of the combs of the Semang and half- 
breed Sakai-Semang women were similarly designed 
to ward off accidents and disease, and the copper 
bracelets, rings, and other objects worn by the 
Sakai were in eficct talismans which preserved 
the wearer from ill-health and misfortune. The 
Semang, when wearing the Malay sarong, fre- 
quently still retain underneath it the primitive 
string girdle of ‘ rock- vein ’ fungus, possibly from 
habit, but more probably for magical reasons. 

The most important class of charms or talismans 
employed by the wild tribes is undoubtedly the 
ornamental geometrical patterns with which they 
adorn various objects of common use. These de- 
signs are intricate and have as yet been adequately 
studied and elucidated only to a small extent. ^ 
much, however, is clear ; the pattern, as a rule, is 
symbolical of the use to which the object on which 
it appears is to bo put, and its aim is to secure the 
successful attainment of that object Exception 
to this rule may be made in the ease of the women’s 
combs and other ailicles, tlie patterns on which 
are intended to w'ard off disease, the attacks of 
reptiles, animals, and noxious insects, and other 
accidents. The difficulty of comprehending an<l ; 
interpreting these designs is increased 
that, in the usual fashion of primitive arilsts; the 
wild tribes make a part staflafor the whblei The 
slots of deer on a bamboo qtiivei^ represent 
the whole aninials, whi^, ,it is hbjied, wOI be 
induced, by being repr^nt^ e® approaching 
towards cemin wild jun^e*fraits beloved of the 
deer, to visit % pariaoular feeding-ground, when 
they can be the more easily marked down aud 
captuiied. ^ This articles decorated in this manner 
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■with magical uitent include, in addition to the 
Semang combs, large bamboo tubes iisetl as quivers 
for darts and arrows, the last being covered with 
patterns intended to secure success in hunting. 
Other articles similarly adonied are ‘stampers 
{i.6, bamboos struck on the ground during magical 
ceremonies, amulets against disease, insect pests, 
drought, etc.). Besides these they decorate bam- 
boo rice-dibbers, poison receptacles, tobacco recep- 
tacles, blowpipes, arrows, nose-sticks, etc., mats 
and wallets (Sakai and Jakun, not Semang), bark- 
cloth (with painting only), and the human body, 
the last not only mth painting, but also with 
tatuing and scarification (likewise especially 
among the Sakai). 

Literatwre.— T his is cited throufflioufc the article. Especinl 
use has been made of W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, Londoi, 
1900 ; and Skeat and C. O. Blaeden, Pagan Maces of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1906 (with full bibliography). 

W. w. Skeat. 

MALE PRINCIPLE.— See Phallism, Sex. 

MALIK IBN ANAS.— Malik ibn An^, the 
founder of the Malikite school, was bom in the 
month of Rabf al-Awwal A.H. 95 (A.D. Nov. 713). 
He was of pure Arabic stock, being descended from 
Dha A§ba’ al-5[arith, who belonged to one of the 
tribes of Yaman. When still a youth, he had 
already acquired a full knowledge of the Qur an, 
the hadUh (tradition), and other Muslim sciences, 
and soon lie was held in reverence as a great 
authority in these matters. 

During his long career Malik ibn Anas resided 
in his birthplace Medina as a mufti and teacher of 
Muslim law. Like many men who have spent 
their lives in study, he has not left much for his 
biographers to record. His chief work was the 
so-called MuwaWd (lit. ‘The Beaten Path’), the 
basis of the whole Malikite system of Muslim law. 
This book is not a mere collection of traditions. 
It deals not only with the sayings of the Prophet 
but also with the opinions of several famous 
in Medina and with Malik’s personal views on I 
various matters of canon law. It is often alleged 
that Malik rejected every kind of reasoning by 
means of argument and kept exclusively to the 
literal sense of the sacred texts. But the contents 
of the Mimjoattd prove the contrary. According 
to his later biographers, Malik repented of this in 
his old age. It is told that, when lie sat down in 
his last illness and wept, he was asked ; ‘ What 
makes thee weep ? ’ He answered: ‘Who has more 
reason to weep than I? By Allah, I should wish 
I had been flogged and reflogged for every question 
of law on wliicri I pronounced an opinion founded 
on ray own fallible judgment ! ’ 

The text of the MuwaUd is handed on by" 
Malik’s disciples in different versions. The best 
known is the text of Yahya al-Masmudi, wliich was 
l>rinted with the commentary of Mnhammad al- 
Zarqani in 4 vols. at Cairo (1863). Anotlier 
version i.-? that of Muhammad al-Shaibani, the 
famous disciple of Abu ^anifa, who studied three 
years in Medina (printed at Lucknow, 1879). 

It seems that the opinions of MSlik ibn Anas, 
were not always in agreement with the views of 
the government. In the year A.H. X45 (A.p. 762), 
as some persons had accused him of declaring that 
he did not consider the oath of allegiance to the 
‘Abbasid khalifs as binding, he was, even flogged 
and treated in a most scandalous manner. Amr 
this cruel punisliment, however, he rose still higher 
in public estimation in Medina, where he died on 
the 10th of the month Babi' al-Awwal, A.H. 179 
{A.D. 3rd June 795). 

Malik ibn Anas enjoys the reputation through- 
out tlie whole Muslim world of being one of the 
greatest and traditionalists of Islam. At 

present day his school is still dominant in the 


west of tlie Muslim territory, in tlie French and 
italian possessions (Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tri- 
iioli), and in many other parts of Africa. 

Literature. — Ibn Khallikan, Biographical D^tionary, tr. 
M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 545-649 ; I. Goldziher, 
medanische Studien, Halle, 213-‘f2p ; C. Snouck 

Hureronie’s review of I. Go:<lzi;iev’s Zaiunten. in i. 

41419; C. Brockelmanr., i'hic der arahisekm Litter- 

Weimar and Berlin, 1S98-1902, i. 175 f. ; A. von 
\urqe8ehielite des Oi'ients, Vienna, 1875-7 <, i. 

Noldefce, Orientalisehe Skizzen, Berlin, 1892, p. 129; i’Ae 
Kitdb al-Ans&b of al-Sam'ani with an introduction by D. S. 
Margoliouth, Leyden and London, 1912, p. 41 ; F. Wi^tenfeld, 
Gencalogische TabeUen der arabischen St&wfne ttnd Wavfiilwfi, 
Gottingen, 1862, il. ‘Die Jemenischen Stamme,’ Tabelle S. 

" TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

MALTHUSIANISM. — Some economic and 
social investigations seem to be haunted by an 
evil fate. The subject with which they are con- 
cerned seizes popular attention for a time, and the 
resulbs of the inquiry come to be represented in a 
form which is little more than a travesty of the 
original meaning and intentions. One of the most 
remarkable instances of this tendency is to be 
found in the reception accorded to the work of 
Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) on Popula- 
tion, Popular interest in his work grew much more 
rapidly than the time or the capacity for assimi- 
lating it, and he was criticized by many who had 
not read his books. He was accused in his own 
day of being an enemy of the human speicies, and 
of being guilty not merely of heterodoxy but also 
of atheism. It was said that ‘ the insults the 
theory of Malthus levels at God, and the injuries 
it meditates inflicting upon man, will he endured 
by neither ’ (M. T. Sadler, Law of Poprdatim, i. 
15). Further, the principles of population enunci- 
ated by Malthus have been expanded and de- 
veloped in several directions by subsequent writers ; 
and all these views are described roughly by the 
vague and comprehensive term ‘Malthusianism,’ 
which means little more than the consideration of 
the relation between increase of population and 
the available food supply. Malthusianism, in fact, 
has no more definite meaning than ‘Smithianis- 
mus’ in Germany. . 

It would be a mistake to consider that Malthus 
was the first economist who treated of population. 
The Mercantilists had explicitly advocated ‘popu- 
lousness’ as an important condition of national 
wealth, and their views had influenced social legis- 
lation and poor-law administration in England 
during the 18th century. In 1776 Adam Smith 
had mentioned that ‘every species of animals 
naturally multiplies in proportion to the means 
of their subsistence, and no species can ever multi- 

e beyond it ’ ( Wealth of Nations^ bk. i. ch. viii. 

, J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1869, i. 84]), but it 
was not till almost the end of the centu^ that 
Malthus selected the subject of population for 
separate treatment. It is true that more than 
a century earlier William Petty had published 
several essays relating to the numbers of the 
people, but his point of view was entirely statisr 
tical, whereas that of Malthus was directly related 
to the conditions of progress. In a sense the work 
of Malthus was begun to oppo^ , the theories of 
William (zodwin, who had published his book on 
Political Justice in 1793 and his Enquwer in 1797. 
Godwin had been influenced by Condorcet and 
other writers of the era of the French Revolu- 
tion, and he advocated human perfectibility by 
means of a gradual equalizing of wealth, under 
which condition there would be a sufficiency for 
the reasonable wants of alL In time the peaceful 
influence of truth would render force and even 
government unnecessary, so that a state of human 
perfection was possible on earth. Godwin’s views 
formed a common topic of discussion among those 
who were interested in political science. One such 
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conversation was destined to have inipoitant re- 
sults. It took place between Malthus and his 
father. The latter, Daniel Malthus— a friend of 
Voltaire and the literary executor of Kousseau — 
was favourably disposed towards Godwin’s views, 
while the son had doubts, which he afterwards 
placed in writing. The treatise which resulted 
was his Essay on Population^ published anony- 
mously in 1798. 

Malthus believed that a fatal objection to the 
thesis of Godwin and other writers who maintained 
the same view was to be found in the relation 
of population to the means of subsistence. Popu- 
lation, when unchecked, doubles itself every 
twenty -five years; the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances tlie most favourable to human 
industiy, could not possibly be made to increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio ; i.e., the pro- 
gression for population, if unchecked, would be 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 1^, 256, while that of sub- 
sistence could not exceed 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Population had not increased in a geometrical 
ratio, owing to the checks imposed upon it by 
misery and vice, the former being certain and the 
latter probable. Society as a whole makes * a con- 
stant effort towards an increase of population,’ 
with the result that there is a constant tendency 
towards distress among the lower classes {Essay y 
1798, p. 29). As against Godwin, Malthus pointed 
to the grim spectres of famine, war, pestilence, 
and evil-living as the necessary limitations to the 
natural increase of mankind — either positively by 
reducing a redundant population, or negatively by 
the dread of these evils. The first edition of the 
Essay can be understood only by remembering the 
controversial purpose out or wnich it arose. In 
opposition to the optimism of Godwin and his 
sympathizers it overestimates the darkness of the 
.situation. An attempt was made to correct this 
in the second edition (1803), which is practically 
a new book. The treatise of 1798 was in the main 
the critique of a Utopia from the point of view of 
the support of a growing population ; that of 1803 
■was a scientific examination of the principle of 
population, as far as possible in isolation from 
other phenomena. There was, however, a greater 
change than that of external form ; the two pro- 
gressions remain, but the exposition of the checks 
to increase of numbers is worded diJSferently. 
Misery and vice become subordinate to what Mal- 
tiius terms ‘ moral restraint.’ This new character- 
istic anticipates, aiid so prevents, a pressuie on 
the means of subsistence; and, where it is ob- 
served, actual misery, as a result of population, 
need not arise. Moral restraint is, strictly speak- 
ing, * moral* only in so far as it is exclusive of 
‘ irregular gratifications ’ ; its main characteristic 
is rather that of rational prudence, based on 
man’s ‘reasoning faculties wnioh enable him to 
calculate distant consequences’ {Essay, 1803, pp. 
9, 11), such as his capacity to support a large 
family without lowering a suitable standard of 
life. Hence moral restraint operates in the 
direction of postponing early marriages as well as 
irregular connexions. It means, in fact, as J. 
Bonar puts it, simply continence {Mqlthm and his 
Work, p. 53). 

Much of the popularity of the principles of 
Malthus may have been due to his summing np 
the foundations of his theoiy in a formula which 
• is capable of being apprehended easily and remem- 
'I bered, especially as the geometrical and arith- 
■ ' patetiw ratios seem to provide the certainty of a 
ma^h^atioal ^emenatratlon.. But the formula 
suf^a from a fake sunj^oito ; the first important 
objection is that Malthus founds Ms argument 
upon two aUegedL necessities which he elSms as 
co-ordinate, but it is clear thsi; . a snimlv' of food 


is much the more urgent need. The celibate must 
be fed if he is to live. It follows that the tendency 
towards increase of population is a conditional 
one, and hence any ratio which is established at 
a given time is susceptible of alteration, in-espec- 
tive of changes in the quantity of food. Malthus 
often speaks as if population must increase up to 
the limits of the means of subsistence ; but since 
his day there have been cases of countries where 
increased resoui’ces have been followed, not by an 
increase in population, but by an improvement in 
the general standard of living. The arithmetical 
ratio, as the maximum possible increase in the 
production of food, was never formally and fully 
proved by Malthus; indeed, his sections on the 
state of population in America {Essay, 1798, 
p. 20) partially contradict his view of tlie ratio. 
Moreover, not only the production of food but its 
consumption must also be taken into account. 
Economies in consumption without loss of e£Kciency 
would enable a larger population to be maintained 
by the same supply. The whole statemeut of 
Malthus regarding agriculture in his earlier edi- 
tions is embarrassed by his ignorance of the 
Principle of Diminishing Returns; some of his 
expressions almost sugg^t it, but he makes no 
real use of this law. This theorem, which was 
stated clearly by West in 1816, soon changed the 
manner in wmich the population question was for- 
mulated. Torrens, James Mill, and McCulloch 
understood Diminishing Returns not so nmch as 
a theoretical tendency, but as a condition of the 
working of the extractive industries in practice. 
Accordingly, in spite of improved methods of pro- 
duction, they thought that the increase of popula- 
tion drove agriculturists to cultivate more and 
more inferior soils, so that a larger and larger 
proportion of the world’s labour would be required 
for providing the necessaries of life. J. S. Mill 
stated this point of view concisely when he wrote : 

‘ It is in vain to say, that all mouths which the 
increase of mankind calls into existence, bring 
with them hands. The new mouths require as 
much food as the old ones, and the hands do not 
produce as much {Frimwles, bk. L ch. xiii. § 2). 
Mill, like the rest of the Classical School, regarded 
Diminishing Returns as a ‘law’ wMch could be 
suspended only temporarily by the disturbing in- 
fluence of improvements. The present disposition 
of economists is to consider Diminishing Returns 
as a tendency which is subject to frequent counter- 
action. The (dti»t.^ence of outlook removes some 
of the gloom which settled on the population ques- 
tion during the ‘ dismal * era of economies in the 
first half of the 19th century. The real influence 
of Malthus survives in a much modified form, on 
the one side in the responsibilities of parents in 
being able to provide for .theh offspring, on the 
other in a ceaseless effort to effect improvements 
in the productive arts, particularly m those con- 
nected with the provision of the world’s food 
supply. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the doctrines 
and practices of * Neo-Malthusianism,’ or the volun- 
tary restriction of the birth-rate, fonn no part of 
Malthus’s own teachings and would doubtless have 
been indignantly repudiated by him, 

Literatdbb.— W. Godwin, Enquiry. 
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MALfjK DSSiS.-The Maluk Dasia form a 
small Vaisnava sect of northern IncUa. It is an 
offshoot of' the Ramanandis (see ERE ii. 546), and 
is named after its founder, Maluk Das, a trader 
occupation, who lived in the reign of the 
iTmperor Anran^zib (latter half of the 17th cent. 
A.D.)* He is said to have been bom at Kara, in 
the present District of Allahabad, where there is 
a shrine in his honour and a monastery of his 
followers. The neighbouring village of Sirathu 
is said to have been granted to him by the 
ei^ror. 

The main point that differentiates Malfik Dasis 
from other Ramanandis is the fact that their 
teachers, like their founder, are lasmien. Wilson 
adds that there is also a shorter streak of red in 
the sectarian mark on their foreheads.^ Like other 
Ramanandis, they worship the Rama incarnation 
of Vi§nu. Wilson mentions six other monasteries 
of the sect in the Ganges valley, and also one of 
great repute at Jagannatb, in Orissa, where Malilk 
Das is said to have died. 

So far as the present writer is aware, none of 
Maliik Das's works have been published. He is 
said to have written a poem called the Dcda Batna, 
or *Ten Jewels.* Two lately discovered works of 
his are the Bhciktd’Vatsala, dealing with Ky^na’s 
regard for devotees, and the Batna-khana] a 
dissertation on the soul and God,® and he is also 
the reputed author of many well-known detached 
verses and apothegms. One of his verses is prob- 
ably the stanza that is best known and most often 
quoted in the north of India, and offers a striking 
r^emblance to the leading thought of Mt 
According to Hindu belief, the (magara, or python, 
is unable to hunt for its food, ft can only fie with 
its month open to wait for what will walk into it. 
The verse runs as follows : 

A^agara karai na chakan Pafiehhl karai na harm, 

Ddsa Malika kahi gae , Sahka^kd data Rama, 

The python doth no service, nor hath the fowl of the air a 
duty to perform (to earn its livuiff); 

Quoth MaJuk Das, for all dotti RSma provide their daily 
bread.* 

Literatuiu!.— J lvarSma, JRasikaprakdSa Bhaktamdla. 

Bankipur, 1887 (section W deals with Maluk DS.S, and the 
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^ Distriot Memoir, 

AUahabad 1880 p. 212; <3^s^r of the AUdhabad 

P’ Bhaadarkar. 'Vaifcgtavism, iSaivism 
5?,^ Religious Systems* i^GlAP iil 6), Strassbuw, 

P* G. A. Grierson. 

MAMMON.— The word occurs three times in 
16 among the somewhat disconnected Logia 
parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Igi 11 . isj^ which, * Ye cannot serve God 

and maxampn,’ is found ali^ in Mt 6“, It is a 
• ■ 1 ^iguws Sects, i. lOU 

/or Hindi Mamtsoripts for 190h, 
do, 1014, p. 271. 


transliteration of the Gr. paiMpwvv.s, a form which, 
with M/i, appears in TR, witli T.atin Vulgate, si.K 
Old Latin, and a few Greek minuscules. The 
correct Greek, however, is fiaptcvBs, which is fouml 
in RV. witli all Greek uncials, and most minuscules, 
as well as in the Complutensian and the first two 
editions of Erasmus; but the influence of the 
Wlgate led to the appearance of mm in the later 
editions of Erasmus and in AV (for further details 
as to spelling see E. Nestle, in EBl). 

The wmrd is not Greek, nor is it found in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is a hellenized form of the Aram, 
pc?, which means ‘money,* ‘riches,* ‘worldly 
goods.* Wyclif and Purvey translated the word 
by ‘riches* (‘richessis*), but Tindal followed the 
Vulgate ill transliterating the word, and so di<l all 
later English versions, except Geneva. 

1. Derivation.— The Aramaic form fiD? {staf. 
emph. xpoD) follows a well recognized form of 
nominal inf. but scholars are divided as to 
what is the verbal root. 

(1) J. Drusiiis (quoted in J. Buxtorf, Lexicon 
Chaldaicum, Basel, 1640, ^.v.) and Dalman (in 
FBE^ xii. 153) derive the word from i.e, 
pox?, which would mean ‘ that on whicn man trusts,* 
or, as Dalman prefers, ‘that which brings man 
into safety.* (2) Jastrow {Talmud Dictionary, p. 
794’^) derives it from non; and thus j'!D;;«5=*that 
which one accumulates.’ (3) Levy {Nettkebrdisches 
und' ehalddisches Wdrierhurk, hi. 138) considers 
pD = njp, ‘to distribute,* to be the root, and thus 
our word means * that -which is distributed. * (4) W. 
Gesenius (Tliesatirus Unguco Eehrcce et Ckaldceco, 
Leipzig, 1829, ii. 552), as if fiafi/xcavds were the true 
form, derives it from ‘ hide,’ whence p 20 =pD^.?, 
‘that which one hides or treasures* (Gn 43®®, Job 
3®^, Pr 2*, Is 45®, Jer 41®). However much the 
learned may now difter as to the derivation, it 
seems certain to the present writer that the Syriac 
versions all derived the word from and that 
they assumed a paronomasia to exist between our 
word and p'{i? (pass, part, of whicli 
means ‘ faithful* or * trustworthy,’ tlius : ‘ He that ■ 
is trustworthy in little is trustworthy also in much ; 
and he . that is not trustworthy in little is not trust- 
worthy in much. If ye have not been trustworthy 
(kjp'Ctd) in the unrighteous mammon (kjid?),' who 
will entrust to you the true?’ But, since 

the verb |d» is as common in GalDman Aramaic as 
in Syriac, may we not go further, and say that the 
paronomasia was probably intended by our Lord in 
the orminal Aramaic ? 

2. usage,— The trade of the world, before the 
time of Alexander, had long been in the hands of 
Phoenicians and Aramaeans ; and we have evidence 
that in both languages mamon was the word for 
* money. ’ As to the former, it occurs on Phoenician 
inscriptions on tombstones ; and Augustine, in two 

S es {de Semi, in Monte, n. xiv. 47, and Queest, 
ii. 34), states that the Punic word for 
Irnrurn (‘wealth’) is mammona. Its Aramaic 
usage is also abundantly attested. Jerome {Ep. 
cxxi. 6) affirms: 

*Noq Hebneonun sed Syromm mammona divitin 

nuncupantur.* 

Irenaeus (nr. viii. 1) attests its use 
‘ secundum ludiicam loquelom, qua et Samarit® Utuntur.* 

The Aramaic .Targums often contain the word : 
e,g,, Pr3®, ‘Honour the Lord with thy mamdn^; 

Is 55% ‘ O ye that wish to leam . . . come and learn 
without price and without marndn^ ; Jg 5^®, ‘ They 
accepted no Tndmdn of silver * ; in Ex 18®^ the ideal 
judges are those ‘ who hate the receiving of mdmdn,* 

In Hie Aramaic sections of the Palestine Talmud 
the samestory is told twice {Nazir, v, 3 ; B^rakhdth, 
yii. 2) of 300 poor Nazirites who came for purifica- 
tion. R. Simeon asked King Jannseus to give half 
the cost, but it turned out that the king paid all 
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the money (mSmdn) and the Babbi’s half wae his 
knowledge of TbrSh. B'rSM. 616 says : 

* There are men whose money (mdmdn) is deai'er to them than 
their own body.* 

There is also a classification in lawsuits between 
those which concern money (|'id» and those 
which concern the person This is found 

often in the Talmud and also in Jems. Targ. to Dt 
1^®. The pre-Christian usage of our word even in 
Hebrew is shown from Sir 31®, ‘ Blessed is he . . . 
that has not yet gone after mdmon,^ The trans- 
lators of LXX show themselves acq[uainted with 
the word, for in Ps 36 (EV 37®) they misread 
as pDp, ‘Thou shalt dwell in^the land and be fed 
on its weal til ’ ; and in Pirge A bhCth (ii. 16) we have 
a ‘saying’ of R. Jose: ‘Let the property (pop) of 
thy friend be as precious to thee as thy own.’ 

The very phrase ‘ mammon of unrighteousness ’ 
is quite common in Jewish literature; in the pre- 
Christian Pdolc of Enoch the wicked say: 

* Our soul is satiated with unrighteous mammon, but this does 
^^^revent our descending into the flame of the pains of Sheol * 

The phrase njjp!! pop is a well recognized phrase in 
the Tar^ms for ‘ money earned through deceit or 
fraud.’ The crime of Samuel’s sons was that ‘they 
turned after mammon of fraud’ (1 S 8®; cf. also 
Pr 1527, Is 33W Ezk 22^7, Hos 5’'). 

3 . Exegesis. — (1) In Lk 16®, * Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ the difficulty is : to whom was Christ speak- 
ing ? Lightfoot {Hotcb Behraicce, iii. 159 ff.), A. B. 
Bruce {Expositor's^ Greek Testament ^ i. [1897] 586 f.), 
and Merx {Die Evangelien, Marms und Lucm, p. 
328 f.) hold that He was speaking to the Pharisees 
and publicans to whom cn. 15 was spoken (15®), 
and who were still in the crowd (16^*). It was 
certainly more suitable for them than for the 
Twelve, who had not much ‘mammon* of any 
kind ; and, if so, the phrase has the same meaning 
here as in Jewish literature — ‘money ill gotten,’ 
‘money gained by fraud.’ Thus the advice which 
Jesus gives to the Pharisees is that they should 
make restitution to God by deeds of benevolence. 
Christ’s advice is, says Merx (p. 328), ‘Ye who 
have acquii’ed money unrighteously and cannot 
refund it, use this wealth in making friends for 
yourselves,’ as Zacchceus, when converted, volun- 
teered to give half his goods to the poor. 

‘ The counsel is to use wealth in doing kindness to the poor, 

. . . only care must be taken not to continue to get money by 
unrighteousness in order to have wherewith to do cbaxitoble 
deeds * (Bruce, loo, cit). 

The alternative view, that the words are said to 
the Twelve, and that fAafjMva rrji ididas is the evil 
stamjp placed on all wealth, ‘ because great wealth 
is seldom gained or employed without iniustice,’ 
is forcefully presented by Moffatt, in DOG li 106 f. i 

(2) In Lk 16 ^^ we have a contrast between rb 
AmjKwyas and rd AKijdtvhv /jia/wds, which seems 

to turn on a second meaning of In the oriOTaJ 
Aramaic, means {a) ‘deceit,’ * fraud,’ aim (&} 
‘nothingness,’ ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity.’ We believe 
that a\7}div6s, here as elsewhere in NT, means ‘real,’ 

‘ permanent,’ ‘ belonging to tlie spiritual world,’ in 
contrast with the present life of Uiusioh and vanity, ; 
where ‘ the things that are seen are ephemeral ’ 
(2 Co 4^®). We surmise, then, that K^iop would, 

in the oriffinal Aramaic, appear in botn v. ® and v.“ ; 
but in V.* “ 1 ^ means * deceit,’ ‘ fraud,’ while in v.'^ 

: it means ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity,’ and thus presents a 
contrast to the ‘ true,’ the ‘ real,’ * spiritual ’ riches. 
Our Greek translation,, of course, obliterates or 
imores the distinction between the two meanings 
oi "W- 

(3) InLkl6^*,‘yecanaotserveGodandmanunon,* 
the emphasisis on .* serve* (6wXei5ew^. Ko man can 
at the same time be the doGX^of Godand of worldly 
wealth. The . ordihaie pnisuit. of we^th I# aot 


condemned. It is the undivided concentration of 
mind — the surrender of body and soul to money- 
getting— that is censuredj as being incompatible 
with whole-hearted devotion to God and to His 
service. Mammon is personified as the object of 
undivided attention and service, as in Ro 16^® Paul 
speaks of those who ‘serve’ their own sensual 
nature {SouXetjova-Lv . . . iavrC^v KOLXLt})^ and as in 
Col 3® he utters a warning against ‘ covetousness, 
inasmuch as it is idolatry,’ i.e., w'ealth so easily 
erects itself into an idol, which woos men’s 
affections from God and makes men averse to 
giving cheerfully what they acquire. Here and in 
Lk 16^® there is, no doubt, a personification of 
wealth, as also in TertuUian {adv. Marc. iv. 33).^ 
When Milton, therefore, speaks of Mammon as 
one of the fallen angels in hell, ‘ the least erected 
Spirit tliat fell from heaven,* who even in heaven 
was 

* admiring more 

The riches of Heav’n’s pavement, trodd'n gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific * 

(Par. Lost, i. 678 fl. ; cf. also ii. 2*28), 
we have, perhaps, not so much the flight of the 
poet’s imagination as an indication of his familiaiity 
with apocryphal lore. The phrase ‘mammon- 
worship * has been made familiar by Carlyle {Past 
and Present, bk. iii. 2, bk. iv. 4, 8, etc.), and is, 
no doubt, useful in emphasizing strenuously the 
warning of Jesus, ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ 

Lubbature.— A. Ment, Die Evangelien ilf arcus und Lucas, 
Berlm.l906jJ. Lightfoot, Sores Sebraicce, ed. B. GaadelI,Oxford, 
1859, iii. ; T. Zahn, Einleitung in das Leipzig, 1906, i. 
11 f.; A. Meyer, Jeau Muttcrspracke. Freiburg and Leipzig, 
1896, p. 51 n. ; the commentaries on Mt 6 and Lk IG; Jacob 
Levy, Ncukebrciisches und eltalddiaches Wbrterbuch, Leipzig, 
1878-89; and Marais Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary, London 
and New York, 1903 ; W. H, Bennett, in EDB ; J, MofiFatt, 
in DCQi E. Nestle, in EBi; G. Dalman, in PiLB». 

J, X. Marshall. 

MAN.~See Anthropology, Ethnology, Evo- 
lution, Psychology, Sociology, etc. 

MAN, ISLE CF.-See Celts. 

MANA.— ATawa is a native term belonging to 
the Pacific region, but, for the purposes of the 
science of comparative religion, serves likewise 
as a category of world-wide application. The local 
sense wifl be found to stand m close relation to the 
scientific, despite the fact that the latter represents 
but the generalized content of various concepts 
prevailing in different ethnic areas and presumaBly 
of more or less independent origin. 

I. Local meaning of mana,— ‘ The word,’ says 
R. H. Codrin^ton {The Melanesians,^. 119 n.), ‘ is 
common I believe to the whole Pacific, and people 
have tried very hard to describe what it is in 
different regions. I think I know what our people 
mean by it, and that meaning seems to me to cover 
all that I hear about it elsewhere.* For idle two- 
fold reason that Codrington’s account has in no 
respect been impugned by later observations, and 
that it is the classical source from which the scien- 
tific use of the term mana is derived, it will mainly 
be followed here, though one must bear in mixia, 
that it deals primarily with the Melanesian usage, . 
whereas there is reason to suppose that the actual , 
word is an importation from Polynesia. ■ Jt-WWilie 
convenient to consider the imna ci 
region under two aspects: <op) 
prising the native view of what it ifi^vhpW it is 

1 W. Taylor Smith calls iSni of preaextt writer 

to a passage in the ‘Passio ApostoU,’ 

is Aata AposMorvm ApooMia^ «6,' R. A. Xipsius and Sf. 
Boimet^Lc^^,lS9l--19(%^ii v«L:t p. 156: ‘TOitCSatanas) 

’ S8 exChiBom. ^s^nznaisit|aB^um apoStolicom, qui Mamona 
dicitnr, abedavitk et pcotnut wmensa pondera aoii argenti 
ganmarum et oidBem gkriam quae est m hoc brcuIo et dbut 
. $ ttUd dato si adoraverfs me.* 
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manifested, where ifc resides, and whence it comes ; 
and (b) practical, involving the methods by which 
it is sought to turn the supposed fact of its exist- 
ence to human advantage, 

{a) Theoretical aspect. — Maim is defined by 
Codrington thus : 

* It is a power or influence, not physical, and in a ^vay super- 
natural ; but it shews itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This mana is not 
fixed in an3'thing‘, and can be conveyed in almost anything ; but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls or supernatural beings, have 
it and can impart it ; and it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to orij^ate it, though it may act through the medium 
of water, or a stone, or a bone’ (p. 119 n.). Or, again, he 
describes it as ‘a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and which it 
is of the greatest advantage to possess or control ’ (p. 118 n.). 

In this account three points are specially to be 
noted : (1) that the power or excellence for which 
stands is 'in a ^vay supernatural,’ namely, 
in so far as it is * what works to efiect everjrthing 
which is beyond the ordinary power of men, out- 
side the common processes ot nature* (p. 118) ; (2) 
that, even if it be in itself impersonal, resembling 
a contagion, or such a force as electricity, in that 
it can have a material object for its vehicle, 'it 
essentially belongs to personal beings to originate 
it’ 5 (3) that it * acts in all kinds of ways for good 
and evil,* or, in other words, may be used ‘to 
benefit or to afflict friends and enemies ’ (p. 200), 
and is thus indiscriminately at the service of re- 
ligion or of the black art. So much for the nature 
attributed to mana — which, be it noted, is noun, 
adjective, or verb, since it is equally a property, 
quality, or state. It may next be shown now such 
an attribution is a result of experience and some- 
times even of experiment. 

* If a man has been successful in fighting. It has not been his 
natural strength of arm, quickness of eye, or readiness of re- 
source that has won success ; he has certainly got the mana of 
a spirit or of some deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed 
in an amulet of a stone round his neck, or a tuft of leaves in his 
belt, in a tooth hung upon a finger of his bow band, or In the 
form of words with which he supernatural assistance to 
his side. If a man’s pigs multiply, and his gardens are produc- 
tive, it is not because he is industrious and looks after his 
property, but because of the stones lull of imna for pigs and 
yams that he poBsesses. Of course a yam naturally grows when 
planted, that is well known, bub it will not be very Urge unless 
maria comes into play ; a canoe will not be swift unless mana 
be brought to bear upon it, a net will not catch many fish, nor 
an arrow inflict a mortal wound ’ (p. 120). 

Moreover, in this matter the native mind proceeds 
logically enough by the method of hypothesis and 
verification. 

* A man comes by chance upon a stone which takes his fancy ; 
its shape is singular, it is like something, it is certainly not a 
common stone, there must be mana in It. So he argues with 
himself and he puts It to the proof ; he laj^s it at the root of a 
tree to the fruit of which it has a certain resemblance, or he 
buries it in the ground when he plants his garden ; an abundant 
crop on the tree or in the garden shews that he is right, the 
stone is fnana, has that power in it ’ (p. 1X9). 

Hypothesis and verification even lurk behind the 
forms of prayer. 

Thus at Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, a fisherman 
addresses Daula, a tinddlo, or gho.st, connected with the frigate- 
bird, in these words: ‘If thou art powerful, mana, 0 Daula, 
put a fish or two into this net and let them die there.’ If he 
makes a good catch, he thereupon exclaims, ‘Powerful, mana. 
is the tindcU) of the net ’ (p. 146). 

Again, the heir of a famous chief must live up to 
the reputation of his predecessor, or society decides 
that the mana has departed (p. 52). 

For instance, a man claimed to have received from the ghost 
of a late chief, a very great man, a stone for producing pigs 
together with the mana chant for working ^e stone; the 
people were ready enough to believe this, bui; the stone proved 
unproductive of pigs, and so the departed chief had no s^tual 
successor (p./?). 

To pass on to the question who or what may act 
aa a host or vehicle of mana^ it is plain from the 
foregoing examples that it may reside (though 
always conditionally and, as it were, bv favour) 
either in a man or in a thing. For a man to have 
mana to be great are convertible terms. 


* To rise from step to step [in the Sitije, i.e. secret society or 
club] monej' is wanted, and food and pigs ; no one can get these 
unless he has mana for it ; therefore as mana gets a man on in 
the Sttqe, so every one high in the Sugc is certmnly a man with 
mana, and a man of authority, a great man, one who may be 
called a chief ’ (p. 103 ; cf. p. 115), In the after-life, too, ‘ the 
ghost who is to be worshipped is the spirit of a man who in his 
lifetime had mana in him ; the souls of common men are the 
common herd of ghosts, nobodies alike before and after death. 
The supernatural power abiding in the powerful living man 
abides in his ghost after death, with increased vigour and more 
ease of movement ’ (p. 125). 

As for the 7nana associated with inanimate tilings, 
the following example will show how it may come 
to be attributed. 

‘If a man came upon a large stone with a number of small 
ones beneath it, lying like a sow among her litter, ha was sure 
that to offer money upon it would bring pigs,' and such a stone 
would be thought to have mana (pp. 181, 183). 

Moreover, the mana (herein, as has been said, re- 
sembling a contagion, or such a force as electricity) 
may be transmitted hj one thing to another. 

Thus, to make sunshine, certain leaves are held over a fire, and 
a song is sung to give mana to the fire, which gives mana to 
the leaves, so that, when the latter are hung high upon a tree, 
the wind may blow abroad the mana derived from the fire, and 
sunshine may result (p. 200 f.). 

In other cases, the mana is seen to lend itself not 
only to transmission, but likewise to a sort of 
accumulation. 

To make rain, leaves that are mana for this parx>ose are 
caused to ferment so that a steam charged with mana may rise 
up to make clouds, and at the same time a stone that is mana 
for rain is placed among them to assist the process (p. 201). 

It remains to notice the native theory of the 
ultimate source of mana. It has already been 
noted that, according to Codrington, ‘ it essentially 
belongs to personal beings to originate it * (p. 1 19 n. ) 
— namely, to a dead man’s ghost, a spirit (which 
was incorporeal from the first), or a living man 
(p. 161). The claim of the living man to originate 
mana is, however, somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
as, if a man has mana, it resides in his ‘ spiritual 
part,’ which after death becomes a ghost, while, 
for the rest, it is permissible only to say that a 
man has rnana, not that he is mana, as can be said 
of a ^host or spirit (p. 191). In short, the native 
theorist would seem to have arrived at the view 
that mana, being something supernatural (to use 
Codrington’s own term), must ultimately come 
from pre-eminently supernatural personalities such 
as ghosts or spirits. The existence of such a view, 
however, need not blind us to the fact that it is 
! the man who does great things in his lifetime that 
I is after death supposed to be a ghost with mana, a 
fighting man’s ghost, for instance, being known 
specifically as a keramo, or ghost of killing, and 
hence much prized as a spiritual ally who can give 
mana (p. 133). Similarly, it is because the stone 
with little stones round it is like a sow among her 
litter that it is credited with mana', and the 
doctrine that it belongs to spirits (p. 183) is, clearly, 
but an explanatory after-thought. Thus neither 
animism (in Tylor’s sense of ' the belief in spiritual 
beings’) nor even animatism (the attribution of 
life and personality) would seem to be essentially 
involved in the naive experience of the wonder- 
working thing, whatever be the last word of native 
theory on the subject. 

It must be allowed, however, that, if mana does 
not necessarily imply personality in the case of the. 
thing with mana, it is none the less perfectly 
capable of co-existing with it, as in the case of the 
living man with mana ; and, being itself something 
indwelling, comes to be intimately associated with 
the md wiling ‘ spiritual part. ’ In this way mana 
and its derivatives have come in various Polynesian 
dialects to supply all that is needed in the way of 
a psychological vocabulary, standing not merely 
for ‘heart’ and ‘belly,* but for the ‘interior man’ 
and all therein comprised, namely, 'desire,* ‘love,’ 
'wish,* and ‘feelings* generally, as also ‘tliought’ 
and ‘belief.’ and even in some fienae < cnnswnftTi/** ? 
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and ‘sour (see E. Tregear, Maori-Polynesian 
Comparative Dictionary , s.v, ‘Mana’). Even if, 
however, mana thus in certain contexts almost 
amounts to what we term ‘personality,’ it must be 
remembered that, according to the native view, 
such personality is transmissible (just as we are 
liable to think of a man’s—say, an artist’s— person- 
ality as attaching to his work), so that the mana 
as the realized personality of a powerful individual 
may be operative through the medium of what he 
makes or owns or leaves behind him p-t death. 

{h) Practical aspect, — Codrington roundly de- 
clares that ‘all Melanesian religion’ consists in 
getting mana for oneself or getting it used for 
one’s benefit — all religion, that is, so far as re- 
ligious practices go (p. 119 n.). As he shows by 
numerous examples, to obtain mana is the object 
to which all prayers and sacrifices are directed. 
Or, again, as can be gathered from Tregear’s i)ic- 
tionaryt mana may be used to express the perform- 
ance of miracles, the exertion of a gift of healing, 
the interpretation of omens, an act of prophecy, in 
short, all the manifestations of a wonder-working j 
beneficence which a religious man may aspire to i 
set in motion. On the other hand, mana is a two- 
edged sword which may just as readily be employed 
in the service of maleficence. Those who have the 
mana to produce wind or calm, sunshine or rain, 
are wont ‘ to turn it either way as it is made worth 
their while to turn it ’ (Codrington, p. 200). Heal- 
ing medicine and poison are alike mana {ih, pp. 
198, 308). As Tregear’s citation of phrases shows, 
accident and misfortune, cursing and intimidation, 
involve the exercise of mana no less than does any 
and every form of blessing. In ^ort, all traffick- 
ings with the unseen and occult, whether licit or 
illicit, involve mana ; and, just as electrical energy 
may be exploited alike in the public service and 
with criminal intent, so mana lends itself to the 
manipulation of the expert, be his motive moral or 
the reverse. Further, wliatever is mafia is like- 
wise, in a complementary aspect, * not to be lightly 
approached,’ or, as we find it convenient for com- 
parative purposes to say, * tabu,’ though, in 
Melanesia at all events, tne word tambu ( = tabu, 
tapu) has a rather different sense, implying human 
sanction and nrohibition, the sacredness involving 
a supernatural sanction bei*-lg rendered rather by 
rongo, or, where it is held to be especially severe, 
by huto {ib, p. 216 ; cf. pp. 190, 31). Whatever has 
macico-religious value in any degree is treated 
with more or less of awe, not to say fear, because 
in a corresponding degree it has supernatural 
power wliich it is liable to exercise on the unwaiy 
with such effects as usually attend the careless 
handling of something extremely potent. In sheer 
self-protection, then, the profane, that is to say, 
ordinary folk in their ordinary manner of life, 
observe a number of tabus towards the person or 
thing that is mana. Meanwhile, conversely, such 
tabu may be looked upon as helping to keep the 
holy person or thing inviolate, or guarding the 
mana from desecrating infiuences that will some- 
how spoil its efficacy. 

2. Scientific meaning of xnaua.— It remains to 
determine what mana may appropriately mean 
when used as a class-name of world- wide applica- 
tion. , Just as tabu has been turned into a general 
! category standing for any prohibition resting on a 
magico-religlous sanction, despite the fact that in 
Me&nesia another shade of meaning apparently 
. / attaches to the term, so mana has of late obtained 
:Jamde currency as a general nomeior the power 
V sacred persons and things, and is ^ 

used r^erenoe to the particular associa- 

tions which may have ^thered round the word in 
this or that part of the Tacific region. Thus; even 
if it he true, .as Codrtn^pn’e somewhat gunned; 


account leads one to suspect, that in Melanesia 
mana has been more or less successfully incor- 
porated in an animistic system, so that its ultimate 
source is usually supposed to he a ghost or spirit, 
that is no reason why, for the general purposes of 
comparative science, mana should not be taken to 
cover all cases of magico-religious effieaej^ 'Nvhetlier 
the efficacy be conceived as automatic or derived, 
i,c,, as proceeding immediately from the nature of 
the sacred person or tiling, or mediately because a 
ghost or spirit has put it into the person or thing 
in question. Meanwhile, the simplest waj’’ of 
ascertaining what modifications, if any, need to he 
imported into the local meaning of mana in order 
that the term may be employed generically, so as 
to cover analogous ideas liailing from a variety of 
other cultural areas, will be to review sundry 
examples of such kindred notions. 

(1) Orenda, — This word is Iroquoian, belonging 
more especially to the Huron dialect, and appa- 
rently has the literal sense of ‘chant’ or ‘song,’ 
whence it comes to stand for the mystic power put 
forth by means of a magic song or in any other 
magico-religious way. Thus we are near the 
original meaning when we find ‘ one who exerts his 
orenda ’ as the regular expression for a soothsayer, 
or hear of the orenda of the cicada, which is 
Icnow’n as the ‘ maize-ripener ’ because, if it sings 
in the early morning, a hot day follows. Not only 
the soothsayer, however, but the mighty hunter 
likewise, or he who succeeds in a game of skill or 
of chance, is credited with great orenda, tiiough, 
if the himter fails, or the gambler is worsted, then 
his orenda has been thwarted by the greater 
orenda of the game or of the rival player ( J. N. B. 
Hewitt, Amenmn Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
[1902] 38 f,). Indeed, everybody and everything 
would seem to have orenda in some degree, the 
world being regarded as a sort of battle-gi’ound 
where unequal forces are matched against each 
other, and the strongest obtains his desire (‘he is 
arrayed in his orenda^ is the regular way of ex- 
pressing ‘ he hopes ’ [ib, p. 39]), while the weaker 
must submit (‘ he lays down his orenda ’ is equiva- 
lent to ® he prays ’ [zb. p. 40]). Whether it implies 
personality may be doubted ; for, whereas at one 
end of the scale it is associated with personal 
activities such as singing, charming, praying, hop- 
ing, and so forth, and sometimes almost amounts 
to * intelligence,’ as when it is said of a shy animal 

I that * its orenda is acute ’ {ib. p. 39), at the other end 
of the scale we find it attributed freely to trees, 
plants, stones, meteors, water, a cloud, a storm, or 
again to medicine, to a ceremony, and so forth {ib, 
pp. 33i 41, etc.). Sometimes orenda seems to come 
near to what we should term will-power, and 
doubtless such will-power is freely attributed to 
what we consider to oe inanimate objects, as when 
*it is malang.its orenda^ is said indifierently of an 
animal in a rage or of a storm brewing. But some- 
; times the orenda would seem to act automatically 
and independently of the wills of those who seek 
to bring it into action, as when the condolence . 
ceremony, whereby a sort of figurative resurrection 
is accorded to a dead chief, has to he performed in 
mnter lest its association with death should exert 
an evU orenda on the crops {ib. p..34)., For the 
rest, orenda may work either for good or for evil,, 
though a separate word 
denote the specifically had. kmd of 
actually displacing the more jgenerol term, m if 
themalig;n aspect of its maniSstations maae the 
more lasting impression on the. tri^ (2^* P- 
37 n,). See, further^ arti 

(2) IPTa&tw. --r Stou^ is strictly 

paxzmei to omMSa, all ‘ power which 

makes; cir hrings to pass.’ . It may come near to 
the idea. of wOl-power, as in the Omaha act of 
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wa-zldn-dhc-dhei the ‘ seiidiag of power ’ by t-higing 
to an absent friend engaged in war, in the 
chase, or in a game of skill. On the hand, 

menstrual blood is wahan (whence the nudity 
charm described by H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes f Philadelphia, 1853-57,^ v. 70 [see A. C. 
Fletcher, Proc, Amer. Assoc, for Adv. of Science^ 
1897, p. 3*26]). In short, the term may be applied 
in^fferently to a shaman, to sun, moon, thnndp, 
to animals and trees, to fetishes and oereraonial 
objects of all sorts, and, in fact, to anything that 
exhibits wonder-worldng power (cf. W J McGee, 
16 EBEW\,nmi^2). 

(3) Manit'u. — Here once more we have an 
Algoni^uian word that is generically identical in 
meaning with orenda or wahan. It is primaiiiy 
an impersonal substantive ; for in the Algonquian 
dialect a rigid distinction of gender is made be- 
tween things with life and things without life ; 
and, when manitii stands for a virtue or property, 
the form expressive of inanimate gender is used, 
though, ‘when the property becomes identified 
with objects in nature, the gender becomes obscure 
and confused* (W, Jones, AJFL xviiL [1905] 
183 f . }. The following account by an Indian of the 
Fox tribe of the beneficent effects of the sweat- 
lodge brings out very clearly the non-personal 
nature of the force set in motion by a man for his 

ersonal betterment ; he might almost as well be 
escribing an electric bath. 

' Often one will cut oneself over the arms and legs ... it is 
done to open up many passages for the nmnffow to pass into the 
body. The manitou coinc-s from its place of abode in the 
stone. It becomes aroused by the beat of the fire, . . , pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled upon it, . . . 
and in the steam it enters the body. . . . and imparts some of 
its nature to the body. That is why one feels so well after 
having been in the sweat-lodge" (Cb. p. 18Sf.). 

See, further, art. Manitu. 

(4) Metsina.-^This word is used in Madagascar 
to express the Twwer or virtue which makes a thing 
unusually good and effective, such as the efficacy 
of a remedy, the power of a prophecy to come true, 
the virtue residing in an amulet or in a spell, the 
sanctity of holy pei’sons and things, and so on» 
Hasinu belongs in a high decree to the king, see- 
ing that he is born in a family which has it, and 
is strengthened by the ceremonies of people having 
it, such as sorcerers and liis own relatives. Hence 
liis hasina, being highly contagious, is apt to cause 
his subjects to fall ill and die, if they but touch 
him. He dare not even speak to them, save 
through an intermediary. Meanwhile it is his 
duty to guai'd his hoHna intact for the public good, 
so that A. van Gennep is probably right in regard- 
ing such a tabu as that which prohibits the subject 
fi-dm entering the court of tlie palace with his hat 
on his head as a fad^ ( = tabu) de conservation 
{Tabou et toUmmtie ^Madagascar, p. 17). Indeed, 
the native theory of kingship tums entirely on 
this notion of nmina. Thus, at the king’s en- 
thronement, the monarch-elect stands on a sacred 
stone charged with hasina and cries aloud to the 
people, ‘Have I, have I, have I the power?*, 
to which they reply, • The jpower is thine* (i5. p. 
82). Taxes paid to the king are called liasinja, 
being derived, from firstfruits and hence inherently 
^cred, in fact, a tithe. Even when the king is 
dead, his body transmits its hosing to the place of 
tlie grave, which is henceforward sacred (ib. p. 104). 
It may even be, as van Gennep suggests, tliat the 
royol practice of strict endogamy, which was 
carried as, far as sister-marriage, was due to the 
desire to keep the hasina in the family (ib. p, 162). 
Hasina is, however, by no means the exclusive 

V :praperty of the king. Nobles have it too, but in 

: degree. _ Even common men have some, and 

V animus, trees, and stones have their 
jflb^ ^kexvise. Hasina, in short, is relative. If 


I plant something in niy iieid, I put into it some of 
my hasina. Another 'iiian will therefore respect 
it, unless he feel his hasina to be greater, in whicli 
case he can receive no harm {ib. p. IS). Meanwhile 
I shall do well to fortify myself protecting my 
property with amulets full of hasina, these often 
amounting to veritable boundary-stone.^ {lb. p. 186). 
For the rest, whatever is sacred has hasina and 
for this reason is likewise fadg, or tabu, so that, 
for instance, the stranger who* lias hasina, and is 
therefore fady, must be received with rites of 
admission the object of w'hich is dHalouer, ‘to 
remove the tabu * (ih. pp. 40, 46). 

(5) Baraka . — This is the term used in Aloroeco 
to describe the holiness attributed to ‘ saints,* male 
or female, as well as to places and natural objects, 
which are, how^ever, tliought of as deriving their 
holiness from the saint. The name siyid (i.e, 
sayyid), ‘ saint,* is meanwhile bestowed impartially 
on person or place, implying a certain ‘ confusion 
of categories^ (E. Westermarck, in Anthrop. 
Essays presented to Tylor, London, 1907, p. 368). 
To secure that the power shall be exercised in his 
favour, the Arab puts a conditional curse (*dr) 
upon the saint by throwing a stone on the cairn 
marking his tomb, or by tying a rag near by. 
The most efficient conductor of such a curse is, 
however, the blood shed in a sacrifice, for the blood 
contains haraka, supernatural energy, in itself, and 
hence lends potency on its own account to the curse 
with which it is loaded (ib. p. 365). Baraka is, 
hou’ever, by no means necessarily noxious (as it is 
when it provides the sting of a curse) ; for it stands 
equally for the blessing, V -haraka del Hd, ‘the 
benign virtue of the feast,’ which flo^vs from the 
sacrificial meal, and is further distributed among 
the worshippers by a man clothed in the victim’s 
skin (WestermarCK, MI i. 446). Or, to take an- 
other example, the haraka inherent in the Moorish 
bride * implies not only beneficial energy, but also 
a seed of evil or an element of danger,* so that 
people partake of her dried fruit to rid themselves 
of evil on account of her haraka, even while they 
regard a gift from her as bringing a blessing, and 
likewise suppose her haraka to give efficacy to the 
ceremonies practised with a view to producing fain 
for the good of the crops (Westermarck, Marriage 
Ceremonies in Morocco^ London, 1914, p. 360 ff.). 

(6) Manny ur. ’—Tlhii word among the Kabi tribe 
of (Queensland is used to express the ‘vitality* 
with which the doctor is full and whereby he 
effects his miracles. He is also known as muru 
mun^., ‘the man full of life* (mitmibaman, ‘to 
live *), The force that pervades him is conceived, 
hyiomorphically, as a number of those magic 
crystals which are so much in evidence when ne 
engages in his acts of healing. As a native witness 

g ut it, ‘always pebbles in his inside are. In the 
and bones, calves, head, nails* (J, Mathew, 
Eaglehawk and Crow, London, 1899, p. 191). 
These pebbles enter the patient, so that he in turn 
becomes manng^tr hathm, ‘full of vitality.* Or, 
conversely, the muru muru, the man full of life, 
sucks out the pebbles which some other ill-disposed 
person has put into the victim, so that the latter 
recovers, the potency resident in the pebbles being . 
thus equally capable of killing or curing according 
to the intention of the powerful man who has 
control of them (ib. p. 191 f.). Or the medicine-man 
may relieve his patient by drawing out the evil by 
means of a rope, and such a rope he obtains from 
Ohakkan, the rainbo\v, who is himself manngurugur 
(superlative of manngur), superlatively potent (ib. 
p* 192}* 

These examples, whidh might be multiplied in- 
definitely, will suffice to show that there is a wide- 
spread tendency on the part of the peoples of the 
lower culture to isolate in thought and invest with 
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a more or less independent being of its own the 
power whereby a holy person or thing proves his 
or its^ holiness by means of action supremely 
• efficacious, whether for good or for evil. Modern 
anthropology lays great stress on this notion of 
the savage (whether it be conceived and expressed 
by him with full explicitness or not), because it 
appears to stand for something which lies at the I 
very centre of what he feels, thinks, and does in 
regard to the supernatural and unseen. Whether 
it is more or less central and fundamental than 
the notion of spirit is a question that need not be 
raised here. In any case it would he quite beside 
the mark to seek to assign exact relations of 
logical piiority and posteriority to these two ideas, 
seeing tnat savage doctrine is tolerant of confusion, 
not to say downright contradiction, and uses the 
one or the other conception alternatively or in 
manifold conjunction as a particular situation may 
seem to suggest. 

Here, then, it will be more profitable to indicate 
shortly what general purposes of theory are served 
by reference to the group of ideas for which manct 
may by convention be allowed to stand when used 
in its scientific as distinguished from its purely 
local sense. In the first place, mana usefully calls 
attention to the element which magic and religion 
have in common. Among savages my religion 
corresponds roughly to whatever sj’stem of rites is 
resorted to by the community in general for self- 
preservation in the face of all the dangers, real or 
imaginary, that beset them. If you are a member 
of another tribe in perpetual strife with mine, 

I am not disinterested enough to attribute to yon 
any religion worth speaking of, even if your ntes i 
bear the closest family resemblance to mine ; but 
rather incline to pay you the compliment of 
supposing you to wield a most malignant magic, in 
proportion as I feel respect for your power of 
getting the better of me. It is a case of me and 
my gods against you and your devils. Gods or 
devils, however, they have power alike, and to the ! 
stronger power, whichever it be, the victory ^oes. 
Similarly, within the tribe a particular individual 
may have recourse to mystic rites to help a public 
cause or to help himself in a way of which the 
ublic approves, or contrariwise in order to WTeak 
is private spite on his neighbour. In the former 
case he is behaving piously, in the latter he shows 
himself a wizard and deserves to die the death ; 
hut in either cs 5 e indifferently a wonder-working 
power is set in motion. Manat then, as represent- 
ing what may be broadly described as the element 
of the miraculous, enables theory to treat the 
magico-religious as a unity in difference, the unity 
consisting in wonder-working power and the differ- 
ence in the social or anti-social use to which it is 
put by the rival systems. In the second place, 
mma, taken together with tahuy provides a 
minimum definition of the magico-religious, such 
a delimitation coinciding accm’ately mth the dis- 
tinction wliich the savage both in theory and in 
practice draws between the world of the super- 
natural and the world of the workaday and 
ordinary. Whatever else it may be as wefl, and 
however diverse the characters it may otherwise 
■ wear, the magico-religious in all its manifestations 
is always hedged round with respect because of the 
potency inherent in it. Tabu and mana always 
imply each other, so that either can stand by 
itself for the whole two-sided notion. Thns tapu 
(;^to&t£).was general name for the system of 
religion? in Hawaii (Tregear, j.-w. ^Tapu'®). Con- 
v^ely, a word of the mana type, is trans- 

late by McGee f mystery,’ because the notions of 
•jpower,' ‘sacred,’ ‘ amlmt* ‘grandeur,’ ‘animate,’ 
‘immoital ’ all fall alike within the wide circle of its 
implications (jfd EBBWy p. \S$)ZJdana, hbweyer,. 


taken by itself offers the more adequate character- 
ization of the nature of the magico-religious, since 
it reveals the positive giouna of the negative 
attitude of fear and shrinking which tabu involves. 

It only remains to add that, having by means of 
such terms expressed x,he generic characters of the 
class of objects to wldch magic and religion relate, 
the anthropologist- Is merely on the tlu*eshold of 
his task, and must go on to distinguish by menus 
of fresh terms of narrower connotation the specific 
types in which this class abounds. Thirdly, mana 
is well suited to express that aspect of the magico- 
religious or sacred in which it appears as a trans- 
missible force or influence. Thus van Gennep 
shows the notion of hasina, which is of the mana 
type, to be closely bound up with that of tokina, 
contagion {Tabou et totimismey p. 17). The idea of 
spirit, on the other hand, does not lend itself so 
readily to the representation of such transmissi- 
bility or infectiousness on the part of what is 
sacred, except where some sort of dual personality 
is manifested, as in the case of what is known as 
‘ inspiration.’ M eanwhile the passing on of sacred- 
ness between one person and another, one thing 
and another, or a person and a thing in either 
direction, is a constant feature of primitive belief, 
corresponding as it does to that play of association 
to which the uncritical mind is prone, more especi- 
ally when rendered suggestible by emotional 
excitement. Thus, in the Melanesian charm for 
sunshine, tlie operator’s desire, as expressed in his 
song, starts a train of actions— -the lighting of a 
fire, then the placing of leaves therein to warm 
them, then the hanging of the leaves upon a tree 
to impart their warmth to the wind; and the 
whole process is interpreted in terms of the trans- 
missibnity of ^nana, from tlie song to the fire, the 
fire to the leaves, the leaves to the wind, the wind 
to the sun, in strict accordance with the associ- 
ational flow of the interest (cf. Codrington, 
Melanesians t p. 201). Lastly, mo/na is the term 
best suited to express magico-religious value as 
realized in and through ritual; and ritual, as 
Robertson Smith has shown once for all, conies 
before belief in order of importance for the peoples 
of the lower culture. If Tnana is, regarded in 
itself, an impersonal and quasi-mechamcal force 
operating on its own account, even though personal 
beings may have set it in motion, this is largely 
because a more or less automatic efficacy is im- 
puted to ritual as such. Whereas the reason and 
conscious design that are immanent in the ritual 
are at most but dimly apprehended, the rite itself, 
on the other hand, stands out clearly as something 
that can be seen and enacted, and thus acquires 
independent value. Whatever it may exactly 
mean, at all events it works. Thus the ideas of 
mana and of ritualistic control go very closdy 
together, the former being little else than a pro- 
jection of the latter into the world of objects, , 
which are thought of as so many foci in a system 
of partly co-operating and partly conflicting con- 
trols. And so it is also with the ci\dlized man’s 
notion of Inck, which is a genuine, though do- 
graded, member of the mana group of conceptions. , 
Those who still hold to a belief m luck are me- 
cisely those who likewise believe in the possibuity 
of controlling it. . = , i 

Litxr&tuke.— F or the local use of the woM 
dassieus is R. H. Codrington, 1$91. 

Cf. also E. Tregear, 

ary, Wellin^n, N.Z., 1801, * ^ ,^the Idsdred 

words, or&nia, mkan, etc., see -given above 

A, van Gesnep, et 1904, 

deals with Jiadna in stxii^ to the local context, yet in 

a bzoad way that suggests hitensting. ajpplicatitnis to general 
theory. On the smeiQiie KSHOof tbs term see various essays, 
the earliest going hoxk to 1890, by R. R* Marett, reprinted in 
TH ThupedtiM-ef BeSigionS Xiondon, 1914. In 19(» Marett, 
hi ‘From and H. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
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ill ASoc, vii,, indepciidcnlly made 7nana the bayis of a tiu ory of 
magic. See also I. King, The Ddoelopment of Religion^ New 
York, 1910, and J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of 
R^igimt do. 1012. Important papers dealing with the subject 
from various points of view are £. S. Hartland, Address to 
SeetUyn S, British Association^ York, 190^ and Address to 
Section I, Srd Intemat. Congress for the Hist, qf Religions, 
Oxford, 1908; A. Lovejoy, The Monist^ aevi. [1900] no. 3; 
V. Gronbech, ‘Soul or Mana,*4fA Intemat, Congress for the 
Hist, of ReligionSj Leyden, 1912; P. Saintyves, La Force 
magique, Paris, 1914. Important books illustrating the theo- 
retical applications of the idea of mana are L. Ldvy-Bruhl, 
Les Fonctionsmentales dans les sodiUs inUriev/res^ Paris, 1900 ; 
E. Durkheim, Les Formes ildne'ivtaires delavie religieuset do. 
1912 ; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1012. 

R. R. iSlARETT. 

MANCHURIA.— See Shamanism. 

MANDiffiANS.— I. Introduction.^— The Mand- 
leans claim our interest not only as being a 
separate surviving branch of the Semitic stock, 
but also on account of their religion, their lan- 
guage, and their sacred literature. Besides the 
records of their religious teaching and their re- 
ligious poetry, that literature includes fragmentary 
remains and revisions of ancient Gnostic specula- 
tion and myth. Adherents of the Mandiean faith, 
either as larger communities or as distinct family 
groups, ^yere to be found some forty years ago— 
and may perhaps still be found— in cities and 
smaller market-towns on the lower Euphrates, 
the lower Tigris, and the rivers which water the 
eastern Traq al-arabi and the adjacent Persian 
province of Khuzistan (Arabistan). It is, indeed, 
necessary for them to live in the neighbourhood of 
rivers, since immersion in flowing water is an 
essential, and certainly the most characteristic, 
feature of their religious practice. 

As far back as our records carry us, we find 
them subsisting in very humble conditions, earning 
their living as tradesmen — carpenters, smiths, 
locksmiths, goldsmiths— or as shopkeepers. Upon 
their priests rested the duty of preparing and 
directing the public religious ceremonials, which 
were few and by no means sumptuous, as well as 
that of performing certain rites on behalf of in- 
dividual members of the community. At these 
functions it was their regular task to recite a 
number of extracts from the sacred books. In 
the Mandiean religion, as in others, such recita- 
tions take the place of the incantations that are 
no longer permitted, and in conjunction with the 
religious rites they serve to effect or to ensure the 
salvation of the soul. 

From the time when the Mandseans began the 
serious collection of their religious texts— their 
mythological and legendary documents may also 
be regarded as revelations— the transcribing of 
their sacred books, and even a monetery contribu- 
tion to the expense of such labour, ranked among 
them as a work which could purge from sin; 
hence not merely priests, but also a considerable 
number of laymen, possessed copies. Some of 
these were obtained by Christian missionaries from 
their converts, and others were bought, with the 
re^t that since the middle of the 17th cent, not 
a few Mandsean MSS have found their way into 
European libraries. The books are composed in a 
distinct Semitic idiom, and written in a special 
•script. - 

2. MaadaBattwriting8,-=-TWmostvaltwt.ble,f^ 
the historical point of view, and— at least in the 
main — the most ancient portions of Mandman. litera- 
ture are collected in the voluminous Sidrd rabdd 
('Great Book’) or Genzd ('Thesaurus’), which is 
divided iifto a right and a left part.^ This consists 
largely of theological, mythological, ethical, and 

1 In this art. the abbreviations JfR and AfS indicate respec- 
■ Mvelj' the present writer’s Mandaische Religion and Manda^che 
cited at the end of the Literature. 

A A, transcription of a complete MS with a list of variants 
ftom thne others, executed by H. Petermann, was published 


historical treatises, which are interspersed with 
revelations, prayers, and hymns. All these com- 
ponents, so varied in their matter, may be called 
‘ tractates,’ though only by way of having a uni- 
form term by whicli they may be enumerated and 
cited. From the introductory ‘blessings,’ which 
occur some twenty times, and from postscripts, we 
may infer that the sixty-four pieces, with three 
collections of hymns, were gradually incorporated 
in the 'Thesaurus,* now singly, now in groups. 
Originally each tractate was independent, though 
in the very first three or four separate writings 
have been brought together. The last tractate 
of the Right is the ‘ fing’s book,’ which contains 
a survey of cosmic events as they appeared to 
a Mandiean who expected the end . of the world 
to take place one hundred and fifty years after the 
foundation of the Arabic sovereignty, and assigned 
to that sovereignty a duration of only seventy-one 
years ; hence the tractate must have been com- 
posed in the early years of the 8th cent. A,D. The 
short tractate, xix. R, speaks of Mahamat the Arab 
(Muhammad) as one who had lived at least from 
two to three generations in the past. To the 
much more important i. and ii. R, however, 
notices referring to Muhammad have been at- 
tached only at the end, the redactors of these 
tractates evidently thinking that they must fill 
out the historical sketch; no other tractate ex- 
hibits any knowledge of Muhammad or any trace 
of his teaching. As regards the narrative tractates, 
we can distinguish between those of more and 
those of less importance, the latter having taken 
[ their materials or their themes from the former. 
In some we find fragments interpolated from older 
works not now extant, while not a few are a mere 
patchwork of remnants of what they originally 
contained. When all has been said, it cannot be 
doubted that these documents of the Genzd which 
speak authoritatively of Mandsean thought and 
sentiment were composed prior to Muhammad’s 
day, and such later redaction — often far from oom- 
pet^t — as they have undergone was the work of 
Mandeean priests who were concerned to transmit 
in some form to future generations the greatest 

B ” 'e amount of their ancestral literature. The 
nucleus or focus of the entire collection is 
a manifesto of thei Mandiean priesthood to the 
community (xxvii. R ; cf. ME, supplement A). 

Like the Genzd, the Sidrd ^Yahyd ('The Book 
of John’), or Drdie d^malki (‘Recitations of the 
Kings’), more rarely designated DrdSS d'Yahyd 
(‘Recitations of John’),^ is also a collection of 
tractates, many of which have come down in an 
incomplete, or at least in a corrupt, textual form. 
A considerable number of them relate to the ex- 
periences and the teachings of John the Baptist. 
The book also contains narratives (e,g,, one about 
the ‘ fisher of souls ’J, instructions in conversational 
form, etc. The diction is still good, but the legend 
of the baptizer of 'the Jordan, who is mentioned 
only once m the Genzd, where he is described as a 
truly wise and devout prophet, is here brought 
down to the sphere of popular taste/and expounded 
with entertaining stories. The older form of his' 
name, ‘Ydhannd.,’ is supers^ed by the Arabic 
‘ Yahy^’ (cf. § 40), and from these facts we infer 
that the contents of this collection are of con- 
siderably later origin than those of the great 
' Thesaurus.’ 

The Qolastd is a volume eontainiag the liturgies 
I for the annual baptismal festival and the service 

in lithtoraphio form as Thesaurus sive liber magnus, Leipzig, 
1867. We shall cite from this ed., using the letters R and L 
for the right and left parts respectively, while the accom- 
panying figures will indicate the page and line. The right- 
hand pages are for the living, the left-hand for the dead. 

} ed. M. Lidzbarski, Das Johanneshui^ der Mandii&r, i., 
Giessen, 1906 ; a second vol., with tr., is promised for 1916. 
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for the dead {masseqtd).^ Its poetical sections, contact with Mandaeans for nearly thirty years, 
which are intended to be recited as hymns or simply says that he had some knowled^^e of their 
prayers, are worthy to stand beside the songs in language, while his successor, Angelas a S. Josepho, 
the though they are possibly not so ancient, thought himself able to furnish the key to their 

The liturgical directions attached to them are writings. The material extracted by the learned 
certainly of much later origin, being the work of Maronite, Abraham Echellensis, from three Mand- 
writers who were not familiar with the pure fonn tean books, and given to the public in a work 
of the Mandeean language. The same statement printed in 1660 at Rome, that scholar had doubt- 
holds ffood of the two sections of the Marriage less succeeded in reading with the assistance of 


Bitual, which has not yet been printed, though Mandaean converts then resident in Rome (cf. Mlt, 
there are MSS of it in Oxford. p. 5f.). From the same period come three render- 

To the liturgical rubrics of the two works just mgs of the supposed Maudsean baptismal formula, 
mentioned con-esponds the Divdyi preserved in the but these show how utterly bewildered the trans- 
Bibliothbque Nationale in Paris. The name divdn lators were even with the first line of the Mandsean 
is given by the Mandaeans to a work written on books, for it is in reality their introductory for- 
one long strip of paper. The Paris example is mula. Later essays in translation, the most notable 
136 X 6 cm., and gives the procedure for the of which were the arbitrarily conjectural version 


expiation of ceremonial offences (cf. T. Noldeke, 
Manddische Grammatih^ p. xxiv). Another Dtvdnt 


by M. Norberg and the more careful but still very 
erroneous stuaiesof G. W. Lorsbacli, are considered 


now in the Vatican Library, is 7*6 metres in in some detail in MS, pp. xiv-xix. In the latter 
length, and consists of a series of sketches repre- half of the 19th cent, it also transpired that there 
senting the halting-places through which the soul was no such traditional interpretation as scholars 
of a deceased Mandsean must pass in its ascent had expected to find in the hands of the Mandsean 
(cf. § 28), and, at its destination, the scales and the priests (cf. MB, pp. 7-20). The specimens of trans- 
throne of Abatfir. Its numerous figures have been Jation offered by H. Petermann simply repeat the 
drawn mainly with ruler and compass, and might errors of Norberg {ib. pp. 99, 186, 214, 234). 
be the work of a child’s hand, whuesome parts of Even with Noldeke’s Grammar at our disposal, 
the text found between or at the side of the figures there are still serious obstacles to a complete trans- 
have l^en rendered illegible by stains and dilapida- lation of the Mandsean writings. These contain 
tion of the paper. The Latin notes added by a large number of expressions which we can inter- 
Ignatius a Jesu to explain the fi|niJ^es sometimes pret only comecturaJly or else not at all ,* some 
do not agree at all with the origmal text, and at appear to be Persian in origin, but there are also 
certain points there is convincing evidence that a number of genuine Aramaic woi^ds whose usage 
the missionary could not read a word of the in other dialects does not suit their MandsBan 
Mandsean language. It would appear that he context, while in other ca^es the context does not 


had the work explained to him by one of his clearly show which modification of meaning has 
converts, but that he frequently failed to under- been developed from their etymological root. In 
stand his informant, and made fresh errors in some instances, again, it is obvious that words and 
writing his notes.® phrases have acquired a theological or ritual sense 

Another Mandsean work, one main division of which is not clearly determinable. All this, how- 
which bears the title Asfar malwdU (‘Book of ever, has to do ^rith matters of detail; the course 
the zodiacal Constellations ’)> is found in the Royal of thought and most of the constituent elemeiats 
Library of Berlin. lie within the scope of literal reproduction. H. 

According to Ndldeke (Zm. dL), ‘it is a compilation, con- Pognon (opp» citt,) hos taken the Utmost care in 
taining all sorts of astrological i^terkl of very diverse date, establishing the renderings of the inscriptions, 
a?e Connexion with them, translated 


are of Jewish origin/ ana nas aisu, lu 

Mention should also be made of the recently 

discovered earthenware bowls witli Mandsean in- thou^ he, too, has made mistakes. The same 
scriptions intended to avert a curse or an evil i^ay De saw or ThAisvtrpci- 

spell.® They furnish melancholy evidence of the S* Interest 

PATnniAfp Aeinv Af thpolocnr and most interesting portion of the Mand^n writ- 

^ Hturgic^ and mythological in character. 

th^ litoS^iT^mpW is recognised ^ N6l- mi al to 

th^voweUoli& byi^^^^ 

diacritical signs. A correct interpretation of the draws us 
texts— at least so far as they are accurately written —are in 

and in good preservation— has been made possible regardmg the meanmg ef to hutnvv nf 

th^Stol^rel4ton^3i)“n!d^^ 

Jesu, who, as a 

missicmary in Ba^ra in the 17th cent., was in close ^ ft! Sidra «bbS, or 

iuMIahrenmiderTavfsunddm Afisgang(enonQously,mB by to Mandseans and their vjntmgs, we miwt 
original haying, not snp’BJiD, •eat.- but Hnp'BUD, •wpentO begj? 'With a «lfa^ 

- Stuttgart, 1867. portions of their literature. -We shaB, thaeioie, 

» A photographic facsimile of this Dtvdn, ed. J, Editing, was direct our attention to the matter found in the 

Oemd- 

' jfan<ii5ifi8ji>arSB, l8»3aairi/ftscrip«bons?wi?i5«iSfe«d«s by religious and; theol^cw 

irAat<i» 6 «r,do.lS 97 -#: cf. W.IJdaharBlri,‘MaDdSi8<d»Zaufeer-^ b^gs df like nature, come before us 

tearte/ to Spbamej^Mr 3S^wapm,i , -with actions and littefances which, almost without 
A few Mandroan texts are -to be fooba m J. A. Sjontgomery, j' asalo+A +A fhp PwtAHoT* nf Hip world the 

Artfwatc Philadelphia* 1013., KCE^ceptionit f^t^.^to .tine creation or wie \\oria, me 


original having, not N'np’l»D, ‘exit,’ hut «np^DKD, » ascent *) begin 


der Stele, Stut^rt, 1867. 

' ,»A photographic facsimile of this Dtvdn, ed. J, Ekitmg, was 
' pnhBaoedatStrasshurg, 1004. 

- « H^:B^oa,trneinea»<atton conAre lesg^nies ma^aisantg en 


w . T ' ■» A. •l.C 2. 

with actions and ritterances which, almost without 
■e?ceeption,,i felate creation of the world, the 
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founding of religions, and the destiny of tlie human 
soul. Not infrequently it seems as if one and the 
same being stood before us under difiereiit names, 
while in other texts the bearers of these names are 
found in company udth one another; sometimes, 
again, a particular action is ascribed to beings of 
altogether diverse character, or, as the action of 
one and the same being, it is described and char- 
acterized with much variation in difterent texts. 
It would be impossible here to set forth or unravel 
all this, and we shall seek only to give a concise 
survey of the most important trains of thought 
and imagination to winch the vast variety of the 
materials may be reduced. 

7. Ancient Gnostic elements in the Genza.—The 
tractates that first claim our interest, as being 
probably the oldest, are those which exhibit poly- 
theistic beliefs, or are at least ultimately based upon 
polytheistic views. Some of these open with specu- 
lations regarding the origin of all things, including 
the world of the gods, and to this group belong the 
sections in which emanational doctrines are set 
forth (cf. ilf i?, p. 24 ft*.). Here ‘the Great Fruit,* 
from which innumerable other fruits have sprung,^ 
and — as a personal divine being — * the Great 
of Glory,* from wliom, in like manner, other ‘ Great 
MAn^ ^ have arisen, are spoken of as primal enti- 
ties. Beside the Great Mftnft we frequently find 
Miis counterpart,’ ‘the radiant ether’ {ayar zUod), 
or ‘ the great ether of life ’ rabbd d*hcLyyd), 

\vho appears sometimes as a primitive being, some- 
times as one of the first emanations ; and the same 
holds good of ‘the First Life,’ also called ‘the 
Great Life,’ and of ‘the Great Hidden First NitiifW 
{i.e. ‘drop,’ perhaps thought of as a sperm -drop). 
In all the sections of this type we read also of ‘ the 
great Jordan,’ which is always represented as a 
river of white water, as ‘the living water,’ ‘the 
gleaming and lustrous water.’ It encircles the 
realm of the ayar, the world inhabited by the higher 
beings, and in its descent it is joined by innumer- 
able other Jordans which crater the ayctr-realm ; 
or, again,^ it traverses that 2£€irbb>s * the great 
artery of life.* So unorganizgmmuniCH^stem, how- 
ever, that as early as the ^ilar ta^g^od of the 
Gensd we find the personifi-he sact6;of Wisdom 
making.request for reveiatioii otlio^the gradation 
of the higher beings according 'can/hMi*' period and 
dignity (if aS^, p, 202 f.). Nor do n^h^ 'texts in ques- 
tion present us merely with diverse elaborations of 
a single underlying view, or with various attempts 
to reconstruct an imperfectly conceived system ; 
on the contra^, they contain originally divergent 
conceptions of the origin of things— conceptions 
either fabricated or gathered fi’om foreign sources 
by the Mondaean scholars themselves at a period 
before the transmitted texts were written. Of the 
authors of the Gcnzd it is only tlie polytheistic 
group that have made use of these conceptions. 

Of the nan’atives describing tlie creation of the 
terrestrial world, some still bear a relation to tlie 
theogonies, the relation being peculiarly close in 
the long and important tractate vi. R, which we may 
call the Manda3an Genesis. In this text ‘the Life ’ 
calls ‘ the Second Life ’ into existence by a ‘ request 
to itself.’ Then this ‘Second Life* creates for 
itself a second celestial world, and among the 
sjpirits of this higher realm of second rank (the 
of the Second Life)' arises the idea of 
creating a third world, viz. pur earth, with in- 
- , habitants who should know and worsl:^ only the 
: 'Second Life, not the First. Then the (Seat M&nft 
- of Cflory, ifi order to frustrate this design, calls into 
" e?d)^nce the MandS. d’hayyd, who was to see that 
First Life was worshipfied also upon the earth. 

Hippolytua, Ref. i^Philogophomnena) v, 9, j 
8 ,16)- , the Naassenes, Valentinus, and the j 

idea (cf. MR, p. 1S7 S.). I 


In the Mandsan dialect mandd is a b^'-form of maddd or 
middd, a noun from the root PT* (cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 
p. 75), and Mandd d'hayy& is equivalent to rri^ 

‘ the knowledge of life ’—such a knowledge of life as gives one 
a portion in life. The term ‘ Mandasan ’ is a rendering of mand- 
dyd, yvoicrTLKOi. 

8 . The polytheistic strain in Mandaean theology. 
— ^While the Mandaean writers esteem the theo- 
logical speculations of theii* books as mysterious 
and ancient revelations, in their own religious 
thinking they retain only the belief in * the Great 
Life ’ — or simply ‘ the Life ’—whom they regard as 
the deity of the world of light. They use the word 
pt7'd for the most part as equivalent to ‘ fruit ’ in 
the ordinary sense, and the term (ultimately 
derived from Gr. d^p) as denoting the air of the 
celestial world and the north wind associated with 
it. The word mdnd (usually=‘ vessel,’ ‘instru- 
ment ’) is still found in a group of hymns (L 38-74) 
in which the soul of the Mandsean asserts its 
heritage in the higher world, declaring, ‘I am a 
mdnd of the Great Life,* while occasionally an 
exalted celestial being is distinguished by the 
epithet ‘pure 7ndnd.* At first the deity referred 
to as ‘the Life’ is still regarded as a plurality, 
being designated ‘the Fathers,’ and is thus con- 
ceived as a council of gods— though one that is 
small and always unanimous. Very soon, how- 
ever, ‘the Life’ comes to be spoken of in the 
singular. In the polytheistic writers a number of 
other gods appear besides ‘the Life’ — ^not, indeed, 
as its subordinates, but inferior to it in power and 
prestige. These are not called ‘ gods ’—among the 
Mandseans, in fact, that term was long restricted 
entirely to the false foreign deities (il7-5, supple- 
ment C) — but are referred to each by his proper 
name. The heavenly beings created for a special 
purpose ai-e called 'Utrds (lit. ‘ wealth ’), as are also 
the countless angels who play a more ornamental 
part. 

Far below the realm of ayctr lies a world of 
darkness — ‘ the black water’ {may yd sytavS). We 
are nowhere told that the black water is merely a 
portion of the under world, or that it bounds or 
covers it, and yet the idea that the under world is 
in a liquid condition is quite irreconcilable with a 
large number of its features as presented in the 
narratives. 

The creation of the earth which lies solid in the 
black water, and of the firmament expanded over 
it, is ascribed by the writers of this school to 
PtahD (on whom cf . 3fS, p. 60 f . , note). The charac- 
terization of this demiurge shows a remarkable 
degree of variation. Ptahil merely resembles the 
higher beings, and has arisen out of the black 
water; he acts only by permission, or, indeed, 
upon the authority, of ‘ the Life,’ and with the 
means vouchsafed to him by the latter, but he 
oversteps his orders ; or he has accepted the prof- 
fered help of the evil spirits. Again, he is in fault 
solely because he has not boldly resisted such an 
evil spirit, or, once more, he himself has committeel 
no transgression, and it is only after he has duly ' 
performed his work that evil comes into the world. 

The creation of man is wrought in pai*t either by 
Ptahil or by the evil spirits,, but is left incomplete, 
the soul and the finer organs, or at least the former, 
being still lacking. The soul— that which makes 
mahlive— isbreatSed into Adam by Mand4. d’hayy^, 
or else brought down from tlie treasure-house of 
‘the life’ and placed in Adam’s body by one of ' 
the celestial bmngs. By this means, and also by 
the fact that the first man was at once en- 
lightened regarding his origin and the true religion, 
the design of the subordinate spirits (those of the 
Second Life) to create a world whose inhabitants 
sliould belong to them and worsliip them alone 
was foiled. 

The wicked spirits, however— of the '4trds of the 
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Second Life uotlung is said even in the 6th tractate ! 
—do not at once accept defeat. By magic they 
create all manner of noxious things— poison anS 
corruption, predatory animals and serpents, de- 
vouring fire and earthquake, etc., as well as evil 
passions — and mingle them with tlie good creation. 
According to vi. R, the first to be dduded by the 
wicked ones was the son of the first man (dddni bar 
dddm ) ; ^nd Mand^ d’hayj^d, or his representatives 
(Hibil, Si til, 'En6s), must once more appear to 
fortify and maintain mankind in the true faith. 
These evil spirits are the Rflh^ (Jud.-Aram. Nnn) 
and her children, viz. the spirits of the seven 
planets and of the twelve zodiacal signs. Prior to 
the creation of the earth her abode was the region 
overlying tlie black water, and from her and her 
sons all evil things have come into the w^orld — 
demons, founders of false religions, teachers of 
heresy, and men of violence. The Rfih^, who also 
bears the epithet of * world-motlier * or * mother of 
the world,* Dore these children to ’ Cr, the Mandeean 
devil, who w’as himself her son. He is a most vil- 
lainous creature, and had to be laid under restraint 
before the earth and the firmament were created, 
the reason evidently being that the ‘ solidification * 
of the land in the black water would otherwise 
have been impossible. According to vi. R, it was 
Manda d’hayyd kimself, according to viii. R, it was 
his son Hibil zlwA, who cast ‘Ur to the ground, 
loaded him -with chains, and set warders over him 
—or, on another view, immured him in‘Ur*s own 
dark realm. Detailed accounts of how these 
measures were carried out— mainly by magic and 
trickery— are found in the tractates cited; and 
viii. R (one of the later portions of the Genzd) relates 
further, with reminiscences of Bab. myths, how 
the ^fathers’ of 'Ur, the lords of three deeper 
regions of the under >vorld, were rendered harm- 
less (complete tr. in MS^ pp. 137-101). 

9. Biblical matter in the tractates of the poly- 
theistic earlier school.— The Rfih£i and her son 'Ur, 
dw^elling upon the surface of a watery expanse that 
existed before the creation of the solid land, and in 
some way interested in that work of creation, since 
their names are not Mandeean, but of Heb. origin, 
can be none other tlian the female nn wiio, 
according to the opening words of the Heb. Genesis, 

‘ brooded upon the face of the waters,’ and tlie 
light -which is said in the same passage to 
have been the first work of the creation. The 
Gnostic writer hero adopts a theory according to 
which the light was born of the Rfihfi, (of God), as 
were also, subsequently, the lights of the heavens, j 
The word np, ‘call,’ as used for ‘call into being,’ i 
can be traced to the Biblical Genesis, as -well as 
the names of Adilm and his wife Hawwd, and, 
consequently, also that of their son Sitil nc?, 
lengthened in Mand. to and the names of the i 
other two genii Hibil and 'Ends, The exaltation of 1 
Abel slain in bis innocence, as Hibil z!wd I 
seems to the present -writer to be of later origin I 
(cf . § 14). The Heb. narrative of the Fall, in which 
knowledge is described as a forbidden fruit, is one 
that the Gnostic author could not use at all, since 
he must have regarded it as directly in conflict 
\vith the view that the knowledge of good and 
e-vil, of truth and error, -was reveled to the first 
man immediately after he had received a soul from 
the higher worlds, and that that revelation marked 
the founding of the true religion. 

in connexion with the account of the origin of 
the worlds and the true religion, the Mandiean 
, Genesis refers to the false religions. It states that 
all . of them, as well as the peoples who profess 

^ In tbfi' profumciation <A the word tl>e Handseans may quite 
tsreJl haTO made the mistafee- of substitating: 0 for d, just as they 
said ViilkAnd instead of FdAand, On the initial V cf. Kuldeke, 
Mand, Gramm, , 


them, were called into existence by the planetary 
spirits, and that, in particular, Judaism was created 
byS&mes (‘the sun*), * whom all people call Addnai.* 
The writer does not mention Christianity by name, 
but in the place of IMercury he inserts the Messiah 
{MHhd), of whose followers he says that they ‘all 
accuse one another of lying,’ and of himself that he 
had distorted the teaching of the true religion. 
This reference to the mutually conflicting teach- 
ings of the Christian Cimrch "{R 120. 7 ft*.) comes 
doubtless from the hand of the Mandeean redactor. 

10. Possible traces of a Gnosis entirely inde- 
pendent of Christianity.— In the texts relating to 
the cosmogony (and tlieogony) there is nothing to 
remind us of Cliristianiby except the fact that the 
rivers which contain the ‘ living * water are each 
called ‘Jordan,’ Among the IVEindosans the word 
yardnd is used as an appellative ; but, as it is not 
a native Mandsean formation, this usage is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the peculiar respect' 
accorded to the chief river of Palestine by the 
Gnostics, whose writings had been appropriated or 
used by the Mandaeans. There are ceriaiu facts 
which lend support to the opinion that the high 
honour paid to the river Jordan is of an okler 
standing tlian the gospel narrative of John the 
Baptist and Jesus (cf. p. 16 f., note; Brandt, 
Elchasaii p. 154) ; and upon this point depends the 
answer to the question whether the Mandaan 
documents show vestiges of a Gnosis that was not 
affected by Christianity, and was perhaps pre- 
Christian. 

XI. Jesus Christ as Manda d’hayy^.— Tractates 
beai’ing unmistakable signs of dependence upon 
a tradition of gospel history, and emanating, at 
the same time, from the polytheistic school, are 
found in ix. and xi. R. These t\vo tractates stand 
out from the rest of the Gemd in that they alone 
speak of the Mand^ d’hayy^ as having appeared 
‘in Jerusalem and Judah,’ or in company with 
YOhannS. the Baptist at the Jordan, with a view to 
‘ selecting ’ the believers in the true religion ‘ from 
amongst all peoples and families’ (R 175. 10), while 
the proclamation of the true doctrine, which, ac- 
cording to the view otherwise universal among the 
Mandseans, was revealed in the days of Adam, is 
in these tractates utterly ignored. The Mandseans 
gave their sanction to the narratives -without sus- 
pecting that they related to the Lord of Christian 
believers, and also witkout adjusting their own 
theological views to the contents. The appearance 
of the MandS, d’hayyS among the Jews, or among 
a human race long in existence, is never again 
mentioned— so far, at least, as tlie Genzd is con- 
cerned— by later Mandeean writers. 

Z2. The monotheistic school, or doctrine, of 
the king of light.— With the polytheistic Gnosis 
described in the foregoing paragraphs Mandeean 
-writers of, we would surmise, the 4th or 6th cent. 
A.D. conjoined a strictly monotheistic Gnosis, 
which, from its leading theme, we shall call the 
doctrine of the king of light, i, and xxv. R furnish 
a complete and almost unvitlated account of it. 

‘ One is the lofty king of light in his kingdom '—lord of all 
heavenly beings, source of iUl good, creator of all foms, of 
infinite greatness and goodness, highly extolled by the * kings ' 
or ‘ angels ’ who stand before him and inhabit his paradise. Of 
distinctively Aiaudsan character are the features noted in 3. U 
C hesits in the lofty north ’) and 6. 17 (* victims are not sacrificed . 
before him), and the description given in 9. 8 : * The Jordans dl. 
the worlds of light are wliite waters, fidl, whiter than. tnilk, cook 
and delectable. . . . And the "fitrfis and kings who diii^ dohot'; 
taste of death ' ; their garments and crowns are of splen- 

dour and light. A complete contarast to all this ls, seen in -fche 
realms of darkness, with their black waters, and wiffihaking who, 
like the Manicheean devil, has the head of a the body of a 
serpent, and the wings of an eagle ; he is hideous and of terrific 
proportions ; ‘ iron seethes is the-j^alatlonsof his mouth ; the 
stone is burned up by his brea^ ; when he lifts his eyes the 
monntafns tremble ; ihe plains quake at the whisper of his lips.' 
With all his demons he once projected an assault against tlie 
realm, of lijght, but».comiiig to the border of his kingdom, he 
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found no gate, no way, no means of ascending to the celestial 
heights. Then the lofty king of light calmed the agitated world 
by proclaiming that ‘ All the projects of the DaywS. [* demon *} 
come to naught, and his works have no continuance ’ (cf. MR, 
p.43f., p. 231 f.). 

According to the theology which finds expression 
here, the earth and the firmament, with all that 
they contain— stars, winds, fire, plants, animals, 
and human beings— were created by command of 
the king of light through the agency of an *4tr(l 
named Gabriel the Ambassador. 

In &e record of the mandate given to Gabriel the Mandsean 
redactor has interpolated a passage referring to the subjugation 
of the world of darkness (B 12. S-12), hut nothing is said of this 
subjugation in the account of the actual creation. The creation 
of man is briefly recorded as follows (IS. 9) : ‘ And the man 
Adam and his wife Hawr^'S. were fashioned, and the soul fell into 
the body.’ Then (13. 11-15) ‘the fire-angels came ; they made 
submission to Adam ; they came and worshipped before him, 
and changed not his word. One was the evu one, by whom 
wickedness was formed, who departed from the word of his 
lord ; and the lord fettered him with a fetter.* 

13. The moral code.— With this theological ex- 
position in i R and also in the parallel ii. R is 
associated a code, of practice, which seems to be 
of identical origin, and which, at all events, has 
been transmitted (R 13-26 ; cf. MS, pp. 24-43) as 
a record of the doctrine of the king of light. Here, 
e.g,, we read : 

‘ I say unto you, all who give heed to the name of God : In 
your standing and your sitting, in youi' going, coming, eating, 
drinking, resting, lying— in all your doings name and glorify 
the name of the lofty king of light.* 

That the record in question is derived from a non- 
Mandsean original appears from its use of the term 
al&hd, * God/ and also from its repeated mention 
of * the Saten/ and of * Satans.* The laws relating 
to food are of special significance ; they forbid the 
faithful to partake of the flesh of animals that have 
died otherwise than by slaughter, or to taste of 
blood, and of meats and drinks that have been 
prepared by heterodox hands. This portion of 
‘knowledge* {maddA, R 13. 23), however, has 
likewise been mould^ into conformity with the 
Mandsean faith, and distinctively Mandsean com- 
mandments have been inserted in it— those en- 
joining white clothing with prirdJe, immersion in 
a river, the Mandsean comi^?^^^n, the mass&gtd 
for the dead, and the washii'^ois ^all foods, as well 
as those prohibiting lamente^^^^^ for the dead and 
condemning fasting. 

14. Judaeo-Christian Gno^® the doctrine of 
the king of light,— The mono^istic concept of the 
king of light, as set forth, with marked Parsi 
colouring, in the GmzA, must be originally Jewish 
or Judseo-Christian. The present writer is of 
opinion that it reveals a Jndceo-Ohristian Gnosis, 
lirom what was said above (§ 10), the mention of 
the ‘Jordans’ of the world of light must not be 
regarded as decisive evidence; but in tlie moral 
code (R 25. 20, 48, 9) we find the injunction : 

* Arm yourselves with the weapon Chat is not of iron ; let your 
weapon be Nagaritism (n(ifdr&ta; variant and the 

direct utteiamces of the place of light.* 

In the Gensd the terms Nft^rdyS and Manddy6 are 
used synonymously; according to the Mandseans, 
both terms apply,, or, at least, should properly 
apply, to themselves alone. We know, however, 
that down to the. end of the 4th cent, the former 
. designation was specially n^d of the Jews who 
believed in Jesus, and that it is applied in the 
Qur’an (ii. 69, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134, uL 60, y. 17, 
21, 66, 73, 85, ix. 30, xxii. 17) to the Christians 
generally. The injunction just quoted permits us 
to hazard the conjecture that the doctrine of the 
king of light w'as the source from which the 
Mandieans adopted the name NfisdrS.y6. 

No other unmistakable features of a specifically 
V, Christian character occur in the tractates of the 
r school under notice. In the final sections of its 
.two most notable documents (i. and ii. R), ‘the 
r -M^siah, tlie prophet of the Jews/ is actually 
^ as a leader among the wicked spirits who 


make the human race abandon the true religion. 
These sections, however, retain only the scantiest 
elements of the original doctrine of the king of 
light. Such residual elements might with most 
likelihood be found in the figures of Hibil zlwfi, 
who (like Manda d’hayy§ in the polytheistic 
Gnosis) instructs the first man in all that is neces- 
sary for salvation, and 'En6s-fitrfl, wlio in the 
course of the world’s history comes forth to re- 
hearse that instruction (R 29 ; cf. MS, p. 48). 

15. ’En6§ and the cloud; Msund kusta.— The 
Mandsean* Ends (enay, Bn3«) rests upon an identifica- 
tion or fusion (due, possibly, to the author of the 
JudsBO-Christian doctrine of the king of light) of 
the OT *En6sh (Gn 4^) with the Son of Man (bar 
^ends/i) of Dn 7^. Abel, Seyi, and Enoch— -or, in 
their Mandsean form, Hibil, Sitil, and *En6s, three 
'4irds — are associated with Adam as messengers of 
the true religion and as his auxiliaries. ^En6s, 
however, comes forth again, appearing in Jerusalem 
at the same time as Tsfi-msthd (Jesus Messiah), 
who poses as a wonder-worker, and whom he un- 
masks as a deceiver; he performs miracles of 
healing (perhaps on the basis of Mt 11®), proclaims 
the true religion, causes three hundred and sixty 
(or three hundred and sixty-five) ‘disciples* to go 
forth from Jerusalem, and ascends to ‘ the Life,* 
by whom (his father [here sing.]) he is charged to 
destroy the city, and does so in the form of a 
white eagle— corresponding to the white falcon in 
Bundahi^n,' xix, 23 (SBE v. [1880] 71 f. ; cf. MB, 
p. 155 f . ). In all these acts *En6s has at his disposal 
a cloud, in which he dwells ; and from its matter 
he fashions the body in which he appears upon the 
earth as a man. Inis cloud is in its origin doubt- 
less the doud of the gospel narratives (Mk 9^ 
Mt 17®, Ac 1®), and this, again, probably has its 
source in the clouds of heaven which form the 
vehicle of the Son of Man in Daniel (7*® ; cf. 2 Es 
13®“^, Mt 26®* etc.). In the closing period of the 
Gemd literature the Mandaeans began to depict 
the cloud of *En6s in conformity with the Parsi 
conception of the garden of Yima (see art. Blest, 
Aboxie of the [Persian]), and it then came to be 
conceived as a country floating above the earth— 
a realm called mSivnS kuStd jfrom the ‘righteous 
translated ones* who inhabit it (R 338 f.); the 
name recalls the Jewish traditions about the 
righteous ones (Enoch, Elijah, Isaiah) who were 
translated to heaven (cf. MS, p. 77, note). 

x6. The Christian Redeemer in the Genzfi.— 
From all this we seem to be entitled to infer that 


the Mandseans became acquainted, first of all, with 
the figure of Mandfi d’hayyfi m the framework of 
a Gnosis working with polytheistic ideas, and 
appropriated it, and that they afterwards adopted 
the figure of 'Ends from the Judseo-Christian 
doctrine of the king of light, while, at a stfil later 
date, they met with the Messiah Jesus in writings 
of another origin. The tractates or books in whiSi 
they found the name last mentioned were, as regards 
their contents, more closely related. to, the gospel 
narrative than were their other sources, . and in 
them the Christian Saviour was intimately connected 
with the Holy Spirit. Hence, as the Mandsean 
savants identmed the Holy Spirit {r4hd 
with the Rfiha whom they Jiad long known as an 
evil being, the mother of ^Ur, they could not but 
regard *lifi msifai likewise as belonging to the 

g roup of evil spirits. In the later sections of. the 
tractates which profess to relate the religious 
history of man— in other tractates the Messiah 
does not appw at all— He is usually surnamed 
the ‘liar* or '‘impostor/ on the ground, of course, 
that He sou^t to usurp the rdles of Mand4 d’hayy 4 
and *Ends. Whbre the writers of these sections 


stOl employ the scheme of the eai’lier system, they 
assert that He is the planet Mercury, and, similarly, 
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that Rhliii is Venus, and that AdOnai, the god of 
the Jews, is §5mes, the sun (on the Mandaean ^ 
names of the jDlanets cf. MS, p. 45). The observance 
of Sunday was not as yet a Mandaean practice, 
though it later became obligatoiy (B 66. 12 ; cL 
p. 90, and below, § 32). 

An account of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan 
is given in tlie Sidrd tVYahyd, which, however, 
narrates the incident in the following way ; the 
Baptist is at hrst unwilling to perforin the cere- 
mony, and does so only after he has received from 
heaven (AbatClr) the WTitten mandate, ‘ Yahya, 
baptize the liar in the Jordan.’ 

17. The relation of the Mandsaan religion to 
Judaism. — Besides the OT characters already men- 
tioned, several others are named in certain sections 
of the Genzd, but are of no importance in Mandcean 
theology. Virtually all of tnem are enumerated 
below. 

It is curious to note that in one passage (L 18 f.) 
the promise is made to Adam that, * on the great 
Bay of Eesurreotion ’ he and all his race will rise 
again and be transported to his own land, while in 
the same tractate, immediately before, the soul of 
Adam is said, quite in keeping with the Mand^ean 
view, to have ascended to the ‘house of the Life.’ 
The idea of a resurrection from the dead is altogether 
foreign to Mandaaan theology, so that the passage 
about the promise must have been carelessly trans- 
feiTed from a Jewish or Christian-Gnostic work. 
The Jewdsh materials in the Genzd were drawn, 
not dii'ectly from the OT, but from Aramaic 
sources, including some of a Gnostic character. 
The ark of Noah (Nh) ran ashore— as the Targums 
also tell — on the mountains of Qardii (Gordyaea, i,e. : 
Kurdistan) ; Abraham and Moses were prophets of 
RUha ; King Solomon, like King Jamsid in Iranian 
legend, held the deiiions in subjection until he 
ceased to give thanks to his Lord, and let himself 
be adored ; the world-uondagration which had once 
annihilated the human race before the Deluge was 
kindled by ‘ the angel Daniel, to whom was given 
power over fire,’ at the order of ‘JBl-rabb& and Bdha 
(JIfJS, pp. 129 f., 123).^ 

The assumption that the Mandceans were origin- 
ally a Jewish or Judceo- Christian sect (Hil^enfeld, 
Wellhausen) seems to be at variance wuth the 
following facts. Their knowledge of the most 
eminent names associated mth the teachings of 
Judaism was not obtained from oral tradition ; on 
the contrary, they found the names in written 
documents — found them, moreover, as foreign 
w’ords, for they read them incorrectly. Thus they 
render the name of Moses as Miriam as 

Miryai, Abraham as Abrahim, Israel as' Usri6l, 
Jacob as Yaqif ; Sabbath appears as maldJcM, 
‘angels,’ as malH, ‘ kings,’ and Benmmin actually 
B& hni "Amtn, ‘ the. sons of Amin,’ The inevitable 
inference is that the Mandicans had been through- 
out complete strangers to the religious tradition of 
Judaism. The same may be said of Jewish reli^ous 
life. In the entire Manchean literature there is no 
evidence to show that the Mandceans ever observed 
the Sabbath, or practised circumcision, or turned 
towards Jerusalem in their prayers. Like the 
Essenes [q.v.), they rejected animal sacrifices, and 
believed that the soul was liberated from the body 
at death ; but marriage— in the form of monogamy, 
though with a succession of wives— and the pro- 
creation of children w'ere enjoined upon them as a 
religious duty ; they had nothing like the organized 
communal life- characteristic of the Essenes, while 
.their views regarding the planets are quite in- 
consbtent with such a practice as that of according 

1 The refers also to the Iron Mountain (L 17. 6 ; t'^rd 
d*pair^d), which, tho^h not noticed in the OT, is mentioned 
in the Targnni of JonatlMm in connexion with the fixing of the 
eastern frontiere of Palestine In Iffu 548-11 (ajgo Josephus, 
jB/iv. viiu2r§4W,e<J.Niese]X .... . - 


an adoring salutation to the rising sun. A further 
point of importance is that in their prayers the 
Mandasans turned towards the north, where the 
exalted king of light sits upon the throne, while 
the common Jewish view (held also by Elkesai) is 
that the evil spirits and theii* chief Samma^l (from 
s^mal, * the left, ^ i.e. the northern one) have their 
abode in that very region of the heavens. 

18. Conjectures regarding the origin of the 
Mandaean religion. — The relation betw'een the 
Mandaean teachings and Maniclneisin {q,v.) cannot 
be fully discussed here. Tlie parallels have been 
collected by the present writer in 3IS, pp. 223-228 
(cf. Elclutsai, p. 142 f.), and to that list should be 
added the correspondence between a passage in the 
Manicheean narrative regai'ding the aw'aking of tlie 
first man to life (as quoted by Pognon, Imcr, 
mand., p. 130 f., from Theodore bar-Kh6ni’s Booh 
of Scholia), and one in L 46 f. In the verifiable 
parallels the Mandaean versions seem to be 
secondary, and we must infer that both sides are 
indebted to the same group of sources. A large 

S ortion of the material common to both is 
^ ained by the mass of Parsi ideas in the Judieo- 
Christian groundwork of the doctrine of the king 
of light on the one hand, and in the theology of 
M4ni on the other. Doubtless, too, the Mandaean 
redactors introduced into theii' tractates a number 
of fragments from Manichoean documents unknown 
to us (cf. MR, p. 198 f.). The religious teachings 
of the tAvo faiths, ho'wever, were essentially distinct 
in character; the fundamental dualism of the 
Manichsean system— a doctrine that finds a soterio- 
iogieal design even in the creation of the world, 
and involves an ascetic mode of life— is far removed 
from the Mandaean view. It may also be noted 
that, according to a passage in the Kiictb al-Fihdst 
(ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 328, line 5), the 
father of M^ni, shortly before the latter’s birth, 
joined the Muglitasila, a sect akin to tlic Mandoeans ; 
this point, however, need not be further discussed 
here (for fuller details cf. Brandt, Elchasai, p. 137). 

On the other hand, w'e cannot place the slightest 
reliance upon bar-KhOni’s statement (in Pognon, 
pp. 154 f., 224-227) that the sect of the Mandseans 
was founded in the land of Mais5.n by a beggai- 
named Ado, of Adiabene : ‘ Companions came to 
liim, and there they played on cymbals, as beggars 
are accustomed to do.’ Some of the names of 
Ado’s relatives, as given in the context, are also 
borne by well-known figures in the Mandman 
religion, wliile most of the others would at least 
be quite suitable for such. Noldeke is doubtless 
right in his conjecture that Ado is simply a corrup- 
tion of Adam— from ^5*j. Here, in fact, we 

recognize a blunder on the part of theheresiologist, 
due to his habit of regarding alien religions as 
sects, and tracing each xo a distinct founder,^ 

The religious teaching of the Mandaeans must, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
explained in other ways than those suggested by the 
theories discussed, and the view to which onr criti- 
cal examination of the Genisd leads us will be found 
to do justice to all the data, and has at the same 
time the merit of simplicity ; moreover, it derives 
some degree of support from what can be ascer- 
tained regarding the age of the Mandaean script. 

19. Age of the Mandaean script. -^Comparing 
the Mandtean written characters with the various 
alphabets collected by Julius Euting in Tabula 
scriptune aramaici& (Strassbuig, 1890 j the work 
contains also the Pahlavi.. senpt}, we find that, 
while they are somewhat like the characters em- 
ployed in the Nabataean inscriptions of Sinai, 
dating from the 2hd“^th oenturies A.D., they 

1 On bar-Khdnl^ d«signatlou of Ihc Mandseaus as Dostoaug 
see espeoitdly 157, 159 1. 
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approximate more closely to those found in the 
inscriptions of El-Hajr, written in the 1st cent. 
A.D. (in these comparisons we must, of course, 
disregard the hair-strokes due to the cursive mode 
of writing). In particular, the circle by which 
the Mandseans represent K is closely matched by 
the corresponding characters in col. 53 of Euting^s 
Tahulat and the K of an Inscription at Basra, 
dated 17 B.O., is similar in form to the Greek 
minuscule ff?- Thus, as the Mandsean written 
character dates from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and as there is no ground fox sup- 

S that the Mandseans had previously used a 
nt alphabet, the rise of the Mandsean litera- 
ture cannot well be dated earlier than the 1 st 
cent. A.D. 

20 . The baptistic nature-religion.— The idea 
that the rivers descended from the celestial world 
by way of the mountains in the distant north and 
that their waters impart fresh energies to the 
pious who bathe in them->a naturistic element of 
belief retained by the Mandseans amid all the 
thoughts and fantasies subsequently acquired — 
was probably inherited from their ancestors. In 
explanation of that belief we would advance the 
conjecture that this Semitic people had not always 
lived among the lower courses of the rivers, but at 
an earlier period had dwelt in a locality much 
further north, and nearer the sonrces— in a district 
from Avhich they could see, upon their noi-them 
horizon, huge mountains towe^g to the sky (cf. 
ME, pp. 69-72 ; MS, pp. 213-217). We scarcely 
need to explain how' these facts would provide a 
basis for the belief in question, and we can easily 
understand, too, how a people, if driven from their 
native region and compelled to endure a miserable 
existence in their new abode, should seek, in con- 
formity with the practice of their ancestors, i.c, by 
means of immersions, constantly repeated, to ab- 
sorb the virtues which the river brought from the 
higher world to the low-lyhig plains. We do not 
claim, of course, that this is more than a surmise, 
yet we would draw attention to the fact that there 
are lingnistio phenomena which might be adduced 
in its support. Thus the Syriac idiom used in 
Kurdistan and on Lake Urmia is found to agree 
with the Mandsean dialect in the formation of the 
infinitive and in not a few features of tiie pronoun 
— a fact which Ndldeke (p. xxvii) recognizes as 
‘of great importance.* If, however, we set the 
theory aside as over-hazardous, we must be con- 
tent to suppose either that the very simple religious 
ceremony of ablution had prevailed from primitive 
times among the country people of Lower Baby- 
lonia or that by some means or another it had 
^read to that district from Syria (cf. Brandt, 
Elchasai, pp. 151, 154), 

21 . The adoption of Gnostic tractates.— The 
Mandseans, then — ^though not yet bearing that 
name— practising their ^ religious ablutions, and 
sharing the general Semitic belief in demons, were 
living m Southern Babylonia at a time when the 
intermingling of religions had proceeded so far in 
the districts in which the Aramaic and Persian 
languages were spoken that had at length 
evolved those creations of theological fantasy com- 
monly called Gnostic, with wMch, however, we 
must here combine the Manichman teachings and, 
in great part, tlie substance of the PaMavi books 
{BuyidahiSn, etc,). The priests of this baptistic 
tribe were not, intellectually, sufficiently advanced 
to share in the reflective activity whicn strives to 
inteipret the objects of faith and the influences of 
religion as cosmic entities and occurrences; nor 
1 Noldeke (Jdandk Oram., p. xacxivO notes that the Mandiean 
•etipfc bears atairly close relation to the earliest form of Pahlavi, 
giapBcjally the so-called ChaldaBO-Pahlavi, but its conformity 
wiw the Nabatnan iiiscriptions mentioned above seems to the 
present writer much more striking. 


had they much appreciation for explanations of the 
world-process by pre-suppositions which purported 
to guarantee future salvation to all who acted in 
accordance *with them, although this salvation 
itself and its mythological elements, the ideas of 
the gods and all their imaginative embroidery, 
were quite of a kind to make a powerful impression 
upon them. In reality it was into the hands of a 
cmss whose learning was confined to a little read- 
ing and writing that * Gnostic * tractates fell, and 
these texts, written in a foreign language, and, 
therefore, to be read only with difficulty — docu- 
ments coming from afar, dealing with thmgs of a 
remote past, and unveiling the world of the gods — 
wrought upon them with the force of oracles, 
revelations from above, records of a superhuman 
wisdom. Accordingly, the priests adopted the 
tractates as their own, translating them, of course 
— at first orally, no doubt — into their own dialect. 
Conceivably, mdeed, it was the desire of having 
these precious revelations in their oto language 
that prompted them to draw up an alphabet of 
their own ; and it is also possible that it was the 
translators themselves, and not their descendants 
in a later generation, who came to believe that the 
documents were from the first meant for them and 
their people, that the contents had been revealed 
to thw forefathers, and that the * Mandfiy5 * ad- 
dressed therein were none other than these ancestors 
and themselves. 

22 . The rise of Mandman theology.— It seems 
beyond question that the earlier generations of 
Mandaeans who had a knowledge of writing (cover- 
ing, we should estimate, a period of at least two 
hundred years) treated all the texts in their posses- 
sion — as far as the contents comported in some 
measure with their own religious sentiment— as 
records of revealed wisdom; in their backward 
intellectual condition, moreover, they could not 
fail to be impressed with matter so unfamiliar. In 
the work of translation, however, as well as later 
in transcribing and renewing dilapidated texts, 
they themselves learned the art of literary com- 

S osition. Thus, if they found that these strange 
ocuments made no mention of, e.gr., ‘the Jordan,’ 
the hath of immersion, or anything else that they 
could have wished to discover in them, Ibey added 
what was required, while fragments of defective 
MSS they either inserted into others or put into 
such order as they could devise. Erom translation 
they advanced to redaction, and from redaction to 
independent composition. Such, then, was the 
genesis of the Mand^an literature; it consists 
essentially of borrowed matter. The circumstance 
that very diverse cycles of conception had a place 
in this material stimulated the Mandsean scholars 
to attempt the task of combining one with another, 
and of mediating between the diflerent views. This, 
again, explains the development of the Mandaean 
theology, and it also accounts for the confusion 
that prevails in it. 

The Mandseans never had an orthodox system of 
theology. Their authors busied themselves with 
the motley materials that had accumulated in 
their minds only with a view to reproducing the 
narrative of the creation of the world and of the 
human race in a fresh and improved form ; and the 
one central thought that guides all their efforts is 
the necessity of explaining the harsh lot of the 
devout Mandsean in his earthly circumstances, and 
of giving him the strongest possible assurance that 
his soul win return again to the bright and joyful 
realm -which is its true home. 

23 . The religious beliefs of the Mandaean -ovriters. 
— Amid all the conceptions and the varied views 
with which the Mand«an writers became familiar, 
and notwithstandingall the reverent interest with 
which they received the new materials, they never 
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fiurrendered the traditional religious practice of 
their people, although theii’ ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from the bath of immersion under- 
^Yeufc a process of refinement in conformity with 
the development of their theology. 

From the heterogeneous Gnostic trains of thought 
by which these theologians were influenced there 
arose, in course of time, a distinctively Mandaean 
religious belief, which can be traced without diffi- 
culty in most sections of the Genzd Avritings. The 
main features of that belief are as follows. Far 
above, beyond the heaven of the planets, there is a 
world full of light and splendour, Avhere dwell the 
Life (as the supreme deity) and other divine beings, 
or where, according to another phase of doctrine, 
tlie ‘exalted king of light,’ surrounded by hosts of 
angels, sits enthroned. From that realm the soul 
of man derives its origin — the soul of Adam and 
the souls of his descendants in the Mandsean com- 
munity. Far beneath, again, is the world of dark- 
ness with its black waters. Part of it has been 
‘ thickened,’ brought into a solid state ; this is the 
earth inhabited by mankind. The earth has now 
the black water upon the south; upon the north 
it stretches over lofty mountains to the world of 
light ; from that world the rivers descend by way 
of the mountains; and thus the Mandaeans, by 
bathing in the * living ’ Avater of the rivers, main- 
tain their connexion with the higher realm. The 
souls of the devout dwell upon this earth as in a 
foreign land. Here, meanwhile, evil spirits reign, 
akin to the poAvers of darkness now immured— -the 
deities of other peoples and other creeds— and it is 
they and their creatures or servants who make life 
a torment for the Mandaeans. Hence the believer 
waits with earnest longing for his salvation, i,e. 
his deliverance from this earthly existence.^ At 
the hour of death a divine being descends from the 
Avorld of light, and, as the ^hberator,’ takes the 
soul from the body, and bears it upwards through 
the celestial spheres to the world of light and of 
the Great Life. 

24. The Mandsean typology.— The soul of the 
Mandjean, until the hour of its deliverance, is 
sustained by the symbolism of the ritual elalmrated 
by the priests. Confessors of the true faith are 
plants of the Avorld of light or of Manda d’hayy§ 
(B 89 f., 220, 15 f., etc.), and they are summoned to 
their most important religious duty in the words 
PdHin yardnd (B 17. 20), ‘ Make the river sprout ’ or 
‘ blossom ’ {MBt p. 99 f. ; MS, p. 163, note). What is 
implied here is that the water streams from the 
world of eternal life and infuses life into those Avho 
bathe in it, so that they maybe said to spring from 
the river like plants. They Avere also required, 
hoAvever, to maik their broAv with the living water, 
and likeAvise drink of it , (the draught is called 
‘gushing’), partake of a loaf (the loaf is termed 
pehtd, * opening,’ ‘ unlocking ’), etc. ; and those who 
take part in these ceremonies have a share in the 
benign fountains of the better Avorld— in the great 
baptism in the heavenly Jordan, in the gushing of 
radiance, in that treasure of the Light which is to 
be opened. The liturgical recitations {drdSS) Avere 
meant to represent the beams {drafSS) of splendour 
which Avould floAv from tlie house of the Life to 
meet the soul as it sped upAvards from the earth 
{MS, p. 49), etc. The ultimate ground of trust, 
however, was always the ceremony of immersion ; 
thus in K 18. 13 Ave read : 

* Your token is the token of tiie living water, by which yon 
ascend to the place of the Light.’ 

At the ceremony of immersion— originally this 
itself was the sign— it was the practice, as early 
as the period of the Genzd, to utter name.s, viz. 
those of the Great First Life (B 196. 8 ; or of the 

^The Christian belief In a redemption from spiritual evil, 
from thu dominion of Satan and the power of ^in, is quite 
foreign to Handsan thoughts 
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king of light, B 17 f.) and Mandd. d’hayyd {MB, 
p. 104 f.). 

To their OAvn rite of immersion, Avlietber per- 
formed, as was usually the case, by the individual 
himself, or, as on feast-days, with the co-operation 
of a priest, or administered to children, the Mand- 
seans applied the term masbutd (JtnnsND, presum- 
abl3^ for ; the odd pronunciation given by 

Siouffi, masouatta [French], could be approximately 
correct only for the plural form of the noun), a 
word which certainly comes from the Seni. verb 
pas (the sound of y is lost in Mand.), which the 
Mandseans use exclusively in connexion Avith the re- 
ligions practice in question (cf. § 38). For Christian 
baptism, on the other hand, the writers of the Genzd 
persistently employ the term used in the Syrian 

Church, Tndmdditd (Mnni0itD=:]Aji3QlflL2O) and 
the Afel forms of They contemn and 

vilify the Christian ceremony because it is per- 
formed not in ‘living,’ but in (or with) ‘cut-ofi'* 
water. 

25. KuStd. — In the ethical and religious sections 
of the Mandsean literature much is said about 
1ciL^0>, ‘straightness,’ ‘rectitude,’ ‘veracity.’ In 
the ritual the ceremony of immersion included a 
gestm-e called ‘putting forth ku^td, this being 
identical Avith what is described in several texts as 
a stretching out of the hand ‘ from the bath of 
immersion,’ or (after the performance of some other 
religious duty) ‘before MandA d’hayyg.* The 
gesture was made Avith the right hand, and it 
corresponds to the clasp of hands Avith which the 
soul would be Avelcom^ by the Life and other 
great celestial beings Avhen it reached the Avorld 
of light. It was an outward manifestation of the 
upright mind and of loyal devotion. Further par- 
ticulars regarding the religious ceremonies, Avhich 
Avere constantly ceing increased and rendered more 
complex by the priests, Avill be found in § 33 below, 
and more rully in MB, pp. 96-120, 221-226. 

26. Ceremonial purity. — In this period the idea 
of purity Avas recognized in the sense of a relation 
to the Avorld of light so intimate that it carried 
Avith it exclusion from every object and condi- 
tion antipathetic to it {‘ Hibil ziAvd, pure Man^’ ; 
L 116. 17, ‘the Jordan of the Life, from which I 
have taken purity ’). The Iuavs already mentioned 
regarding food came to the Mandteans through the 
mediimi of the ethical code in the doctrine of the 
king of light, as did also the injunction that 
husbands and wives should ‘ Avash themselves with 
Avater ’ after cohabitation, and women after men- 
struation. It was only later that the comnjand- 
ment of ablution Avas extended to many other 
occasions of life (Siouffi, cited in MB, p. 95 f.). 

27. Prayers. — Among the Mandjeans prayer was 
known as ‘compassion,’ or ‘petition and praise.’ 
According to the ethical code just mentioned, 
believers must rise to pray thrice in the day-time, 
and twice during the night, but in other texts, 
apparently of Judmo-Clmstian origin, the only 
prayers enjoined are one in the morning, one at 
the seven til hour of the day, and one before sunset, 
while in one passage (B 300) prayer in the night- 
time is actually forbidden. We read also of a 
‘ man ’ Avho (like the archangel Miciiael among riie 
JeAvs) receives the prayers, and stores or preserves 
them in the treasure-house of the Life (E 221 f., 300). 
In the later redaction of a regulation. in the ethiosJ 
code the believer is commanded to ask a blessing 
upon fiesh-food before eating (E 68 ; cf. MB,p. 94). 
The priests dreAv up short forms of prayer for these 
ordinances ; but for protection a^iust distress and 
danger they regarded prayer iii the proper sense as 
less effective than a long series of recitations from 
the ancient books. 

28 . The ixuisseqta.^The ceremony termed 
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s&gtdy * mounting up/ * ascent,’ consists exclusively 
or such recitations, and is designed to help the souls 
of the departed if in their journey or flight to 
the better world they should be^ stopped by evil- 
disposed spirits or because of their own sins. The 
imagination of the Mandaeans gave itself with zest 
to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
through which the soul must pass. Each station is 
pictured as a place where the adherents of a false 
religion, or various classes of sinful men, are kept 
in ward and punished, the term applied to such a 
place being maird, or mattartd, i.e, ‘ward,’ ‘ place 
of custody,’ * prison.’ Some of the descriptions con- 
tain features taken from Parsi-Gnostic sources, as, 
e.gr., the ‘gates’ of the planets situated one above 
the other (mentioned as Mitliraic in Origen, c. Ocls. 
vi. 22 ; ef. MS^ p. xii), or the guardian spirits who 
come to meet tue soul, and — in the latest Gen^d 
texts— the tree of life, the balance in which the 
soul is weighed, tlie judge of the dead, etc. (il/i2, 
p. 195 f. ; so, in the Vatican Dtv6L%i beasts of prey 
lie in wait for the soul). The souls of the devout 
pass all the wards without molestation, because, 
according to the tractates of the Gemd which 
describe the ascension (x, K and iv. L), they give 
the ‘ name and sign ’ that they have ‘ taken from 
the waves of the water,’ i.e. because thej^ profess 
the Manda3an faith and thus show that they belong 
to the world of light. In place of this name and 
sign, however, the hymns of the Genzd (about 120 
pieces), all of which find their themes in the destiny 
of the soul, its imprisonment in the hodj’’, its release, 
and its journey home to the world of light, insist 
rather upon the necessity of good works; with 
these was probably associated a devout spirit (cf., 
L 101. 3 : ‘I loved the Life, and Mandfi, d’hayy^ 
dwelt in my heart’). It is but seldom, however, 
that we fina in these hymns even a few words re- 
ferring to the religious practice of the Mandseans 
or to the * Jordan.’ The explanation of this curious 
fact we take to be as follows. The masseqtd for 
the dead is in reality a Mandsean imitation of a 
corresponding ceremony in the Parsi religion. Ac- 
cording to Parsi doctrine, the soul, after leaving 
the body, is received by its own good thoughts, 
words, and •Nvorks — which assume the form of a 
beautiful maiden— and by them is led across the 
narrow Chin vat bridge, or guarded against other 
objects of fear. Now the hymns in the Genzd are 
simply masseqtd hymns, i.e., they were composed 
for use in the Mandsean ceremony. They are the 
work of Mandaean writers, as cannot be doubted in 
view of the matter incorporated in them, but in 
composing them the writers must have let their 
thoughts be guided by the example of the Parsi 
ceremony and the Parsi texts. 

29. Mandsean poetry. — Altliough the majority of 
the Mandajan hymns can lay little claim to real 
oetic merit, they show at least that the Mandceans 
id not deal with their religious knowledge on 
purely intellectual lines, but found in it a source 
of tame emotion, and the spirit that inspires them 
seems to be one of sincere and genuine emotion. 
As a specimen of the masseqtd hymns we give here 
one of the most pleasing (L 89 f.}; it should be 
premised that the use of the expression ‘ my con- 
flict’ rests upon the idea that the soul is entangled 
in the body and in its earthly conditions generally 
—an entanglement that is dissolved at death, 

L *iIow I rejoice! How my heart doth rejoice! How I 
rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of the Life. 

I fly and fgo. At the ward of the sun’] I arrived. 

I utter a call : “ Who taketh me past the ward of S^meS ?” 

Thy merit and thy works and thine alms and thr well-doing 
take thee past the ward of Baines.”’ 

Sfat>phcs 2, 8, .4, and 5 are all mere repetitions of the first, 
except that for Saiues they substitute respectively the moon, 
fire, the seven, and Rhh&. Tlie hymn then proceeds : 

I rejoice! How my heart doth rejoice! How I 


rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of the Life, 

I fly and I go. I arrived at the water-broolcs. As I arrived 
at the water-brooks, the radiant beam (? xn nmji) came forth to 
meet me. He took me by my rigV-t :.::d ’.cd me tl'.roudi 
the water-brooks. They Lthe d the 

purpose] brought splendour and o!cir.c:d me ’■‘■'.■.ii i;. ; they 
brought their light and wrapped me round with it. Life reclined 
upon life, and found its own life ; its own life it found.’ 

Here follow a few sentences composed of ancient formulie ; 
their construction and, in part, their sense are difficult to 
make out. 

30. The Mandasans under Sasanian rule.— The 
Mandoeans never played a part in the field of 
politics. As long as they were allowed to go about 
their daily tasks without interference, their frame 
of mind was one of entire content. They were in 
no sense a warlike people, and their whole history, 
as well as their literature, shows that they were 
able to ofl'er only a weak resistance to persecution 
and attacks upon their religion. 

Babylonia, in the period preceding its conquest 
by the Arabs, belonged to the empire of tlie Sasani- 
ans. We cannot say whether the Manclcean hatred 
of the Jews was kindled by documents embodying 
an anti- Jewish Gnosis ; it may perhaps date from 
the first half-century of our era, when a number of 
rapacious Jewish satraps, as related by Josephus 
{Ant xviii. ix. 1 ft [§ 310 ft‘., edi iSiiese]), provoked 
the whole population to an outbreak against them- 
selves and their compatriots. 

The Sasanians persecuted the Manichceans and 
the Christians who adhered to Rome, but they 
spared the Nestorian Church, which was subject 
to the State, and the peaceable Mandseans. Tlie 
latter, however, were sometimes ill-treated by 
Christian monks who went to them as missionaries. 
In the Genzd (xvi. R) we find an account of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and -worship, and (i. and 
ii. R) we are told that the attempts to convert the 
Mandseans were not always carried out ‘with 
sweetness ’—with discourses and promises — but 
-were also supported by force. In that satrapy, 
doubtless, the Nestorian Church had at one time 
sufficient influence to have the soldiery employed 
on its behalf ; and, accordingly, we reaa(E 28., 16) : 

* When He [the ‘ Saviour Jesus '] compels you, wy, “ We are 
thine ” ; but in your hearts acknowledge Him not, and not 

the word of your lord, the exalted king of light ; fov hidden 
things are not manifest to the lying Messiah.’ . , 

3X. In the period of the Arabian inva^on ; mi- 
gyration.— Then (c. A.B. 66 P) (same the incursion of 
the Muslim Arabs, and the collapse of the Sasanian 
empire. Certain late portions of the Genzd make 
reference to the gate, and the demons of the planet 
Mars, ‘Nirig [Nergal] who is called the Arab 
•AbdalA’ 

‘ The whole earth is made subject to his throne ’ ; to his 
followers all things fall a prey ; ‘ day after day they make war 
and shed blood, and are ever an oppression to the tribe of the 
souls, and to the great family of the Life ’ ; * and there are also 
many souls of the gi*eat family of the Life who go over to them, 
anddeny the name of the Life. . . .’ In their distress the devout 
Mandaeans comforted themselves with the thought that the 
wick^ ‘Abdala had fallen into one of the infernal prisons, 
where his followers take him to task, asking why they now 
suffer torments in the realm of darkness while * the servants of 
the alien [t.e. Mand^ d'hayy6], against whom we drew the 
sword, mount up to the world of light’ (J/iJ, p. 162 f.). 

It must have been about this period, in the 7th 
or 8th cent, A.D., that most of the Mandseans, 
having reached the limits of endurance, gave way 
before the Muslim Arabs, and migrated from 
Babylonia to the adjacent districts of Persia. It 
is possible that the minority, as found later on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, h^ for a time ostensibly 
adopted Islam, or that they concealed themselves 
among the adjoining marshes. 

32. Restoration of the cultus.— Tractate xxvii. R 
may he interpreted as a summons to a meeting of 
the Mandiean communities either on the banks of 
tlie rivers of Khuziatan or (after peace had been 
restored) in their old home ; it is a manifesto, in 
i which ‘ w’e, the Taniiidds,’ turn with prayer and 
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iiiljnratiou to tlie Mjinda‘ans of both sexes to urge 
them to fulfil tlieir religious duties. The people 
are to conic on Sundays to tbo temple (lit. ‘dwell- 
ing’ ; down to nioderu times it was nothing more 
than a small house with gabled roof), where, in 
becoming order, they are to stand praying; behind 
the Tarniidas, to take part in the coniihunion, etc. 
This tractate is unmistakably one of the very latest 
compositions in the Gcnzdi and is a documentary 
witness to the rise of an ecclesiastical organization 
among the Manda'ans. In earlier texts the term tar- 
mide (for n’a'jn), like the corresponding word fia6i/}Tai 
in the NT, means simply ‘believers’ ; but by this 
time it was the name which the priests applied to 
themselves. The institution of Sunday, as is shown 

by its designation as hab^abbd ; cf. 

Peshitta of Mt 28^), was adopted by the Mandseans 
from ' Syro-Christian usage, though, of course, 
througli the medium of documents of whose origin 
they were ignorant. The manifesto urges the due 
observance of the day (MB, pp. 88, 90). The 
religious ceremonies enjoined are those of old : 
immersion, performed by the individual himself or 
applied by parents to children, the stretching forth 
of the right hand, and the partaking of comniunion- 
bread. Everything is as yet quite primitive, in 
harmony with the fact that the tnrmid^y * priests,’ 
are still hardly distinguishable from the mcdfdni, 
‘teachers,’ reverence for whom had been enjoined 
in the moral code (cf. § 13). 

33. Introduction of new ceremonies by the 
priests.— In the period that immediately followed 
the priests formed themselves into an organized 
bodj; and gradually amplified the religious cere- 
monial with rites requiring the co-operation of an 
official celebrant, or, at least, elaborated such rites 
from the traditional usages, and conjoined them 
with the simple ceremonies of earlier times. Even 
towards the close of the period of the Genzd as 
attested in the latest sections of that work (cf. 
JIBy p. 104), we find, besides the rite of marking 
the forehejid with water from the river, a sign 
made with oil ; a certain mixture was prescribed, 
and was to be prepared and applied by the priests. 
The draught of ‘living’ water was duplicated, 
being taken once from the individual’s own hand 
and once from the priest’s howl (qant)jd). The 
priesthood ventured even to institute, in addition 
to the ordinary communion-bread, a host of higher 
order, the ‘ superior pjditd^ which was reserved for 
themselves and the Salinfi-nas (see below). They 
also instituted a sacrament for the dying (cf. 
p. 82), and, in addition to the masseqtd of the dead, 
one for the living. The latter was an eight days’ 
ceremony, and conferred upon the person concerned 
the title of Salmdnd tdbd^ ‘ blessed perfect one,’ as 
well as priestly rank ; he was thenceforward re- 
garded as dead to the world, and had to’ abstain 
h’om sexual intercourse. The ordinary immersions 
performed by the individual Mandsean as time and 
opportunity permitted— every day, morning and 
evening (Le-Gouz, Voyage et observations, p. 301), 
or only on Sundays and feast days, and the days 
preceding them (Siouffi, La Beliglon des iipuhbas, 
p. 83) — could still be regularly performed without 
priestly assistance. About this time, however, an 
annual festival was introduced at which all the 
members of a community assembled upon the bank 
of a river. This celebration, conducted by a priest, 
included, in its fii*st part, all the.cereinonies requir- 
ing to be performed in the river and with river 
water ; but here the priest, using his right hand, 
submerged the layman three times; thrice, too, 
he made the sign upon the recipient’s forehead, 
and thrice, with his own hand, gave him water to 
drink {Qolastd, foL 9. 32 ffi). Further, the first 
immersion of children now assumed the form of a 


bajjtism administered by a priest one or two 
assistants (for texts and references bearing upon 
these baptisms cf. MB, pp. 221-224). 

34. Ceremonies wrongly interpreted by Euro- 
peans. — The assertion that the I\IaiKheans worship 
the cross rests upon references in the Marratio of 
Ignatius a Jesu (p. 38), and is due to misappre- 
hension. AYhat actually takes place is that at 
great festivals a priest of higher rank sticks a few 
cane rods into the ground close together Jind cross- 
wise, and that he renders homage to this symbol. 
The structure is termed ‘ beams of splendour,’ and 
may thus be regarded as symbolizing the world of 
light. 

Reports dating from the 17th cent, agree in 
stating that it was the practice of the Mandjeans 
in Basra to sacrifice a fowl once a year, and Jean 
Thdvenot writes that he himself had witnessed ‘la 
sacrifice de la poule ’ on the 2nd of November 1665. 
Since, however, the Mandrean religion does not per- 
mit animal sacrifices, such statements refer in all 
likelihood to the fowl whose blood was used in 
in-eparing the special host mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Siouffi, the ‘ superior ^ehtd ’ was made 
but once a year, and was in the form of baked 
wheaten cakes, each of which was sprinkled on 
both sides with four drops of sesame oil and four 
drops of the blood of a newly -killed pigeon. The 
dead bird was afterwards bulled in the temple, 
presumably with a view to ratifying its slaughter 
as a sacred act. The act \vas tlius in no sense a 
sacrifice, and it is so little in keeping with the 
fabric of the Maudsean cult that its institution can 
be characterized only as a gross blunder on the 
part of the priests. 

35. The priestly hierarchy; an order of con- 
fession in fixe Persian settlement.— The priestly 
system included the followin^^ grades : pupils, who 
were in training from their fifth or seventh year ; 
assistants employed in the sacred ceremonies ; 
priests, who had to pass an examination and be 
ordained ; and liigh priests, chosen by the ordin^ 
priests from their own number. The name applied 
to an assistant (and perhaps also to a pupu) was 
Sgandd or 5kmuld (of. MS, p. 169), and to a pilest, 
tarmidd, while a high priest bore the Persian title 
oiganzibrd, ‘treasurer.’ Each priest had his own 
disnes and table, and partook of food and drink 
apart from the others ; but his wife, by a special 
consecration, might sit with him at meals. There 
are numerous data which seem to indicate that the 
clericalizing of the Mandtean cult was carried 
furthest in the Persian settlement. Besides the 
title of the high priest, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire {7'astd) are Persian words 
— tdgd, hanzald, jyanddnid. The priest’s seal-ring 
(Siouffi, * le chaumiavar ’) bears the device, * Name 
of Y&war ziw& ’ ; had the inscription originated in 
Babylonia, it would have been ‘Name of Mandd 
d’hayyd,’ Again, while the Narratio of Ignatius 
(p. 23) sho\ys distinctly that the Mandocans ot Ba§ra 
knew nothin" of the practice of confessing to a 
priest, Siouffi’s informant, who appears to have 
studied in Persia, tells of a form of confession 
according to which the sinner, upon making a 
penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three times 
receives absolution for the same sin, i.e., he is 
assured of the remission of future penalty; but 
after the third time further transgi-ession can be 
expiated only by certain good worlS. The passage 
of the Genzd to which appeal is made iii support 
of this ordinance simply enjoins that '^the devout 
shall thrice ‘re-erect’ apostates or transgressors 
before casting them out of the community. 

Final redaction of the Genzd writings.— 
Persian loan-words aa‘e found even in the oldest 
Mandsean texts, but names like Ydwar (* friend,’ 
^helper’), Sftm, and Bahrdm (Verethraghiia) could 
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sQ0d, ‘mounting up/ ‘ascent/ consists exclusively 
ofsuch recitations, and is desi^ued to help the souls 
of the departed if in their journey or flight to 
the better world they should be^ stopped by evil- 
disposed spirits or because of their own sins. The 
imagination of the Mandseans gave itself with zest 
to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
through which the soul must pass. Each station is 
pictured as a place where the adherents of a false 
religion, or various classes of sinful men, are kept 
in ward and punished, the term applied to such a 
place being or mattartA, ?'.e. ‘ward,® ‘place 

of custody,® * prison.’ Some of the descriptions con- 
tain features taken from Parsi-Onostic sources, as, 
the ‘ gates’ of the pl.anets situated one above 
the other (mentioned as Mitliraic in Origen, c. Cols, 
vi. 22 ; cf. BIS, p. xii), or the guardian spirits who 
come to meet the soul, and — in the latest Gcn^<l 
texts— the tree of life, the balance in which the 
soul is weighed, the judge of the dead, etc. [ME, 
p. 195 f. I so, in the Vatican Divdn, beasts of prey 
lie in wait for the soul). The souls of the devout 
pass all the wards without molestation, because, 
according to the tractates of the Genzd which 
describe the ascension (x. K and iv. L), they give 
the * name and sign ’ that they have ‘ taken from 
the waves of the water/ i,6, iJecause they profess 
the Mandiean faith and thus show that they belong 
to the world of light. In place of this name and 
sign, however, the hymns of the Genzd (about 120 
pieces), all of which lind their themes in the destiny 
of the soul, its imprisonment in the bod5% its release, 
and its journey home to the world of light, insist 
rather upon the necessity of good works; with 
these was probably associated a devout spirit (cf., 
e.g,y L lOi. 3 : ‘ I loved the Life, and Mandd d’hayy^ 
dwelt in my heart’). It is but seldom, however, 
that we dna in these hymns even a few words re- 
ferring to the religious practice of the Mand®ans 
or to the * Jordan.’ The explanation of this curious 
fact w^ take to be as follows. The niassegtd for 
the dead is in reality a Mandsean imitation of a 
corresponding ceremony in the Parsi religion. Ac- 
cording to Parsi doctrine, the soul, after leaving 
the body, is received by its own good thoughts, 
words, and works— which assume the form of a 
beautiful maiden — and by them is led across the 
narrow Chinvat bridge, or guarded against other 
objects of fear. Now the hymns in the Genzd are 
simply imsseqtd hymns, i.e., they were composed 
for use in the Mandsean ceremony. They are the 
work of Mandacan wtiters, as cannot be doubted in 
view of the matter incori>orated in them, but in 
composing them the writers must have let theii* 
thoughts be guided by the example of the Parsi 
ceremony and the l®arsi texts. 

^ Maudeean poetry. — Although the majority of 
the Mandsean hymns can lay little claim to real I 
. wetic merit, they show at least that the Mandmans 
aid not deal with their religious knowledge on 
purely intellectual lines, bnb found source 

of true emotion, and the spirit that inspires them 
seems to he one of sincere and genuine emotion. 
As a specimen of the nmsseqtd hymns we give here 
one of the most pleasing (L 89 f.); it should be 
premised that the use of the expression ‘ my con- 
tiiot ® rests upon the idea that the soul is entangled 
in the body and in its earthly conditions generally 
—an entanglement that is dissolved at death. 

L * X .rejoice I How my heart doth rejoice I How I 
my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of * 

I fly and rgo. At the ward of SftmeS f‘ the sun >] I arrived. 

I utter a call : ‘ W ho taketh me past the ward of SHmeS ? ” 

**Thy merit and thy works and tliine alms and thv well-dointr 
take thee past tne ward of A:, u ’ 

Strophes 2, 3, .4, and 5 art* all mere repetitious of the lir.st, 
oxQept that for same^ they j-ultstitute respectivelv the moon, 
andRflhd. The hvnm then i»rocewlij : 

. ■ i ^ How my heart doui rejoical How i 


! rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of the Life. 

I fly and I go. I arrived at the water-brooks. As I antvecl 
at the water-brooks, the radiant beam (? xv) -iniK) came forth to 
meet me. He took me by my right hand and led me through 
the water-brooks. They [the celestial beings appointed for the 
purpose] brought splendour and clothed me with it; they 
brought their light and wrapped me round with it. Life reclined 
upon life, and found its own life ; its own life it found.’ 

Here follow a few sentences composed of ancient formiihe ; 
their construction and, in part, their sense are ditlicult to 
make ouL 

30. The Mandseans under Sasanian rule.— The 
Mandmans never played a part in the field of 
politics. As long as they w'ere allowed to about 
their daily tasks without interference, their frame 
of mind was one of entire content. They were in 
no sense a warlike people, and their whole history, 
as well as their literatui’e, shows that they were 
able to ofter only a weak resistance to persecution 
and attacks upon their religion. 

Babylonia, in the period preceding its conquest 
by the Arabs, belonged to the empire of the Sasani- 
an s. We cannot say whether the Mandnean hatred 
of the Jews was kindled by documents embodying 
an anti- Jewish Gnosis ; it may perliaps date from 
the first half-century of our era, when a number of 
rapacious Jewish satraps, as r.clated by Josephus 
{Antxyiil. ix. 1 if. [§310fi;, .ed, JJiese]), provoked 
the whole population to an outbreak against them- 
selves and their compatriots. 

The Sasanians persecuted the Manichmans and 
the Christians who adhered to Koine, but they 
spared the Ne.storian Church, which was subject 
to the State, and the peaceable Mandseans. The 
latter, however, were sometimes ill-treated by 
Christian monks who went to them as missionaries. 
In the Genzd (xvi. K) we find an account of tlie 
Koman Catholic clergy and \vorship, and (i. and 
ii. R) we are told that the attempts to convert the 
Mandeeaiis were not always carried out ‘with 
sweetness’ — with discourses and promises — but 
were also supported by force. In that satrapy, 
doubtless, tlie Nestorian Church had at one time 
sufficient influence to have the soldiery employed 
on its behalf ; and, accordingly, we reaa (B 28. 16) ; 

‘When He [the ‘Saviour Jesus’] compels you, say, “ We are 
thine ” ; bub in your hearts acknowledge Him not, and. denj’' not 
the word of your lord, the exalted king of light; for hiaden 
things are not manifest to the lying Messiah.' 

31. In the period of the Arabian invasion ; mi- 
g^ation.-*-®rhen (c. A.d. 650) came the incursion of 
the Muslim Arabs, and the collapse of the Sasanian 
empire. Certain late portions of the Genzd make 
reference to the gate and the demons of the planet 
Mars, ‘Nirig [Nergal] who is called the Arab 
AbdalA® 

* The whole earth is made subject to his throne ’ ; to his 
followers all things fall a prey ; * day after daj^ they make war 
and shed blood, and are ever an oppression to the tribe of the 
souls, and to the great family of the Life ’ ; ‘ and there are also 
many souls of the great family of the Life who go over to them, 
anddeny the name of the Life. . . .’ Intheir distress the devout 
Mandseans comforted themselves with the thought that the 
wicked 'Abdala had fallen into one of the infernal prisons, 
where his followers take him to task, asking why they now 
suffer torments in the realm of darkness while * the servants of 
the alien [i.e. Manda d’hayyfe], against whom we drew the 
sword, mount up to the world of light’ {MR, p. 162 f.). 

It must have been about this period, in the Yth 
or 8th cent. A.D., that most of the Mandseans, 
having reached the limits of endurance, gave way 
before the Muslim. Arabs, and migrated from 
Babylonia to the adjacent districts of Persia. It 
is possible that the minority, as found later on the 
Euphi'ates and the Tigris, had for a time ostensibly 
adopted Islam, or that they concealed themselves 
among the adjoining marshes. 

32. R^toration of the cultus.— Tractate xxvii. K 
may be interpreted as a summons to a meeting of 
the Mandtean communities either on the banks of 
the rivers of Klmzistan or (after peace had been 
re.stored) in their old home ; it i.s a manifesto in 
which ‘ we, the Tarinidds,’ turn with prayer aud 
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r.M’iiv.tio:! j'o the Mandn^aiis of both sexes to urge 
: ro i'ulii! their religious duties. The people 
are to come on Sundays to the temple (lit. ‘ dwell- 
ing’ ; down to iiiodcrn times it was nothing more 
than a small liouse with gabled roof), where, in 
becoming order, they are to stand praying behind 
the Tarmidils, to take part in the communion, etc. 
This tractate is unmistakably one of the very latest 
compositions in the Gcnzdt and is a documentary 
witness to the rise of an ecclesiastical organization 
among the Mandmans. In earlier texts the term tar- 
mtdt (for n'D‘?n), like the corresponding word ixadyiraL 
in the NT, means simply ‘believeiV ; but by this 
time it was the name which the priests applied to 
themselves. The institution of Sunday, as is shown 

by its designation as haMahhd cf. 

Peshitta of Mt 28^), was adopted by the Mandeeans | 
from * Syro-Christian usage, though, of course, i 
through the medium of documents of whose origin 
they were ignorant. The manifesto urges the due 
observance of the day {Mitt PP- 88 , 90). The 
religious ceremonies enjoined are those of old: 
immersion, performed by the individual himself or 
applied by parents to children, the stretching forth 
of the right hand, and the partaking of communion- 
bread. Everything’ is as yet quite primitive, in 
harmony with the fact that the tarmidSt ‘ priests,’ 
are still hardly distinguishable from the malfdn^t 
‘teachers,’ reverence for whom had been enjoined 
in the moral code (cf. § 13 ). 

33 . Introduction of new ceremonies by the 
priests.— -In the period that immediately followed 
the priests formed themselves into an organized 
body and gradually amplified the religious cere- 
monial with rites requiring the co-operation of an 
official celebrant, or, at least, elaborated such rites 
fi-om the traditional usages, and conjoined them 
with the simple ceremonies of earlier times. Even 
towards the close of the period of the Genzd as 
attested in the latest sections of that work (cf. 
3flit p. 104), we find, besides the rite of marking 
the forehead with water from the river, a sign 
made with oil ; a certain mixture was prescribed, 
and was to be prepared and applied by the priests. 
The draught of ‘living’ water was duplicated, 
being taken once from the individual’s own hand 
and once from the priest’s bowl {qantnd). The 
priesthood ventured even to institute, in addition 
to the ordinary communion-bread, a host of higher 
order, the ‘ superior pphtd* which was reserved for 
themselves and the Salinan^s (see below). They 
^so instituted a sacrament for the dying (cf. Mitt 
p. 82),; and, in addition to the 'iiia.sscqtd of the dead, 
one for the living. The latter was an eight days’ 

. ceremony, and conferred upon the person concerned 
the title of Mmdnd tdbd, ‘ blessed perfect one,’ as 
well as priestly rank ; he was thenceforward re- 
garded as dead to the world, and bad to' abstain 
from sexual intercourse. The ordinary immersions 
performed by the individual Mandsean as time and 
opportunity permitted — every day, morning and 
evening (Le-Gouz, Voyarje ei ohscrvationst p. 301), 
or only on Sundays and feast days, and the days 
preceding them (Siouffi, La Religion des Soubbas, 
p. 83) — could still be regularly performed without 
priestly assistance. About this time, however, an 
armual festival was introduced at which all the 
members of a community assembled upon the bank 
of a river. This celebration, conducted by a priest, 
included, in its first part, all the .ceremonies requir- 
ing to be performea in the river and with river 
water ; but here the priest, using his right hand, 
submerged the layman three times ; thrice, too, 
he made the sign upon the recipient’s forehead, 
and thrice, mth his own hand, gave him water to 
drink (Qolasfdt foL 9., 32 ff.). .Further, the first 
immersion of children how assumed the^form, of a 


baptism administered by a priest witlj one or two 
assistants (for texts and references bearing upon 
those baptisms cf. MB, pp. 221-224). 

34 . Ceremonies wrongly interpreted by Euro- 
peans. — Tiie assertion that the hlaiidmans worship 
the cross rests upon references in the Narratio of 
Ignatius a Jesu (p. 38), and is due to misap])re- 
hension. What actually takes place is that at 
great festivals a priest of higher rank sticks a few 
cane rods into the ground close together and cross- 
wise, and that he renders homage to this symbol. 
The structure is termed ‘ beams of s[ileiKlour,’ and 
may thus be regarded as symbolizing the world of 
li^t. 

Reports dating from the 17th cent, agree in 
stating that it was the practice of the Mandseans 
in Basra to sacrifice a fowl once a year, and Jean 
Th 6 venot writes that he himself had witnessed ‘ la 
sacrifice de la poule ’ on the 2 nd of November 1665. 
Since, however, the Mandccan religion does not per- 
mit animal sacrifices, such statements refer in all 
likelihood to the fowl whose blood was used in 
preparing the special host mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Siouffi, the ‘ superior pehtd^ was made 
but once a year, and was in the form of baked 
wheaten cakes, each of which was sprinkled on 
both sides with four drops of sesame oil and four 
drops of the blood of a newly-killed pigeon. The 
dead bird was afterwards buiied in the temple, 
presumably with a view to ratifying its slaughter 
as a sacred act. The act was thus in no sense a 
sacrifice, and it is so little in keeping with the 
fabric of the Mandaean cult that its institution can 
be characterized only as a gross blunder on the 
part of the priests. 

35 . The priestly hierarchy; an order of con- 

fession in the Persian settlement.— The priestly 
system included the following grades : pupils, who 
were in training from their fifth or seventh year ; 
assistants employed in the sacred ceremonies j 
priests, who had to pass an examination and be 
ordained ; and high priests, chosen by the ordinary 
priests from their own number. The name applied 
to an assistant (and perhaps also to a pupil) was 
igandd or Skandd (cf. MSt p. 169), and to a priest, 
tarmiddt while a high priest bore the Persian title 
of ganzibrdt ‘ treasureiv Each priest had his own 
dishes and table, and partook of food and drink 
apart from the others ; but his wife, by a special 
consecration, might sit with him at meals. There 
are numerous data which seem to indicate that the 
clericalizing of the Mandoean cult was carried 
furthest in the Persian settlement. Besides the 
title of the high priest, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire {rasid) are Per.sian words 
— tdgds Icanzaldt jianddmd. The priest’s seal-ring 
(SioufB, ^ le chaumiavar ’) bears the device, ‘ Name 
of y^war zlw^ ’ ; had the inscription originated in 
Babylonia, it would have been ‘Name of Mandd 
d*hayy 6 .’ Again, while the Narratio of I^atins 
(p. 23) shows distinctly that the Mandocans of Ba^ra 
knew nothin^’, of the practice of confessing to a 
priest, Siouffi’s informant, who appears to have 
studied in Persia, tells of a form of confession 
according to which the sinner, upon making a 
penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three times 
receives absolution for the same sin, i.e., he is 
assured of the remission of futuie penalty ; but 
after the third time further transgression can he 
expiated only by certain good The. passage 

of the Genzd to which appeal is made in 'support 
of this ordinance simply enjoins that^the devout 
shall thrice ‘re-erect’ apostates or transgressors 
before casting them out of the community. 

36 . Final redaction of the Genzft writings.— 
Persian loan-words are found even in the oldest 
Mandsean texts, but names like Y^war (‘friend,’ 
‘helper’), Sto, and Bahram (Verethraghna) could 
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hardly have come into voftue fi-nioiip: tli© Man<Ia'ans 
except ou Pei'idan iiioil. When, accordingly, in 
many tractates Ave find these names taking the 
])la(‘e of the uiidonbtedly move ancient MaudCi 
(riiayye, and Avhen wo observe that in others, in 
passages wlieve the bearer of that epithet is men- 
tioned, it is added that lie is also called Sfim, 
Y 4 war, etc., it seems highly probable that most of 
the tractates in the Gmzd underwent their final 
redaction, i.e. attained their iiresent form, in the 
Persian province, 

37 . Religious decadence ; obsolescence of the 
language. — By the time when the'Abbasid khalifs 
had established peace and order thronghont their 
domains, the Mandman religion had passed its 
zenith. The desire for knowledge and the spirit 
of enthusiasm were quenched ; the theological 
activities that had been earnestly directed towards 
a solution of life’s enigmas had spent themselves, 
and had given place — as in the writers of the 
Drd^S d^'inalM and the Sidrd d^Yahyd — ^to placid 
dialectics and fable-making. The soul which 
knew that it had come forth from a better world 
and would again behold its primal abode was no 
longer a well-spring of sacrea lyric ; the Mandtean 
had, in fact, become familiarized with his faith, 
and was now anxious simply to bring his store of 
ancient hymns into order, to keep it intact, and to 
use it properly. Tt was in this ^jeriod that the 
Mandaeans gathered their UTitings into collections, 
and composed the liturgical directions or regula- 
tions comprised in the Qolastd, the Marnagp. 
Formulan'y^ and tlie Paris Dtvdn, Moreover, living, 
as they now did, in isolated groups among peoples 
of other faiths, they gi'adually lost the use of their 
ancestral dialect, and Arabic, which had made 
its way into these districts, became their ver- 
nacular, tho^'h Mandman stiU maintained its 
place in religious worship. In the process of 
organizing the ritual every ceremony came to be 
introduced and concluded With recitations from 
the sacred books j in the numeqid, indeed, the 
recitations constituted the main element, and, 
accoriling to Siouffi, this ceremonial, designed to 
succour tlie departed, lasted for seven days. Since, 
however, tlie teachings of the Genzd required all 
believers to enga^re in such recitations, the priests 
endeavoured, by instructing the young, to confer 
upon the laity the ability' to read and, as far as 
possible, to understand the texts, although their 
own learning was doubtless almost wholly confined 
to a knowledge of the liturgy and a traditional 
understanding of their own language. 

38 . The Sabiaiis of the Qur’an; Mughtasila 
and Mandseans. — Tn the (Jiir’an we find three 
passages (ii. 59, v. 73 ; ef. xxii. 17) in which the Jews, 
the Na^ara?ans (Christians), and the §abians are 

. assured of religious toleration. The famous INIuslim 
scliolar al-Mas'ildi, writing in the 10th cent., speaks 
of Chaldsean or Babylonian §abians ‘whose rem- 
nants live td-day in villages among the swamps 
between Wasit and Basra,’ states that in their 
prayers they turn to the* pole-star and Capricorn, 
and describes them as ‘those who wear girdles’ 
(S. de Saey, Notices ct extraits, ym, i. [1810] 132 ff,). 
The Manda*aiis turned tow’^ards the north, and 
wore the girdle. Moreover, the Kitdb al-Fihrist 
(p, 340, 1. 26) states that the Sabians of the 
marshes are the Mnghtasila, a word meaning 
* those who wash themselves,’ and it also declares 
that they wash all their food — a practice which, so 
far at leiist as fiesh-food is concerned, is also en- 
joined in the Genzd. To these Mughtasila, how- 
ever, the same writer ascribes a doctrine of dualism 
thing quite unknown in tlie Mandsean docu- 
ments ; ana he also states that many of them still 
worship the stars, while, on the other hand, the 
; guariwa^ qf toleration in the Qni^an assumes that 


the Silbians believe in One God (and in the Last 
Judgment), To account for these references to 
the Muglitasila there £;eem to be ( wo alternative 
hypotheses at our disposal : w'e mny suppose either 
that tlie Sabiaus of the marshes were rle-sccndauls 
of that gronj;) of originally heathen baptists of 
Babylonia which did not siiare the religious de- 
velopment of the Mandreans, or that sonic of the 
Mandseans had taken refuge from the Arabs in 
the swamps (§ 31 ), and there, while adhering to 
their custom of bathing and washing, had adopted 
new and alien doctrines. For further particulars 
regarding the Muglitasila cf. art. Elkesaites, 
vol. V. p. 268. 

The passages in the Qur’an and the name 
‘ Sabians ’ would apply most approximately to the 
Mandseans. The Mandaeans, in speaking of their 
practice of immersion, always employ forms of 
the verbal root as, c.g., in R 286. 1 ; p'xja 

priwai, ‘Avho immerse their sons and their 
daughters ’ ,* by their Arab neighbours they were 
termed Subba down even to recent times, and in 
European accounts dating froin the 17th cent, 
they were called ‘ Sahbi,’ ‘ Sabbei,’ ‘ Sabi,’ ‘ Sabfei ’ 
—the termination being that of the Ital. or Lat. 
plural. The name may formerly have covered the 
Mughtasila as Avell, and the latter possibly also 
came under the references of the Qur’an. As 
regards the Mandseans, we have already seen that, 
as an outcome of the doctrine of the king of light, 
they had become monotheists, and that they be- 
lieved in a future retribution. 

39 . Ostensible Christianity of the Mandaeans.— 
The toleration extended to the Sfibians by no 
means secured for the Mandteans a condition of 
life satisfactory in every respect. In course of 
time — perhaps more than once — circumstances 
arose in which they thought it better to he re- 
garded as Christians. As, however, besides the 
name of ‘ Mand^y 6 ,’ they had also adopted that by 
which the Christians Avere knoAvn, viz. ‘ N^dr4y6 ’ 
— rin the Genzd the latter is actually used more 
frequently than the former— it would demand no 
great effort on their part to say that they were 
Christians. If, e.g», they no longer wished to he 
regarded as akin to the Sabians dwelling in the 
marshes, or if they hoped ’to evade a tax imposed 
specificaily oh the Sabians, they wonld profeibly 
assume the Christi^ name without misgiving. 
According to Ignatius a Jesu {Narratio, i., a 
chapter written by himself), the Mandaeans of 
Basra believed that Muhammad had granted 
them a document guaranteeing their safety, but 
that his successors had not respected it. Ignatius 
also states that the Mandmans Avere formerly 
united AAuth the Chaldaean Ciiristians, but that, 
about one hundred and seventy years before his 
time, they had renounced the authority of the 
Babylonian patriarch and abandoned the name of 
‘Christians.’ If Ave qualify this statement by 
saying that the Mandman communities had at one 
time joined hands Avith the Church— though only 
for a Avhile— it Avill be quite correct. 

The Arabian writer, ?am2» Igfahani (belonging, like the two 
Arabian writers already cited, to the lOth cent.), affirms that 
the true ^^bians, i.e, those whom the Qur’an has in view, were 
heretical Obristians, ‘living bet^^een the deseH and the 
swamps.* This opinion may have arisen from a fusion of vague 
reports about the Mandeeans and the Mughtasila, and it miglit 
possibly be taken as indirect evidence that as early as the lOth 
cent, the Mandseans desired to be regarded as Ciiristians. On 
the other hand, a Muslim might quite well think of all the 
Sabians, by reason of their baptistic practices, as belonging to 
the Christian body. 

The Mandaeans as ‘Christians of St. John.’ 
—The Portuguese monks through Avhose reports 
the existence of the Jilandseans Avas first made 
known in Europe asserted that they Avere descended 
from the disciples of John the Baptist (cf. a letter 
from Pietro della Valle, dated June 1622), and 
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from that time, in treatises and text-books of 
Church History, they have been refeired to and 
regarded (on the ground of Ac 18-® 19^®'*) as Chris t- 
iani S. loannis, ‘Christians of St. John.’ It 
\vas not 'without some support from their own 
side that this designation gained currency. A 
number of Mandreans who had transferred their 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church visited 
Rome in the period between 1652 and 1660, and 
Abraham Echellensis, who cultivated a most 
friendly intercourse with them in order to gain 
the fullest possible information regarding their 
characteristics and doctrine, was told hy them 
that their people called themselves ‘Nasarjeans 
of Yahya’— though in Arabic only, the qualifying 
phrase perhaps meaning that they did not call 
themselves so in their own religious language, or 
among themselves, but that they adopted the name 
only in their intercourse with people of a different 
faith ; at all events the phrase implies that they 
did not speak of themselves as kristidn^ (R 55. 14, 
282. 12). 

John the Baptist is mentioned in a single tractate 
only (cf. § II), 'which long lay almost unnoticed 
by the Mandseans, but at length, when the final 
additions and a number of titles to the writings of 
the Genzd came to be formulated (R 57. 23, 188. 
26, 213. 10, 218. 23), a period opened in which the 
Mandoeans turned to the figure of the Baptist 
with intense interest, and it is worthy of note 
that his old name Ydhann^ (which they pronounce 
Yhhfinfi) was now expanded to Yahy^-YOhann^, 
or was sometimes simply superseded by Yahyfi. 
Yahyfi is the Arabic form of the name — the form 
by -which the Baptist is mentioned and highly ex- 
tolled in the Qur’an (iii. 34, vi. 85, xix. 1^-15). 
May we not, therefore, venture to suppose that 
the reason why the writers of this period bring 
John into such prominence and make him a hero 
of their people was that they had already begun to 
refer to him, in the presence of the Muslim authori- 
ties, as the prophet of their religion t Henceforth 
they could claim, whenever and wherever they 
thought fit, to rank as ‘Nfis6rfiy5 d’Yahy^’— a 
name which, to all except themselves, could mean 
nothing else than ‘ Christians of John.’ 

Finally, they are said actually to have introduced 
the name of Yahyfi-Yfihfina into their baptismal 
formula, and "to have done so, in fact, by speaking 
of the rite itself as having been instituted by God, 
by Mandfi d’hayy5, and % John (cf. MB, p. 225, 
on Siouffi’s authority). This innovation would 
seem to be best explained as a result of the lesson 
constantly impressed upon the Mandseans by 
Roman Catholic missionaries during the 17th cent., 
viz, that their baptism 'was only the baptism of 
John mentioned in Ac 18®® 19®, and as a counter- 
stroke to the attempts to bring them within the 
Roman Catholic fold, 

41. In the period of the Portuguese ascendancy 
in the Persian Gulf.-— In the 16th cent, the Portu- 
guese dominated the Indian Ocean, establishing 
themselves securely at Goa on the Indian and at 
Muscat on the Arabian coast, and in the harbours 
of Ceylon. They forced their way into the Persian 
Gulf, and on the coast of Persia made the island 
of Hormuz the base of their military forces ; and 
with the pasha of the district of Basra they reached 
an agreement hy which, in return for annual gifts, 
he permitted them to have a trading- station in 
Ba§ra, and promised to protect it. The Portuguese 
soldiers and traders were everywhere followed by 
the Jesuits, who founded missions, and secured 
the government of such settlements as ‘ Christian 
territories’ according to the regulations of the 
Inq^uirition. Thus Portuguese monks came to 
Ba|ra, where they obtained a house and made one 
of its rooms into a ehurehi their hope being to win 


for the Roman faith more particularly the schis- 
matic (Nestorian and Armenian) Christians living 
in the district. Their attention, however, would 
soon be attracted by the Mandeeans, for the number 
of the latter in Ba§ra and its neighbourhood in 
the 17th cent, was still estimated at 14,000-15,000, 
while in the city itself they are said to have formed 
the majority of the population (Le-Gouz). Decades 
may have elapsed, however, before the monks 
learned that the ‘Sabbi’ held John the Baptist in 
honour and baptized their children, and so came 
to believe that this haptistic peo^de were already 
semi-Christians, and needed only a little instruc- 
tion in order to become good Catholics. The 
Dismrsus which Ignatius issued as a supplement 
to the Narratio provides the arguments to be 
employed in persuading the Mandcean priests ; but 
the latter were not to be won over by such simple 
means. Thereupon the missionaries, bent upon 
gaining their end, induced the pasha to order the 
Sahbi, under threat of fines or bodily penalties, to 
attend the Roman Catholic place of worship and 
observe Sunday accordiug to tlie Christian practice 
of resting from servile work on that day. In this 
way the work of conversion was set on foot, sup- 
posed, ho-wever, hy doles of food and clothing to 
the children of the poorer Mandieans. 

About this time the Mandfean communities suf- 
fered a consid erable loss from anoth er cause. In the 
early years of the 17th cent, the Portuguese found 
that their commercial monopoly on the Persian 
coast was challenged, and by way of strengthen- 
ing their powers of defence they resorted to uiie 
employment of mercenaries. To the Portuguese 
cantonments the Mandjeans are said to have 
flocked in vast numbers from Basra, and, no 
doubt, from Persia also— people who, of course, 
had tlxere barely managed to live. In their new 
capacity they were instructed in the Christian 
faith and received Christian baptism (Le-Gouz, 
della Valle). 

The fortified inshore island of Hormuz, which 
commanded the entrance to the Persian Gulf, was 
invested by British merchantmen and the military 
forces of the ‘Duke’ of Shiraz in 1622, and sur- 
rendered on the 1st of May of that year. The 
prestige of the Portuguese; was at an end ; their 
missionaries withdrew from Basra, and the Mand- 
seans once more enjoyed freedom in their religious 
services. Of the Christian converts some embraced 
Islam, while the rest reverted to their ancestral 
faith — ‘ et ne s’en conserva pas quatre Chretiens ’ 
(Le-Gouz). 

42. In Basra in the time of Ignatius a Jesu. — 
The place of the Portii^ese Jesuits was taken by 
an Italian mission of Discalced Carmelites under 
the leadership of Ignatius a Jesu. Within a few 
years Ignatius came to realize that great or lasting 
results would never be secured among the Mand- 
seans while they lived in Persia, and he devised 
the plan of persuading them to emigrate to Christ- 
ian territories. From the Portuguese viceroy in 
the Indian Ocean he obtained a guarantee that 
Mandseans who so desired would receive grants of 
land in the colonies under the viceregal authority, 
on condition that they would give their allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Tlie ofier of 
settlements in Ceylon was accepted by many who 
were eventually rejected because they insisted 
upon being allowed to take their priests with them 
and to remain loyal to their faith ; but, notvrith- 
standing this, a number of Mandseans were sent 
forth, such migrations having taken place, as has 
been ascertained by Assemani from (focuments of 
the Congregatio de propaganda fide, in the years 
16^, life, 1646/ and 1650. The whole afiair, 
ho-wever, came to very little, and all that Ignatius 
himself says of it is that he had once sent to the 
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viceroy of Goa a number of men who were to act 
as the spokesmen of their people, and also to look 
for suitable residences in Ceylon, and that at length 
other fifty Mandjcans, some of them with their 
wives ancf children, had set out for Muscat. It 
may be remarked that between 1638 and 1658 the 
Portuguese were gradually expelled from Ceylon 
by the Dutch. 

43. Numerical strength of the Mandsean com- 
mimities in the 17th century. — Information regard- 
ing the numerical strength of the Mandseans and 
their difiusion in the contiguous provinces of 
Turkey and Persia — as found, probably, m the 
first half of the 17th cent.— is provided by a map 
published in Paris by Melchisedech Tli^venot in 
1663, This map, which, unfortunately, bears no 
date, embraces the area throughout which the 
Mandaoan communities were scattered, and gives 
on its lower margin a list of the townships in which 
they were located and the number of families in 
each community. AVe find an aggregate of 3279 
families living in 3 1 settlements. By far the largest 
figure, exactly 2000, is conjoined with S^iwaiza, 
in Persia ; ^ next conies 'Pna with 600 families and 
Ba§ra with 400, then one place with 60, two with 
30, and others with numbers ranging from 2 to 20, 
while to four place-names a dotted line is attached, 
and to several others only a stroke. We shall 
thus hardly err in assuming a total of some 3400 
families. 

Reports of European travellers since 1650. 

—Ignatius a Jesu left Basra in 1050 or 1651, and 
the Ciiristiaus no longer endeavoured to ivin the 
Mandosans for the Churcli. It is true that 
the mission-house was not abandoned, and that 
the banner of the Cross continued to wave from its 
roof, while the pasha still received liis annual gift j 
but, when Jean Tli4venot lodged there in 1665, he 
found that it was tenanted omy by a single Italian 
monk, and that the church stood open foi; prayer 
not only to Europeans, but to Nestorian aiid 
Armenian Christians. Shortly afterwards, when 
the station had once more been brought into work- 
ing order, its director, the Carmelite Archangelus 
a S. Theresia, was obliged to expend a consider- 
able sum of money to procure Mandsean MSS for 
Icobert Huntington, who lived in Aleppo from 1 
to 1681. The vendors were a couple of | 
Mandseans, one of whom had to be assurecL upon 
oath that his co-religioni.sts should never hear of 
the transaction, while the other had become a 
convert to Islam. 

A long period then elapsed during which little 
or no information regarding the Mandoeans readied 
Europe. Paragraphs devoted to them (and often 
referred towencydlopeedias) in J. Chardin, Vovaaes, 
etc. (Pans, 1686 tf.), and E. Kaempfier, Amccnl 
tatum, etc., fasc. v. (Lemgow, 1712), simply repeat 
Mcoants prevw^ly published. In 1765 Carsten 
Inebuhr visited Ba^a and found that only a few 
Sabians ^ lived there ; he had their alphabet 
feansCTibed for him by a smith. Naval Lieu- 
tenant OriMby, the friend of J. K. Wellsted, 

I?" j’'® and ascer. 

temod that the Mandsans had a cominunitv with 
a priest m that city, though neitlier there nor 
e^where eonld he learn anj-thing about them but 
the most meagre details. 

j® informa- 

won regarding the Mandseans was the German 
Oiientalist. H. Petermann, who, in the spring of 
18o4, spent three months in Sfiq es-&yQkh on^the 
•learned the Mandason languaere from 


mtera company was pennitted to be present at a 
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number of ceremonies, including the five days* 
baptismal festival. At length, however, a much, 
^’’eater addition to our knowledge was contributed 

g the information wdtli which a grandson of this 
JiyH gratified the curiosity of N. Siouffi, French 
vice-consul at Baghdad, in 1875. The fullness and 
accuracy of the communications are explained by 
the fact that the informant, before embracing 
Christianity when about twenty-five, had received 
an education qualifying him to become a Mand* 
?ean priest, but it is necessary to state that his 
account of the Mandsean doctrines and legends 
was wholly dependent upon a late version, from 
which every diflSculty had been expunged (cf. 
MB, pp. 17--19), and that he could describe the 
methods and customs of his people only in their 
most recent phases of development. 

45. The Mandeeans in the loth century.— The 
booKS of Petermann and Sioum contain observa- 
tions from which we may learn how the Mand- 
seans had fared in the long interval from the 
17th cent., and it would seem that in this period, 
too, the vicissitudes of their ordinary life were due 
to suffering and want. About the year 1800 
30 families in Shushter alone are said to have 
seceded to Islam, and ‘ many Mandseans ’ are re- 
ported to have done so about 1825. The great 
pestilence which ravaged Persia and Mesopotamia 
in 1831 carried off the entire priesthood with the 
exception of two igandds, and at some unspecified 
date the Mandseans forsook Ba§ra owing to its 
deadly climate. In the vicinity of only 

26 families remained, all the rest ha\’ing removed 
because the river (Kercha) had almost completely 
dried up. Suq es-Siyuldi (which does not appear 
in the list subjoined to Th4venot*s map), or rather 
the village of Subbuye on the other side of the 
river, had become one of the main domiciles of 
the Mandaeans (the ‘Subba’), and was named 
after them. The district, however, was ruled 
by a Bedawin shaikh, who so afflicted the village 
with chicanery and extortion that about 200 of 
the 260 families composing the local Mandaean 
community abandoned it in 1853 and removed to 
Ammara on the Tigris, where the second largest 
community (about 100 families) had enjoyed a 
more favourable lot under Turkish rule. Peter- 
niann also mentions Quma, at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, with 40 families, 
and Muhaminara, on the Shatt al-’Arab below 
Ba^ra, with 4, as well as the ’Persian towns of 
Dizful with 80, and Shushter with 34. He makes 
an aggregate of about 560 families, with 10 
priests. Siouffi mentions other 11 settlements, 

6 in Turkish and 6 in Persian teiTitory, and his 
estimate of the total number of Mandseans is 
4000, of whom 1500 were males. These two 
enumerations bring us to the years 1854 and 1875 
respectively. Whether any Mandsean communities 
still exist the present \\mter is not in a position 
to say. 

Literature,— i. On the §abians, Mughtasila, and Mandeans : 

D, Chwolwlm, J)ie Ssabier und der Ssabis^nus, Petroerad. 
1866;^ G. Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine Sehr^n, 
Leipzig, 1S62, p. ISSff.; W. Brandt, Elchascti, do. pp. 
134-151 (gives information regarding the Arabic data, with 
translations, and discusses the question as to the origin of the 
Bab, practice of baptism). 

ji. On the i^n^ans in the 16th and 17^ centuries : ; 

^ » ^drratio 

V. eb jmvj-uiub \Jhristi(i7io¥um. Sunot^ Jounnis 

Cux adi^gitur Diseursus per modum Dialogi in quo confu^ 
tantur XXXIII.JSrrores eiusdem Xatimis, Rome, 1662 (the 
of the text consists of an earlier account which, with 
the Discursm, had probablv been written during the time of 
the Portuguese mission, and afterwards amended and supple- 
mented here and there by the Italian monks ; to this Iirnatius 
himself prefixed a new ‘first chapter* In which he states his 
views of the Mandasans— a view differing from that given in 
the original first chapter, now the second— and he also 
mserted his notes regarding the Dlvdn) ; F. de la Bonllaye- 
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Le-Gouz, Voyage et observations, Paris, 1662, ^Troyes and 
Paris, 1607, p. 291 flf. (chs. xliii.-xlix.) ; Jean Thdvenot, 
Suite du Voyage de Levant, Paris, 1674 (poBthumousljO, 
pp. 324-328; Melchisedech Th6venot, Relations de divers 
voyages, do. 1663-64 (large quarto, without continuous pagina- 
tion), pt. i., ‘Vera Delinatio Civitatis Bassorae’ (the map 
mentioned in § 43) ; Abraham Echellensis, JEtUychim patri- 
archa Alexandrinus vindicatus, ii. (‘ Be Origine noruinis 
Papfio ’), Rome, 1660, pp. 310-830. 

hi. Work? publ'shr-d in the 19lh cent, and later: J. R. 
Wellsted, T.-avy't tv th» City 0 / :/■. TA-s.'lon, 1840, 

i. 316 f. (from notes of Lieut, urin-'.-;. ; : H. Petermann, 
Reisen im Orient, 2 vol?., Leiuz’^r. 1 m'.-— i'.. 447-466; 

N. Siouffi, Etudes suv ia r-. ou Sabiens, leurs 

dogmes, leurs rnceurs, Paris, 1880 (on pp. 198-204 will be found 
an extract relating to the Mandseans from the Voyage en Russie, 
etc., of J. M. Lycklama a Nijeholt, Amsterdam, 1872-75, on 
which cf. MR, p. 12, note); T. NiSldeke, Mandicische G'ranu 
niatik, Halle, 1875, Introduction ; cf. also his art. in GGA, 
1869, pp. 481-601 ; K. Kessler, art. ‘Mandaeans,’ in EBr^, and 
‘ Mandaer,’ in PRE^ (cf. ME, p. 230 f.); M. Lidzbarski, 

‘ Uthra und Malakha,’ in Ormitalisehe Studien, Theodor iYu7- 
deke zum 70ten Geburtstag, Giessen, 1906, pp. 687-545 ; W. 
Brandt, Lie mandaische Religimx, Leipzig, 1889, Manddische 
Schriften, Gottingen, 1893. W. BraNDT. 

MANETHO. — This historian of Egypt was 
born at Sehennytus, the Theb-Neteret of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, and lived during the 
reigns of Ptolemy Lagi and Ptolemy Philadelphns. 
His name is probably the Gr. form of DlCt-en- 
Telmii, ‘Gift of ThOth’ — equivalent to the Gr. 
*Ep}i6do)pos, The following works have been attri- 
buted to him, some of them on doubtful authority : 
(1) AiyvTTTtaKdj (2) B/jSXos Sc6deos, (3) Tepct Bi/SXos, 
(4) imroixii, (5) Ilepl ioprwp, (6) llepi dpxatc/ioO 

Kal eCKTe^doLS, (7) Ilepi KaracrKev^s Kutpitav. His r^uta- 
tion rests upon the AlyvirtLaKd, a history of Egypt 
which he compiled at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphns. The first part of his work dealt 
with the mvtiiological era in the history of 
Egypt, and tne first eleven of the thirty historical 
dynasties; the second began with the Xllth 
dynasty, and ended with the XIXth ; the third 
comprised dynasties XX. -XXX. The work was 
written in Greek, and has, unfortunately, perished, 
with the exception of the list of kings, which has 
been preserved in corrupt and incomplete forms 
by Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and George the 
Syneellus. 

An examination of these king lists shows that 
in many particulars Julius Africanus and Eusebius 
do not agree in their rendering — i.e. in arrange- 
ment of the dynasties, in the lengths of the reig-ns, 
and in the total number of kings assigned to the 
various dynasties. According to Afncanus, 561 
kings reigned in about 6524 years, while, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, only about 361 kings reigned in 
4480 or 4780 years. The version of Afi'icanus is 
clearly the more accurate of the two, agreeing 
best with the monuments. It seems fairly certain 
that Africanus had access to the actual work of 
Manetho. The version of Eusebius was based on 
that of Africanus, and shows carelessness in the 
copying of ^tli names and figures. It will thus 
be seen that the work of Manetho must be re- 
ceived with some caution, for his king lists have 
become very comij)t ; and it is probaMe that the 
Christian writers who transmitted liis system, 
being anxious to reconcile it with the accepted 
Biblical chronology, have curtailed his lists to some 
extent. Nevertheless Manetho’s work remains the 
standard authority on Egyptian chronology, and 
upon it all attempts to restore that clironology 
must be based. 

The chief original authorities -wdth wliich his 
work may be compared are: (1) the Turin. Royal 
Papyrus — lamentably mutilated, and badly re- 
stored ; (2) the Tablet of Al^dos, containing a list 
of 76 kih^, dynasties I.-XiX.; (3) the Tablet of 
Saqq5rah^7 royal names in practically the same 
order as (2J; ana (4) the Tablet of Karnak,. con- 
taining a list of 61 kings—the eartoucliea are not 


arranged chronologically. The lists of Xlauetlio 
arc much more complete than any of these, and it 
is to liim that we owe the accei^ed distribution 
into dynasties. 

Opinions differ widely as to tlie value of his his- 
torical work. A period in wdiicli he was regarded 
as a mere fabricator was succeeded by one in which 
his authority was considered practically unim- 
peachable. Thus Ijenonnant says : 

‘He is now the iirst of all authorities for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of Ejjypt’ (Anc. Mist, of the East, 1. 
201 ). 

More modern authorities are sharply divided. 
Adverse opinion may be represented by Breasted’s 
sweeping dictum : 

*A late, careless and uncritical compilation, which can be 
proven wrong from the cort'?r"p'>''nr7’ v'.onuinents in the vast 
majori^ of oases where - ■. .. ■■ ■. . ha\e survived. Its 

dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout that they are 
not worthy of a moment’s credence, being often nearly or quite 
double the maximum drawn from contemporary monuments, 
and they will not stand th" sVghrest Their accuracy 

is now maintained only v u’a'.i;:.': iii.d i-;.:!stantly decreasing 
number of modern scholars ’ (Hist of Egypt, p, 23). 

This is so sweeping as to suggest bias at once ; 
and, when it is remembered that an exactly oppo- 
site judgment is pronounced by authorities of such 
standing as Maspero and blinders Petrie, its 
oracular tone becomes merely ridiculous. Maspero’s 
verdict is as folio V'S : 

‘ The system of Manetho, in the state in wliich it has been 
handed down to us by epitcniizers, has rendered, and continues 
to render, service to .-cience ; ir it is not the actual history of 
Egypt, it is ft sufficiently faithful substitute to warrant our not 
neglecting it when we wish to understand and reconstruct the 
sequence of events. His dynasties furnish the necessary frame- 
work for most of the events and revolutions, of which the monu- 
ments have preseiwed us a record’ (Dawn of Ciuilziaion, p. 
228). 

Still more emphatically favourable is Petrie’s 
judgment : 

* An authorit}’ of the highest order. . . . The internal evidence 
is also strong for the care given to his work and its precision. 

. . . Manetho has been often accused of double reckoning, by 
stating two contemporary dynasties or kings separately. 
Every instance in w.hich liiN- has been supposed has broken 
down when examined in detail. Not a single case of overlap- 
ping periods can be proved against him. On the contrary, 
there are tw'O excellent proofs of his care to avoid such errors* 
(Researches in Sinai, p. 171). 

Possibly the truth may lie somewhere between 
the two extreme opinions, and Manetho may be 
neither so careless as Breasted alleges nor so im- 
maculate as Petrie affirms. In any case, even his 
detractor.- (.•aiinot iifibrd to do without him; for 
every rceon^ti'uvtion of the history of Egypt is 
based, and will continue to be based, on the 
dynastic framework which he has provided. 

What system of dating we are to derive from 
his dynastic scheme and other sources is another 
question. Here also there is fundamental dis- 
agreement. As far back as 1580 B,C. there is 
practically no difierence between the various 
schemes of dating, and Egyptian chronology may 
be looked upon as settled with only a. few years’ 
margin of error up to that point. Beyond that 
lies chaos. The Berlin school, represented by 
Meyer and Breasted, dates the beginning of the 
1st dyn. at 3400 B.O,, and that of theXIIfch, fixed 
by astronomical data, at 2000 B.C. Wallis Budge, 
still clinging to Brugseh’s system, gives 4400 B.C. 
for the 1st dyn. and 2400 B. c. for the Xllth. Petrie 
gives 5510 B.C. for tlie 1st dyn., and, using the 
same astronomical data as the Berlin school, 3459 
B.C. for the Xllth. Here it is most unlikely that 
the truth lies between the two extremes, and 
Brugseh’s via media seems to lead nowhere. The 
gigantic gap between Petrie’s dates and those of 
Berlin is due to the fact that Petrie holds that the 
advocates of the shorter system have dropped a 
whole Sothic period of 1460 years out of their 
reckoning. If the astronomical foundation be 
sound, the truth must lie either with the short- 
est or with the longest system, and only further 
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researcb can clonr up tJic problem. Meanwhile the 
tendency lias l?een somewhat in the direction of the 
Berlin system, wliiclij according to Petrie, * defies 
all the history and the collateral facts whicli sup- 
port it' {Ancient Etjupt^ London, 1915, pt. i. p. 37) ; 
and Maiietlio's credit remains in suspense. 

In addition to his service to chronology, IManetlio 
has contributed, though only at secona-hand, two 
interesting traditions of Egyptian history. These 
are preserved by .Josephus (c. Apion, i. 26 f.), and 
give a somewhat nebulous account of the Hyksos 
invasion, and the narrative of the expulsion of a 
race of lepers and unclean persons, which may 
conceivably represent the Egyptian tradition of 
the Hebrew Exodus. 

Manetho’s chronological scheme is too long to 
be given in detail, but will be found, in part or in 
whole, in most of the Egyptian Histories— e.^., 
completely in Budge, Hist, oj- Egypt y i. 130-140. 

Literathri?. — I. P. Cory, Ancient Fragments^ London, 
1832, pp. 94-181; F. Lenormant, Ancient History of the East, 
do. Iw9, i, 196-201 ; J. Lieblein, Reoherches mr la chronotogie 
fgyi^imne, Cbrislaania, 1873 ; C. C. J. Bunsen, EgypVs Place 
in universal History, Eng. tr., London, 1848, i. 66-96 ; G. 
Maspero, The J>cmn of 'Civilization, Eng. tr., do, 1894, pp. 
226-230, 785^790; H. Brugsch, Eistoire d*Egypte, Leipzig, 
1869, i. 16-30, 287-293 ; W. M. F. Petrie, History of E^ypt, 
London, 1894, i. 16-23, Researches in Sinai, do. 1906 ; E. A. 
W. Budge, History of Egypt, do. 1902, i. 111-161, A ShoH 
History of the Egyptian People, do. 1914; E. de Rougd, 
‘ Examen de Vouvrage de M. le Chevalier de Bunsen,* in Annales 
de philosophie chr^tienne, xiii.-xvi. fl846-47J; J. H. Breasted, 
History of Egypt, London, 1906 ; R. M. Burrows, The Dis- 
coveries in Crete, do. 1908 ; H. R. Hall, Ancient Histoi'y of the 
Near East, do. 1913. JAMES BAIKIE. 

MANICHiEISM.— I. Sources.— Manicliaekm, 
the religion of ManI or Manes, is one of those 
systems which are usually classed together under 
the name of Gnosticism. The Manichcean religion 
arose in Babylonia about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. A.B., and during many generations exercised 
great influence both in the East and in the West. 
Of the literature of the Maniehseans very little has 
survived. The fragments of Maniohsean MSS which 
have lately been discovered in Central Asia present 
great difficulties of interpretation, so that, wliile 
they confirm much that was previously known, they 
do not enable us to form a connected idea of the 
subject.^ The attempts which have been made in 
modern times to prove that some well-known books, 
in particular certain of the Apocryphal Gospels and 
Acts, are of Manichrean origm must be pronounced 
wholly unsuccessful. Hence our information re- 
specting this reli^on is derived almost entirely 
from non- Maniohsean authors, most of whom wrote 
with an avowedly hostile purpose. As our conclu- 
sions must depend largely on the relative importance 
which we attach to the various sources, it is neces- 
sary first to give some account of them. They 
fall into four main groups: (1) Oriental Clnistian 
sources, (2) Zoroastrian source.s, (3) Western sources, 
{4} Muhammadan sources. 

(1) Oriental These have, in some 

respects, the greatest claim to consideration. The 
Aramtuc-speaking Christians of Syria and Meso- 
potamia were in race, in language, and in general 

1 l^ese fragments are written in various languages (Persian, 
Ttwkish, and Chinese). They have been published by P. W. K. 
Muller, * Handschriften-Xteste in Estrangela»Schrift aus Turian,* 
in SEA IF. 1904, p. 348flf„ and in AfiA IF, 1904, ’ Bin Doppelblatt 
aus einem manichaischen Hymnenbueb,’ in ABAW, 1912 (repub- 
lished separately, Berlin, 1913) ; A. von Le Coq, * Ein maniohaSefa- 
meurisebes Fragment aus rdiqut-Schahri/ln SBAW, 1908, p. 
3^ flP., * Eln christliches und ein manichaisches Manuekripti- 
fmgment m tiirkischer Sprache aus Turfan,’ ih„ 1909, p. 12023., 

* Dr. St^n s Turkish Khuastuanift fnsm Tnn-Huang, being a 
Cenf^on-prayer of the Manichteaa Audifcores/ in JRAS, 19H, 

■ p.. 277 ff. ; C. Salemann. Ein Bruckstiik mardtMiseksn Sekrift- 
gon* tm asiatisehen Mweunu Petrograd, 1904 (^Memoires de 

Impiriale des Scienoes, vui. vi. 6), Maniohdisehe 
: rnudm, i., do. 1908 (-Mimoires, vm. viii, 10), Manichceiea, 

■ ^?^1S issHailetin de VAeadAmie impiriale dea 
: " ^**^) * ChavBjan^ and P. Pelliot, * Dn traiW manlcb6en 

, J in J^,,19n (republished, Paris, 1912). 


culture nearly akin to the primitive INIauiclueaus, 
and had every opportunity of becoming well ac* 
quainted Avitfi tlie new religion. Unfortunately 
very little of their^tcfitiinony lias come dowm to us. 
Apnraates, in the first half of the 4th cent., the 
earliest Syriac author whose works have been pre- 
served in any considerable quantity,^ briefly alludes 
to Manichasism as a dangerous heresy : 

! ‘The children of darkness, the doctrine of the wicked Mani, 
who dwell in darkness like serpents, and practise Ohaldseism 
Ii'.c. astrology], the doctrine of Babel.’ 2 
More information may be gathered from the works 
of a yoiiimer contemporary of Aphraates, the well- 
known Ephraim of Nisibis, commonly^ called 
Ephraim Syrus. Beferences to Manichueism. are 
found in several of his writings, especially in a 
series of five discourses, entitled Letters to Hypatios,^ 
The treatise against Manichseisni composed by 
Gabriel, bishop of Hormizdsher, in the 6th cent., 
seems now to be lost.** Later Syriac writers, such 
as Theodore bar-TClioni ® and Barhebraeus,® do not 
supply much that is of importance. 

Among Oriental Christian autliorities we must 
also reckon the Armenian writer Eznik of Kolb, 
who lived in the 6th cent.,^ and SdTd ibn al-Bitriq, 
generally called Eutychius, who was Patriarch of 
Alexandria from A.D. 933 to 939.® 

(2) Zoroastrian . — ^The evidence contained in 
Zoroasbrian literature is, if anything, scantier than 
that which may be collected from the works of 
Oriental Christians; moreover, it is much more 
difificult to interpret, owing partly to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the text and partly to our 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. But 
the vehement condemnations of Manichseism which 
are found in Zoroastrian books bear witness at least 
to the dread with which the Persian priesthood 
regarded the rival faith.® 

(3) Western . — Accounts by Greek and Latin 
authors exist in far greater quantity, but they are, 
from the nature of the case, much less timstworthy. 
Manichceism was so essentially Oriental {i.e. non- 
Hellenic) in its character that the Christians of the 
West would probably have had considerable diffi- 
culty in understanding it, even if they had been 
wholly impartial. That this was out of the question 
hardly needs to be stated. The strangeness of the 
system was doubtless an attraction to some minds, 
but those who are attracted by mere novelty are 
usually uncritical, while the attitude of uncom- 

1 On Aphraates see W. Wright, Short History of Syriac Litera- 
ture, London, 1894, p. 32. The Homilies of Aphraates have 
been re-edited, with a Lat. tr., by I. Parisot (Paris, 1894). 

2 Horn. iii. Why the Manichsaans were accused of astrology 
will appear later on. 

8 The first of these discourses and part of the second were 
published by J. J. Overbeck in his Sancti Ephraemi Syri 
aliorumque opera selecta, Oxford 1865, p. 21 ff. This portion 
of the second discourse was reprinted by K, Kessler {Mani, 
p. 268 ff.), with a very inaccurate Germ. tr. The remainder 
of the work, with the exception of some passages which are 
effaced in the MS, was first made known by 0. W. Mitchell (.S'. 
Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, i., London, 1912). In Ephraim’s 
Carmina Nisihena (ed. G. Bickell, Leipzig, 1860), no. xlv., there 
is an interesting passage which doubtless refers to the Mani- 
ohioEns,^ though they are not expressly named : * Fools in their 
perversity have foi-ged a tale, how that the Darkness ventured 
to disturb the L^ht,* eta 

4 See Wright, op. eit. p. 120. 

.8 Theodore’s account of Mani has been published and trans- 
lated- by H. Pognon in his Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de 
EhovaSir, Pans, 1897-99. It is bonrowed in pai*t from Epi- 
plianiua wad therefore cannot be regarded as purely Orien tol. Of. 
also F. Oumont, La Cosmogonie vruttiSekienne, d'aprU Theodore 
bar Khtni i^Recherekes mr le ManicTUisme, i.), Brussels, 1908, 

6 The testimony of Barhebraeus is to be gathered partly from 
his Syt. Hcdesiamcai History, partly from his Arab. Crnipcn- 
dium of the Dynasties, 

7 See y. lAngloIs, CoUeetion des historiens aneiens et modemes 
de VAnntnie, Paris, 1867-69, ii. 876 If., and the tr. by J. M. 
Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 94 ff. 

3 Butychii Annales, ed. E. Pococke, Oxford, 1668-69, which 
contains the original Arab, text with a Lat. tr. 

9 Perhaps the most important passage on this subject is that 
which E. W. West has translated in his Pahlavi Texts, iii. 243 ff. 
(SBS xxvi. [1886]). A Germ, tr, is given by Salemann, Ein 
Braehstiik manickdischen Schrifttums im asiat. 3fuseum. 
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promising hostilifcy, which was adopted by the great 
majority of Christian theologians, naturally proved 
even less favourable to accurate comprehension. 

The foreign origin of ManichEeism is duly empha- 
sized by iilnsebius in the brief notice which he 
devotes to tiiis ‘insane licresy.’^ Alexander of 
Lycopolis, tlie author of a sliort tract against 
Manicli seism, was probably a contemporary of 
Eusebius. He deserves notice as being the only 
Western writer who treats the subject from a 
purely philosophical point of view ; though he 
speaks of Christianity with a certain respect, it is 
doubtful whether he ever became a Christian. Of 
more importance is the testimony of a somewhat 
later controversialist, Titus, bishop of Bostra in 
Syria, who died about A.D. 370. In a geographical 
sense, Titus must be reckoned among Oriental 
Christians, hut his Treatise against the Manichmam^ 

E roves him to have been thoroughly Western in 
is education and habits of thought, aeeply imbued 
with Greek philosophy, in particular with Stoicism, 
and full of contempt for * barbarians.’ He dis- 
tinctly states that he derived his information from 
a Manichsean book,^ but he tells us nothing definite 
as to its authorship. His words, however, seem 
to imply that the book was not composed by the 
founciei' of Manichseism himself, for in quoting it 
he says, ‘as is stated by the author w'ho wrote 
down the doctrines of that maniac ’ ; ® and, again, 

‘ these are the very words used by him or else by 
one of his followers.’® He afterwards mentions a 
Manichsean work entitled The Treasure,'^ but 
whether this is identical with the book cited previ- 
ously cannot be determined. In any case it is in- 
teresting to observe that, according to Titus, the 
Manichfleans made every effort to conceal from 
outsiders the vnitings of their founder, apparently 
in obedience to his express orders.® Another fact, 
no less significant, is that Titus professes to have 
softened down the expressions which he found in 
his source : ‘ these are not the ‘words used by him, 
but this is what lie meant to say, translated into 
more decent language.’® In estimating the evi- 
dence supplied by Titus this tendency must be 
constantly borne in mind. 

A more popular but a much less respectable 
authority is the Acta ArcheJaiy a work which pro- 
fesses to record a disputation between Manes and 
Archelaus, bishop of Carcliar^® in Mesopotamia. 

1 ME vii. 81. 2 ed, A. Brinlcmann, Leipzig, 1896. 

3 Of the four books into which this work is divided only the 
first two and the beginning of the third have been preserved in 
the original Or. ; but all four are extant in a Syr. tr., which 
must have been made very early, as it is contained in a Brit. 
Mus. MS written in a.d. 412. The Gr. text was first published 
by J. Basnage in 1725 ; the best edition is that of P, A. de 
lAgarde (Berlin, 1869), who also edited the Syr. version. It is 
to be noted that the Gr. text has a long insertion (printed as an 
Appendix by Lagarde, pp. 69-103) which is absent m the Syriac. 
In SB AW, 1894, p. 479 if., August Bnnkmann has endeavoured 
to prove that this piece is a fragment of a book against the 
Manichpans by Serapion of Thm^uis, a friend of Athanasius. 

4 avTff \4^ei <l>ri(rLV ij Trap’ avTois /S^jSAos (bk. i. § 21); 
aiirb rb vpdppa a>j> of; ra rrapk toO pavevros iraped^Kafuy (bk. i. 
§ 22). The punning use of fiaveC^, fmvta, etc., in allusion t» the 
name Manes, is extremely common. 

S us ye o ra rov fxavevTo^ trvyypJitixov (bk, i.^§ 21). 

® 6e Trpbs Aefti' avTTjv eireivos rj erepds rts Twv dir* iKetvov 
(bk. ili. § 4). Photius states that the source used by Titus was 
the work o^a certain Addas : fi4v Kara Mavixatiov ypd^etv, 

Sypailfe S2 jaaXAor jcard twv *A.8Bov arvyypc^ifidrbiv (^PQ ciii. 288). 

7 Syr. slmStha (bk. iii. § 9). This is probably the work called 
Bijo-a.vpS^ by Epiphanius, and dwrarpbs fwijs in the Greek For- 
mv2a qf Aojuration, Both al-Ya'qubl and al-Biruni ascribe to 
MSni a book known as Eanz-al-I^ya, * Treasure of life-giving,’ 
' but it is to be noted that the list of Mai^s writings in the 
Fihrist (p. 336, line 8 ff J does not include this title, although it 
mentions a Sifr-al-Ihya, ‘ Book of Life-giving.’ 

■ 8 Bk, iii. 8 9.^ 

9 ft ya^ KoiX rovrots y« -rots pij/xoa-tv, oAAd •jje ravra ^odAeron 
dv^p Traw y« ;rpbs 7}pMV etpijrat (hk, i. 

§ 17 ). 

10 The name is doubtful. Possibly the author, or a later scribe, 
may have confused the. two pl^es Karkha and Kashkar ; the 
latter form agrees with that given by Epiphaniua in his version 

of theatory. 


Here for the first time we meet with the remark- 
able theory that Maniclipeism originated, not ^vitli 
its reputed founder, but with a certain Scythianuy, 
from whom the system was passed on to Manes. 
These Acts are extant in a Latin translation, made 
from a Greek text of wliieh Ave possess some long 
fragments.^ According to Jerome,- the book was 
originally composed ])y Archelaus himself in Syriac 
{‘Syro serinone’) and afterwards translated into 
Greek. But it has been clearly proved that 
Archelaus is not the author, and that the narrative 
is to a large extent, if not entirely, fictitious. 
Nevertheless, some modern writers have endeav- 
oured to show that, thougli Jerome was mistaken 
in ascribing the Acts to Archelaus, he Avas right at 
least in believing them to have been composed in 
Syriac, The arguments Avhich Kessler has ad- 
vanced in support of this theory have been shoAvn 
by T. Nbldelce to be worthless.® The author of 
tne ActSj whoever he Avas, evidently possessed no 
accurate information about the country in which 
he placed tlie scene of his story. For example, 
he represents the river Strangas as the Western 
boundary of the Persian Empire — a notion which 
is derived from the Greek Romance of Alexander 
the Great (pseudo-Callisthenes), as Noldeke points 
out. A Avriter AAdio Avas capable of falling into 
sucli mistakes can scarcely be supposed to have 
had any definite knowledge as bo the early history 
of Manichseism. Nevertheless, it is not surprising 
that his statements were readily believed by 
Western Christians. With some variations, the 
story contained in the Acta Archelai reappears in 
Epiphanius,^ Socrates, Tlieodoret, and several later 
writers. 

By far the most celebrated of the Western 
authorities on Manichaeisra is Augustine. At first 
sight it might seem that his testimony ought to 
outweigh aU others that have been mentioned, for 
during nine years (from a.d. 373 to 382) he was a 
professed Manichcean.^ Among the works that he 
composed on the subject, after his conversion to 
Catholic Christianity, are the folloAving: Contra 
Epistolam Manichosi quam vacant Fundamenti, 
Contra Fa'iisinm^ Contra Fortunatum, Contra 
Adimanhcnii Contra Secundimim^ Be Act is enm 
Felice Manichceo, De Genesi contra Manichceos, De 
Natura Boni, De Duahus Animahus, De Utilitate 
Credendij De Moribtis Ecclesice Catholicce et de 
Morib2{s Manichceomm, Many passages relating 
to ManichreivSni are to be found in his other writ- 
ings, particularly in the Conf essions. But, on the 
whole, the amount of positive knowledge which 
can be gathered from Augustine is much less than 
might have been expected. In the great majority 
of cases he confines nimself to vague generalities, 
and, when he descends to particulars, his state- 
ments seem mostly to rest on hearsay. It may be 
doubted whether even his Manichaean informants 
were at all accurately acquainted Avith the history 
and writings of their founder. Faustus, whom 
Augustine represents as one of the ablest and most 
influential among the Manichseans, Avas a native 
of N. Africa, and it is therefore unlikely that he 
could read the sacred books of his religion in the 
original Aramaic. Nor have AA’-e any reason to 
believe that the other Manichseans with whom 
Augustine came in contact were better instructed. 

One of the latest, but not the least important; of 
the Western sources is the Greek Formnda of 
Aii^^uraiion, ^whioh repentant heretics were required 
to pronounce before being admitted in to^ the com- 

1 See M, J. South, ReUquicB saero4?, Oxford, 1846-48, t. 

» J>e Vir. Jllxistr., no. Ixxtt. 

8 See ZDM9 xliii. a8891-6S5ff;, and xliv, [1890] 399. 

. ^SeeF. Oehler, Carpus Meereseologisum, Berlin, 1866-61, n. 
fi.S98ir. ; .■ ■' . ' . 

»See A. Gallandi, Bibltothsca Patrum, 14 vols., Venice, 1765- 
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inuuion of tUe Byzantine Church. In its present 
shape this document cannot be older than the 9th 
century. It consists of a series of anathemas, 
directed partly against doctrines and partly against 
persons, put together \nthont any definite plan. 
Some of the doctrines are undoubtedly Maniclnean, 
but some emanate from other sects, and some 
appear to be gross misrepresentations.^ Yet, in 
spite of the uncritical manner in which it is 
compiled, the Formula oj^ Abjuration contains a 
certain number of interesting facts. 

(4) Evidence from Muhammadan 

literature does not begin before the 9th cent, of 
our era. Nevertheless, the Muhammadan accounts 
are, on the whole, the most instructive of all, 
much fuller than those by Oriental Christians and 
less misleading than those by Western writers. 
For this several causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, the Muhammadan scholars to whom we 
owe these descriptions wrote from a historical, 
rather than from a conti'oversial, point of view. 
Moreover, some of them at least had access to 
very ancient and trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion; for Babylonia, the political centre of the 
Muhammadan Empire, was also the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Manichsean community, and, accord- 
ingly, in that country the text and the traditional 
interpretation of the Manichtean Sciiptures Avere 
most likely to survive. It is true tliat after the 
Muhammadan (ionquest the Aramaic language 
gradually ceased to bo s[)oken, but the knowledge 
of it never wholly died out, as wo see in the case 
of the Christians and tiie Mandteans, who have 
roiiiined their sacred books, in their respective 
Aramaic dialects, down to tlie present day. 

Almost all Muliammadan historians who treat 
of pre-Muhammadan or early Muhammadan times 
take some notice of Manichceism, but the authors 
fi-om whom we learn most on this subject are the 
following ; (a) Ibn Wadih, also called al- Ya‘qubi, 
AVho in A.n. 891 composed a History of the World 
(5) Miiliammad ibn Isliaq, who 'probably lived 
about the end of the lOtli cent, of our era, and is 
kno^vm as the author of the Flhristy i.e, * Catalogue,’ 
a great storehouse ofjaformatiou respecting literary 
works of v’-arious kinds j - (c) al-Biriini, who died 
A.D. 1048, one of the most learned men that the 
East ever produced, the author of a book on 
Chronology ^ and other important treatises ; (d) al- 
Shalirastanl, who died a.d. 1153, tlie author of a 
work on religious and philosophical sects."* All 
these authors wrote in Arabic, although the last 
two were of Persian nationality. 

The story of Mani in the ShCih-ndmah of Firdausi, 
the well-known Persian epic poet, is almost entirely 
legendary, and the same may be said of nearly 
all the popular Muhammadan accounts, whether 
written in Persian or in Arabic. 

2. The founder of Manichasism.— With regard 
to the histoiy of the founder we are mainly 
dependent on Muliammadan -writers, for the 
Western authorities either toll us nothing definite 
or else rejieat, more or less faithful^, the legend 
contained in the Acta ArchelaL The story there 
related is briefly as follows : 

In the time of the Ajwstles there lived a man named 
Scythianus, who is described as comingf *from Scythia,’ and 
also as being ‘ a Saracen by race* <* ex yenere Saracenorum ’). 


1 ed. M. T, Houtsma, Leyden, 18S3. , 

^•^ed. G. Hfigel, and published after, his. death by J. Eodiger 
and A. MiUler, Leipzig, 1871-72. riie section relating to 
Jlanichieism was published separately by Fiugel, with a Germ. 
:tr. and copious notes, under the title JIani, seine Lehre mid 
seine Sekr^nt Leipzig, 1862. The author of the Fihrist is 
' - sometimesoallea ahh’adim, but it i** doubtful whether this name, 
. or rather nickname, belonged to him or to one of his ancestors. 
^3 ed, E, Sachau, Leipzig, 1878, and tr. by him into Eng., 2’Ae 
" ’ CSironoiofifjf of Aneient Nations, London, 1878. Al-Birum is the 
. , teh. form of the Pers. B6rum. 

'■^ed. Wv.Oureton, London, 1846, and tr, into Germ, by T. 
^ “ Ha«r!^ker,j^le, ISSCNSL 


He settled in E^ypt, where he became acquainted with * the 
wisdom of the Egjqjtians/ and invented the religious system 
which was afterwards known as Manichasism. Finally he 
emigrated to Palestine, and, when he died, his writmgs passed 
into the hands of his sole disciple, a certain Terebintbus.i T)jo 
latter betook himself to Babylonia, assumed the name of Budda, 
and endeavoured bo propagate his master’s teaching. But he, 
like Scythianus, gained only one disciple, who was an old 
woman. After a while he died, in consequence of a fall from 
the roof of a house, and the books which he had inherited from 
Scythianus became the property of the old woman, who, on her 
death, bequeathed them to a young man named Oorbioius,2 
who had been her slave. Oorbicius thereupon changed his 
name to Kanes, studied the wi'itings of Scythianus, and began 
to teach the doctrines which they contained, with many 
additions of his own. He gained three disciples, named Thomas, 
Addas, and Hernias. About this time the son of the Persian king 
fell ill, and Manes undertook to cure him ; the prince, however, 
died, whereupon Manes was thrown into prison. He succeeded 
in escaping, but eventually fell into the hands of the king, by 
whose order he was flayed, and his corpse was hung up at the 
city gate. 

It is needless to say that this narrative, as it 
stands, has no claim to be considered historical. 
Some details, in particular the account of the 
execution of Manes, are confirmed by more trust- 
worthy authorities, but as to the main point — the 
existence of Scythianus and Terebinthus — no such 
confirmation is forthcoming. The assertion tixat 
Terebinthus took the name of Budda seems to be 
a confused reminiscence of the fact that Mani 
represented the Indian Buddha as one of a series 
of prophets who had preceded him. But this, so 
far from tending to support the story as a whole, 
is rather an argument against it. 

The accounts of the principal Muhammadan 
authorities may be briefly summarized thus : 

Mani, 3 the son of F-t-q,4 was born in Babylonia 5 about a.d. 
216.6 His father was originally a heathen, and frequented an 
‘ idol-templo ’ at or near Otesiphon, the Persian capital, ‘as 
other people were wont to do.’ But shortly before the birth of 
AXani he abandoned his former religion, and joined? the sect of 
the i.e, ‘ those who practise ablutions.’ 8 aiani at 

a!. c:.ir!^ ri^.; S-ecaine convmced that he had received divine 
revelations, and that he was chosen to preach a new faith. « 


1 As to this name the authorities varj’. 

^ This name also is uncertain. 

3 .So the name is written in Arab., and the adj. derived from 
it is ns’.i.'illy ntanaivl (formed according to the ordinary rule in 
Ar.‘ib.), but sometimes inniimv':, maudni, or mani. In Syr. 
tiie name Miiril seems to have beo;s pronounced as in Arab., 
although the Syr. spelling does not enable ns to decide posi- 
tively whether the first vowel was long or short. In the case 
of rare proper names the vowel-i>oinra added by later Syrian 
scribes have, of course, no authority. In Zoroastrian writings 
the name appears with a final aspirate, JlMniA (adj. mdnlhifs), 
and this aspirate accounts for the form Muj/ixatov, Maniclicevs, 
which Gr. and Lat. writers often use, not only as an adj., but 
also as the equivalent of Manj?, Maim. The origin and mean- 
ing of the name Mani are unknown. But this very fact tends 
to show that it is a real name, not an honorific title like Christ 
or Buddha. 

4 This is the form given in the Fihrist. The vowels are un- 
certain, but the consonant.s .aerroe wit’: of TT'^r.'v.o?, who 

is expressly mentioned a-! \m- '.r o: i:i ;:.9 Gr. 

Formula oj Abjuration. !■ v.-;,,. ; \'.o - have 

no sign for P, and use P or B instead. According to the 
FihHst, F-t-q also bore the name of Babak (=Pers. Papak), 
while al-Ya*qubi culls him Ilammad. The last name, which is 
purely Arabic, must be due’ to some mistake. 

5 According to al-Biriini, the birth-place of Mflm was a village 
called Kardinu, on the upper part of the Kutha canal, i.e. a 
little to the south of Baghdad. 

6 The statement of al-BTruni that Mani was bom in the year 
527 of the era of Alexander (i.e; the Seleucid era) agrees very 
nearly with what we are told in the Fihrist os to the age of 
Mani when he came forward as a public teacher. 

7G. T. Stokes, in DCB, s.v. ‘Manes,’ stetes that Mani's 
father ‘founded* this sect— an assertion for which there is no 
authority. 

8 These details are given in the Fihrist, evidently from a 
2dtanich»an source. What was the precise form of heathenism 
which MftnVs father originally professed is not clear. The. 
terms used hi the Fihrist point to some local cult rather than 
to Zoroastrianism. The religion of the Mughtasila seems to 
have been a kind of Judaic Christianity mingled with heathen 
elements. It was not identical with that of the Mandseans in 
later times, though the two sects had much in common. 

9 The narrative in the Fihrist clearly implies that Mani did 
not derive his system from any human teacher. On the other 
hand, al-Biruni describes Mani as a ‘disciple of Fadarun,’ and a 
^milar statement appears in the well-known liistorioal work of 
al-Mas‘udi, who lived about a century before al-Biruni, except 
that the name is there written .somewhat diiTerently (see 
Mas'udi, Les Pi'airies d’or, ed- 0. BurUor de Meynard and Pa vet 
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Before he was twenty-five years old he had privately gained a few 
disciples, but he began his public propaganda on the day when 
?■ :i- 1 .), I'.icf-on ot Ardp.sh'T, was crowned king, i.e. 

Mn;-',!’. ^42.1 He succeeded in securing the patronage 

of the king’s brother PGroz, Liironuh 1 cbiai-.-ed a -,■(■ 7 ! -.o 
the king himself/^ In tlie c;>::r'ft 0 : i.i- ; nr:; ■;> i 

have visiicd Cenijv.l Asia, India, and China, but it does not 
appear that he ever penetrated into tlje Roman Empire. He 
composed numerous books and epistles in Aramaic, and at 
least one book in Persian, probably the work known as the 
SMpuraqm, wdiich, according to al-Biruni, was written for 
king Shapur.s We learn from Ephraim Syrus that Mani 
illustrated his writings with coloured pictures ; his fame as a 
painter survived for many centuries in the East. He is also 
said to have invented the peculiar alphabet which the Manich- 
ajans afterwards employed ; it v.t.s a cf the Syriac 

JSstrang^lo character, as the -r:'.-, fragments 

prove. Mani w-as put to death : -I; V: ; (or, according 
to the older pronunciation, Warahran) i., who reigned from 
about A.n. 274 to 277.6 Whether he was flayed alive, as 
al-Ya'qubi and some other authorities state, is doubtful. His 
corpse, or, according to others, his skin stuffed with straw, was 
hung up, by order of the king, at the gate of Gund6-Shapur, an 
important city which lay a little to the east of the ancient 
Susa. In after times that gate was always known as ‘the 
Mani-gate.’ The execution of Mani was evidently due not so 
much to the personal caprice of the king as to the enmity of 
the Zoroastrian priesthood. At the same time iVo Persian 
government made a strenuous, but wdiolly fmitless, attempt to 
exterminate the adherents of the new religion. 

3, The Manichaean system.—Manicliscism, like 
other forms of Gnosticism, professes to be at the 
same time a religion and a philosophy, inasmuch 
as it not only sets up an ideal of holiness, but also 
undertakes to explain the constitution of the world. 
It is not, however, to he regarded as a philosophy 
in the ordinary European sense of the word. It 
attempts to arrive at philosophical truth by means 
of a method which, to us, appears wholly unphiio’ 
sophical. Though the Manichaeans confidently 
appealed to hitman reason and were always ready 
to defend their conclusions by argument, they 
did not pretend that those conclusions had been 
reached by abstract logic or by any kind of scien- 
tific induction ; on the contrary, they claimed, no 
less than the primitive Christians, to be in posses- 
sion of a direct revelation from God. Thus Mani 
himself says, in a passage which al-Biruni quotes 
from the tihapuraqdn (see above) : 

‘ Wisdom and deeds 6 have always from time to time been 
brought to mankind by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, 
in another by ZarSidushfc [Zoroaster] to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the west. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Babj-lonia.’ 

Such was the claim put forward by Mani. We 
have now to consider the substance of his teaching. 

The Manichaean system is based upon the idea 
of the essential and etenaal contrast between good 
and evil, betw’een light and darkness. But it is 
not con*ect to say, as Western writers have fre- 


de OourteiUe, Paris, 18G1-77, ii. 167 ; also Fliigel, Mmii, p, 141). 
Who Fadarun was we are not told ; it is therefore vain to inquire 
whether he really e-\isted, and, if so, whether M^ni had any 
connexion witli him. The assertion of Barhebreeus that Mani 
was at one time a Christian, and even ‘ a presbyter/ rests upon 
no evidence whatever. 

1 SeeT. Noldeke, GeschichU der P&rser unA Araher zmr Zeit 
der Samriiden, Leyden, 1879, p, 412. 

2 That king Shapur was ever converted to Manichseism, as ■ 
al-Ya'qubi states, is very improbable, 

2 The fullest list of Miini’s writings is to be found in the 
Fikrist (p. 336 ff.). Unfortunately many of the titles are doubt- 
ful, and even those which are certain seldom give us any clue 
as to the nature of the contents. 

4 See 0. W. Mitchell, op, eit. i. 126 ff. of the Syr. text. 

6 That Mani was executed under Bahram i. seems tolerably 
certain, though one historian (Theodore bar-Kh6ni) places the 
event in the reign of Shapur, another <al-Dinawari) in the 
reign of Hurmuz (f.c. Hormizd r., about a.d. 273), and a third 
(Eutychius) in the reign of Bahram n., the son ana successor of 
Bahram i. For the sake of readers unacquainted with Arab, ic 
may be worth while to point out that in Sachau’s tr. of al- 
Biruni*s Chronology ^ p. 191, line 17, the word ‘Hurmuz’ is a 
slip of the pen ; the Arab, text says merely ‘ and he killed,’ 
referring to Bahrain. By a curious coincidence there is an 
exactly si^ar mistake in H. Zotenberg’s tr. of the correspond- 
ing passage in the history of al-Tfaa'ahbi (Paris, 1900), p. 6()S : 
‘SaboOr fit aossi metfere 4mort. . . . Cette action gagna 
SuboOr. . . .* Here, agaht Bahr&m is meant. 

® the theory; and the practice of religion* - 


quently done, that Mani identified good with 
spirit, and evil with matter ([/X?;). Whether he 
ever attained to the conception of matter may be 
doubted;^ at all events, it is clear that he repre- 
sented evil, or darkness, as something callable of 
thought and volition ; - in other words, his dualism 
was of the imaginative, or poetical, not of the 
philosophical kind. The following is an abstract 
of the account given in the Fihriat. 

Originally the light and the darkness bordered on one 
another, but were uniningled, the light being limitless above 
and the darkness limilless below. V-.d't V.er.t’cr.l with 

God, who is called * the King of the -it the 

realm of ]!g;;t inrh-.iif = also an atmosplicre and an earth which 
are co-eterr.ul V ;;h ili!': Godhead. Moreover, there are -various 
other beings called gods, 3 who are subordinate to the King of 
the .j: Light. Out of the darkness arose Satan, the 

Primal Devil, who ‘ did not exist from all eternity, although 
the elements of Avhich he is composed are eternal.’ At first he 
Wrought havoc in his own domain, and then invaded the king- 
dom of light.4 ‘ When he saw the flashes of light, ho conceived 
a hatred for them, shuddered, and rejoined iiis'naLive elements.’ 
lie made a second attack, and the King of the Paradises of 
Light, in order to repel him, produced a being called the Primal 
Man, who went forth armed with a fivefold panoply— the breeze, 
the wind, the light, the water, and the fire. Satan, on the 
other hand, arrayed himself in Lhe smoke, the consuming flame, 
the darkness, the scorching blast, and the cloud. After a long 
struggle Satan prevailed over the Pi*imal Man. The heavenly 
powers then intervened and rescued the Primal Man, but the 
elements which formed his panoply became mingled with the 
elements of darkness. Out of this confused mass the heavenly 
powers fashioned the actual world which we inhabit. Not only 
aU animal and vegetable organisms, but even objects which we 
regard as wholly inanimate, such as metals, con^n portions of 
divine light. Hence the distinction which we are accustomed 
to make between natural and spiritual phenomena does not 
exist in Manich seism, since it represents all the processes of 
nature as pare of a spiritual contest.^ The visible univei'se is, 
in fact, a vast and complicated machine devised by God for the 
purpose of enabling the elements of light to effect their escape. 
When the light in t!:e earth .^ep: rates itself from the 

darkness, it ascur.iL- in ihe :on:; c: n pillar, .''alL^d ‘ihe pillar of 
glory,’ first to i!k* moor'," ihenrc to il c- ^r.n. and thence to : hr 
higher regions. This proiess con;i:!r.i.-. iinv'I ai Ic-rig-'r: ! ''.c I::::.! 
separation is brc-igr.o about by a c‘o-;-;..;;r!!/on. ainri: v.i: Ir.-t 
1468 years. Th' rsafier I'.'.o ligisv will Le n. icr tv-iv iiis j 
the assaults of the darkness. 

The most singular part of the Manichrean system 
is that which relates to the origin and history of 
mankind. Unfortunately, the statements of the 
Fihrist on this subject are fragmentary and full of 
obscurities, ivhich the other sources do not enable 
us to explain in an altogether satisfactory manner. 
But it is clear at least that the first human beings, 
whom Mani called Adam and Eve,’ were repre- 
sented as the ofispring of devils, the object of the 
devils in producing them being to imprison, and 
so to keep iu their own possession, a portion of 
the elements of light. The heavenly powers, in 
order to frustrate the purpose of the devils, sent 
Jesus (who is here regarded as a celestial being) 
to instruct Adam on the subject of ‘ the Paradises 
and the gods, Hell and the devils, the earth and 
the heaven, the sun and the moon,* and in par- 
ticular to warn him against sensuality. As to the 
history of Adam and Eve many details are given, 
some of wiiich have be^n borrowed from the OT, 
some perliaps from sources unknown to us, while 
some appear to be wholly fantastic. 

1 Alexander of Lycopolis (ed; Brinkmann, p. 6) observes that 
in the Manichtean system the term vk-rj is not used in the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian sense ; accordingly Alexander de- 
fines the Manichrean vkr} as ‘ motion without order’ (-h arajeroif 
Kivq<Ti%). 

2 According to al-Shahrastani, some Manichssans held that 
the mingling of the darkness with the light had taken place 
‘ blindly and by accident,’ not as a result of volition. But this 
is obviously a later philosophical speculation. 

®The nature of these gods is not clearly defined; they ajre 
re^rded as the offspring of the Supreme God. 

* It is instructive to compare this narrative with the parallel 
passage in Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17. For * the Primal Devil ’ 
Titus substitutes 17 vAu. ^ 

6 Thus, for instance, the rain is explained as due to the per- 
spiration of devils (Titus of Bostra, bk. L § 17). 

6 The moon, as it waxes and wanes, is compared to a bucket 
which alternately fills and empties itself (t'd.); 

7 It is to be observed that 'Adam, ’^the first man ' (in Arabic 
aUvMSn ol-aititooi), -is wholly distinct from ‘ the Primal Man ' 
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As we learn from the passage of the Shdpiiraqdn 
quoted above, Maiii held that a series of divine 
revelations had been promulgated in the world by 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and finally Mani him- 
self.' Al-Blruni adds that Mani, in another of his 
books, claimed to be *the Paraclete (al’FdraqlU) 
announced by Christ,’ and this we learn from 
other sources also, both Christian® and Muham- 
madan. As the Muhammadan authorities use the 
Greek word, it may be assumed that it was used 
by the Manichjeans themselves, but we are not to 
conclude that Mani knew Greek, still less that he 
had read the NT in the original. The term Para- 
clete was in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
Christians, from whom Man! doubtless borrowed 
it. Precisely what meaning he attached to it is a 
question not easy to answer. From the statements 
in the Fihi'k't as to his parentage and birth we may 
infer wth certainty that, though he laid claim to 
a divine commission, he did not profess to be more 
than a iiuman being in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term.® And it is to he observed that in the 
Skdpuraqdn the earlier nrophets, including Jesus, 
are plac^ on a level with Mani. This would seem 
to imply that they also were regarded as mere 
men. It is, therefore, not a little surprising to 
find that Christian authors, such as Titus of 
Bostra ^ and Augustine, frequently represent Mani 
as holding a Docetic theory with regard to Jesus, 
namely, that He was not born of a woman and 
tliat li is body was a phantom.® And the difficulty 
of ascertaining what was really tlio Manichmau 
docti'iue on this point is still further increased by 
the statement in the Fihrht that Mani pronounced 
Jesus to be a devil {shaltdn ).® I’he Flhrist informs 
us also (j). 330, lino 10 ft'.) tliat one of Maui's works, 
The Book of Secrets, eoiitained a chapter on ‘ the 
son of the widow, that is to say, according to 
Mani, the crucified Messiah, whom the Jews 
crucified.’ How the strange phrase ‘ the sou of 
the -widow ’ is to be explained, and how tliis passage 
is to be reconciled with that in which Jesus is said 
to have been called a devil, we have no means of 
determining. But, whatever tlie l\Ianichseans may 
have believed as to the origin of the liLstoricai 
Jesus, tlie nature of His body, etc., it would 

1 The list of prophets given by al-Shahr.astanl (i. 192) is 
longer, nz. Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Christ, Paul—' then shall come the seal [i.e, the last] of the ' 
prophets to the land of the Arabs.* Whether this sentence is 
hiiupl}' a Muhammadan interpolation, or a distorted form of 
gome passage referring to Mani, is uncertain. 

2 Christian writers, from Eusebius onwards, sometimes 
wrongly interpret this to mean that Mani identiiied himself 
with the Holy Ghost. It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact 
that even in the NT the term TrapdKKyjroi is applied not only to 
the Holy Ghost but also to Christ (1 Jn 2i). The statement of 
Titus of Bostra (bk. iii. § 1), Augustine, and other Christian 
writers, that Mini called himself an * Apostle of Jesus,’ has been 
confirmed by one of the recently discovered fragments (P. W. 
K. Muller, M. 17). This title does not necessarily ijn]>ly more 
than that Mani believed his own teaching to be subaiuntiall\- 
identical with ( hat of Jesus, 

y The fact that in one of the fragments published by F. W. K. 
Muller (M. 313) Mani is addressed os ‘ Mani, son of the gods ’ 
(ildnl yazdon ftazeml), does not prove anything to the con- 
trarj*, since the phrase may be understood in a purely spiritual 
sense. 

^ Bk. iv. § S3 ft’., p. 145 of tlie Syr. text. 

B As Baur remarks (Das manich. Rdig^ionssy8tem,-p. 285), the 
Christian Fathers tell us at great length wiiat Mani denied vi ith 
respect to tlie person of Obnst, but wiey aay scarcely anything 
about his positive teaching on the subject. 

6 FUtrist, p. 385, line 8 ; see Pliigel, note 284. A more 
explicit statement is to be found in the treatise De Fide contra 
ManichcBos, awsribed to Euodius, a friend of Augustine : ’Sic 
enim in Episfcola Fundameuti didt: Inimicus quippe qui 
eundem Salvutorem instorum patrem crucifixisse se speravit 
ipse est crucihxus, quo tempore aliud actum est, a^ue aliud 
pstensum. ^Princeps itaque tonebrarum affixus est cruoi, 
idemque spineam coronam portavit cum suis sociis, et vestem 
coociceam habuit,, acetum etiam etfel bibit, quod quidam 
Dominum potasse arbitrati mt, atque omnia quee hie sustinere 
. visas est, tenehrarum ducibus irrogata sunt, qui clkvis etiam et 
lanoea vulnmti sunt' (eh. 2s fP7, xlii. 1147 j). The fiagment 
on. the Cruei03Cion published by F. W. K. Miiller (M. 18) un- 
tortiJtJiate^'di^Vcs the question open. 


certainly appear tliat they denied tlie fact of His 
crucifixion. Hence, according to Augustine,' they 
were in the habit of contrasting the unreal sulfcr- 
ings of Christ with the real sutlbrings of Maui, 
which they solemnly coiiunemorated by an annual 
ceremony known as the J^rjixa, That the Muham- 
madan writers say very little on this Cliristologicai 
question may be due to the fact that here their 
own views happened to resemble those pf the 
Manichseans.® 

The teaching of Mani as to the duties and ulti- 
mate destiny of individuals was in accordance 
with his theory of the universe as a whole. Since 
the visible world has as its aim the separatioii of 
the light from the darkness, practical religion 
must consist mainly in the furthering of this pro- 
cess. The divine element in man must he freed 
from its fetters in order that it niay^ return to its 
heavenly source. With regard to this part of the 
Manichseau system much misconception has pre- 
vailed in the West, from the time of Augustine to 
the present day. The divine element in man is 
not to be identified absolutely with the soul, 
though the Manicliseans sometimes used language 
which admitted of such an interpretation. Yet, if 
we examine the evidence carefully, it becomes 
clear that, when they spoke of the soul as divine, 
they meant only that it contained something 
divine ; and even this was not asserted with respect 
to the soul of every individual.® Another misap- 
prehension, due chiefly to Augustine’s treatise De 
Duabus Animahis, is that man was represented 
as having t\vo souls, one good and the other evil.'* 
In reality the pnssages which are cited as proofs 
of this theory afiirm only the existence of two 
opposite tendencies in man. And, just as the soul 
is not whully good, so the body is not wdiollj^ evil ; 
for, according to the Fihrist (p. 335, line 16 ft’.), 
tlie Manichreans held that after the death of the 
righteous man the ‘powders’ contained in his 
body, namely, the w^ater, the fire, and the breeze, 
have to be extracted by ^ the sun, the moon, and 
the shining gods,’ and then ‘the rest of his 
body which is altogether darkness is cast into 
hell.’ 

But, although it was the duty of all Manichseans 
to take part in the liberation or the light from the 
darkness, their share in the great work naturally 
varied according to their several capacities. First 
of all, a broad distinction was made betw’een the 
ordinary Manicliseans, who were known as ‘the 
Hearers ’ or * the Combatants,’ and the inner circle 
of teachers or ascetics, whom Western writers call 
‘the Elect’ {oVBkXgktoI, Electi) and Muhammadans 
cd-Siddiqun,^ The Elect again were subdivided 

1 * Cum s»pe a vobis qu©rerem illo tempore, quo vos audiebam, 
uae causa esset, quod Pascha Domiui plerumque nulla inter- 
um a paucis tepidissima celebritate frequentaretur, nullis 
vigiliis, nullo prolixiore ieiunio indioto audltovibus, nullo deni- 
que festiviore apparatu ; cum vestrum Bema, id est, diem quo 
Maaiohseus occisus est, quinque gradibus instruct© tribunali et 
pretiosis linteis adornato ac in promptu posito et obiecto 
adorantibus, magnis honoribus prosequamini ; hoc ergo oum 
queererem, respondebatur eius diem passionis celebrandumesse, 
qui rere ^ssus esset ; Christum autem, qui natus non esset, 
neque veram sed simulatam camem humania oculis ostendisset, 
non pertulisse, sed finxisse passionem ’ (Augustine, c. Epistolam 
Fundamenti, viii.). 

«It is well known tliat, according to the Qur’an (iv. 166), 
Christ was never crucified ; but, when His enemies sought to 
slay Him, He was removed from the earth and ‘ a likeness was 
made to appear to them.* This theory, it will be observed, 
does not imply any denial of the reality of Christ’s body. That 
Muhammad borrowed the conception from the Afanichssans is 
very improbable, but at events there is a striking analogy. 

^The souls of those who are finally lost seem to have been 
regarded as whoUj' evil Thus we read in the Fihrist (p. 331, 
line 16 fC.) that Eve had two daughters, one of whom possessed 
an abunaaDt measure of divine light and wisdom, whereas the 
other possessed none at all. 

4 See the verj’ instructive discussion bj Baur, p. 102 ff. 

5 This expression means in Arab. *the veracious,' but, as 
Kessler has pointed out (Muni, p. 318, note 4), it is here to be 
understood in tlie sense ol its etymological equivalent in Syr., 
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into several grades and formed an elaborate hier- 
archy, at the head of 'which stood the representa- 
tive of Mani himself. But the position of the 
Elect differed essentially from that of the Christian 
clergy, inasmuch as the Elect exercised no 
sacerdotal functions properly so called. Whether 
Miini instituted anything of the nature of a sacra- 
ment is doubtful ; in any case, if there were Mani- 
chsean sacraments, they cannot have occupied an 
important place in the system, since the Oriental 
authorities make no mention of them, unless, 
indeed, 'we apply the term ‘sacrament’ to such 
practices as prayer and fasting.^ Hence the main 
characteristic of the Elect was not that they had 
the exclusive right, or po’wer, to perform certain 
acts, but rather that they possessed a fuller know- 
ledge of religion and abstained from certain things 
which were lawful to the rest of the community. 
This duty of abstention was called by the Mani- 
chseans ‘ the three seals,’ ^ 'which Augustine more 
definitely characterizes as signacuhmi oris^ dgna- 
culum manuumi ejxdsignctctUwn simts.^ The first 
‘seal’ imposed restrictions with respect to food 
and speech, the second with respect to outward 
acts, file third with respect to thoughts and desires. 
Thus the Manichfean asceticism implied no thought 
of expiation ; the idea that self-inflicted suffering 
atones for sin — an idea which has exercised so 
disastrous an influence in some sections of the 
Christian Church — - v'as quite foreign to the 
religion of Mani. The prohibitions which he 
issued are based upon the belief that certain acts, 
such as the destruction of life and the intercourse 
of the sexes, are essentially Satanic, and therefore 
retard the liberation of the light. In matters , 
of detail the Manichsean code naturally appears 
arbitrary to us j it is evident that in drawing the 
line between what is ‘ Satanic ’ and 'what is not 
Mani was guided much more by his fancy and by 
various casual associations than by any abstract 
logical principle. Thus, for instance, all Mani- 
chseans were forbidden to kill animals, but it would 
seem that the Hearers were permitted to eat flesh. 
The Elect abstained from both flesh and wine ; 
they were also forbidden to pluck fruit or vege- 
tables, so that the food on which they subsisted 
had to be supplied by the Hearers. Similarly the 
Hearers were allowed to marry and to engage 
in worldly avocations, whereas the Elect might 
neither marry nor acquire property, ‘ except food 
for one day and clothing for one year.’ ^ It is re- 
markable that among the things most strictly 
prohibited were idolatiy and magic,® As in nearly 
all Oriental religions, fasting played an important 
part. Sunday was observed as a fast-day by 
ordinary Manicliesans, Monday by the Elect ; 
viz. Zaddlqe^ * the righteons,’ which we may assume to have 
been the form employed by the Manichssans themselves (see 
O. W. Mitchell, op. cit. i. 30 ; ‘ A Manichsean who is called a Zad- 
d'iqdy* p, 127 ff. ; * Those idle women of the party of Maui, those 
u'hom they call Zaddiqdthd ’). Neither Kessler nor any previous 
writer seems to have noticed that from the same Syr. word is 
derived or zinUiq, ‘heretic,’ a term which was applied 

especially to the disciples of Mani by the Persians of the 
Sasanian period, and afterwards by iluhammadans. Various 
other interpretations of this word have been proposed, but Jiono 
that is at all j)lausiblo. The substitution of nd for dd is a 
phonetic change for which there are many analogies. That a 
term which was originally used as a title of honour should after- 
wards have acquired an opprobrious sense is likewise quite 
natural ; of. the Germ. Keteer, from Kaeap6^, The Persian terms 
for the ‘ Hearers ’ and the ‘ Elect ’ respectively are NiyOshagan 
and Viiidagan. 

1 According to Augustine (c. Fonunatum, i.), the Elect were 
supposed to celebrate a kind of Eucharist in their secret nieet- 

. ings._ But, as Augustine himself admits that he knew nothing 
definite on the subject, we cannot attach much importance to 
his testimony. 

2 FihriBt^n, 883, line 6 ; Fliigel, Mani, note 217. 

8 De MtniioiiB Maniokceorum, ii, 10. 

4 Al-Biruni, Qkronologp-, p, 208. 

5 The prohibition of iaohttry is the first of - the ten command- 
ments which, according to HheFihTM Ip. $38^ line 10 ff.), all 
Alan ichaans were required to observe. 


there were also monthly aiul annual fasts. Of the 
prayers, which were recited several times in the 
day, the following specimens are g:iven by the 
author of the Fihrut (p. 333, line 15 u.) : 

*(1) Blessed is our Guide, the Paraclete, the Ambassador of 
Light, blessed are his guardian angels and adored are his shin- 
ing liosts. 

(2) Adored art thou, O shining one, 51am our Guide, source 
of hricfhtr.e??. branch of life,^ thou great tree which art wholly 


(3) I prostrate myself and adore, w'ith a pure heart and a 
::v . O, ‘-e V i!.-:;- "-ho 

i.ee I/.;: ! i :■< ' 'j' . ' !,1' ■ ;.ia 


and T:-. 4 j ■ . b «*.i .(,!;■■ ■ 

Thee who adoreth Thy hosts, Thy holy ones, Thy word, Thy 
majesty, and that \vhi-?h =-r,cmr-^li r", 1 to Thee, because Thou 
art the God who is all ir ..i-, i : oliness. 


(4) I adore and prostrate myself before all the gods, all the 
shining angels, all the lights, and all the hosts, who proceed 
from the great God. 

(5) I prostrate myself and adore the great hosts and the 
shining gods who by their wisdom have pierced, expelled, and 
overcome the darkness. 

(6) I ])vostrate myself and adore the Father of majesty, the 
Great, the Luminous. . . 

It will be noticed that these utterances coht;un 


not a single petition, no confession of sin, and no 
reference to the need of pardon. But we should 
not be justified in arguing that such conceptions 
were alien to the Manichfean system, for great 
stress seems to have been laid on repentance and 
the forgiveness of siii.^ Since, however, the Mani- 
chseans did not admit the idea of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, their theory as to the forgiveness of sin 
necessarily differed from that which was accepted 
by the great majority of Christians. Precisely 
\vnat Mani himself taught on this subject we can- 
not hope to determine ; but the view wliich appears 
to have been current among the Manichteaus, at 
least as early as the 4th cent., was that repentance 
naturally leads to forgiveness, ‘since man is not 
punished for sinning, but for failing to grieve over 
sin.’ ® 


With respect to Manx’s doctrine of the future 
life we have somewhat fuller information. The 
division of mankind into three classes, the Elect, 
the Hearers, and the Wicked, is here specially 
emphasized. The Elect, immediately after death, 
ascend by means of * the pillar of glory ’ to the 
moon, and thence are conveyed to paradise; the 
Hearers must pass through a long process of purifi- 
cation and of wandering to and fro, before they 
join the Elect: while the souls of the wicked roam 
about the world, in a condition of hopeless misery, 
until the final conflagration, and are then consigned 
for ever to the realm of darkness.® 

The relation of Manichaeism to other 
religions. — When we consider the complex nature 
of Mani’s teaching, it will not surprise us to find 
that very different opinions have been expressed as 
to its general character and its connexion with 
other religious • systems. Until comparatively 
recent times it was the fashion to represent 
Manichaeism, and Gnosticism generally, as a mere 
fantastic perversion of Christianity. When Zoro- 
astrianism and Buddhism began to attract serious 
attention in Europe, the real or apparent resem- 
blances between these religions and Manichseisra 
naturally gave rise to the theory that Manicheeism ; 
is a combination Of Ohiistian with Zoroastrian or 

1 For fraya, ‘ bashfulness,* we should no doubt toad 'fyaydA, 

‘life,* as Noldeke has suggested. ' 

2 That is, apparently, ‘called into existence^— the Arab;- vorb . :, 

da'd seems here to be a rendering of the Aram* on the.ixse:. .. 

of vrhichseeH. Pognon, 

8 Here follows a short clause which is unintelligible. . 

4 See Baur, p. 262, and the Khuastuanift, ed. A. von Le Co<j 
(JBAS,im). 

8 ‘ Non enim punitur quia peccavit sed quia de pitocato non 
doluit* are the words of the Alanichsean Secundinus, cited by 
Augustine (c. Se&undinum). 

6 Fihrist, p. 386. In this passage we find' nothing wliich dis- 
tinctly confirms the statement of Au^stine that the souls of 
the Hearers and of the 'Wicked were bwleved to pass into plants 
and animals (o. Faudtmn, bki v. 10, de Boer. xlvi.). At the 
same time the idea of metempsychosis is not definitely excluded. 
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Buddhist elements, but ^ whether Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, or Buddhism formed the basis of 
the system was a disputed point. During the 
last twenty years the prevalent tendency to ex* 
j>lain everything in the ancient world as due to 
Babylonian influence has led to the belief that 
Maniclueism and all other forms of Gnosticism 
are simply modifications of the old Babylonian 
religion. 

But to those who impartially examine the sources 
none of these hypotheses will appear satisfactory. 
Whatever elements Milni may have borrowed 
from older Oriental religions, it is clear that the 
fundamental principles of his system are neither 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist, nor Babylonian. The rela- 
tion in which Manichieism stood to Christianity 
was undoubtedly closer, but to call Mariichieism a 
Christian heresy would be misleading. The charac- 
teristics which J^Ianich^eism and other Gnostic 
systems sliare with primitive Christianity are not 
necessarily derived from any Christian source ; 
they are, for the most part, products of a general 
movement which, as mankind outgrew the older 
religions, spread over the civilized world and as- 
sumed various forms, according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. The general movement 
in question ha.s been well described by H. Oldenberg 
as a shifting of the centre of gi-avity, in religious 
matters, from witlioub to within. 

*Tln? antique conception of reli'fion, as a sort of offensive and 
defensive alliance between man and God, a mutual ag-reement 
whereby the worshipper so: -ured for husi* 'U nrf-nerity, success, 
and victory over his enemies, a or some- 
times was violenfly shaftered, and :.i p.'a -.r arose a 
new kind of belief, wbinli held out J,!i(' noi of earthly 

enjoymoiiL, triumph, and dominion, but rather of rest, peace, 
and redemption ’ (Buildha^t Berlin, 1897, p. 3). 

In the time of Mani tlie old heathenism was by no 
means extinct in Babylonia, though Zoroastrianism 
had become the religion of the State. ^ Moreover, 
large Jewish colonies had long been established in 
the country. Of the early history of the Christian 
Church in those regions next to nothing is known, 
but there can be no doubt that before the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. Cliristianity had taken root 
among the Aramaic-speaking population which 
occupied the Western provinces or the i’arthian 
Empire. It is also tolerably^ certain that the 
Christians of Babylonia were divided into various 
parties, and that their beliefs sometimes diverged 
widely from the ordinary orthodox type.® In par- 
ticular the sect founded by the Syrian Christian 
Bar-daisan (Bardesaiies), who died in a.d. 222, 
seems to have had great influence. Ephraim Syrus 
goes so far as to call Bar-daisfln ‘the teacher of 
IVIfini’ 5 ® this is not meant to imply that Mani was 
ever a Bardesanisb, but merely that he adopted 
certain Bardesanist doctrines. In any case it is 
essential to realize tliat Manicheeisin arose in a 
country wliere several religions were competing 
with one another, and where, in consequence of 
this, various hybrid sects had been formed. Of 
such sects we have already had an example in the 
Mughtasila, the community to which Mani’s father 
attached himself. 

The hostility of Mani to popular paganism is 
.sufficiently shown by his strict prohibition of 
idolatry. That he clearly distinguished betw'een 
ordinary paganism and Zoroastrianism appears from 
his inclusion of Zoroaster among the messengers 
of Grod. He must, therefore, have regarded the 
Zoroastrianism of his own age as. corrupt ratlier 
' timu as radically false ; but how much he actually 

1 The th^iy that liCoroaatrianlam did not become the 
. till after the overthrow of the Parthian dynasty (about 

: . jM). SSti rests on no trustworthy evidence, 
v}; .^3', u, Borldtft^s Earlp Eastern Christtanity (London, 1904) 
to tbe.Chr^ Edesaa and its immediate 

>imwopxho<xi; bat much of what he says probably applies 


borrowed from it is a very difficult question. To 
suppose that Mani’s dualism was due mainly to 
Zoroastrian influence would be an unwarranted 
assumption ; for, though both systems are rightly * 
described as dualistic, they nevertheless differ pro- 
Wndly. The aim of the Zoroastrian is to banish 
evil from the world ; the aim of the Manichsean 
is to extract from the world that which is good. 

In this respect Manicheeism has more in common 
with Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism; but 
from the fact that Mani represented Buddha as 
the communicator of a divine revelation we must 
infer that Manfs acquaintance with Buddhism 
was of a very vague kind. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that in matters of detail he appropriated, 
freely elements derived from very different quarters. 
Thus we can attach no great importance to his adop- 
tion of certain ancient Babylonian myths— e.o., 
such as relate to the nature and movements of the 
heavenly bodies.^ In like manner he borrowed 
narratives, directly or indirectly, from the OT, 
although his general attitude towards Judaism 
was one of decided opposition. That he refused to 
recognize Moses as a prophet is abundantly proved f 
hence in Christian writings directed against Mani- 
chseism the defence of the OT generalfy occupies a 
prominent place. It is probable that Mani’s aver- 
sion to Judaism was largely due to his horror of a 
practice which Judaism notoriously has in common 
with popular paganism, namely, the sacrificing of 
animals.® 

Towards Christianity he was much more favour- 
ably disposed. WJience he derived his information 
on the subject is indeed uncertain, for, though it 
seems probable that the greater part of the NT 
had been translated into Syriac some time before 
Mani was born, we cannot safely assume that he 
had access to it. Hence his peculiar teaching as 
to the person and history of Christ, to which 
allusion has been made above, may be due in some 
measure not to perversion of the gospel narrative 
on his own part, but to the beliefs of his Christian 
informants. In any case it is clear that some of 
the most essential features of primitive Christianity, 
in particular the ascetic view of the present world, 
were thoroughly congenial to Mani. But he had 
one great advantage over the Christians, namely, 
that he provided a much more secure dogmatic 
basis for asceticism than any previous teacher. 
The Christian ascetics, in conaemning natural 
feelings and appetites, w’ere constantly hampered 
by their theory of (5rod as the Creator of the 
universe in general and of man in particular ; the 
distinction which they were obliged to make be- 
tween human nature as such and human nature in 
its present corrupt state gave rise to endless diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the Mauichiean dogma 
that humanity is of Satanic origin, however shock- 
ing it may be to modern sentiment, greatly simplified 
the problem. In this, as in some other points, 
Mam displayed a boldness and originality of con- 
ception which entitle him to be regarded as a 
genius of the first order. To represent his system 
as a mere patchwork of older beliefs is. therefore a 
total perversion of the facts. . \ 

5* History of the Manidbisean community.— At 
the time of their founder’s death the Manichseans 
were already a mimerous and liiglily organized 

^Astrologrical mj'ttis and speculations played a cousiderable 
|i^rt in some other Gnostic systems, notably in that of Bar-dals&n. 

a See, lor instance, the. beginning ol the account of aiani- 
ohssism In al-Shahrastan! (i. 188). The statement in the Fihrist 

8^, line 5 ff.), that M&ni rejected the prophets generally, is 
an exaggeration based mainly on his treatment of Moses. 

8 In this respecit, ol course, Miini did not differ from some of 
the early Christians. Thus the Epistle to Diortnetus, whif h is 
usually regarded as a product of orthodox ChriMianiry, speaks 
of animal aacriiices in terms of unqualified coudemnation, and 
even in Rabbinical literature a tendency lo disparage sacrifice 
occoslonully shows itself. 
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sect, ^ scattered over a great part of the Persian 
Empire and drawn from the ranks of various older 
religions. Some of them belonged to the Persian 
• aristocracy ; hence the bitterness with which the 
Zoroastrian priesthood opposed the new faith. 
Manx’s immediate successor, as head of the com- 
munity, was a certain Sis (Gr. :s:i<rlpvm). For many 
centuries Babylonia continued to be the head- 
quarters of the Manichsean organization, in spite 
of repeated persecutions on the part of the Persian 
government. Now and then there was a king 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to restrain the 
intolerance of the priests, but as a rule the Mani- 
chseans were treated even worse than the Christians. ^ 
For this no political pretext could be alleged, since 
the Manichseans.were politically inoffensive, whereas 
the Christians not infrequently brought persecu- 
tion upon themselves by an ostentatious display of 
their philo-Byzantine sentiments. The principal 
result of these attempts to suppress Manichmism in 
Babylonia and Persia was that large numbers of 
Manichseans took refuge in Central Asia, where 
they carried on a successful propaganda among the 
Turkish tribes. 

The precise date at which Manichseism began to 
spread in the Roman Empire is not certain, but it 
was undoubtedly well known there early in the 4th 
century. With respect to its prevalence in N. 
Africa, two or three generations later, Augustine 
furnishes ample evidence. The Christian emperors, 
as we might have expected, showed themselves no 
less intolerant towards Manichseism than the kings 
of Persia. In the persecution of the Manichaeans 
Pope Leo i. played a specially prominent part. As 
to the later history or the Manichseans in Europe 
very little can be discovered with certainty, oh 
account of the vagueness with which the term 
‘Manichsean’ is used by Catholic writers. Thus 
the charge of Manichseism was brought against 
the Bogomils in the Byzantine Empire and the 
Albigenses (g.v.) in Provence, but how little these 
accusations prove may be gathered from the fact 
that even at the present day the religion of the 
Russian Molokanye has been described as a modified 
form of Manichseism. 

On the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the 
Muhammadan Arabs, about the middle of the 7th 
cent., the followers of Mani in the East enjoyed a 
period of comparative repose. Strictly speaking, 
they had no legal claim to toleration, for the 
j^ur’an, which expressly recognizes Jews, Christ- 
ians, and Sabians^ as capable of deserving the 
favour of God (ii. 69, v. 73) j does not mention 
Maniohseisni. Nevertheless, it would appear that 
in the early days of the Muhammadan Empire 
no penalties were inflicted upon the Mani- 
chseans. The extreme sindplicity of their cult, and 
in particular their abhorrence of idolatry, may 
for a while have served to protect them from 
molestation under Muhammadan rule. At length 
it began to be rumoured that some Muhammadans 
in high positions had secretly adopted Maniehseism. 
In many cases these reports were certainly false ; 
thus, for instance, the Khalifa al-Walid iI. (A.D. 
743-744), whom Muhammadan historians depict as 
a monster of impiety, is accused of having said 
that Man! was the only prophet whom God ever 

1 The Persian officials, in dealing with persons suspected of 
Maniehseism, sometimes adopted the curious method of requiring 
the accused to ‘kill ants,’ Just as Christians, in the £oman 
Empire, were required to throw incense upon a heathen altar 
(see B. Eodiger, Chrestomathia Syriaca^, Halle, 1868, p. 94). 

3 The Sabians (a name which, of course, has no connexion 
with that of the ancient Sabseans) seem to have been a sect, or 
possibly a grow of sects, who existed in Arabia at the time of 
Muhammad. The disciples of Muhammad were at ffirat called 
Sabians by the heathen Arabs, and in later ages the title of 
Sabians was fals^y assumed by several religious communities, 
M a means of protection— by the pagsms of HarrSn, in 
Mesopotamia, and by the ManidbsBans of Samarqand, as we 
learn from al-Buruhl. 
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sent into the world. ^ If al-Walid really uttered 
these words, they would prove not that he was a 
Manichsean, but that he Ibiew next to nothing of 
Maniehseism. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that secret conversions to Maniehseism actually 
took place among the literary classes. Apostasy 
from Islam is notoriously a capital offence accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law (see art. Apostasy 
[Muhammadan]), Hence we cannot wonder that 
in the latter half of the 8th cent., when under the 
'Abbasid dynasty the spirit of religious intolerance 
became dominant in the Muhammadan world, a 
systematic attempt should have been made to 
extirpate Maniehseism.’^ The organizer of this per- 
secution was the Khalifa al-Mahdi (a.d, 775-785), 
who instituted for the purpose a State Inquisitor, 
with the title of ‘ Inspector of the Zanadiqa.’ The 
term zanddiqa (plural of zindtq) ® was used primarily 
to denote the Manichseans, though Muhammadan 
writers often employ it vaguely in the sense of 
‘heretics’ or ‘atheists.’^ That al-Mahdi did not 
make a very clear distinction between Maniehseism 
and some other heresies may be inferred from a 
passage in which he is represented as elaborately 
] ustify ing his policy of persecution ; ® the accusations 
here brought against the Manichseans include, e.g.^ 
the practice of marriage with near relatives [nilcah 
aUcikhawdt wad-handt), which was characteristic 
of the Zoroastrians (see art. Marriage [Iranian]), 
but seems to have been altogether foreign to 
Maniehseism. 

The religious policy of al-Mahdl was generally 
followed by bis successors. The number of 
persons put to death on the charge of Manichse- 
ism certainly amounted to many thousands, while 
Christians and Jews, though subject to various 
disabilities, were usually tolerated. But, in spite 
of all, the religion of Man! long survived even in 
the heart of the Muhammadan Empire. Some 
two centuries after al-Mahdi, the author of the 
Fihrist tells us (p. 337, line 26 ff.) that he had been 
acquainted with about 300 Manichseans in Baghdad 
alone. But the region in which they were most 
numerous was Central Asia. In the territory of 
the Turkish tribe Taghazghaz the majority oi the 
population professed Maniehseism ,* a Muhamma- 
dan traveller who visited that country describes 
it as flourishing and civilized.® When, in the 
reign of the Khalifa al-Muqtadir (A.D. 908-932), 
the Muhammadan governor of Samarqand con- 
demned to death a large number of Manichseans, 
they were saved, it is said, by the intervention of 
their co-religionist, the prince of the Taghazghaz."^ 
This is the only known case in which Maniehseism 
became the religion of a political community. We 
do not know how long this state of things con- 
tinued, or when Maniehseism finally died out ; 
but we may conjecture that it was swept away, 
like many other beliefs and institutions, by the 
great Mongol invasion of the 13th century. 

That the Manichsean community in tne course 

1 K%m-cd-Agmn% vi. 135, last line, 

2 See the very interesting paper by L Gcldziher, * SaiUi ibn 
*Abd-al-KuddOs und das Zmdikthum wahrend der Regierung 
des Ohahfen al-Mahdi,* in Trans, of the Ninth Intern. Congress 
of Orientalists^ London, 1893, ii. 104 fl. Goldziher is of opinion 
that the Manichsean propaganda under the early ‘Abbasids 
was somehow connected with the anti-Arabian movement of 
the Persian nationalists (the so-called Shu'uhlya). Whether 
there is any truth in this view may be doubted, for 
chseism had nothing to do with nationality. At the same time 
it is not surprising that Muhammadans should often have con- 
founded these wholly distinct tendencies. 

3 See p. BGSl*, note 5. 

4 Thus from the statement in Ibn Qufcaiba, KitSS)-iiI-Ma*drif 
(ed. F. Wiistenfeld, GSttingen, 1850, p. 299), it is very unsafe to 
conclude, with G. Jacob iAllxurabiscKes Seauinenleben^ Berlin, 
1897, p. 107), that there were Manichseans at Meoca in the time 
of Muhammad. 

6 Al-Tabari, in. 588. 

^See Y&qutis Geogra^hiecd Dietiona^ ed. Wustenfeld, Leip- 
zig, 1886-73, i. 840. , 

V Fihrist, p. S37 ; Flugel, Mani, p. 106. 
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of its long history was not altogether free from in- 
ternal dissensions might have been safely assumed. 
But the positive information which we possess on 
this subject is very scanty. We learn from the 
Fihrist (p. 334, line 4 If.) that at a date which is 
not specified, but in any case some time before 
the end of the 7th cent., a party among the 
Manichseans severed their connexion with the 
central authority established in Babylonia and 
set up an independent organization ; whether 
this schism was due to dogmatic differences or to 
other causes it is impossible to say. A second 
division took place about the beginning of the 
8th cent., when a branch-sect was formed and 
became hmown as the Miq^lfisiya, after the name 
of their leader Miqla?. The majority of the 
Manichseans, who remained faithful to the head 
of the community, a certain Mihr, were thence- 
forth called the Mihriya. The points in dispute 
between these parties seem to have been matters 
of discipline ratner than of religious belief. 

LiTBRATtrRB.---In modern times, the first serious attempt to 
Investigate the snWect was made by the French Protestant 
theologian I* de Beausobre in his colossal work, Sistowe 
eritiqm de Maniehie et du mmiiehiisme, Amsterdam, 1734- 
1739; in dealing with the sources he shows considerable 
acumen, but his book is ill-arranged and contains many irrele- 
vant digressions. An admirable summary and examination 
of Ihe evidence, so far as it was then available, will be found 
in the treatise of F. C. Baur, Das manicMische Reliqi^ns- 
system nach den Qmllen neu untersucht^ und entvnckelt, 
Tiihingen, 1831. Perhaps the best general account is F. 
Spiegel, Erdnische Alterihumskmde^ Leipzig, 1871-78, iL 196- 
232. The works of K. Kessler— iffant, Fotschungen ilber die 
manichdisehe Religimi, i., Berlin, 1889, art. *Mani, Manichaer,' 
in P RE ^ and 3— supply much valuable information, but 

they should be used with extreme caution ; the author's 
speculations are often fantastic and his linguistic knowledge is 
very superficial. A. Harnack, art. ‘ Manicfaaeism,* in EBr » 
(revised by P. 0. Oonybeare in is largely' based upon 

Kessler. The same may be said of the work of £. Rochat, 
Essai sur Mani et $a doctrine^ Geneva, 1897. Very important 
contributions to the stu^ of the subject are contained in a 
series of monographs by R, Cumont and A. Kugener, entitled 
Beehert^es mr le MamclUismet Brussels, 1908-1912. 

A. A. Bevan. 

MANIPURIS.— OfiScially the Manipuris are 
Vai§navite Hindus. They cremate the dead, they 
receive the maritra from a recognized Hindu guru 
in many but not in all cases, they recognize Hindu 
festivals (but observe them a day late), they revere 
the cow, they are scrupulous in the matter of food, 
but, on the other hand, they do not practise child- 
marriage, they do not seclude their w^omen, they 
permit divorce, they permit the remarriage of 
widows, they do not allow the supremacy of the 
Brahman, and none of the ordinary definitions of 
caste applies to their social order. Knowledge 
of the vaisnavite doctrines is spreading with the 
spread of education, but they are still the most 
backward of all Hindu groups in Assam. With 
them Hinduism, adopted as tne State religion by 
royal edict (c. a.d. 1705), is of social and political 
value in that it separates them from the ruder 
tribes inhabiting the hills and from the subordinate 
peoples of the valley. It provides the rites and 
ceremonies of everyday life. It is, so far as ex- 
ternals are concerned, the religion of the Meitheis. 
It exists side by side with the earlier faith to which 
in the hour of trial and trouble, be they Raja or 
ryot, they turn unhesitatingly. The continued 
existence of this earlier faith In such vigour is a 
notable fact 'which enables the student of reli^ous 
development in India to study at close quarters 
the proce.ss by which in Hinduism animism is 
tempered by metaphysics, and magic transformed 

The historical records of Manipur, Ningthaurol, 
axe valid documents for at least five centuries. It 
; .is a settled State far removed from savagery. At 
;:/the |KP^nt time the population consists of two 
;/: .,®^^,4fyiripas-*-the Meitheis and the Lois. The 
: Mwtheis ocoKist of seven clans, each divided into 


numerous families, the principal clan being that 
known as the Ningthauja, or Royal, clan. The 
name Meithei now borne by all the clans is thought 
to have been the name of the Ningthauja clan 
before its hegemony was completely established. 
The Lois, or the conquered people, are not admitted 
into the Meithei confederacy, but are of similar 
stock to the Meitheis, and the Meitheis worship 
the gods of these Loi Plages as much as the Lois 
themselves. The Meithei confederacy is an en- 
dogamons group in theory, although in practice 
the issue of mixed marriages is admittea. The 
principal order of divine beings is the umang lai. 
There were originally, as recent research has shown, 
nine umang lai, or forest gods, with whom were 
associated seven lairemas, or goddesses.^ There 
are now 364 such deities. The gods married with 
mortals, and their issue were promoted to divine 
rank. The deities have different names in different 
places, and there are cases where Rajas have been 
deified after death. The creator deity is identified 
both with the chief of the gods and with the snake 
ancestor of the royal family. Other gods are 
identified with the clan deities of clans still exist- 
ing. Yet others are members of a special group, 
whose function is to guard certain areas and 
who are therefore known either as mailceingdkpa, 
watchers over or guardians of direction, or lamtai, 
gods of definite areas. Here there is obviously a 
combination of ideas dating back to the time when 
definite areas were occupied by local groups each 
possessing a group deity. Then among the umang 
lai is the rain-god, and last is the god of the house- 
hold (Sena-mehi), who is occasionally said to be 
the son of one of the seven goddesses. The function 
of the maikeingdkpa deities was to keep siclcness 
from entering the State. Each family has a special 
deity, male or female, who is obviously in origin a 
deified ancestor, but the worship of some at least 
of these group deities is not now confined to 
members of the group. The seven goddesses bear 
titles describing their functions. From each of 
them is sprung one of the clans composing the 
Meithei confederacy. The earth, water, grass, rice, 
iron, fish, gold ana silver, salt, cotton, fire, and 
the winds are sprung from these goddesses, either 
dkectly or from their daughters. Each of these 
deities has a laipham, or god’s place, specially 
sacred to him or her. Some reside on lull-tops, 
but for the convenience of their worshippers have 
abodes in more accessible spots. Such laipham 
abound, notably on the ridges and passes, and are 
marked by heaps of stones and leaves. In the 
sacred groves near the villages of their special 
worshippers are houses for the deities, and these 
groves are sanctuaries for bird and beast. The 
gods play the national game of polo, and a stick 
and ball are kept for riieir use. In some cases 
they are represented by images or material objects. 
They also reside in the chief official of the group, 
village^ or fsimily which forms their special clientele. 
The principal ceremony in the worship of the umang 
lai is called the laiharaoha, literally ‘ pleasing the 
god.’ In every case the god ha^ to be enticed from 
running water. The ceremony rouses him from a 
state of quiescence into activity, as is shown by 
liis entering into some selected worshipper. The 
god benefit® directly by the rite, which gives him 
strength so that he becomes thereby more potent 
to aid his worshippers. The process of enticing the 
deify varies somewhat according to the deity, and is 
accompanied by numerous subadiary rites, mainly 
in order to avert all evil influence. Special pre- 
cautions have to be taken — e,g,y clean fire must be 
manufactured by means of a Immboo and a cane in 
cross friction. Dancing is a necessary accompani- 
ment of the rite, which often includes the use of 
foul abuse — a feature which gives the god great 
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pleasure. While the ceremony is in pro^'ess, social 
and sexual tabus, immediately parallmed by the 
customs of the hill- tribes, are strictly enforced, 
thus indicating that the purpose of the rite is to 
restore the solidarity of social life and to produce 
in the worshippers a sense of religious exaltation. 
The social divisions, resting on age and other lines 
of social cleavage, function separately on these 
interesting occasions. The offerings are in some 
cases such as render the active participation of 
professing Hindus a matter of some difficulty, but 
the difficulty is surmounted by substituting a Loi, 
a member, 4.e., of the non-Hindu section of the 
community, for the Hindu believer for and by 
whom and on whose behalf the rite is performed. 
The Hindu may salve his conscience by merely 
sniffing the savour of the sacrifice, unmindful of 
the fate of the Pir Alis of Bengal, who fell from 
orthodoxy by mischance in that manner. In 
general, the tendency would seem to be to sub- 
stitute offerings of fruit and flowers for animal 
flesh. Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised, 
probably at no very distant date. 

The priests of the ancient order are designated 
maihas and and are recruited by the ad- 

mission of those who become possessed by the deity 
at one of the high religious festivals. Inasmuch 
as sickness and disease are attributed to spiritual 
beings, the 'tnaiba is also the doctor of the com- 
munity, but here there are specialists, and the 

ractical knowledge of the maibcts is far from 

espicable. The wide-spread belief m possession 
as a token and source of abnormal power and re- 
ligious authority is beyond a doubt at the root of 
much that is important in Hindu doctrine. There 
is no evidence forthcoming as yet from Manipur to 
show that the priesthood is hereditary or that the 
members of the order, like hhakats and joglSi are 
regarded jlvanmukta (g.v.), or that their funeral 
rites differ from those of ordinary people. On its 
practical side the religion ministers to the simple 
needs of an agricultural community dependent on 
the regularity, adequacy, and seasonabuity of the 
rainfall for their subsistence. There are rites to 
secure rain and rites to stop excessive rain. Not 
the least interesting of the numerous rites to secure 
good fortune for the State is the annual selection 
of the chahitabay the person who gives his name 
to the year. Various means of divination are em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing for this office 
a person who ^all brin^ the good luck that is 
dependent on his personality. 

Beliefs in evil spirits, who accompany animals 
and fish, and are ever hurtful to mankind, in beau- 
tiful sirens who lure young men and make them 
insane, in vampires, in witchcraft, in the power of 
trees and of tree-spirits to cure as to cause sickness, 
and in the maleficent activity of the ghosts of those 
who die by violence or of women wdio die in child- 
birth are also notable features of their organized 
religious system. The rites which are performed 
for the purpose of protection and exorcism in 
these cases are full of interesting detail, but in 
general outline resemble the rites performed else- 
where on a similar level of culture for similar 
purposes. 

Litbratubb.— W. McCulloch, ‘Account of the Valley of 
Munnipore,* Selections from the Records of the Government of 
India, (Foreign Department), xxviii., Calcutta, 1859; T. C. 
Hodson, The MeitheiSy London, 1908; J. Shakespear, ‘The 
Religion of Manipur,’ in FL xxiv. [1918] 409 ff. 

T. C. Hodson. 

MANITU . — ManitUy a word originally applied 
by the Extern Mgonqnins to a spirit, is properly 
anity ‘spirit,’ with the sign wi, meaning. any spirit 
or genius in the shamanistic devil-cult of the 
Indians, and also any gtnim loci without the im- 
plication of evil, In consequence of the teaching 
of the missionaries, the conception of one Great 


Spirit became current among the Indians, and this 
was expressed by the word Icit or keht prefixed to 
anit; thus Keht-anit, or Kitanit (Kittanit), to 
which was again added the syllable wit, meaning 
a mode of existence ; hence Kittanitowit, * the 
existence (kiiowm as) the Great Anito,’ the para- 
phrase of God as taught hy the missionaries. That 
the Indians themselves had evolved no such con- 
ception is abundantly manifested by the absence 
in any American language of a word capable of 
expressing the idea of God, the >vords used in John 
Eliot’s Bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1663) and em- 
ployed by the Penobscot Indians, Kiehtan and 
ICeitanitom, being merely variants of this artificial 
compound. As such the conception was introduced 
in opposition to a spirit variously called Hobbomoco, 
the Evil Spirit, or Malsum, ‘ the Wolf.’ Another 
form of the latter appears to have been evolved in 
antithesis to a contracted form of Keitanitom, 
namely, Tan’tum, as opposed to Squanfcura, the 
Devil (‘angry god’). Manitu is, then, a general 
word for any sort of a dsemonium, good or bad, 
and it has reached a higher significance by purely 
artificial means. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries did not invent the 
idea of a good spirit, or of an evil spirit, or of a 
spirit-creator. What they did w^as to seize upon 
ideas already current in another form, fuse them, 
and present to the Indians the fusion (really con- 
fusion) as the embodiment of one unitary concep- 
tion. The Indians believed that a spirit might be 
a good or good-natured power, and that he might 
be an inimical power, and they also believed that 
a certain ancestral spirit had always been favour- 
ably disposed towards his children, but it was far 
from the thought of the Algonquins that there was 
an ever good and supreme Great Spirit, creator 
and benefactor, opposed to a Great Spirit of Evil. 
Wherever such ideas are found, they reflect the 
thought inherited from forefathers wno had been 
under Christian influence. Thus the Mandans 
painted upon one side of the tent a figure repre- 
senting the Good Spirit and on the other side a 
figure representing the Evil Spirit, that they might 
he under the protection of both these powerful 
spirits; but this is merely the degradation of 
teaching originally strange to them. They recog- 
nized certain spirits who aided and certain spuits 
who opposed them, but not as in any case Great 
Spirits. They believed rather that the ‘ medicine- 
man’ could control all spirits. Similarly, when 
the ‘epic’ of Kuldskap describes this god of the 
Passamaquoddies as the son of a divine unknown 
mother and antithetical to a twin evil spirit, as 
the principle of goodness opposed to a sort of Ahri- 
man, it must be remembered that the Passama- 
quoddies have long, been under higher religious 
guidance than that of their medicine-men. Even 
the ‘ vague faith in a Supreme Spirit ’ ascribed to 
them is derived from the same source. What is 
original is the conception of a superior being, who 
is father of the special tribe or race that revere him 
as leader and helper. In general it may be said that 
worship is not paid to any evil spirit as such, but also 
that worship is not paid to any good spirit as such.. 

The mamtu is often confused with the wakan of 
western tribes. But the latter is often less a spirit 
than a power, like the mana of the Poly- 
nesians, which lies inherent in certain objects as 
well as in certain men. Its possession gives power, 
not, to the Indian’s thought, a supernatural power, 
but a perfectly natural, althougn unusual, power. 
Between the two conceptions lies that of the 
ordinary oke, which at bottom is one with wahan, 
but is conceived as sometimes a spirit and some- 
times a spiritual power. . There is some correspond- 
ing word to be found in most of the languages of 
the American Indians, and every one of them con- 
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notes a power which may he called spiritual. 
Sometimes it is the purely shamanistic power con- 
tained in the medicine- bag, which is not really a 
medicine-bag at all, but a collection of objects of 
fetishistic nature, and sometimes it is a spirit, 
embodied or disembodied, such as the spirit of a 
waterfall, the spirit of thunder, the spirit of 
animals, etc. It is a mysterious force which may 
inhere in matter or may make itself felt as an ex- 
pression of spirit. The powers of nature have it, 
generally mnds, storms, productive earth, and 
animals all have it, though some in larger amount 
than others.^ Finally, men have it in certain cases. 
But there is no sharp distinction between this 
power and that found in spirits proper, where it 
becomes individualized. It is this very power 
that is the ‘medicine’ of the conjurer and nature- 
subduing priest. Whether it be called manitUy 
oke (oki), zaalcan, or even hu (in Maya form), it is 
always the same thing under a shifting terminology, 
except that among certain tribes it is more apt to 
be conceived as impersonal and among others as 
personal. Mwnitu is generally personju, walcan is 
generally impersonal, but the alternate use of 
either is not unusual. Wahan has been defined 
by Brinton {M^ths of the New Worlds p. 45) as 
* supernatural in its etymological sense,’ m that it 
means in the forms current among the Iroquois 
and Dakotas, namely, ohe and wahan respectively, 
something ‘above,’ and Brinton interprets this as 
super in the sense of supernatural. But it is more 
probable that the word means super in the sense 
of superior. These Iroquois and Dakota forms are 
etymologically allied, and a possible connexion 
with Sioux oghet may be admitted ; but it would 
be unprofitable to attempt, with Brinton, to connect 
these terms with the above-mentioned hu of the 
Mayas. The ‘ Quaker ’ of the Powhatans is another I 
form of the same word, the quaker gods being, 
however, not the higher but the lesser spirits. 
This word, like Tan’tum and Squantum above, is 
an jwiaptation from approximately corresponding 
Indian sounds (Quaker is gtci-oM, ‘ small spirits ’) 
and contains the oJd of tlie Iroquois and Algon- 
quins, but it is not probable that it is one with 
tne southern huacay etc. The Algonquin old 
means a spirit of any sort — e.g.j the spirit or a body 
of water, or the spirit of winter— -and expresses also 
the idea of a distinctly demoniac power ruling the 
winds, hut not in a devilish manner ; for, especially 
among the Hurons, the ohi gives good fortune and 
rebates the winds for the benefit of the good 
todian. It also implies a ghost, and in this respect 
mffers foom the conception of anit {manitu)^ though 
in other respects it is diflScult to perceive any dis- 
tinction between the anit [rmnitu) and the ohi; 
perhaps, as appears from the geographical distribu- 
^ou of tlie two words, the amt was confined to the 
East, while the old penetrated from the West to 
the Eastern tribes. 


The Tiianitu of greatest authority among the 
Algonqums was Michabo, and an analysis of this 
peculiar being shows that he was far from being a 
supreme spirit. Like many of the Indian spirms, 
he a very superior animal, Michabo meaning 
great hare (originally rmnihozho). This nianitu 
was revered from the Northern line of the States 
to Virgima and from the East as far West as the 
Missi^ppi, He was represented as the originator 
of the system of conjuring and exorcizing which 
mak^ the real science of the medicine-man : he 
ruled the winds and guarded his people, but was 
as often -tncked and deceived as he in turn tricked 
doceiv^ ; he was for the most part a humorous 
h^oon, whose exploits amused the Indians, as 
those of Brer Rabbit amuse the Negroes. On the 
W, he^is r^e^ed to as ‘the hare that 
jmae the mocm, and he is even said to have created 


the earth. But as ci'eator he is not dignified, nor 
even serious. It is more natural to him to hunt, 
and, when autumn comes, to smoke his last pipe 
before turning in to sleep through the winter, it 
is the smoke of his last pipe that makes the haze 
in the air of autumn. That he originally came 
from the East, and, according to the earlier 
accounts, sends (not creates) the sun and moon out 
of the East, has led to the ingenious conjecture 
that Michabo has come from a confusion of wahos, 
* hare,’ with wahi^ ‘ light * (Brinton, Myths of the 
New World, p. 166). There is the greatest con- 
fusion in the form of the name now known as 
Michabo, which appears as Missibizi and Messou 
as well as Nanibozho and Manihozho, apparently 
because the name was sometimes rendered michz 
(‘great’) and sometimes manitu (‘spirit’), with 
wabos, ‘hare.’ That is, Michabo was thought of 
as the ‘ spirit-hare ’ or as the ‘ gi’eat hare,’ and this 
‘hare,’ according to Brinton, is a later Indian 
mistake for ‘ light. ’ Although the words are alike, 
and wahi means ‘ white ’ {toapa means the eastern 
light), yet nothing is more apt to lead one astray 
than reliance upon such etymological chances. 
We are, then, far from agreeing with Brinton when 
he says that ‘beyond a doubt this is the com- 
pound in the names Michabo and Manihozho which 
therefore means the Great Light, the Spirit of 
Light, the Dawn’ {ib. p. 166). Much as Brinton 
has done for American studies, he wrote under the 
dawn-myth influence of his day and probably 
laid more stress upon etymology than upon eth- 
nology. The truth is that the ‘ great hare’ is the 
interpretation best justified in accordance with 
Indian belief and tradition. Michabo was a de- 
moniac animal of kindly disposition and endowed 
with a great magician’s knowledge and cunning, 
which, however, could not keep him out of ludicrous 
difficulties. He was not a god, still less a god of 
goodness, but, as has been said of similar Indian 
spirits, a spirit of good-nature. He is the son of 
the wind, one of four brothers bom at a birth, but 
he took command of them. As they were born 
North, South, East, and West, it seems as if he 
I represented one of the four winds. Yet the early 
missionaries declared that he and the four wuwis 
were the chief Algonquin gods. As expressed in 
the account of the year 1616, Michabo and the four 
winds were the only gods that the Algonquins had 
at that time. Further^ it must be remembered 
that Michabo is sometimes portrayed (as among 
the New Jersey Indians) as a devil, while at others 
he is represented as the ‘ ancestor * — a term wMch 
has often led to the false conclusion that believers 
in an ancestor-spirit must necessarily believe in a 
creator-god.^ Other tribes also have ancestral or 
at least specially revered animals, such as the hear, 
deer, and wolf of the Mohigans. None of the 
Western or Southern American Indians had the 
conception of a Creator-God, but many of them 
derived their stock from certain animals. To this 
class of animal-gods Michabo, the greatest manitu 
of the East, appears to belong. The history of the 
brothers is told in various forms in various tribes, 
and has been interpreted as additional evidence 
that, when there is a good and a bad brother, we 
have a fundamental dualism, which, however, is 
unsubstantiated by any close ane^sis even of the 
tales as handed down. In the Iroquois version 
there are two brothers, the Beautiful Spirit and 
the Ugly Spirit or Good Mind and Bad Mind, as 
interpreted by the missionaries. But these are in 
reality the two brothers, ‘White’ and ‘Dark,’ 
loskena and Tawiskara, who contend with one 
another till White Spirit conquers and rules from 
the East. Both are grandchildren of the moon, 
but loskeha becomes ‘father of mankind’— an 
expression which means that he is the ancestor of 
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the Iroquois. He destroyed the frog, which had 
made earth a desert by swallowing all the water, 
and he learned the wisdom of the tortoise which 
supports the world, namely, how to make fire, 
loskeha gave this knowledge to man. Yet here 
the brother is not represented as an animal; it is 
a simple conflict of white and dark, or light and 
darkness, a culture-myth which the Algonquins 
kept in animal-form, while the Iroquois preserved 
or invented it without basing the myth upon any- 
thing save the natural antithesis of light and dark- 
ness (cf. art. Dualism [American]), ^ It is this 
myth that caused the belief in American Indian 
dualism to receive wide acceptance, as it was thus 
originally interpreted by Brdbeuf in 1626. 

As the word manitti has been widely used by 
ethnologists, it has naturally lost somewhat its 
original signification and ,at the same time has 
gained a new connotation, so that it has come to 
mean special forms of spirit-power more or less 
unknown to the Algonquins. Thus it has come 
to denote the personal guardian-spirit of certain 
Western tribes which has occasionally arisen out 
of the personal guardian of an individual. The 
mythical ancestor of a village at a certain period 
in his life retires into solitude, and after fasting 
and prayer is rewarded with the vision of a certain 
animal, which then becomes his totem. This is 
adopted by his clan ; and, when the clan becomes 
part of a larger tribal organization, it still remains 
as the guardian of the clan, though with a marked 
tendency to become simply a totem-crest. The 
tutelary guardian-mam^M thus becomes a mere 
symbol. Sometimes such crests become merely 
the property of certain families. The ancestors 
who received the toteim-nianitu received with it 
the powers or privileges still retained by the 
proUgis of the spirits, who continue to appear to 
the young men or the tribe, and the possession of 
these secrets forms the basis for the secret societies 
widely spread among the Indians of the North- 
West. This is the ‘individual totem ’ acquired by 
every youth at puberty, which, when the organiza- ! 
tion of the clan is in a decayed state, is no longer 
identical with that of the ancestor and is no longer 
inherited. The youth at this period wanders from 
his father’s lodge and in a secluded spot fasts and 
cries to the spirits, inviting any one of them to 
become his spiritual patron (cf. art. Communion 
WITH Deity [American]). During this period, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or 
reptile of which he dreams he considers to be the 
one designated by the Great Spirit of the tribe for 
his mysterious protector during life. He then 
returns home, killa such an animal as he has seen 
i£ his dream, and preserves its skin in his mystery- 
ife (‘medicine^bag’). It is possible that the 
inoSvidual Tnanitu, though in some cases a later 
development than the clan-totem, is in other cases, 
notably among the Eastern tribes, of independent 
origin and as antique as the totem-?n«wif«i. Even 
among the Eastern Algonquins the acquisition of a 
special manitu-sgiTit in animal form by the youth 
W'ho fasts is not unknown. 

Litbraturb.— G. Catlin, The North American Indiam^, 
London, 1842 ; D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New Worlds New 
York, 1868, The American Race, do. 1891; A. H. Keane, Jfa??, 
Past and Present, Oambridge, 1899 ; Relation de la nouvelle 
France pour Van 16S7 (and subsequent years) ; H. Webster, 
Primitice Secret Societies, New York, 1908. The earliest source 
of information is contained in the Relat ions of the early mission- 
aries. Briuton and Webster {opp. aitt.) give full bibliographies. 
The Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology- 
should be consulted for modern conditions. 

, E. Washburn Hopkins. 

MANJUSRl. — Like the majority of Buddhist 
‘gods,* Manju^rl is represented under various 
aspects: (1) in the Great Vehicle, or MahAyana 
(g'.v.), properly so called, he is a hodhisaUveti an 
entirely Buddhist personage in definition if not in 


origin (his origin is obscure ; cf, AvalokiteSvara) ; 

(2) in the ‘ Tantrio Vehicle/ which is of very early 

date and is not always distinguished from the Great 
Vehicle proper, Manjuki becomes one of the names, 
and often the principal ‘ exponent,* of the Supreme 
Being; (3) the cult of originating in 

India, took a peculiar development in China: it 
probably spread from China into NepS.1, where 
Manjusri is the mythical giver of civilization. 

1. As bodhisattva. — The most ancient of his 
numerous names is perhaps Manjugho^a, ‘pleasant 
voice.* His usual epithet is kumam, or kumdra- 
hhuta, ‘young man,* ‘royal prince* this title, 
whatever its origin, means technically a bodhisattva 
at the stage when, having received consecration 
{ahhiseka) as a prince, he is associated with the 
power of a Buddha and becomes his right arm (see 
Bodhisattva, vol. ii. p. 748*^). He is named in the 
first rank of hodhisattvas, before AvalokiteSvara, 
at the beginning of the Lotus of the True Law 
(translated into Chinese a.d. 147-186), where he 
is represented (ch. xi.) as a ^reat converter. The 
‘ scholastic * sutras ana devotional works give him 
as a type of bodhisattva, relate his vow% attribute 
to him moral counsel for the conduct of true 
believers of the Great Vehicle, and celebrate his 
power. 2 Legend associates him with the revelation 
of the books of the Prajftdparamitd.^ Eevealer of 
the PrajM, god of the Word, he is the patron of 
the Great Vehicle, of the ‘ second dispensation,* and 
becomes the god of wisdom, a personage of high 
importance. According to Ea-ETian (see J. Legge, 
Fd-Hien, A Record of Bwdhistic Kingdoms, Oxioxdi, 
1886, p. 46), the followers of the MahaySna wor- 
shipped th&PrajfLd, Mafiju^ri, and Avalokite^vaxa. 
We have many images of Manjusri; the most 
ancient, with two arms, are those which make his 
characteristic mark the Prajfld carried upon a lotus. 

2 . As T5ntric god.— It is in the Tantric section 
of the Tibetan scriptures {Rgyud, Kanjur as well 
as Tanjur) that Mafiju^ri takes an extraordinary 
development.* Half a dozen Tantras {Kanjur) 
hear his name ; among them is ‘ The List of the true 
N ames of Manjusri Jfiana-sattva. ’ ® The last term, 

‘ Essence-of-knowledge (?),* ® is opposed to the name 
bodhisattva, and is more dignified. We find it 
again in one of the numerous magic rituals devoted 

^ On this expression see H. Kern, in SBM xxi. [1884] 4; cf. 
Saddhar7napuv4(tr%ka, ed. H. Kem and B. Nanjio, Petrograd, 
1908 ff., p. 66 : * A certain Buddha will live twelve cosmic ages, 
not counting the time he is hmndra,* 

a Various legends are told of his former human lives, but they 
are not so developed as the legends relating to Maitreya. See 
(1) E. Ohavannes, * he Sutra de la paroi occidentale de I’lnscrip- 
tion de Kiu-jong Koan,* in Melanges Earlez, Leyden, 1896, 
p. 76 (this sutra is a dhdranyi, sacred to Vairochana, ‘the 
Brilliant,' the Buddha to whom Mahju4ri is sometimes sub- 
ordinated); (2) the ManjvAngwoaksetraoyvJia (translated into 
Chinese a. 1 ). 300), where Mahjuiri tells how he took his hodhi- 
sattva vow : ‘ I do not wish to become a Buddha quickly, because 
I wish to remain to the last in this world to save its beings * ; 
‘ In all my existences I wish to follow the example of Akgobbya 
and be a monk’ {Sik^amuchchaya, Petrograd, 1902, p. IS); 

(3) the Mafi^u6rivikriditia (translated into Chinese in 318), a 
book patronized by the Madhyamikas, giving the story of the 
conversion of a light woman by Ma^u^ii m the guise of a 
handsome young man ; the only real sin of the bodhisattva is 
the sin of hatred (Sik^dsamuehchaya, p. 149). All these works 
are scholastic, as is the Bodhipak^anirdeia, an account by 
MahjuSrI of the ‘ wings ’ (jpaJ^a) of illumination. The devotion 
to MahiuSri, the virtue of bis name, which protects against all 
female birth, and his glorification as the hero {Mwa) are to be 
noted. Manjudri is one of the saviours and patrons invoked in 
the * Stanzas of GoodJPraotLce ' {Bhadracharydgdthd), one of the 
classical texts used every day by the Buddhists of the Great 
Vehicle {Sik^dsarmichchaya, pp. 297, 365 ; BodMMiary&'octtdra 
[Introd. d la pratique future Bouddhae, Paris, 1907, p. 8 f.]). 

3T&ran5tha, GescA dea Buddkism/us, tr. A^Schiefner, 
Petrograd, 1869, p. 68. 

4 See P. Oordier, Catalogue dufondstihitain dela BibliatMqva 
nationale, iii., Paris, 1810. 

5 NdmasaiimU, ed. J. P. Minayeff, Petrograd, 1887. 

6 Probably this term- has been invented on the model of 

^d yet more.- mysE€Sous, than^h^ word bodhisattva. This 
heaping np df terms is characteristic. 
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by the Tanjur to Mafiju^ri: 'spell {sadhana) of 
the Adibuadha, the E*ssence-of-knowledge Mafi- 
jusri/ ^ which begins as follows : 

* Homage to the Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
iffree from every stain of sin, a body immaoulate by nature, 
. imordial Buddha.’ 

^Gdhanas (spells) are magical operations by means 
of which the wox*shipper brings a deity into Ms 
presence in order to identify himself with the 
deity — which is not difficult to accomplish, since 
every man is essentially notliing but deity, though 
particularized and stained. These operations in- 
clude * diagrams ’ {mandedas)^ ‘ geometrical figures 
formed of squares and circles, more or less orna- 
mented, and inscribed within each other, upon 
which is ranged an endless succession of deities ’ 
represented by magic syllables.^ Manjusri often 
occupies^ the centre of these mandalas, 

Tantric gods have two aspects, a ‘right hand 
aspect and a ‘ left hand ’ (or erotic) aspect. Under 
the former Manjusri is called ‘Lord of speech of 
the ontological universe* (DharraadhatuvaMvara) ; 
under the latter he is ‘ Biamond-Love,* ‘ Thunder- 
bolt-Love’ (Vajranahga).® Hia right-hand aspect 
is seen from the following ; 

‘Qtt’ob s'ident^fle it Oharm&dhatu-VSgi^ara, qui a le corps 
tout blanc, quatre faces, huit bras ; les ciuq Bouddhas [who 
repr^ent the five kinds of knowledge of which Mafiju^ri is the 
synthesis] ornent sa couroniie de joyaux ... les deux mains 
^ifidnelles) font le geete de I’enseignement ; les trois aufcres de 
droite tiennent le glaive, la fifeohe, la hache : les trois outres de 
gauche, le livre de la PrajM.’4 
Here, Foucher goes on to say, the book, the four 
arms (the eight is simply a multiple), and specially 
the four faces, suggest representations of fcahma. 
Griinwedel remarks that Mafijusri and Brahma 
share the favours of a common ^ahti (divine energy, 
feminine aspect, of a god), Sarasvati.® 

It is notewortliy also that the Ndmasarnglti 
(viii. 19) gives Brahma among the names of Mafi- 
lu^ri. As ^oou as the Buddhas and hodhisattvas 
wcame ‘ gods,* they inevitably became gods after 
Hindu fashion : Avsilokita has more iQieness to 
Siva, and Maujuiri to Brahma. Mafijusri always 
occupies an important, and often the chief, place 
in Buddhist polytheism. 

3* As developed in China. — E. Huber was the 
first to observe that the canon of one of the Buddhist 
schools of the Little Vehicle, or Hlnayana (g.v.), 
contained traditions foreign to India — o.y., the 
legend of a town of Khotan — and he wondered, 
therefore, whether ‘this canon had not been con- 
siderably augmented and modified in Turkestan 
itself.’® .It is now certain that ‘Serindia*^ and, 
mter, China itself collaborated in thedevelopment of 
Buddhism, The story of Manjniri, who, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim,® now dwells in China, who 
IS represented in the miniatures of the NepSlese MSS 
as a god worshipped in China,® and who, according 
to the Nepalese tradition, came from China to 
Nepal, is interesting from this point of view.^® 
Litrrature. — ^T his is sufficiently cited in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VaLLISE PoUSSIH. 

1 JmmsaUm\mnju4rl . tUi^iiddha - sadhma (Mgyud - harel. 


deia 

2 On toe word vajra. 
etc,, seaart. TKiitea. 


diamond.* ‘adamant,’ ‘thunderbolt.’ 

uw;,, octt JL^HTaA, v 

1905} 47?^^*^* ^ PiamograpAie bouddhigne, ii, (Paris, 



'JSxtrSnU'O^Ht, Vi. [1906] 
7 the Pamir mountoins to the Great Wall. 

' p!im neligim, tr. J, Takakusu, 

Y , li. 42, 116. 

' i. 880-847. Of ancient 
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MAN OF SIN.— See Antichrist, Eschatol- 
ogy. 

MANTRAS.— See Charms and Amulets (In- 
dian), Magic (Iranian). 

MANU.-See Law (Hindu). 

MAORIS.— See Polynesia. 

MARA.— It seems that during the so-called late 
Vedic period, new gods, gods of a new style, were 
created. They wear, on the one hand, an aspect 
which is popular and mythological, and, on the 
other, one wMch is sacerdotal and esoteric ; they 
are the expression of a pantheistic and pessimistic 
philosophy ; but they, nevertheless, appeal to devo- 
tion and worship. Brahma-brahman is the most 
eminent among them. ICala, ‘ Time,’ creator and 
destroyer, Kama, ‘ Desire,’ a cosmical entity, and 
many others may be embodied in the figures of the 
popular pantheon. Our Brahmanic information 
on these gods is, as a rule, scanty, and, in many 
cases, we are largely indebted to Buddhist or epic 
sources. 

This is the case with Mara, who is not unknown 
in the Atharvaveda, that aristocratic compendium 
of demonology ; he is an important figure in Bud- 
dhism, and the Upani^ads show the elaboration of 
the ideas which constitute his frame in Buddhism. 

_ The Atharvaveda joins together Yam a, the old 
Aryan king of the dead, Mrtyu, Death, Agha 
Mara, the evil slayer or hateful murderer, Nirytha, 
the destroyer, and J^arva, the prototype of iSiva (VI. 
xciii. 1). Elsewhere (xi. viii. 19) it mentions the 
‘deities called Misfortune, or 111, or Evil ’ {pdpniano 
ndma devatah), and has deprecatory invocations 
(VI. xxvi.1-2, cxiii. 2, xvn. i. 29) to Misfortune {pap- 
'tnan). Mara, or MrtvTi, is Death personified, the 

f od who kills, and he has already ac(iuired his Bud- 
hist qualification papman, ‘the evil one’ (Pali, 
pdpiman). With this dark figure may be identified 
Yama or Sarva, also a mythological god. 

I ^ That is what we know of Mara from the oldest 
literature. He quickly acquired a metaphysical 
and moral significance. For the thinkers of the 
age of the Bi-ahmanas and of the Upani^ads, who 
admit transmigration and are anxious to find the 
path to the other shore of transmigration, Mara, 
or Death, may be regarded as the sovereign of this 
subsolar universe : whoever obtains a passage be- 
yond the sun reaches the realm of immortality. 
Itor the common people, the recurrence of birth 
and death is the rule; the sun is Death. The 
legend of Nachiketas in the Kd^haka Upaniqad 
is of importance for the history of Death: a 
young Brahman descends to Hades, and, un- 
moved by all promises of transient pleasures, 
wrings £rom Yama, the god of death, the secret 
of that which lies beyond death and the means of 
liberation from death, this only means being the 
knowledge of Brahman which confers immortality. 
H, Oldenberg rightly compares this Nachiketas- 
Yanm legend with the Buddha -Mara legend. 
Bud^a also rejects the offers of Mara in order to 
obtain the summupv homm ; but, whereas Yama 
is benevolent and himself reveals the liberating 
truBi to Nachiketas with only the habitual jealous 
reluctance of a god, MSra is the evil one, the 
tempter.^ 

In the Buddhist scriptures all these premisses are 
fully developed. MAra actually assumes the rdle 
of the sovereign of the world, lioth of men and of 
; god of death, he is also the god of the living, 
who are only the food of death ; he is the god of 
re-oirth. M&ra is Kama, * Desire,’ since desire is 
the raison d*4tre of birth and death ; andj because 
i OWenberg, Buddha, tr. Hoey, p, 54, 
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Buddha is the deliverer from death and birth, 
Mara is the personal enemy of Buddha and Bud- 
dhism, the evil one, the tempter of Buddha and 
Buddha’s disciples. 

The dogmatic position of Mara is clear in all 
our texts ; Mara embodies desire, the universal 
fetterer, the sensual life both here and in the other 
world. 

In scholasticism three Maras — devaputra mdra, 
the deity Mara, maranamdrat Mara as death, 
and klesa'indra, Mara as vices and passions — are 
distinguished. In ancient times these Maras were 
confused. Mara is not an allegory in the Pali 
stories of temptations ; he is a demon ; he is spoken 
of as Namuchi, a Vedic demon killed by Indra. 

It follows that mythological features p'e not 
wanting, even in the oldest tales of the Pali canon. 
They are not, however, predominant. We are 
actually confronted with the temptation of Buddha 
by Mara’s daughters ; but these daughters are 
Desire, Unrest, Pleasure (Tanha, Arati, and Rati). 
It has been said that these stories-— the interven- 
tion of Mara in order to make the future Buddha 
abandon his austerities (a common topic in the 
Mahdhhdrata I gods grow jealous of the power 
acquired by penitents, and dispatch fair damsels 
to trouble their meditation), or in order to make 
Buddha reach nirvana prematurely — are only 
poetical descriptions of the crises de conscience of 
^akyamuni. This view is by far too rationalistic. 
Such stories, it may be, were looked upon in this 
light by some philosophers or ‘ modernists,’ but it 
is safer to admit that the Buddhists believed in 
a divine enemy of the eternal welfare of men, and 
embodied this enemy in the traditional god of 
death. Mythical and folk-lore accretions, as 
well as schol^tio concoctions, naturally foUow 
from such a belief. Monks and nuns, especially 
when living in the ‘hermitages,’ knew that Mara i 
could appear to them under any form, and ensnare 
them into philosophical discussions. 

The Sanskrit sources, late when compared with 
the Pali ones, but not insignificant even for the 
restitution of the passages which they have in 
common with Pali, indulge in much more dra- 
matic and would-be poetical descriptions of Mara’s 
attacks upon oakyamuni. Some episodes are en- 
tirely unknown in the Ti^pitalca, viz. the battle for 
the 6oc?Ai-tree, the possession of which, for the 
compilers of the LaUtavistarai seems to be almost 
identified with the possession of the hodhi, the 
Enlightenment, itself. 

It has been pointed out that even in the Pali 
canon the Mara-stories show a gradual deveiop- 
mentj and that the inventions; to be found in the 
more modern biographies of Sakyamuni, the Lcdita- 
and the Bxidahxckarita, mark a further point 
in this development. There is truth in this state- 
ment — the multiplication of MSra’s daughtei’S and 
their counter-attacks, a large part of the mise en 
seine of the Lalitavistara^ afe not archaic — but 
the course of the development is not necessarily 
a chronological one. Less or more mythological 
versions may be productions of the same age in 
different circles. 

It appears that the Mara folklore has been more 
luxuriant than can be judged from the Pali canon. 
Some bits of popular folklore which have found 
their way into the authorized literature may be 
regarded as fragments of a larger cycle. It is only 
by a mere chance that we know that Mara roams 
everywhere, ‘ in the visible shape of murky smoki- 
ng,’ ^ to catch the souls of the dying. 

It is worth while mentioning that Mara, who is 
often associated with Brahma (‘the world of men 
and gods mth Brahma and Mara’), has no fixed 

1 See C. A. F. Davidar, BuMhist Psychehgy, London, 
1914, p. 21 ; Sarhynttdf i. 222, iii 124. 


abode, no heaven of his own, in the official cos- 
mology of the Sarvastivadins (see art. Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]). 

See art. Temptation (Buddhist) for the comparison between 
the Buddhist stories of temptation and the Gospels. 

Literature.— E. Senart, Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha, 
Paris, 1882; E. Windisch, Mara and Buddha, Leipzig, 1896 ; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, tr. W. Hoey, London, 1882, pp. 64, 84 ; 
H. Kern, Histolra du Bouddhisme dans VInde, Fr, tr., G. Huet, 

2 vols., Paris, 1901, i. 52, 73, ISO, 219 ; L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Opinions sur Vhistoire de la dogmatique, do. 
1909, p. 227; R. C. Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, 
London, 1876, s,v. ‘Maro.’ 

Original sources, Vedic, Pali, and Sanskrit, have been studied 
by Senart and Wliidisoh. 

L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin. 

MARCIONISM.— I. The founder. — According 
to the earliest and most reliable accounts, Marcion 
was a shipmaster (naticleruSi or pavrrjs) of Pontus, 
and may nave been a native of Sinope. The story ^ 
which makes him the son of a Christian bishop in 
that region, and declares that he was excommuni- 
cated by his father for corrupting a virgin, is, on 
the whole, improbable, and may have been based 
on a misunderstanding of some phrase about his 
corrupting the doctrinal purity of the Church. It 
is possible that he was born and bred a pagan, and 
was converted to Christianity about the time of his 
journey to Rome. But the fact that his system 
of doctrine is based entirely on the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures makes it, on the whole, more 
probable that he spent his youth in a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Marcion arrived in Rome in or near A.D. 140 — 
‘after the death of Hyginns,’ according to Hip- 
poly tus( see Epiph. Ecer. xlii.b Whether or not 
a recent convert, be at first became a zealous 
member of the Roman Church, to which, according 
to Tertuliian {de Freeser, 30), he presented the sum 
of 200,000 sesterces. But before long trouble arose 
through his falling under the influence of the Syrian 
teacher Cerdo, who had a certain connexion with 
the Gnostics, and whose distinctive doctrine was that 
‘the God proclaimed by the law and the prophets was not the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the former was known, 
hut the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteous, but 
the other benevolent ’ (Iren. Hcer. i. xxvii. 1). 

It is easy to see how Cerdo’s teaching would lead 
Marcion into uncomfortable relations with the 
orthodox Church ; and it is not surprising to learn 
that his gift of money was returned to him, and 
that he was placed outside the pale. This took 

S lace about the year 144, and from that date the 
larcionite propaganda must have been active, 
since Justin Martyr teUs us in his First Apology 
(c. 150) that Marcion 

* by the help of devils has caused many of every nation to speak 
blasphemies, and to deny that God is the maker of this universe, 
and to assert that some other being greater than He has done 
greater works’ (xxvL), 

Tertuliian, who was writing his adoersus Jfar- 
eionemia 207 or 208, places the activity of Marcion 
in the rei^ of Antoninus Pius (‘sub Pio impius ’). 
Irenseus ^oo*.cit,) ssbys that Cerdo came to JEldme 
in the episcopate of flyginus (c. 137-141), And that 
his successor Marcion flourished under Anicetus 
(164-166). In view of the different statements, we 
may conclude that Marcion became active as a 
teacher some years before 160, and that his activity 
ended before or about the time of tfee death of 
Anicetus. For Maroion’s own death no date can 
be definitely assigned. ■ : . 

2. The doctrine.— The teaching of Marcion may 
be reviewed under five heads ; (a) theology, proper, 
or the doctrine of God, (b) Ghrisfcolp^, (c) cnticism 

2 This account, which was unknown to Tertuliian, may be 
traced through E^iphaftius to Hlppolytus. The Armenian 
version is thus given by Eznik (6th cent.): ‘This Marcion was a 
native of Pontus, the son Of a bishop. And having corrupted a 
virgin, he went into exile on account of his father’s having ex- 
pelled him from^tbe Gburehr And going to Borne at that time 
to seek absolution (lit. penitence) and not obtaining it, he Was 
irritated against the Fwth ’(Agowwf the Sects, bk. iv.). 
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and exegesis of the Scriptures, (c^ the application 
of religion to practical life, and (e) the ritual of 
worshm. 

(a) Theology, theolo^ Marcion’s main asser- 
tion was that the just God of the law and of the 
OT generally was other than and inferior to the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, the chief attribute 
of the latter being goodness or loving-kindness. 
The idea of a dual godhead seems to nave come 
from the Gnostics t&ough Cerdo, and this fact 
may be connected with the (otherwise doubtful) 
statement by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, Vli. 
xvii. 107) that Marcion, * being contemporary with * 
Basilides and Valentinus, ‘companied with them 
as an elder with younger men.’ At all events, 
Marcion’s theology differed from the Gnostic in 
excluding any doctrine of mons, and, indeed, any 
element which could not be derived from his inter- 
pretation of the Je^vish and Christian Scriptures.^ 
His teaching was not in any sense pagan. His lost 
work named the Antitheses contained the proofs of 
his theology, which were attained by placing utter- 
ances by and concerning God in the OT side by 
side with opposed statements by Jesus and Paul 
about God in the NT. 


He further differed from the Gnostics by abstain 
ingfrom any attempt at a completed speculative 
system. The contrasts Avhich he drew out werf 
final, and he did not seek to harmonize them in « 
higher principle ; for him the two dpxai were anc 
remained completely separate, in spite of the mora 
superiority of the God of the NT. The logica 
weakness of the position is well sho^vn by Ter 
tullian. On the one hand, the introduction oj 
number or plurality was inconsistent ^vith the 
essence of time godhead j and, on the other, the 
interposition of the good God—* the Stranger ’—in 
a world which had been created by and belonged 
to another was an obvious stumbling-block, 

(6) Christology, — The mode of self-revelation 
employed by the good God was, according to 
Marcion, that * in the 15th year of the reign of 
Tiberius He {Le, Jesus Christ) came down to the 
Galilisan city of Capernaum ’ — to which Tertullian 
adds the explanation, * of course meaning from the 
heaven of the Creator, to which He had previously 
descended from His own ’ {adv, Marc, iv. 7). The 
relation of Christ to the good God His Father does 
not seem to have been otherwise defined than by 
the idea of sonship. Of the human experience and 
suffering of Christ Marcion took a wholly Docetic 
view. Rejecting the Gospel accounts of a hnman 
birth, he represented the supposed sudden appear- 
ance of Christ in the year 29 as an entirely new 
phenomenon, without any root in the past history 
either of the people or of the human race. And, 
wmle he regarded the life of Christ on earth and 
His crucifixion as the means of salvation for men, 
he nevertheless believed that our Lord suffered 
only in appearance. On the other hand, he did 
a^ept ^e historical facts narrated in those portions 
of the Third Gospel (see below) which he Believed 
to be g^uihe, and shared the belief of his time in 
other elements of the Christian creed ; thus he laid 

S mt stress on our Lord’s descent into Hades and 
IS preaclung to the men of former generations 
who were there confined. 

A^ain, as he believed in two Gods, he also re- 
^gn^d two Christs. According to him, the 
Messianic prophecies of the OT were true predic- 
tions, referring, however, not to Jeans Chrmt but 
to another Messiah who was to appear later as the 
of the just God of the OT. But his 
■ ; ^SttKWition of the work of this Messiah does not 
fPPBBfg to have held the independent, thouarh 
He certainly did not 
i of his followers 

creator (i.rt, the ja.n God or God of the 
■ tliG whole material universe. 
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seem to have proceeded beyond applying to him 
the language of OT prophecy. 

(c) Criticism and exegesis of the Scriptures, — In 
his dealing with the Scriptures Marcion com Wed 
a high estimate of the objective truth of the OT as 
a historical document with a startling and audaci- 
ous subjective criticism of the NT. His mode of 
handling each was largely dictated by the neces- 
sities of his position. Convinced of the funda- 
mental discrepancy between the theologies of the 
OT and of that which he regarded as the genuine 
kernel of the NT, he naturally laid stress on every 
narrative, discourse, or even verse in the Jewish 
Scriptures which seemed to him to set forth the 
Jewish as opposed to the Christian view. His 
treatment of the OT has at least one great merit — 
he rejected allegorical explanations such as were 
current among the Gnostics ; he took the history 
literally, and laid full stress on its distinctive 
characteristics. In the NT, on the other hand, 
■while he similarly preferred the literal to the 
allegorical explanation, he proceeded ruthlessly in 
the way of cutting out such books or portions of 
books as did not fit in with his view of the facts, 
and in re-editing the text to any extent on sub- 
jective pounds. As the Third Gospel seemed on 
the whole to suit best the requirements of his 
theology, he adopted this, though in a mutilated 
and much altered state, as the only reliable portion 
of the historical ■writings contained in the NT. To 
him Paul was the only true apostle of the Master, 
and he believed that the Third Gospel — which he 
did not call Luke’s— had been written under Paul’s 
supervision and expressed Paul’s view of the life of 
Christ. The other Evangelists^ he regarded as 
handing on a false Judaic tradition which had 
grown up among the Twelve, and he therefore re- 
jected their works in toto. In the rest of the NT 
he accepted only ten Pauline Epistles, rejecting 
the Acts, the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and the 
rest of the NT writings so far as known to him. 

I And in the ten Epistles he used considerable free- 
I dom in reiectmg or altering passages which con- 
flicted with Ms views. An understanding of his 
detailed treatment of the NT can be best obtained 
by reading the fourth and fifth books of Ter- 
tullian’s ad/o, Marcionem, 

(d) The application of religion to practical life , — 
It is easy to see that, however arbitrary and sub- 
jective was Marcion’s attitude in relation to the 
Christian tradition and its literature, Ms main 
intOTest in the matter was not specMative or theo- 
retical, but religious and practical, TMs is sho^wn 
by the fact that he attempted no higher synthesis, 
but allowed what seemed to Mm the irreconcilable 
opposition between the Creator and the NT God to 
continue until the end of time. To him the means 
of salvation was faith in Jesus Christ and in His 
Father. This faith was to issue in an ascetic life 
wMch despised and rejected the works of the 
Creator, so far as the conditions of human life 
allowed. Tlius the celibate alone were admitted 
to baptism. A further consequence of this attitude 
was that Marcion denied the resurrection of the 
body ; the salvation through Christ was for the 
soul and spirit only. The moral earnestness of 
the Marcionite community was proved both by the 
zeal of its propaganda and by the large number of 
its martyrs. 

{e) Tm ritual of worship. — The aim of Marcion 
was to found not a school, but a church. Accord- 
ingly, in points of ritual he for the most part 
followed the usage of the orthodox Church, but 
admitted catechumens to the same privileges in 
Church worship as baptized persons, and forbade 
the use of wine in the eucharistic service. Some 

I There is no definite evidence as to whether Marcion knew 
the Fourth Gospel. 
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of the peculiarities of usage in the Eastern branch 
of the Marcionite church may be gathered from 
the statements of Eznik (bk. iv.) : 

* He allows not one baptism only, but three after (successive) 
transgressions, and in place of catechumens who have died he 
urges others to be baptized. And he has the boldness to direct 
women to administer baptism—which no one from the other 
sects has taken upon himself to do— but not to administer a 
second or a third baptism, nor (does he venture) to admit 
women to be priests,’ etc. 

Marcion’s followers seem to have elevated him 
(at least virtually) to the rank of bishop, and 
the constitution of the sect was probably epi- 
scopal, though on this point we have not much 
information. 

3. Later developments.— Among the followers of 
Marcion some, like Potitus and Basilicus, followed 
their master in recognizing two principles or divine 
beings ; but some, like Apelles, held only one ulti- 
mate principle, the God of the NT, while others 
accepted three independent principles — the Good, 
the Just, and the Evil. Of these different teachers 
.Relies is the most interesting. Starting from the 
Marcionite opposition between the Creator and the 
NT God, he seems to have regarded the former as 
‘ an opposing spirit’ who owed his existence to the 
supreme God, The material world, in the view of 
Apelles as of Marcion, was created by this ‘ oppos- 
ing spirit,’ and so Apelles also taught an ascetic 
view of life. On the other hand, he rejected 
Marcion’s Docetism, and held that Christ really 
felt and suftered in His earthly experience, although 
He did not possess a truly human nature in the 
orthodox sense. But he maintained that in the 
Crucifixion lay the hope of man’s salvation. 

The doctrines of Marcion were for a time widely 
spread both in the West— Borne and Italy — and in 
tne East — ^Arabia, Syria, Armenia, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and perhaps even rersia. After sharing in the 
persecutions inflicted on the Church, particularly 
under Diocletian, the Marcionites seem to have 
enjoyed a short period of toleration early in the 
4th cent., to judge from an inscription of A.D. 318- 
319 discovered a few miles south of Damascus, 
which records the existence of a village community 
of Marcionites. But their worship was soon pro- | 
hibited by Constantine. In the West they seem * 
early to nave succumbed to the more powerful 
propaganda of Manichseism (g.-y.), but in the East 
they may be judged to have exerted a stronger and 
more enduring influence. We infer from the atten- 
tion given to them in the controversial works of 
Ephraim, and from the careful account of their 
doctrines left us by Eznik, an Armenian writer 
of the 6th cent., tnat they counted for much in 
Eastern Christendom. So late as the 10th cent, 
they are mentioned in Arabic by the Fihrist, 

As the best illustration of the nature of Eastern 
Marcionism, we subjoin a literal translation of 
Eznik’s Armenian account : 

* Marcion wrongly introduces a strange element (lit. strange- 
ness) in opposition to the Qod of the Law, positing with him also 
Hyle, by way of essence, and three heavens. In the one (they 
say) dwells the Stranger, and in the second the God of the Law, 
and in the third his armies ; and in the earth Hyle, and they 
call her the Power of the Earth. 

And he so orders the world and the creatures, as the law says. 
But he adds that in union with Hyle he noiade all that he mode, 
and Hyle was as though a woman and a wedded wife. And 
after making the world, he went up together with his armies 
into heaven ; and Hyle and her sons remained in the earth, and 
they each held authority— Hyle in the earth, and the God of 
the Law in heaven. 

And the God of the Law, seeing that the world is beautiful, 
thought to make in it a man. And going down to Hyle in the 
earth, he said, ** Give me of thy clay, and from myself I give 
spirit, and let us make a man according to our likeness," On 
Hyle giving him of her earth, he moulded it and breathed into 
it a imirit, and Adam became a living soul, and therefore was 
called Adam because he was made from clay. And moulding 
him his wife, and putting them in the garden (as the law 
says), they continued giving him commands, and rejoiced in 
him as in a common son. 

And (he says) the God of the Law, who was lord of the world, 
seeing that Adam is noble and worthy of ministration, pondei'ed 


how he could steal him from Hyle and appropriate him to him- 
self. Taking him aside, he said, “Adam, I am God, and there 
is no other, and beside me thou shalt have no other god. But if 
thou takest any other god beside me, know that thou shalt surely 
die.” And when he said this to him and mentioned the name of 
death, Adam, struck with fear, began by degrees to separate 
himself from Hyle. 

And Hyle, coming to give him commands according to custom, 
saw that Adam was not obeying her, but was purposely holding 
aloof and not coming near her. Then Hyle, amazed in her mind, 
knew that the Lord of Creatures had deceived her. She said, 
“From the source of the fountain its water is befouled. How 
is this ? Before Adam is increased with offspring, he has stolen 
him by the name of his godhead from me. Since he hates me, 
and has not kept with me the covenant, I will make many gods, 
and will fill with them the whole world, that he may enquire 
who is God and not find out." 

And she made (they say) many idols and named them gods 
and filled the world with them. And the name of God, that of 
the Lord of Creatures, was lost among the names of the many 
gods, and was not found anywhere. And his offspring was led 
astray by them and was not serving him, for Hyle claimed them 
all for herself, and did not suffer one of them to serve him. 
Then (they say) the Lord of Creatures was enraged, because 
they forsook him and obeyed Hyle ; and one after another, who 
were departing from their bodies, he was casting in anger into 
Hell. And Adam he cast into Hell because of the tree, and so 
went on casting all into Hell, up to twenty-nine generations. 

And (they say) the good and strange God, who was sitting in 
the third heaven, seemg that so many peoples perished and 
were tortured between the two deceivers, the Lord of Creatures 
and Hyle, was grieved for those fallen into the fire and tortured. 
He sent his son to go and save them, and to take the likeness of 
a servant and assume the form of a man among the sons of the 
Qod of the Law. ‘ ‘ Heal,” he said, ‘ ‘ their lepers, and raise their 
dead to life, and open the eyes of their blmd, and do among 
them great cures without price ; until the Lord of Creatures see 
thee, and be jealous, and crucify thee. And then when thou 
diest, thou shalt go down into Hades, and bring them from 
thence ; for Hades is not wont to admit life within it. And 
therefore thou goest up on the cross, that thou mayest become 
like the dead, and Hades may open its mouth to admit thee, 
and thou mayest enter into the midst of it and empty it." 

And when he orucified him (they say), he went down into 
Hades and emptied it. And taking the souls in the midst of it, 
he led them into the third heaven to his Father. And the Lord 
of Creatures, being enraged, in anger tore his garment and the 
veil of his temple, and darkened his sun and clothed his world 
in blackness, and sat In grievous mourning. 

Then Jesus, going down a second time in the form of his god- 
head to the. Lord of Creatures, was entering into judgment with 
him about his death. And the Lord of the World, seeing the 
godhead of J esus, knew that there is another God besides himself. 
And Jesus said to him, “ I have a suit with thee, and let none 
be judge between us but thine own law which thou didst write." 
And when they produced the law, Jesus said to him, “ Didst 
not thou write in thy law that whoso killeth shall die ; and 
whoso sheddeth the blood of a righteous man, they shall shed 
his blood?” And he said, “I so wrote.” And Jesus said to 
him, “ Now give thyself into my hands, that I may kill thee and 
shed thy blood, as thou didst kill me and shed my blood, for I 
am indeed juster than thou, and have wrought many benefits 
in thy creawon.” And he began to reckon up the benefits which 
he had wrought in his creation. 

And when the Lord of Creatures saw that he had conquered 
him, and knew not what to say because out of his own law he 
was condemned, and was finding no answer because be deserved 
death in return for his death, then falling to prayer he was 
beseeching him, “ Because 1 have sinned and killed thee in 
ignorance, because I knew not that thou art a God, but reckoned 
the© a man, it is given thee as satisfaction for that to carry off 
where thou wilt all those who shall be willing to believe in thee," 
Then Jesus leaving him laid hold of Paul and revealed to him 
the purchase and sent him to preach that “ We are bought with 
a price, and every bn© who beeves in Jesus has been sold by 
the Just to the Good." 

This is the beginning of the heresy of Marcion, besides many 
other worthless things. And this all do not know, but a few of 
them. And they hand on the teaching to one another orally* 
The Stranger (they say) has bought us with a price from the Lord 
of Creatures ; but how or with what the purchase has been 
made, that not all of them know.’ 

LiTBRATUEB.— A fuU list of authorities is supplied by A. 
Hamack, QeaehichH der aXtchrisUichm Litteratur mEusMmf 
Leiprig, 1893-1904, L 101-200 ; and a shorter list by G. Kf^ger, 
in xii. 260 f. The main ancient sources are Ireneeus,; 
Tertullian(esp. adv, Uardon&mmd de Prcmr* JSTcerOi Element 
of Alexandria, Origen, p3eudo-Tertullian(C'a?^3n«t<i(fe. , 
ciontm\ Adamantius, Ephraim, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and 
Eznik. An exhaustive account of Marcion's dealingr with 
the NT will be foimd in T. Zahn, Gesokiehte de$ JSfT Kmons, 
Erlangen, 1888-92, i. 686-718. N. MoLeAN. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
I. Early influences.— By birth and training, alike 
on his father’s and his mother’s side, Marcus, son of 
Annius Verus, belonged to the, official aristocracy 
of Rome* From boyhood he was iniu'ed to the 
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round of absorbing and ceremonious etiq[uettes 
•which, under the regime of Hadrian, made up the 
official life of the capital. Through his uncle 
Antoninus, whom Hadrian appointed Qtiatuor vir 
for the administration of Italy, he was brought 
from childhood into personal touch with the 
Emperor himself, and the playful ‘Verissimus’ 
accorded to him by Hadrian re-appears even in 
the formal address of the Christian apologist. 

Another influence, which he himself attributes 
to his mother’s fostering care, sank deep into the 
fibre of his being. In the antique life of Rome, 
religio, dependence upon God, pervaded every turn 
and act; and from the simpler life of the home 
and farm the ancient pieties and rituals had never 
died away. Under Augustus the historic festivals 
and shrines, the ancient brotherhoods and colleges 
and gilds, of Salian priests, of Arval Brothers, of 
Vestal^ Virgins, and others were revived, and a 

E rofusion of new cults was introduced. Priest- 
oods became the dress of leadership and rank, 
and patriotism found articulate expression in the 
worship of the Emperor and in countless forms 
of mystery worship. To this religious complex 
Marcus was acclimatized from youth. At eight 
years old he was enrolled among the Salii, the 
most primitive of all the priestly colleges at 
Rome, and ‘got all the forms ana litur^es by 
heart.’ ^ At sixteen, as PrcefecttcB/eriarum Latin- 
arum, he solemnized the Hte upon the Alban 
Mount ; and besides the formal dignities of Font, 
Max.t XV vir Sacr, Fac., and Vll vir Epid., he 
wore the cowl of Master among the Arval Brother- 
hood. The prayer of tlie college is still extant 
which besought blessing for him and L. Verus in 
their conflict with the Marcomanni. At the out- 
set of his great campaigns he purified the people 
with the solemn ritual of the Lectisternium ; at 
Athens he was himself initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; on the Danube he approved the cast- 
ing of lions into the stream at the bidding of the 
Eastern magi. ^ His Stoic monotheism lent itself 
to sympathy with cults of every kind, as mtnesses 
to the divine power. 

2 , Life.^ — His boyhood was given to wholesome 
and studious disciplines. At Rome he fenced, 
played ball, and eschewed the mischievous excite- 
ments of the circus and tlie amphitheatre; at 
Lorium he rode, hunted, walked, and shared the 
glee of rural industries and festivals. The corre- 
spondence with Pronto, his master in rhetoric, 
shows rare docility of type. Boyish experiments 
in philosophy ended in complete conversion under 
the perusal of Ariston, the influence of Rusticus, 
and the charm of Epictetus. 

His life falls into three sections: a.d. 121-138, 
boyhood, ending with his adoption in 138 ; 138-161, 
apprenticeship to imle, as Cmsar and lieutenant to 
his adoptive father, Antoninus ; 161-180, Imperial 
rule, shared nominally in 161-169 -with L. verus, 
and from 177 with his son, Commodus. 

Till 167, when the Danubian campaigns begin, 
the ye^ are filled -with unremitting administrative 
^tivities. The Edictnm perpetuum of Salvius 
Juhanus furnished the basis of the Pandects of 
Justinian; Gains and Papinian immortalize the 
era, as raaster-bnilders among those who reared 
the great fabric^ of Roman law. Under the direc- 
tion of Stoic principles the rigours of the patria 
potestas, the slave-owner, and the creditor were 
Tirought within control; protection w^as accorded 
to women, ehpdren, wards, minors, freed men, 
slaves; eilucational and charitable endowments 
*?'^^tiplied ; professorships were established 
w ; ^d medical service w'as organ- 

communities. Commerce, industries, and 
^ w liberally fostered by pro- 
1 Coffitt 4, 


vision of roads, aqueducts, bridges, and havens, 
while in special crises, as of earthquake, fire, 
famine, or inundation, State aid was ungrudgingly 
extended. The collection and distribution of taxa- 
tion were vigilantly supervised, and vast extension 
given to the forms and activities of local and 
municipal government. ^ Wealth lavished its re- 
sources upon the provision of temples, baths, 
gardens, colonnades, and other embellishments of 
city life, while among all classes of the community 
gUds, colleges, and clubs, though kept under strict 
surveillance, multiplied to an almost incredible 
extent. 

In his dealings with the Christians ^ Marcus 
followed the practice of his predecessors. First 
by Nero, then by the Flavian Emperors, especially 
Domitian, Christianity had been treated as a form 
of sacrilege (dcr^jSeta, ddeonjs) and treason, that lay 
outside the province or protection of law and en- 
tailed the penalty of death. Like rebellion or 
bngandage, it fell under the summary jurisdiction 
of the Emperor or his representative. Trajan, 
setting his face against profesgiional or anonymous 
delation, and Hadrian, going still further in dis- 
couragement of malicious information or assault, 
did much to arrest active persecution ; but Christ- 
ianity continued to be a capital oflence, and the 
forms of the Imperial cult furnished a standing 
test of complicity or disclaimer. Enforcement oi 
the penalty rested with the Emperor’s delegate, 
and was rarely exercised. But outbursts of per- 
sonal hostility, of local prejudice, or of racial or 
religious jealousies might at any moment bring it 
into play. The progress of Imperial consolidation, 
and the rapid social developments of Christianity, 
both tended to enhance the seeming disaffection of 
Christians to Imperial unity. In Pliny the note 
of condescension and compassion softens contempt 
for the perverse superstition, which seemed to 
invite ana almost comiiel persecution ; in Marcus 
the accent^ of irritation becomes prominent ; to 
him Christian defiance seemed like the melodra- 
matic pose which induced Proteus Peregrinus, in 
the story of Lucian, to cast himself on the pyre as 
the finale of the Olympian festival. On the main 
merits of the case he shared, no doubt, the judg- 
ment of his compeers, the leading Hellenists of the 
time, and among them Ms own intimate associates. 
The persiflage of Lucian and the malignant disdain 
of Celsus do not stand alone ; Fronto still credits 
the Christians with nameless crimes and illimor- 
alities; iElius Aristides satirizes their mean and 
mischievous self-seeking; Galen quotes them as 
the type of impenetrable bigotry. The Emperor’s 
political philosophy led him the same way. The 
Grseeo-Roman unity of Empire was the World- 
Cosmos finding realization in the communities of 
men; the M^est and best hopes of the world 
were centring in that consummation of the civic 
bond about the person of the Emperor; and the 
self-willed isolation of the Christian was essential 
atheism, in its estrangement from the divine im- 
pulse immanent in man. 

But, as a statesman, Marcus holds to the pre- 
scriptions of Imperial policy. The rescript, cited 
by Eusebius,^ is plsdnly unauthentic, and belongs, 
if to any period, to that of Antoninus. Melito® 
himself discredits the persecuting edicts to which 
he refers, and bears witness to the clemency and 
philosophy of the Emperor in checking tumultuary 
acts of violence agamst the Christians. The de- 
cree, or rather resci'ipt, uttered against ‘ demoral- 
izing superstitions^ may have been partly aimed 
at Christians ; but the term.s were general, and it 
was retained upon the statute-book under later 
Christian Emperors. Possibly under its terms 
Christians were sent to the mines of Sardinia, but 
1 ffS iT. 13. 2 In Eus. HE iv. 20. 6f. 
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in point of fact the penal provisions— deportation 
for those of higher rank, and death for humbler 
offenders— would mitigate, not enhance, the penalty 
to which^ all avowed Christians stood liable. In 
their social organization the Christians remained 
as free as other sects. In Rome itself Church- 
membership and Jurisdiction, episcopal authority, 
and literary activity advanced apace. Apologists, 
such as Justin, Melito, Athenagoras, one after 
another addressed their pleas to the Emperor in 
person ; Tatian and Hermas retort scorn and in- 
vective on their antagonists. Christians served in 
the Imperial households and, as the story of the 
Thundering Legion proves, were numerous among 
the legionaries. 

None the less, illogical as was the situation, the 
profession of Christianity remained under the 
Imperial ban, and Christians as such were judici- 
ally liable to death. In two of the most famous 
instances when the penalty was enforced, responsi- 
bility devolves directly on the Emperor. The first 
concerns Justin, apologist and martyr, who with 
six associates was brought before the bar of 
Rusticus, prefect of the city, on the charge of 
* atheism and sacrilege ’ ; each in succession adhered 
to the Christian confession, and, on refusing to 
abjure or to offer sacrifice, was ordered to execu- 
tion. Marcus was at the time resident in Rome, 
and, no doubt, endorsed the sentence passed by 
the Stoic prefect, his close friend and ex-preceptor. 
Still more famous is the persecution recorded in 
that masterpiece of Christian martyrolo^es, the 
letter of the Christians of Lyons and ^enne to 
the sister churches in Asia and Phrygia.^ The 
outbreak, rooted in racial, even more than 
religious, antipathies, was fanned to fever heat by 
the frenzies of the amphitheatre, where the Christ- 
ians were subjected by the mob to hideous and 
revolting tortures and indignities. When order 
was restored, and the martyrs, rescued from the 
fury of the mob, were remanded to prison, their 
sentence was referred to the Emperor himself, 
whose ruling was that, if they stul persisted in 
recalcitrance, the law must take its course. The 
incident was fresh in his mind when he wrote 
down his reflexion on Christian perversity and 
bravado.^ In Asia too, and in Africa, sporadic 
acts of persecution took place, and martyrdom was 
judicially inflicted, though for the most part 
Christians were screened under the Imperial aegis 
from outbreaks of popular fanaticism or dislike. 
Of systematized persecution there was none, and 
to the Church historians and apologists of the 
next generation the era of the Antpnines was an 
age of peace and toleration. 

Marcus’s latter years were clouded with calami- 
ties, public and personal. In 166 Italy was desol- 
ated Dy plague, from which it never recovered ; in 
its track came famine, earthquakes, and inunda- 
tions of unusual severity; then the yet more 
terrific inroad of barbarians, streaming across the 
Alps, and knocking at the gates of Aquileia. 
From that date onwards the legions of the West 
were locked in a life-and-death struggle with 
Marcomanni, Quadi, Jazyges^ and other trans- 
Danubian hordes, sustained and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion only by the dogged and 
intrepid leadership of Marcus himself. 

3. The ‘Thoughts.’ — From these ordeals the 
Thoughts emerge. They are not the exposition of 
a system, but a criticism of life ; reflexions con- 
fided ‘ To Himself ’ in the hours of loneliness and 
interstices of strain; a retrospect and record of 
experience ; a manu^ of duty and endurance. In 
them & soul communes with itself, examines 
motives, probes illusions, corrects or re-affirms 
conclusions, emits the sigh of weariness or the 
£rj? v. 1. **t8. 


ejaculation of disgust, but perpetually renews 
resolve, unalterably clinging to the noblest hypo- 
thesis with which it was familiar. Beginning in 
almost random reminiscence, composition gave 
relief from strain, and became a substitute for 
company, and a pleasure for its own sake ; and 
for Marcus Stoic principles so interpenetrated the 
whole fabric of conduct and creed that these self- 
communings shed clearer light upon the actualities 
of Roman Stoicism than the homilies of Seneca or 
the Memorabilia of Epictetus. 

(1) Logic, —In his theory of knowledge and 
sensation he adheres closely to the terms of Epic- 
tetus. The (pavracrLai are in j>art sense-impressions 
proper, derived from things, in part impressions of 
aims, qualities, or attributes, moral or aesthetic, 
belonging to things, and conveyed to the reason. 
It is for reason to sit in judgment on them, deter- 
mine their true content and value, and firmly 
maintain its own prerogative. In the one passage 
in which he formally discusses the doctrine of 
assent {o-vyKorddeins, v. 10) he drops the Stoic claim 
to final certitude — rd irpiyiAara cuKCLrdXriXTCL, But 
there remains a tenacity of moral assurance Avhich 
suffices for conduct of life. Reason as part of 
the divine immanence attains a coherence, a con- 
sistency, and strength which give the indefeasible 
assurance of truth. 

(2) Theory of being . — In Stoic monism matter, 

form, and force are an inseparable unity. The 
life-power, self-determined from within, is em- 
bodied in the various forms of phenomenal and 
spiritual being. The variety of being is explained 
physically by the doctrine of that is, of 

‘ tension within the life-producing force,’ present 
in ever-varying grades in all forms of existence, 
material or spiritual. In the successive grades of 
iuorganic, vegetable, animal, and human life each 
variation represents a diflerent degree or kind of 
tension in the informing Tn^cD/tta, or life -power. 
Cohesion, life, and reason are resultant phases of 
embodied spirit, varying in the same way as inor- 
ganic substances are seen to vary under processes 
of rarefaction or condensation. ‘hold,’ or 

‘ cohesion,’ is the characteristic property of being 
in its inorganic forms, ‘growth-power,’ of 

vegetable lue (vi, 14), of ‘soul’ realized in 
the animal phase (ix. 9, x. 33), while the higher 
grade of ‘reason’— X<57os, co-ex tensive, it will be 
noted, with the faculty of speech— appears only at 
the stage attained by man. The higher tension 
always includes the properties of the lower, so that 
the higher order shares the attributes of the lower, 
but with its own differentia superadded. Thus 
man shares with the inferior orders ^i5<rts, and 

but ‘ reason’ is all his own. 

Each type finds its guarantee of individuality 
and perpetuity in the semin^ or generative prin- 
ciple, the ffirep/iariKbs X670S, which defines and repro- 
duces the type. This survives immutably, until 
its final re-aosorption into the ‘seminal principle’ 
of the universe, the primal reservoir of life (iv, 14, 
21, vi. 24). That of the universe at large contains 
and is likewise immanent in the countless individ- 
ualized (TirepfjLaTiKol \6yoi, which determine, conserve, 
and reproduce life in all the several orders of being 
through their ‘productive capacities of realiza- 
tion, change, and phenomenal succession’ (iv. 14, 
ix. 1). 

(3) jSomZ.— M an, the microcosm, within his indi- 

vidual range, is the counterpart of the macrocosm, 
in. which he dwells, and with which he reciprocates 
currents of sensation impulse {bpfi-fi), 

emotion {rdST}), and reason (bidyota, pov^). All tliese 
are activities and reactions of the soul, the counter- 
jtturt and product of that cosmic soul which per- 
meates and moves, the universe. Soul is self- 
moved, within tbe tange of those seminal principles 
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from 'wiiich it originated. As, in the individual, 
soul actualizes itself in physical energies, such as 
life, growth, sensation, and all bodily functions 
and appetites, in moral, ^ such as impulse {bpii-fj), 
inclination (dpe^is), aversion (^/c/cXto-ts), will {irpoalpe- 
(7is), or in intellectual, such as perception {(pavra- 
aLaCii judgnient_{ij'7r<5X7;^ts, KaTd\ri^t,Si vpbXTjxj/ts), mind 
(roOs), or reason [didvoia), so, too, tne world-soul 
operates in energies no less diverse in operation, 
now as the natural forces that actuate all inorganic 
or organic life, e,g, heat, moisture, breath, con- 
traction, expansion, or the like, now as the moral 
forces which we know as fate, destiny, necessity, 
the * laws’ of nature or of God, and now, again, as 
those purposive or reasoning powers which, as 
design, providence, Zeus, God, direct the plastic 
movement of the whole. 

For Marcus these conclusions are the key which 
imlocks all problems of life and thought. No 
Stoic thinker applies this key more resolutely and 
consistently to the whole field of ethics, personal 
and social. Every action, eveiy relation, is re- 
ferred to the cosmic test; by it he construes all 
the accepted formulas of the school, and resolves 
their ambiguities. 

(4) Cosmic —Cosmic unity stands at the 
centre of his thought, the pole to which his moral 
compass continually turns. In its contemporary 
phase of microcosmic self-expression the unity of 
the cosmos was realized and reflected in that world- 
Empire of Rome whose vital acitivities centred in 
and radiated from Marcus himself. The Emperor 
was the indwelling god of the State, as earth was 
of the universe. 

Unity is written large upon the face and in the 
heart of things. The idea that the world-order 
can result from chance, from the confused clash 
and welter of atoms, is impatiently dismissed. It 
would imply permanent confusion, moral and in- 
tellectual— a universe as unintelligible as intoler- 
able. Beyond all possibility of mistake, 'materially 
and spiritually, the cosmos is a perfectly co-ordi- 
nated unity, ‘ one order made of all things, one God 
through all, one being, one law, one reason common j 
to all things intelligent and live’ (vii. 9), as is 
shown by the ramifying bond of ubiquitous design 
{(rvyd<p€ta €if\oyos^ iv. 45) and that unfailing rapport I 
between the constituent parts {a-vfnrd&eLa rwv fisptov, I 
V. 26, ix. 9) which results from perfect interpene- I 
tration {KpS.<ri^ di and makes the whole iu- 

se^rabiy one. 

l)esi^ is everywhere apparent, in small and 
great — ^in all the processes of nature, in the ad- 
justment of means to ends, in the social life of 
animals, in economy of materials, in the entire 
* concatenation of the web.’ Nature is a vast 
laboratory, in which there is no destruction and 
no waste, but processes of cyclic transmutation 
and repair. Divination, oracles, dreams, add their 
corroborative testimony to the providential plan 
that runs through all. 

Without reserve Marcus embraces the Stoic 
explanation of reason immanent within the world, 
accounting for its unity, its order, and its constitu- 
tion. The most general term employed for this 
pervading and directive reason is tne unifying 
Logos, wmich the Stoic school derived from Her- 
aelitus, ^ the reason and the ordinance of the city 
and commonwealth most high’ (ii. 16), the ali- 
peiwadiug, all-directing, all-perfecting principle 
' and power which animates and operates in all 
.that is. Less frequently it is called nature, or 
; ‘ the naturfe of the wdiole^ (vi. 9, x. 6, 7). But the 
preference is for terms which associate it with 
; those analogies in human consciousness on which 
V iybole conception is based. Marcus speaks i 
not jc®^y of the world -mind and thought {voOs, i 
. moral sense 1 


vtKhv), but also of world-impulse and world-sensa- 
tion. The world, as a live whole and being 
^tpov, iv. 40, X. 1), throbs to one master purpose 
as truly as all the energies of man respond to the 
direction of the unitary sovereign self. 

(6) Unity of things. — The unifying power, a 
common gravitation revealing itself in man as 
truth, beauty, and love, combines, constrains, and 
co-ordinates all to a common end (xii. 30). It finds 
its type or organ in the central sun. 

* I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine * 

(Shellejr, Hymn of ApoUo^ vi. I f.). 
But the splendid harmony invests common things 
and processes with an appeal and beauty of their 
own; they contribute to the advantage of the 
universe ; they are notes, or discords, which swell 
the great accord. Not only the heavenly bodies 
in their orbits, sun and stars, rain and air, the 
hiving bees and nesting birds, the lustre of the 
emerald, and the bending of the com, but even 
things unprepossessing in themselves — the cracks 
and crevices in bread-crust, the foam that flecks 
the wild boar’s mouth— appeal to him who is in 
i unison with nature, and touch hidden springs of 
answering admiration and desire. 

‘ Eiwth is in love with rain, and holy mther loves— Yea, the 
world-order is in love vidth fashioning what is to be. To the 
world-order I profess Thy love is mine ' (x. 21). 

(6) World - soul.— unity of the indwelling 
mind corresponding to personality in the individu^ 
man is commensurate with the scale of the universe, 
beneficent and rational in aim. Degrees of good- 
ness and of value are part of the great scheme, 
but everywhere * things lower are for the sake of 
things higher* (v. 16, 30, vii, 55, xi. 10, 18, etc.), 
and all is for the best. 

(7) Evil. — The oneness of the cosmos is utilized 
to explain the mystery of evil. Seeming evil is 
good misapprehended or disguised. The course of 
nature is all good. ‘ It contains no evil, does no 
evil, and inflicts no hurt on anything.’ Analyze 
the facts, suppress the hasty, ill-fomied inference, 
and the evil ceases to exist, or changes its com- 
plexion (vi, 36, vii. 26). It is the discord that pre- 
pjares and shapes the harmony ; the coarse jest (as 
Uhrysippus said) that gives the comedy its point 
(vL 2). ‘Nothing is hurtful to the part which 
helps the whole ’ (x. 6). 

(8) Providence, — The mind of the tmiverse is 
social, ‘civic’ (TToXirtK^y) in all its aims. Fate, 
destiny, necessity {fidtpa, t 6 Tre7rpb>iJ.4voVf rb eljiapfiLdyoj^, 
dmyK^), overrule all things for good ; man’s free- 
dom is accord with the movements of the universal 
Providence, the object of his reverence, trust, 
regard. 

(9) The round of being. — Everywhere there is 
the recurrent transformation of elements, pursuing 
their continuous round. Change is nature’s joy 
(ix. 35, iv, 36), the life of individuals, of nations, 
and of the universe at large. The * passage up 
and down ’ repeats itself in mstory, upon the small 
scale and the great ; always ‘ the same dramas, the 
self-same scenes reproduced ; the court of Hadrian, 
the court of Antoninus, the court of Philip, 
Alexander, Croesus; the same stock r61es, only 
with change of actors’ (x. 27 ; cf. vi. 46). This is 
the depressing side of the Emperor’s philosophy, 
the resttgnation from which he would not deign to 
extricate himself by self-deception. 

(10) Man a part of cosmos. — Man is by nature 
an inherent part, a living and organic member— 

not pApoi merely— -of the whole. He draws 
from its organic life as vitally as the branch draws 
sap from the parent tree. His ‘nature’ is the 
nature of the universe; self-realization of that 
nature is an instinct and a call as primary as that 
of self-preservation, attained by deliberate co-opera- 
tion with its designs and ends, by loyal following 
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of law and reason, by active citizenship in the 
world-commonwealth. 

(11) Virttie,--M.ox 2 X obligation is fulfilment of 
function, active acknowledgment of reciprocal 
relation to the whole. And this alone is aole to 
minister interior content, ‘life with the gods,’ 
‘citizenship in heaven.’ The soul— a particle of 
Zeus (v. 27), the good genius or the God within 
(iii, 4, 6, 16), the lord and law-giver (iv. 1, 12), 
the pilot reason (vii. 64), the fSllow-citizen, the 
priest and minister of God — is the power within 
which makes for righteousness. The indwelling 
presence becomes almost that of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian believer. Prayer is not merely com- 
munion with the inner self, but a true intercourse 
with God ; the self-comnmnings which the sage 
has left us are but part and sample of his habitual 
practice of the presence of God. 

(12) Littleness of man. — Man is indeed part of 
the universe, but how immeasurably small a part— 
a morsel in the mighty sum, a moment between 
two infinities. Fame is as transient as it is brittle 
and precarious— a short-lived rattle of tongues, a 
bubble that bursts and vanishes (ii. 7, iii. 10, 
iv. 3, 19, viii. 20, etc.) ; gratitude is precarious 
and belated ; virtue is its own and sole reward ; it 
consists in mastery of the will, ability to uphold 
and satisfy the instincts of reason in fellowship with 
nature and Grod. If ever that is forbidden or de- 
barred, then indeed God sounds the signal for 
retreat. Unmurmuring and undispleased, we quit 
the rank. The exodus is quick and easy — a ‘bare 
bodkin ’ is enough. The play is ended (xii. 36) ; 
ring the curtain down. Death is the natural end 
of man’s ephemeral endeavour. Whatever be its 
physical analysis, extinction, dispersion, or trans- 
mutation (xi. 3) — ^alternatives which are dispas- 
sionately considered— the dissolution of the material 
elements ends the present resultant; they take 
their place in other compounds, while the ‘ seminal 
principles,’ or life-seeds, will either integrate new 
forms and activities of being or themselves be 
resumed into the central reservoir of the world- 
life. 

(13) Ethics. — In ethics the eye is fixed upon the 
inner self, upon the duties, disciplines, and obliga- 
tions proper to his own experience. But the Im- 
perial position assumed gives breadth and elevation 
of view, and the fixed sincerity of the writer atones 
for lack of form, or method, or variety. The 
commonplaces or the paradoxes of Stoicism — ^the 
inseparateness of virtue, or the indefectibility of 
the wise— are not discussed at large. The more 
developed casuis^ of later StoiSsm, with its 
scheme of conditional duties {official or xa^^^opra), 
its recognition of preferential moral choice (in vpo- 
TfjT/iUvtL and diroxpo9?7/*^o), its admission of relative 
moral values {mr d^tav), its belief in ‘ proficiency ’ 
(vpoKOTnj), or progressive growth in philosophic grace, 
is everywhere assumed, though seldom in scholastic 
phraseology. The philosopher is on the throne, and 
passion is outlived. Duties of inferiors, sins of the 
flesh, all vulgar vices of the tyrant or the profligate, 
even the licence and the luxuries of city life, are 
not in view. The whole attitude is one of strained, 
insistent obligation, wrought out in patience inex- 
haustible; men are the recipients, himself the 
dispenser, of benefits ; in realiauition of the social 
tie, duties to equals and duties to inferiors mo- 
nopolize the field. Against ingratitude nature has 
provided forbearance as an antidote. Of the four 
cardinal virtues courage seldom receives mention ; 
truth is not protest or resolve, but that singleness 
of word and act, that quiet undeviating * pursuit 
of the straight course,^ which power and place 
make doubly diflBicult; justice comes urging, not 
the rights of the oppressed, but the obl^ations of 
the strong ; as regards wisdom or self-control, it 


may be said that the whole book is an enlargement 
upon that theme. The moral perturbations which 
he dreads are those which beset power and place 
and privilege, such as impatience, discourtesy, 
distrust, officiousness, or such more delicate delin- 
quencies as self -absorption in the press of current 
duties, the want of moral nerve or fixity of aim, 
or the indolence which, rushing to hasty conclu- 
sions, admits unwarranted impressions or desires. 
And beside the solid virtues and charities incum- 
bent on the ruler are set the social graces which 
adorn the official and tlie!gentleman — consideration, 
candour, modesty, attentive and intelligent percep- 
tion, courtesy, tact, address in conversation; and 
the compass of morality is extended to such refine- 
mentsjas cheerfulness in leadership, belief in friends* 
affection, wise husbandry and just apportionment 
of powers, careful selection among competingclaims, 
reserve of opportunities for self-examination and 
recreation of the inner life. Leisure as well as 
labour, thought as well as action, deportment as 
well as motive, are scrupulously moralized. 

‘Blame none,’ ‘Do not find fault,’ ‘To expect 
no one to do wrong is madness’ (xi. 18), are 
maxims for the ruler rather than prescriptions of 
the teacher. ‘ Can the world go on without shame- 
less people ? Certainly not. Then do not ask for 
the impossible’ (ix. &). The supremacy of the 
^moviKbv — in Marcus the favourite and character- 
istic term for man’s highest governing self— secures 
to man self-mastery and personal equilibrium in 
an unstable world ; within his own circumference 
he becomes ‘a sphere self -orbed,’ proof against all 
assaults of circumstance, all enticements and deceits 
of sense, and all dominion of impulse, appetite, or 
feeling. To that extent he can identify himself, 
his will, with the sweep of the great cosmic cur- 
rent, and, at one with nature, reason, God, be 
wrapped in calm. To such an one all outer things 
become ‘indifferent,’ for ‘no man can rob us of our 
will’ (xi. 36). Man is a citadel, *a promontory 
against which the billows dash continually; but 
it stands fast, till at its base the boiling breakers 
are lulled to rest’ (iv. 49). This attitude of set en- 
durance ^adually moulds his moral as weU as his 
physical lineaments to that resolved serenity which 
IS engraved upon the stones of the Imperial arch, 
and abstention rather than action, isolation rather 
than corporate fellowship, becomes the keynote 
of morality. Towards this the influences all con- 
spired — ^the austere renunciations of his creed ; the 
mood of sombre, almost wilful, resignation ; the 
solitude and destitution of the close. Before his 
eyes Latin literature breathed its last. The great 
equestrian statue, the memorial column, the reliefs 
of his triumphal arch, the apotheosis of Faustina, 
are the last triumphs of expiring art. Human 
fecundity was striclcen with a strange paralysis 
of reproductive power ; the very Campagna was 
changing to a depopulated waste. Religions, 
politics, literatures, and Rome herself were dying. 
In unmistakable letters the handwriting was 
blazed upon the wall, and he himself was FcrxaTw 
roO yhovs. With his death decline and fall set in, 
not on the Danube only, but throughout the whole 
Empire of the West. His end was like his life, 
a slow tenacious struggle with the inevitable, Ho 
longer able to eat or drink, he lay upon his couch, 
still exercising the habits of duty and authori^ ; 
spoke passionately of the vanity of life ; and with 
the words, ‘Haecluctuosi belli opera sunt,’ turned 
to his rest. 
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MARKET.— I. Definitioa.— The term ‘marhefc’ 
may be defined as a periodic gathering of persons 
at an appointed place for the purpose of trading by- 
way of exchange or purchase and sale, subject to 
the special regulations which law or custom may 
impose. The term ‘fair^ is frequently used in 
conjunction with the term ‘market,* and has been 
defined as * a greater species of market recurring 
at more distant intervals.’ In either case, the 
essential element is the same— recurrence, namely, 
at a fixed time and at a fixed place. ^ 

Provided that this element is present, any circum- 
stances which bring men together can produce a 
market or a fair.® The occasion may be a re- 
ligious festival,® a popular assembly,^ the formation 
of a camp,® the temporary sojourn of a court at a 
royal residence,® the stay of a caravan at one of its 
customary halting-places,'^ the concourse at a saint’s 
tomb,® the celebration of funeral games at the 
burial-place of a hero,® or the temporary cessation 
of hostilities between besieger and besieged.^® 

1 EBrU,a.v. ‘Pair' ; P, Huvelin, Essai historique sur 1$ droit 
des fnarcys et deaf (Ares, Paris, 1897, p. 26 fl. 

8 Huvelin, p, 86 ; see D. Crantz, History of Greenland, Eng, 
tr., London, 1820, i. 160. 

« See § a below, 4 See g a below. 

J J. M, Kemble, The Scions in England, new ed., London, 
1876, ii. 302. i 

» Huvelin, p. 86. 

7 Boyd Alexander, Frotn the Niger to the Nile, London, 1907, 
If. 4 ; P, Stilwe, Die HandelzUge der Araber unter den Abbas- 
tiden dutch 4fi'iha, Asia, und Osteuropa, Berlin, 1836, n. 84. 

6K. Bathgen, Die Entstehung der Mdrkte in Deutseldand, 
Darmsfiiult, IS^, 7 : Huvelin, p. 7. 

- O'Oarry, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
W, K. SuHlvan, London, 1873, i. p. cclv ; cf. Huvelin, 

P, J. Hamilton-Grierson, The Silent Trade, 
69i. Bee also S 4 below. I 


2. Geographical distribution of the market.— 
The institution of the market is not universal ; in 
many parts of the world^ it^ is either altogether 
unknown or known only in its most rudimentary 
forms. ^ It has been pointed out that certain 
geographical conditions and certain racial charac- 
teristics are more favourable than others to its 
establishment and development. Thus, the markets 
of insular regions, especially those which are situ- 
ated on the coast, are, in general, of little import- 
ance, perhaps because the necessity for an exchange 
of articles of diet hardly arises among populations 
whose economic status is the same, and whose daily 
needs are supplied by the bounty of nature seconded 
by their own exertions. In such regions the occa- 
sion for a market arises only where difierent 
economic conditions come into touch — where, e.y., 
a tribe of fishermen have a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours.® 

According to J. G. F. Riedel, 3 there are no market-places in 
Ceram ; and, while we hear of the market in Java, 4 Sumatra, B 
and Borneo,® we are reminded by a high authority 7 that, in 
many of the islands inhabited by Malay peoples, the institution 
does not exist, or, if it does exist, is to be regarded as imported 
rather than as indigenous. 

In New Guinea, markets are to be found in the Gei-manS as 
well as in the British portion of the island.9 W. Ellis lo supplies 
an account of those in Madagascar ; and we have a few notices 
of Polynesian and Melanesian markets.i^ 

The iharket thrives best where, in addition to 
favourable geographical conditions, the natural 
bent of the population is towards commercial 
pursuits, as in tiie case of the Negro and Bantu 
races. 

In N. America we find only few and scattered indications of 
the existence of the market ; 13 and to the hunting tribes of 
S. America it is practically unknown ; while among many of 
the peoples of Central America, 14 and especially in the old 

1 As to native markets in Australia see art. Gifts (Primitive 
and Savage), 6 (2). 

2R. Lasch, *Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kultur- 
stufen,’ Zeitschr. Mr Socialwissenschaft, ix. [1906] 701. 

3 De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 127. 

4 T. S. Raffles, The History of Java, London, 1817, i. 198. 

5 W. Marsden, The History of Sumatra, London, 1783, p. 308 ; 
F. Junghuhn, Die Battaldnder auf Sumatra, Berlin, 1847, ii. 
228 f. There seem to be no markets among the Gajos (0. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het Gajblahd en zijne heivoners, Batavia, 
1903, p. 878 f.). 

8 9. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, London, 
1862, ii. 85 f. 

7 Lasch, p. 702 f. 

8 B. Hagen, Uivterden Papua's, Wiesbaden, 1899, pp. 217, 219 . 

9 A. C. Haddon, Head-Hunters, Ijondon, 1901, pp. 2^, 269 ; 
cf. R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain Peo^e of British 
New Guinea, do. 1912, -p. 23-2 f. 

10 History of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 382 ff. 

u We hear of the markets on the river Wairuku in Hawaii 
(W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches'^, London, 1832-36, iv. 326), at 
Somu-Somu in the Fiji Group (0. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition during the Years lSS8-h$, 
London ami Philadelphia, 1845, iii. 800 f.), in the Bismarck 
Archipelago (R. Thurnwald, ‘Im Bismai’ckarchipel und auf deu 
Salamoninseln,’ ZE xlii. [1910] 119 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 297 ; Hagen, p. 117 f.), and in New 
Caledonia (J. J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives of Nev/ Caledonia,* FL 
xiv. [1903] 246; J. Moncelon, ‘Rdpoiise alin4a par alin^apour 
les Neo-Cal6doniens,* BSAP ui. lx. [1886] 374). 

19 Lasch, p. 702. The Boloki are a Bantu people, yet they 
have no markets (J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cmmwals, Lon- 
don, 1918, p. 114). 

13 The principal market resorted to by the tribes on the coast 
near the Stikine river was held three or four times a year at a 
village about 60 miles from Lake Lease (G. Simpson, Narrative 
of a Journey round the World during the Yeats ISUl and ISAS, 
London, 1847, i. 210L Markets are held by the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow and those of Demarcation Point (J, Simpson, * Observa- 
tions on the Western Esquimaux and the Country they inhabit,’ 
in Further Papers relating to the Arctic Expeditions, presented 
to both Bouses cf Parliament, t85b, London, 1855, m 986 ; see 
N, A, B. NordenskiSld, The Voyage qr the Vega rouim Asia and 
Europe, tr. A. Leslie, do. 1881, ii. 118 and note). Markets were 
also held at the Falls of the Columbia <M. Lewis and W. Clarke, 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri River in the Years 

new ed., London, 1816, ii. 427), and at Prairie du Chien 
f J. Carver, Travels through the Interisrr Parts of North America 
in the Years 1766-6S, London, 1778, p. 99). 

14 Among the Toltecs (F. de A. Ixtlilxochitl, Relaeiones his- 
tdricas, in A. ^Ho, Antiguities of Mexico, London, 3830-48, ix. 
332) and the Chibchas (J. de Acosta, Compendio histdrico del 
deseubrim lento ... de la Nueva Granada, Paris, 1848, p. 207), 
and in Yucatan (G. F, de Oviedo y Valdes, Histdria general p 
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civilizations of Mexico i and Pern, 2 it formed an important 
element in the national life. In Arabia fairs and markets arose 
at places whither pilgrims were wont to repoir.s The fairs at 
Ukatz,4 Mujanna, and Dzul Majaz 6 were visited by the Prophet, 
and there were great markets at Senaa and Bafra.« Not infre- 

r fitly the resting-places of caravans are little markets, where 
Bedawi may lay aside his animosities and trade in peace. 7 
So, too, the religious festivals of Harar, Batne, and Mabug 
were the resort not onl,y of pilgrims but of traders ; 8 and the 
immense assemblage which gathered twice a j'ear at the sacred 
tomb at Teuta, a city of the Delta, was devoted to commerce 
as well as to worship.9 

The antiquity of the market in China is vouched for by the 
Book of Rites, which contains elaborate regulations for its 
conduct.lO G. M. Ourzon n speaks of the markets as the most 
picturesque and characteristic of Annamite spectacles ; and the 
great feature of life in the Shan country is the bazaar, which is 
held on every fifth day in all the chief villages of the States.i^ 
The Kbasis of Assam hold a market every four days.w Lasch 
observes of India that, in early times, fairs and markets were to 
be found at the holy places frequented by pilgrims ; and that the 
Rigveda and the Laws of Manu contain references to markets. 

We know that markets were held on the boundaries of certain 
Greek States under the protection of 6tol ayopa?oi,i8 and that 
an active commerce found its homo in the sanctuaries of 
Olympia and Delphi ; and Homer and Herodotus tell us of the 
market-places of foreign seafarers, and especially of those of 
Phosnician visitors.^® In later times the institution of the 


natural de laslndiast Madrid, 1853, xxvi. 27, xxxii. 8 ; J. Roman 
y Zamora, Ri^blicas de Indias^ in Coleccion de libros raros 
6 ctmosos que tratan de America, do. 1897, i. 806), Vera Paz 
(J. Roman y Zamora, loc. cif.), Nicaragua (Q. F. de Oviedo y 
Vald6s, Ristdre de Nicaragua, in H. Ternaux-Oompans, Voyages 
. . . pour servir d Vhistoire de la d4couverte de VAmArigue, Paris, 
1840, xiv. 70), and on the Pearl Coast (B. de las Casas, Histdria 
de las Indias, bk. i. cb. 171, in M. Fernandez de Navarrete, Co- 
leccion de documentos iniditos para la histdria de JBspana, 
Madrid, 1842-96, Ixiii.). 

I J. de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, Madrid, 1728, xiv, 
14, 16, 28 ; B. de Sahagun, Histoire gdnirale des ehoses de la 
Nouvelle-Rspagne, tr. D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon, Paris, 1880, 
viiL 36 : F. L. de Gomara, Chronica de la Nueva Espaila, cap. 
Ixxix., in A. G. Barcia, Historiadores primitivoa de las Indias 
OccidentaleSt Madrid, 1749; Carta de relaciim de Fernando 
CortdSf §§ xi.. xxx., in Barcia^ op. dt, : D. Duran, Ristdria de las 
Indias de Nueva Espafia^ed. J. F« Ramirez, Mexico, 1867-80, 
i. 215 ft. ; F. S. Clayigero^ Ristdria antigua de MegieOt tr. from 
Ital. by J. J. de Mora, London, 1826, 1 848 £f. 

« Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the YneaSf tr. O. B. Markham (Hakluyt Society), London, 
1860-71, vi. 85, vii. 11 ; Pedro de uieza de Leon, TravelSt tr. 
0. B. Markham (Hakluyt Society), do. 1864, 1. 890 

8 A holy place of Hadramaut, which was neither a town nor a 
village, hut merely a mosque near a saint’s tomb, was visited on 
a certain day by pilgrims from every quarter, and became for 
the time being a great market, where all might trade in safety 
(L, W. C. van den Berg, Le Radhramout et lea colonies arabes 
dansVarchipelindien, Batavia, 1886, p. 14). 

4 J, Wellhausen, ResU arab. Reidmtums, Berlin, 1887, p. 85 ; 
W. Muir, T?ie L^e of Mahomet and Ristory of Mam to the 
Era of the Hegira, London, 1868-61, ii. 1, 181. 

6 Muir, ii. 181. 6 Stuwe, pp. 174, 179. 

7 Stiiwe, p. 84. The * journeying canvas city ’ of the pilgrims 
to Mecca contained a market (.sw7) within itself (C.M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 71, 205 ft.). 

8 At Mabug the festival was celebrated in spring and autumn ; 
and at the autumn festival at Batne, at the beginning of 
September, a great throng of traders congregated (F. 0. Movers, 
Das pkdnizische Alterthum, Berlin, 1856, iii. 185 ff. ; Amm. 
Marcell. xiv. 3. 3 (Batne) ; Pliny, RN xii. 40 (Harar). 

8 A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Oxford, 1832, i. 450. ] 

lo Le Tcheou-li, <m Rites des Tcheou, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1861, j 
xiv. 

II ‘ Journeys in French Indo-Ohina,* The Geographical Jour- \ 
Tidf, ii. ri8983 no. 

12 0. E. D. Black, * The Indian Surveys, 1898-94,* The Geo- \ 
graphical Journal, vi. [1895] 30; R. G. Woodthorpe, *Some 
Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States on the 
Mekong,' JAI xxvi. [1896-97] 19. 

13 J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, London, 18.54, ii. 277. 

14 Loc. dt. p. 706. Lasch refers to H. Zimmer, Altindisehes 
Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 258, and to the Laws of Manu, viii. 201 ; 
see G. Buhler’s tr. in SBE xxv. [Oxford, 1886], and J. Jolls*, 
Recht und Sitte (-GIAP ii. 8), Strassburg, 1896, p. 110. See 
also A. H. L. Heeren, Ristwkal Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
Eng. tr., 8 vols., O.xford, 1833, iii. 373 £f. (Benares, Juggernaut, 
etoA 

lo Especially Hermei^ Zeus, Artemis, and Athene (0. Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol, und Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, pp. 1840, 
note 9, 414, note 7, 1118, 1282^ note 1, 1142 note 8). 

18 0. Schmder, Linguistischliisto-rische Forsehungen sur 
Eanddagesekiehte and Warenkunde. Jena, 1886, p. 86, Reallex. 
der iimogerm. AUerttamkunde, Strassbuig, 1901, p. 532 f. ; 
Horn. Oa. xv; 4156.; Herod. 1. l. G. Grote (A Histm'y of 
Greece*, London, 1872, iii. 294, note) observes that both Velleius 
Paterculus (i. 8) and Justin (xiiL 6) refar to the Olympkm festival 
as mercatus. See iOso Oic; Tuse. <iucest. v. 8. 


market spread from Massilia, from the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and from the cities on the shores of the Euxine to 
the countries of the neighbouring barbarians.i In Latium tho 
fairs were of great antiquity. In Rome and in Etruria they 
were associated with religious festivals ; and the most important 
of the Italian fairs was held on the boundaiy which separated 
the Etruscan from the Sabine land at Soracte in the grove of 
Feronia.2 In heathen times the religious festivals and popular 
gatherings of Norway and Sweden 3 and, in ancient Germany, 4 
the tribal assemblies seem to have supplied occasions for the 
holding of markets. 

So, too, in the past, the ^eat markets of France, Germany, 
and England showed their close connexion with the observances 
of the Church.6 

3. Origin of the market. — We have seen® that 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the forms 
of commerce is that which has been called ^the 
silent trade.’ Tliose Avho engage in it are strangers 
to one another and are consequently enemies. But, 
so long as it lasts, they observe a truce, which is 
safeguarded by a supernatural sanction. This 
sanction derives its force primarily from the sacred- 
ness of the relation between the traders, whicli the 
trade creates, and — in very many cases — in a 
degree hardly less considerate, from the sanctity 
of the place where the trade is carried on. This 
spot lies often within a border-land — a locality 
which is very generally regarded by primitive 
peoples as holy ground — and such a situation is 
frequently chosen not only because it possesses this 
characteristic, but because it is easily accessible. 
Goods set out on the seashore, on a river bank, or 
at a meeting of ways are likely to catch the eye 
of the passing trader ; and, if he is satisfied with 
his exchange, he 'wdll return, as we are told, again 
and again, to the known place at the known time. 
In this strange custom is to be seen, in our opinion 
at least, the germ of the market."^ Richard Lasch, 
however, in liis admirable essay on the * Primitive 
Market,’ ® urges two objections to this view. He 
contends that, in its beginnings, the market is, to 
a large extent, a provision market, mainly in the 
hands of women. He admits that, in certain cases, 
an exchange of articles of food may be transacted 
by the methods of the silent trade. A tribe of 
bushmen, e.g., wbi(ih has a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours may employ these methods in 
bartering game for Tbananas. In such a case the 
traders are men, not women. But to infer from 
such evidence that the market is derived directly 

1 Schrader, Reallex. p. 528. 

* T. Mommsen, The History of Rome, tr. W. P. Dickson, new 
ed., TiOudon, 1867, i. 203. 

8 K. Tjebmnrn, *KanfiriedeurdFr!eden«oM!d,' in Germanist.. 
Ab:ia.i>ii‘-.:ge}i 2 it::i '.i ’c/iCrrfi/ o-v-. ';; K. vf.n Maurers, G y/. -PoOn, 
ISuk I"*- ’>0; 8. and R. Ii. .■.ii-icr.son. T.he UL’i.nshr'rrUa, 

or *.h > Sj,fdi of The Nors^: f.-ini if-e U-dandic of S'.i\rre 

Slurlasvn'*, London, 1889, 1. 104 ; J. J. A. WoraaiB, Ait Account 
of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, do. 1862, pp. 100, 232. 

4 Sclu-ader, Reallex. p. 521 f. The Roman word mercatus, 
applied in the first instance to the trading of pedlars and 
hawkers in S. Germany and the Rhineland, was not used to 
de-^igiiate the market as a place urjlil the Gc-mians had come to 
settle in towns. Thereafter, the word was adopted in ahnost 
all the Germanic languages as the expression for market (fb. 
p. 528; see Rathgen, p. 8f. ; S. Rietschel, Slarkt und Stadt, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 88ff,). Rathgen (p. 9) observes that, in 
Earolingian times, the institution of the market was fully 
developed. 

8 See the w'orks of Huvelin, Rathgen, and Rietschel cited 
above; 0. Elton and B. F. C. Costelloe, ‘Report on Charters 
and Records relating to the History of Pairs and Markets in the 
United Kingdom,’ in Fit'St Report of the Royal Commission on 
Market Rights and Tolls, London, 1889, i. 5 ; C. Walford, Fairs, 
Past and Present, do. 1S33. 

6 See art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage). As to the markets 
in ancient Ireland see § 14 below. 

7 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 28 ff., and ‘The Boundary Stone 
and the Market Cross,’ Scottish Historical RevieiOt.-kn, [1914] 
25 f. The view indicated above as to the origin of the market 
is held by H. Schurtz, Das afrikanische Gewd-he, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 122 ff. ; A. Sartorius von Walteisliausen, ‘Die Ehtetehung des 
Tauschhandels in Polynesien,* ZeUschr. filr Social- und Wirt- 
sehaftsgesokiehte, iv. [1896] 64f. M, Kulischer, ‘Der Handel 
auf den prlnodtiven Oulturstufen,* ZeUschr. fUr Vblkerpsy- 
choUtgic tmd Spraahwidensohaft, x. £1878] 880 ff. ; cf. Huvelin, 
p. 10; O. Sdaxadevi Linguistisch-kistorisehe Forsehungen, pp. 
11, 84, ReaMex., s.vv. ‘Handel,’ ‘Markt.* 

8 Pp. 628ff., 700: 
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from the silent trade seems to Lasch to he wholly 
unwarranted. His second objection rests on the 
nature of the goods brought to market, which are, 
he says, for the most part perishable. They are 
produced constantly and they are in constant 
demand. Accordingly, market must follow market 
at a short interval, the times being fixed to suit 
the convenience of the traders. But the existence 
of such arrangements presupposes an exchange of 
views between those interested; and such an 
exchange involves a complete breach with the 
principles of the silent trade. The best way of 
dealing with arguments such as these is to turn to 
what evidence we have regarding the market in its 
beginnings. We shall find that it is attended by 
men only, and that, in some instances, it exhibits 
features which recall to us those of the silent trade. 

S. Passarged describes a market on the Benue to which 
a river tribe resorted for the purpose of exchanging fish and 
grain for the skins and game brought in by a tribe of bushmen. 
The former left a man in each canoe to hold it in readiness in 
case of a quarrel. Only men were present, and each man 
stood, weapons in hand, in front of his merchandise. On an 
alann the bushmen sprang into the juzi^le, and the river-men 
took to their canoes. Insults were burlkl, and arrows began 
to fly ; and, in the end, after a few men had been killed on 
either side, each party returned home, satisfied with the day's 
work. Another example is supplied by Ellis’s 2 account of the 
fair or market held in the island of Hawaii on the banks of the 
Wjuruku river. The inhabitants of the different divisions 3 into 
which the island was parcelled out, although frequently at 
enmity, frequented this meeting-place for the purpose of ex- 
changing the specialties of their respective districts. These 
consisted of mats, native cloth, dried fish, hogs, and tobacco. 
'From bank to bank the traders shouted to each other and 
arranged the preliminaries of their bargains. From thence the 
articles were taken down to’ a large square rock which stood 
in the middle of the stream. ‘Here they were examined by 
the parties immediately concerned in the presence of the’ 
klngrs ‘collectors, who stood on each side of the rock, and 
were the general arbiters in the event of any dispute arising. 
To them also was committed the preservation of good order 
during the fair ; and thw, of course, received a suitable re- 
muneration from the different parties.’ Again, we are told<> 
that at Somu-Somu, in the Ilji group, * the market is held on 
a certain day in the square, where each deposits in a large heap 
what goods and wares he may have. Any one may then-go ana 
select from it what he wishes, and carry it away to his own 
heap ; the other then has the privilege of going to the heap of 
the former and selecting what he considers to be an equivalent. 
This is all conducted without noise or confusion. If any dis- 
agreement takes place, the chief is there to settle it ; but this 
is said rarely to happen.' It is reported of the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow that, in their intercourse with those of Demarcarion 
Point, they *seem to be revywary, as it they constantly keep 
in mind that they are the weaker party and in the country of 
strangers. They describe themselves as taking up a posirion 
opposite the place of barter on a small island to which tmey can 
retreat on any alarm, and cautiously advance from it making 
signs of friendship. They say that great distrust was formerly 
manifested on Doth sides by the way in which goods were 
snatched and concealed when a bargain was made ; but in later 
years more women go, and they have dancing and amusements, 
though they never remain long enough to sleep them.’ 5 
A very curious instance, in which women were the traders, 
and in which the method employed recalls that example of the 
silent trade mentioned by R. and J. Lander, « is recorded bv 
Tor(memada7 in bis account of the Mexican markets. He tells 
us that the Indian women made exchanges without a word 
being spoken. One held out the article of which she wished 
to dispose to another, who herself had something to' barter. 
The latter took what was offered in her hand, and indicated by 
signs that it was worth very little in comparison with the 
value of her own article, and that somel^ing must he given 
in addition before she could consent to the exchange. If the 
ad<Htion i^uired was made, the bargain was compete : if not. 
each retain^ her own property. 

In these instances we have the mnttial distrnst, 
and, in some of them, traces of the strange 
methods, which marked the silent trade, Further, 
the evidence shows that, so long as the market 
may at any moment become a battle-field, it is, 
even where its business is confined to the exchange 
I Adtmava, Berlin, 1806, p. 860. 
aPofyn,Bes.3,iv. 824f, 

» The traditioa that, at one period, each division had its own 
^ pgnfB a toe when each was a separate State (W. Ellis, 
^ through Saxoaii or Owhyhee^ London, 

. , SOOf, 8 j. Simpson, p. 986. 

an Expedition to ea^lore the Comae and*dC&r- 
' I^ndon, 1832, iiL 161 fl. See art. Gifts 


of provisions, entirely in the hands of men. So 
soon, however, as women can visit it in security, 
they assume the entire conduct of its traffic in 
articles of food, and the men attend only as 

f uardians of its peace, ^ or confine themselves to 
ealing in the objects of their special concern, 
such as cattle and slaves. 2 
Two further observations may be made in refer- 
ence to Lasch’s arguments. In the first place, 
there are many instances in. which perisnable 
articles, such as fresh fruit and fresh meat, are 
exchanged by the methods of the silent trade.® In 
the second place, many cases can be cited in which 
the places where the silent trade is to be found in 
operation are matters of common knowledge.^ 

4. Situation of the market.— The primitive 
market was held, just as the silent trade was 
practised, at spots so situated as to. secure the 
safety of the trader.® 

Thus^ river separated those who resorted to the market 
on the Wairuku. the articles to be bartered being laid upon a 
flat rock in mid-stream. 6 In many instances the market 
is held within a border-land,? as in the Baluba country, 8 in 
Somaliland,® and in British New Guinea.io We have already 
mentioned the border markets of Greece and Borne and 
we are told that the frontiers of the Roman world formed a 
vast zone of markets.^ In Usambara ^ and in some districts 
in British New Gainea^^ ^he markets are held on the borders of 
different districts ; and the Batua markets ^5 in the virgin forest 
and those of Angola are generally equidistant from the 
nearest villages. Among the Akikiiyu the site chosen for 
the market is an open space where the inhabitants of several 
districts can conveniently attend, i? while in the Congo countries 
the market-places are often situated in an open country, w In 
both cases a hill-top is a favourite situation. Among the 
Qallas of the Western Abyssinian country markets are usually 
held on the top of a small hill, near some big famii®; in 
the Gazelle Peninsul^ on plateaux, about an hour’s j'oumey 
from the coast®®; ana, among the Lapps, sometimes m open 
fields, and sometimes on the ice.®i On the Lualaba,®® at 


lA. 0. Haddon, p. 269; B. Hagen, p. 117; H. Clapperton, 
Journal ^ a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa 
from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo^ London, 1829, pp. 149, 205. 

a P. Labat, Voyage du chevalier dea Marchaia en Quinie^ tlea 
voiainea, et d Cayinne^ fait en 17S6-S7t Paris, 1730, ii. 208, 208 ; 
see § 7 below. 

8 Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 44-47, 61, 63; P. and F. Sarasin, 
Reiaen in CeUtea^ Wiesbaden, 1905, il. ?76. 

^ A. da Oa da Mosto, in A General Collection of Voyages and 
Diacoveriea made ly me Portuguese and the Spaniards during 
the 15th and leth Centuries^ London, 1789, p. 67 ; W. W. Skeat 
and O. 0. Blagden, The Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
do. 1906, i. 227, 

* Another method employed by traders for, this purpose 
was that of exchanging hostages {Voyages du chevalier Chardin 
en Perse et autrea lieux de cOrientt ed. L. M. Langlts, Paris, 
1811, i. 146 f.; of. J. Bruce, Travels td discover the Source of the 
Nile in the Years 1768 - 78 % Edinburgh, 1804, v. 401). 

6 Baiis, Polyn, Re8,% Iv. 824 f. 

7 As to the connexion of the market, the border-land, and the 
supernatural, see below, g 8 . 

8 H, von Wissmann, My Second Journey through Eguatorial 
Africat London, 1891^. 126. 

9P. Paulitschke, Mhnographie Nordost’Afrikas ; die ma- 
terielle Cultur der Dandkilf Galla und Somdl, Berlin, 1893, p. 313. 

1 ® Haddon, p. 269 ; M. Krieger, Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1899, 
p. 329. 

^ See above, § a. 

12 Eat^n, p. 8f.; Huvelin, p. 343, note 6. 

13 F. Bu Lang, ‘Die Waschambala,’ ap. S. R. Steinmetz, 
Rechiaverhdltnisse von eingeborenen Vdlkem in Afrika una 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1908, p. 266. The markets are held in open 
spaces. 

14 0. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 204. 

18 H. von Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. von Francois, H, Miiller, Im 
Jnnem Afrikas^ Leiprig, 1888, p. 269. 

18 a. Bastian, Ajrikanische Reisen C^Ein Besuch in San 
Salvador^ dieEauptstadt des Ebnigreiens Congo^ Bremen, 1859. 

p. 110. 

I’W, S. and|K. Eoutledge, With a TreJiistorio People: the 
AkikUyu of British East Africat London, 1910, p. 106. 

18 W. H. Bentley, Life the Congo, London, 1887, p. 63. 

1 ® 0. W. Gwyna, ‘ Surveys on the proposed Sudan- Abyssinian 
Frontier,’ Geographical Journal, xvfii. [18011 668. 

2® Hagen, p. 117. 

sa jr. Scheffer, The Sistorp of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 
71. See also Regnard, A Journey through Flanders, in J. 
Pinkerton, A General Collection of the best and most interesting 
Voyages and Travels in all Parts of the World, London, 18o£ 
14, i. 178: ‘The church is called Chacasdes, and it is the 
place where the fair of the Laplanders during winter is held.* 

L. Cameron, Across Africa, new ed., London, 1885, 
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MogelOji at Andshira,2 and among the KabylesS markets are 
situated in uninhabited places^ while in Benin the two great 
markets were held in large cslearings, with only small villages 
0 adjacent.^ At Malani, which consists of two villages, the market 
lies between them, 5 and a somewhat similar account is given 
of that at Abu-Gher.® In one of the districts of Bornu the 
market is generally held at some distance from the town,? and 
a like practice is frequently to be found elsewhere.® In some 
countries it is held near a principal town, as in Madagascar,® 
or in an open space near a village, as in German New Guinea, 
or outside a town, as among the Western Mandingoes.n or 
between the town-wall and a river, as at the chief town of the 
Wymar country.12 Markets are not infrequently held on islands. 
Thus, on the Gwosdew Islands an exchange takes place between 
natives of N. America and N. Asia and a fair, attended by 
the Chukchis and other nomad tribes, takes place annually on 
an island on the Anui Biver.i^ Markets are held on river-banks 
on the Niger and on the Benue, i® at points equidistant from the 
neighbouring villages, as on the Congo, ^7 or at cross-roads, as 
on the Congo 18 and in Dahomey ,i® at spots easy of access by 
visitors from several districts, as in Somaliland,^ on the sea- 
shore, as in New Caledonia 2i and among the ancient Northmen ,22 
on the banks of great lakes, such as the Victoria Nyanza, 28 and, 
as at Guzzula, on a plain between mountains,24 

Many of these situations point to a time when the 
fear of attack was prevalent; and Schurtz^ sug- 
gests that the arrangement in the Mahee ^ country 
by which the weekly markets were held outside 
the wails, so that strangers might not enter the 
town, while the daily markets attended by the 
inhabitants were hela within it, is a survival of 
the old state of things. 

Where an established order exists, however, the 
market is generally held within the town. 

Thus, at Eoolfu and Zaria the market-place is within the 
walls : 27 and at Eand it is situated on a neck of land stretching 

1 G. A. Haggenmacher, Reise in Somali-Lande, Gotha, 1874, 
Erganzungaheft no. 47 zu Petermann*s Geogr, 1876, p. S6 ; 

cf. W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanisehe StvMm, Schaffhausen, 
1864, p. 619. 

2 O. Lenz, QHmbuMUi Leipzig, 1884, i. 79. 

8 A. Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Ka^ylie et les coutumes 
kdbyleSt Paris, 1872-78, ii. 77. 

4 H. Ling Both, Grea/t BeniUt Halifax, 1903, p. 134. 

8 H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in Morih and Central 
Africa^ London, 1867-68, v. 877. 

6 2b.lii.3S6f. 

7 Alexander, i. 268; cf. ii. 236. *Most of the markets in 
this part of Bornu are held some way off the towns, partly 
no doubt to make them more central to the neighbouring 
villages, and partly because the peonle do not wish to have 
near their homes the many undesirable persons that a market 
always atti'acts ’ (ib. ii. 79). 

8 Barth, ii. 168 (Giimmel), iv. 292 (D6re); Lenz, i. 154 

^ 9 Ellis, Madagascar y !. 833. 

19 Hagen, p. 220. It is sometimes held within a village. 

11 B. Anderson, Journey to Mussardu, the Capital of (he 
Western Mandingoes, New York, 1870, pp. 104, 109. 

12 2b. p. 80, 

18 P. von Wrangel, in K. 0. von Baer and G. von Helmersen, 
Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des russisehen BeichSy Petrograd, 1889, 
i. 60. 

14 W. H. Dali, Alaska and its BesourceSt Boston, 1870, p. 
614f. 

18 W. Alien and T. B. H. Thomson, A Narrative of the JEaspedi- 
tion to the River Niger in ISUlt London, 1848, i. 3^. 

i6Paasarge,p. 860. 

17 Bastlan, Afrikaniseke JSeissn, p. 116. 

18 2b. p.l90f. 

19 J. Duncan, Trav^ in Western Africa in ISJiS^JiS, London, 
1847, i. 289. 

20 Paulitschke, p. 312. 

21 Moncelon, p. 374. 

23 WorsasB, p. 100. 

23 J. Boscoe, * Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of 
the Baganda,* JAI xxxii. [1902] 80. 

24 Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africay done 
into Hnglish in the Fear 1600 by John Pory* London, 1896 
(Hakluyt Society), ii. 283. 

25 Op, cit, p. 116. 

2 a Duncan, i. 100. 'Where a town or mty has two walls, the 
public market is held within the outer walls. This market 
isioften attended by strangers from a great distance. The 

g rivate market is invariably held within the walls * (ib. iL 101). 
ee Alexand.er*s observations regarding the Bornu markets 
quoted above, A similar practice prevails in some of the 
towns of Ada^ua (Passarge, p. 8 S), A. W. P. Verkerk 
Pistorius, in his StvAien over de vnl(Mscl^ huishoxiding in 
^ 2Wt-Bommel, 1871, p. 13, observes 

that the. market-place, ntuated on a large open space in the 
middle of the iriUmge, is trailed perdarneUm^ or place of peace. , 
jBut, drwttatanoes jMtiiff^ the site dhosenfor the market 

is outside thS village; and sonaeinarkets are held on spots quite 
uninhabited. , 

2TCIlapp«pton, pp. 185,L^ ' . ' J . , 
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across a marsh, which nearly intersects the city.i The markets 
at Hang-Chau 2 and in the city of Mexico® were held in great 
squares within the town. Timbuctu may be cited as an instance 
of a ix>wn which had its beginnings in a temporary market.4 
In Java the markets are held under large trees on spots dedi- 
cated to the purpose from time immemoriaL8 In Silindong the 
market-places are generally at the foot of the hills, and are 
marked by old fig-trees.6 in the Sherbro and its Hinterland 
the markets axe always held under large trees ; 7 and those on 
the upper Lualaba frequently take place on grassy mounds 
under the shade of great spreading trees.s In the chief town 
of Uganda,® at Loango,io at Paweea and Seka in the Mahee 
country, 11 among the Kabyles,!® and in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea 13 the markets are held under the shelter of 
large trees ; and a somewhat similar account is given of markets 
on the Congo.i4 

5 . Day of the market. —In the Shan States and 
in Korea the market is held on every fifth day 
in all the chief villages.^® This practice prevails 
throughout western Yun-nan,i® and is found in 
Java^^ and Abeokuta,^ at Igbegbe and Onitscha,^® 
at Kong, and at Bobo, 2 ® in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea,®^ in ancient Mexico, and in 
many other places.^ At Ikoradu, on the lower 
Ogun, the market between the townsfolk and the 
bnshfolk takes place every eight days,24 and in the 
Banyeng country markets are generally held with 
an eight days* interval. ^ In regard to the markets 
on the caravan routes between Matadi and Leopold- 
ville, a distinction must be kept in view between 
those held daily by the neighbouring villages for 
the caravans’ supply and the weekly markets. The 
Fioti week is one of four days; but frequently 
the market is held every eighth day. In order to 
mark the week when there is no market, it is 
called onduelo, 'little,* ‘insignificant.* On the 
Lower Congo each market bears the name of one 
of the days of the Fioti week, followed by the 
name of the village where it is held.^ The Khasis 
of Assam, 2 ^ the Battak of Sumatra,^ the tribes of 
the Lower Niger, ^ and the Akikiiyu®® hold a 
market every four days. On the Lualaba the 

1 D. Denham, H. Clapperton, and W. Oudney, Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in 1822-2U, London, 
1826(C5apt. Olappertoii’s Narrative), p. 51. 

2 H. Yule, Book of 8er Marco Polo^, ed. H. Oordier, London, 
1903, ii. 201 f. 

3 See Cortes, §§ xi., xxx. ; Gomara, § Ixxix. ; and the other 
authorities cited in § a above. 

4 Lenz, ii. 148. 8 Raflaes, i. 198. 

6 Junghuhn, ii. 228 f. ; 0. B. H. von Bosenberg, Der malayUche 
Archipny Leipzig, 1878-79, p. 82 ; Pistorius, p. 13, quoted above ; 
cf. Marsden, p. 309. 

7 T. J. Alldridge, The Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 
1901, p. 216. 

8 H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent London, 1878, 
in 167. 

9 Boscoe, p. 79. 

19 L, R Proyarfc, Histoire de Loango, Eakongo, et autres 
royaumes d'A frique, Paris, 1776, p. 159. 

11 Duncan, li. 56, 100. 

12 Hanoteau-Letoumeux, il. 78. These markets are situated, 
if possible, near a water-course. 

18 Selig^nn, p. 314. 

leQyfSa Oe la sectiort de Vital indipendant du Congo d 
Vexposition de BrmeUes-Termieren en 1897, Brussels, 1897, 
p. 69. . 

15 Black, p. SO; Woodthorpe, p. 19; 0, H. Hawes, In the 
Httermost Mast, London, 1898, p. 8. 

16 Yule, ii 107, note 1. 

17 J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the Swrveying Voyage of H,M. 8. 
^Ply* London, 1847, ii. 118; cf. Baffles, i. 198. 

I8B. F. Burton, Abeokula and the Camaroons Mountains, 
London, 1868, i. 71. 

19 W. B. Baokie, Narrative of an Hxploring Voyage up the 
Kwdra and BVnue in 186U, London, 1856, pp. 26^ 297. 

20 L. G. Binger, Du Niger au G<^e de Quinie, Paris, 1892, i 
318, 370. 

21 Haddon, p. 266. 

22 Gomara, § Ixxix.; Olavigero, i. S48; Sahagun, iv. app.,v . 
Doran, il. 216. There was also a dally market of less importfmpe . 
(Olavigero, toe. oif.). 

23 See Sohurtz,p. 117. , 24 Burton, ii 17; 

25 F. Hutteir, Wanderungen und Forsehung^ tm Naid^Hm- 
terland von Kamemn, Brunswick, 1902,-p. 8w. . ^ .3, 

26 Guide de la section de P4tal indijeendant du Congo, p. 69 ; 

A. J. Wauters, LMtat ind^^dmt dii Congo, Bruss^, 1^, 
p. SS0; .H. R. Johnston, The Ritsrr:. Congo*, London, 1896, 
p. 85 ff.. who says: .'For the rest. eff the '^week" or “fort- 
night” the niarket-placeJs void aiiddeso^te.' . . 

w ETooker, ii 277i . . 28 Marsden, p, 308. 

% Ailen aad Thomson, {. 898 ; iSaikle, p, 816. 

^ md Ki BO^tied^, p. 106. 
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market is held every fourth day, other markets 
being frequented in the interval. At Ambas Bay 
the market takes place every third day.® There are 
daily markets at Loango,® at Kand,^ and at Mogelo.® 
The Bini have now eight days in their week ; but 
formerly they had four only. On each day there 
is a market in or near Benin city.® Three markets 
a week are held at Kassa-Kand ; ’ and two a week 
at Marrakesh,® at Koolfu,® and at Baniaribuan.^® 
Weekly markets are held in Morocco,* at Popa- 
lahun m the Sherbro,^® in Lega-land,^® among the 
Oromd,^^ among the Kabyles,^ and at Passumah in 
the southern part of Sumatra.^® In the Kuantan 
districts of Central Sumatra each market has its 
own special day of the week allotted to it.^^ In 
Silindong there is a daily market, but the place 
at which it is held varies from day to day.^® In 
this last instance, and in many other cases, the 
market takes place here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and in a different locality on each of the days 
following, until the round is completed. The 
order is fixed, and so the inhabitants of each 
district know where the market is to be held 
each day, 

6. Hour of the market.— In Kdkawa, Masena, 
Kand, Sdkoto, and Timbuctu, the market is held 
in tlie hottest hours of the day.®® According to 
Clapperton,®^ the market at Kand is crowded from 
sunrise to sunset. The Yo (Bomu) market begins 
about 9 a.m. and ends about 8 p.m. ;®® and the 
Congo markets commence towaras 10 or 11 a.m. 
and cease at 3 or 4 p.m.®® In some places in the | 
neighbourhood of Harar the markets begin about 
noon ; ®^ and at Gire in Adamaua they are in full 
activity by that hour.®® At Saria the busiest time 
of the market is from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.,®® and 
at Kulka in Bomu about 3 p.m.®’ In Tshambd the 
market is held in the late afternoon,®® and at 
Coosoo ®® in Yoruba in the evening. It takes place 
at Aden two hours after sunset,® and at Bida and 
Ilorin and in some parts of Malacca ®® in the night. 
On the upper Ubangi it is held from 8 to 10 in 
the morning.® On the Livingstone it is deserted 
after noon.® In the Padang district of Sumatra it 


1 D. Livingstone, Last Joumais in Central Africa, London. 
1874. ii. 112. 

8 Burton, ii. 35. 

s A. Bastian, Die deutsche Bxp^itim an die Loango^KHste, 
Jem, 1874, ii. 81 ; Projart, p. 159. 

4 Denham, CJapperton, and Oudney (Oapt. Clapperton^s Nar- 
rative), p. 63. 

B Mnnzinger, p. 619. 

OB. E, Dennett, At the Bath of the Black Man^s Mind, 
London, 1908. p. 214. 

7 Dnnoan, ii. ISO. 

® Lenz, i. 266 (on Thursdays and Fridavs). 

8 Olapperton, p, 136. lO Jungfiuhn, ii. 228. 

H Lenz, 1. 79, 164, 203. la Allcfiidge, p. 215. 

J. M. Schnver, Reieen im oberen Nilgebiet (Ergii 
no. 72 zn Petenmnn^s Geogr, Mitth,), Gotha, 1888, p. 17. 

it Jaulitsohke, p. 813. lo Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77. 

ISLasch, p. 766. 17 

18 Junghuhn, ii. 228 ; Marsden, p, 808. 

in Madagascar (Ellis, i. 332^ Among the Akikdini 
(W . ^ E. Boutledge, p, 106) the date ol the market every 

fourth day is fixed so as to avoid clashing with other markets 
in district. 

» Barth, iL 168. 

»Denh^, aapperton, and Oudney (Clapfc. Olapperton's 


83 Alexander, il, 79 L 

S ^ J® de VitUt indApendant du p, 70. 

« Paulitsohke, p. 314. ,25 PikSxge, p. 66. 

» P. Staudinger, Im Merzm der Bairnmnder, Berlin, 1889, 

p. 210. 

G. Bobllis, Land md Volk fn AfrtkOt Bremen, 1870, p. 77. 

. Vnrthema, Traveli vn JSjgypt, London, 1863 (Hakluyt 


^iMockler-Ferryman, Up the Niger, Lcmdon, 1892, 
pp.'169, 210. 

- , 83 Jn a Chinese account of Malacca it is said that * women hold 
:4l0^ketatBigb^ but must finish at the second drum ' (W. P 
■ we^eldfe, ‘Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,’ in 
■SSSSSSSfr 4***® to Indo-China and the Indian 




, 1887, ser. ii. vol. i. p, 247). 

w Stanley, ii. 167. 


is little frequented in the early morning, but by 
10 o’clock it is full.^ Markets in the early morn- 
ing are less frequent, for the obvious reason that 
they interrupt the day’s work of those who resort 
to them more than -do markets held towards the 
close of the day, and also because those at a 
distance cannot attend them.® 

•7. Frequenters of the market ; market-women. 
— H. Johnston® observes that both men and 
women make long journeys to sell their goods, the 
men always traveling furthest. 

Among the Bondei, if the market be near, the woman goes 
and her husband supplies the ^ods. If it be at a distance, the 
husband generally goes alone.« At Whydah on the Gold Coast , b 
and among the Battak of Sumatra, 8 traffic in slaves was confined 
to the men. Among the Bakuba the men bring goats and palm- 
wine to market, 7 and in the Mandingoe markets they trade in 
cloth.8 At Woodie the women sell milk and honey, fowls and 
herbs, while the men sell oxen, sheep, and slaves.^ At the 
Harar markets the frequenters are grouped by sexes, i.e. accord- 
ing to the articles which they sell.io 

In many instances the business of the market is 
entirely in the hands of women. 

Thus, in the districts near Kilimanjaro, ‘ the women do all the 
trading, have regular markets, and will, on no account, allow a 
man to enter the market-place.’ At Koolfu, tlie principal town 
of Nupe, nine out of ten of those who resort to the daily market 
are women and the Foulahs or Fallatas leave the market in 
their hand8.i8 A similar state of things is reported from many 
quarters.^ ifc is of interest to observe m this connexion that, in 
the Congo area, when a thief is caught, his punishment— that of 
being stoned to death— is inflicted by the women.lB in Nicaragua 
no male above puberty might enter the market-place of his own 
village to buy or sell. He might not even look at it from a 
distance. But men and women from other friendly or allied 
villages might go to it.i8 The women selling at the market of 
Brunei in Borneo are generally old slaves.^? At Kuka in Bomu 
the principal slaves are generally the traders, while their 
masters loiter about, spear in hand. » The Oromd market people 
form a caste by themselves ; they attend all the larger markets 
in person, and send their servants to the smaller ones.i9 

8. Religion and the market ; the market peace. 
— ^The market peace is sacred; and this quality 
may be due to one cause or to a concurrence of 

1 Lasch, p, 768. 2 Schurtz, p. 118, 

8 British Central Africa, London, 1897, p. 471. 

4 G. Dale, ‘ An Account of the Principal Customs and Habits 
of the Natives inhabiting the Bondei Country,’ JAI xxv. [1895-96] 
204 

e’Labat, U, 208. 6 Lasch, p. 707. 

7 Von Wissmann, eta} Im Innem Afrikas, p. 249. 

8 Anderson, p. 56. 

9 Deziham, C3lapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham’s Nar- 
rative), p. 63. 

18 Paulitsohke, p. 814. As to the division of labour according 
to sex in primitive times, see E. Biicher, Di'e Bntetehung der 
Volksvdrtschaft*, Tubingen, 1904, p. 86 ; Schurtz, p. 122 ; J. G. 
Frazer, OB^, pt. v., The Sjnrits of the Com and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, i. 113 ff. 

D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Bccpedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-6U, London, 1865, p. 192 ; cf, 
G. Volkens, Der Kilimandscharo, Berlin, 1897, p. 289. 

13 Olapperton, p. 136. 13 J6. p. 206. 

14 Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 112 (Nyangw4); H. von 

Wissmann, Unter deutscher Flagge : Quer durch Afrika von 
West nach Ost, Berlin, 1889, p. 94 (Luhuku); Schurtz, p. 121 
Q[iOwer Congo ; in the Guide de la section de Vital indipeKidant 
au Congo, p. 69, it is stated that the women traders are more 
numerous than the men traders ; vegetables are always sold by 
the former); Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Major Den- 
ham’s Narrative), p. 69 (Kuka, in Bomu); Anderson, p. 44 
(Boporu, a market of the western Manffingoes) ; Lander, L 108 
(Egg^; J. J. Monteiro. Anaola and the River Congo, London, 
1875, u. 26, 27 ; Q. Merolla, Voyage to Congo in 168!6, in Pinker- 
ton, Voyages, xvi. 299 (Loanda); Barton, 1. 131, 304 (Egbas); 
B, H. Chamberlain, ‘The Lucha Islands and their Inhabitants’ 
Geo^aphiealJoumal, v. [1896] 448 (Nafa); G. W. Lewes, * Notes 
on New Guinea and its Inhabitants,* Proeeedims of the Royal 
Geographical Society, new ser.,, ii. [18803 611 (Hood Bay, New 
Guinea) ; Baddon; p. 269 (Mekeo District, British New Guinea) : 
Ourzon, p. HO (Shan States); J- Bruce, iv. 308, 862, 474 
(Abyssinia) ; H. O. Forbes, , A Naturalists Wanderings in the 
Bastern Archipelago, X87^S, Lcmdon, 1885, p. 463 '(Timor); 
^ffies^ i. 398 John, in Bome<^; 


Journal qf Society of Comparative Legislation, new ser., ix. 

^ 18 3viedo, Sistoire de Nicaragua, xiv. 70. 
i7St. John,ii.86f. 

18 Denham, dapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham's Nar- 
rative), p. 70. 

19 Paulitschke, p. 813. 
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several causes. It may be due to the nature of 
the relation between traders which the act of 
exchange creates, to the sacredness of the place 
where the trading takes place, to the consecra- 
tion of the market at the time of its foundation,^ 
or to the fact that the market is under the protec- 
tion of a god,® or is associated with a religious 
f estival. “ 


Lai^e fairs, held at different points on the Nij*er, are pro- 
fessedly regarded as sacred ground, whatever wars there may 
be in the land ; and, although this neutrality is not infrequently 
violated, still the traders return with remarkable pertinacity.-* 
The Shilluks enticed the Khartum traders to their camp by a 
display of attractive merchandise, and then butchered them for 
their arms and ivory ; 5 at the close of a Bakuba market the 
chief allowed his bodyguard to plunder the market-women ; 
and Livingstone speaks of a massacre of Manynema market- 
women by Arab traders.? * But,* he observes, ‘ they have great 
tenacity and hopefulness. An old established custom has ^eat 
charms for them : and the market will again be attended, if no 
fresh outrage is committed.’^ 

Sometimes such violence kills the market.® * To 
“revive” a “dead” market, there must be an 
assemblage of the local magnates; a pig or pigs 
must be mmished by the town to which the market 

2 It is said that, at Stanley Pool, the establishment of a 
market was the occasion for the sacrifice of a slave (Costermans, 

* Le District de Stanley Pool,’ BuUctin de la sodiU d'etudes 
colonidleSt 1896, p. 62) ; and it seems not improbable that the 
object of this sacrifice was to convert the soul of the victim 
into a protecting demon (PC*, London, 1903, i. 106 ; GB'i, pt. 
ii., Taboo and the PerUe of the Soul, do. 1911, p. 90 ; P. Liebrechfc, 
Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 284 flf.; cf. A. Wuttke, 
Der dLeutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwar&, Berlin, 1900, 
§ 440. and B. Proctor, The Story of the Laxdalers done into 
English, London, 1903, ch. 17, where we read that Hrapp desired 
to be buried standing in the fireball doorway that he might 
look after his household gods ; see also the story of the Philseni 
[Sail, de Bell, Jugurth. 79]). A. B. Ellis, The TsM-Speaking 
Peo/ples cf the Gold Coast of West Africa, London, 1887, p. 63, 
tells us that it was regarded as impossible for a hostile force to 
make its way into Elmina, if the body of a human victim were 
out up and distributed round the outskirts of the town so as to 
enclose it. The victim, for which nowadays a sheep is sub- 
stituted, was oflfered to a river-god. With this may be compared 
O. Ck>qui]hat’s statement (Le naut Congo, Brussels, 1883, p. 85) 
that, among the Bayanzi, when an agreement has been made 
between two villages as to the price of victuals, it is solemnized 
by digging a ditch between them, and throwing into it a slave 
whose arms and legs have been broken, and to whom no one 
may give either meat or drink. Among the Bondei, when a 
market is founded, the witch-doctor sets up his flwgo at every 
road which opens into it (Dale, JAI xxv. 231); and in the 
Congo countries a gun is buried on a like occasion, and an 
agreement made that no arms of any kind shall be introduced 
(Dennett, p. 48). Cf. also, in general, art. Foukdation, Founda- 
tion-rites. 

3M. H, Kingsley (‘Afiican Religion and Law,* in National 
Review, xxvii. [1897] 134) tells us of a W. African market-god 
who punishes the cheat and the thief ; and among the Ewe- 
spea^g peoples Aison is the protector of markets and public 
places, performing the functions of the multitudinous gods of 
the Tsm-speaking peoples (A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking 
, Peoples cf the Slave Coast of West Africa, London, 1890, p. 62). 
See also Hamllton-Orierson, p. 53 and note 2. Lasch (p. 711) 
holds the view that the market-trees either are personifications 
of market-gods or serve as their abodes, and that, as a con- 
sequence, they are regarded as * tabu,* or sacred. He bases his 
view upon the facts that, according to primitive conceptions, 
the market-place is holy ground, and the sanction which secures 
its peace is supernaturaT; but, while we admit these facts; we 
cannot regard them as in themselves justifying the inference 
which he drawafrom them. 

s See above, § a. In the ancient ISTorth the market peace was 
a peace of God, when the market was held during a religious 
festival. When the king w^ent to the frontier to settle boundary 
questions, and a trade arose, the peace was a host’s peace 
;E. Lehmann, p. 60 f.). In Greece a special religious peace 
extended beyond the territory where the great festivals were 
celebrated, and secured the person and property of those who 
frequented them, even in their passage through a hostile district 
(Huvelin, p. 76 ff. ; see above, § 2). 

. 4 Allen and Thomson, L 398. 

6 (j. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1878, i. 101. 

. 9 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 260. 

T Last Jowmdls, il 133 fl. 

. 8 lb. iL. 139. It is for this reason that sellers prefer to do 
tibiidr business at the market. If an offer is made, the reply is 

* Oome to the market * (ib. ii. 112, 182). The same view prevailed 
in Mex^ CTorquemada, xiv. 16). 

8 WhM ime market, has been * killed,* aB law is suspended, and 
crimea may be committ^ tbe .respon^bility for which falls 
upon .the family. . of the perpbn in fault, unril he has been 
ddivered up (H. de *Les Ooutnmes des indigenes de 

I’etat independent du (jongo,*. Butkiim 'de la socUU'dtdMea 
colonidles, Brussels, 1894, p. 91). 


belongs, and slaughtered, and divided up among 
the towns represented. Whenever possible, the 
culprit who caused the disturbance, or his substitute, 
if he is a wealthy man, is burned or buried alive ; 
if other ways of killing are resorted to, his skull is 
fixed up on a post in the market-place to “strengthen 
the law.”*i 

The Congo markets, held at points equidistant from several 
villages, are neutral spots; 2 and the market abMogelo, held 
within an enclosed space, is neutral.3 Market-places on the 
banks of the Livingstone, at intervals of three or four miles, 
are resorted to by the aborigines of either bank, and are 
regarded as neutral ground ;•* and a similar privilege attaches 
to a fair held on the Lukalla, in the territory of the Kalosh.s 
and to a trading-place which lies deep in the forest at a point 
where the countries of the Baluba, the Babinde, and the Balunga 
touch.6 

Dennett? says of the * silent* markets of the Bavilithat he 
has never known of their being abused ; and in many places in 
the Philippines, especially in Mindanao, commerce is carried on 
at regular intervals on neutral ground by the method of the 
silent trade.8 

During the last two months of one year and the first and 
seventh month of the following year, war was suspended 
throughout Arabia, and fairs were held ; ^ at Quzzula there 
was a complete truce three days a week, when the markets were 
held, and for two months during the annual fair.io Again, at 
the great fair at Prairie du Ghien hostile tradesmen abstained 
from all unfriendly acts;**- and during the Batta markets 
hostilities are entirely suspended. ‘ Each man who possesses 
one carries his musket witn a green bough in the muzzle as a 
token of peace, and afterwards, when he comes to the spot, 
following the example of the director or manager of the fair, 
discharges his loading into a mound of earth, in which, before 
his departure, he searches for his ball.* 12 

Among the Eabyles the market is a neutral ground placed 
under the anaya of its owners ; and, while within wieir territory, 
all who frequent it are under their protection.ia By the Eifia 
the market, with the roads leading to it, is regarded as safe 
from the exercise of private vengeance.!* Women from different 
districts, even when those districts are engaged in actual 
hostilities, pass to and from the Lualaba markets unmolested 
and a like immunity is secured to the women of the Masai and 
Wachaga by agreement, although those tribes are mortal 
enemies.^8 a compact to the same effect holds good between 
the Masai and Wa-Kikiiyu ; 17 and atNyangw^is and among the 
Somali *8 feuds are .suspended during the passage of traders to 
and from market. This protection is afforded by the tribe 
where the form of society is tribal, by the king where it is 
monarchical, and by the mng or the feudal lord where it is 
feudal.28 

The history of the boundary- stone and of the 
market-cross is of great interest in this connexion. 
It has been pointed out that the intimate relation 
of the mai^et, the border-land, and the super- 
natural is illustrated by the characteristics of 
Hermes-Mercury. His symbol was an upright 
stone 5 and, as ooundaries were marked by such 

1 W, H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, London, 1900, i. 
399. 

2 Bastian, Afrikemiseke Reisen, p. 116. 

3 Munzinger, p. 619. 

4 Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, ii. 167. On the 
portion of the river called Lualaba the markets are neutral 
(Cameron, p. 288 f. ; cf. Livingstone, La^t Journals, ii. 56, 136). 

9 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, p. 125. 

6 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 283. 

7 Op. cit. p. 193. 

8 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igoroi, Manila, 1906, p. 169 ; see 
F. Blumentritt, * Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die 
Mamanuas,' AE ix. [1896] 261. Blumentritt's informants say 
nothii^ of the method of the barter. 

8 Muir, L p. clvi. 

10 Leo Afneanus, iL 282. ll Carver, p. 99. 

12 Marsden, p. 308. See, however, Hagen's account of tbs 
markets on the Tobah Lake to which the men and youths come 
armed (Nine Reise nach dem Tobah See in Zentralsumatra, in 
Petermann*8 Geogr. Mitth., 1883, p. 173). 

*3 Hanoteau-Letoumeux, ii. 80. 

14 B. Meakin, I'he Moors, London, 1902, p. 402, 

15 Livingstone, Last Jimmals, ii. 136. 

18 J. Thomson, Through Masdi Land, new ed., London, 1887, 
p. 93. 

17 Ib, p. 177. 18 Cameron, p. 2^. 

18 Haggenmacher, p. 87. We may note E. F, im Thuirtfs . 

statement (Among the Indians of London, 1883, pp. " 

214, 271) that in British Guiana the trading mdians, who bring 
specialties of their own counti^ for the purposes of exchange, 
are allowed to pass unharmed through the dount^of their 
enemies, by whom they are for the tiine being treated as fellow- 
tribesmen. 

20 Elton and Oostettoe; pp. 3, 28; Huvelin, jpp. 223 fl., 360 ff. 

21 H. S. Maine, TOape the East and West, 

hew ed., London, I860; piri92f.'; J. Lubbock, The Origin of 
CivUisatigttrafid tM. CondUion of Man^, do. 1902, 

p.'8181E. 
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stones, he came to be regarded as the god of 
boundanes. In many cases the border-land con- 
sisted of tracts of neutral territory wliither mer- 
chants repaired to exchange their wares; and thus 
the god of boundaries became the god of traders.^ 
Now we are told that the ancient Germans used 
to raise poles at their public meetings, which were 
consecrated to the god of the public assembly.^ 
These poles were, in all probability, erected upon 
a stone;® and it has been suggested that this 
* truncus super lapidem,’ replacea in later days by 
a stone column, is the prototype of which Irmin- 
stbulen, Rolandsaulen, pei'i'onsj* and many of the 
market-crosses of Scotland® are later forms. In 
view of the facts, it is tempting to conjecture that 
the stone which formed the base of the column, 
and which seems to have served as a seat of justice, 
was, in many cases at all events, a boundary- 
stone.® 

In the Middle Ages the market-cross was not 
always fixed, but was raised at the commencement 
of the fair. It became fixed only when the 
temporary market became a permanent market, 
when the temporary peace became a permanent 
peace.’^ 

In China an official notified the beginning and end of the 
market peace by hoisting and lowering a flag ;8 in British New 
Guinea a drum' is ikaten at the opening and closing of the 
market ; 8 the trade between the people of the Bifi and the 
Spanish garrison whom they were besieging ceased on the 
rli^ng of a bell.io 

Many instances might he cited of trading during 
a truce, followed by a resumption of hostilities as 
soon as the trading was over.“ 

1 See also Schrader, Idng.-Ust. ForscJut pp. 97-100 ; Hamilton- 
Grierson, pp. 29, 60. 

s Goblet d’AWiella, The Migration of SymibclSt Westminster, 
1894, p. 116. This god was probably Thingaus, the Germanic 
equivalent of Zeus Agoraios (see note below) ; see, however, 
Mogk*8 art. Qon (Teutonic), vol. vi. p. 304». According to 
Osesar (da BtU. Gall, vL 17), the Gauls worshipped a deity whom 
he identified with Mercury, 

» lyAlvlella, jp. 117. 

* ly^vidla (tea Perrons de la WaOmie et lea Market-Crosses 
de VSeossSt Brussels, 19U, pp. 27, 42, The Migration of 5ym- 
holSt p. 103 ff.) indicates his agreement with the views of B. 
Monseur (^Su^Ument UU^raire de Vind^ftendanee helge^ 8rd 
May 1891). ue observes that, before the diffusion of uhristi- 
anity, the poles, to which we have referred, were at once the 
6\’mbol of the god of assemblies (Thingsus, the equivalent of 
^us Agoraios) and of the autonomy of those assemblies. It is 
not improbable that, for the purpose of ornament, a representa- 
tion of the god in the likeness of an armed man was attached 
to them or carved upon them ; and that, when the meaning 
of these representations came to be fo^otten, the popular 
imagination gave to them the name of the Paladin most p(mular 
at the time, and the lrmins2.ulen became Bolandsaulen. when 
the Church establish«l herself among the barbarous peoples, 
the old columns continued in many places to serve as the rally- 
ing TOints of collective life. Sometimes they bore the emblem 
of Christianity ; sometimes they were altered or transformed 
BO 08 to symbolize something new or additional ; and sometimes 
they were replaced by the crosses planted by the Church in sign 
of possession. 

l%e r^mbloQce which many of the market-crosses of Scot- 
land bear to tiie perron has been pointed out by W. Q. Black 

S ow CroaSf a Suggestion as to the Origin of Scottish 

t-Qrosses, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1913), and his sugges- 
tion as to their origin has been approved by d*AlvielIa in the 
Uti»r of his two works cited above. At p. 39 of this work 
d^Alviella figures certain of the Scottish crosses, and it is ouri- 
. ous to observe how close is the similarity of some of them with 
Hermes figured by him on p. 194 of The Migration 

®See Hamiltion-Qrierson, *The Boundary Stone and the 

7 Huveiin, p. 854, note 4, where the auti^tiesare 
also pp. 223 f., 350, 

Le TcAeou-lh i. 309. 9 BAddon, p. 209, 

M N. Ootte, * MoBurs politiques et sodidee du Maroo; PAd- 
inimstration . . , les Pirates du Biff,* Mewte eonietnpoivine, 
Paris, l§th Deo. 1857, p. 29f, 

D lifting and Anderaon, iii. 92 (Blamudand) ; MB i. 728 (Mos- 
quito C^t); C. P. P. von Martius, Von dem Beehtsmstande 
itnter den ureinwohnem Braeiliens^ Munich, 18^ p. 44 ; The 
, ^/ptlvUv gf Hans Stade of Hesse in A.D. J547-5!5, aswng the 
of JSastem BraeU, ed. B. F. Burton, London, 1874 
' Socl©^), p. 88 (aborigines of Brazil); J. S, Polack, 

Beggmdt a Marra^ioeof Travels and Adventures, 
«*.51t8; G* P. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 


g. The law of the market and its enforcement, 
—we have already seen^ that acts of violence 
perpetrated upon the frequenters of a market 
may and probably will ‘ kill ’ it— for a time, at all * 
events. The recognition of this fact appears to 
produce two results. In the first place, offences 
committed within the market are ijunished with 
exceptional severity, as imperilling its peace. In 
the second place, since offences committed outside 
of the maricet are not regarded as a danger to 
its peace, those who have committed them are in 
consequence not subjected to punishment so long 
as they are within it. 

On the lower Congo every breach of the regulations of the 
market renders the culprit liable to death. He is * either 
buried to his neck in a hole, in the centre of the market place, 
and his skull crushed by a heavy stone ; or he is beaten to death 
with sticks, and his body is subsequently lashed to a pole, which 
is erected alongside a native path.’ 2 
Bentley^ teUs us that in some of the Congo markets *a man 
who brought a gun with him would he promptly buried alive, 
and the muzrie of his gun would be left protruding ’ as a warn- 
ing to the rowdy elements in the fair. * Sometimes a pile of 
firewood is ready to burn the culprit alive. On some markets 
no stick or knife may appear, a heavy fine being imposed in case 
of infraction.* 

Among the Eabyles every offence committed in the market 
is punishable with death without trial. The crowd seize the 
offender and stone him without mercy. It is the strangers that 
execute the law. The tribesmen try to avoid these executions 
as they discredit the market.^ At Berbera any one from the 
interior or the coast who by bis conduct does serious injury to 
trade must pay the death penalty. Still, as such an exeou^on 
occasions reprisals, it is avoided as far as possible.^ 

The fairs of ancient Ireland were regulate by strict rules, any 
breach of which was punished with d^th.8 
In ancient Greece, 7 in ancient Norwegian and Danish law,® 
and in the France and Germany of the Middle Ages® a breach 
of the special peace of the market was dealt with more severely 
than was a breach of the common law. 

In Mexico he who stole in the market was punished with 
death ; lo and he who was suspected of selling stolen goods, if he 
could not tell from whom he had received them, was condemned 
to death.^i 

As we have already indicated, there is evidence to 
show that, in many instances, those who had com- 
mitted deeds of violence or contracted debt before 
coming to the market were safe from pursuit or 
arrest so long as it lasted and they remained 
within it. 

Thus, among the Eabyles the avenger of blood who kills a 
man in the market suffers the same penalty as a common 
murderer and the some rule seems to have oeen observed at 
Berbera.i8 There, too, the trader who brought stolen goods to 
the market could not. be proceeded against.^^ Those who re- 
sorted to the fairs of the Middle Ages were safe from prosecution 
or arrest for crimes committed or debts incurred beyond their 
bounds, 15 and enjoyed privileges, and were allowed relaxations 

Australia'and New Zealand, do. 1847, ii. 61 f. (New Zealanders) ; 

N. Cotte, p, 29 f, (Bifis) ; 0. Letoumeau, LBvohUion du com- 
merce, Paris, 1897, p. 76. 

1 Above, § 8. 

3H. Ward, * Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo 
Tribes,* JAl xnv, (1894-95] 290. 

s Pioneering on the Congo, i. 399. Among the Akikuyu no - 
one may carry arms in or near a market (W. S. and K. Bout- 
ledge, p. 106) ; and a similar regulation is in force at the fain 
held at Sona and Qulmalengo, near Bembe (Monteiro, i. 210). 
See also Schurtz, p. 119. In the largest town of the Wymar 
country, the sale of palm-wine at the market is forbidden' 
(Anderson, p, 79; cf. T. J, Alldridge, ‘Wanderings in the 
Hinterland of .Sierra Leone,* Geogi'a^^wdl Joumai, iy. {1^] 

4 Hanotean-Letonmeux, U. 81; ct in. 198, 

5 Haggeamacher, p, 87. - .6 0*Ouny, i. p. cclvl 

7 Huveiin, p, 78. 

« W- HL Wada, Las Sf^oifreM <fcr Bermans'^ Halle, 1842, 
p. 287. 

^Huveain,. p. 227: E, Mayer, ‘Zoll, Kaufmannschaffe und 
Mwkt zwisohen Bhem nnd.Lolre,’in Ahhm.^vmgen 

zttfit TQten Gebwtstag'tK, von MaurerSf p. 478ff. ; S. Bietsohel, 
pu 204; As to the ration of the market peace to the k{ng*8 
peacesee HuyeKn, p, S40ff. ; Mayer, p. 482fl. ; and cf. W. Stubbs, 
T^^ConstUvitional History ^ mgland, Oxford, 1876, 1. 

;o Torquemada, xii 6. u Sahagun, viii. 36. 

13 Hanoteau-Letoumeux, ill 803. 

13 Haggenmacher, p. 87. 14 J&, 

15 As to Sootiand see Laws and Customs of the Four Bwrghs, 

S uoted by Elton and Costelloe, i. 7, 99 ; as to Ireland s^ . 
►’Curry, i. p. cdvt ; as to France and Germany see Huveiin, ' 
pp. 227, 445 ff. ; L. Goldschmidt, Hwr^dniiCh des aand^r&Md^, 
Stuttgart, 1891,1. 228 f. . . 
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of the common law which attracted not only the merchant but 
those in search of pleasure.^ 

10 . Administration and execution of the law of 
the market.-— It lias been observed ^ that, where 
the market lies within the territory of a tribe, its 
law is administered and executed in part by those 
who resort to it and in part by officials appointed 
by the tribe of the district, where, however, it is 
held within the territory of a king, chief, or feudal 
lord, 3 it is his officers that act as police, and, in 
some instances, as judges. 

In the Kabyle markets, e.g.^ an oflScial— the chief of the 
market, who belongs to the leading family of the tribe which 
owns it 4— sees to the preservation of the peace, escorts those 
who fear attacks on the road, summarily expels the quarrel- 
some, and fines those who create disturbance.^ He is concerned 
only with offences which affect the public, while civil and 
commercial disputes are referred to a marabout of the tribe.<> 
At the same time, it is the strangers in the market that execute 
its law by stoning the delinquent.? Again, in the Berbera 
market, there is no supreme authority to whom the enforce- 
ment of the law is entrusted. Its execution is in the hands 
of the market chiefs. An assembly of those belonging to the 
district is sole judge in disputes ; but the disputants ne^ not 
abide by its decision. If they ignore it, they must leave the 
market.8 

But where the market lies within the territory of 
a king, he or his officer sees to the maintenance of 
order.® 

Thus, at a fair on the Lukalla, within the country of the 
Kalosb, * the chief kept watch in his greatest pomp with half a 
dozen ^ards, in order that no dispute might disturb its peace. 
His companions were all well-known by the broad axe which 
they carried on their shoulders.* Among the Baganda a chief 
appointed by the king performs similar duties and these are 
discharged at Wairuku oy the king’s collectors, and among the 
Gallas by the local headman.13 

At Maidugari— the largest market of Bornu— there is a market 
king who settles disputes between buyers and sellers ; and the 
women choose a market queen for their protection, through 
whom they transact all their business.^'i 

This last instance shows that, while, in some 
cases, the duties of the officers of the market are 
confined to the preservation of the peace, they are, 
in many others, of a much more varied character. 

Among the Wasohambala the superintendent of the markets 
collects the dues and attends to matters of police.13 At Wairuku 
the king’s collectors are the general arbiters of disputes and 
throughout the countiy of the Gallas, on the western Abyssinian 
plateau, the market is held under the superintendence of the 
local headman, who decides all questions arising out of broken 
Gontracts.13 At Wh^'dah the chief constable of the market 
attends to its cleanliness ; and a high officer named Conagongla 
sees that the strings of heads which serve as money are com- 
posed of the proper number. Those which are deficient he 
confiscates for the king’s benefit and for his own.20 Among the 
Gallas the duties of direction of the market are exercised by an 
Important official who is entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
trade and the supervision of the exchequer.st In the Congo 
markets there is, in most cases, a chief of the market, perhaps 
an old fetish-man, who regulates all disputes, and fines both the 
litigants so hea\ily that all are chary of invoking his assistance. 22 
At 3£and the judge of the market sits all day to try disputes 


1 Huvelin, p. 488 ; see below, f 14. 

3 As to the relative position of king and feudal lord in this 
matter see Huvelin, p- 847 ff. 

4 Hanoteau-Letourneux, lii. 303. 

ejrd.iL80ff. 6 J 6 . 

3 Haggenmaoher, p. 86 f . If a stranger is klll^ in the market, 
the traders leave unril the blood-price has been xMud to the heirs. 

3 Huvelin (p. 846) refers, among others, to the nations of 
Isl&m, the Slavs, and the Magyars. 

10 Von Wissmann, Second, Journey, p. 125. 

iiRoscoe, p, 79 f. 

13 Ellis, Polyol. iJes.s, iv. 824 ff. is GwjTm, p. 668. 

14 Alexander, i. 268. A market queen presides over the 
markets of Asaba. She deals with offences, fixes prio^, and 
collects dues (N. W. Thomas, Anthropologim Reyort on the 
Xho-speaking Peoples of Niyeria^ pt. iv., ‘Law dnd Custom of 
thelbo of the Asaba District, S. Nigeria,* London, 1914, p. 187 f, ; 
see Index, s.r. * Ormu ’). 

16 Duncan, ii.» 116 (Quompanissa) ; W. S. and K. Boutledge, 

S 106 (Akikfiyu); Anderson, p. 79 (Wymar country); G. 

achtigai, Sahard und SM&n^ Berlin, 1879, i. 679 (Kuka); Leo 
Alricahus, ii. 282 (Quzzula). 

10 Lang, DieWaBehan/^iala ap, Steinmetz, p. 266 (Usambara). 
V EUiSj Polyn. Res.i, iv. SMff. la Gwynn, p. 608. 

13 Duncan, L 120. According to Labat. ii. 203, this official, 
with tour attendants, goes through the market, hearing 
justice, and selling thieves and 


arising in the course of -trade ; 1 and in the Loango markets an 
official is charged with seeing that no deceptions are practised 
in the trade between natives and Europeans. s 

The quality of articles brought to the market is, 
in general, a matter of consideration only when 
disputes arise. 

The milk brought to the market of Jakoba, however, is 
daily subjected to examination ; s and in Morocco an officer is 
appointed to inspect the provisions offered for sale. 4 "He must 
constantly attend the markets and see that purchasers are not 
overcharged ; and, in view of the plenty or scarcity of the goods 
exposed, he must fix the prices.® At Kan6 the shaikh of the 
market fixes the prices ;6 and among the Bangala the price is 
fixed by the chiefs with reference to a standard.? At Mecca 
and Jidda a public officer fixes a maximum price to all victual- 
ling traders.® In some of tlie markets in Hawaii the chiefs 
regulated the prices *,9 and in ancient Mexico they were fixed 
by the superintendents of the market.io In China the officer 
placed over the market was charged not only with the main- 
tenance of order, but with the supervision of weights and 
measures, and with the administration of justice in more im- 
portant cases.ii The Greek ayopavdju,oi appear to have exercised 
similar functions in regard to the pre.servation of the peace and 
the use of weights and measures. They also fixed the hours 
of the market, and regulated its conduct generally.12 The 
Roman cadile preserved order by means of his officers, and im- 
posed fines upon the peace-breakers. He allotted their positions 
to the traders, and saw to the accuracy of weights and measures. 
To assure the bona fldes of transactions within the markets was 
his special care, both by exposii^ frauds and by rejecting 
articles which were unfit for sale.w In the market of Tenoxtitlan 
ten or twelve judges sat in a house on the market-place to deal 
with cases as they arose and to see to the punishment of de- 
linquents. There were also officers who went among the people, 
saw what was bought and sold, and broke any fai^ measures 
which they found in use.i4 jt was the duty of these officers to 
fix the prices and to prevent frauds, 

IX. Market dues and their collection. — In some 
markets — e.g. , at Silindong— dues are not exacted.^ 
Among the Hausa, while dues are levied, entrance 
into the town is free to the market people.^’ At 
Eetoho men can enter the market and trade with- 
out charge, but every woman must pay ten cowries 
to the government.^® 

When trade took place in the temple of the sun, 
the priest collected dues on behalf of the divinity.^® 

At a fair on the Lukalla, in Kashama’s country, each district 
whose representatives were present must make a gift to the 
prince. Kashama, who performed a series of dances in the 
market, after each dance received their contributions from 
the market-women, who danced as they paid.20 In the Bomma 
markets the king grants his protection and collects the dues ;3i 
and in the horse-market of Fez, 22 and at the market of Rabat, 23 
an officer levies a small percentage on behalf of the government. 
At Adamaua,24 and in Hawaii, 25 king’s collectors are present in 
the markets ; and in those of Usambara the superintendent 
{mgelu) takes a double handful of the market-women’s pro- 


1 C. H, Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, London, 
1900, p. 165. 

2 Proyart, p. 124 f. Between the natives themselves fraud is 
unknown. A mother sends her six-year-old child, knowing 
that it will not be cheated. All the articles for sale are divided 
into parcels of the standard weight of equal value. There is 
no advantage in comparing those of one trader with those of 
another, the contents of each parcel being the same in quantity 
and quality (16. p. 160). 

sSchurtz, p. 121, citing G. Rohlfs, in Petermann^s Geogr, 
Mitth,, Erganzungsheft no. 34, 1872, p. 66. 

4 w. Lemwere, A Tour from Gibraltar . . . overMt. AtlaSt to 
Morocco, in Pinkerton, xv. 709, 

6/6. P.709. 

6 Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney (Oapt. Clapperton's 
Narrative), p. 61. 

7 CoquRb-t, p. 306 f. 

8 J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Araibia, London, 1829, p. 877, 

9 W. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour, p. 890. 

13 Sahasnui, viii. 36. 

11 Le l^heou-U, xiv, ; Huvelin, p. 63. 

12 Authorities In Huvelin, p. 72 ff. 

13 J6.p.liaff. ' 

14 CotTOS, Carta de RelacUm, § xxx., Gomara, § bodx., Tor- 
quemada, xiv. 14, and Oviedo {Eistoria General, sxrii. 3)^va< . 
a similar account of the administration of justice in the Yudatoft . 
markets ; on those of Vera Paz see Roman y Zamora, L SjEid, '' 
and on those of Nicaragua see Oviedo, Hismre de Nicahigua^ 


Lragua ^ 

in Temaux-Oompans, Voyages, xiv. 70. 

16 Sahagun, vin. 36. 

17 Stauoinger, p. 627. 

.19 Theophrastus, Eist Plant ix. 4, 

23 Yon Wissmann, Second : 

reminded of the dances, which - ^ * 


Caledonia (Lambert, Moeurset- 
lNotmia],ptiiris, 

. 21 Bsotian, Die 
“ Lena, i. 136. 
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visions for tho king, and levies a contribution for himself.^ 
Among the Baganda a chief appointed by the king collects a tax 
upon every sole ; 2 and at Quampanisaa the people pay a tax on 


every article of food exposed for salc.3 In the Loahgo markets 
the chief of police sees to the payment of the dues;^ and at 
Hand the shaikh of the market lets out the stalls at so much a 
month, the rent forming a part of the governor’s revenue.® In ! 
China there are special market-dues, which are collected by a 
special officer.® In ancient Greece the ayopavofioi collected 
dues, which were applied in the first instance to the needs of the 
market ; ? and in the markets of imperial Home, and especially 
in those of the Middle Ages, a fully developed system of taxation 
obtained.® In the Mexican markets a fixed tribute was paid to 
the emperor, in return for which he giunted his protection 
against thieves.® 

In ancient India the king was entitled to market dues, which 
inricd, accordinc to cir ".r isr'iricof.frv.m a t to a 

of tho vah:e o' ;he gnrdi-.- ' Tho freqno:::er of 0 l^ilsiba 
market at. U.ibao muci three coaTic-.s tn;>.c (‘'irr-f, '.ri-ni-.-ver 
the »a!ur- o' lii« gccds L.:iy r c ;-3 iir(i in ;h'* TJ.indi:; markev 
every porsori viio f.r.Hv'for «i!o had ro hi; nd over one 

of each kiiid.!-' Ir; M:-. Ar.Mvi: i di.-T.-ier ilstMJue*: r.niosir.t toorc- 
twentieth of the value of the goods brought to market ; at 
Nyai^wd to a tenth or a sixth.i^ Those who expose goods in 
the Whydah market pay very heavy dues to the king of 
Dahomey,!® while in the Hawaiian markets two-thirds of the 
proceeds of whatever the natives sold was demanded by the 
chief.ie 

12. The arrangements of the market-place. — 
Among the Lega-Gallas the markets are held only 
if the weather permits ; for the climate is variable, 
and the market-places are wholly -without shelter. 
In the markets of Madagascar there are neither 
shops nor booths, the articles for sale being set out 
upon mats. The markets on the Lualaba are held 
at uninhabited places, except at Nyangwe, where 
there are houses for traders and huts for slaves and 
porters. When the caravans arrive at Berbera 
from the interior, booths and dwellings are erected ; 
and, within a week, on wliat was previously a 
desert spot several hundred huts are ready for the 
strangers coining thither over sea.^*^ At Senndr 
the traders transact their business protected by 
temporary erections of boughs and mats ; 21 and at 
Guzsmla the wares are exposed in tents and shelters 
of boughs, where stranger merchants are enter- 
tained and housed, 22 while in some of the Sumatran 
markets huts are provided, where stranger mer- 
chants can display their merchandise, and pass the 
night for a mere trifle. 

At Maidugari, the largest market in Bernu, lines of diedg and 
stalls cover an extensive area ;24 similar erections are found in 
the markets at Tusawa and Katsena ; 25 and Passarge says of 
the markets in Adamaua that they contain numerous fiat-roofed 
huts, which form a long street. 

At Kinsay (Hang-Chau) the markets were held in great 
squwes surrounded by shops, where all kinds of crafts were 
^med on and goods sold *7 — a description wMch recalls to us 
the accounts of the markets of ancient Mexico.2® 

In many markets the position assigned to the 
different traders depends on the nature of their 
wares,®® the result being that, where those wares 
are traded in by one only of the sexes, a specific 
portion of the market is allotted to each sex. 

1 hang, p. 265 f. Simflariy, at the market of Bobo Dioulasou, 
a man carrying a gns-gns staff, accompanied by a drummer and 
a crowd of urchms, sets down his staff before each merchant 
cewmomously, an unopposed^ helps himself, by means of a 
S ^ merehant's (Sa 

# Eosooe, JAI xxxii. SO. s Duncan, ii, 116 

* Bastion, Die deutedie Easpeditum, n, 40. 

ratl^p* W Oudney (Capt. Olapperton’s Nar- 
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« Ellis, Earra4ive o/a Tour. p. 890, 

17 Schuver, p. 17. 18 Eijia, jcfijj; ^ 
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Jfadtfgoscar, i, 833. 


»iUwenrnadier p. 36f. ^ Oliese ertcUona belong to the 
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® haseS p. 776. ®heoAfricanu3, ii. 2^, 

2 hasdi, 7<G. 21 Alexander, 1. 267. 

2 Barth, li'. 21, 69. 2fi Pp. 6s, 284. 37 Yule, 201 f 

»Oort68, § xTtx- ; Towuemada, xiv. 14 ; Sahagun, vUl, 86. ‘ 
^Bassarge, ^S5t. (Adamaua); Haggenmacher, p. 89 (Ber- 


In the markets of ancient Mexico each class of merchandise 
had its appointed place,! the more cumbrous kinds being stored 
in the neighbouring streets, or in floats on the canals ; 2 m those 
of the Middle Ages what determined the trader’s position was 
not only the character of his goods, but his nationality ; and, in 
some cases, the latter was the sole determinant.® 

13. Modes of bargaining in the market,— One 
of the most characteristic practices of the primitive 
trader is that of transacting business by means of 
a third person. Dall^ tells us that the Aleuts 
never trade with one another^ directly ; and we 
have suggested that some light is thrown upon the 
origin of this method hy the instance of the exer- 
cise of the silent trade rejiorted by Lander.® ^ It is 
said that, among the natives of Australia, children 
are made ngia-ngiampe in order that they may 
act as the agents of their respective tribes in the 
business of barter ; ® and many cases may be cited 
in which the man who takes a stranger under his 
protection not only acts as his host, but assists 
him in buying and selling, and is generally re- 
sponsible for his conduct."^ 

At Berbera each stranger must choose a protector (abban). 
He dare not trade without him, and must pay him one per 
cent on the value of every article which he brings into the 
market. The abban is his broker ; he protects him against the 
extortions of the natives, and settles all disputes in which he 
may have become involved.® A similar account is given of the 
pai-t played by the host at Dioulasou.® In Nigeria, whenever 
an article changes hands, the seller pays a commission to a third 
party, who is supposed to have fodfitated thepurchase.i® 

In the markets of many Asiatic countries a 
curious practice prevails by which traders, when 
bargaining in the presence of others from whom 
they wish to conceal their business, drive and con- 
clude their bargains by touching the points of each 
other’s fingers under a shawl without a word being 
spoken. It has been found in use at JNIecca,^ at 
(Jalicut,^® among tlie Somali,^® at Jidda, at Pegu,^® 
in Malacca,^® in Mongolia, and elsewhere.^® 
Torquemada 1® notes a curious practice which prevailed among 
the Indian women in the markets of ancient Mexico. They 
exchanged their wares without a word being spoken. The one 
party held out the article of which she wished to dispose ; and 
the other, taking it in her hand, made signs that it was not a 
fair equivalent for what she proposed to give in exchange. If 
the first party refused to add anything, she ran the risk of losing 
her customer ; if she added what was demanded, the bargain 
was concluded. 

14. Methods of securing attendance at the 
market; its place in public and social life.— In 
some of the Congo countries it is penal for a woman 
to go to her farm on a market day.®® To the desire 
to induce the stranger to come to market Heeren®^ 
ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian regula- 

1 Cort6s, § XXX. ; Torquemada, xiv. 14 ; Sahagun, viii. 36 ; 
Ola^ero, i. 348 ; Qomara, § Ixxix. 

2 Cflavigero, loe. ext . ; Gomara, loe, dt. 

s Huvelin, p. 604 ff. ; Elton and Costelloe, pp. 6, 22. 

*Op. cit. p. 894; cf. E. Vf. Nelson’s account (‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW [1899], pt. i. p. 369 f.) of the 
‘Asking’ festival. 

5 Art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage), g 6 (11). e /6. § 6 (2). 

7 Art. STRANasRS, a (6). In ancient Germany the host in 
many cases was at once protector, broker, and interpreter (see 
0. Eoehne, ‘Markt-, Eaufmanns* undHandelsrechtinprimiriven 
Culturverhaltaissen,’ ZVRWyi. [18063 206 f .). 

8 Hscgenmacher, p. 36. 9 Binger, i. 872. 

!® Robinson, p. 166. U Burckhardt, p. 191, 

w L di Varthema, p. 108; Pyrard de Laval, Voyage to the 
* • •» J^odon, 1887-90 ^akluyb Society), u, 178. 

Haggenmacher, p. 87 ; see PauUtacihke, i. 822; 

M Bruce, ii, 175. 
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2® B^tley, i. 400. According to the ancient laws of India, in 
ancient M^co, and during the Middle Ages, the market was 
tim only place where it wa.s permissible to sell movables. He 
who told outside of it was regarded as an illicit trader, and 
be who boogiit from him as his accomplice (Lasch. p. 778* 
Torquemada, xiv. 16 ; Huvelin, p. 457 1\ t . P , 
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tions regarding the relations of foreigners with 
the women of the country; and we may assign 
to a like origin such customs as the temporary 
marriages of Central Asia, and similar usages 
there and elsewhere.^ 

In the Batta markets gaming, cock-fighting, and, lin some 
cases, boat-racing form special attractions.^ At the fair of 
Ukatz transactions intertribal and communal were adjusted, 
truces were declared, evil-doers were proclaimed, and tribute 
was brought in. It was there that betrothals were arranged by 
parents, who brought their daughters with them, that poets 
produced their verses, and that ^eat men, ambitious of reputa- 
tion, sought to gain it by exercising a profuse hospitality.s 

In Ireland the aenach, or fair, was ‘ an assembly of the people 
of every grade without distinction : it "was the most common 
kind of large public meeting, and its main object was the cele- 
bration of games, athletic exercises, sports, and pastimes of all 
kinds.’ 4 The most important of the a&iiachs were those of 
Tailltenn, Tlachtga, and Ushnagh.® The people of Leinster 
held a provincial aenach at Carman, or Wexford, once every 
three years, which began on Ist August and ended on the Gtb.^ 
* Professors of every art, both the noble and the base arts, and 
non-professionals were there selling and exhibiting their com- 
positions and their professional works to kings : and the rewards 
were given for every [work of] art that was just or lawful to be 
sold or exhibited or listened to.'? New laws were promulgated, 
old laws were rehearsed, peace was proclaimed. There was 
music, recitation of poetry, feats of arms, athletic sports, horse- 
racing, and juggling.s 

In Madagascar the market is a place of public rescrrt, and it 


is there that the public announcements of the sovereign are 
made.i In the Kabyle market feasts and fasts and all matters 
that alfect the community are proclaimed. It is the place of 
news, gossip, and friendly intercourse, of plannings, and of 
plots.2 The Papuan markets last all day, and are enlivened 
with feastings and dances ; s and similar amusements accom- 

S any some of the Eskimo markets.-* Those who resort to the 
longo markets go not only to buy and sell, but to meet friends, 
to drink malafou and enjoy a gossip with them, to settle thorny 
questions, to hold palavers, to arrange disputes between clans 
and villages, to decide on war and peace, to bargain about the 
purchase of a wife, to describe slaves lost or stolen, and to give 
publicity to transactions such as the release of hostages or 
prisoners of war, or the payment of the price of blood. It is 
there that the man who is robbed gives information of the 
robbery, and that the creditor, if he cannot get payment, pro- 
claims the infamy of the debtor. It is there, too, that ordeals 
are administered and criminals executed. Under the trees in 
its vicinity the drinkers of palm-wine, the politician, and the 
news-monger hold rendezvous.s 

Lttbraturb.— T he authorities are cited in the course of the 
article ; but special reference must be made to three works, to 
which the writer of the article owes a special debt : R. Lasch, 
‘ Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kulturstufen,’ Zeitschr^ 
filr Soeialwi88ensc?iaftt ix. [1906] 019 ff., 700 ff., 764 ff. ; P. 
Huvelin, Essai historique 8ur le droit des marchis et des/oireSt 
Paris, 1897 ; H. Schurtz, Das afrikanische Gewet'bSt Leipzig, 
1900. P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

MARQUESAS.— See Polynesia. 
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Introductory and Primitive (W. H. B . Rivers), 
p. 423. 

Babylonian. — See * Semitic.’ 

Buddhist.— See Family (Buddhist). 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 432. 

Christian (W. M, Foley), p. 433. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 443. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 444. 

Hebrew. — See * Semitic.’ 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 449. 

MARRIAGE (Introductoiy and Primitive). — 
Marriage has two main functions : it is the means 
adopted by human society for regulating the re- 
lations between the sexes ; and it furnishes the 
mechanism by means of which the relation of a 
child to the community is determined. Owing to 
the preponderant importance which has been 
attached to the former function, the more strictly 
social functions of marriage have been largely 
overshadowed by its moral aspect, and it has not 
been sufficiently recognized that the function of 
marriage as the regulator of social relations may 
be of the most definite kind where the institution 
is of a very lax and indefinite order when regarded 
from the moral standpoint of civilized man. 

The institution of marriage may be regarded as 

1 E, Westermarck, The History of Human Mmriagf^» London, 
1894, pp.- 73-76 ; Yule, Booh of Ser Marco PolOt i. 144, 198, 210, 
212( u. 54, 56 f., 202, 204; A. H. Post, OrmCdriss aer ethwh 
logischen JwrisprudenZt Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1896, 1. 28 ; 
E. Wilutzky, Vorgeschichte des BeeTUs, Berlin, 1903,1 46 f. ; K. 
Weinhold, AUnordisches Leben, do. 1856, ^ 447; B. Sigismund, 
Die Aromata in ihrer Bedeutung filr iReligion, Sitten, Qe- 
brauchSt Handel und Geographie des AUeri^rns, Leip^, 1884, 
p. 141 ; W. Roseber, System d&r VQUeswirthschaffJ, Stutt^fart, 
1899, iii. 83. In the charter of Bressieux in Dauphin4, A.n. 1288, 
it was provided as a special privilege * . . . et sint omnes in 
dictis nondinibus (sic) existentes quieti et immunes a oriniine 
adulterii ' (Huvelin, p. 438). 

3 Marsden, pp. 274, 880 ; Hagen, JEine Reise naeh dem Tobah 
See in Zentraisumatra^ p, 173. The gaming booths which are 
found in the most populous parts of Gajoland seem to be the 
only centres of trade (Snouck Hurgronje, p. 279). 

3 Wellhausen, pp. 86 f., 188, According to Burbkhardt, p. 449, 
it was the custom among the Assyr. Arabs, before the Wahh§.bi 
conquest, to bring thdr marriageable daughters to market, and 
it was there only that the match was concluded. 

. 4 P. W- Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland^ London, 
lOO^il 488; see J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
€f - Reiigim as 'illustrated hy CflHo Heathmdomt do. 1888, 
p.'409t 
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Iranian (J. J. Modi and L. H. Gray), p. 466. 

Japanese and Korean (T. Nakajima), p. 459. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 460. 

Muslim. — See Family (Muslim), Law (Muham- 
madan). 

Roman (W. Waede Fowler), p. 463. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 466. 

Slavic (J. MXchal), p. 471. 

Teutonic.— See Family (Teutonic and Baltb- 
Slavic). 

the central feature of all forms of human society 
with which we are acquainted. It stands in an 
especially close relation to the family — using this 
term for the group consisting of parents and 
children. This social group rests absolutely on 
the institution of marriage. Where marriage is 
monogamous, the group formed by the family will 
consist of the consorts and their children ; where 
marriage is polygynous, it will consist of a inan, 
his wives, and thexr chUdren ; while in polyandry, 
the family will consist of a woman, her husbands, 
and her children by those hnsbands or assigned to 
those husbands by social convention. 

The institution of marriage also underlies the 
extended family, this term meaning the social 
group consisting of all persons related to one 
another either by consanguinity or by those social 
conventions which so often take its place (see art. 
Kin, Kinship). Zt is the marriages of the members 
of the extended family that immediately deter- 
mine the limits and functions of this mode of 
social grouping. , 

The relation of the claT; and other similar social 
groups to marriage is less simple. While marriage 
IS the foundation of the family, it is possible that 
the clan-organization has grown out of a state of 
society in which individual marriage did not exist ; 
hut, whether this has been so or not, the clan-*' 
organisation as it how exists is intimately related 
to marriage, this institution being the means by 
which descent, inheritance of property^, ^ccesaph/; 
to rank, and other social aiftbrOTtuLtioiw !'afe 
regulated. - 

I. Regulation of marriag^^ih tfifori^ of 

1 Ellis, Hist, of Madaga^r, i. 3821^ ; , 

2 Hanoteau-Le'jourofenx; i5. 571. . ' 

s Hagen, Unter - 

l&npsoh,W896. ^ , = r- . . 

8 Quidie de la^Hmd^ fitaf ind^endan^ du Congo^ p. 69. 
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human society there are definite rules regulating 
whom the members of the community may and 
may not marry. These rules are of many different 
kinds, but they all fall under one or otner of two 
main forms : regulation by kinship or genealogical 
relationship ; and regulation by some form of social 
mechanism, consisting of clans or similar social 
groups. The rules may also be distinguished 
according as they prohibit or enjoin certain unions. 

Among all those peoples who have the family as 
their main form of social grouping marriage is 
regulated solely by kinship, and the rules regu- 
lating marriage consist exclusively of prohibi- 
tions, forming the 'table of prohibited kindred 
and affinities.’ Peoples whose social system is 
founded mainly on the clan or other similar mode 
of grouping do not, however, regulate their 
marriages solely by this mechanism, but this kind 
of regulation, in all cases of ^vhich we have any 
exact knowledge, is combined wdth the regulation 
of marriage by kinship, the two modes of regula- 
tion co-existing, and supplementing one another. 
Further, this double mode of regulation does not 
consist entirely of nrohibitions, but, side by side 
with rules of prohibition, there are often definite 
rules w’hich en3om marriage with certain relatives. 

Tiie regulation of marriage associated with 
modes of social grouping assumes certain definite 
forms for which tliere are well-established terms, 
such as exogamy, endogamy, and hypergamy. 

2. Exogamy and endogamy.— INiCuch confusion 
has been produced in the use of these terms 
through the mistaken idea that the processes 
which they denote are opposed to one another, 
this being chiefly due to an error on the part of 
McLennan, who was the first to draw attention to 
the practice of exogamy. According to this ivriter, 
exogamy is a custom in which a person has to 
marry outside his tribe. There are a few cases on 
record, though even about these we need far more 
exact information than we possess, in which it 
seems that people have to marry outside their 
tribe or other similar social group, but in the vast 
majority of the cases for which the term ‘ exogamy ’ 
is used the exogamous social group is not the 
tribe, but that subdivision of the tribe for which 
the term 'clan* is generally employed. When 
we say that a community possesses the elan- 
organization, we mean that it is divided into a 
number of groups, the members of each of which 
must marry outside their o^vn group. If they 
must many into some other group of their own 
community, we have to do with the practice of 
endogamy, the community as a whole being endo- 
gamous, while the clan within the community is 
exogamous. From this it will follow that exogamy 
and endogamy are not antithetical processes, but, 
where both exist, supplement one another. 

Endogamy in this sense is a relatively infrequent 
practice, being most fully developed m the caste 
system of India, in which the caste is the endo- 
gamous group and the /roira {g*v , ) or other corre- 
sponding sub-group the" ’i'xogamous unit (see axt. 
Castb). The social system of the Todas is another 
pure case of the division of endogamous social 
groups into exogamous clans,. In other paxts of 
the world obligatory endogamy is rare. There are 
many people who are isolatea from their neigh- 
l^urs, either by physiwa or, still more frequency, 
by social conditions, such as constant warfare, 
who habitually many within their own community, 
but their case differs fundamentally from that ot 
the Hindu or Toda in that there is no definite 
prohibitioH of marriage witliinvthe community, 
and, Jf tlie opportunity arises, such marriages 
,:ineet with no opposition. Even ii^ Europe there 
are cases in which marriage withimtihe village or 
oth^r, social group is so habitual and departure 


from this custom meets with such social reproba- 
tion that we come very near to true endogamy. 
It would seem that this tendency to endogamy is 
especially pronounced where the people of the 
village follow one occupation, and this association 
of endogamy with occupation is not only character- 
istic of the caste system of India, but is also found 
in one of the exceptional examples of obligatory 
endogamy, which occurs in Africa in the ease of 
the smiths, who often form a social group kept 
separate, by having to marry within their own 
body, from the rest of the community to which 
they belong. It is noteworthy also that there is 
a definite tendency towards the association of 
endogamy and occupation in the cases of priest- 
hood and royalty, and in some cases marriage 
within these classes is so strictly enjoined that it 
amounts to a form of endogamy. 

The practice of exogamy occurs in many forms 
according to the nature of the social system of 
which it forms part. If the community is totemic, 
the exogamous social group will be the totemic 
clan. If the community is organized on a social 
or territorial base, the exogamous unit will be the 
village, the hamlet, or the quarter of a town. If 
the grouping rests on a belief in common descent, 
the exogailious group may take its name from the 
ancestor, this mode of organization differing from 
regulation by kinship in that the common ancestor 
is remote, and in some cases mythical or fictitious. 
In one frequent form of exog^ny the whole com- 
munity consists of two moieties, the men of one 
moiety marrying women of the other. The rule 
that two people with the same family name may 
not marry, which is found .in China, may be 
regarded as another variety of exogamy. In 
Australia this mode of organization is modified so 
as to produce a complicated system consisting of 
social groups known as matrimonial classes. 

3. Australian matrimonial classes.— These form 
a special variety of exogamous system in which a 

erson has not only to marry outside his own class, 

ut has to marry into another specified group. In 
one form, known as the four-class system, each 
moiety is composed of two sections, the marriages 
of members of one section of one moiety being 
limited to one section of the other. This system 
is associated with a peculiar mode of descent in 
which a child does not belong to the class of either 
father or mother, but to the other section of the 
moiety of one or other. In another form, kno'vsm 
as the eight-class system, each of the four classes 
is composed of two sections, in which descent 
follows the same kind of rules as in the four-class 
system, but of a more complicated kind. This 
form of social organization has until recently been 
supposed to be unique, but A. R. Brown has 
shown ^ that it is nothing more than a systema- 
tization of the regulation of marriage by kinship 
which is generally associated wit£ exogamous 
systems. In Melanesia there arejprobably similar 
groupings, though of a less definite kind than in 
Australia. ' , 

4. Hypergamy.— This name has been given to 
a peculiar form of the regulation of marriage, 
only known to occur in India, in which a woman 
must marry a man of a caste or sub-caste higher 
than her own. Where this custom is found, men 
and women of the same caste or sub-caste axe 
sometimes also allowed tq marry, but there is the 
strictest prohibition of the marriage of a woman 
with a man of a caste lower than her own. 

5. Regulation of marriage by kinship.— Among 
peoples whose social system is based specially on 
the family and the nature of whose system of 
relationship shows that this mode of social organ- 
ization has been of long duration, marriage is 
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egulated exclusively by genealogical relationship. 
Klarriages with certain classes of relatives are for- 
)idden and those with other classes allowed, while 
►ther marriages may not be strictly prohibited, 
hough looked upon with more or less disfavour by 
he community, the chief example of this difference 
►f attitude occurring in the case of first cousins. 
iVe do not know, however, of any such people 
Lmong whom marriages with certain relatives are 
obligatory, or even so habitual as to stamp their 
)resence on the nomenclature of relationship. 

The regulation of marriage solely by relation- 
hip is not limited to peoples whose system of 
elationship is based on the family, but occurs also 
tmong many people who follow the classificatory 
lystem of relationship. It is found in many parts 
)f Africa and America ; it is characteristic of 
?olynesia, and occurs in some parts of Melanesia ; 
vhile, as already mentioned, the matrimonial 
jlasses of Australia are only a specialized form of 
his mode of regulation. Among all these peoples, 
lowever, the results of this type of regulation 
lifier widely from those already considered in that 
he restrictions apply to the very wide circle of 
relatives involved in the use of the classificatory 
system. Among such peoples we have not to do 
fHth the prohibition of marriage merely between 
tu’other and sister or between first cousins, but 
ilso between those whom we should call second 
md third cousins, or even more remote relatives. 
Sometimes the rule forbids marriage with a person 
RTith whom any kind of genealogical connexion, 
ipart from relation by marriage, can be traced. 
More frequently the prohibition does not take 
this extreme form, but there are rules limiting the 
prohibition to certain classes of genealogical re- 
lationship, a frequent form of such limitation 
being the exclusion from the prohibition of those 
sases in which cousins are descended from persons 
»f different sexes. Thus, among many peoples the 
marriage of the children of two brothers or of two 
sisters is strictly prohibited, but not only is the 
marriage of cousins who are the children of a j 
brother and sister allowed, but, as will appear 
shortly, these relatives may be the natural consorts 
of one another. The people who thus regulate mar- 
riage exclusively by relationship have lost the clan- 
organization which their use of the classificatory 
system shows them to have once possessed. Even 
triose who still possess this form of social organiza- 
tion do not rely solely upon it for the regulation 
of marriage, but marriages with many relatives 
are prohibited outside the circle of the exogamous 
group. Sometimes this prohibition takes the form 
that a man must not only seek a wife out of his 
own clan, but must avoid the clans of both father 
and mother, and perhaps the clans of all the 
grandparents. More often, however, the prohibi- 
tions rest more directly upon kinship, and do not 
involve all the members of the clans with which 
the man is related. Many gradations occur 
between people who regulate marriage solely by 
kinship and others among whom marriage is 
chiefly regulated hy the clan-mechanism, but we 
know no people who have been carefully investi- 
gated and have been found to be wholly devoid of 
the mode of regulation by kinship. 

6. Marriage with relatives. — Among many 
peoples, and especially among those who use the 
classificatory system of relationship, the regulation 
of marriage by kinship is not confined to prohibi- 
tions, but there are often definite regulations, 
which make marriage with certain relatives the 
orthodox unions, and even in those cases in wdiich 
such.: marriages occur but .are not especially 
frequent the, influence which they have had upon 
the ZLomenbiature of relathmshm shows that tney 
must onde have been habitual. \The influence upon 


systems of relationship is so definite that it is 
possible to infer from their nature the existence of 
forms of marriage in the past which are no longer 
in vogue, thus affording evidence which makes it 
possible to trace the past history of marriage, 

{a) Parent and child . — We Icnow of no people 
who allow marriage between mother and son. In 
many places, especially in Africa, a man may 
marry one of bis father’s wives, but in these cases 
his own mother is definitely excluded. Marriage 
between father and daughter is said to occur 
occasionallj^ though it is probable that in such 
cases the marriage is not that of a man with his 
own daughter, but Avith one Avliom he calls daughter 
in the classificatory sense. The marriage of a man 
with his brother’s daughter Avould be a union of 
this kind, and such marriages certainly take place 
in some parts of Melanesia and in Australia. 

(5) Brother and sister , — The case in which Ave 
have the most definite evidence for this form of 
marriage is that of royal families. Examples of 
the marriage of brother and sister are knoAvn from 
history in the royal families of Egypt and Persia, 
and occurred also among the Incas of Peru. In 
recent times the marriage of brother and sister is, 
or has been, the custom in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, 
Uganda, and the HaAvaiian Islands, In the last 
case the highest kind of chief was one whose father 
and mother Avere oaaoi brother and sister, who were 
themselves the offspring of a similar union. In 
this case certainly, and probably in the others, 
this form of marriage is definitely forbidden to those 
of other than royal or chiefly rank, and the practice 
is due to the belief in the virtue of royal blood and 
the desire to keep this blood as pure as possible. 

Marriage between brother and sister has occasion- 
ally been recorded as the general custom of a people. 
There are well-established cases where marriage 
is aUoAved betAveen half-brother and half-sister, 
usually Avhere they are the children of one father 
by different mothers, more rarely by one mother 
and difi'erent fathers. No other cases are well 
authenticated, and some records of the marriage of 
brother and sister, such as the case of the Veddas, 
are noAv known to he mistaken. In general, not 
only is this form of marriage prohibited, but its 
prohibition forms the central and most definite 
feature of the moral code ; and this applies to the 
marriage not merely of oaatu brother and sister, 
hut of those relatives in the widest classificatory 
sense. 

It has been supposed by Morgan and others that 
the marriage’of brother and sister AA^as once general 
among mankind, and that it formed a stage in the 
history of the institution of marriage, hut this 
opinion is chiefly based on misinterpretation of the 
evidence. Thus, avoidance between brother and 
sister (see Kin, Kinship, III. 2) has been held to 
show the former presence of sexual relations be- 
tween these relatives. This is probably correct ; 
but in Melanesia, from Avhich region some of our 
best examples of this form ©^ avoidance come, the 
custom is almost certainly a rdatively recent 
practice due to external influence.^ In all cases 
where marriage or sexual relations are allowed, 
between brother and sister, they are probably of. 
late occurrence, due either to relaxation of morafity,' 
or to the working of special ideas, such as that of 
the Adrtue inherent in royal blood.- 
(c) It is necessary to distinguish herei 

between the marriage of cousins in general .and -the 
marriage of those cousins, usually: known.ns cross- 
cousins, who are descended ft^ person^ of differ- 
ent sex. The marriage of cousins in- general is 
sometimes allowed and sosmerimeaproMbit^ this 
prohibition be^ing a wnsequm of the 

,1 O^mbriige, 1014, ii. 
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classing of all or some cousins with brothers and 
sisters in different forms of the classificatory 


system. 

The marriage of cousins is frequent among 
Muhammadans, usually with the daughter of the 
father’s brother, and here, as in other cases in 
which this form of marriage occurs sporadically, 
the motive is the desire to keep property withm 
the family. 

The most frequent form of marriage of cousins 
is that which takes place between cross-cousins, 
namely, cousins who are the children of brother 
and sister. In many places this marriage is not 
merely allowed, but is the orthodox union, and is 
so habitual that it determines the form of the 
system of relationship and gives a special character 
to the whole social system. All the peoples who 
are known to practise this form of marriage use 
the classificatory system of relationship ; but usually 
the marriage is not between cross-cousins in the 
wide classificatory sense, but between the children 
of own brother and sister. In some communities 
these relatives are regarded as husband and wife 
without the need of any ceremony or other social 
. arrangement, and stiU more frequently they apply 
to one another the terms used between husband 


and wife, even when they are not actually married 
to one another. 

In the most frequent form of this union a man 
marries the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or of his father’s sister, but occasionally his choice 
is limited to one or other of these relatives, the 
cuvse which occurs the more frequently being that 
he may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother 
but not of his father’s sister. This form of marriage 
occui's among a few peoples of Australia, in several 
parts of Melanesia, including Fiji, and in India, 
especially in the south of the peninsula, though 
it was probably once more widely distributed.* 
It is also found among^ the Haida and a few 
otherpeoples of N. America, but has not yet been 
recorded from S. America, In Africa it has re- 
cently been found by Mrs. B, F. A, Hoernie among 
the Hottentots. 

This type of marriage has usually been regarded 
as a secondary consequence of the dual organiza- 
tion of society, and has probably arisen in most, if 
not in all, eases out of this form of social organ- 
ization. In Melanesia it has probably had as its 
immediate antecedent maiTiage with the father’s 
sister or mth the wife of the mother’s brother, but 
elsewhere it' seems to be actuated by the desire to 
keep property within the family,® In some parts 
of Australia the form taken by the matrimonial 
classes involves the marriage of second cousins, but 
we do not know how far such marriages occur 
between true second cousins or between more dis- 
tant relatives. In some parts of the New Hebrides 
it is the custom to marry certain relatives whom 
we should class a,8 first cousins once removed. 
Thus, a man may maixy the daughter of his 
father’s sister’s son or daughter, the daughter of 
his mother’s brother 3 daughter, or the daughter of - 
his mother’s mother’s brother. One of these forms 
of marriage is especially frequent, viz. that with 
the daughter’s dau<|hter tvf the father’s dster. 

(d) Uncle and In general, marriage be- 

tween these relatives is prohibited, but occasionally 
a man is allowed to marry Ms brother’s daughter, 
and this marriage would seem, to have^metimes 
been so habitual as to have infiuenced the system 
of relationship. This marriage occurs in northern 
Australia and in some parts of Melanesia. It has 
al^ been* recorded elsewhere, and is allowed in 
parts of Europe. Several peoples of S. 
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India permit a man to marry his sister’s daughter. 
In some oases it is only the daughter of an elder 
sister who may be married. 

Another marriage which may be included under 
this heading is one occurring in Melanesia, in which 
a man marries the wife of his sister’s son, or in 
which he and his sister’s son have their wives in 
common. 

(e) Aurit and Marriage with the father’s 

sister occurs sporadically in certain parts of Mel- 
anesia, and is a regular practice among some of the 
D4n6 peoples of N. America, and marnage with the 
mother’s sister is said to occur among the Ossetes 
of the Caucasus. Marriage with the wife or widow 
of the mother’s brother is still practised in many 
parts of Melanesia, and is shown by the nomencla- 
ture of relationship to have once been a common 
practice. This form of marriage also occurs among 
some of the Bantu peoples of AMca, and many 
systems of relationship of N. America have features 
which would be its natural result. 

(/) Grandparent and grandohild , — In Pentecost 
Island in the New Hebrides it is, or has been, the 
custom to marry the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother ; and this marriage with one who, through 
the classificatory system, has the status of a 
granddaughter has imprinted itself so deeply on 
the nomenclature of relationsMp that it must once 
have been the habitual custom of the people. This 
form of marriage has also been recorded among the 
Bieri of Central Australia. 

A form of marriage similar to that just described, 
in that a man marries a woman two generations 
below his own, occurs in Amhrim, adjacent to 
Pentecost Island. In this island a man marries 
the daughter of his sister’s son. Still more widely 
distributed is marriage with the wife or widow of 
the father’s father. The occurrence of this form 
of marriage was first inferred from the nature of 
the terminology of relationship in Fiji and in 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons, but the 
present writer has since found it in vogue in several 
islands of the New Hebrides, not only mth some 
wife of the father’s father, but with the actual 
grandmother. 

We do not at present know of marriage between 
grandparents and grandchildren outside of Austral- 
asia, but there are features of some African systems 
of relationship which suggest its occurrence at 
present or in the past. 

7* Polygamy. — The forms of marriage so far 
described are characterized by the social status of 
the partners to the union. The varieties now to 
be considered arise out of the number of the 
persons who enter into union. The term at the 
head of this section is most conveniently used as a 
generic term to include all such cases other than 
monogamy. Its different forms are polygyny, in 
which one man marries more than one woman ; 
polyandry, in which one woman manies more 
than one man ; and communal marriage, in wMch 
more than one man marries more than one woman. 

8. Polygyny.— Though this form of marriage 
exists, or has existed, m every part of the world, 
it is very rar^y, if ever, pistctised by all members 
of the community, but is the special privilege of 
the powerful and wealthy, rolygyny can be 
universal only among a . people .which obtains 
women by capture or some other means from 
outside its own community. Sometimes the 
practice Is limited to -cMefs, sometimes, where 
large payments for a wife are in vogue, it is only 
the wealthy who can marry more than one wife. 
Sometimes polygyny is the privilege of those who 
have shown their superiority to the rest of their 
community in some way, as in Eddystone Island 
in the Solomons, where a second wife is allowed 
to men who have taken ten heads in warfare. 
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Polygynous unions differ considerably in the to be that the boy shall have a son to take him out 
degree of social differentiation accompanying the of Put (hell). A similar practice has been recorded 
union. The different wives may live together in elsewhere, as among the Ostiaks and Ossetes. In 
one household, or each may have her own establish- Melanesia a man and his sister’s son might share 
ment. Sometimes one wife is superior to the rest, a wife or wives in common, but this was almost 
and her children diJSer from those of other wives certainly part of a system of communal marriage, 
in social status—a condition which passes in- and it is probable that this is also the true nature 
sensibly into the distinction between marriage and of some or all of the other cases of this variety of 
concubinage (see below, § ii). Sometimes there polyandry. The polyandry of the Marquesas is 
are definite rules regulating the behaviour of the peculiar m that the husbands are of different social 
husband to the different wives. status, one husband belonging to a more infiuen- 

The continent in which polygyny has reached tial section of the community than the other, 
its highest degree of development is Africa, in We know very little of the social mechanism by 
many parts of which the practice is so frequent means of which the status of the children is 
and has so impressed itself upon the social organiza- determined in cases of polyandry. In several 
tion that it has influenced the nomenclature of cases it has been recorded that the children are 
relationship, and special terms are used to dis- assigned to the different husbands in order of 
tinguish from one another the children by the age, but it is certainly not true of the Todas, 
different wives of a polygynous marriage. Other who were once credited with this practice, 
regions where polygyny is well established are Among this people there is no need for any special 
Australia and parts of Melanesia, where the ascription of the children to the different husbands 
polygyny forms part of an organized system of when these are brothers, owing to their common 
monopoly of the young women by the old men of habitation and their common possession of pro- 
the community. perty. It is only when the husbands are not 

It is sometimes the custom in polygyny that the Drothers that the necessity arises, and then father- 
wives shall be sisters, a man who marries a woman hood is determined by means of a ceremony at the 
having the right to take her sisters also as they seventh month of pregnancy, the man who per- 
reach marriageable age. forms this ceremony becommg the father of the 

9. Polyandry.— -This custom is far less frequent child for all social purposes, 
than polygyny. At the present time its chief We know little or nothing of the causes which 
home IS in India and its neighbourhood, and it have led to polyandry. Among the Todas and in 
also occurs in a definite form in the Mai-quesas the Marquesas Islands, and possibly elsewhere, 
Islands and among the Bahima and Baziba, Bantu polyandry is associated with female infanticide, 
peoples of Africa. In ancient times it has been and it has been supposed that the polyandry is a 
recorded among the Arabs, Britons, Piets, and resiilt of the scarcity of women so produced. It 
Guanches, but our information about these and has also been supposed that polyandry has been 
many of the recently-recorded cases is not suffi- the result of inequality in the proportion of the 
cient to show whether the condition was one of sexes, due to scarcity of the food-supply, this 
true polyandry or a variety of sexual communism, either producing a small proportion of female 
Even in India there is a distinct tendency for poly- births owing to physiological causes or leading to 
audry to be associated -with polygyny, thus pro- the practice of infanticide. 

ducing one form of communal marriage. Two It is noteworthy that the only definite example 
varieties of polyandry are generally recognized, of polyandry recorded in Afiica should occur 
in one of which husbands are brothers, while in among a pastoral people whose culture possesses 
the other they are not necessarily related to one several features closely resembling that of the 
another. Following McLennan, these two forms Todas. 

are often called Tibetan and Nair (Nayar) respec- 10. Communal or group-marriage.— The question 
tively, but are better distinguished as fraternal whether this form of marriage exists has been the 
and non-fraternal. subject of a lively controversy between different 

Both among the Todas and in Tibet and neigh- schools of sociolomsts ' for many years. If we 
bouring regions, where polyandry exists in its define this type of marriage as a union of more 
purest form, it is of the fraternal variety. Usually than one man with more than one woman, no 
the eldest son of a family marries, and, as liis one doubts that cases occur which conform to 
brothers grow up, they share his wife with him. the definition. This form of union is found among 
Even if one 6 i the younger brothers takes a wife the Todas, for instance, but there it seems to have 
among the Todas, she becomes also the wife of the arisen as a combination of polygjmy with poly- 
other brothers. It is doubtful whether the re- andry. It is when we pass from such cases to 
corded cases of non-fraternal polyandry should be those in which large groups of men are held to be 
regarded as polyandry at all. Among theN^ars, the husbands of large groups of women that doubt 
who furnished McLennan with his pattern of this arises. 

form of polyandry, a girl goes through a form of The solution of the problem turns largely on the 
marriage with a man, but then or later consorts sense in which we use the term ‘ marriage*’ If 
with a number of men who need not be related to this word be employed for relations between the 
one another. It is a question, however, whether sexes, there is no question that ^oup-marriage 
. these men should not be regarded as cicisbei does not merely exist, but is a widely aistributed 
rather than husbands— a point difficult to decide, practice. If, on the other hand, marriage is re- 
since the purely matrilineal institutions of the garded essentially as an institution by wMch the 
people make the fact of fatherhood of little social social status of cnildren is determined, we are met 
importance, by our very imperfect knowledge of the ex^fe 

A variety of polyandry which may be dis- nature of the recorded cases from this point of 

tinguished, is one which occurs among several view; and another difficulty is that of drawngtiie 
peoples of India, in which a young boy marries a line between wife and concubine, between husband 
. wife who consorts with the boy’s father or maternal and cicisbeo. : . ' 

uncle or some other man. The wife’s offspring are The recorded case which seems most to deserve 
cduhted as the children of the boy-husband, and, the name of group-marria.ge is that of the Ngara- 
when the boy reaches awult age, he will consort bana (Urabunna) of ; Cenk^ Australia. It is 
with the wife either of one of these children of of stated that, among this people, no man has ex- 

some other boy. The motive of the custom is said elusive rights pver any woman, and that we have 
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not to do with a confusion between wife and 
concubine appears from comparison with an ad- 
joining peopfe, the Dieri. The Dieri have a 
deWte term for individual marriage, viz. tv^pa- 
maZku ; this exists side by side with the pirra- 
uru relationship, which is certainly one in which 
a group of men and a group of women have the 
right to sexual relations with one another. The 
N§arabana have consorts called piraungaru^ who 
emently correspond with the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and the relations between the Ngarabana 
men and women who call one another would, 
therefore, seem to correspond with the tippa-iimlha 
union of the Dieri, except that they are group- 
relationships, while the tippcwmalku union occurs 
between individuals. The tippa-malku marriage, 
however, is associated with the custom of lending 
a wife, while men other than the husband have 
marital rights as part of the marriage ceremony. 
If the tippa-mdlkn union is regarded as true 
marriage, it is difficult to withhold this name 
from the union between nnpa which seems to 
correspond vidth it among the Ngarabana. In 
order to reach a positive decision on the matter, 
however, we should like to bo more fully informed 
about the exact social relations which exist 
between children and the male partners in the 
different kinds of union. 

In some parts of Melanesia there is an associa- 
tion of definite individual marriage with the 
occurrence of sexual relations between the group 
of men formed by the liusband’s brothers and the 
group of women formed by the wife’s sisters. 
Since these gi'oups consist of brothers and sisters 
in the classificatoiy sense, they may he of con- 
siderable size. This case is, now at any rate, con- 
fined to relations between the sexes, and it seems, 
therefore, better not to regard this as a form of 
gronp-marri^, hut to speak of sexual communism 
associated with individual marriage. 

Those cases may be similarly regarded in which 
all the members of a conventional brotherhood 
possess marital rights over the wives of other 
fellows. The most definite case of this kind of 
’which we know is that recorded by C. G. Selig- 
mann^ among the Massini of New Guinea, m 
which all the members of a brotherhood who 
called one another ervm, have marital rights over 
the wives of the eriam, 

II. Concubinage and cicisbeism.— Reference has 
already been made to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing these conditions from marriage. The most 
convenient use of the word * concubine ’ would be 
to depote a woman with, whom sexual relations 
are permitted, although the union does not in- 
volve fatherhood if tnere should be offspring, 
Sinularly, the term cicisbeo would be most con- 
veniently used of the male partner in a similar 
union. If the terms were used in this sense, the 
pirrauru &nd piraunganc of the Dieri and Ngara- 
bana^ 'would be concubines or cioisbei. The dis- 
tinction would be esp^ially applicable in such a 
case as that of the Todas, whose m^okhthodmiol 
would be distinguished as cioisbei from the 
husbands proper, there being the important differ- 
ence between the two that the mokhthodvaiol 
partnership is not subject to the law of endogamy 
which r^ulates the polyaudrous marriage. The 
mokhthoavaiol also never obtains the status of 
father to liis partner’s children except in those rare 
cases in wliich, being of the same en^gamous group 
as^ an expectant mother whose husband is dead or 
missing, lie is called upon to perform the ceremony 
which determines fatherhood, 

: ; The difficulty in using the term * concubine ' in 
tlm sense thus proposed is that in some of the cases, 
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such as those of the OT, in which the use of the 
term is fixed, concubinage carries with it the 
social relation of fatherhood, sometimes even with 
full rights of inheritance and succession (cf, art. 
Concubinage [Introductory]). 

12 , Marriage and sexual relations. — In this 
article marriage has been considered chiefly as a 
social institution by means of which the relations 
between parents and children become part of an 
organized social system. People among whom 
marriage is a social institution of the most definite 
kind may vary greatly in their attitude towards 
the sexual relations of married persons. All gra- 
dations can be found between peoples who regard 
any sexual relations other than those between 
husband and wife as a heinous offence and those 
who allow veiy great freedom in this respect. Of 
all the cases of which we have any knowledge, 
however, the extra-marital relations of married 
persons are subject to definite restrictions, the 
clue to the nature of these restrictions resting 
upon the conception of a wife as the personal 
property of her husband. Thus many peoples 
who will kill or make war upon the offender, if a 
wife is found to have transgressed, will neverthe- 
less freely allow others access to their wives if 
their consent is asked, or will offer no objection if 
relations with other men form part of the satur- 
nalia or other occasions when relaxation of the 
ordinary moral rules is allowed. 

The chief modes of departure from marital 
chastity are exchange of wives, which is especially 
a feature of Australian society, and lending wives 
to guests, which occurs in many parts of the world. 
Allowing the use of a wife in return for money or 
other kind of compensation is more rare, and is 
often only a feature of the relaxation of morality 
which follows contact with external influence. 

I3» Sexual relations before marriage.— Peoples 
difter greatly in their attitude tow'ards sexual 
relations before marriage. In general, pre-nuptial 
freedom is allowed to men, but great divergencies 
are found in the views held about female chastity 
before marriage. Among many people the pre- 
marital chastily of the wife is so highly valued 
that it may le^ to such a practice as innbulation 
(cf. EEE iiL 668% 669*^), and the testing of chastity 
may form an important part of the marriage cere- 
mony, the failure of this test leading to annulment 
of the marriage or depriving the relatives of the 
woman of the bride-price or other benefits which 
they would otherwise obtain from the marriage. 

Among other peoples freedom of sexual relations 
before marriage is regarded as a noi*mal occurrence, 
and there may even be an organized system of 
payments for such relations, or prostitution in 
some form may be regarded as a regular prelimi- 
nary to marriage, and those who have been success- 
ful in this career may he especially sought as 
brides. In other cases sexuw relations oefore 
marriage may take place more or less freely, 
though they are not openly condoned. Among 
many peoples such sexual relations are allowed so 
long as they do not result in offspring, and often, 
as m many parts of Europe^ the occurrence of 
pregnancy forms the usual preliminary to, and 
occasion for, marriage. 

. In ad^tion to the forms of marriage dependent 
upon the social status of husband, and wife and the 
numbers of partners who enter into union, other 
varieties can be distinguished according to the 
place of residence of the maxried persons, and the 
age at which the union takes place. 

14. Patrilocal and matrilocal xnarriage.— These 
are terms respectively for cases in whi^ the wife ‘ 
goes to live with her husband, and the husWd 
goes to live at the home of his wife, the usual 
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wiil belong to the locality of the father, and in the peoples proposals of marriage should come from 
, other to that of the mother. These two varieties the women. 

^ of marriage have often been distinguished, especi- The part played by other persons in the arrange- 
; ally by writers on Indian sociology, by means of ment of marriage largely turns upon the extent 
I the Snhhalese words deem and oeena, but the to which relatives and friends take part in the 
! above terms, first proposecl by N, W. Thomas, are pecuniaiy transactions which so often accompany " 
now coming into general use. Intermediate cases marriage ; but in many communities the consent 
? between the patriTocal and matrilocal forms occur of certain relatives is necessary, qnite apart from 
; in which the man goes to live at his wife’s liome this. Among those peoples whose social system 
^ for a time, the case being closely related to that is based on the family it is the consent of the 
mode of obtaining a 'wife in which a man has, for parents that is chiefly needed. Among other 
’ a period of months or years, to serve the parents peoples the place of the parents in this respect 
. of the woman he hopes to obtain as a wife (cf. § 19). may be taken by some other relative, such as the 

Sometimes, as in the island of Tikopia, the visit mother’s brother or the father’s sister. In some 
to the wife’s home is of so short a duration that it parts of Melanesia the consent of the father’s sister 
is probably only a survival in ceremony of a former is essential. She usually chooses a wife for her 
condition of matrilocal marriage. Still another nephew, and has the power of vetoing his marriage 
condition is that which occurs among the Arabs of if he should choose for himself, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in which the wife re- 17, Marriage by purchase.— In most parts of 
turns to the home of her parents in order to give the world marriage is accompanied by pecuniary 
birth to her children. transactions. In some cases payments are made 

15. Infant marriage.— It is necessary to dis- by the husband or his relatives to the relatives 
tinguish between infant marriage and infant be- of the woman, this payment being usually known 

/ trothal, th^y^h the line between the two is often as the bride-price. In other cases payments are 

/ indefinite.^^Children are often promised as hus- made by the relatives of the bride, these being 

bands or wiv^es when veiy young or even before usually kno^vn as a dower. In other cases again 
they are born, but it is only when ceremonies are there are complicated transactions in which pay- 
performed or transactions carried through wkieh ments pass between the two parties, but often 
are of the same nature as those accompanying the these are chiefly of a ceremonial nature, either 

marriage of adults that we ought to speak of infant existing alone or, more frequently, accompanying 

marriage. the transference of the bride-price or dower. 

Even in this limited sense, infant marriage is a Sometimes the payments made for a wife or 
very widely distributed practice. It is especially husband may be so large as to form a definite 
prominent in India, where its combination with impediment to marriage. They tend to raise the 
the prohibition of re-marriage of widows makes it age of marriage, or may even prevent some 
a very important feature of social life. Infant members of the community from marrying at all. 
marriage occurs as an established practice m Aus- In some cases, however, in which the payments 
tralia and Melanesia, but here, as in other parts of seem to be very large the common ownership of 
the world, the process is often one of betrothal property distributes the payments over a large 
. rather than of marriage. Sometimes a girl married circle, making them more practicable than woidd 
in infancy goes at once to live with her husband’s be the case if they had to be given by an individual 
people ; in other cases she continues to live with person. Sometimes the payments are made in 
her own parents until she is of age for the marriage different stages which may correspond with be- 
to be consummated. trothal and marriage, and sometimes they do not 

Infant marriage has probably had two chief cease at marriage, but continue for some time 
causes. It is a means of promoting the chastity of afterwards, the birth of each child of the union 
the young, adopted by peoples who attach import- being an occasion for them, 
ance to chastity before marriage, and this is espe- Among peoples who foUow the custom of marry- 
cially the case when the girl goes to live with her ing certain relatives it sometimes happens that 
husband’s parents, who are thus able to watch over the payment for a wife is made only in tnose cases 
f their son’s wife. It may also be tlie result of any in which a man marries some other woman. 

\ ' ^ social condition which makes it difficult to obtain The most frequent mode of marriage by purchase 

i ' a w^e, such as scarcity of women due to infanti- takes the form of the bride-price; but m India, 
t cide or natural causes, or monopoly of women by and in some parts of Europe, the dower or payment 
\ one section of the .conimunity, A lowering of the to the husband is the more usual custom. 

\ age of marriage for these reasons only accentuates 18. Marriage by exchange,— The most definite 
\ the difficulty m obtaining a wife, and the lowering case of this mode of contracting marriage is that 
^ of age thus tends to he progressive, producing, in in which a man gives his sister to the brother of 
\ course of time, the marriages in extreme infancy his bride, and, since this custom usually occurs 
" which are found among^ some peoples (cf. art. among peoples who use the classificatory system 
Child MARRiAaE [in India]). of relationship, it may lead to the exchange of 

16. Arrangement of marriage.— In the very women between groups of considerable size. The 
rare cases in which the choice of a consort is abso- motive iisually assigned for this forin of , marriage 
lutely free the arrangement of marriage is a simple by those who practise it is that it does away with 

'■ matter, and the same is true of the condition the necessity of paying for a wif e ; but tnere is 
which seems to occupy the other end of the scale, some reason to suppose that in some caw ; the 
in which the marriage of a person is pre-determined practice may have arisen out of, or be otheirwise 
by the social rules of the community, as in those associated with, the cross-cousin miarria^'v ^ ^ 
cases^ in which a man has to marry a certain ip« Marriage by serricOi—Thislmd of maniage, 

relaitive. .Even, however, in oases in which the whn^ has become well known through^ 

choice is largely free, it is often the custom to rence in the OT, is probably.xMit vc^iiofinaon, and, 
make use of an intemeffiary, or the transactions as already mentioned 'd. into 

connected* witjr the marriage are arranged by. the the matnKHml .fbim of iiimr3iag& v 
relatives,or.friend& of .to to proposed ao* Marriage, . wpetoab ^ Among many 

^ ^ ' peoples' elopemen?J‘^is &o hrequent and is so little 

; An imiKHTtant mjfeence ha to nature ef to objeit^ to to coi^ maybere- 

'"rpoess of coqrtsMp ttons upon whether theihito.' its a re^ar mode of contracting marriage. 

‘Ncomes from man or woman, ■ Among/mia^ .meome toes it would appear to be the result of 
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restrictions upon marriage which have developed 
to such an extent as to have become irksome 
to the community. In the absence of any social 
mechanism for the abrogation of these resmctions 
it has become the custom to connive at their in- 
fraction by taking a lenient view of elopement. 
In Australia and some parts of Melanesia where 
elopement is frequent it may be the secondary 
consequence of the monopoly of women by the old 
men. In other cases it may be a means of escape 
from the obstacles to marriage due to the bride- 
price. 

21. Marriage by capture. — Tliis form of marriage 
as aroused great interest in consequence of the 
idea of McLennan that, at one period of the his- 
tory of human society, it was the normal mode of 
obtaining a wife. The capture of wives is known 
to occur, and the marriage ceremonial of many 

§ arts of the world includes either a definite con- 
ict for the possession of the bride or features 
which may be interpreted as survivals of this pro- 
cess. It IS very doubtful, however, whether any 
people habitually obtain wives from without their 
tribe, though the Khonds of- 4 ndia are said to do 
so, and it is probable tliat the confiicts of wedding 
ceremonial are derived from other social processes, 
such as the custom of marrying relatives, which 
gave certain persons a vested interest in the 
’women of their own community. The vogue of 
the cross-cousin marriage in southern Jiidia makes 
it probable that a counict which takes place be- 
tween the husband and his wife’s cousin in some 
parts of Malabar is a survival of that form of 
marriage in which the cousin had a proscriptive 
right to the bride. 

It is probable that many of the other customs 
which have been regarded as survivals of the cap- 
ture of women from hostile tribes are rather the 
results of a social condition in which it was the 
custom that women should become the wives of 
certain members of their o-wn community. 

22. Trial marriage.— Unions to which this term 
has been applied have been recorded among many 
peoples, but many, if not most, of these cases 
should be regarded as trials before marriage rather 
than as examples of marriage in the sense in 
which the term is used in this article. Temporary 
unions are especially frequent where marriage is 
contracted with little or no ceremonial, and mese 
c^es shade off insensibly into trials before mar- 
riage on the one hand and into ease and frequency 
of divorce on the other. A union should be 
called a trial marriage only if there is a definite 
contract or ceremony entered upon ’with the 
condition that the union shall be annulled if it is 
unfruitful or if the parties to it wish to separate 
after a certain period. 

23. Soexed functions of relatives by marriage. — 
Mamoge brings the partners to it into definite 
fiK>ci^ relations with large groups of persons in 
whom they had previously no special interest. 
Among some peoples, and especially among those 
who use the classificatory system of relationship, 
these social functions may take very definite and 
well-established forms, rrominent among those 
is the custom of avoidance (see Kiisf, El III. 

between a marri^ person and Ms or her parents- 
in-law. The restrictions, on conduct are usually 
most pronounced in the -case of a man and ,his 
^fe’a mother, and the avoidance in this case may 
^ ^atricC that the two are not allowed to see 
titoo another or to he in the same house or even in 
the same village. A more frequent. form of avoid- 
that a man may not speak to his mother- 
w .not speak to her familiarly, and 


mode of conduct often accompanies the relation- 
ship of a man to his wife’s father, but usually the 
avoidance is less strict, and the avoidance between 
a woman and her husband’s parents is also, in 
general, less rigid than that between her husband 
and her parents. In some places certainly, and 
probably everywhere, these customs of avoidance 
are definitely associated with the idea of the likeli- 
hood of sexual relations between those who avoid 
one another, hut the occurrence of similar customs 
of avoidance between persons of the same sex 
shows that this is not the only explanation. 

Similar customs of avoidance also occur between 
brothers- and sistei-s-in-law, using these terms in 
the classificatory sense ; hut they pe usually less 
strict, and often limited to prohibition of the use 
of the personal name or [of familiar conversation. 
Often these customs are combined ’with certain 
duties on the part of these relatives towards one 
another— duties which may be summed up as those 
of mutual helpfulness. This is especially the case 
with the relationship of brother-in-law. Some- 
times the duty of helping one another goes so far 
that a man may use any of the property of his 
brother-in-law. Sometimes the men i^t defend 
one another in case of danger, while the presence 
of the relatives on different sides may put an end 
to a fight. Still another duty sometimes assigned 
to these relatives is that one must dig the grave or 
take the leading part in the funeral ceremonies of 
the other. 

This combination of customs of avoidance with 
the obligation of mutual helpfulness may possibly 
be explained as ha'ring grown out of the relations 
which arise when marriages habitually take place 
between hostile peoples, or they may be the result 
of the marriages which form part of the process of 
fusion of two peoples. 

24. Marriage ceremonial, — The rites accom- 
panying marriage va^ greatly in duration and . 
complexity among different peoples. Sometimes 
they are so fragmentary that they can hardly be 
said to exist, while in other cases the ceremonial 
may consist of rites of the most diverse and 
elaborate kinds, prolonged over weeks or months. 
In the lower forms of culture the ceremonial of 
marriage is, in general, scanty, especially where 
it is the custom to marry relatives. Its greatest 
complexity, on the other hand, is reached in India, 
south-eastern Asia, and the Malay Archipelago, 
the elaboration in the last region being almost 
certainly the result of Hindu influence. It is 
possible to distinguish certain main varieties of^ 
ceremonial. Putting on one side feasting and 
adornment as the expression of aesthetic motives 
natural to any important event in social life, we 
find a number of ceremonies which are connected 
with the economic, side of marriage. Such is the 
transmission of objects from the friends of one 
partner to those of the other which form thehride- 
price or dower. In some parts of the. world, as in 
Melanesia, the transactions of this kind are 
numerous and complicated and form nearly the 
whole of the ceremohiaL Sometimes,' however, 
these transactions have, aspects which suggest a ; 
religious character* especi^y. in the customs of/ 
es;ehange which are so prominent in the ceremonies 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, and some N. American 
peoples. 

Another ^oup of ceremonies which may have 
a motive chiefly economic is the conflicts and 
other, features^ which are probably indications of 
interference with vested interests affected by the 
ma^iage. 
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to show the superior status of one or other partner 
to the union. Thus the superioritjr of the bride- 
' groom may be symbolized by presenting him with a 
whip or by his boxing the bride’s ears, and possibly 
tying the tali in India and the use of the wedding 
;nng of our ovm ceremony may have had a similar 
meaning. Elsewhere, as in Morocco, the bride 
:may perform various acts, such as riding a pack- 
saddle, which are designed to give her power over 
her husband. 

Similar to these are the many forms of rite in 
which bride and bridegroom eat together or march 
round a fire. Other rites, such as that of pouring 
rice or wheat on the head of the bride, probably 
have as their motive the desire to promote the 
fertility of the union, or to ensure an abundance of 
food for the household. 

Another large group of rites seems to be con- 
nected with the idea that some danger is atten- 
dant upon entrance into the marriage state. It 
may be that rites of this kind at marriage form 
part of a general custom of performing ceremonies 
at any transition from one period of life to another — 
the * rites de passage ’ of A. van Gennep.^ Another ' 
motive may be the idea of the danger accompany- 
ing sexual intercourse to which so great an eflect 
has been ascribed by Crawley.* 

Among features dependent on ideas of this kind 
may be mentioned the prolonged period which 
often has to elapse before consummation of the 
marriage is allowed, and the frequent customs 
according to which husband and wife are not 
allowed to see one another before a certain stage 
in the ceremonial. The many rites of purification, 
the assumption of new garments, and such dis- 
guises as dressing in the clothes of the opposite sex 
may also be of this order. It is proDable that 
some rites of marriage are designed to impart to 
others the spiritual sanctity which is supposed to 
attach to newly- narried persons. 

Many of the motives for ceremonial so far con- 
sidered are of the kind usually supposed to under- 
lie magic. Other features are definitely religious 
in that they involve specific appeal to some higher 
power. Such are definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer, while the practice of divination to discover 
whether the higher powers are propitious also falls 
under this head. 

Among most people of rude culture no part is 
taken by any person who can be regarded as a 
priest, but, as definite religious motives come to 
actuate the ritual, its performance tends to pass 
more and more into the hands of a class of persons 
especially set aside for the performance of this and 
, other religious functions. 

f 25. Marriap^e to inanimate objects.— In several 
] parts of India it is the custom, under certain 
\ circumstances, that persons shall go’ through 
ceremonial marriages with such objects as a tree, 

■; a hunch of flowers, a dagger, a sword, or an arrow. 

? One occasion for this kind of marriage is the 
! entrance of a dancing-girl upon her career, the 
j motive being apparentiy that, though the future 
^ occupation of the girl will render a husband super- 
jfluous, she shall, nevertheless, he married, 
j , Another motive for this form of marriage is the 
belief in the unluckiness of certain numbers. 
Thus, to counteract the belief that a second 
marriage is unluel^, a widower may marry an 
m^imate object in order that his succeeding 
with a woman shall be his third marriage. 

. ; |b is .probable, also, that marriage to a tree may, 
in stme oases, especially where this forms a part 
mainria^e c depend upon 

a m;- ibe mfiluence of the tree upq^ the off- 
sprang, jki^bly.in; ism 

' \ 19d9;^- ■ 


ancestor represented by, or whose representative 
is present in, the tree. 

26. Marriage after death.— In some parts’ of 
India the body of a girl who dies unmarried is the 
i-;ubject of marriage rites, while the marriage of : 
dead bachelors seems to have been a feature of 
ancient Aryan culture {ERE ii. 22). The Aryan ; 
practice seems to have been connected with the - 
custom of killing the wife on the death of her 
husband, and to have had as its motive the desire * 
to provide the man with a wife in the life after 
death. We do not know the motive for the 
modern Indian practice. 

27. Widowhood.— In some parts of the world 
the re-marriage of widows is absolutely prohibited, 
and in others widows nomally become the wives 
of certain relatives, while intermediate cases occur 
in which their marriage is allowed, but is not ; 
subject to any special mles. Among many peoples, 
especially in the case of chiefs and more influential 
members of the community, wives are killed as 
part of the funeral ceremonies of their husbands, 
and there is reason to suppose that there is a 
connexion between this practice and the total pro- 
hibition of re-marriage, particularly as the latter 
practice is often found in the neighbourhood of 
places where the killing of wives on the death of; ^ 
the husband is or has been practised. Two places t 
where the association occurs are India and. the ' 
Solomon Islands, and the connexion of'the two 
practices is supported in the latter locality by the ; 
fact that widows undergo a period of seclusion 
after death, with features suggesting that the 
seclusion is intended to represent a ceremonial 
death. It would seem that the prohibition of 
re-marriage is adopted when the more extreme 
measure has been given up. 

Several cases in which a widow normally marries 
certain relatives have already been mentioned. 
Sometimes, especially in Africa, a son takes his 
father’s widow, excluding his own mother. Else- 
where a widow may be married by the sister’s son, 
or the sou’s son, of the deceased husband ; but the 
most widely distributed form of union of this kind 
is that known as the levirate, in which a wife is 
taken by the brother of the deceased husband. 

28. The levirate, — ^The best known example of 
this practice is that recorded in the OT, in which 
the custom is limited to the case in which the 
dead husband has no children, the motive of the 
marriage being to raise up seed for the dead 
brother. The term is now used for any case in 
which a man marries his deceased brother’s wife, 
and in most cases the Biblical limitation and 
motives are not present. The practice may be 
based on the idea that a wife is property to be 
taken by the brother with other goods, or it may 
form part of the duty of guardianship over the 
children of the brother and he designed to prevent 
the management of the children’s property passing 
into the hands of a stranger wkoxn the widow, 
might otherwise marry. 

in India, and in some parts of Melanesia, the' 
pra0tice..of-the' levirate is subject to the limitation 
that the widow of a man may be married only by 
Ms younger brother^^ a Jjaan ^having no right ovpr 
fiis' yotmger ^ ^t'‘is^r^y‘iirsee. 

how this' ’limitation can anse out of the motires. , 
for the practice already mentioned. It waii^ sup,^ J 
posed by McLennan that the levirate is ia survivalj 
of polyandry, and it is possible that in 
and Melanesian cases the practice , is deri^edr'^rfifi^ 
either polyandry or tonimima!:jttarife the liinitcj- 
tion bemg cohnected..i9riibh;ec^d*soc^ of 

the.relationshipbetiveeit^idet ahd younger brothel 
of ‘trhi(^ atptosentiwe hitve bb knowledge. 

. , ...,Thfmgh:l£8 OT.motive ddes not wholly account 
fdi? the it shows itself in 
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other forras among many peoples. In many parts 
of Africa a child bom to a widow even many years 
after the death of her husband is held to be the 
child of tliat husband, and the Dinkas of the 
Anglo-JEgyptian Sudan have a custom according to 
which a widow without male offspring who is 
beyond the age of child-birth will purchase a girl 
and pay a man to beget cMldren by this girl for 
her dead husband. Again, where there is a need 
for male offspring, especially to perform religious 
rites, a man without sons may call on his brother 
v or some other man to beget children by his wife. 

29. Re-marriage of widowers.— We know of no 
people who prohibit the re-marriage of widowers, 
and the chief point of interest in this subject is 
the difference of attitude towards marrying with 

, the deceased wife’s sister. It has already been 
mentioned that in polygynous unions it is often 
the custom to marry sisters, and among people 
; who follow this custom and many others the 
I wife’s sister is the natural spouse of a widower. 
\ Other peoples prohibit this form of union. Among 
I many of these peoples the wife’s sister is regarded 
/as a sister, a conventional relationship often shown 
’• in terminology, and the prohibition of marriage is 
definitely connected with this idea. It is an expres- 
sion of the general reprobation of marriage between 
persons who stand in the relationship of brother 
and sister, even when this relationship has come 
about through some social convention, and when 
the use of the term is only metaphorical. 

30. History of marriage. — Widely different 
views on this topic are at present current. On the 
one side are those who regard monogamy as the 
original state from which the other forms of 
marriage have developed ; on the other are those 
who believe that monogamy has come into exist- 
ence by a gradual process of evolution from an 
ori^ai condition of complete promiscuity through 
an intermediate stage of group-marriage, Lewis 
Morgan, who has been the chief advoca^ of an 
original state of promiscuity, based his opinion on 
evidence which we now know to be fallamous, and 
at present not only do we have no knowledge of 
any promiscuous people, but there is also no valid 
evidence that a condition of general promiscuity 
ever existed in the past. 

The problem of group-marriage stands on a differ- 
ent footing. Whether the communistic unions of 
different parts of the world be regai’ded as marriage 
or not, there is no question that such unions exist, 
and there is much reason to believe that they have 
been more gener^ in the past than they are at the 
present time. The nature of the olassificatory 
system of relationship is most naturally explained 
by its origin in communistic conditions. Even if 
this view be accepted, however, it does not commit 
us to the position that this condition was once 
universal among mankind. It is possible that 
only some of the main varieties of mankind have 
been communistic. Still less does it follow that 
sexual communism was the primitive condition of 
mankind. No people now in existence can be 
regarded as primitive, or even as asure representa- 
tiveof primitive conditions. Even if it be accepted 
that sexual communism was once widdy distributed 
or even universal, it would remain possible, if not 
probable, that it is not a primitive condition, but 
only represents a stage in the evolution of human 
society. If, as there is much reason to believe, 
mankind originally lived in small groups, perhaps 
consisting only of parents and children, the 
' original state would have been monogamy, and, if 
Iso, the wide prevalence of communistic forms of 
must be ascribed to some factors which 
a^ion as the social group increased in 
Even if the classificatory system be founded 
iu jft tie conditions, it has features, such 


as the clear recognition of generations, which are 
most naturally explained by its growth out of a 
still earlier condition in which the unions between 
the sexes were monogamous, or were restricted to 
such small groups of persons as to approximate to 
that condition. 
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MARRIAGE (Celtic). —i. Gaul. — Polygamy 
does not seem to have been customary in Gaul. 
In the only passage that we have on the subject 
(Caesar, ch Bell. Gall- vi. 19) the plural uxores 
is certainly due to the plural viri. At the time 
of Gaul’s last struggle against the Romans every 
Ganl bound himself by a sacred oath neither to 
enter his house again nor to see his children, re- 
latives, or wife {uxorem, vii. 66) until he had ridden 
twice through the enemy’s lines. We know that, 
as in other places, the wife (tixor) brought a dowry, 
but the husband also added an equal amount taken 
hrom his own property. 

On the death of either husband or wife, the 
survivor received both portions, along with the 
revenues accumulated after marriage (vi. 19). 
Marriage was often employed as a means of 
securing political alliances ; thus Orgetorix gave 
his daughter to Dumnorix; and the latter had 
his mother wedded to a noble of the Bituriges, and 
married his sister and other female relatives into 
other cities (i. 3, 9, 18). The wife’s position, then, 
was very much superior to that of a slave. Plutarch 
relates that, before the Gauls had crossed the Alps, 
the women reconciled the opposing parties after a 
terrible civil war, and ever afterwards the Celts 
continued to admit their wives to their council 
when deliberating on peace and war, and to let the 
disputes with their allies be ruled by their wives’ 
judgment. An agreement was made, later, be- 
tween Hannibal and the Celts that, if the Celts 
had any grievance against the Carthaginians, the 
Carthaginian generals would judge, and, if the 
Carthaginians had any complaints s^ainst the Celts, 
the case would be judged by the wives of the Celts 
{de Mvl- Virt- 6; 01. Polysenus, viL 60). The 
numerous stories handed down to us by the ancients 
about the women of the Celts— Chiomaxa (Polyb. 
xxiL 21), Camma (Pint, de Mul. VvtU 20), Eponina 
(Tac. Hwif. iv. 67), Gypris (Atheh. xiii. 38 ; Justin, 
xliii. 3>--s8em to prove that the Celtic wife was not 
the passdve being that the wife has remained among 
most barbarous peoples. Csesar, who often gives 
her the title of TmterfamUiaSi relates nevertheless 
that, when a paterfamilias of high birth was about 
to die, his relations assembled, and, if there was 
any suspicion in connexion with his death, they 
cross-examined his wife like a slave ; if any delin- 
quency was proved, they put her to death by fire 
and all kinds of torments. But there is really 
nothing more in this than the exercise of the power 
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of life and death which the paterfamilias had over 
his wife as well as his children (vi. 19). 

2. Ancient Britain and Ireland. — Among the 
ancient Britons the position of woman was quite 
different. The women were the common possession 
of ten or twelve husbands, especially of brothers, 
or of fathers and their sons ; but the children bom 
from these unions belonged to the man who had 
married the woman first (Caesar, de Bell, Gall, v. 
14). Women were common proj^erty also in Cale- 
donia (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12 ; ci. Ixii. 6). In Ireland, 
it is stated, it was quite a natural thing for men 
to have intercourse with the wives of other men, 
with their mothers, or their sisters (Strabo, iv. 
V. 4 ; cf. Jerome, in Jovin, ii. 7), but we find a 
much more advanced social state among the Irish 
and Britons described in the ancient epics and the 
collections of laws and customs. 

3. Mediaeval Ireland.— In Ireland, although the 
wife might bring all her own personal belongings 
{tindl) with her, it was the husband first of all who 

rovided a dowry (tinnscra) for his wife. This 

owry consisted of metals (gold, silver, copper, 
brass), clothing, or cattle j sometimes it consisted 
in some condition to be fulfilled by the future 
husband. In fact, marriage was generally a sort 
of sale, for the laws stipulate that the wife^s father 
has a right to the whole dowry for the first year, 
to two- thirds the second year, half the third year, 
and so on, his share decreasing until the twenty- 
first year, when the debt is cancelled ; during all 
this time the wife has control of what remains of 
her dowry each year. As a rule, marriages were 
celebrated by preference on the first days of August, 
at the time of the Fair of Tailltenn, or in the 
month of November. Polygamy seems to have 
been practised, perhaps as an exception, a little 
before the Christian era. ' In any case, if it was 
very uncommon to have several wives of the free 
class, a king often had one or more concubines 
of a servile class in addition to his lawful wife 
{c4tmtcinfer, ‘first wife*)* Kinship ties were not 
always an obstacle to marriage : liUgaid, king of 
Ireland, married^s mother ; and a king of Lein- 
ster. had his two sisters as wives. 

The rights of the woman after marriage depended 
largely on her personal status in the community. 
In cases of separation for serious offence or by 
mutual consent, the wife received either the part 
of her dowry that was left her or what she brought 
on her marriage-day ; in dividing the property, 
all that she had acquired by work and manu- 
factured articles was taken into acooimt, and 
the very smallest details were controlled by 
law. 

4. Mediaeval Wales and Brittany.— The laws 
of Wales show in their archaic parts a similar 
social state. The woman brought with her a dowry 
(agweddy) equal to half of what her brother would 
have {gwaddol), and articles for her own use {argy- 
freu) ; she received from her husband a present 
proportionate to her position and payable on the 
morning after the consummation of the marriage 
{co^[}yll), The conditions of separation depended 
on how long the union had lasted. If it had con- 
tinued for a period of seven years all but three 
days, the belongings were divided equally between 
the couple ; but, if the wife left her husband before 
this time, and without good reason, she had no 
right to anything beyond her covjylL Polygamy 
was forbidden. Fosterage seems to have been less 
wide-spread than in Ireland, 

The Britons who emigrated from Great Britain 
to Armorica in the 9th cent, called the dowry given 
by the husband to the. wife enepuuert, ‘ face-price.* 
It was often property in land. Cf. also artt. Chil- 
dren (Celtic), Ethics and Morality (Celtic), 
Fosterage, II. 5 - 7 . 
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MARRIAGE (Christian). — i. The Christian 
ideal.— The NT does not profess to set forth any 
new law or theory of marriage. Our Lord*s answer 
to the Pharisees who questioned Him on the sub- 
ject of divorce (Mt 19®, Mk 10^) implies that the 
perfect ideal of marriage is sufficiently declared 
m the passage in Genesis which professes to record 
the original institution of the holy estate of matri- 
mony (Gn 2^®^*)* The teaching and legislation of 
the Christian Church on this subject may, there- 
fore, from one point of view, be regarded as a series 
of attempts to define more clearly and fully what 
is implied in the words of the original institution, 
and to enforce in practice the careful observance 
of the principles therein involved. 

It is, accordingly, not strange that the subject 
of marriage occupies a comparatively small space 
in the teachings of the NT, and is for the most 
part confined to general rules as to the behaviour 
of married people such as might very well have 
found a place in the teaching of any heathen 
philosopher. 

In the Gospels we have no direct reference to 
marriage, with the exception of our Lord*s de- 
liverances on the subject or divorce, which probably 
represent sayings uttered on different occasions, 
but which are, at any rate, all to the same purport : 
divorce is in itself sinful and inconsistent with 
the original divine institution of marriage. In the 
Epistles we have a number of practical exhorta- 
tions in which the duties of married persons are 
clearly declared. The supremacy of the husband 
as tbe head of the wife is recognized, and the duty 
of wifely obedience declared. Mutual love and 
consideration are urged with considerable insight, 
while the perfect unity of husband and wife as 
* one flesh* is duly emphasized.^ 

The NT, in fact, deals with marriage as an 
established social institution as it deals with other 
established institutions, laying doAvn broad general 
principles of conduct, and demanding faithfulness 
and uprightness in the discharge of all recognized 
duties. 

It was not necessary for the first Christian 
teachei’s to condemn polygamy, for in both the 
Graeco-Roman and the Jewish world in their time 
monogamy was the universal rule. Polygamy is 
not expressly forbidden in the OT, nor was it un- 
common in ancient Israel ; but the Jewish teachers 
of the post-Exiiio period had come to recognize 
that it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
original institution, which plainly demands the 
union of one man and one woman in marriage. 
Extra-matrimonial connexions might not be seri- 
ously condemned in the Gentile world, hut, for the 
begetting of legitimate children, it Was the rule, 
that there should be only one wife to one husband. 
While it is safe to say, however, that monogamy 
is assumed throughout the NT, there is perhaps 
only one passage which a lover of proof texts 
could q^uote as distinctly forbidding polygamy, viz.. 
1 Co 7^ ‘ Let each man have his own wife, and let 
each woman have her own husband.* 

Yet, although the NT does not profess to put 
forth any new laws on the subject, it is mpst true 
that the religion of the gospel has done inestimable 
service, not only in restoring €knd preserving preci- 

1 The passages of the NT dealing direotly-with marriage are 
Mt 681 198-18, Mk 102-12 Lk 1018, Mt 2223-30, Mk 1213-25 Lk 2027-aS 
Ro 7H 1 Go 61 S -18 7 passim, Eph 522 ff., Col SiSf-, 1 Ti 2iiif. 6S-18, 
HelS4;iPsi-8. 
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ous principles which were being forgotten in an 
age of luxury and grievous moral laxity, but also 
in changing profoundly men’s ideas of the maniage- 
relation and of its duties and responsibilities. This 
result is the direct outcome of the teaching of the 
NT. 

( 1 ) The spirit and teaching of the NT tend to 

put the mutual love of husband and wife in the 
foremost place. Marriage has been described as 
a provision for the propagation of the race and the 
proper bringing up of children. The NT recog- 
nizes the importance of the Christian household 
and the rightful education of Christian children, 
but does not describe this as the main object of 
marriage. Again, marriage has been regarded as 
a provision for the satisfaction of a natural desire 
and a restraint upon unbridled indulgence. St. 
Paul acknowledges that marriage serves this pur- 
pose, but does not ^ve it any great prominence 
(1 Co According to the hook of Genesis, 

marriage was instituted, in the first instance, to 
satisfy the need of man’s social nature. Because 
it was * not good that the man should be alone,’ 
because companionship with his fellows was neces- 
sary for the perfect development of his nature, 
marriage was instituted to provide him with the 
closest and most intimate form of corupanion- 
ship. Thus the words, *The twain shall become 
one flesh,’ imply much more than a merely carnal 
relationship — a thought which is instructively 
developed by St. Paul in Eph 

(2) It is not too much to say that our whole 
conception of the marriage - relation has been 
changed, and changed for the better, by the high 
and honourable position accorded to women in the 
NT, and the general improvement in the status 
of ^yoman which has been brought about under 
Christian influence, and which has not yet, per- 
haps, reached its final goal. A system in wmch 
‘there can be no male and female^ (Gal so far 
as all blessings, privileges, and responsibilities are 
concerned, under which husband and wife are 
taught to remember that they are * joinb-heirs of 
the OTaee of life* (1 P 8^), must of necessity tend 
to elevate, and, if it may be so expressed, to 
equalize, the marriage-relation. 

When St. Paul compares the marriage-bond to 
the union between Christ and the Church, he is, 
no doubt, making ^use of a very familiar idea fre- 
5 [uently expressed by the OT prophets, and apply- 
ing it to the Christian community. It is easy to 
see, liowever, that the substitution of Christ-^ur 
brother— for the awful Jahweh of the OT makes 
all the diflTerence in the world, % essential differ- 
ence, in fact, between the old world conception 
i^d that of the Christian Church. The ancient | 
Homans had a high ideal of the sanctity of married 
life— an ideal which, as the very bitterness of the 
satirists proves, was not wholly lost in the terrible 
immorality of the times when Christianity made 
^ appearance. Nevertheless, among Jews and 
Romans alike, as also, to a considerable extent, 
Greeks, the relation of the wife to the 
nnshand was, to all intents and purposes, that of 
a slave to her master. Under the gospel the 
supenonty of the husband is more that of the 
parent to the child or, rather, of a protecting 
brother to a sister. It is sometimes asserted that 
tlie terms in which the supremacy of the husband 
and the da ties of obedience and reverence on the 
wife s part are put forth in the NT are too strong 
to be in haniumy with our ideas to-day, and that 
beyond the point of view 
or the NT. If so, this very advance is the natural 
and necessary outcome of the gospel Just as truly 
as the abdition of slavery— another social institn- 
5 ^ T nowhere directly condemned in the 
JNT. It may be argued on rational grounds that 


the natural characteristics of the sexes must in- 
volve a certain superiority and controlling power 
on the man’s side in t)ie nuptial relation ; but such 
questions cannot be decided by the mere appeal to 
isolated texts of the Bible. 

(3) The union of the sexes has been purified, 
and the happiness of the married relation secured, 
by the absolute prohibition of every kind of extra- 
matrimonial connexion. Such connexions were 
regarded with absolute indifference by the Greeks, 
and, in consequence, the temporary connexion 
with the iralpcLt or courtesan, came to be much 
more highly valued than the legitimate marriage, 
to the manifest injury of the home life and the 
status of the lawful wife. By the Homans, it may 
be said, such connexions, though not so lightly 
regarded as among the Greeks, were, on the 
whole, regarded with contemptuous indifference. 
Although the case was different, so far as the 
Jewish law was concerned, we cannot doubt that 
the Jews would be much influenced by the prevail- 
ing tone of thought in the Gentile world and would 
inibibe something of the very lax principles of 
morality current in their day. Ail such con- 
nexions axe emphatically condemned in the NT, 
and it is expressly taught that the physical con- 
nexion of itself involves the obligation of the 
marri^e-bond (see 1 Co 6 ^®). 

(4) The gospel emphatically condemned divorce 
as essentially sinful. In ancient Rome divorce 
was regarded as in some sense dishonourable, 
and therefore undesirable. For five hundred and 
twenty years it was boasted that divorce was un- 
known in Rome (Val. Max. ii. 1 ), and the very 
bitterness with which the satirists denounce the 
laxity of their time in this matter shows that 
the old idea has not yet been wholly lost. Never- 
theless, it is only too evident that, in the time 
of luxury and advanced civilization in which the 

f ospel was first preached, divorce was coming to 
e looked upon with the utmost indifference as a 
commoi^lace fact in ordinary social life. 

The Jews had no doubt as to the lawfulness of 
divorce (cf, art. ‘Divorce,’ it JE iv. [1903] 624-628), 
and it is probable that Mt 19® most truly r^resents 
the form of their question to our Lord, Tliey de- 
sired to have His opinion, not on the question of 
the lawfulness of divorce> but as to the causes for 
which divorce might be legitimately instituted. 
Our Lord’s answer declares the essential sinfulness 
of divorce as inconsistent with the original institu- 
tion of marriage. 

( 6 ) The teaching of St. Paul about marriage as 
the symbol or analogue of the mystical union of 
Christ with His Church (Eph 522 -s^) tias had a pro- 
found effect on Christian thought, elevating and 
purifying the conception of marriage. ^larriage 
lor the Christian is something more than the 
ordinary social institution ; it is, above everything 
else, ‘a holy estate.’ Man and wife arc no longer 
twain, but one flesh. This, as has already been 
pointed out, implies more than a merely physical 
union. ^ How much more? It may be said that 
it implies a perfect union of love and affection, and 
entire community of aims and interests, as also of 
worldly possessions, and a perfect mutual under- 
standing.^ This positivist explanation may perhaps 
seem sufficient to the modern mind ; but it is easy 
to see that the comparison with the spiritual union 
between Christ and the Church might, to Hellenic 
readers, very naturally suggest something more, 
something in the nature of a metaphysical basis 
for^ the union of aims, affections, and interests. 
Tliis basis may be conceived as a sort: of mystic, 
or, possibly, psycho-physical bond, uniting the two 
spirits so as to form a kind of single personality. 

It is quite conceivable— we may even say that 
it is probable— that some such idea was in the 
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mind of the Apostle. The idea may not seem 
altogether absurd to a modern metaphysician; 
but, if it should seem inconceivable, we are 
not bound to defend the infallibility of St. Paul’s 
metaphysics, and may be quite satisfied with 
the simple, positive, and practical view of the 
union. 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
this idea of a mystic or psycho-physical bond 
formed in matrimony is, essentially, that sacra- 
mental view of marriage which was authoritatively 
defined in the Middle Ages, which is still the 
accepted doctrine of the Roman and Eastern 
churches, and which has had important practical 
consequences for Christian thought and Christian 

2 . Marriage rites and ceremonies. -—The history 
of the rites and ceremonies accompanying marriage 
belongs properly to the sphere of the Christian 
antiquarian; but, inasmuch as those rites and 
ceremonies have been the subject of mystical inter- 

E retation on the part of Christian theologians, and 
ave thus acquired a certain religious significance, 
a brief notice of them may well find a place in the 
present article. 

Marriage-celebrations in all times and in all 
countries have been either essentially religious 
functions or, at aU events, accompanied by religious 
rites and ceremonies. The solemnization of mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony is, therefore, no new 
thing peculiar to the Christian Church. In fact, 
there is not a single feature in the marriage- 
services of the Christian communities that cannot 
be traced back to the sponsalia^ or to the 
nuptial ceremonies, of the Roman Empire. On 
the other hand, the form of our Christian ser- 
vices, the ministerial benediction, and the clear 
expression of Christian doctrine in prayers and 
exhortations have helped to preserve a living sense 
of t^^eculiar sanctity of marriage as taught in 

Marriage is, in the first place, an afiair of the 
family, in the earliest period the Christian con- 
gregation regarded itself as a spiritual family, and I 
the life and concerns of every member of the con- 
legation were of intimate interest to the whole 
body. No member of the congregation ought to 
enter upon so important a step as the contract of 
matrimony without the advice and approval of the 
whole congregation. This is implied in the words 
of Ignatius ; 

tpprfTMt Si Tois y<XfM)w<rc <eal rats ^afiovfUvaxs 2 jutera toO 

^‘irt<rK<jirov t»iv ivdurtv irowwrtfai, tva 6 yaftos Kwra K^ipiov koX /m) 
fcar’ iiriSvfjUay (J^p. ad J^olj/cajjp, V.), 

It is inoohceiv€f,ble, therefore, that the celebration 
of marnage should not have been accompanied 
from the very first with Stable acts of Christian 
worship, or that the accustomed marriage-rites 
should not have been celebrated as a solemn religious 
function. With the expansion of the Church and 
the consequent weakening of the close bond of 
social union between members of the same con- 
gregation, the necessity for ecclesiastical sanction 
for marriage would he less strongly felt, and mar- 
riages might he contracted wiSiout any formal 
benediction. 

The testimony of the Fathers, from the middle 
of the 3rd cent, onwards, shows that what we 
should now describe as civil marriages were not 
unknow, perhaps were not uncommon, but at the 
same time were strongly discountenanced by the 
Church. It is evident that the general feeling in 
the Church was very much the same as it is to-day. 
Wliile^ a religious ceremony was not required as a 
condition of Christian communion, it was felt that 
the right and proper course was for all Christian 

1 Whenever the sacramental idea is r^erred to in this article, 
it may he taken that the idea herein explained is m^mt. 

2 J . B. Lightfoot prefers ya/MiSa’atf. 


people marrying honourably to seek the benediction 
of the Church upon their union. ^ 

From the 5th cent, onwards there can be little 
doubt that the celebration of marriage with ecclesi- 
astical benediction was the almost universal custom. 
The inference which has sometimes been drawn 
from the fact that about a.d, 802 Charlemagne 
prohibited marriage without benediction {Capit. 
vii. 363) and that so late as A.D. 900 Leo the 
Philosopher issued a similar edict {Novel, 89), that 
purely civil marriages were ve^ common up to the 
end of the 8th or 9th cent., is not borne out by 
anything that we know of those ages. 

Nevertheless, marnage without benediction, 
though thus condemned by the civil law, was, if 
otherwise unobjectionable, regarded as valid in the 
Church up to the time of the Council of Trent. 
That Council (A.D. 1563, sess. xxiv.) decreed that 
henceforth no marriage should be considered valid 
unless celebrated by a priest in the presence of 
at least two other witnesses. The decree, indeed, 
clearly expresses the principle that the ceremony 
is not of tne essence of the sacrament, the matter 
of which remains, as before, the consent of the 
parties ; but it claims the right on the part of the 
Church- regulate the conditions under which a 
valid marriage can be celebrated. The decree holds 
good only in those countries in which the decrees 
of the Council have been published. 

In the Eastern Churches the Confession of Peter 
Mogilas of Kieff (A.D. 1640), in which the priestly 
benediction, the accustomed formularies, and the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit are declared to be 
essentials of marriage, is regarded as authoritative. 

The marriage-ceremonies in use all over the 
Christian world for hundreds of years past contain 
elements derived from two sources, viz. the mon- 
salia, the ancient ceremony of betrothal, and the 
mtpHce, or marriage-ceremony proper. The solemn 
troth-plight, the Joining of hands, and the giving 
and receiving of a ring or rings with certain gifts 
of money — the arrhce, pledge of the dowry — ^were 
the principal features of the betrothal ceremony. 
The veiling of the bride, the crowning of the bride 
and bridegroom, the formal handing over of the 
bride by her parent or guardian to the care of the 
bridegroom, the solemn declaration of the comple- 
tion of the contract, and the bringing home of the 
bride in triumphal procession to her future home 
were the accustomed nuptial ceremonies. The 
priestly benediction may perhaps be considered as 
the distinctively Christian addition to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet even this may have been simply 
a special sanctification of the ancient congratula- 
tions of the family ; it is even possible that in the 
Christian service there was some attempt to recall 
the mcient confatTeatiOf which had by Christian 
times become practically obsolete, but which, with 
its accompaniment of sacrifice and solemn bene- 
dictions, was the only form recognized by Roman 
law for the celebration of an absolutely inoissoluble 
marriage. The reference to the demand for ten 
witnesses in St. Ambrose® would naturally suggest 
the confarreatio. Old customs are often preserved 
in an imperfect fashion even when they have 
become obsolete (see MARRiAaE [Roman]). 

1 The following passages may be referred to as bearing out 
the view here presented : Olem. Alex. Peed. iii. 11, Strom, iv. 
20 ; Tert. ad uxor. ii. 9, do Pudic. 4 (this passage is worth 
quoting in full : ‘ Ideo penes nos, occultae quoque comunctiones, 
id est non prius apud eoclesiam professae, iuxta moeebiam et 
fomicatlonem iudlcaripericlitaDtur. ITec indec^usertae obtentu 
matrimonii crimen eiudant ’) ; Ambrose, jBp. xix. 7, condemning 
mixed marrisges with unbelievers, which the Obuwh censured, 
but could not wholly prevent in the earlier centuries ; Synesius, 
bishop of Ptolemais, Ap. ex. ; Basil, Sp. xvii., canou 69, etc. 

3 ‘ Nam si inter decern testes oonfectis sponsalibus, nuptiis 
consummatis, quaevis femina vlro coniuncta mortal! non sine 
magno periculo perpetrat adulterium* (de Lapsu virrjinig con- 
8ecratc$f v.). Th& passage may, of course, simply refer to the 
old Boman oostom by way of example 
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There is no express evidence that the veiling of 
the bride formed part of the Koman ceremonies of 
betrothal ; it seems rather to have been confined 
to the nuptials proper. In Tertullian’s time, 
however, it was a betrothal ceremony amongst 
Christians, the bride continuing to wear Sxe 
betrothal^ veil from the time of the betrothal to 
the wedding-day (Tert. de Virg. velandis, xi.), 

A passage m Tertullian would seem to imply 
that the giving of a ring, though a harmless 
heathen custom, was not practised by Christians 
in his day (c?6 Idoloh xvi.). This may have been 
the case with some of the stricter or more old- 
fashioned Christians, but the universal custom of 
the Church from the 4th cent, onwards would 
seem to show that the giving of the ring had 
always been generally practised. 

The crowning of the bride and bridegroom was 
condemned by Tertullian as implying acknow- 
mdgment of heathen deities. Yet it continued to 
be commonly practised in the Western Church long 
? Au Eastern Church it prevails 

to the present day, and is regarded as the most 


^on$(u%a. and actual nuptials were still 
regarded as distinct ceremonies, between which an 

Tip to the middle of 
the 9th cent., is evident from the letter of Pope 
Nicholas I. to the Bulgarians (A.D. 865 {PL cxix. 
r XL treats of the marriage customs 

of the Western Church. It is, however, most 
probable that from much earlier times the 
^remonies Jiad been generallycombinedin practice. 

spomalia were not required by Roman 
law, and were frequently omitted. In such cases 
It would be natural that the giving of the ring, 
the troth-plight, and other espousal ceremonies 
would take place at the actual marriage. The 
Anglican custom of celebrating the first part of 
the m^age-service in the body of the (Jliurch, 
whUe the concluding prayers and benediction are 
smd at altar, is a vestige of the ancient dis- 
tinction between espousals and marriages. 

3. Asceticism and marriage.— The idea that 
tnere is something necessarily impure and degrad- 
ing in the union of the sexes in marriage, or that, 
at all events, marriage must be regarded as a 
wmewhat judging concession to human wealoiess, 
teaching of the NT. Not’ 
mthstanding the sttict inculcation of the general 
^ there is nothing to suggest 

fee cdi^te or wgin state is m any way 
^ot hoher than the estate of marriage. 

m the Apocalypse of 
(W ), which, however interpreted, seems to 
i?. i&'T for the virgin state j otherwise 

5 support to the doctrine. If St. 

Pr®f«r® fee unmarried state, it is on purelv 
n^tanan grounds, heoanse of the greater freedom 
ftom worldly ^res enjoyed by the unmarried. If 
fee/astoral Epistles as his, or as 
«preMuig his mmd, the Apos& thought it most 
® yo’i^er widows should contract a 
^^d marn^e. Yet, inasmuch as what we may 
caUasi^ic Ideas were widely prevalent, not onlv 
Jutoism, but in certain 
^des in the heathen world; it is very likely tS 
•’’S? to some extent lirevalent to the 
prevalence 

a ‘‘y* feeoonsequent &mand for 

a resointe hght against those ' fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul,- and a sense of the stoS 
of spsual desires and impulses would naturally 
create a feeling of repulsion against aU forms of 
indnlgme, even the most innocent, in those newly 
aroused to a desire for a new and higher life. It is 
not auiprismg, therefore, that from the middle of 


the 3xd cent, the ascetic view should have taken a 
firm hold on the Christian Church and should have 
speedily become the predominant and, in fact, 
universally accepted view. The rise of monasticism 
and the admiration aroused by the devotion of the 
monastics and also, from the middle of the 4th 
cent., the intensified worldliness of the now fashion- 
able Church would naturally foster the growth of 
the ascetic ideal. The command, *Love not the 
world * (IJn 2^®), had to find some new interpretation 
when the world was no longer a professedly heathen 
world, but a community of nominal Christians. 
The doctrine of the earlier Gnostics, Basilidians, 
Saturninians, Encratites, etc., and of the Mani- 
oh»ans, of the essential sinfulness of conjugal 
union was, of course, formally condemned, but in 
the extravagant laudations of virginity in the 
writings of St. J erome, and even the more moderate 
utterances of St. Augustine, the disparagement of 
the married state sometimes approaches very closely 
to the views of those heretics. Throu^^hout the 
Middle Ages the doctrine of the superiority of the 
virgin state firmly held its ground, and led to 
many extravagances. But the teaching of the NT 
and the constant witness of the Church served at 
all events as a safeguard against the worst results 
of the disparagement of marriage. 

It was not until the Reformation of the 16th 
cent, that any serious attempt was made to vindi- 
cate the claims of healthy nome life and happy 
marriage to a position of equality with the virgin 
state. ^ In Lutner’s eyes all monastic vows were 
essentially sinful {de Votis monasticiSf 1621), and, 
in general, the Reformers maintained a similar 
position. The question of the superiority of vir- 
ginity became an essential point of controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and their opponents, 
and the Council of Trent (sess. 24, can. x.) con- 
demned with anathema the doctrine of the equality 
of the married state with, or its superiority over, 
the state of celibacy.^ 

^The objection to second marriages, which were 
discouraged by the Church and absolutely forb^den 
by^ the Mohtanists, was one result of the ascetic 
spirit. This we^ should now regard as a mere 
harmless eccentricity of no serious importance in 
the history of Christian thought ; but it is f&v 
otherwise with another result of the ascetic move- 
ment— the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 

It is significant that it was in the course of the 
3rd cent, that the question of the propriety of 
clerical marriage seems first to have become 
prominent. Hitherto the clergy, like other Christ- 
ian men, might be married or not, according to 
their discretion. Those who held the essential 
superiority of the celibate life would naturally 
consider that the clergy, as especially belonging 
to the class of holy persons, should be unmarried. 
At all events, in the 3rd cent, it came to be recog- 
nized that, as each man should ‘ abide in that 
calling wherein he was called ’ (1 Co 7“°), the clergy 
shoirid not contract marriage after their ordination. 
Decisions to this effect are found in the canons of 
some local s^ods, though the Council of Ancyra 
{A.D. 314) niade an exception in the case of 
deacons, who, before ordination, should inform the 
bishop if they intend to marry. From this posi- 
tion xt was a natural step to the view that after 
ordination clerics should cease to maintain con- 
jugal relations with their wives— a view which 
could Bcwcely have been put forth except by 
a council of celibates. The Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis; A.D. 305) laid down this rule under 
penalty of deprivation. The ecumenical Council 
1 In some of bis Homilies— Hebrews, serni. 4, in Seraphim, 
serm, 1— Ohry^tom strongly asserts the equal blessedness of 
the married state. Jovinian, toe opponent of St. Jerome, was 
a warm advocate of the same view, but the general consensus of 
Uhristian opinion was on the other side. 
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of Niceea (A,D. 325) was restrained from passing a 
similar ordinance only by the emphatic protest of 
the Martyr Confessor raphnutius, who pleaded 
earnestly in favour of the perfect sanctity of 
married life. From the close of the 4th cent, the 
principle that the clergy ought to be celibates was 
universally adopted in theoiy in the Western 
Church. Pope Siricius (A.D. 385) in his Epistle to 
Himerius {PL xiii. 113211*.), described by H. H. 
Milman ^ as * the first authentic Decretal, the first 
letter of the Bishop of Borne, which became a law 
to the Western Church,* absolutely interdicted the 
marriage of the clergy. Nevertheless, all through 
the Middle Ages, despite the zealous efforts of men 
like Boniface i., St. Gregory the Great, St. Anselm, 
and St. Dunstan, despite papal edicts and decrees 
of councils, the marriage of the clergy continued 
to exist in every part of Europe. It was regarded 
in general witn indiff'erence, sometimes with ap- 
proval, by the laity, and was zealously contended 
tor as a right by the secular clergy. Even after 
the vigorous crusade of Hildebrand (1020-85), 
the ‘scandal,* as it was considered, of ‘clerical 
concubinage* maintained its existence here and 
there, though it was probably never after Hilde- 
brand’s time regarded with the same indifference 
as before. 

In the Eastern Church the rule of celibacy has 
never been imposed on the inferior clergy. By the 
6th Council of Constantinople (in Trullo; A.D. 
680) the marriage of clerics after ordination was 
forbidden, but for those married before ordination, 
with the exception of the bishops, the continuance 
of conjugal relations was permitted ; the wife of a 
bishop was compelled either to become a deaconess 
or to retire into a convent. For all practical pur- 
poses this remains the rule of the Eastern Churches 
to the present day, except that marriage is not 
merely permissible but compulsory for the parish 
priest, who must, however, be married before 
ordination. The bishops are chosen from the 
ranks of the monastics, so that no parish priest 
can look forward to promotion to the riighest posi- 
tion in his Church. 

4. Ecclesiastical law and Church discipline. — 
The Christian Church from the very beginning was 
constituted as an organized society or, at all events, 
as a closely connected congeries of societies claim- 
ing as a right and duty to exercise moral super- 
vision and discipline over individual members. 
Church law and ecclesiastical jurisdiction are, 
then, no late outgi'owth or corruption of primitive 
Christianity, but trace their origin to the earliest 
time, and even to the days of the Apostles. It was 
inevitable that in the Apostolic Age such questions 
connected with marriage should arise as would be 
considered suitable for the judgment of the com- 
munity. In 1 Co 7 we have an interesting example 
of such questions and of the apostolic method of 
dealing with them. The saying of Ignatius as to 
the necessity of submitting a proposed marriage- 
contract for the approval of the bisnop has already 
been quoted. 

Nor is it at all surprising that matters cc)nneeted 
with marriage should have, from the Apostolic 
Age until now, occupied an important place in 
ecclesiastical legislation. From the civil side, 
marriage is regarded as a legal contract which 
must be regulated for practical pui^oses by the 
State. From the Christian point of view, marriage 
is a holy estate which the Church may claim to 
regulate in the highest interests of rdigion and 
morality. Experience shows that there must ever 
be a possibility of conflict between the two juris- 

^ Mist^ of LaUn Christianity, London, 1372, i. 97 ; see also 
A. P. Stanley; Leetwes on the Sist, of the Eastern Church, do. 
1861, leott. 1 . and v. ; H. 0. Bomanoff, Rites and Customs ^ the 
Greco-Russim Church, do. 1868 : Photius, Eomoeanon, Paris, 
1W6. 


dictions, and that, consequently, difficulties in 
practice may often result. 

* Aliae sunt leges Caesarum, aliae Christi ; aliud Papianus aliud 
Paulusnosterpraecepit* (Jerome, Ep. Ixxvii. 3). 

But, while in theoi-y it is very simide to say that 
the Christian must at all events give the ‘leges 
Christi * the first place in his obedience, in practice 
he may often find himself confronted with the 
question whether a law or supposed law of the 
Church must really be received as a divine ordi- 
nance. So long as the Church was a small and 
uninfluential body in the heathen world, it did 
not much matter whether its regulations for the 
discipline of its members came into conflict with 
generally received opinions or not, and, as a 
general rule, in the earlier centuries Christians 
were content to abide by the rulings of tlieir 
ecclesiastical authorities, though even then we 
have reason to believe that Church censures were 
sometimes defied or evaded when Christians wished 
to avail themselves of some legal right in opposition 
to the rule of the community. The case of mixed 
marriages with Jews or pagans, which often took 
place despite the ecclesiastical prohibitions, is an 
example in point. 

In the Middle Ages the matter was settled by 
allowing marriage, for Christians at all events, to 
become entirely an affair of the Church. Much 
laxity of observance might prevail, and the lawless 
men of the mediaeval period might often flout the 
wholesome restraints of the law ; the princes of the 
Frankish, Teutonic, and other new nations might 
decline to abandon their ancient right to have a 
pluralilgr of wives ; but, none the less, it was fully 
recognized that the Church’s jurisdiction in such 
matters ought to be respected as supreme. It is in 
the modem period, since the Beiorraation, that 
the question of the two jurisdictions and the proper 
relations of tlie one to the other has come into 
prominence and has given occasion to many practi- 
cal difficulties arising from the conflict of two 
different ideals. The Beformers vindicated the 
claims of the State and of the civil magistrate as 
against the extravagant claims of the mediaeval 
Church, holding that the laws of the Christmn 
State must be regarded as Christian law’^s and mult 
be obeyed, and that no law-abiding citizen should 
be subjected to Church censure or other social 
inconvenience for neglecting some ecclesiastical 
ordinance, so long as he did nothing illegal or 
dishonourable. It was, of course, understood that 
no law contrary to the teaching of the gospel 
should be obeyed. The Boman Catholic party, on 
the other hand^ while in general admitting the 
duty of obedience to the law of the State, held that 
it was the province of the Church to define what 
should or should not bc considered lawful in the 
matter of marriage. Both parties would agree 
that the object of all marriage laws should be to 
safeguard purity and morality, and would probably 
admit that the Church had no right to impose any- 
thing in opposition to the law of the State, unless 
it were in some sort necessary for that object ; but 
the Beformers would by no means concede to their 
opponents that it was for the Church to impose any 
regulations which it pleased, whether in conformity 
with the laws of the State or not. The two ques- 
tions which in modern times have given occasion to 
most difficulty have been the question of divorce 
and the question of the conditions of valid matri- 
mony. 

(a) Divorce.— Divorce, in the strict and proper 
acceptance of the term, means the •complete 
rupture of the marriage-bond, the persons divorced 
being left free to marry again. Canonists and 
theologians, however, frequently apply the term 
to what is more properly called * separation * or, 
when sanctioned by legal process, ‘ judicial separa- 
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tion,’ in which the vinculum is not supposed to be 
broken and re* marriage is, therefore, not per- 
missible. Tjie latter is described as divortium a 
mensa et thoro^ in contradistinction to the more 
complete divortium a vinculo matrimonii. 

It has been universally admitted that adultery 
and, perhaps, some other grave offences justify the 
separation of man and wife. Such separation is, 
indeed, contrary to the high Christian ideal of 
marriage ; but under the new dispensation, as 
under the old, it is necessary for the hardness of 
men’s hearts in this imperfect world to make pro- 
vision iov occasional failures to attain the perfect 
ideal. But, while this is the case with regard to 
separation, there has been considerable difierence 
of opinion on the more difficult question of divorce 
in the proper sense of the word. The broad general 
principle is that divorce is sometliing which ought 
not to be, that it ought not even to be thought of 
as a possibility by Christian people. But is the 
broad general principle to be regarded as a law 
binding universally and unconditionally ? If any 
exceptions are to be allowed, in what cases do they 
apply ? Should man and woman stand on the same 
footmg as regards the right to claim divorce? 
Should any difierence be made between cases where 
both partners are professing Christians and those 
in which one is an unbeliever or a heretic ? These 
and similar questions have from century to century 
occupied the attention of Christian teachers and 
legislators. 

The teaching of our Lord on this subject, as it 
has come down to us, is found in four passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels, viz. Mt 5^^'* 19''*^, Mk 10^'^^, 
and Lk 16^®. In Alark and Luke the prohibition 
of divorce and re-marriage is absolute and un- 
qualified j in Matthew the qualifications 'saving for 
the cause of fornication,’ ‘ except for fornication*,^ 
are added. Roman Catholic divines and those 
Anglicans who adopt the stricter view maintain 
that, as each Gospel must be taken in and by itself 
as authoritative, the passage in Mark must be 
accepted as the decisive rule for Christians, while 
the qualified statement in Matthew must be under- 
stood as merely giving sanction to separation ‘ a 
mensa et thoro * in case of adultery. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the 
ordinary rules of exegesis require us to interpret 
the unqualified statements in Mark and Luke 
by the fuller and more balanced statement in 
Matthew, so that we must not take each Gospel as 
an independent entity, hut must compare one with 
another to ascertain what Christ really taught. 
Moreover, it is contended that, when He spoke 
about divorce, our Lord must have had in mind 
the complete severance of the marriage-bond, since 

attach to the word. It is* pointed out t&at the 
sayings in Mark and Luke are simply ordinary 
examples of the method of the great J^rophet, who 
was accustomed to set forth broad principles in an 
absolute and sometimes an extreme form, leaving 
it to His people to apply His teachings with all the 
necessary qualifications in the manner of legisla- 
tion to^ their individual cases and needs. That 
this principle has always been recognized in the 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount witii- 
out in the least detracting from the supreme value 
of that great utterance cannot well be denied. 
Our Lord as teacher was a prophet rather than 
a legislator. Hence it is maintained that the 
passage in Matthew may be taken as a fuller 
expression of the Lord’s mind than the briefer 
passages in the other Gospels, that we have His 
express sanction for divorce in case of adultery, 
■with consequent permission to marry again in the 
ease of the innocent partner. It is not, of course. 


denied that, if the bond is broken, it is broken 
alike for both partners, but, as the guilty partner 
is, or has been, living in notorious sin, and can give 
no evidence of repentance except by abstaining 
altogether from marriage, such guilty partner must 
necessarily be refused the Church’s benediction in 
the case of re-marriage. The latter principle has 
been invariably and universally accepted. 

Although it is evident that adultery afiects the 
marriage relation more closely ^ than any other 
offence, yet it may fairly be said that there are 
other things which may make married life so in- 
tolerable, and the perfect ideal union so impossible, 
that, if divorce or separation be allowed at all, the 
grounds for such separation ought not in reason to 
be confined to the one offence of adultery. This 
diflSculty was met by many of the Fathers py show- 
ing, on good Scriptural authority, that idolatry, 
covetousness, unnatural offences, etc., might rightly 
be classed under the heading of spiritual adultery. 
There is probably no more than a formal difference 
between this and the argument which appeals most 
forcibly to modem minds — that there are offences 
which make married life so intolerable that there 
can be no restoration of affection, that, where the 
tie of affection has ‘been absolutely destroyed, the 
real vinculum has been ruptured, and that, there- 
fore, such offences may rightly be put in the same 
category as conjugal infidelity in the strict sense 
of the word.^ 

The passages in the SjTioptic Gtospels have been treated as 
they stand in the NT without any reference to the results of 
modern criticism ; it will be generally admitted that such treat- 
ment is justified in dealing with ethical or doctrinal questions. 
It must, howe\'er, be acknowledged that the recent higher 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has thrown a new light upon 
the matter and, to a certain extent, strengthened the case of 
those who condemn divorce absolutely. A large and increasing 
number of competent critics are of opinion that the qualifica- 
tion, * except for the cause of fornication,* formed no part of 
our Lord’s teaching (e.g., A. B. Bruce, H. Weiss, H. H. Wendt, 
P. W. Schmiedel, B. W. Bacon, 0. G. Monteflore), and that He 
forbade divorce amply and absolutely. The four passages are 
reduced to two. The passage Lk IC^s, probably derived from 
the source Q, may be regarded as the original and genuine 
form which has been edited by the first Evangelist in Mt 5 S 2 . 
It is quite e\ddent that Mt 193-9 and Mk 103-12 are but slightly 
different versions of the same conversation, while everything 
goes to show that the form in Mark is the original (see W, 0. 
Allen, IGCt ‘St. Matthew,’ 3 Edinburgh, 1912, aa loc.).^ 

If the modem critical view is generally accepted, 
it will, no doubt, he admitted that the case of those 
who absolutely condemn divorce will be somewhat 
strengthened, bnt it is not likely that the existing 
state of opinion on the whole will he very much 
affected. The acceptance of the critical view will 
simply bring into greater prominence the fact that 
questions of this kind have never really been de- 
cided on grounds either of exegesis or of authority 

E ure and simple, but that our interpretation of our 
lOrd’s teaching has always been guided by moral 
and theological considerations. The saving clauses, 
wa.p€KThs \6you iroppeias and p.T] M vopvelq,^ may be 
admitted to be early notes of interpretation added 
by the Church— a reminiscence, perhaps, of instruc- 
tion actually received from the Lord— but those 
1 Augustine frequentiy expressed the idea of the wider inter- 
pretation of ‘fornication.’ ‘Si infidelitas fornicatio est. et 
idololatria infidelitas, et avaritia Idololatria, non est dabltanaum 
avaritiam fomicationem esse* Serm, JDomini, i. xvi. 46). 
See also several passages to the same effect in the de Conjugiis 
adviterinis. In the Setractatioaes Augustine eiqpresses doubt 
aa to the lemtimacy of this exegesis <i. 19), Passages from 
Hennas and Origen in which the idea is expr^ed are also cited 
(of. Bingham, Antig, xxn. v. 2). 

* W. 0. Allen, though holding the critical view, yet protests, 
in letters to Tho Guardian (Ixv. [19103 920, 985, 1684 f., 1782), 
against making use of critical results to decide dogmatic ques- 
tions, and justifies the use of the NT as received by the Ohurch. 
J. Eeble. in his pamphlet, *An argument for not proceeding 
immediately to repeal the laws which treat the nuptial bond as 
indissoluble’ (Oxford, ISS'O* attempted to defend the stricter 
view on the g^und i^t the passages in Matthew were meant 
only for tiie Jews of Christ’s own time, and were not to apply to 
Christians, for whom the absolute prohibitions were intended. 
This view does not seem to have met with much approval, and 
is not now advanced. 
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who plead for the right of divorce will still main- 
tain that the interj^retation was fully justified and 
quite on a level with many of our other interpre- 
tations of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The only other passage in the NT where the 
subject of divorce is directly treated is 1 Co 7, 
where St. Paul appeals to our Lord’s authority, 
repeating the general prohibition of divorce. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that, when he 
speaks of a separation between wife and husband, 
he has the special case of conjugal infidelity before 
his mind. The presumption is rather the other i 
way, and it would seem as if he were merely think- | 
ing of the case of separation for what ^ye should | 
describe as incompatibility of temper. The chief 
interest of this chapter centres in the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Apostle with reference 
to matters about which he could not appeal to any 
direct utterances of the Lord Jesus. 

In the first place, he recognizes the possibility 
of separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ (v .^^) ; if husband 
and wife are separated for any reason, they are to 
remain single or become reconciled to eacn other, j 
Even though he were not actually considering the 
case of separation for conjugal infidelity, we may 
feel sure that, if he had done so, the Apostle would 
have approved of the counsel given in the Shepherd 
of Hennas. 

The Jewish husband who divorced his wife was forbidden by 
the law to take her back ; but it is characteristic of the gospel 
to give prominence to the possibility of repentance ; and so 
Hermas charges the husband who has put away his unfaithful 
wife to remain unmanried (Sii fierdvoiew) so that the sinner 
might have an opportunity for repentance with consequent 
rertoration (Mand. iv. 1). 

In the second place, St, Paul deals with the case 
of a marriage between a Christian and an unbe- 
liever— Jew or heathen. If it is desired that the 
union should continue, well and good ; if not (v.^*), 
a brother or sister is not under bondage in such 
a case, and, if the unbeliever dissolves the con- 
nexion, the Christian is free. This must be taken 
to mean free to marry again (of. Ho 7^®* for the 
use of the terms ‘freedom’ and ‘bondage’). This 
passage was expressly cited in later times as the 
authority for the canon law of the Eoman Church, 
which permits divorce by mutual consent in cases 
of mixed marriages between Christians and unbe- 
lievers (see Innocent ill., Decretales Gregorii, iv. 
19, ‘ de Divortiis,’ ch. 7). 

The canon law of the Roman Catholic Church 
unqualifiedly forbids divorce ‘ a vinculo matrimonii,’ 
if both parties at the time of marriage had been 
baptized Christians. In the Eastern Churches, on 
the contrary, divorce is permitted, not only for 
adultery, but also for other seiious causes, a,s, e,g», 
high treason, designs by either party on the fife of 
the other, insanity, leprosy, etc. ; but no one is 
permitted to obtain a divorce more tiian once. In 
East and West alike, in the earlier period, and 
more especially after the ascetic movement became 
popular — i,e, after the middle of the 3rd cent. — 
the Fathers were strong in their denunciations 
of re-marriage, even in the case of an innocent 
partner. In some cases such unions were made 
the subject of ecclesiastical censure and at least 
temporary excommunication. Yet, while the civil 
laws permitted re-marriage, it is evident that all 
the eloquence of the Fathers could not entirely 
prevent it, and it is probable that the average lay 
opinion did not generally approve of the excessive 
rigidity of what we may call the ecclesiastical 
view. The Eastern Church, however, has, from 
the time of the removal of the seat of emphe to 
Constantinople, been at all times more dependent 
on the civil power, and, as a natural consequence, 
more subject to the influence of lay opinion, than 
the Church of the West, where the power of the 
ecclesiastical authorities was more unfettered. 


In the matter in hand this difference is very 
well illustrated in the 6bh cent, by the moderation 
of the views of St. Basil, who refused to condemn 
re-maiTiage absolutely, though he could not ap- 
prove of it, and of Lactantius, as compared with 
the Western teachers of the same period. Yet 
even up to the 12th cent., when tlie present canon 
law of the Roman Church was finally formulated, 
it is evident, from a careful study of the various 
decrees of synods and councils, that it was not 
possible in practice to enforce strictly the principle 
of the absolute indissolubility of marriage. 

Re-marriage in certain cases is permitted im- 
plicitly or explicitly by the following Councils : 
Elvira (lUiberis, c, 305), Vannes (465), Agde (506), 
Orleans (533), Compibgne (756), and Bourges (1031) ; 
to these we may add the testimony of the Feni- 
tential of Theonore of Canterbury, drawn up for 
the guidance of the churches under his control, 
which in some respects perhaps goes to an extreme 
in making allowances for the weakness of human 
nature, but in which very considerable liberty is 
allowed in the matter of re-marriage. 

Civil legislation from the time of Constantine to 
Justinian bears witness, indeed, to the growth of 
Christian influence in the attempts made to limit 
the grounds for divorce and, in general, to make 
divorce more difficult. Nevertheless, the law per- 
mitting divorce by mutual consent remained in 
force until the time of Justinian, while the grounds 
on which it might be obtained were numerous 
enough. Under the legislation of Theodosius the 
Second and YaJentinian a wife might divorce her 
husband for (1) treason, (2) adultery, (3) homicide, 
(4) poisoning, (5) violating sepulchres, (6) forgery, 
(7) stealing from a church, (8) robbery, (9) cattle- 
stealing, (10) attempts on her life, (11) intro- 
ducing immoral women into the house, and (12) 
common assault. A husband might divorce his 
wife for any of the above causes, and also for 
(13) dining with men not relatives without her 
husband’s permission, ^ (14) going from home at 
night without permission or reasonable cause, and 
(16) frequenting circus or theatre without permis- 
sion ; to which Justinian added (16) procuring 
abortion, and (17) mixed bathing. 

It was very natural that the Reformers in the 
16th cent, should call in question the rimd mediseval 
views on the subject of divorce, regarding them as 
an outcome of the claims of the eccleaastical 
authorities to supreme jurisdiction, and as inspired 
by the spirit of asceticism. The Protestant and 
Reforming diviiles held that divorce with the per- 
mission of re-marriage was justified in the case of 
adultery and, generally speaking, of cruelty or 
prolonged desertion. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
the same view was generally expressed by Anglican 
teachers, even by those who, like J. Cosin and H. 
Hammond, are generally considered as belonging 
to the High school in theology. 

The Reformers rejected the sacramental theory 
of marriage, and held that the words ‘ the twain 
shall become one flesh’ signified no more than a 
very comprehensible union based on common in- 
terests and mutual affections. The doctrine that 
marriage could be dissolved only by death, since 
husband and wife could no more cease to be hus- 
band and wife than brother and sister to be brother 
and sister, seemed to them to be the natural out- , 
come of the sacramental doctrine. This, is not, 
indeed, wholly true ; for it is quite possible to hold 
the sacramental view, or .something very like the 
sacramental view, and yet to believe thal^ grievous 
sin may rupture the mystic bond as re^ly and 
completely as death itself. Still it is evident that 
rejection of the sacramental theory makes it easier 
to.reject the strict doctrine of indissolubility. 

In the next place, the Reformers maintained 
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that, since separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ was per- 
mitted, it was more conducive to morality and 
more in accordance with the teaching of 1 Co 7^ 
that an innocent partner should be allowed the 
right of re-marriage than that temptations to a life 
of sin should be multiplied. Further, they pointed 
out that the strict enforcement of the canon law 
forbidding divorce had not succeeded in putting an 
end to the evil ; that in the later period the multi- 

lication of pounds on which marriage might be 

eclared null and void ab initio, implying the 
consequent dissolution of perfectljr honourable 
unions, had really made divorce easier and more 
common than before, and had become a grave 
scandal and the source of much immorality. 
Finally, with their profound reverence for the 
Scriptures of the OT, it was natural that the 
Reformers should urge that divorce could not in 
every case be morally wrong, since, if it were, 
it could never have been allowed by God under 
any circumstances. This last argument was put 
forward by John Milton with much power and 
eloquence in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643). Probably no Christian writer has ever 
gone so far as Milton in advocating the utmost 
liberty for Christian men— he does not concede the 
liberty to women— in this matter. He is, indeed, 
willing to admit that *what God has joined to- 
gether man may not put asunder,’ but ne will by 
no means allow that a mere marriage contract or 
ceremony, though entered upon freely by mutual 
consent and duly consummated, must necessarily 
constitute such a joining together. Marriage is 
indissoluble only when there is complete and per- 
fect unity of heart and soul between the partners. 
It may be safely said that the absurdities to which 
Milton’s doctrines would lead if pushed to their 
logical conclusions are a sufScient refutation, nor 
does this work of his seem to have had much effect 
on English thought in his own or any succeeding 
age. 

In most Roman Catholic countries civil legisla- 
tion has conformed to the ecclesiastical ruling of 
the Council of Trent, and divorce has been for- 
bidden. In Austria, however, it is permitted to 
those who are not members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, France is an exception. The Code Na- 
poUon (1804-10) restricted the unlimited licence 
which had been permitted in the earlier years of 
the Revolution,^ but allowed divorce on various 
grounds, including ‘mutual consent.’ With the 
restoration of the monarchy (1816), the older law 
was again adopted and divorce was forbidden. It 
was not until 1884 that the provisions of the Code 
NapoUon were revived, with certain modifications, 
serious injuries or cruelty being admitted as suffi- 
cient cause, but divorce by mutual consent being 
forbidden. 

In America the laws vary from one State to 
another. In S. Carolina and Maryland, originally 
Roman Catholic States, divorce is not permitted ; 
in New York it is granted only on the gi-onnd of 
adultery ; while in Maine and Dakota it may be 
granted on almost any pretext. 

If the Report of the Commission appointed by 
Edward vi. {Befommtio legum ecdesiasticarum) 
had suited in legislation, it is probable that the 
opinions of Cranmer, Bucer, and Peter Martyr in 
favour of divorce would have become part of the 
law both of the English Church and of flie English 
State. With the king’s death, however, the pros- 
pect of any alteration of the old law passed away. 
The Commission appointed to report on the case of 
the Marijf uisof Northampton, who, having obtained 
a separation under the ecclesiastical courts, desired 
to marry again, allowed the second marriage ; but, 
as the marriage had already taken place while the 
(yommission was sitting, its decision cannot be 


considered as absolutely unbiased. The Marq^uis, 
however, was advised to have his second marriage 
legalized by special Act of Parliament, and an Act 
to that efiect was passed in 1548, but was repealed 
when Queen Mary came to the throne. This case 
is important, as it may be said to have ruled 
English practice until the passing of the Divorce 
Act of 1857. The canons of 1604 (can. 107) con- 
firmed the authority of the ecclesiastical court to 
grant judicial separation, but only on condition 
that a definite pledge was given by the parties not 
to contract a second marriage. Divorce proper 
with privilege of re-marriage could be obtained 
only by special Act of Parliament. Between the 
time of the Reformation and the passing of the 
Divorce Act 317 cases had been dealt with by Act 
of Parliament in England and 146 in Scotland. 

The Act of 1857 abolished the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in matrimonial cases, and 
established a civil eourt for the purpose. In Eng- 
land and Scotland divorce can now be obtained 
through the court without special legislation, hut 
the law does not apply to Ireland, where an Act 
of Parliament is still necessary. In Scotland a 
wife may obtain a divorce on the ground of 
adultery alone, hut in England cruelty or other 
serious offence on the husband’s part must be 
roved in addition . In both countries a wife may 
e divorced on the ground of adultery alone. 

In 1909 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the whole question of the laws relating to 
divorce and separation. The Commission, after very 
careful investigations, extending over two years, 
ublished their report in Nov. 1912. No attempt 
as as yet been made, however — up to the middle 
of 1915 — to give effect to their recommendations by 
I way of legislation. On two points the commis- 
sioners were unanimous ; if divorce is to be allowed, 
the method of procedure should be cheapened by 
the institution of special courts, so that the divorce 
should be made, not easy for any class, but as easy 
for the poor as for the rich; secondly, men and 
women ^ould be placed on an equal footing, a 
wife being allowed to divorce her husband on the 
ground of adultery alone. The majority of the 
commissioners were in favour of extending the 
grounds on which divorce might be granted so as 
to cover cases of wilful desertion for at least three 
years, cruelty, incurable insanity after five years’ 
confinement, and imprisonment under commuted 
death sentence; but a strong minority protested 
against this proposal, and maimed that divorce 
should be granted only in case of adultery. 

The resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, in which this difficult practical question was 
fully discussed, may fairly be taken as represent- 
ing the authoritative ruling of the Anglican Church 
as a whole at the present time. 

*(1) Inasmuch as Our Lord’s words ejqpreasly forbid divorce 
except in the case of fornication or adultery, the Christian 
Church cannot recognize divorce in any other tlian the excepted 
case, or give any sanction to the marriage of any person who 
has been divorced contrary to this law during the life of the 
other party. 

(2^ That in no case, during the lifetime of the innocent pariy 
in the case of a divorce for fornication or adultery, should the 
guilty party be regarded as a ht recipient of the blessing of the 
Church on mariiage. 

(8) That, recognizing the fact that there has always been a 
difference of opinion in the Church on the question whether 
Our Lord meant to forbid marriage to the innocent party in a 
divorce for adultery, the Conference recommends that the clergy 
should not be instructed to refuse the sacraments and other 
privileges of the Church to those who under civil sanction are 
thus married.^ These resolutions were reaffirmed by the Con- 
ference of 1908, with an addition to the effect that ‘ when an 
innocent person has by means of a court of law divorced a 
spouse for adultery, and desires to enter into another contract 
of marriage, it is undesirable that such a contract should receive 
the blessing of the Church.’ 

The increase of wealth and luxury, and the 
growth of a spirit of self-indulgence so characteristic 
of the present age, together witli the widely spread 
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intellectual unrest, tend to encourage the demands 
for a wider extension of the facilities for divorce. 
Impatience of old-fashioned restraints and a certain 
loosening of old-established bonds are the natural 
characteristics of an age like ours. The deepened 
sense of the supreme importance of the spiritual 
imion and companionship in marriage which Christ- 
ianity has fostered makes the bond more irksome 
than ever where such union is supposed not to be 
ideal. Those who realize how much the stability 
and sanctity of home life depend on the unbroken 
firmness of the marriage-tie, and who recognize 
that the frequency of divorce must have a degrad- 
ing effect upon individual character as v^ell as on 
society in general, naturally regard with some 
anxiety the tendency in the present day to make 
divorce easier and more common. It is undoubtedly 
necessary for the Christian Church to make resolute 
protest against this tendency. It is, however, 
certain that the effects of nineteen centuries of 
Christian influence can never be wholly shaken off. 
We shall never again be able to regard divorce 
with the same easy indifference with which it was 
commonly regarded in the 1st cent, of our era. 
Christian influence will make itself felt on behalf 
of the Christian view of marriage, not in the 
modern world in the way of conciliar decrees and 
authoritative edicts, but by the weight of Christian 
public opinion guided by t^e principles of the NT. 

(b) Conditions of valiamarriage.-^l) Equality of 
rank or condition between the contracting parties, 
though required by Koman law, has never been 
regarded as essential in the Christian Church, 
however desirable in itself. 

In Imperial times connexions were sometimes 
formed between slaves and free women, such con- 
nexions, though officially described as concubinage, 
being regarded as perfectly honourable and moral. 
It is not improbable that in the Christian Church, 
with the close relations of brotherhood prevailing 
between all classes and the excess of the number 
of free-bom women over that of free-born men, 
such connexions would be by no means uncommon 
—■the fact that they were socially recognized as 
creditable would, of course, have considerable 
weight. Some references which have come down 
to us seem to sliow that this was the case, and that 
such connexions were regarded by the Church as 
essentially marriages. 

'Si quis habens uxorem fidelis conoublnam habeat, non 
communicet. Oaeterum qui non habet uxorem et pro uxore 
conoubinam habet, a comuiunlone non repellatur t^tum ut 
unius mnlieris aut uxoris aut concubinae, ut ei placuerit, sit 
coniunctione contentus* (1st Council ot Toledo [e. 400], can. 17). 
'Ohristiano non dioam plurimas sed ueo duas simul habere 
licitum est, nisi unam tan turn aut uxorem aut certo looo uxoris 
si coniux deest oonoublnam* (Isidore, ap, Gratian, Diss. 4, 
quoted^ Natalis Alexander, Eist. Eectes^i Lucca, 1734, i. 29). 

(2) The question of mixed marriages between 
Christians and non-Christians was, as might have 
been expected, one of the earliest practical problems 
with which the Church was called upon to deal. 
It formed the subject of one of the queries proposed 
to St. Paul by his Corinthian converts. The 
Apostle’s reply is clear enough so far as mandages 
contracted before conversion are concerned. A 
Christian onght to continue such a union so long 
as the unb^ieving partner is willing that it 
should be so. The children born of such a marriage 
were holy, i.e. rightful subjects for Christian 
baptism. If the unbeliever decided to dissolve the 
union, 'the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such cases’— which must mean that 
the Christian would be at liberty to contract another 
marriage (see, for St. Paul’s use of terms * bondage* 
and ‘freedom,’ Ro In 1 Co 7“ the Apostle 

declares that a Christian is at liberty to contract 
marriage ‘ only in the Lord. ’ The general principles 
laid down in this chapter have always been regarded 
as the primary authority on this matter, though 


there has been much controversy as to the practical 
application, and even as to the exact meaning, of 
his teaching. Do the words 'only in the Lord’ 
mean that any marriage contracted between one 
already a Christian and an unbeliever is unlawful ? 
Does ‘in the Lord’ mean only with a fellow- 
Christian, and, if so, must the words of St. Paul 
be taken as a positive command or merely as 
a counsel of prudence? On these questions St, 
Augustine expresses himself with some doubt and 
hesitation, but his opinion on the whole may be 
taken as expressing the general view of the Church 
in the preceding centuries. Mixed marriages with 
unbelievers were discouraged, and even declared, 
though with some hesitation, to be unlawful for 
Christians ; yet such marriages could not he wholly 
prevented, nor was any penalty attached to them 
in the first three centuries, so far as appears. The 
Council of Elvira aflbrds the earliest example of a 
specific penalty (five years’ penance) being attached 
to such unions. From the beginning of the 6th 
cent, the decrees of councils are more numerous 
and more distinct, while the penalties are in general 
much more severe. 

The civil law supported the ecclesiastical judg- 
ments, the Theodosian Code making such wedlock 
a capital offence. In the Middle Ages the question 
of the exact interpretation of the Apostle’s per- 
mission to converts to separate from unbelievers 
was the subject of much controversy, the chief 
question being whether the separation should be 
the deliberate act of the unbeliever, or whether 
any circumstances making it impossible for the 
believer to remain 'sine contumelia creatoris’ 
might not justify the separation. The question 
was decided, on the whole, in the broader sense, 
by Innocent m. [de Di/vortiis, 1198). 

In early times marriage with heretics and 
schismatics was generally brought under the same 
condemnation as marriage with Jews or pagans. 

It is now, however, generally recognized both in 
the Eastern and in Roman Catholic communions 
that all marriages duly celebrated between baptized 
persons are valid and indissoluble, though m the 
case where one of the parties is a heretic or 
schismatic the other may be subjected to censure 
or penalty. Wliere the decrees of the Council of 
Trent have been published, however, this ruling 
does not free those contracting mixed marriages 
from considerable inconvenience, inasmuch as ‘ due 
celebration’ is defined to be celebration in the 
presence of a priest in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, the man being further obliged to guarantee 
that children bom of the marriage shall be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. Marriage other- 
wise celebrated is declared to be null and void. 
The publication of these decrees, for all practical 
purposes, in these countries by Pope Pins x. in the 
well known 'Ne temere’ decree (1907) has given 
rise to much controversy. Roman Catholic divines 
defend the decrees on the ground that the Church 
has a right to make any regulations she pleases as 
to the conditions on which she shall recognize 
marriages, and that it is desirable to prevent mixed 
marriages as far as possible, and is, further, the 
duty of the Church to take care that the children 
of marriages blessed by her shall be bronght up in 
the faith. Their opponents urge that it is inevi- 
table that mixed marriages will sometimes occur in . 
a large mixed community ; that, when this is so, 
and a marriage is lawfully performed, the Church 
has no right to cast a slur on respeotohle persons 
who have, admittedlj, been guilty of no immoral 
conduct ; that to insist on a religious dbremony to 
which one party may object is to put undue pressure 
upon conscience while, to demand a pledge for the 
edttcalion in a particular way of children to he 
bom is to Qvernde the law of the land and the 
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natural rij^hts of parents, and that such interfez’ence 
is unjustiiiable.^ 

(3) Kmdred and affinity . was a common 
complaint with the* Reformers and those^ who 
sympathized with them that the multiplication of 
4 >:roiiritls of prolnbifcion of marriage, the custom 
of papal dispensations in doubtful cases or eases 
of illegality, and the facility with which decrees of 
nullity of marriage could be obtained had created 
much uncertainty in the matter of marriage-rela- 
tions and had been the source of grave scandals. 
This is forcibly expressed in the statute of Henry 
vm. for the regulation of marriages (1533-34) ; 

* Many persons, after longf continuance together in matrimony 
without any allegation of either of the parties or any other at 
their marriage why the same matrimony should not be good, 
had been divorced contrary to God’s law on the pretext of pre- 
contract or by reason of other prohibition than God’s law 
permitteth. Marriages have been brought into such uncertainty 
thereby that no marriage could be so surely knit or bounden 
but it should lie in either of the parties’ power to prove a pre- 
contract, a kindred and alliance, or a carnal knowledge to 
defeat the same.’ 

lu the Roman Catholic Church three kinds of 
relationship are laid down as impediments to valid 
marriage, viz. blood-relationship or consangTiinity, 
affinity or connexion by mamage, and spiritual 
affinity, as, the connexion between godparent 
and godchild, or between two persons who are god- 
parents to the same child. In the Eastern Church 
the system is even more elaborate, and the pounds 
of prohibition more numerous than in the Western, 
while at the same time the custom of dispensation 
commonly practised in tlie West since the 8th cent, 
is unknown in the Eastern Church. In the East 
two brothers are not allowed to marry two sisters, 
and, in general, marriage between the members of 
two families debars the members of either from 
marriage with members of the other within the 
prescribed limits. 

A different method of describing relationships 
prevails in the two branches of the Church, In 
the East uncle and nephew are related in the third 
degree, first cousins in the fourth, and so on; 
marriage is forbidden within the seventh degree of 
kindred or affinity, natural or spiritual. In the 
West first cousins are related in the second degree, 
second cousins in the fourth, and so on, marriage 
being forbidden— since the Lateran Council (1215) 
— within the fourth degree. This is in practice 
almost tJie same as the Eastern rule. The Lateran 
Council, however, abolished all prohibitions on the 
score of affinity within the second degree according 
to the Western reckoning. No trace of these 
somewhat burdensome restrictions is to be found 
before the 5th century. In the earlier centuries 
Christians would be familiar both with the Levitical 
Law of Holiness (=Lv 18) and mth the ordinaiy 
Roman law, which were, to all intents and pur- 
ples, to the same effect— marriage being forbidden 
within the second degree according to the Western 
reckoning. It goes without saying that their 
marriages would, be regulated according to the 
provisions of those codes. 

The only question in connexion with this sub- 
ject of prohibited degrees which excites interest 
or gives occasion to serious controversy at the pre- 
sent time is the much-vexed question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Such marriages 
have long been legal and customary in America, 
in the^ British colonies, and in several European 
countries. In England they were not unknown 
prior to 1835, though condemned by the canon law 
of the English Church. Sucli marriages were held 
by the civy courts to be perfectly valid and unim- 


1 On the subject of mixed marriage in general see Decrees c 
Councils: Illibcris (S05), Arles (314), Laodicea (e. 341), Agd 
(50^ Orleans (533). See also Cod. Tlwod. iii., xvi. ; Deereittt 
^ Gratianj e. 1-17, C. xxviii. q. 1 (a.d. 1139-43) ; Innocent in 
dtt VanU qimtimUrtiSt c. 1200; Augustine, de JNde ei op^Tihui 
. *tc,. 


I peachable in law, unless voided by special legal 
’ process undertaken during the lifetime of the 
parties ; but Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835 declared 
all such marriages within the prohibited degrees 
absolutely illeg^. After many futile attempts, 
and in face of ve^ strong opposition, an Act legal- 
I izing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in the 
United Kingdom was passed in 1908. A saving 
clause permits clergymen who have a conscientious 
objection to refuse to celebrate such marriages, 
but in the case of Bannister v, Thompson, in which 
proceedings were taken against a clergyman for re- 
fusing the Holy Communion to persons so married, 
it was decided that the clergy may not refuse 
the sacraments to persons legally married though 
within the prohibited degrees. Meanwhile the 
table of affinities in the Anglican Prayer-Book 
remains the law of the Church, and, m stiict- 
ness, it would seem that the clergy are prohibited 
from celebrating a marriage between a widower 
and his deceased wife’s sister, even if they do not 
feel themselves bound by the famous canons of 
1604 to hold that such marriages are ‘incestuous 
and unlawful and altogether null and void ’ (can. 
99). The logical course nMht seem to be to revise 
the table of kindred and amnity, but to this a very 
influential body in the Anglican Church is strongly 
opposed. Those who object to these marriages do 
not now, as a general rule, claim that they are ex- 
pressly prohibited in Lv 18, though attempts more 
or less ingenious have been made to prove that 
they are. It is held, however, that the general 
principle that near affinity is a bar to marriage is 
laid down in the Law of Holiness, that a greater 
number of cases of affinity than of consanguinity 
are cited in Lv 18, and that the case of the 
deceased wife’s sister is so exactly parallel to that 
of maniage ■with a husband’s brother that the 
same principle may be held to stand good. Fur- 
ther, it is said that the reference to the sin of the 
Canaanites (Lv 18^) shows that the prohibitions 
are regained as matters of universal moral obliga- 
tion and not national enactments applicable only 
to the Israelites. Again, it is maintained that the 
healthy moral sentiment which makes us regard 
with loathing and repulsion such unions as those 
between brother and sister and uncle and niece 
should also prevail between those who are brought 
into such close relations of affection as brothers 
and sisters by marriage. The same sentiment 
ought to prevail, and anything which may tend 
to destroy it must be regarded as morally injuri- 
ous and degrading. Those who hold the sacra- 
mental view of a mystic spiritual bond formed in 
marriage ur^e that this bond creates as close a 
relationship Detween a man and the members of 
his wife’s family as exists between blood-relations. 
Finally, it is pointed out that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been expressly forbidden 
by the Church, at all events since the 4th centuiy. 
It is most inadvisable, therefore, it is said, to 
tamper with so long established a custom or, in- 
deed, with any well-established custom in con- 
nexion with so delicate a subject as the marriage- 
relation, Such are the main arguments by which 
marriage with a deceased wif^s sister may be 
opposed. It is now worth while to consider the 
arguments which have been brought forward on 
the other side. 

It is very doubtful, it is urged, whether the 
Levitical la-w relating to a different state of civil- 
ization and specially intended for the people of 
Israel can be regarded as a moral law binding on 
Christians ; but, even if it be accepted as such, 
not only is there no express prohibition of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, but, on the contrary, 
it is implied that such marriage is perfectly law- 
ful The Jews have never regarded such 
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unions as forbidden, nor were they forbidden by 
the ancient Eoman law. The very fact that an 
apostolic canon (date probably late in the Srd 
cent.) forbids such marriages to the elergij shows 
that they were not generally regarded at that time 
as unlawful per se. 

No injury has resulted, it is held, either to 
married life or to the general tone of social 
morality from the permission of such marriages 
in America and in the British colonies. It is evi- 
dent from experience that such marriages are in 
very many cases desired, and in large centres of 
population among the poorer classes it is ab- 
solutely necessary as a safeguard to morality that 
they should be permitted. It is denied that any 
feeling of repulsion similar to that inspired by in- 
cestuous connexions exists, or ought to exist, in 
the case of one’s wife’s near relations. Affinity 
ought, in certain cases, to be a bar to marriage, 
but the true gi’ound of prohibition in this case is 
what is known as Q'espcctits parentelce. The mar- 
riage of a man with his step-daughter or with his 
ne^ew’s widow is shocking to the moral sense 
because of the more or less paternal relationship 
involved in the connexion. According to old 
Eastern ideas, this relationship would also prevail 
between a woman and her deceased husband’s 
brother, now become the head of the house. That 
marriage with a deceased husband’s brother was 
not regarded with moral repulsion, in itself, is 
shown by the fact that it was commanded in the 
case of a man dying without children. There is 
no reason, therefore, for thinking that any other 
principle than that of the respect'us parent el(B 

t ovems the prohibitions of marriage within certain 
egrees of affinity in Leviticus, while, in the evi- 
dent total absence of any sense of repulsion against 
such unions among the majority of modem civilized 
people, no reason can be given why they should 
be forbidden. It is further urged that, even if the 
sacramental theory of marriage be accepted, since 
the mystic bond is dissolved by death, it may be 
fairly held that the connexions formed are no 
longer binding. That a great distinction is made 
between marnage with a deceased wife’s sister and 
marriage with those closely connected by blood is 
evident from the fact that the Koman Church 
freely and frequently grants dispensations for the 
former, notwithstanding her liigh sacramental be- 
lief. 

Some Anglicans, while not prepared to condemn 
marriage with a deceased wife*^8 sister as absolutely 
wrong or immoral, yet consider it so undesirable 
that at least it should not receive the blessing of 
the Church by a marriage ceremony. Such an 
attitude has in most periods been taken up with 
regard to ohjectiohabfe, hut not absolute]^ for- 
bidden, marriages. As pointed out above, it is the 
position taken by the Lambeth Conference with 
reference to the re^marriage of the innocent partner 
in a divorce case. It has, however, been said that 
such an attitude is not logical, and is at the same 
time unjust to Christian people. The majority of 
Christians have come to regard the nuptial bene- 
diction as almost, if not altogether, an essential 
of marriage and the right of every Christian. If 
members of the Church are committing no moral 
offence, they may reasonably claim the blessing of 
the Church upon their xmion ; if they are entitled to 
receive the sacraments, it is held that it is unjust 
to cast such a slur upon them as is implied in a 
refusal to hallow their union. 

5, Conclusion. — Poets and story-tellers have 
m^e the love and courtship which lead up to 
marriage a matter of such all-absorbing interest 
that married life itself may well seem, by com- 
parison, to be utterly dull, prosaic, and uninterest- 
ing. At the same time, divines and canonists 


have generally directed attention to the sterner 
aspect of the matter, dwelling exclusively on 
restraints and prohibitions, and scanning with 
w'atcliful suspicion every form of natural indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, the Scriptural ideal of mar- 
riage has maintained its hold in the Christian 
world and has been a mighty influence for the 
sanctification of family life and the development 
of character. 

From one point of view, marriage is a restraint — 
a healthy restriction imposed on unbridled licence 
and excessive indulgence ; it brings with it duties 
and responsibilities which must tax our powers 
and energies to the utmost and call for the con- 
tinued exercise of patience and self-denial. It is 
well that, in a matter of so much importance, so 
intimately connected with our social and moral 
welfare, the restraints and responsibilities should 
be clearly defined and earnestly enforced. But 
there is another point of view which is, after all, 
the higher and truer. In this, perhaps more 
clearly than in any other connexion, we are 
taught by the gospel that restraints are imposed 
and self-denial demanded, not for their own sakes, 
hut as a means to truer and more abiding blessed- 
ness. Holy matrimony has been divinely instituted 
for man’s good, and to be a source of blessing. In 
happy married life man is to find his truest and 
most lasting happiness, and to reach the fullest 
perfection of which his nature is capable. 
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“MARRIAGE (Egyptian).— Amid the abund- 
ance of documents from ancient Egypt there is 
singularly little to enlighten us on this subject. 
No representation of the ceremonial or festivities 
of marriage has been recognized among tomb or 
temple scenes ; the scenes of the divine marriage 
of Animon with the queen mother at Luxor and 
Deir el-Bahri can hardly be quoted for illus- 
trating the human rite. Written contracts of 
marriage are first found in the XXVIth dyn. 
(e. 600 B.c.), and first became common in tile 
Ptolemaic period ; and, notwithstanding the miti- 
titndes of relatives recorded in tombs and on 
stelse, it is difficult to ascertain what degrees of 
consanguinity and how many wives were permitted 
or nsu^. 

To secure hereditary rights in a eonaiminity 
with matriarchal tendencies and whe^i^e women 
held property, close endogamy might often he 
convenient. This would especially be the case 
with the Pharaohs, who claimed the distinction 
of divine descent, and to them would be permitted 
acts which could hardly be allowed to their sub- 
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jects. A genealogical statement regarding the 
prince Nefermaat at the end of the Illrd d3m., 
literally interpreted, would seem to show that he 
was the offspring of the union of Kii^ Senefeni 
with his eldest daughter (K. Sethe, in zA 1. [1912] 
67), hut a more probable interpretation of the 
same genealogy is given in Erraan’s Aegypten, p. 
227, and by H. Sottas, in REg xiv, [1914] 150, 
making him grandson of Seneferu and son of his 
eldest daughter. There is plenty of evidence that 
later Pharaohs married their sisters or half-sisters 
(cf. Erman, p. 221) ; a case of a less exalted person 
doing so in the XXIInd dyn. (9th cent. B.o.) is 
noted by J. H. Breasted {Ancient Records of Egypt ^ 
Chicago, 1906-07, iv. 388). In the XXIst dyn. two 
marriages of uncle and niece in one family are 
pointed out by A. H. Gardiner {ZA xlviii. [1910] 
60). The Pfcolemys followed the precedent of the 
Pharaohs. In the Boman age marriage of half- 
sisters and full sisters occurred commonly in the 
families of cultivators of the soil and artizans 
(K. Wessely, Karanis und Sohnopaiu Nesos, 
Vienna, 1902, p. 23; J, Nietzold, Die Ehe in 
Aegyptcn zur ptoleindisch-romiscken Zeit^ Leipzig, 
1903, p. 12 ; the evidence there quoted comes from 
the Greek papyri of the Fayyum or Arsinoite 
nome, but A. S. Hunt assures the present writer 
that there is similar evidence also from Oxyrhyn- 
ohus). The divine example of Osiris and Isis may 
have had special force at that period. In the First 
Story of Sethon Khamw^se (Ptolemaic period), the 
ancient Pharaoh’s ar^ment about his son Nefer- 
keptah and his dau^ter Ahure seems to be that 
it would be impolitic, when there were only two 
children in the royal family, to risk the succession 
by marrying them together. His preference, fol- 
lowing a family custom, would be to marry them 
to a son and a daughter of two of his generals in 
order to enlarge his family. At a banquet he 
questioned Ahure, and was won over by her wishes 
to the other plan ; thereupon he commanded his 
chief stewwd to take the princess to her brother’s 
house that same night with all necessary things ; 
Phai’aoh’s whole household gave her presents, 
and Neferkeptah made a ‘good day’ and enter- 
tained them all on the marriage eve. This is 
the only account that we possess of an Egyprian 
betrothal or marriage that is not of the faiiy-tale 
order, and it is noticeable that there is no men- 
tion in it of the writing of a contract, perhaps 
because this marriage was an affair within the 
family. 

Marriage was no doubt entered on soon after 
puberty and the circumcision of the male, though 
evidence here is lacking, Muller {JLiehespoesie^ 
p. 3, note 5) quotes an instance at the end of the 
Ptolemaic period of the wife of a priest being 
married at twelve and a half years of age. Some 
of the ancient Egyptian stories offer examples of 
love-matches, but parents or guardians would 
naturally have had the first word in the disposal 
of young people. 

Although several wives may be recorded on a 
man’s tomb, there are few clear cases of more 
than one living at the same time except in the 
large harlms of royal wives and concubines (cf. 
Erman, p. 219). For all these questions see 
Circumcision (Egyptian), Family (Egyptian), 
Concubinage, voL rii, p. 811, Children (Egyp- 
tian) ; also Adultery (Egyptian), Ethics and 
Morality (Egyptian), voL v. p. 481f., § qf. 
Divorce is provided for in the late contracts men- 
tioned above, sometimes on behalf of the man, 
sometimSs of the woman, and writings of divorce 
are knowm (see Law [Egyptian]). Of the treat- 
ment of widows nothing is known beyond that 
their defenceless state made them objects of help 
and pilgr to the just and charitable. 


Literature.— A. Erman, Aegypten UTid dgyp. LebeUt Tiibin- 
gen* 1886, p. 216 ff.; W. M. Miiller, Liebespoesis der alien 
Aegypter, Leipzig, 1899, Introduction. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

MARRIAGE (Greek). — i. General. — The 
Greeks, as a nile, seem to have entered upon 
marriage from religious or prudential motives 
rather than on sentimental grounds. The genera- 
tion of children ^ was, in fact, the recognized main 
end of marriage, with which went also the desire 
to obtain a capable housekeeper,® This utilitarian 
motive lies at the root of that long conversation of 
Socrates and Ischomachos on household manage- 
ment which, as reported by Xenophon, is our most 
illuminating evidence on Greek married life in the 
5th and 4th centuries b . c . (see esp, (Ee. vii. 19 f.). 
The purely physical significance of marriage in 
relation to the State itself found, doubtless, its 
strongest and most logical recognition in Sparta, 
where wives were taken simply iirl rd rps T€icv(b<rem 
^pyov (Plut. Comp, Lvc. cum Numa^ iv, 77), and 
their interchange for this object was both permitted 
and encouraged.® Yet even in Athens, as a result 
of the development of city life, in which women 
could not take any direct part (cf, the oft-quoted 
words ascribed to Pericles [Thuc. ii. 45]), marriage 
lost the delicate and romantic bloom which belongs 
to it in the Homeric poems.^ Indeed the average 
Athenian woman must have been too ignorant to 
have been a helpmeet for her husband, intellectu- 
ally or spiritually, at least in any but the lowest 
class of society. It would, however, be a mistake 
to regard the exaggerations of the comic poets, or 
the chroniques scandaleuses of the orators, as 
complete and faithful reflexions of the ideals and 
facts of the social life of their time. Nor, again, is 
it possible to deduce the precise degree of affection, 
respect, or influence actually enjoyed within the 
precincts of the home by the Athenian wife, from 
the regulations of the le§al system of which she 
appears to be the passive 'vactim. That the position 
of women and the conditions of married life in 
historical Greece exhibit a considerable variation, 
apparently for the worse, from the state of things 
depicted in the Epic is undeniable, however it may 
be explained ; but it is an error to contrast the 
idealizations of Homer with the crudities of Attic 
law. The actual content of life, then as now, was 
just what the man and wife chose to make it. 

Monogamy was the Hellenic rule, as among the 
Egyptians (Herod, ii. 92). Examples to the con- 
trpy, however, are not lacking; e.gr., in Sparta 
King Anaxandrides kept a double establishment 
(Herod, v. 40).® It is doubtless true enough that 
no definite law of Athens nor reference to any law 
asserting the principle can be adduced, and, on the 
other hand, that cases of bigamy occurred in Athens 
as elsewhere; but neither of these facts justifies 
the statement that Attic Jaw simply took no 
account of polygamy one w'ay or another.® 

1 vaCStav yvyjariuiv cr7r«Jp9, or ap6T<i}, betrothal formula gflven 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 23 ; cf. Menander, PerUs. 436 : ravrtfv 
yvtga-iwf neuScav iir* aporc^ orot 

s Of. the naive confession in Dem. lix. 122 : ra? fjtiv yai.p iratpas 
evei^^ ixop-evt rds Si TroAAcucd? TTjf Kad* lipApav Bepaireias rov 
(TcSpaTOff, rds Se yvvaiKa^ rov TracSoTroielcrBat xal ray evSoy 

iftyKaiia iriorrjv e^etv. See also Aristotle, Mth. 2f'Ui. vUi. 12. 7 : 
ot S’ avBpaTTot ov fi6vov rijs rejawrouas <rvvotKov<rtv, dAAd 

zeal ray eis rhy ploy, 

8Xen. Rep. Lac. i. 8: el Bi nv aB ywaifet nev crvvotKeiv fi^ 
^vkotroj riKViov Se eiridvjuutn;, koI rovry yojiov iironjcrev, 

ijynya evreKvov Kal yeyvaCav opt^nit wetcravra. rbv e^owo, <ze raiz-nj? 
reicvoiroieiardai, 

* Of. the description of a perfect marriage, put into the mouth 
of Odysseus, m Od. vi. 1S2-1S5. 

® In Herod, vi.^61, *Apt^rTft>v^^a<nX«^op^t ev Svdprju zeal yi^pxiam 
yvy<UKas Svo iraZSet ovzc SyivovTo, the brevity of the expression 
leaves it uncertain whether Ariston had two wives at once. In 
vi. 63 he divorces the second, to marry a third— from which, 
perhaps, he may be allowed the benefit of the doubt (cf. E. 
Meyer, Gesek. dee Altertkwns, Stuttgart, 1SS4-1901, ii. § 69 A). 
But the feature of Sparta was rather practical polyandry 
(Polyh. xli. C). X r , 

6 Of. Hruza, Polygamic und Pellikat^ p. 31: ‘Das attische 
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That concubinage existed at Athens to a considerable extent 
cannot be doubted, owing to the influx of free women and their 
men-folk from the rest of Greece. Lj^sias mentions a law 
which authorizes an injured husband to slay with impunity an 
adulterer caught flagrante delicto^ whether it be with his wife 
or with his concubine, though the latter are * less valuable ’ than 
wives ( 1 ^ 8 . i. 81 : koX iirl rats iroXA.aicais rats ekirrovot a^Cati rijv 
avT^v So also^in a^ law of Drakon quoted^ by 

Dem. xxiii. 68 ; 7} ejrt waWaicf} av eir' ekevBepois irai<rlv exil* 
These passages must cover free foreign women, from which 
class, as well as from that of slaves and freedwomen, the 
majority of irakkaxai at Athens doubtless came. It is clear, 
however, from Is. iii. 89, xal oi en-l Trot^ajctqi StSdvres ras 
iawtov jrdvres irpirepov SiouoXoyovvrat irepl rtav So6^<roii4v<av rats 
flraAAaxaEs, and from other passages that native Athenian 
women (iroXtTtSes, acrraC) also sometimes became ereupan and 
irakXaKaC. No Special laws touching the case of these and giving 
them privileges over foreign women living tv iraXKa.Kit^ with 
Athenian citizens can be produced. Hence the hypothesis i of 
the existence at Athens of a status of ‘ legitimate concubinage,* 
in which an Athenian citizen, already lawfully marned, con- 
tracted another union with another Athenian woman, who was, 
like the wife, formally betrothed (iyyvrrnq) by her xvptof, her 
■ children being therefore legitimate, but who nevertheless was 
not a wife, falls to the ground, as being simply the assertion of 
le^lized bigamy. 

Here also should be mentioned Muller’s theory S—that after 
the failure of the Sicilian expedition, probabl;^ in 411 B.o., 
changes were introduced into the Athenian marriage law with 
a view to increasing the number of citizens. His theory is that 
another form of union (Nebenehe) was set up by the side of 
regular marriage. Marriage in the proper sense could be con- 
tracted only with an Athenian woman, but the new legislation 
permitted a man to take, in addition to his Athenian wife, a 
partner who was neither yvin^ nor TraWa/oj— a secondary wife, 
who had, in fact, no specific title. This Neben/rau, or secondary 
wife, might be either an Athenian or a foreira woman ; her 
children were citizens, but v66ol, not being admitted to their 
father’s <l>paTpCa. If the father left no children by his real wife, 
theee v6eoi had full rights of inheritance, but had a claim only 
to v66eM, a prescribed fraction of his estate, if he left le^timate 
issue by the real wife. This institution was abolished on the 
restomtion of the democracj^ in 403 B.a 

2 . Permissible marriAges.-^It vas illegal for an 
Athenian citizen to marry a foreigner, the alien 
wife or husband being liable to be sold into slavery 
(law in Dem. lix. 16, dating perhaps only from the 
time of Pericles, 451 B.O, [cf. Pint. Per, 87], and' 
revived in 408 B.O.). Such marriage, however, was 
legal if Athenian citizenship had been bestowed on 
the individual, or if he or she belonged to a 
community to which the Athenian assembly had 
granted rights of intermarriage {imya/ila ) ; bnt, in 
spite of the law and its penalties, Athenians not 
infrequently did contract such marriages and 
smuggle their issue into their ^parpfa. Legally, 
the issue of such marriages were illegitimate {p6doi)y 
like the issue of dviyyvoL.^ 

Forbidden degi’ees were few, the practical work- 
ing of the laws of inheritance and adoption {qg[.v.) 
being to encourage marriage between near relatives, 
and even to enforce it. Marriage of cousins was 
common (cf. Bern, xliii. 74) j union of uncle and 
niece was possible (cf. Lys. xxxii. 4; Is. iii. 74),^ 
and even of aunt and nephew (case of Demosthenes, 
father of the orator, betrotlung on his death-bed 
his prospective widow to his nephew [Dem. xxvii. 
6 ]). A man might marry his half-sister by the 
same father, but seemingly not by the same mother.® 
Becht hat die Polygatnie gewiss nicht ausdrflckKch verboten, 
abet wabrscheinlich auch uicbt geradezu erlaubt. Das Gesetz 
enthielt keine Bestimmung, una damit war der Willkur der 
Burger freier Baum gegeben.’ The law of Oharondas of Thurii, 
iufiictmg loss oy)oliri(^ rights on a man who gave his children 
a stepmother (mod. xiL 12, 14), clearly implies universal 
monogamy (cf. Hruza, p. 66). 

I See Buermann, *Drei Studieu,’ etc. C-Jahrhilcher f&r 61. 
Philol,f 1877-78, Supplementband ix. pp. 678 f., 638 f.); cf. B. 
Zimmermann, De noihorum Atkenis cc^wime^ Berlin, 1886. 

5*0. Muller, *Untersucbungen,’ etc. (-Jahrbilcher fUr cL 
PhUot, 1899, Supplementband xxv. p. 667 f.); cf. Wyse, T7ie 
Speeches €f Isceus, p. 2^0. 

8 Pollux, iii. ^21: yvija-iof fihr 6 e/e ywaikbs wriis Koi 
• . . v6$os 6* 6 «« ^ irakkoKCSo^. 

4 At Sparta King Anaxandrides had his niece to wife (Herod. 
V.89). 

C Cf. Dem. Ivii. 20 ; yd.p 6 rrainros ovjxb? tyfpiev ovx 

bpXifvyfTplayt Fans. i. vii. 1: 6 UrokepxtZoi ’Apciv^rf; 
afi<f>tyt%pto9ev ipeurBelg eyrip,ev avrafv, MeueeSocni' ireiEiv 

vojat^SjLteva, AlyimTcW pAvroi &v ^PX^t Plut. Them. 32: 
'Mintmrrokifjuut vk rrfi hrvyap.rfiei(n^ yevopiifiiiv 'Apy^oXts 6 
d5«X<^d9, ovie S>v o/Jio/^vrptosy Marriage of full brothers 

and sisters was, however, not outside the range of Greek ideas ; 


There were, it seems, no other prohibited degrees 
of affinity, except between individuals in the direct 
line of descent or ascent (cf. Plat. Xam, 838) ; 
there is, however, some indication that law and 
public opinion were not in accord in this matter 
(Aristoph. Progs ^ 1081). 

It follows from the above that even considerable disparity 
of age cannot have been generally regarded as an obstacle to 
maniage. The elder Demosthenes arranged that his five-year- 
old daughter should marry his nephew orav ^Ai/ctav exji, ex- 
plained as signifying in ten years’ time (Dem. xxvii. 6). The 
wife of Ischomachos was not fifteen years old at the time of 
her marriage (Xen. Cb!c. vii. 6). The relatively early age at 
which girls became nubile in the climate of Greece is to be 
remembered.1 The Gortynian Code pronounces a girl nubile 
at twelve years of age ; in Athens the lower limit was perhaps 
fourteen.^ The husband must at least have passed his Soicc- 
fiaa-Mf i.e.t he must be turned eighteen. It seems to have been 
the rude that the husband should be a good deal senior to the 
wife ; and this was approved by the philosophers.s Inequality 
of social position was felt to be a more serious obstacle to 
marriage than mere disparity in age ; but neither this senti- 
ment itself nor the consequences of its violation are specially 
Athenian (cf. Amtoph. Clouds, 41 f. ; .^ch. Prom. Vinet, 890 : 
t6 KT^eva-aL koB' iavrov apicrrevei. fioKptp). The point lay in the 
fact that, in historical times, a wife brought a dowry mth her, 
which sometimes had the effect of maMng her the dominant 
partner in the household. 

3 . Choice of wife. — In the selection of a partner 
neither bridegroom nor bride had much voice ; 
the respective parents arranged the match—often 
with the aid of a match-maker {‘jrpojuLvifjarpLa). More- 
over, the Athenian bridegroom had little oppor- 
tunity of making his bride’s acquaintance, or 
even of seeing her, before marriage, unless she 
was a near relative, owing to the strict con- 
ventions under which Athenian women in general 
lived— more strict, apparently, than those which 
obtained in the rest or Greece ^ (see art. Family 
[Greek]). 

4 . Betrothal. — By Attic law betrothal (iyy^fis) ® 
was the indispensable condition of valid marriage, 
except in the case of an ‘ heiress ’ (^kXT^pos), vmo 
was, of course, claimed before the Archon by 
the next-of-kin (cf. Is. vi, 14 : ^ iyyvridelcav Kark 
rhv vbjMov ^ iiridiKaa-detaap j see art. INHERITANCE 
[Greek]). Failing the formal ceremony of iyyi^crist 
illegitimacy attached to the issue of the marriage. 
It was simply a contract made between the suitor 
(or Ms father or guardian) and the person who as 
xiJptos had legal authority over the woman, viz. 
her father, full brother, paternal grandfather, or 

of. Od. X. 6 f. (sons^and daughters of Aiolos)— on which a schol. 
remarks : apyacov edo9 rb avvoiKt^eiv aSek<^oik. xal 0 Zti>s dSekt^jj 
ovcrn crvvoiKet rp Of. also Paus, iv. ii. 3. According to 

Phil. Jud. de Spec. Leg. ii. 779, the Spartan law just reversed 
the Athenian. See Plat. Rep. v. 461 B, and H. Richards, in CIR 
iv. [1890] 6 ; Hruza, Polygamic und PelWcat, p. 169 f. 

1 Soranus, tra-O. yvv, iv. 20 ; rb 6k eppyjvov im^aCveTM to ttp'otov 
Trepi rh TecrcrapeaSexarov eros koto, to irkeiorov ore kuI to xai 

rb $ioyKOvcr$at. Tobs /utaovobs. 

3 Deduced from P. Bias’s restoration of Aristotle^ Ath. Pol, 
Ivi. 7 : p.io66i 6b koI tovs oIkov 9 r^v hp^avS>v koX rm ewt/eXCifpwv, 
6 ms op Tts TCTTapJotKatSeie^Tts yivyfreu, Por the early age at which 
girls were married at Troezen, see Arist. Pol. 18S6a, with W. L. 
Newman’s note (The Polities 0/ Aristotle, iii. [Oxford, 1902] 464). 

3 Of. Ar. Pol. 1836a ; $tb rcis pep koporrei mpi r^v twv bkTM- 

Kot^eKO. irSiV Tikiniav arv$«vypyvai, tovs 6’ eirrcl Ktu rpcaKovra^ iu 
rocrovr^ y6p oxfiA^ovaC re rot$ Strrcu, lau irpir 

TTj*' TTovkav T^s TeKVOTTOttas ovyfcaTaj3ijfr€Tai tois ypowis evKatpus, 
Sometimes, however, the husband was very young (cf. Dem. 
xl. 4 : avvifiri ydp /lot SerfBevTOS rov irarpos oxTU/ccuSeKeTY) yiiiuLou). 
Hesiod (Worhs and Pays, 695 f.) recommends a man to marry 
at about 80, the woman^at 18 or 19. Plato, Bsp. y. 460 B, 
says: ip* oiv troi SwSoKet perpioe vp($vo9 axp-^s ri eiKotriv errj 
yvvatKi, avSpl Si ra rpiaxovra ; Cf. Solon, fr. 14. 

4 Hence the curious expression in Xen. CEc. vii. 10 : ewel vSti 
fioi xupoi^eijs Koi brertdaarevTO, * after she was accustomed to 
my ^nd, that is, was tamed,’ used by Ischomachos of his girl-, 
wife. 

6 The form byyuijo-ts is used by Isseus only in iii 68 : ,t3^v /ww- 
TvpCav irepl t^s ffyyvTjo-etos tijs yvvatK6s. Elsewhei’e he uses ffie 
form iyy&ii (and so Dem. xlvi. 18;. Plat. Laws, 774 E; Hyper, 
iii. (v.) 16). But modern writers have in general agreed to use 
the form «yyiJijtrts in reference to betrothal, and so^restrict the 
form eyyi?n to signify ‘ pledge * or ‘ surety,’ which is, in fact, its 
ordinary significance. The verb Syyvav is used of ffie KiSpios of 
the woman, iyyvSurBai (mid.) of the suitor, and eyyvacrBat (pass.) 
of the woman ; bat last use is not common, its place bein^ 
taken by periphrases with the noun iyywj or the adj. eyywjnj 
(Wyse, on Isaeus, iii 4), ^ 
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legally constituted guardian.^ It was essentially 
a family ceremony (although regulated by law)® 
at which, besides the principals, relatives and 
other v/itnesses were present, in numbers corre- 
sponding to the social distinction of the parties 
(cf. Is. ili. 18 : 6 iih ycLp iyyvciv els rbv rpird' 

\avTov oXkov, <!&y riju d5€X</>?)i^, diaTrparrbfAevoi 

TtjXLKavra fiiprvpa Tapelvai airrtp Trpoore‘trOL^<raTo), 
Nothing, however, is said in any passage as to the 
presence of the woman, which* certainly was not 
legally necessary, any more than her consent to 
the match; in point of law she was simply the 
object of a purely business arrangement or barter 
between her /ciJpios and the suitor. Of the for- 
malities necessary or usual we Icnow nothing, 
Herodotus, in his account of the wooing of Aga- 
riste of Sicyon, seems to preserve in part the verbal 
formula of the Athenian marriage-contract in the 
5th cent. B.c.® It is strange that there is no allu- 
sion to any written record of the contract, at any 
rate at Athens, where, indeed, there was much 
laxity in this regard ; hut it is hard to believe that 
the proceedings were pixrely oral — more especially 
as it was at the that the dowry agreed 

upon was actually paid, or agreements entered 
into as to its future payment.^ 

It should be dear from the above that the use of the term 
‘ betrothal ' as a rendering of the Greek term eyyvij<ris 
is simply by way of analogy and in default of a more appropriate 
word. For the essentlds of a modem betrothal, namely (1) 
free consent of the woman, and (2) that the act takes place 
between the two individuals who so declare their will and in- 
tention, without any necessary intervention of third parties, 
are entirely lacking in the Athenian ceremony. The origin of 
the latter ‘lies in the primitive marriage by purchase, and 
Athenian law did as a matter of fact select this primitive ele- 
ment, namely, the formal validity of the compact preparatory 
to the surrender (exSoens) of the woman, rather than the for- 
malities of the consequent nuptials, as decisive in regard to the 
all-imporbant question as to tlie legitimacy of the offspring. It 
does not appear that the wedding ceremonies and home-bring- 
ing of the bride had actually any legal significance, except as the 
natural and public consequences of the formal private contract ; 
and, just because these were the natural and normally inevitable 
consequences, Athenian jury-courts, so far as our knowledge 
goes, were never called upon to decide at what precise moment 
the status of marriage became actual, or what was the precise 
juristic significance of the ydfiot in which the suitor asserted 
the rights bestowed upon him by virtue of the marriage contract 

The question, therefore, which has been debated,® 
as to whether iyyvrjffLs was an act of l)etrothal or 
affiancing preceding marriage, or was not rather 
tlie beginning of the married state itself — the first 
and most important of the ceremonies of the 
wedding-day, and actually constituti^^e of marriage 
per w—seems to receive its solution through purely 

1 Of. law quoted in Dera. xlvl 18 : av iyyvyjaji cttI SiKatoif 

iifLOLpra tlvoL rra^p ^ OfMMrarwp i) rdinros 6 irpof n-arpds, 

(K TaiJrw ciJ'Oi yvijonovr. 

3 Of. Jiyper. iii. (V.) 16 oAAa ovk aW;^pTj<re T<y vofioOert} rb 
eyyinjeTivai ■njv ywaiiea iiirb toO irarpbv y tov ooeA-^ov, a\\' iypa^e 
Biapp^Srpf ev viipiw, ktX. ; Bern. xlvi. 18 : (TKe^avSe rolvvv /eat 
TOyj v 6 /iOV 9 , wap’ t&f KtKevov<rc ray eyyvas Trotet/reat, ktA. 

3 Herod, vi, 130 : * tw fig MeyaK\4L eyyvw rratfia t>jv 

eVV ’Ayaptem^y wiftoio-t Toi<ri ‘A 0 rivaC(av,* t^apxvov 8 k kyyvS.<r$ki 
iityaxKkog e/ecKvpwxo o yipo^ K^eta-flevei. 

4 pem, xli. 6 : /oaprvpar irape^opai roi>9 wopayet'o/xeVous, or' 
riyyva. /tot HoXvevxros rtjv fivyarepa ewl rerTopoKowa fivatg. In 
the island of Myconos, in Macedonian times, public record was 
made of the amouTit of the dowry. See inscr, 817 in W. Ditteu- 
bergeri S^if.®, Leipzig, lSSS-1901, where the entries are of the 
tiTie Xworparos t>;i* ^vyorepa Hovdip’ h'rfyyvTjtrev *^irapxl8ei. km 
TTpolxa eScoKf ^tXtoc xal rpuLKovias fipaxjads . , , apyvpCov 
Sk rrpotre&rjKeu eKttrbtf Spa^fta^ ecrSiiv fie renpripkvrfv biaKOtrCm* 

SpaxpSiv, See E. Dareste, B, Haussoullier, and T. Reinach, 
Hecueil des inscr, jurU. greeqtm, i tFaria, 1805] 48!. 

6 Yet eyydwts as such did notmve either party an action for 
specific fulfilment (in spite of the assertion to the contrary 
by Partsch, GrieehischfiS BUrgseha^tarechtt p. 49, relring 
upon .^Elian, Var. Hist. vi. 4\ Action for breach of promise of 
marriage was unknown in Athens. But, if the dowry had been 
paid, the xvpnK of the woman could recover it with interest 
(Dcm. xxvu.^7X 

« Especially by Ilruza, who sums up his position (Khebegr. 
nach mtt. p. 40) thus: *Sie (fc’yyuijo't?) ist kein bios priU 

lutratoriscber Akt, wie di« SjKmsalien, sondeni die Ehebegriinfi- 
onjf seibet. ware die eyyjJi^cris nur ein Verlobnis, so musste 
noch die JShe durch eiaen besonderen Akt begrundet 
Wden. Davon ist aber niohts uberiiefert.’ 


historical considerations. Primarily and origin- 
ally, the ceremony of 4yyi!hj(rts was a literal putting 
of the woman by her ki'plos into the hands of the 
suitor for price paid, the interval between the strik- 
ing of the bargain and exercise of conjugal rights 
{ydfios) being filled by the leading home of the 
newly-purchased bride. This home-leading, being 
that part of the entire transaction which was of a 
striking and necessarily public character, came to 
possess ever increasing social significance, while 
at the same time it was the moment at which re- 
ligion intervened to invest the ceremonies with its 
own special solemnities, whether of a prophylactic 
or of a prognostic sort. The whole mass oi cere- 
monial, of infinite variety, and of very various 
degrees of consciously realized import, which con- 
stitutes the actual procedure of marriage, in its 
social and non -juristic sense, interesting and im- 
portant as it is for the student of anthropology, 
can he ^ven here only in barest outline. 

S. V^dding ceremonies.— The Greek ydfios was 
essentially a religious ceremony (r^os),^ covering 
the deportation of the bride from her parents* 
house into that of her husband. The month 
TaiM7j\i(i)p (Jan.-Peb.) was generally selected, and 
Greek custom seems to have prescribed in general 
the winter season as proper for maniage ; and the 
speculations of the philosophers were in accord (cf. 
Arist. PoL iv. (vii.) 14 = 1335a : rots db v€pl r^v ^pap 
XP^POis ws oi TToXXol x/>^^rai /co-Xws xai pvp, oplcrapres 
XeipQpos T^v (rvpavTdap iroiet<r$ai rtt^rriv). The bride 
dedicated to various deities {$^ol ya/n'i^Xioi) her girlish 
toys and other gifts, and more especially her maiden 
tresses, now .sliorn (Pollux, iii. 38, says that before 
marriage girls oliered their hair to Hera, Artemis, 
and the Pates; cf. Hesych. s,v. yd/Mtap The 

most important pre-nuptial ceremony was that of 
the bath {\ovrpbp pvix<pLKbv) at Athens the water 
must be fetched from the Kallirrhoe (Thuc. ii. 16), 
tail water- jars of peculiar shape (Kovrpotpdpoi) being 
used for the purpose — which it was also the cus- 
tom to set up on the tomb of those dying before 
marriage.'* 

The order of the details of the nuptial ceremonies 
is not certainly known, and doubtless varied accord- 
ing to the locality. A feast was given in the house 
of the father of the bride, thus securing publicity 
of the event, for the guests were really witnesses 
(Bern. XXX. 21 ; Is, viii. 18).® Associated with this 
was the unveiling of the bride (the dvaKaKvirr^pia). 

1 Of. Pollux, iii. 38 : Kal r^Ao9 o yajao; eieoXecro* xal riXeioi oi 
yeya/i-g/efiTes* Sid rovro xal ''Hpa reXeca, rj ^vyia. l^e Danaids, 
Who, in pseudo-Plato, Axioch. 678 E, are areXns, are rS>v av 
fiepvTyj.4vii>v in Pans. x. xxxi. 9. The sacrifice prdiminary to a 
wedding was called irporeX^La, and the first night was the vv^ 
fivoTiKT^. Of. J. E. Harrison, * The Meaning of the Word reXern.* 
m OlR xxviii. [1914) 36f. 

^ 3 Of. Pans. II. XXXii. 1 : kxaxmi irap$4vos irXoxctpov airoxetpeTaC 
oi [sc. HippOlytOS] n-pb ydfiov, xeipapevT] fie aviB-qx^v es tov vabv 
if>4pova‘a, at Tl'Oezen ; r. Xliii. 4 : KcdSeorrqxe Bk rat? xopais wpbf 

TO TW 'l<f>iv6ri^ pp^pa 7rpo(r<f>4peiv vpb ydpov xai avdpxftrBat riav 
rpixvp, at Megara ; he compares the Delian custom (for which 
cf. Herod, iv. 34) ; n. xxxiii. 1 : xaTva’njtraTO fie xaXrais Tpoi^-qviuiv 
vapQ4poi9 kvariBivai irp'o ydpov r^v ^uvqv rg *A6rfy^ rn ’ATraTovpto, 
See J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Descr. of Greece, London, 1898, iu. 
279 f. For the dedication of the girdle or pCrpo) to Aphro- 

dite, see Theocr. xx\ii. 65 ; Mosch, ii. 73. 

3 InTroas the bride bathed in the river, saying kap4 pov, S/ca- 
ttavSpe, Tijv w^OevCav ^ASschiuBB, JSpict. 16). ' See M. P. Hilsson, 
Grieehiseke Feste, Leipzig, 190ff, p. 366 f. We must be content 
here with bare reference to the strange survival, apparently, of 
pre-nuptial defloration, in the island of Naxos, to which allusion 
is made in the opening lines of the recently discovered frag, of 
the AiUa of OalUmachos (flxyrh. Pap. vii. [1910] 15 f. : ^5w xaX 
xo^p^ vc^94vof wvdva.ro | r4Bp,iov ixiXrve vpopvp^^f-ou vvvov 
hivom j apvvvL r^v rdXiv iraifil viv a|a<fit^aXet) about which much 
literature has gathered; see A. Puech, RSQ xxiii. [1910] 256 f. ; 
S>. E. Stuart. Cms. Pkilol., CJhicago, vi. [19113 802 f . ; C. Bonner, 
ib. 402 f. ; K. Kuiper, RBG xxv. [1912] 318 f. 

4 Of. Item. Xliv, 18 TeAewro rbi* ^iov . . ayapoe rl rodrov 
irrip^ioyi XvTpo(^6por ii^dvrqxev cn-t t«? toO ’Apytafiov rdiltot (see 
also § SO); P. Wolters, ‘Eotfigurige Lntrophoros,* in ifUth. 
arch. Ingt. Ath. xvi. [3891] 371 f. 

5 Of. the story of the unfortunate affair of Orgilaos at Delphi 
given iu Plutarch, Rsip. gerend. proee. 32 ; cf. Arist. Pol, vii. 
(v.}4«1303d. 
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The procession accompanying the bride 
to her new home took place in the evening, by 
torchlight, the Hyraenaios song being meanwhile 
sung to the piping of flutes (see the description of 
the scene on the Shield of Achilles in IL xviii. 
491 f.). The bride was introduced to the hearth 
amid showers of dates, figs, and other sweetmeats 
(Karax^cffiaTa).^ 

In Sparfca a survival of the primitive capture of the bride lay 
in the custom of the bridegroom taking his bride from her 
mother's arms with simulated violence (Plut. Lyc. 15 ; Dion. 
Hal. ii. 80). For other survivals see M. P. Nilsson, ‘ Die Grund- 
lagen des spartanischen Lebens,’ in Klio, xii. [1912] 308 f. ; E. 
Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos, Berlin, 1910. 

6 . Bride-price. — In primitive times, remarks 
Aristotle, men bought their wives [PoL ii. 8 = 
1268 & ; cf. Plato, LawSf 841 D). The Epic con- 
tains frequent mention of the bride-price {Uva)y 
normally calculated in oxen, paid by the suitor to 
the bride’s father. Ifc must sometimes have hap- 
pened, even in very early times, and under a 
general system of marriage by purchase, that a 
father must give something to boot with his 
daughter in order to secure the desired son-in-law. 
The economic factor, the relation between popula- 
tion and food-supply, may have contributed largely 
to establish the custom of dower in place of the 
bride-price. In historical times, at any rate, the 
bride-price has been wholly replaced by the dowry 
given to and with the girl by her parents. 

The Epic contains evidence of the transition stages. Of 
Andromache it is said that Hector took her from her father’s 
house, * having given bride-price untold ' {11. xxii. 472).2 Of the 
slain Iphidamas it is said that he fell ‘ far from his bride, of 
whom he had known no joy, and much had he given for her’ 
{11. xL 242 f. ; he saw no return for his expenditure of 100 kine). 
In order to appease Achilles, Agamemnon offers to let him have 
a daughter of his free {II. ix. 146 f.)— nay, more, to give a 
present with her (e^cb S' ewl fieO^ta Swerw ( rroAAA otrer' oviru 
res ey iir^StaKV BvyarpC) ; 3 cf, Od. vii. 314, xx. 342, 

Ultimately the eSpa come to be a dowry given by her parents 
to the bride—perhaps through a transition stage in which the 
bride-price received from the suitor was used wholly or in part 
to equip the bride and to furnish the feast.4 In the Odyssey the 
two systems are both found ; e.g., in Od. ii. 63, 'lieaptov, «s k’ 
avros efiSv(S<raiTo Stivarpo, the meaning is ‘give for the bride, 
price ’(cf. Od. xvi. 77, 391 f., xix. 629); but in Od. i. 271t.^Od. 
li. 196 f., oZ 6e ydfiov retilovci Kal aprvviova-tv leSva j troMd jaoA', 
otraa «ot/ce iratSbs lo-ecrSat, a dowry given by the parents 

is meant, just as by Pindar and Euripides eSvovis usedas equiva* 
lent to ^eppyj.^ 

7 . The dowry.— In historical titnes, in Athens, 
the marriage settlement or dowry ( 7 rpo/|, 

was almost a criterion of honourable marriage as 
distinguished from concubinage ; for the freedom 
of divorce allowed by Athenian law to the husband 
made the position of a portionless wife very pre- 
carious (cf. Is. iii. 28 : dpyipLop iroXKip piRXKov 6 

iyyvQv dicofioXoyi^craTO ct.Mp irl rg ywaiKlj iva 
iKelptp y^voiTO ftgdltas dsraW&rretrdai, 6ir6re /SoiJAoiro, 

1 The marriage was followed by some ceremony or act for 
which the technical and^ffxed phrase yafiTpUav wrip rrjs 
ywaiKOs T04ff ifipdr^tnv eltr^epeeu (cf, ,I3. iii. 79» viii. 18; Dem. 
Ivii. 43). This has beeh variously interoreted by both ancients 
and modems as an introduction or enrolment of the wife among 
the members of her husband’s ^parpCa, or as a banquet, sacrifice, 
or donation (see Wyse, Isceus, p. 363). 

2 Of. It. xvi. 178, 190 ; Od, xi, 282. It is clear from Od. xv. 
367 that the eSva were given to the parents, not to the bride. 
Hence is explained the term used in It. xviii. .598, TrapSeVot aA^e. 
crCBoLcu, ‘ realizing a high price in oxen ' (see G, Murray, iZwe 0 / 
the Greek Eyic^ Oxford, 1911, p. 1S5 f.). In Od. viii. 318 f. there 
is talk of gelling the price of a ‘ bad bargain ' refunded. In It. 
xiii. 366 Othryoneus receives Cassandra drdeSvov, but gives 
serrice in war in lieu of bride-price. 

3 Leaf in his note on this passage prefers to see in it an 
example of an intermediate stage, in which the ttva. are given 
by the suitor to the bride herself, and may be increased by gifts 
from her parents, the word pciXta being the technical term for 
such additional gifts (cf . 11. xxii. 61). The example quoted from 
Od. vi. 159 as an illustration of this intermediate stage (‘ loading 
thee with gifts') is not in point, the meaning being ‘prevail over 
other suitors with offers,’ sc. to the parents of the girl 

4 Such a transition stage would enable us to explain the diflB- 
cult expre^ion in It. xiii; 882 : (avp<bfMda) djn6l yd/j<a, iwel ov 
roe ieSvftwal Kweoi etpev, where hBviarai is by Leaf translated 
* match-makers,* * marriage-brokers,’ or (Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
tor., London, 18S®) * exacters of gifts of wooing.' It means ‘ one 
who makes a profit out of the e6m.’ 

5 See on this development P. Oauerj<?rtm4f»*affs» der Homer- 
kriiHfit Leipzig, 1909, p. 286 f. 


rijs yvpaiKSs). lustauces, indeed, are found where 
no settlement Avas made ; in the lower classes the 
amount must ahvays have been trivial. Moreover, 
no legal obligation to provide a dowry can be 
proved for the father,^ just as for brothers also the 
obligation to doAver sisters suitably and not suffer 
them to groAv old unmarried was moral, not legal 
(Lys. xiii. 45).® 

The dowry did not become the husband’s pro- 
perty, but he enjoyed the usufruct ; ^ he was 
generally required to mortgage real estate as 
security (drorZjaT^jua) for its eventual repayment.^ 
If the capital sum Avas not to he paid at once, 
either because the Avoman’s /cOpios had not enough 
ready money or because her husband could not give 
adequate security for the whole sum, interest upon 
the outstanding balance was paid to the husband 
according to agreement (Dem. xli. 6 ; Inscr. jurid. 
grecques, i, 133 f.). All these arrangements were 
made before Avitnesses (cf, Bern. xxx. 9, 21), but 
were not put in documentary form before an official 
and published, as at Myconos and Tenos ; at Athens 
the permanent stone record of the mortgage was 
deemed sufficient safeguard of the rights of the 
parties. Naturally all this implied the necessity 
of keei)ing clearly distinct the property of husband 
and wife (cf. Dem. xlvii, 67, liii. 28); neither 
Athens nor, so far as our knoAvledge goes, the rest 
of Greece ibiows community of property between 
husband and wife, in spite of the recommendations 
Df philosophers.® It is clear that the Athenian 
dowry system, which was probably that of Greece 
in general, tended to maintain the connexion of 
the "wife Avith her father’s family ; the wife did 
not, as in eai'ly Rome, become once for all a mem- 
ber of her husband’s family (Dion. Hal. ii. 25). 

(a) Amount of dotcry.— According to Plutarch, 6 a law of 
Solon limited the size of dowries at Athens ; but this, if ever 
enforced, was certainly obsolete in the 4th cent, b.o., and was, 
in fact, virtually abrogated by the law fixing the minimum 
amount to be settled on a poor en-i'xAijpos by her next-of-kin— 
a law which equally passed as Solonian (Dem. xllii. 54). Hip. 
ponicus, the richest Athenian of his time, gave his daughter 
ten talents on her marriage with Alcibiaaes (Pluto Ale. 8). 
The father of Demosthenes the orator, with a property esti- 
mated at fourteen talents, gave a dowry of Wo talents (Dem. 
xxvii. 6). The orators contain mention of dowries ranging 
from ten minm to more than 100 mince. Athenian mortgage- 
pillars, set upon property pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of dowries, show sums ranging from 300 to 4600 drachma 
(6000 dretehmoet or 60 minoe-1 talent); but it is noWertain, 
under the circumstances, that these sums constitute the whole 
dowry. The regmter from Myconos (Srd cento B.c.)shows amounts 
varying from 700 drachmee to 14,000 drachmae {Ins&r. jurid. 
greegueSt i. 48 ; Dittenberger, 8yll.\ 817). The widow of the 
rich banker Pasion received three talents (Dem. xlv. 28, 36 : 

1 A father might settle a dowry on his daughter by will (Lys. 
xxxii, 6), but was not obliged to make this provision ; failing 
which, a daughter had no legal claim on his estate. The Code of 
Oortyn is more liberal, giving daughters a legal claim to one- 
half of a brother's share, in lieu of a dowry— -an already portioned 
daughter having no further claim. That is to say, at Gortyn 
there was lepl obligation to dower, Ephoros. as quoted by 
Strabo, p. 4I», <f>epp^ icrrCvf olv <6<rt, to rov 

aZeX(f)ov p-eptBos, attributes the Gortynian rule to Crete generally, 
and may be correct in so doing. 

2 The nearest male relative of a poor cttiicAtjpos or BijrTa, was 
under legal obligation either to marry her himself or to portion 
her on a scale fixed by law (Is. i. 39 ; law in Dem. xliii. 54). 
Contempt of the law was possibly construed as Kdjcwtris eiri- 
icXijpcop, involving partial dnpia. 

8 Hence Euripides makes Aledea complain that women have 
to buy a husband {Med. 230 f.). 

4 Harpocr. xxx. 16 : Jhltodecrap Se oZ rore, el yvvatKL yapovpepy 
BiSoiep ol vpo<rqKOvres, alrdtp irapd tov avSpbs Sxnrep h^xopiv rt 
Trjs TTpoiKos d^iovy dlov oIklop ^ x'^P^ov. A mortgage-stone (Spos) 
was set up on the pledged property, with an inscription of l^e 
following t 3 np« : ''Opos X^piov jcal olfCta$ diroripryxo. TrpotKbs Hv^o- 
oTpdret Mej'oA.KOv *A,va<f>Kv<rrCov XXX {i.e. 3000 droohmcei see 
£. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introd. to Gre^ .Epigraphy t 
pt. ii., The Insffr. of Attiea, Cambridge, 1906, p..497; Ditten- 
berger, Syll.^, 818). 

B Cf. Plut. Prcec. conj. 20. 

3 Plut. Sol. 20. See the explanation given by G. Glotz, La 
SoUdariti de la famiUe dans le droU enminel en Qriee, Paris, 
1904,^ p. 330 f. Plato, in Laws, 7420, lays doum the principle 
ya/jtovpra. xal ixStwpra f^jr oOv SiSovaL fdjre BtyeerBcu vpoiKa 
TO v'opdirav jaijS* •Sfvrevtm' (cf. 774 X>). The vofios wept ttjs 
vpoiKOs (Dem. xl. 19) has not been preserved. 
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7 rpo<m 0 ei 5 Trpotka 6<njv ovScls twv t) 5 iro^et ^acVcrat; cf. 
Menander, UepiKetpo/iei^, Oxyfh^ Pup, ii. 211, line 40, where the 
father promises three talents dowry, to tlie lover’s great con- 
tent). Apparently there was at Athens no law on the subject, 
but 111 other places it was found necessary to fix a legal maxi- 
mum in order to prevent exti'avagant dowries ; e.^., at Massalia 
the maximum was fixed at 100 xpvtrot, with an additional five 
Ypvffot for clothes, and five for ornaments (Strabo, p. 181). The 
Min of the Gortynian Code, in fixing a daughter’s share in her 
father’s estate, was probably rather to curtail dowries than to 
extend women’s rights. The general tendency in the 4th cent., 
at any rate, was to give large dowries ; and this in Sparta, as 
Aristotle remarks, was in part responsible for the concentration 
of property in the hands of women and their preponderant 
influence in the State (Arlst. PoZ. ii. 9»1270<i eorn fii /eal^Twv 
vvvatkwv (TX^Sbv rijt TrdloTjs irevrs fiepStv ra Svo, rav r* 

iiTLKktjpiav rroW&v yivofiivav, koX 5ta rb vpolKOS StSovcu /leyoAas ; 
cf. Plut. AgiSt 4, 7). 

(J) Befund of dowry, — In Athens the dowry 
usually consisted of a sum of money, rarely of 
real estate (cf. Plut. Aristid, 27).^ The bride’s 
trousseau, however, was in some cases valued and 
expressly reckoned in the dowry, so that its 
equivalent was recoverable from the husband — 
obhei*wise it was held to be a free gift of the xiJptos, 
and was not recoverable (cf. Is. iii. 35, viii. 8 ; see 
note in Wyse, p. 314). 

Whilst the union continued, the dowry could 
not be withdrawn j but, upon dissolution of mar- 
riage on the initiative or either party® or by 
mutual agreement, it must be refund^ to the 
woman’s xiJptos. It is usually held, however, that 
in case of the wife’s adultery restitution was not 
enforceable upon her repudiation ; but there is no 
sufficient evidence of this exception.® The prin- 
ciples observed are; (1) rupture of union inter 
mvos compels restitution of the dowry, the exist- 
ence of issue being immaterial; and (2) rupture 
by death of either party compels restitirtion, if 
there is no issue; if there is issue, the children 
benefit, except when the widow (mother) exercises 
her option of going hack with her dowry to her 
father’s house. Thus the dowry follows the wife, 
or goes to her children.”* 

’Kie Code of Gorfeyn shows that there, as at Athens, the 
wife’s dowry was not merged in the family estate, and it was 
forbidden to the husband to sell or mortgage her property ; 
for in case of dissolution of marriage the wife returned to her 
own family, taking with her her dowry, together with half 
the increase thereof, and half the fruits of her own labour, 
as well as five staters if the husband was to blame for the 
separation. On the other hand, the interests of the husband’s 
family were protected by the provision that he might nob 
make anj' la^er donation than 100 staters to his wife, nor 
might a son make a larger gift to his mother— the intention 
being the same in both cases, namely, to prevent absorption 
of the husband’s estate by the wife, for all such gifts belonged 
to her absolutely. If her husband predeceased her, she might, 
If she chose to remarry, take her own property out of his estate 
into that of her second husband ; the existence of issue was 
01 ^ so far material that, if there were children, she was 
limited to taking her dowry and such donation as her husband 
might have made within the legal limit aforesaid, and in the 
presence of three adult male witnesses. If there were no 
children, she might take, in addition to her dowry, half the 
fruits of her own labour, and half the produce in the house— 
the balance going to her dead husband’s heirs-at-law. If she 
did not wish to remarry, her property remained in her own 
hands until she died, and then it was divided among her 
children ; she enjoyed, therefore, a more independent position 
than the Athenian widow, whose property, in similar cirouin- 

lOf. Dittenberger, SylL^y 826; *Byn<Toiie riie Kk€Ofi6pTov 
Swarpoi vb x<‘>piov (insor. from Syroa). 

2 Dem. lix. 62 ; jcara rhv vdjxov 6s tceXeiiei «di/ awoireiiurn twv 
yvvaKKo^jvmUSovcu. rjriv vpolKa* iw iwia. oj^Aots 

roKo^peiP Ktu a-iTQU sis t^^iov tlveti StKotraerdat virip ttJs yuvatKos 
Tip Kvpup, i.e., alimony at the rote of 18 per cent interest upon 
the dowry was re(Joverable from a recaldtranb husband (cf. 
Is. iii. 8, 36, ii 0). 

» Certainly nob to be proved for Athens in the 4ih cent B.o., 
by inference from the Ephesian Inscr. of the 2nd cent (Ditten- 
berger, 510. 00) ; 7 } ■y»j#*amsxal6ta\v5«vres htj atroSeSwieao-t 
ras <f>epvd.s ovaae avoSorove sard. Tbv v<Sjuiov— even if ttiat will 
prove anything at all (see T. Thalheim, lehrlmeh der grUch. 
HechtsaltertiiJTusr^, Freiburg i. B., 1895, p. 103). 

* Cf. L^Mitteis, Reichsreoht wid Votkkeeht in denSstl, Prov, 
des riim. Kaiserreiehs, Leipzig, 1891, p. 282; ‘Die vom Vater 
bestellte Mitgift enthiilt eine Erbabflndung der Tochter’; cf. 
Plato, JjsnoSf. xi. 923 D, E ; orto S' Slp tS>v vt«<ur wripxfpv oTkos 
iS, ^ WjMtv TPVTw TWP di/yarpt t« waih-ws 4 

V eyyeywjJiwVos «s ierojuepos /tif vi/uitv H av uA, 


stances, passed into the hands of the eldest son as soon as he 
came of age. 

Under the Gortynian Code, if the wife died before her hus- 
band, having had no children, her next-of-kiii was entitled 
to recover her dowry, with the half of its fruits and half of 
the work of her bands ; but, if the widower was left with 
children, he had the management and use of his dead wife’s 
property until he died or remarried, in which cases it went to 
her children.i 

8. Dissolution of marriage. — Dissolution of 
marriage in Athens was easily effected. The 
husband’s power of repudiation was unfettered by 
any legal conditions or formalities. He simply 
sent the woman, with her dowry, back to her 
father’s house. A prudent man would, as usual, 
summon witnesses, but need not do so (Lys. xiv. 
28). "When the wife sought a separation, she 
I must lodge with the Arenon t6 rijs dvoXei^l/stas 
ypdfifM (Plut. Ale, 8; Andoc. iv. 14: dTroXivetp, 
ikdoOffav Tpbs rbv dpxovra xard rbp vbfiov) ; but 
nothing is known of the procedure. Against a 
wife proved guilty of adultery the husband was 
compelled by law to use his right of repudiation, 
condonation of the offence being visited with 
drt/ufa (Dem. lix. 87). On the other hand, it is 
certain that adultery of the husband gave the 
wife no legal right or divorce,® and it is probable 
that it was not generally regarded as sufficient 
ground of separation.® It is evident that the 
possession of a dowry must have been a strong 
protection to the wife against a husband’s caprice, 
and in many households must have made her 
virtually mistress of the situation. 

Two special features call for remark in this con- 
nexion. It was competent for husband and wife 
to agree to a mutual dissolution of marriage in 
order that another more congenial union might be 
made. Thus Pericles so parted from his wife with 
her consent, to take Aspasia (Plut. Per, 24).^ 
Again, the operation of the laws respecting heir- 
esses (iirlKXrjpoi) often, according to Is. iii. 64, 
severed husband and wife (see Inheritance 
[Greek], vol. vii. p. 304), The latter occasion of 
dissolution of marriage differs from the first- 
mentioned in that it came about as the result of 
an apjplication to a court of law by the next-of-kin 
as claimant (iinStKaala), In all other cases there 
is no sufficient evidence that any public legal pro- 
cedure was in use, for even the wife’s ap^ication 
to the Archon does not seem to have been more 
than an application or formal notice to him in 
camera. It is doubtful whether the biKig dTo\d\l/sm 
and the bUrj dTroTr^/i^ews, which are said to have 
been available for husband and wife respectively, 
as if a sort of suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights, are not mere figments.® 

1 For comparison of the Gortynian regulations with the later 
regulations in the East (‘jenem spatgriechischen Stadtrecht, 
WMcbes man heute falschlicb als syrisohes Rechtsbuch diag- 
nosticirt,’ p. 240) see Mitteis, p. 230 ff. 

2 Athenian sentiment on this matter was verj^ far removed 

from the position of Arist. ^'c. i. 4 s 1814a : uinrep iKenv xat d^* 
eoTtov (OS yjKLora Sec aSiKciv aSiKia Si dvSpbs at S^pci^e 

crwov<rcat -yiyvduevou ; cf. Pol. iv, (vii.) 16 *= 13356 ; Plato, 
£aws, 784 E. ‘Dass die Ehe dem Manne keine Treupflicht 
auferl^e, gehdrt zu den Grundmerkmalen der antiken Ehe 
gegenuber iunseren Anschauungen und Rechtseinrichtungen ' 
(Hruza, p. ^). 

5 According to Herod, v. S9, at Sparta barrennew was 
good ground for divorce, at any rate for the royal house ; cf. 
vi. 61. 

4 Other exaniples : Dem.^ xxxvL 28 f. ; Is. ii. 6 f., 9 ; KaiteCvri to 
uxv Trpunop ovS* ij^eerxero avrov Aeyovros, frpo^vros Se tov yp^vov 
fi6\K iireicrBri' k(u ovrtos eKScSofiev OLvTrnv ; cf. the case of Proto- 
luachos who, becoming entitled to a rich heiress, persuaded his 
wife to agree to a dissolution and fresh marriage (Dem. Ivii. 41). 
In Thuru, according to Diod. xii. IS, freedom of divorce was 
limited by a law forbidding the person to whom the divorce was 
due to xriarry one younger than the origin^ partner. 

® The SOetf irpoLKoe or Siiai ortrov, suits brought by the woman’s 
Kvpeos for liie restitution of her dowry or payment of interest 
thereon, protected the woman’s interests in respect of aliment. 
From this it follows that a woman who married without a dowry 
was in practically the same position as a iraAAaKjj, and had no 
protection whatever against a husband’s caprice short of actual 
violence to her person. 
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^ Widows. — The Athenian regulations con- 
ceniing widows were as follows. If there were no 
children, bom or adopted, the widow must return 
with her dowry to her father’s house ; she must, as 
a rule, if of suitable age, maiuy again in accordance 
with the wishes of her dead husband or those of 
her Kjjpios (Is. viii. 8). If there were children, she 
might remain in her husband’s house, where she 
passed under the authority of her children’s 
guardian, if they were still minors, and under 
that of her eldest son when he came of age— her 
dowry becoming the property of her children, sub- 
ject bo her right to support (Dem. xlii. 27, xlvi. 20). 
She might, however, return with her dowry to her 
father’s house, and be given again in marriage 
(Dem. xl. 6 f.). The same option was open to her 
if, on her husband’s death, she declared herself 
pregnant (Dem. xHii. 76), in which case it was 
the Archon’s duty to protect her interests (Arist. 
Ath. FoL 56. 7). It is clear that here again the 
existence of the doAvry secured on mortgage put 
the final decision completely into the hands of the 
widow and her /ciJptos. 

10 . Marriage law in the papyri.— In Egypt, 
under the Ptolemys, Hellenic legal ideas and 
principles came in contact with those of another, 
in some respects more highly developed, type; 
later, botli were influenced by the legal concep- 
tions and practices of the Romans. In the Papyri 
we have, therefore, to distinguish between the 
enchorial marriage, in which the parties are Egyp- 
tians, and the Elellenic marriage, the regulations 
concerning which are partly derived from the 
older Greek law and partly developed under the 
influence of native models. 

The technical term for marriage in the Papyri is ydfios or 
cwoiKiiTtov, Dissolation of mamage (and probably therefore 
entry upon marriage) is no longer a purely private act, but 
requires the lodging of an cLiroypa<f>ij before an official (cf. what 
was required of the women in Athens, Dem. xxx. 17, 26 : Is. 
iiL 78 : rrpbs bffotov apxovra r/ iyyvTfi^ yvvTj dir€\cire rov avSpaij tov 
oiKov avToi), as well as the intervention of lepoffurai.! The precise 
relation between the religious element thus imported into the 
transaction and the civil element represented by the d?roypa^i7 
and the marriage contract itself is by no means clear as yei 

The extant marriage-contracts exhibit, when taken together, 
the following elements. (1) Statement of the giving or receiving 
of the woman in marriage ; e.g., Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundzu^e^ 
ii. 817, n. 283 ; *RpctK\eCSTip ATjftTjrptW K<i^v yvvaZKa 

wTjo-iw ffopa rov warptfs, as in the older Greek law (cf. Is. ix. 27 : 
ore ydp e\ap,Baye ^e6^pcurroi 6 ip,h^ Trarrip rijv e/jtijv u-nrepa. rrapd 
(2) Acknowledgment of receipt of tlie ^pv^ 
brought by the woman. (3) Mutual marital obligations ; the 
husb^d promised to support the wife and to treat her pro- 
perly vfipl^etv fjLtiSe Koucovxf^), and eng^ed not to r^uotlate 
her €Kj8aXeiv) or to be unl^thf id eurayeoBat dkkijp yvytUKa 

ffftjSi reKPOiroteZcrBcti dXAi;s yvvatKie ) ; on ner side 



^ , If Tov Kdcvhv oIkov), (4) The sanction of the mutual 

obligations ; the husband guilty of breach of his promises must 
repay forthwith (vapaxpiifKi) the dowry with addition of half its 
amount (rifv <f>epvi]P ^p,t6\iov) ; the wife so guilty lost her dowry 
entirely. Apparently the ordinary courts settled disputes so 
arising. (5) Divorce on the man’s side (dn-oTro/tmi) was tanta- 
mount to breach of his promise p-vj cKfid^eiv, and rendered him 
liable to the aforesaid penalty ; separation on the woman’s part 
(owroXXayiJ) was not regarded as breach of promise, but pro- 
vision was made for repayment of the dowry within a stated 
time. That is to say, the husband had entirely lost that un- 
fettered power of repudiation, under condition of simply refund- 
ing the dowry, which belonged to him under the older Hellenic 
law. On the other hand, the dowry retained here also the 
overwh^ming importanoe which it had in Hellas.® Here also 
' it was, if not a definite sum of money, valued and expressed as 

: ' 1 For these see W. Otto, Priester uni Tempel im helknUt’ 

, isehen iTpypfen, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1908, i. 168 f., ii. 296 f. 

. 3 A cnzriouB .exception in Pap. Giss, ii. 8 (i^Soro eavr^r 
^ * ywawctt in which the woman, of Mace- 

donian ori^ meaher^ away in marriage, may be a survival 
of y^oih in this respect, therefore, must 

have resembled that of the of whom Harodotus re- 

marks with surprise tha.t the women give themselveB inmarriage 
- (i. 98^ «Kfit6<Saort Si oOro* «wvr<£^-^b^des aiUecti^ their owin', 
downes aw/MiTc tpyaCdfKvaiX ; . - ' ' . 

. 8 Mitteis-Wilcken, iL 1. 219i-*Im Gerippe tificser : Djrtmhdea 
blldet die ^pvJi das Buokgrat, an welches me fmderen Bestim- 
mttogen sioh nuranlehnen.* - 
' . - . VOL. VIII.— 29 


such, and the husband was liable only for refund of Omt stated 
amount— the principle being, as at Athens, that the wife’s dowry- 
should neither increase nor diminish (cf. the Code of Gortyn) ; 
from which it follows that the management of the dowry must 
have been in the hands of the husband, as was the case at 
Athens. 
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aipui Atheniemas, Leyden, 1864 ; A. Philippi, Bditrags z^^ einer 
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W. J. WOODHODSE. 

MARRIAGE (Hindu).—!. General character- 
istics.— The earlier Vedio texts, which may be 
said to cover the period down to the end of the 5th 
cent, B.C,, present with practical uniformity the 
same account of the condition of marriage among 
the Hindu tribes whose life they depict. Among 
these tribes marriage was a union of man and 
woman, for all practical purposes indissoluble save 
by death, and normally monogamic except among 
the highest strata of the population. Marriages 
were contracted between persons of full age, and 
often by mutual consent; while there are clear 
traces of the payment of a bride-price for a wife, 
there is also proof of the giving of dowries by 
fathers or brothers in order to secure the marriage 
of daughters or sisters. Traces of marriage by 
capture, are scanty and confined to the warrior 
class. 

The position of the ^7ife in these conditions of 
society was one of security and dignity. She was, 
indeed, under the complete control of her husband, 
though we do not know to what extent of personal 
restraint his power extended. But she was the 
mistress (jpaim) of the household, as her husband 
was the master (pad). In the marriage-hymn of 
the Bi^eda (X. fxxxv. 46) she is told to exercise 
authority over her father-in-law, and her husband’s 
brothers and unmarried sisters. The case con- 
templated seems to be one in which the eldest son 
of a family marries at a time when his father, 
through decrepitude, has ceased to exercise full 
control over the family, and when, therefore, the 
wife of the eldest son becomes the mistress of 
the joint family. This is not inconsistent with the 
respect elsewhere mentioned as due from a daughter- 
in-law to her father-in-law, which doubHess applies 
to the case in which the father is still afleftg 


of the head of the house. The Vnfe,.;was/alsd'a 
participator in the sacred rites perfomM by her 
husband ; but in this regard a ceirt^'deterioraticm 
of her jkjsition can be traced; period, 

doubtless as the resiiLt 

of the pHesHy elate a^id'the iwe^ t^^ women could 
not be jaiests, jThis teguIaMoh s^ to have been 


due -to the view/ that women were impure as 
<mmpared with ihenj and the same idea may h§^ 
heen at the ropt'nf the practice, which 
first id the Brahma^ (L. ‘ " 

re^tdiing a woman to eat after h 
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that marriages were not allowed between yhri — 
probably a reference to tlie castes which were cer- 
tainly In existence by 300 B.G. The Buddhist 
texts* yield the same result, but they recognize that 
the king might marry where he would and make 
his son by any wife his heir-apparent. Manu still 
recognizes mixed marriages subject to the rule of 
hypergamy, but the later Smftis tend to rule them 
out as objectionable. The modern rule is strict 
against mixed maniages, confining the possibility 
of marriage to the modern castes ; but the date 
when this practice finally prevailed is unknown, 
as even late texts repeat the permission for such 
marriages sanctioned by tlie older authorities, and 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal still avail them- 
selves of this now i)ecuniarily very valuable 
privilege. 

^ Simultaneously with the growth of the jjrohibi- 
tion of maiTiage within the caste were developed 
restrictions on marriage -within the family. In one 
hymn in the Rigveda (x. 10) the marriage of brother 
d sister is expressly treated as impropei*, and 
thihre is no reason to suppose that this was an 
innovation, as suggested by Weber.^ Ko other 
restriction is alluded to, and the Satapathor BrCth- 
mana expressly refers (i. viii. 3. 6) to marriage 
as permitte<i in the third or fourth generation, 
the former being the I’ule, according to the com- 
mentator, among tlie Kaiivas, the latter among the 
Saurastras, while tlie llaksiiiatyas, or jieople of 
the south, permitted marriage with the son of the 
father’s sister or daughter of the mother’s brother, 
but not, apparently, with the son of the father’s 
brother or the daugliter of the mother’s sister. 
The Grli^yasutras and the DhcmnasfUras in effect 
a^ee in prescribing that marriage should not take 
place between a man and a woman of the same 
gotra {g,v.) as his father, or a $api^d& of his 
mother, and these terms extended at least to all 
relatives within five degrees on the mother’s and 
seven on the father’s aide. Later texts add to the 
restrictions by extending the proliibitions in the 
case of the mother, and by forbidding unions 
with the daughter of a spiritual teacher or pupil. 
At the same time, concessions are made to 
local customs, and the i^ractice of marriage of 
courins in S. India is recognized by Baudhayana 
(I. ii. 3). But the practice of marrying outside 
the Qotvat a term of wide extension and in- 
definite sense, but covering all those of the same 
family name, is recorded by al-Birunl,^ and is 
the general rule at the present day throughout 
India — at any rate, among all the higher castes. 
The chief exceptions are found in S. India, 
where some tribes practise the opposite rule of 
endogamy. 

In Rajputana, among the Rajputs who claim to 
be descendants of the old warrior class, exogamy 
is closely connected in their history with tlxe prac- 
tice of man-iage by capture; but there is no 
sufficient evidence for the view ^ tliat the devdop- 
ment of the custom generally was connected with 
marriage by capture. 

Of mucli less importance are the restrictions 
arising from the feeling that the eldest son and 
the eldest daughter should be married ^fore the 
younger sons and daughters, a breach of this rule 
being merely a ground for a i)enance, and not a 
fatal bar to the validity of the marriage. The rule 
: is, however, very old, being found in the Fa;wr- 
. 9)eda {Maitrayaiiil Saihhitdf iv. i. 9), and recognized 
vf throughout the later literature. In tlie south 
; ^m^bers of Brahman castes adopt the practice of 
of the elder brother with a 
' JDt’e Gliedlanmff im nordostUchen Indien gu 
1807, pp. 36-40. 

^ Tedte Judea:, i. 475, n. 7. 

^ 


branch of a tree in order to avoid the evil result 
of a breach of this rule by a younger brother. 

The bride should be a virgin, and the importance 
of this rule lies in the fact that it renders the 
re-marriage of wddows difficult. In the Rigveda 
(VI. xlix, 8) there is some indication * that a woman 
might re-inan*y if her husband had disappeared and 
could nob be found or heard of, and in the Atharva- 
veda (IX. V. 27 f.) mention is made of a spell to 
secui-e that a woman married twice may be united 
in the next world with her second, not her first, 
husband. The reference here may be to re-marriage 
in the case of an absent husband or one w'ho had 
lost caste. The doctrine of Mann is that a woman 
should never be re-married, and that the marriage 
formulse are intended only for maidens, but he 
admits one exception in the case of a woman whose 
husband dies bejfore the completion of the marriage. 
Other authorities permit re-marriage in the case 
wdiere a husband has disappeared, is dead, has 
entered a monastic order, is impotent, or has been 
expelled from his caste ; but the authorities dilfer 
widely as to the length and condition of absence 
which entitle a woman to re-marriage. The sou 
of a wddow who has re-married (joatinardhava) is 
ranked by Manu and other authorities only among 
the second six of the twelve kinds of son admitted 
by Hindu la-w. But the dislike of re-marriage w^as 
one wdiich developed gradually ; the actual repro- 
bation of such a son first occurs in Brhaspati (xxv. 
41), and the forbidding of riie re-marriage of a 
widow occurs only in the Adipiiraiiycb and later 
works. The objections to such marriages in 
modern India are very strong among those castes 
which lay most stress on child-marriage, and, 
despite the legalizing of them by Act XV. of 1856, 
and eftbrts of social reformers, they are still disap- 
proved by the higher castes. 

In the case of a man, -while impotence w'as 
recognized as a ground on wliich the wife might 
contract a ne-sv marriage, the marriage was not in 
itself null, and even mental derangement was not 
regarded as justifying re-marriage on the part of 
the wife. 

4. Polygamy. — The practice of polygamy among 
the Vedic Indians is abundantly proved by direct 
references in the Rigveda and other texts, though 
in the main monogamy is recognized as normal. 
In the case of the king four wives are expressly 
mentioned — the mahifi, the first w'edded, the 
parivrlcti, or discarded (apparently one who bore 
no son), the vdvdtd, or favourite, and thepdldqall, 
who is explained as the daughter of one oi the 
court officials. The niahisl seems to have been the 
wife proper, though the others were evidently not 
mere concubines. In the Arthaidstra, the Smftis, 
and the epic the rule is laid down that a man may 
have wives from his owm caste and each of those 
below^ his, either including or excluding the Sudra, 
and in such cases the wife of the same caste was 
the wife par exedhnee {dharma^atni), with whom 
the husband performed his reli^us duties. The 
heroes and Brahmans of the epic are, frequently 
represented as having several wives, but one of 
them always ranks first, and, similarly, later in 
inscriptions one wife only is often mentioned with 
her husband. The rule of precedence among wives 
according to caste and, -within the caste, to date 
of marriage might, however, be overridden by the 
husband, who could degrade a wife from her posi- 
tion as chief wife ; in that case he was required to 
make her a present equivalent to that made to the 
new wife whom he was marrying. The modern rule 
permits the husband to contract as many marriages 
as he wishes without any need for justification or 
consent on the part of his existing wives. 

* R. Pischel and E. F. Geldner, Yeditehe Studien, Stottgart, 
1888-X901, i. 27, 
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In addition to wives proper, the Sniftis recog- 
nize the existence of concubines {ddsly hhtifyyd)^ 
who were distinguished from wives by not being 
inanied in due form, and who could not in any 
case become their husband’s heirs. They were, 
however, entitled to maintenance by his brothers 
as his heirs on his death, and intercourse Avith one 
of them was regarded as adultery. Similarly, at 
the present day the keeping of concubines by 
wealthy Hindus is a recognized usage. 

The Smrtis show some preference throughout for 
monogamy. Apastamba (ii. xi. 12) expressly dis- 
approves the re-marriage of a man who has a wife 
living, and other authorities restrict the right to 
become the heir of a husband to the chief wife, 
who is the surviving half of her husband. In all 
religious observances the husband is to act with 
his chief wife only, and marriage is treated by 
Manu (ix. 101) as a pledge of mutual fidelity 
between husband and wife. 

5. Polyandry. — While polygamy is recognized 
in the v edio period, though chiefly among kings 
and important Brahmans, there is no clear trace 
of polyandry, all the passages adduced from the 
Rigveda (x. Ixxxv. 37 f.) and the Atharvaveda 
(XIV. i. 44, 52, 61, ii. 14, 17) admitting of more 

E robable explanations. On the other hand, the 
eroes of the epic, the five Pandavas, are repre- 
sented as marrying Draupadi and having her as 
wife in common — a fact which is elaborately ex- 
plained and defended in the epic. This form of 
polyandry is recognized by Brhaspati (xxvii. 20) 
as practised in the south, and by Apastamba (n. 
xxvii. 2) as an antitjuated use. At the present 
day polyandry is still found among Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Sudras alike in Kumaon, where 
chilm-en are shared by the brothers as by the 
Pandavas, and among hill tribes in the Panjfib, 
where the children are divided among the brothers. 
The reasons given for the practice are poverty and 
the desire to avoid division of property. Among 
the Jats of the Pan jab the wife of the eldest | 
brother’ has to serve often as the wife of the 
younger brothers also, and the practice is common 
in the case of the Himalayan tribes. The custom 
also prevails in the south among the Nairs of the 
Kanara country and the Todas of the Nilgiris. 
The modern evidence comes mainly from Tibetan 
and Dravidian tribes, and there is no indication 
that the practice was ever widely spread among 
tribes of Aryan culture. 

6. Divorce. — The characteristic quality of a 
Hindu marriage was that it was a union for life j 
in striking contrast to the Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman usages, marriages among Hindus were 
seldom broken by divorce. In the Smrti litera- 
ture,^ however, cases are recognized in which 
divorce in the form of the contracting of a new 
marriage by the wife during her husband’s life- 
time is allowed, and the occasions for divorce 
{tydga), i.e. abandoning a wife and leaving her 
without maintenance on the part of the hu^and, 
are set out. The abandonment of a faithful wife 
counts as a serious crime, which must be expiated 
by a severe penance, and which may involve ex- 
pulsion from caste. Adultery aftbrds a . ground 
for divorce, and might in certain cases be punished 
with death, but, according to other authorities, it 
could be expiated by severe penances. Any serious 
offence against a husband might, according to 
YSjflavaD^a (i. 72), be a ground of divorce, and 
ESrada^xil. 92, 93) gives as offences justifying such 
• t^atnaent , attempts to murder, wasting property, 
or 'th^ jprocuiing of abortion. In modem Hinau 
law divofee depends bn local custom and, where 
allowed, is permitted only for adultery, but divorces 


1 Olie (p 09 ail 

in allowing divorce (m. ii. 50, iiL 


aa) goes imr 


are very common among all Dravidian tribes, which 
also allow freely re-marriage of wives in the case 
of the disappearance, long-continued absence, im- 
potence, or loss of caste of their husbands. 

7. Position of widows.— In the funeral rites of 
the Rigveda the wife of the dead man is repre- 
seutecl (X. xviii. 7 f- ) as lying beside him on the 
pyre and as being summoned to leave the dead in 
order to be united with his brother, apparently as 
a bride. The passage clearly shows that the wife 
was not to be burned with the dead, but it unmis- 
takably suggests the existence of an older custom 
to this etiect, and the Atharvaveda (xvm. iii. 1) 
refers to this as an old practice,^ It ivas evidently 
not approved by the Brahmans of the Vedio age, 
for it IS not mentioned in the sUtraSy and appears 
first in the late Vaikhdnasa Grhyasutra (vii. 2) 
and in interpolated passages of the Vi^u SmTti 
(xxv. 14, XX. 30). The later SinfUs approve it, but 
not without occasional dissent. In the epics it 
plays little part,® though one of Pandu’s wives 
insisted on being burned with her* husband 
{Mahdhhayratay I. exxv. 31) ; but in the later 
romances and historical works it is often men- 
tioned, and as early as A.D. 509-510 an inscription 
is found to celebrate a satu Forbidden in British 
India in 1829, it was observed in 1839 in the 
Pan jab at the death of Ran jit Singh, and in 1877 
at that of the Maharaja of KepSl. The primitive 
character of the rite is shown by the fact that 
often other attendants perished with the queen 
or queens when the dead man was a prince. 
Normally the wife was burned with the dead mian ; 
if he died away from home, she might be burned 
alone (anwnamx!^a)y but the burning of a pregnant 
widow or one with a young child was forbidden, 
and the practice was normally more or less volun- 
tary, except in the case of royal families, where 
reasons of policy doubtless reinforced considera- 
tions of religion in favour of burning. 

In many cases death was doubtless regarded as 
preferable to the fate of a widow, whom tne Smrtis 
and modern usage, despite the efforts of reformers, 
condemn to a life of fasting, devotions to her dead 
husband, pilgrimages, and abstinence from any 
form of luxury, such as the use of a b^, ornaments, 
etc. If she had grown-up sons, she fell under th^r 
control ; if not, under that of her husband’s kin, 
who w'ere bound to maintain her so long as she 
remained faitliful to her late husband. The later , 
texts also recognize her right to be heir to her , 
husband, but only on condition that she remained 
unmarried— a disability which is not altered by 
Act XV. of 1856. The harshness of the rule is 
better realized when it is remembered that the 
practice , of child-marriages enormously increases 
the number of widows. 

In the Rigveda it seems to have been the prac- 
tice for the wife of the dead man to be taken in 
marriage by his brother, whether or not the latter 
had a wife already. This, the natural interpre- 
tation of the funeral hymn. (x. xviii, 8 ; cf. also 
xl. 2); is borne out by the fact that the modern . 
usage in the Panjab, ^ which has preserved much 
of ancient practice, is for a man to marry his 
brother’s widow, with the result that maiiy men 
have two wives. In the sutras, however, this 
practice is whittled down to the permission 
to the brother of the dead or, if , there . fi ,;no; 
brother, a near kinsman to beget a son with the 
widow in order to continue the lape lof the dead 
man. Such a son, when jof . age, would inhOrit his 
father’s property, would be 

managed by his mother or his father, to 


1 A ' Hilletraixdt,' ilv tl^3 719* explains these 

psasstf^ quite ; but his view can hardly be correct, 

a JL Jacobi, Has Bonn, 1893, 107 f . 

s 01^ ^ocvil. 20, ii SI *, Arihaidstra, m. ir. 69. 
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whose estate also he might in certain cases suc- 
ceed. By an extension of the principle the texts 
allow an impotent or ill man to appoint another 
during his life to beget a son 'for him, and in the 
epic the right to act in these cases is frequently 
recognized as specially appropriate for Brahmans. 
But the general tendency of the later Smftis is more 
and more against the practice, which was subjected 
to increasing restrictions or absolutely forbidden, 
and in modem times the practice of appointment 
hiiyoga) has been replaced by the more primitive 
lorm of actual marriage with a brother’s widow.^ 

8, Marriage and morality. — Though fidelity on 
the part of both parties to a marriage was doubt- 
less an ideal, there is abundant evidence through- 
out the literature that infidelity on the part of the 
husband was neither rare nor considered worthy 
of moral censure. In the case of the wife there 
is no doubfc that in the Smrti literature and in 
modem usage adultery is regarded as a serious 
ofienee which may in certain cases be punished by 
death. Some of the Vedic passages {Taiitirlya 
Samliita, V. vi. 8. 3 ; Maitrayanl SaThhifd, III. 
iv. 7) cited as showing tolerance of adultery are 
susceptible of other interpretations, but there 
remain the facts that a special ritual at the 
Varunapraghdsa is clearly intended to remove 
the ill-effccts of adultery {Maitrayanl SaMitd, 
I. X. 11 ; aatapatha Brdhmana, ll. v. 2. 20), that 
the Brhaddranya/ca Upaniscid (vi. iv. 11) contains 
a spell to expiate adultery with the wife of a 
Brahman, and that the Bhdradmja Gfhyamtra 
(5i. 28) advises a husband how to proceed in 
tJie case of going on a journey if he desires his 
wife to have lovers in his absence. The romances 
and fable literature frequently allude to cases of 
infidelity, and the ArthaSdstra and the Smftis 
recognize as one kind of son the gH^hotpannai 
or secretly born, an illegitimate son’ who can, 
nevertheless, succeed to the property of his 
mother’s ^lawful husband. Baudh§.yaiia (n. iii. 
34) and Apastamba (n. xiii. 7) preserve a saying 
of a sage to the mythical king Janaka, referring 
to a time when the virtue of married women was 
lightly estimated, and the Mahdhkdrata refers 
(I. exxii. 4 ft'.) to a time when wives were used in 
common, a practice terminated by Svetaketu. The 
lack of chastity of the women of the East is re- 
corded by Brhaspati (ii. 30). Too much stress 
must not, however, be laid on these notices ; the 
reference to the Eastern women may be an allu- 
sion to the loose marital relations in Tibet, and 
the references to the lax morality of previous 
times are made for the purpose oi proving that 
the recognition of illegitimate sons then accorded 
was antiquated at the time of the texts. 

9. Marriage and property.— The widow of the 

dead man, according to the NiruJeta (iii. 4) and 
Baudhayana (II, iii, 44-46), was denied the power 
of becoming an heir. Gautama (xxviii. 21 f.) 
mentions her in the list of heirs, but points out 
the alternative of the adoption of the practice of 
niyoga for providing the son in whose absence 
alone could the mother be heir. In Vi§nu (xvii, 4) 
and Yajfiavalkya (ii. 135) is first found the express 
mention of the widow as the next heir in the 
absence of male issue. But the extent of* the 
right thus obtained is expressly limited by the 
texts : the widow could not give away, or mort- 
^age, or sell the property thus inherited ; she held 
it for her enjoyment for life, subject to continued 
chastity and to her not contracting a second mar-* 
ria^, but she held it under the control of her 
husband’s kindred and with the Hmitation that it 
sh(wdd-.wturn to them on her death,® If there 
.-Were^er^i^ the chief wife seems to have 


been entitled alone to succeed as heir, but on her 
fell the duty of maintaining the other wives— a 
rule which is not recognized in modern Hindu law, 
where all the wives have an equal right of succession. 

Distinct from the property obtained by inherit- 
ance was the shndKana of the wife, which is 
mentioned by Gautama, but first described in 
detail in the Arthaidstra (III. ii. 59) and by 
Visnu (xvii. 18). It included any presents from 
parents, sons, brothers, or kinsmen, the marriage 
gifts, the bride-price when given by her father to 
her, and the fine paid by her husband in the case 
where she was degraded from her position as chief 
wife in favour of another. This property fell on 
her death to her daughters, if she had any ; if not, 
apparently to her sons, who, according to some 
authorities, shared it with their sisters in any 
event ; and, in the case of failure of oil issue, to 
her husband only if she had been married accord- 
ing to one of the four superior forms of marriage ; 
otherwise it went to her father. In some cases 
the unmarried daughter was preferred to the 
married in heirship to her mother. In the later 
Kdtydyavuz Smfti (xx, SOfif.) are found elaborate 
rules as to the power of a woman over her 
strtdkana. She was at liberty to dispose in any 
way of presents from living relatives, even if con- 
sisting of immovables ; her husband could not use 
them without her consent. She was also entitled 
to receive from her sons any property promised 
by their father and not paid to her, while gifts 
to wives were encouraged, if not exceeding 2000 
panas or consisting of immovables. On her death 
ner property went back, in so far as it consisted 
of gifts from relatives, to those relatives ; the 
rest went to any unmarried daughter, or, failing 
such, to her sons and married daughters, while, 3 
she left no children, her property passed to her 
parents if she were married in one of the lower 
lorms of marriage, and any landed property went 
to her brothers. The later texts and the com- 
mentators develop in much detail the doctrine of 
st'Mhana, and the Mitdiesard (a commentary on 
Yajflavalkya) argues that all property which 
women receive in any way falls under that head, 
and must obey the special laws of devolution of 
stridhana proper. This is contrary to the earlier 
evidence, which expressly differentiates between 
sMdJiana in the narrow sense and property in- 
herited from a husband, earned by a woman’s own 
exertions, or given by strangers, over which she 
can exercise power of disposal only with her 
husband’s consent. 

LirBaATURE.— In addition to many notices scattered throug^h- 
out the literature, the Hindu marriag^e of the end of the Vedic 
period and in the classical period is dealt with in the Dhamia- 
siUraa and in the Smrtis with their commentaries, and in 
comprehensive treatises based on the Smrtis, Of the sutra 
texts, those of apastamba, Gautama, Vasina, and Baudh&yana 
have been translated by G. Biihler (SBJE ii.2 [18971 and xiv. 
[1882]). The Smrti of Manu has also been translated by Buhler 
(ib, XXV. [1886]), and those of Vimu, Narada, and Brhaspati 
by J. JoUy (ib, vii. [1900] and xxsM [1889]). Yajnavalkya^s 
been translated by A. Stenzler, Berlin, 1849. Of these Manu is 
the oldest, Tajfiavalkya may be dated in the 4th cent. a.d,, 
l^arada about a.d. 600, and Brhaspati about 600. Somewhat 
earlier than Brhaspati is Satyayana. Of the later texts the 
Mit&kffard of Vijiiane4vara (c. a.d. 1100) is the most important, 
as having become authoritative throughout India except in 
Bengal. Of modem works, for the Vedic period the most 
Important are: A. Weber, Indiseks StttdUn, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1849-^,. v. and x.; B. Bolbriidk, 'Die tadoger- 
manisohen Verwandtscdiaftsnamen,' in J.SQ xxv. [1889] 381-606 ; 

H. Zimmer, AltindUehes Leber^ Berlin, 1879; and A. A 
Macdonell and ArB. Keith, Vedic Indeo^ London, -1912. 
For the raic a full account is contained in E, W. Hopldhs, 
art. in JJlOS xiiL [1889], and much material is also given by 
R. Schmidt, BHtrSg* sswr ind. Srotib, Leipzig, 1902. The 
rules of the law-books and the modem law are dealt with in 
R. West and G. Biihler, Digest qf SMu Law®, Bombay, 
1884, and in J, D. Mayue, Hindu Lauo <md Usages, Madras,- 
1883, and a summary of the whole subject with full (Stations v - 
and references to the literature is given by J. JoBy, in ReoAt T 
«nd5Wte,Skassburg,lS96(-G7A/li.8). - .. 
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MARRIAGE (Iranian),— i. Zoroastrian.--Ac- 
cording to sacrod texts of Zoroastrianism, 
mamage^is divinely d&vouved iVend^daci, iv. 47; 
TTkn^ Asceticism [Persian], Family [Persian]). 

second happiest place in the world is that in 
which a nghteous man sets up his household ( Fend. 
in. j). In the Qathas the pair who wed are urged 
to stnve to live a life of righteousness and to help 
one another in good deeds ( Ys, liii. 6). 

A inarriage is regarded as almost a religious 
uuty, Zoroastnans hold it a meritorious act to help 
their co-religionists to enter the wedded state, and 
assistance may even serve to atone for sin 
(Yena» iv. 44, xiv. 15). It is by no means umisuaL 
therefore, for Parsis to enjoin by will or by a tm^‘ 
that a certain amount of their wealth be expert the 
in aiding poor brides to marry, and. certain mfequh'e-- 
bions, as the Parsi Panchfiyat of Bombay.-*®!® c^a-iided 
special funds for this purpose. ®^®^®listitu- 

The Parsi commvmity in India has paate 
50 many vicissitudes that it is diffieW'S. Tb 
svhich of the various marriage oust--* through 

svere originally Zoroastrian, alt>^’^* to determine 
t)e practically certain that tT ^ y^oms of the Parsis 
portion comes under this appears to 

ju6 


betrothal the bride recri^cfc. 
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in religious recitals 
of the groom, even 

named’ d®®® 

girl was said to be ‘un- 

miem 1® regarded 

‘%gl"o1Xr&‘"ol 

the OTe?aiis“-H' ®’ l®)>.l>®“g considered by 

part 'f ‘ mean a promise of marriage. At 

time the priests do not take an active 
y thQ betrothal, except in Mofussil towns, 

daugh^re two priests— one for each family — formally 
®'J®9.sk the parents that the^ bride and groom respec* 
1^ tivftlv bft eriven in mB.-rriaD-e tn ftfw.h nt.hAv* The 


k 


leginning of the “he strictly religious 

Paemnd-nama^, which ‘ ^^J^-iategory. At the very 
leremony, the officiat^“S blessing known as the 
seremony is * acoord^^^^^^^^^’^is recited at the wedding 
he Mazdayasniar^, priest declares that the 

According to the law and custom of 

vomanhood ii religion.* 

Fs. ix. r'the Avesta, both manhood and 

^unda^^^f were attained at the age of 15 

iaid.es Persians yjii. 13 xiv. 17; xiv. 16; 

3 |itei^, Jiyn^ iii. ig). Since in the Avesta we find 
i-urged Ijns praying for suitable husbands (Fp. ix. 
sister, yjf. v. 87), it would appear that child- 
■^^^arriage was not practised. The ritual recited 
Ctt the marriage ceremony, bidding the pair to 
’ express their consent after ‘truthful considera- 
tion,* points in the same direction. The present 
Parsi Marriage Act enjoins the age of 21 for males 
and 18 for females; if the contracting pair are 
below that age, the marriage certificate must be 
. signed by their parents. 

The marriage ceremony is preceded by several 
other rites. When the match is arranged, an 
auspicious day is fixed for the betrothal, such as 
the day of new moon, or the first (Hormuzd) or 
twentieth (Bahram) day of the Parsi month. At 
times, especially in Mofussil (provincial) towns, 
the parties consult Hindu astrologers, who name 
one or more auspicious days for the betrothal, 
marriage, etc. The match is usually arranged by 
the parents, with the consent of their children ; but 
often, at the present time, the contracting parties 
make their own choice with the approval ox their 
parents. Mutual friends of the two families gener- 
ally carry messages and bring about the match — 
a, course recommended by the Pand-ndma&-i- 
Iiu7y>df’l-Md7^aspanddn (xui.) and attested in the 
Sdh-nm7iah (tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 
1905 ff., i, 177 ff., ii. 125, 86-88) by the marriages 
of the three sons of FaridfLa with the daughters 
of the king of Yemen, of Rustam with Tahminah, 
and of Katis with Sadhahah. Until recently pro- 
fessional match-makers were not unknown, and 
. they still exercise a certain amount of activity. 

C5n the day of betrothal ^ the women of the 
groom*s family visit the house of the bride and 
. present , silver coins to her, and the groom receives 
^ a similar jpresent from the women of the bride’s 
: fan^y. The older term for this ceremony, now 
was ndm pddvun, ‘to name* 
(fro&^.persr since after the 

1 iuUvr^ p. sa, sees !n this passage an ajla* 

Sion to the oostoxn x>f ask% the hand of the bride from her 
. parent or guardian ((^. also Fend; xv^^ 9), \ 

conSderablet^ s^ht elapse hetj<>thal and 

mairiagfi (Fend. zy^, Mejiger ; . - 


tively be given in marriage to each other. The 
priests took part in the ndinzad (betrothal) at 
Surat in the middle of the 18th cent. (Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 1771, ii. 557 f.), 
when the two families met, and the groom’s 
family priest, after prayer, placed the hand of 
one of the contracting parties in that of the other. 

The betrothal is followed by the Divo, when a 
lamp {divo) is lit early in the morning, and the 
women of the two families interchange visits and 
gifts. This dj.y is regarded as more important 
than the betrothal proper, because on it the dresses 
and wedding rings are usually presented. The 
Div6 is followed oy the Adami, when the dovTy 
given by the bride’s father is presented to the 

g 'oom’s family,^ Presents are exchanged, chiefly 
om the hriue’s family, on several other days 
between betrothal and marriage. 

An auspicious day, such as the day of new or 
full moon, is fixed for the marriage as for the 
betrothaL Tuesday and Wednesday are inau- 
spicious. 

In some families the astrologer’s services are engaged before 
the marriage also. When matches are being arranged by 
mutual friends, the horoscopes of the intending bride and 
groom are submitted to him, to find whether the stars predict 
harmony between the pair. If this is not to he the case, the 
prelected match is broken off. 

In the morning or afternoon of the marriage 
day the bride and groom take a sacred bath— a 
custom which is mentioned in the mh-ndmah (ed. 
T. M!acan, Calcutta 1829, p. 1679), where Bahram 
Gtlr takes his Indian wife to the fire temple for 
that purpose. The religious portion of the wed- 
ding IS usually performed shortly after sunset, 
perhaps to symbolize that, just as day and night 
unite and blend, so the wedded pair should be 
united in weal and woe. 

The marriage is generally celebrated with much 
pomp, as was the case in ancient Iran, as recorded 
in the Dlnka/r^ (ed. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
ii. 97). The groom, wearing a white ceremonial . 
robe and holding a shawl in his hand, sits among 
friends and relatives of his own sex in the com- 

§ ound. Around his neck he has a garland of 
owers, and on his forehead is a vertical line of 
red pigment {Jcuhkun). In colour this is held by 
some to represent in India an earlier custom of 
the sacrifice of animal life, and in diape to sym- 
bolize the brilliant, fructifying sun, whereas the 
round Jcuhhm of the bride is supposed to be a 
symbol of the moon, which absorbs the rays of the 
sun. 

A short time before the marriage, a precision, 
headed by the officiating priests, and often by. a! 
band of music, goes to the house of the .browief, , • 
where the ceremony generally takes . 
men seat themselves in the .compotmd,/aBd the. 
women in the house. At the dooi^' the Mde posts 
of which— like those of the groom’s house— are 
1 In early times it was apmuri^]^ mots costomky for tbs 
groom to i^ye preseuta ' dhtf 4 TO bf 2000 ^er dlrbAms 
and 2 gold ^&rS)' msntSbned &t^tbe ABrvSAt seems to have 
been ihe average whidh ' a groom ot moderate means 
was enMKited to providB for bis bnde. On the ASirvdd, with 
and Sfcr. 'text and tr., see Shapurji Kavaeji 
Contem]^ari*tinthi Jiigveda, 

77-80. 
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6. Marriage of adulterers.— A man and woman, 
either of whom has been divorced or sentenced to 
be divorced on account of adultery with the other, 
may not marry— a proJiibitiou which lias existed 
since the time of the Taiho-ryo. Social disajii^ro val 
of such union is very severe ; and, even when the 
husband or wife forgives and consents, the pro- 
hibition is binding and cannot be evaded, so that 
those found thus married are separated by law. 

7. Marriage of relatives. — Marriage between 
near relatives in direct and collateral lines_ is 
forbidden for the sake of health and protection 
from degeneracy. , The marriage of cousins, or of 
a widow or widower with a brother or sister of the 
deceased, is not iirohibited ; and such marriages 
are not rare. 

8. Relation of husband and wife. — In olden 
times the rights of a husband were very far- 
reaching, and a wife who obeyed her husband 
absolutely was considered virtuous. Men were 
held in high regard, while women were not. 
Lately the position of woman has improved, but 
even yet, when a wife makes a contract, she has 
to get her husband’s consent in many cases, and 
the wife’s property is always under the super- 
vision of her husband while they are married. In 
Japan a woman’s private property is very limited ; 
and those who possess property in addition to their 
dresses and ornaments are very few ; for, accord- 
ing to the law of succession, all property is inherited 
by the eldest son, and only in the case of disinherit- 
ance or of there being no son by marriage or 
adoption c<an the woman inherit in regular succes- 
sion. Tlius, as a rule, the wife has no property, 
but is dependent upon her husband for support. 
Some change, therefore, must be made in the law 
of succession if the position of woman is to be 
materially raised. 

9. Engagement and ceremony of marriage.— 
The customs as well as the laws of mai’riage in 
Japan have passed through a series of changes. 
In ancient times marriage by sale and marriage by 
capture were common ; hut from the time of the 
Taiho-ryo customs gradually became more refined. 
There is in Japan, however, no custom of direct 
personal engagement or of previous personal 
acquaintanceship. Such things would be regarded 
as disgraceful by all Japanese above the middle 
class, for a formal marriage is always arranged 
by a match-maker who renders service to the 
parties and parents. When consent is given and 
the engagement made, gifts are exchanged, and 
a marriage-contract is considered to Ixave taken 
place. Then, upon an auspicious day, the wedding 
ceremony is performed, usually at the home of 
the bridegroom at night. Tiie marriage inter- 
mediary, escorting the bride in her best attire, 
takes his seat at an appointed place, and the bride 
and bridegroom drink wine, exchanging cups nine 
times. This constitutes the entire ceremony, after 
which the bride and bridegroom are introduced to 
relatives and friends at a wedding dinner. No 
religious or legal form is required, except that, 
by the present civil code, notification must be 
made to a registrar in order that the marriage 
majj be officially ^netioned. With the coming of 
Christianity marriages are increasingly performed 
in churches ; and recently the custom has arisen 
of holding services at Sfiintfi shrines. The law, 
however, requires no religious sanction, as it is 
only a civil marriage that is officially recognized. 

10. Divorce. — Before the promulgation of the 
present ojlvil code (1896-98), divorce, or, rather, 
repudiation, was very easily secured at the hus- 
Imd’s will. No legal procedure was necessary 

. bSfjjTond the husband’s writ with his signature, 
Jmfc the law fixed Severn causes, one of which must 
;jn; order to make the re^udmm effective. 


Thus the power of the husband was somewhat 
curtailed ; but only tlie husband could repudiate. 
The present code recognizes two forms of divorce ; 
by mutual consent, and by judicial decree. The 
former requires only the mutual consent of the 
parties, while the latter requires an act of the court 
^on the contested request of one of the parties. 
This form of legal divorce must be for some one 
of certain causes recognized by law, and becomes 
operative only after judicial judgment has been 
given. Statistics for 1908 show the total number 
of marriages to have been 8,683,168 and of 
divorces 60,376, Le. about 7 divorces out of 1000 
marriages. Only judicial divorces, however, are 
given in statistics, and by far the greater number 
are by mutual consent. 

II. Judicial separation. — This system does not 
exist in Japan. 

II. Korea,— I n Korea marriage is according to 
the old custom. Early marriage prevails, and 
government control has had but little effect, 
though upon several occasions laws have been 
issued, even setting the age for marriage at 20 
for men and 16 for women. It is usual for a girl 
of 12 or 13 years to marry a boy of 10 or less. 
Wives are usually a few years older than their 
husbands. Second marriage is not prohibited, but 
is considered a disgrace by most ; and those above 
the middle class never re-marry. Arrangements 
for marriage are made by fathers, grandfathers, 
or elder brothers and relatives in authority ; and 
the wishes of those who are to he married are 
not taken into account. The ceremony is per-, 
formed at the iiome of the bride, and it is not 
necessary to notify a civil officer. Only the 
husband can divorce, and the wife has no way of 
refusal. There is no system of divorce by consent, 
but by the new law, since annexation, a way has 
been opened for a wife to seek divorce. The 
number of marriages made in 1912 was 121,993, 
and that of divorces only 9068. 

Lutbraturb.— A lice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and WoineUi 
London. 1005; D. Kiknchi, Japanese Educationf do. 1909, 
ch. xviii., ‘Position of Women*; B. H, Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese^ t do. 1902; L. W. Kiichler, ‘Marriage in Japan,’ m 
TASJ xUi, QSSS], pt. i. pp. 114-137 ; Douglas Sladen, A 
Japanese MarrUwe, London, 1904; Inazo Nitob^, The 
Japanese Eaiiont London and New York, 1912. 

T. Nakajima. 

MARRIAGE (Jewish).— * Every man is hound 
to marry a wife in order to beget children, and he 
who fails of this duty is as one who sheds blood, 
diminishes the luiage [of God], and causes the 
Divine Presence {sJJkMndh) to depart from Israel ’ 
-^thus runs the rule in the Code of Qaro {Shulhdn 
^Arukh, Ehhm M-ezer^ i. 1). It is based on ancient 
Itabbinie (Tannaitic) prescription {Y^hhdmdth, 63d, 
64fl^), itself inferred from well-known Biblical texts 
(esp. Gn 9® combined with following verse), and it 
is emphasized by the somewhat later apophthegms ; , 
‘Whoever has no wife rests without blessing’; 
such a one * is not called a man ’ {ih, 626). Marriage ' , ; 
was the means by which the human race imprinted 
on the generations the divine image ; it, with the 
consequent domestic felicity, was, the expression , 
of true manhood. It was the basis of the social 
order, and thus its relation was, in lUhbinio 
opinion, one of the chief differences between Jewish 
and primitive systems (cf. Maimonides, Ishuth, 
i.). The social obligation was strengthened by 
Messianic hopes; ‘the son, of David — i.e. the 
Messiah— will not come until all souls stored up 
for earthly life have been bom’ [Y^bh, 62a). 
Though the purpose of marriage was the begetting 
of children, other aspects of marital life were fully . 
appreciated (see art. Family [Jewish]; and cf. 
the quotations in M, Mielziner, TJie Jewish Law of 
Man'-iage and Divorce, New York, 1901, p. 18 f.; 

I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
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London, 1896, p. 114). Very profound is the 
Rabbinic view that man’s is in this instance 
the cause of good ; but for his passions man would 
not build a house, nor marry a wife, nor beget 
children {Genesis Eabhdi ch. ix.). Man, in Rab- 
bmic theology, is impelled by two impulses,’ 

‘inclinations’), one good and one evil, both of 
which are to be used in turning him to the love of 
God {Sifre on Dt 6®, Mishndh B^rdkhdth^ ix. 5). 
The bodily passions are not in themselves evil (cf. 
F. C. Porter, ‘Ye$er Kara,’ in Yale Bicentenary 
vol. of Biblical and Semitic Studies^ New York, 
1901, pp. 91-156, and M. Lazarus, Ethics of Juda- 
ism, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1901, ii. 79 tf.); Torah 
was the means by which the control of passion 
and its direction into holy ends were effected 
(cf. Maimonides, Guide of the Pe'i'plexed, iii. 33). 
The Rabbinic theory of marital intercourse is 
summed up ideally and, in a sense, mystically in 
the saying : ‘ Three are associated in every human 
being : God, father, and mother ’ {QiddusMn, ZQib), 

With regard to the authority of parents in 
arranging the marriages of their children while 
minors see EBE v. 742^. When the parties were 
adult, the consent of parents was not necessary to 
make a marriage valid (Maimonides, IshUth, vii.), 
but, as Mielziner adds, 

‘ In consequence of the high respect and veneration, however, 
in which father and mother have ever been held among Israel- 
ites, the cases of contracting marriages without the parents’ 
consent fortunately belong to the rarest exceptions ’ 0?* 69).' 

Early marriages, arranged by the parents, were 
long considered a valuable aid to morals. The 
legal age for valid maniage was the age of puberty, 
but the usual age of the bridegroom in Talmudic I 
times was 18 to 20 (S. Krauss, Talmudische Archd- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1910-11, ii. 28). A Jewish court 
would often put pressure on a man over 20 to 
compel him to take a wife (Ehhen hd-ezer, i. 2), 
but such pressure was not applied in the case of 
students, 'while (as the gloss ad loc, points out) in 
modern times all attempts at compulsory marriages 
have become obsolete. Curiously enough., no rule is 
stated with regard to the age of the bride. Girls 
were treated as marriageable from the beginning of 
their thirteenth year, and at various times very 
youthful marriages have prevailed (see Abrahams, 
ch. ix. ). In recent times, while, on the whole, J ews 
probably marr j- at a somewhat earlier age than the 
general population, assimilation in social customs 
IS modifying differences (statistics iu JE viii. 839). 
The general impression prevails that Jews more 
frequently than others marry their cousins. Inter- 
marriage between J ews and Christians has increased 
(statistics in. JE vL 612). No section of Jewish 
opinion favoui*s mandages between parties who. 
are not of the same religion, the difficulties of 
the education of the children and the disturb- 
ance of the home harmony being felt to offer 
strong objections. There is no bar, however, to 
the religious solemnization of a marriage with 
full Jewish rites in the case of proselytes to the 
synagogue. 

The Biblical ‘ degrees ’ were maintained in later 
Jewish law, with certain extensions {Y^hh. 21; 
Maimonid^, Ishuth, i. 6 ; Mielziner, p, 37), the 
latter being partly theoretical prolongations of 
lineal ascendants and descendants ; but m one case 
a ‘new degree homogeneous to the Biblical was 
added ’ ; for, ‘ while the Mosaic Law [Lv 18^^] ex- 
pressly forbids only the father^s brother’s wife, 
the Talmudic Law adds also, the mother's brother’s 
'wife, and, besides, the fathers uterine brother’s 
wife ’ (Mielziner, p. 38). The ^faraites (see EBB 
vii,': 663“) imposed still further rigours on the 
marriage law. 

The general .question of the relation between 
Jewish marriages a^d the civil law of England is 


historically and legally considered in the mono- 
graph of H. S. Q. Henriques, Jewish Marnages 
and English Law, London, 1909. It may in 
general be said that, while orthodox Jews main- 
tain some disabilities not upheld by the law of 
the land, no Jews permit marriages which, though 
allowed by Jewish law, are forbidden by the civil 
law. Thus, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is valid in Jewish la'vv, such a marriage 
was never solemnized in England while English 
law disallowed it. So, too, though by Jewish law 
a man may marry his niece (though a 'v\"oman 
may not many her nephew), no such marriage 
would be performed by Jewish rites, since English 
law forbids such a union. But, where the Jewish 
law is more severe than the English, the severity 
is in most cases maintained, though the tendency 
in Jewish liberal organizations is toward equalizing 
Jewish custom with civil conditions. The ortho- 
dox Jews do not permit a kdhen-^Le. one tracing 
descent from the ancient priestly family—to wed 
a divorced woman ; nor would the re-marriage of 
a divorced person be solemnized by the orthodox 
synago^e unless a divorce had also been obtained 
from euBeth Din (Jewish ecclesiastical court). On 
the other hand, the levirate marriage, which was 
no longer in general use (though a few instances 
are recorded) at the beginning of the Christian 
era (the Sadducean question in Mt 22^ was prob- 
ably theoretical), has now lost all vogue {Ehhen 
haJezer, elxv., and commentaries; JE vi, 171). In 
the case of a childless widow the brother-in-law 
goes through the ceremony of ^It^ah (Dt 26^"^^), 
which frees her to marry a stranger (Miel^er, 
p. 64 f. ; JE vi. 170 f., where the rite is illustrated). 
On the levirate marriage see, further, I. Mattuck, 
in Studies in Jewish Literature, Berlin, 1913, p. 
210; on marriages between uncle and niece, S. 
Krauss, ih. p. 165. 

Except for rare cases in countries where Muham- 
madan law prevails, monogamy is enforced by both 
law and custom among Jews, although neither Bible 
nor Talmud formally forbids polygamy (for the 
Talnaudic evidence see Krauss, ii. 27), Only in 
the case of the levirate marriage did the Penta- 
teuch actually ordain a second marriage, a.nd, as 
has been mentioned above, the levirate marriage 
fell into disuse. That monogamy was the Biblical 
ideal is shown by Gn 2^, Pr 31^‘'‘*^, and the 'whole 
tendency of the Song of Songs (cf. A. Harper, 
Song of Solomon, Cambridge, 1902, p. xxxiv); and 
the same conclusion must be drawn from thepro- 
I phetic imagery in which marriage typifies the 
relation between the one God and the unique people 
Israel. Polygamy survived among the Jews into 
the Christian era (see references in JE viii. 658), 
but monogamy was then and thereafter the general 
rule. The difficulty was that, as the end of 
marriage was the begetting of children, cMIdless 
marriages were no fulfilment of that end, and in 
case of the wife’s sterility the older authorities 
were divided in view as to the relative advisability 
of insisting on divorce or of permitting a second, 
simultaneous marriage (on this and several other 
questions of Jewish marriage and divorce, see the 
writer’s evidence before the Divorce Commission),; 
but by the beginning of the 11th cent, monogamy 
was made the binding and absolute i-ule for all . 
western Jews (Abrahams, ch. vii.). 

The ancient and mediaeval Weliminaries . to 
marriage have, in modern times, lost niiiteh of iheii 
old significance. Betrothal Qt.giddHsJdn) 

in Rabbinic law was not a mere agreement or 
contract for a future marriage {nissfmh) ; though 
not involving the atctual, privileges or responsi- . 
bilities of the maurrled itate^ bekothal -was so far 
the initiation of that it could be termin- 

ated only by de^th.or di'^orce. 
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' Faithlessness on the part of .the betrothed female was treated 
as adultery. Without havingr been formally divorced, she 
could not enter a marriage contract with another person ; if 
entered upon it was void ' (Mielziner, p. 77 ; on the status of 
the betrothed woman in the 1st and 2nd centuries a.d., of. 
A. Bu<^er, in Festschrift zu Israel Lewy's 70ten Gelmrtstagt 
Breslau, 1911, p. 110). 

Since the 16th cent, the two ceremonies of betrothal 
and marriage have been performed on the same 
day, though in Talmudic times a year might inter- 
vene between them [Mishndh, QiddusMn, v. 2). 
The legal betrothal was always preceded by an 

* engagement’ {shiddukMn)^ and this * enga^ment’ 
gradually replaced the older betrothal. Often a 
professional match-maker {shadkkan) was employed 
m the Middle Ages, and the custom is still in some 
vogue (Abrahams, p. 170 f.). The ceremonies of 
inan’iage now include the older betrothal and 
marriage rites. The essence of the marriage 
ceremony is the presentation by the bridegroom to 
the bride, in the presence of two witnesses, of an 
object of value, and the recital of the formula: 

* Be thou consecrated unto me by this [ring] accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel.’ The marriage 
rite was and is invalid without the bride’s consent 

consent is formally stated in the Td^thuhhdh 
(see below) ; but, until recent times, she took a 
passive part in the ceremony, the formula being 
spoken by the man only. In some orthodox and 
in most liberal synagogues the bride’s part is now 
more active. For the validity of a marriage the 
presence of a Babbi is not essential, but snch 
presence is usual, and so are other ceremonies : the 
use of a ring and a canopy {hufwdh), the breaking 
of a glacis, the recital of the J&ihubhdht and the 
repetition of the * Seven Benedictions.’ 

The ring, now so usual in Jewisli weddings, is 
not mentioned in the Talmud, but Tvas introduced 
in the Gaonic age (A. Harkavy, T^siknbMth hag- 
g^niirii Berlin, 1887, § 65), perhaps in the 7th cen- 
tury. The ring replaced the older gift of momy 
or of an article of value ; it must not contain gems 
(Abrahams, p. 183), and need not be of gold. Pos- 
sibly the use of the ring was derived from Rome, 
just as the objection to marriages between Passover 
and Pentecost corresponds to the Roman prohibi- 
tion of maiTiages in May (J. Landsberger, m Jud, 
Zeifschrift fur Wissensch, und Lehen^ vii. [1869] 
81), In the Middle Ages Friday was a favourite 
day for Jewish marriages, though the Talmud 
objected to such a choice. Wednesday ^vas also a 
common day for vir^s, and Thursday for widows. 
In modem times there are no restrictions as to 
d^ of the week, except that marriages are not 
celebrated on SabWths or festivals. In the ortho- 
dox synagogues marriages are sffl not performed 
(excejit on specified dates) between Passover and 
Pentecost, nor on certain aimiversaries of a mourn- 
ful nature. During the marriage ceremony the 
ring is put on the forefinger of the bride’s right 
hand ; she afterwards removes it and places it on 
the customary linger of the left hand. Marriages 
are now frequently celebrated in the synagogue, 
though there is no loss of validity if the cere- 
mony occurs elsewhere, as is widely the custom 
in America. The whole problem as to the place 
where Jewish marriages may be celebrated is 
treated by hi his Gesammeiie Schriftmy 

where^ many other Jewish manage questions, 
historical, social, and legal, aife also discussed 
(iii., Szegjedin, 1803, pp. 13-334). 

. The bride and brideOToom usually stand under 
a or * canopy,’ during the marriage oere- 

inony; the rite has been abrogated in some of 
the modem Jewish con^egations. Ori^nally the 
was the marriage chamber, into which 
; pair were conducted after a procession ; 

:^^Jaow .merely symbolical, and consists of 
covered by an a>\ ning of silk 


or tapestry (for details see Abrahams, p. 193 ; for 
illustrations, JE vi. 504 ff. ). A regular preliminary 
of the ceremony is the signing by the bridegroom 
of the IcHhubhdh (lit. ‘writing’), or marriage con- 
tract (for the ordinary wording see Mielziner, 
p. 87)j which sets forth the amount payable to 
the wife in case of the husband’s death or the 
wife’s divorce, and in olden times often rehearsed 
the wife’s dowry, in respect of which, as of the 
husband’s settlement, the kfthuhhdh conferred on 
her an inalienable claim on her husband’s property. 
The wife had considerable rights over her own pro- 
perty (see Mielziner, p. 104 1 .), and the Jefthuhhdh 
protected those rights, and also formed a potent 
restraint against rash divorces. Mielziner’s state- 
ment (p. 89) that the kfthuhhdh is ‘ now almost 
entirely dispensed with,’ refers only to certain 
American and other reform congregations; it is 
still retained in most Jewish mamages, though it 
has little legal significance in many countries. 
The JcHhuhkdh is ancient, being perhaps referred 
to in To 7^^ j it is certainly as old as the beginning 
of the 1st cent. B.C. {K^tmhMth^ 825 ; Abrahams, 
p. 207, note 2; E. N. Adler, in JE vii. 474; for 
the earliest instance of the teims of the wife’s 
jointure the reader may refer to L. Ginzberg, 
Creonicat New York, 1909, ii. 72). In Oriental 
lands the JcfthvbMh often included a solemn 
undertaking by the bridegroom to observe strictly 
the law of monogamy (see Abrahams, p. 120, and 
the document publish^ by him in Jews' College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 101). 

Of the many marriage customs which have pre- 
vailed in Jewish mamages one deserves special 
mention. The bridegroom brealcs a glass, but 
the meaning of the rite is uncertain. Some have 
seen in it a symbolical allusion to the close of the 
ante-nuptial condition, but ‘the most acceptable 
theory is that the custom arose from ... a desire 
to keep even men’s joys tempered by more serious 
thoughts, and on the other band from the never- 
forgotten memory of the mourning for Zion ’ (see 
Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, London, 1914, p. ocxvii). The memory of 
Zion is frequently recalled in the Jewish wedding 
hymns and songs (on which see Abrahams, p. 188 f., 
and ‘ Hebrew Love Songs,’ in Book of Delight, 
Philadelphia, 1912, p. l^ff.). The same pheno- 
menon is seen in the ‘Seven Benedictions^ cited 
below, where Jer 33^®** is effectively used. As re- 
gards the memento mori idea the follo’wing incident 
IS recorded in the Talmud [B’^dkhdth, 305) : 

* When the son of Babbina was married, the father saw that 
the Babbis present were in an uproarious mood, so he took a 
costly vase of white crystal worth 400 zuzim and broke it before 
them to curb their spirits.* 

On the other hand, joyousness is the predominant 
note of Jewish w^eddings — a joyousnoss hallowed 
by the principle that the participation in such 
functions is a religious duty. The dowei-ing of 
poor brides was an act of sanctified loving-kindness 
{Shabhath, 127a) ; and the assistance at wedding 
festivals was an element in pious life (P^sdhim, 49a). 
Lyric praises of the bride were so regular a habit 
that we find quaint, discussions as to the terms to 
be used in the eulogies (K^ihUbdih, 17a). the 
subject of other wSiding customs, both Oriental 
and Western, see Abrahams, chs. ix. and x. ; JE 
viiL 340 ff; Kranss, ii. 37 ; W. Rosenau, Jmish 
Ceremonial Tneiitutiofis aim Customs, Bittmore, 
1912, ch. xi. 

Most characteristic of tlie Jewish marriage 
ceremony are the Seven Benedictions, which are 
already quoted in the Talmud {KHhuhh6th, 8). 
First comes the benediction over ^^dne (on the use 
of wine in Jewish ceremonial see Annotated Prayer 
Book, p. cxxxix) ; then follows the praise of (?od 
as the creator of all things to His glory ; after this 
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eulogy of the creator of all comes the praise of 
Him as creator of man ; and next the benedictions 
pass to the cr^tion of woman, the memory of Zion, 
the bridal joy, and^ the hope of Israel’s restoration. 
The current text is as follows [Annotated Prayer 
Booh, p. 299) : 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
Greatest the fruit of the vine. 

iSIessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created all things to thy glory. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
Creator of man. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast made man in thine image, after thy likeness, and hast 
prepared unto him, out of his very self, a perpetual fabric. 
Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, Creator of man. 

May she who was barren (Zion) be exceeding glad and exult, 
when her children are gathered within her in Joy. Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord, who makest Zion Joyful through her children. 

0 make these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of 
old thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who makest bridegroom and bride to 
remice. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and 
exultation, pleasure and delight, love, brotherhood, peace and 
fellowship. Soon may there be heard in the cities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of Joy and gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the Jubi- 
lant voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths 
from their feasts of song. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who makest 
the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride.* 

Thus the married state is brought into relation 
with the story of creation and with Israel’s Messi- 
anic hopes. The Seven Benedictions, which were 
recited during the grace at the wedding banquet 
as well as during the wedding ceremony, cover the 
whole of Israel’s history. The popular maxim, 

* Marriages are made in heaven,’ was accepted as 
a commonplace truth ^ the Rabbis (Abrahams, 
Book of Delight, p. 1720;). The reverence for the 
wife was shown by the husband’s recital every 
Friday eve of the eulogy of the virtuous woman 
from the last chapter of rroverbs. In many other 
ways the sanctity of Avedded life was symbolized, 
both in its human aspects and as a type of perfect 
harmony with the divine scheme of creation. 

Literature.— T his is cited in the course of the article. 

I. Abrahams. 

MARRIAGE (Roman).— It is a comparatively 
easy task to describe the Roman idea and practice 
of marriage, if we confine our description to his- 
torical times ; for there the evidence is fairly 
complete, and the state of society familiar to us. 
But the subject is complicated by its antiquities; 
and these cannot be wnolly omitted, for they are 
interesting to a student of marriage systems, and 
they reflect the earlier conditions of Roman society 
from which the later practice descended. We shall 
begin, then, with these antiquities, and so clear 
away the main difficulties, which, however, cannot 
be fully explained in the present state of our 
knowledge, 

I. Pre-historic.— There is some evidence, in the 
form of survivals in later procedure, that mamage 
by capture existed among the ancestors of the 
Latin race; but at what stage, whether among 
the people of the terreniare in N. Italy or stiS 
further oack, we cannot tell. The simulated rape 
of the bride at the deductio (see below), the parting 
of hex hair with a spear, possibly the lifting her 
over the threshold of her husband’s house, taken 
together with the legend of the rape of the Sabine 
women, may well suggest capture. True, each 
scraj) of evidence may, if taken separately, be 
^ explained otherwise, but it must be allowed that 
the cumulative evidence is strong. On the other 
: hand, capture implies exogamy, of which there was 
no trace in historical Rome ; marriage was origin- 
ally within the limits of the gens (Marquardt, 
Prmddlt^hiimer, p, 29, notes 1 and 2) ; if, there- 
forej mhiria^e % is to be assumed as an 

ori^nal practice of the race, it must have been so 
before the development of the gem as a social 


institution. But, if this early form of marriage is 
not provable for the Roman people, it is highly 
probable that the later form of marriage by purchase 
existed among them at one time, leaving its traces 
in the later coemptio, which, as we shsQl see, was 
a simulated transference of the bride by purchase 
from potestas of her father to the ‘hand’ 
[manus) of her husband (for the possible connexion 
of the dos with marriage by purchase see Wester- 
marck, MI ii. 384 ff. ). 

2 . Early forms of marria^; confarreatio, 
coemptio, and usus. — In early Koman society we 
find three distinct forms or rules by which marriage 
could be effected. As to the historical interpreta- 
tion of these there is endless dispute, but the 
object and conception of marriage as an institution 
are clear enough. The object of a iustum matrix 
monium, such as Avas the result of all of these 
methods, Avas beyond doubt to produce children 
capable of keeping up the religion [sacra) of the 
family, and also of serving the State in Avar and 
peace. Children of concuhitus, Le. cohabitation 
without marriage, were not so capable ; they could 
not be Roman citizens, and could not represent 
either family or State in any capacity. The word 
which covered all legitimate forms of union was 
connuhium) as Ulpian says, in the clearest ex- 
position that we have of the subject (v. i. 2), 

‘ iustum matrimonium est si inter eos qui nuptias 
contrahunt connubium sit.’ Connuhium, or ins 
connubii, is thus the right of contracting true or 
legal marriage, and belonged, as Gaius tells us 
(i. 66), to Roman citizens only, to Latins and 
foreigners only when it had been granted by the 
State. And, as marriage in this true sense meant 
the transference of the bride from one definite 
legal and religious position to another, from the 
sacra of one family to those of another (see Family 
[Roman]), and from the potestas of one pater- 
familias to the manns of another, it is ohAdous that 
the process was one of the utmost cavity both for 
the families concerned and for tlie State. The 
sense of this grave importance is best seen in what, 
rightly or wrongly, is generally believed to have 
been the oldest form of patrician marriage, which 
was applicable only to patrician families through- 
out Roman history— or farreum, so 
named from the sacred cake oi far (the old Italian 
Avheat) used sacramentally in tne rite. 

Confarreatio stood alone as needing the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, 
the former, no doubt, representing in the Republican 
^ethe Rex of an earlier time (see FoAvler, MeUgioits 
,aperience of the Roman People, Loudon, 19X1, 
.271), and the Flamen representing Juppiter, the 
ei^ of good faith in all alliances. When the pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted [sponsalia, anspioia, 
etc. [see below]) which were common to all iusta 
nmtrimonia, a cake oi far Avas offered to Juppiter 
Farreus, and sacramentally shared by bride and 
bridegroom, in the presence of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, the Flamen Dialis, and ten other witnesses. 
This number ten has given rise to much conjecture ; 
but it is so common throughout Roman procedure 
that there need be no special significance in it (in 
Livy, xxxvii. 3, it apparently has a religious mean- 
ing, and so perhaps in confarreatio). A victim also 
was offered (to what deity is uncertain), the skin of 
which Avas stretched over two seats, on which the 
bride and bridegroom had to sit (for tlmse.and other 
details see Gaius, i. 112; Serv. ad 'Mn. iv. 103, 
374, Georg, i. 31 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 26). The prints, 
it must be noted, do not p^form this service, but 
Avitness it, giving this rife., a p^uliar^ solemnity 
which our authoriti^ . dp . nof explain, probably 
because they. , did - nbkj: iMderstand it. Modem 
scholars and students of /RPmaji law have usually 
thought, of it as tke real original form of marriage 
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in tbe Roman State, wliicli must be imagined as 
consisting entirely of patrician families ; it survived 
into historical times only as a means of supplying 
ersons duly qualified to fill the old priesthoods 
escended from tliat patrician State, viz. the Rex 
Sacrorum and the three Fiamines maiores, Dialis, 
Martialis, and Quirinalis (see Gains, i. 112). Of 
late, however, it has been suggested (by Cuq, 
Institutions jitridiques, p. 2155*., followed by 
Launspach, ^tate and Family in Early iJome, p. 
159 ff.) that it came into use only when the old 
custom of marrying witliin the gens was broken 
through, when the religious difficulty of transferring 
a bride from one gens to another called for specisti 
religious interference by the State. There is some- 
thing to be said for this ; but to the present writer 
it seems hardily sufficient to account for the sacra- 
mental character of the rite and the use of the skin 
of the victim. No ancient author says that this 
was the only form of patrician marriage ; if it had 
been so, the Rex and the Flamen must have been 
constantly in requisition for weddings, more often 
than would be consistent with their other duties. 
But it is possible that confarreatio may have been 
a very special religious form, originating in the 
marriage of the Rex only, or in families forming 
an inner circle of aristocracy, from which the Rex 
might be chosen, and which would be likely or 
willing to supply children qualified to become 
camilli patrimi ct matrhni in the service of the 
State (Serv, ad Georg, i. 31). It must be remem- 
Wed that the patrician State itself Jiad a liistory, 
and did not come into existence full-blown; the 
confarreatio probably represents an early form 
of it, but not exactly that which we have been 
accustomed to imagine. 

There were two other ancient methods of trans- 
ferring a bride from one family to another, from the 
otestas of her father to the manus of her husband ; 
nt it is to be noticed that neither of these was, 
strictly speaking, a marriage ceremony, and it is 
to he assumed that, when they were used, the real j 
marriage rite was that described below * under 
marriages which did not produce conve7itio m 
manum. In other words, the true marriage rite 
was, except in confarreatio^ distinct from the act 
W'hich transferred the bride from th^poiestas of her 
father to the matins of her husband, or to that of 
his father, if lie were afiUusfamiUas in the potestas 
of his father. Thus cocmptio, the form by w'hicli, 
in the presence of five witnesses and a ^ihtipens 
(a form which could be used for other purposes 
besides marriage), the bride was made over to the 
manus of her husband by a symbolic purchase 
(Gains, i. 113), looks as if it were a legal addition 
devised for some particular purpose, perhaps to, 
enable the ordinary patrician family, wMch did 
not seek to produce children capable of filling the 
highest religious offices, to obtain by a single act 
the same legal results as in confarreatio. This is, 
indeed, a mere guess, and one among many, into 
which it is not necessary to go in this article. 

The other method which produced cowoentio in 
manum took a wdiole year to complete the process ; 
if a duly qualified pair lived toother for an entire 
year without a break, manus followed of necessity 
by preescriptio; but by the XEE Tables it was 
possible for the bride to escape this result by 
absenting herself yearly for three nights from her 
husband's house, by whidi means, in legal language, 
the usucapio would be barred (Gaius, x* HI). It is 
not unli&Iy that this was really the oldest form 
,; .hy which Jbhe: husband could acquire manus, and 
;;;tne one most commonly in use. Confarreatio and 
both presuppose the existence of the law 
rfi^on of the State in full development, 
go much further back. Urns and 
^ in this, that they have 


a private and not a public character, and do not 
need the presence of priest or magistrate ; it was 
easy, therefore, to pass them on to non-patricians, 
lebeiansor Latins, when these sittsiinedeonnubhm ; 
at this could not be so with cmifa^'reatio, if, as 
we have assumed, the main object of the latter 
was at all times to produce children capable of 
holding the exclusively patrician religious offices. 

In these three methods of maniage the union 
was accompanied by manus, though in the ease of 
usus not till after a year had elapsed. TJsus, 
indeed, shows us plainly that the Roman of early 
times did not think of marriage and maiius as 
inseparable ; for the bride must have been properly 
married under usus, if her children were to be 
Roman citizens, though for a year at least she was 
not under manus, 'VVe must also remember that, 
if the husband were not sui iuris, but a filius- 
familias under the potestas of his father, as must 
constantly have happened, the wife passed under 
the manus, not of her husband, but of his father. 
Quite early marriage and manus became separable 
both in thought and in fact ; under the XH Tables, 
as we have seen, the wife was given the option of 
escaping a change of manus altogether, and this 
may be taken as proving that a tendency in this 
direction had shown itself much earlier. After 
that time, mainly, no doubt, from reasons of 
convenience connected with the family property, 
marriage without manus came to be almost uni- 
versal. Usus died out altogether (Gaius, i. Ill) ; 
coemptio survived as a legal expedient in certain 
cases {e,g,, OIL vi, 1527 — the Laudatio Turks, 
line 14 ) ; and confamatio became so irksome that 
its bonds had to be relaxed by Augustus in order 
to get a supply of candidates for the old patrician 
priesthoods (Gaius, i. 136 ; Tac. Ann. iii, 71, iv. 16 ; 
Sueton. Aug. 31). Yet marriage long continued to 
be as complete and binding a union as before, and we 
now have to see what made it so, by briefiy examin- 
ing the process as we know it in historical times. 

3. The historic period.-^a) Conditions of mar^ 
riage.--^The necessary conditions of marriage were ; 
(1) the families of both parties must possess the 
connuhii (as explained above) ; (2) the parties 
must not be within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship {cognatio), Orimally no cognati could 
marry who were within tne seventh degree of 
relationship ; i.e., second cousins could not marry ; 
this was, no doubt, a survival from a period in 
which families of three generations lived together 
under the same roof, and were therefore, by a well- 
known psychological law, unsuited for intermar- 
riage (see E. Westermarck, Hist, of Human Mar- 
riage^, London, 1894, p, 320 ft'.). Traces of such 
large households are not wanting in Roman history 
(Val. Max. IV. iv. 8; Pint. Crassus, i., and Cato 
the Elder, xxiv.). But these strict rules were 
gradually relaxed, and from the time of the Punic 
wars it seems to have been possible for first cousins 
to marry (see Marquardt, Privatalterthumer, p. 
30, note). When the Emperor Claudius married 
his brother's daughter, he had to obtain a decree 
of the Senate for the purpose, and this licence, 
which was afterwards repealed, was not . generally 
approved (Tac, Ann, xii. 6 ; Gains, i. 62). (3) The 
consent of the parents was absolutely necessary, 
but not that of the parties themselves, who were 
often betrothed by meit parents at a very early 
age; Agr., Cioero betrothea his daughter when she 
was only teny ears old ( Fdwler, Sociat Life, p. 140 f . ). 
This was a survival of a practice still common in 
many parts of the world, where the maintenance 
of the family is a matter of supreme importance, 
and no time is to be lost in securing that children 
shall not remain unnianled. The betrothal {spon- 
salia), however, at Rome was a promise rather 
than a legal contract, and might he broken by 
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consent if there was a strong dislike on the part of 
either hoy or girl (see, howerer, Serv. Sulpicius, in 
Aul. Gell. iv, 4). The early betrothal serves to 
show us that the idea at the root of marriage was 
that of service to family and State, the pro- 
creation of children capable of such service, and 
that love and romance lay wholly outside it. 
Steady affection there might be and often was 
(Fowler, Social Life^ pp. 141, 159 fi'.); but the 
modern idea of passion with marriage as its con- 
summation, which too often subsides and ends in 
divorce, was unknown at Rome. (4) As a last 
condition, we must note that bride and bridegroom 
must be of proper age, i,e,, they must have reached 
the age of puberty and laid aside the toga prceteoota 
of chfldhood ; this might happen at different ages, 
according to natural development, but the minimum 
age was 12 for a girl and 14 for a boy. 

(5) Bituah — If all these conditions were fulfilled, j 
a day was fixed for the marriage which must be 
one of good omen ; as with us, May was an unlucky 
month for this purpose, and so was the early part 
of June, while certain other dies religiosi were to 
be avoided (Fowler, EeL p. 38 ff.). At: 

earliest dawn, according to ancient usage both 
public and private, the auspices were taken by the 
flight of birds ; but by Cicero’s time this seems to 
have dropped out, and the examination of the exta 
of a victim took its place, as a preliminary to the 
first step in the procedure, which was the declara- 
tion of consent by the parties, usually but not 
necessarily recorded on tahulce miptiahs. Then 
the bride assumed the wedding dress, viz. the 
flammeum^ or hood of red or yellow, and the tunica 
recta with a woollen girdle fastened with th^ nodtis 
herculeus*, this knot, we learn from Pliny {HN 
xxviii. 63), was also used for binding up wounds, 
and we may therefore suppose that it was a charm 
against various kinds of evil (cf., however, EEE 
viL 749*). Her hair was parted into four separate 
locks with a spear-head [hmta ccelihai'is), which 
may have been a survival from pre-historic marriage 
by capture ; and under the Uammeum she carried 
a bunch of herbs picked by her own hand (Festus, 

* Corolla ’ [p. 66, Lindsay]). She was then ready 
for the actual marriage rite, which, as will now be 
seen, was a matter not only of secular contract, but 
of religious usage ; it is occasionally called a sacrum^ 
as in Lucan, Fmrs, ii. 350 (of the marriage of Cato) : 

* sacriMue deos admittere testes.’ 

(1) The first act of the ceremony was the 

dcostrarum vunctio^ a symbolic act of union, in 
which, under the guidance of B,^onuha, who must 
be a matron oi^ once married, the bride placed 
her right hand in the right hand of the bridegroom 
(Festus, p. 242 [p. 282, ed. Lindsay]). This act, and 
the sacrifice which seems to have followed, are 
represented on many monuments, of which accounts 
wul be found in A. Rossbach, Eomische Koclmeits^ 
und EhedenTimdler, Leipzig, X871, passim ; these 
are, however, all of very late date, and not easy to 
interpret. The dextrarum iunctio took place, so 
far as we can discern, either in the bride’s house 
before the hearth or in front of some temple 
(Nonius, 531) ; but what temple this was we do 
not know, nor is it clear to what deity sacrifice 
was oftered. On the monuments we see both cow 
and pig, which suggest Juno and Tellus (Varro, 
de Be Emt n. iv.. 9, refers to the pig as an Etrus- 
can marriage victim). Possibly Tellus was the 
usual dmty in early times (Fowler, Eel, Eaper,, 
pp. 121, 138), and Juno later on ; but Vergd com- 
bing the two in iv. 166. When the sacrifice 

had' b^. dfifered by the pair, the persons present 
shouts ^ by way pf good omen, and the 

wedding-B^gal fdihm^ lasted till evening, 

(2) The next act was the dedu&liOy in Vhioh the ; 
. bride was conducts to h6f new hornet beautifnl 

vop. VIII,— -V : .r: 


ceremony, exquisitely described by Catullus in his 
61st poem, She was taken, as it were by force, 
from the arms of her mother, and led in procession 
to the house of her husband by three boys, sons of 
living parents {pairimi et matrimi), pure and of 
good omen, one of whom carried a torch of White- 
thorn, while the other two held her by the hands ; 
flute-players and torch-bearers went before, the 
mysterious and unexplained cry ‘Talasse’ was 
raised, and nuts were thrown to the youthful 
lookers-on. When the bride reached the house, she 
smeared the doorposts with oil and fat (of wolf or 
pig), and tied a thread of wool around them; 
probably these old customs were originally charms 
to avert evil (for wool see J. Pley, ‘ De Lanee in 
antiquorum ritibus usu,’ in EVV XI, ii, [Giessen, 
1911] 82). She was then lifted over the threshold, 
perhaps as a last sign of simulated reluctance to 
be thus transplanted, and was received in her new 
home. 

(3) This reception, the third act in the procedure, 
is obscure in its detail, hut the general meaning is 
plain. It was called ‘ reception into community of 
tire and water ’ (‘ aqua et igne aceipere ’), i,e. mto 
partnership in these necessities of human exist- 
ence (E. Samter, Familienfeste dev Qriechen und 
Edmer, Berlin, 1901, p. 18 ff.). We are also told 
that she brought with her three coins {asses)^ one 
of which she gave to her husband, one she laid on 
the hearth, and the third she threw down at the 
nearest compitum (‘crossways’ [Nonius, p. 862, 
Lindsay]). Here she seems to be making an 
offering to the genius of her husband, to the spirit 
of the hearth-fire, and to the Lar of the family’s 
land allotment, who dwelt in a sacellum at uie 
compitum (see Fowler, Eel, Exper,, p. 77). She 
was now in the atrium^ at the end of which, 
opposite the door, the lectibs genialis had been 
made ready. The morrow would find her a mater- 
familiar sitting among her maids in that atrium 
or in the more private apartments behind it. 

To help maintain the establishment which the 
marriage was to set up, she brought with her a 
dos, or dowry, which in strict law became the pro- 
perty of the husband (for modifications of this rule 
see art. ‘ Dos,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Or, and Bom, An- 
tmiities^). As Cuq well puts it (p. 231 ), her position 
of dignity in the house, and her title of domina as 
mistress of its slaves, would have been impaired if 
she entered it with empty hands and lived at the 
expense of her husband. The dos was also the 
means of securing to the children born of the 
marriage succession to their mother’s property as 
well as to the patrimonium of the father. 

The ritual which we have been examining plainly 
indicates that the Roman bride was to hold a much 
nobler position in the household than the Greek 
wife (see Majrimage [Greek]). She shared with 
her husband all the duties of the family, religious 
and secular ; she lived in the atrium^ and was 
never shut away in a woman’s chamber. She took 
her meals with her husband; in all practical 
matters she was consulted, and only on questions 
political or intellectual was she expected to be 
silent, 

‘ When she went out arrayed in the graoefol stola matronalis, 
she was treated with respect, and the passers-by made way for 
her ; but it is characteristic of her position that she did not os 
a rule leave the house without the knowledge of her/husband, 
OP without an escort ' (Fowler, Social Lif€\ p, 144).. . ' v ■ 

The (fitaraoter induced and express^ ^ a 

position is exemplified in the legendaiy Vdlumnia 
of the story of Coriolanus, in Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, in Caesar’s mother Ju3i% and, among 
many others, in the My whose courage, 

good sense, and doihestic i^uesTive for ever on 
Sie marble of 5^ {CIL vL 1627 ; 

Fowler,' 169 f 
: towards the end of the 
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Republic the type of womanly virtue just de- 
scribed was growing rare, owing to the gradual 
break-up of the old type of family life — the re- 
sult of a moral degeneracy which even Augustus 
was unable effectually to check. This downward 
tendency is best seen in the history of divorce. 
Marriage by confarreatio had been practicallj 
indissoluble; we hear of diffarreatio, but it is 
said (Pint. Qucest, Bom^ 50) to have been so awful 
a rite that we assume that it was used onl^^ for 
penal purposes. But the other forma of marriage, 
not being of the same mystical or sacramental 
character, did not present the same difficulty, and 
the legal formula of divorce is as old as the XII 
Tables, and therefore probably earlier than the 
6th cent. b.o. (‘claves adimere or exigere* [Cic. 
Phil, ii. 28 ; cf. above, p. 122*]). By the 2nd cent, 
marriage was becoming unpopular in high social 
circles, and divorce was becoming common (Fowler, 
Social Life, p. 147 ff.). In the Ciceronian age it 
was extraordinarily frequent ; almost all the well- 
known ladies of that period were divorced at least 
once. Pompey, though a man of excellent charac- 
ter, was married five times, Coesar four times, 
Cicero three times, and under the Empire the 
virtuous Pliny the Younger also three times. There 
was no difficulty in the operation of divorce ; it was 
purely a private matter, and either party could 
send the other notice of it without any given 
reason or any complaint of misconduct. No 
remedy was found for a disorder so universal ; and 
to the looseness of the marriage-tie, and the corre- 
sponding disregard of what had once been the chief 
object of maniage, must be ascribed in part at 
least the degeneracy of Rome and Italy in the first 
three centuries of the Empire (L. Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Bom^, Leipzig, 1901, Eng. tr., 
London, 1908-13, i. 242 f.). 

L!tsra,tuex.'--A. Rossbach, UnUrmahun^m. Hh&r die rSw- 
tscfte EM, Stuttgart, 1853 (etUl the standard work); O. 
Karlowa, JOie Eormen der rGrru.Ehe vnd ifanTW, Bonn, 1868 ; 
arU ‘Matrimonium,* in Daremberg-SagUo and Smith’s JDic*. 
^ Greek and Roman AntigtiUies'^, London, 1876 ; J. Marquardt, 
PHvaialterthilTner der M&ner, Leipzig, 1868, p. 27 f. ; A. de 
Marchi, II CicUo privaio diEoma aniwaA, (Milan, 1896) 146 ff. ; 
E. Cnq, IfuHtutiom juridiquee dea Eomaine, Baris, 1891, 
p. 204 ff. ; C- W. L. Launspach, State and Family in EaHy 
Rome, London, 1908, ch. sc. ; W. Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rotm in the Age of Cicero, do. 1908, ch. v. The most <»nn- 
plete ancient authority is Cfaios, i. 103 ff. 

W, Warde Fowler. 

MARRIAGE (Semitic). — Students of social 
evolution seem justified in holding that the family 
of primitive man was an intermediate develop- 
ment between those of the highest animals and 
the lowest living men. In the lowest hmown 
human societies the form of marriage is usually a 
temporary monogamy.^ This temporary mono- 
gamy has been accompanied among most early men 
by a greate or less degree of sexual irregularity, 
and has varied according to economic circumstances 
and the bent of the people. So far as can he ascer- 
tained from the existing evidence, it underwent 
some interesting variations among the primitive 
Semites. 

1. Primitive Semitic. — Among many savage 
or semi-savage peoples it is customary to allow 
unmarried, girls complete sexual liberty. In such 
communities it might in time easOy come to be 
thought that a woman who had exercised such 
liberty was more likely to bear children than one 
who had not There is reason to believe that 
something like this prevailed among the primitive 
. Semites, and that superstitious value attached to 
this exercise of liberty, for in many widely-scattered 
. wrtions^of the Semitic world it became a sacred 
oitity for women to sacrifice their virtue by one or 
xnbre acts of free love. It was thus, apparently, 
Westenaarck, Biet, cf Suman Marriage, Loudon, 

; fiO ; F. H. Giddings, PrineipUa cf Soamogy, New 

1888, ■ pju 264, 266w 


that the temporary hierodouloi originated (see 
Hierodouloi [Semitic and Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 
672 f . ). Besides the existence othicrodouloi among 
the Semites, both temporary and permanent, there 
is also evidence of much sexual irregularity among 
them. 

It is the working hypothesis of most Semitic 
scholars bo-day that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semitic people. Naturally, the peculiar desert 
aud oasis environment of the Arabian peninsula left 
its impress on the Semitic family life. In the oases 
dates and fruit were raised, and some sustenance 
for the flocks was produced, but it was necessary to 
lead the flocks into the desert in search of pastur- 
age. Whether, however, men lived in an oasis or 
wandered from place to place, women would always 
be needed to perform the duties of the household 
and the camp, that the men might be free to fight, 
either in defence or for plunder. There are two 
reasons for believing that the women were for the 
most part the sisters and mothers of the men, 
whether the clan was resident in one fertile spot or 
was nomadic : (1) Semitic marriage was notoriously 
temporary, and (2) kinship was reckoned through 
the mother. 

That marriage was, onibhe whole, temporary seems 
probable from the frequency of divorce in Semitic 
lands, especially among the Arabs and Abyssinians 
(see below). The researches of W. Robertson Smith 
established as well as the evidence will permit that 
among the early Semites kinship was reckoned 
through the mother.^ The reasons for this view are 
SIS follows. (1) The well-known Biblical phrase for 
relationship is ‘ bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh.’ * Flesh ’ (bdsdr) is explained in Lv 25^ by the 
general word for * clan.’ The Arabs attach great 
importance to a bond created by eating together ; 
we must suppose, therefore, that the bond l^tween 
those of the same womb and nurtured at the same 
breast would be more nearly of the same * clan ’ and 
the same ‘flesh’ than any others. (2) The word 
rakim, ‘ womb,’ is the most general word for kin- 
ship, and points to a primitive kinship through the 
mother. (3) The custom called 'agiqahi by which 
a child is consecrated to the god of his father’s 
tribe, cannot have been primitive, but must have 
sprung up in a state of transition to ensure the. 
eountmg of the oflfepring to the father’s side of the 
house. (4) Cases occur in the historical period in 
which a boy when grown attaches himself to his 
mother’s tribe. The poet Zuhair is a case in point, 
and the Arabic antiquarians appear to have known 
that such cases were not uncommon. (5) The fear 
that sons would choose their mother’s clans led men 
who were wealthy to marry within their own kin. 
(6) Kinship between a man and his maternal uncle 
is still considered closer than that between a man 
and his paternal uncle. (7) Joseph’s sons bom of 
his Egyptian wife were not regarded as members of 
Israers clan until formally adopted by him (Gn 48"* ). 
(8) Tamar might legally have been the wife of her 
half-brother Amnon, the relation being on the 
father’s side (2 S 13^). Such unions were laaown in 
Judah as late as the time of Ezekiel (Ezk 22^). 
Tabnitb, king of Sidon, married his fatheris 
daughter,^ and such marriages were known in 
Mecca. Since the marriage of those really regarded 
as brothers and sisters was abhorrent to the Semites, 
kinship must in these cases have been counted 
throng the mother. (9) In the Arabic genealogi- 
cal tables metronymic groups are still found. ^0) 
In Aramaic insertions found at Hegra metronymic 
clans appear,^ To this evidence may he added a 
few items gathered by other scholars. Nfildeke 
noted that among the Mandssans a man is described 

1 Kinehip and Marriage in Early Arabia^, p. 175 ff. ; of. also 
Barton, jSfiwrtio Origim, p. 61 f. 
a CIS I. i. 3. II, lS-16. » 76. n. 1. 198, 209. 


as the son of his mother, which indicates that kin- 
ship was reckoned through the mother.^ F. E. 
Peiser pointed out that among the Babylonians a 
man could, if he chose, join the kindred of his wife, 
which is a relic of the same custom.® Wellhausen 
has observed that in the Pentateuch J counts 
descent through the mother, while P reckons it 
through the father.® Among some primitive peoples 
kinship is counted through the mother because they 
are ignorant of the part of the father in reproduc- 
tion;^ among others, as, e.g,, the Nairs of the 
Malabar coast, it is reckoned tlirough the mother 
because a system of polyandry prevails. The wife 
has several husbands, no one of whom lives with 
her, but all of whom visit her occasionally, and it 
is not known which one of them may be the father 
of a child.® Which of these causes led to the 
Semitic system of female kinship? We have no 
evidence to show tliat the Semites were so ignorant 


of *Amr b. Kulthum, was ’Amr’s kinswoman,^ 
Whether the marriages which occurred within the 
tribe were more permanent than the aUiances which 
were made in other clans cannot be determined, 
but one would naturally suppose that they 'were. 
Out of these general conditions there developed a 
type of temporary marriage for a specified time 
— three nights or more — called mut'ah marriage, 
which continued till the time of Muhammad.® 

Another type of polyandry, that called Tibetan, 
because first studied in Tibet, was the form of 
marriage in vogue at one time in the southern 
part of Arabia. In this form of marriage a whole 
family of brothers possess one \vife in common. 
The most important \vitness to this type of mar- 
riage is Strabo, who says, in describing Arabia 
Felix : 

‘ All the kindred have property in common, the eldest being 
lord; all have one wife, !and it is first come first served, the 
man who enters to her leaving at the door the stick which it 


of the processes of reoroduction that paternit;r .vas 

unicnovvn to tiiein. On the other hand, there is con- with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all : they also have 


siderable evidence indicating that at one time a 
type of polyandry somewhat similar to that of the 
Nairs prevailed among the early Semites. 

In tliree of the Mtiallaqat poems there are 
specific statements that the women whom thei)oets 
visited only occasionally were members of other 
clans, and that they often visited them at personal 
risk,® on account of the strained relations of the 
clans. The marriages of Samson (Jg 14, 16) were 
of this nature. Such marriages were often ter- 
minated by the migration of the tribes in different 
directions.’ Ammianus MarceHimis was, no doubt, 
speaking of this type of marriage when he said 
that among the Arabs the bride presents her hus- 
band with a spear and a tent, and, if she chooses, 
withdraws after a certain day,® In this type of 
marriage kinship would, necessarily be reckoned 
through the mother, and the fact that such alli- 
ances prevailed would be sufficient to accotmt for 
the early Semitic custom of female kinship. 

Such marriage conditions, while compelling the 
women to live with their brothers and sons rather 
than with their husbands, left them comparatively 
free from the masculine domination to which they 
were subjected after the rise of polygamy. Some- 
thing of this freedom still survives in Arabia in 
parts of the peninsula like Oman and Hasa, which 
are not so dominated by Islam as the rest of it.® 

The type of marriage which seems to have pre- 
vailed, at least in part, was a combination of poly- 
and:^ and polygamy. Just as a woman might 
receive successive husbands, so the husbands Sso 
might have several wives in different clans. On the 
whole, however, the more numerous partners would 
seem to have been enjoyed by the women, for the 
practice of putting girl babies to death prevailed 
down to the time of Muhammad (see Qurian, xvL 
61, Ixxxi. 8), so that women must have been fewer 
than men. Marriages of this early Semitic form 
were not always exogamous, for Imr-aJ-Qais boasts 
in his Mu'allaqat that he followed one day the 
women of his tribe and spent a day in their com- 
pany, and the Unaizah with whom he afterwards 
rode and whose ftuit he boasts he repeatedly 
tasted was the daughter of his uncle. In like 
manner Lailah, the woman celebrated in the poem 

1 xvi. [18841804. 

33fr(?L [1896] 166. 

8flfffjr.l89S,p. 478,n. 2, 

4 A. J. Todd, Tha Primitive Family as an Educational 
Agenej/t New York and London, 1918, p. 70 f. 

' » Letoumeau, Evolution of Marriage, p. 311 f. 

6 See Mu'alUiqdi of Labid, 16-19 ; that of ‘Antarah, 6-11 ; and 
that of 1-9. That these were real marriages, and not 

mere hmonre, Smith has shoaTi in Kinship^ p. 87 f. 

- 7Labidaoo.ctf. 8xfv.4. 

9 J. ». WeHirted, Wrwdeh €n Arabia, London, 1888, i. 861-854 ; 

W. O. Paigiavei 435^4X2! mid Aroibia, do. 1866, ii. 177. 

10 See in F. A Ai?dold*s ed> of the MvCadagat (Leip^, 1850) 
the commentators* esphaiation of IL 


conju£^ intercourse with mothers ; an adulterer is punished 
with death ; an adulterer is a man of another stock/ s 

The reference to conjugal intereom-se with 
mothers is probably not to be taken literally, but 
it is to be explained by Qur'an, iv. 26, where it ap- 
pears that men had married wives of their fathers.* 
in other respects the passage describes all the 
features of Tibetan polyandry. Its existence in 
that part of Arabia is also attested by epigraphic 
evidence.® 

W. Kobertson Smith collected considerable evi- 
dence to show that this type of polyandry was 
also known in N. Arabia.® His points are : 

(1) Bukhfirl relates that two men made a covenant of brother- 
hood, which resulted in their sharing goods and wives—* fact 
which seems to betray a survival of a custom of fraternal 
polyandry. (2) In Arabic kannah means the wife of a son or 
I brother, but is used also to denote one's own wife ; in Hebrew 
; kall&h means both betrothed and daughter-in-law, while in 
Syriac haUlthd means both bride and daughter-in-law. These 
facts can be most easily explained as remnants of fraternal 
polyandry. (8) Tlie Arabic law that a man has the first right 
to the hand of bis cousin, and the fact wiiich the fourth 
surah and its attendant traditions attest, that, if a man died 
and left only female children, the fatheris male relatives in- . 
herited the propei-ty and married his daughters, are regarded 
as the results of a previously existing condition of fraternal 
polyandry. (4) The Qur’an (iv. 23 flf.) forbids men to inherit 
women against their will, and forbids them to take their step- 
mothers m marriage ' except what is past.* This is regarded as 
evidence that down to the time of Huhommod these attendant 
circumstances of polyandry had continued, and that the Pro- 
phet did not dare to annul existing unions, though he forbade 
such marriages in future. 

Wellhausen, ’F. Bnhl,®I. Benzinger,®and Barton^® 
have also held that the existence of the levirate 
marriages in Israel was an outgrowth of fraternal 
polyandry. This has been contested by C. N. 
Starcke and Westermarck,^® but their arguments 
appear inconclnsive. It is difficult to explain why 
one should ever have thought of counting the seed 
of one brother as that of one who had died, if there 
had not been a previous state of polyandry in 
which all brothto shared in the ofispnng. The 
levirate was known in Arabia,^ in Abyssinia,^* and 
in Israel.^® 

It would seem tliat fraternal polyandiy of the 
Tibetan type may have been.an intermediate stage 
between the less well regnlated polyandry of an 

1 See 11, 18, 14. 

2 Saiith, Kinship'^, p. 87 f , 

8 xvi. 4. 

4 Of. W. B. Smith, in JPh ix, [1880] 80, n. 2- 
8 See E. Glaser, in the Beilaam ot , Allgemaine Zeitung,. 
Munich, Dec. 6, 1897, and * Die Polyandrie b^ den MlBSerh/ m 
H. Winokler’s AltorientaliSehe ForsohungeniU, i. [1898J81'^. 

8 iTinsAipS, p, leof. ; of. Bajdwn, pp. V , ' 

7Pp.460f., 474f., 479f. , ^ . 

8 Die soeiaien Verhiiltnisse dor p. 281. 

9 Hebrdiseke 118. 

lop. 67f, ' ■ . 

11 a'he Primitive FamUi/t liicIndciL 1889, pp; 141-160. 

, 39- Pp'. 610-514/ ’ *8 Smith, Finship'^, p. 106. 

14 p« 2136. ' 1® Smith, KiTiship^ p. 92 f. 
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earlier time and the patriarchal form of mamage, 
which generally was prevailing at the time of 
Muhammad. W. R. 8mitli so regarded it. But, 
be this as it may, by the time of Muhammad there 
liad come into vogue in Arabia a type of marriage 
in which the husband was practically the owner 
{bdal) of the wife, and which is, conse(iuently, 
known as hdal marriage. In this type of marriage 
children belonged, of course, to the father’s clan. 
Smith attributed the origin of the hdal marriage 
to wars and to the consequent custom of marriage 
by capture. Marriages of this type might be 


either monogamous or 


s, according to 


the caprice or the wealth of the husband. In 
much earlier times they had become the custom 
among the other Semites, who had migrated to 
lands more fertile than Arabia. 

What form of marriage ceremony the early 
Semites had is largely a matter of conjecture. 
The type of marriages of which the early poets 
boast was probably without ceremony. A simple 
affinity or agreement between the parties sufficed. ^ 
This must often have been the case also with the 
later mutah marriages. After a marriage of this 
kind was recognized by the dan of the bride, 
a feast was celebrated for a week, during which 
there was much jollity of a type suited to the 
rough character of the civilization (see Jg 14^** )• 
As marriage became more permanent, somewhat 
similar festivals became the rule and have persisted 
in all parts of the Semitic world. 

2. Babylonian and Assyrian. — There is little 
direct evidence of marriage and the position of 
women in Babylonia earlier than the time of 
Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.C.), though it is certain 
that the regulations embodied in his Code of laws 
are for the most part only the expression of 
customs that had then been of long duration. 

The most conspicuous instance of the position 
of a married woman of the earlier time is that 
of Bamamtarra, wife of Lugalanda, Patesi of 
Lagash about 2825 B.O. From an archive of 
tablets discovered at Telloh, which contained the 
pay-rolls of the attendants of her palace, memor- 

anda of her ' 

even a reco: 


to temples and festivals,® and 
of her accouchement,® it appears 
that she held a position in Lagash analogous to 
that of a queen in a modem Emopean country. 
One cannot say that her husband had no other 
consorts, but it is certain that her position and 
importance were shared by no others. Her 
frewom and prominence in the eyes of the public 
have few parallels in Babylonian history, and are 
in striking contrast to the insignihcance of the 
women in the fyirim of Assurbanipal (668-626 
B.O.), into which* many princesses went, never to 
be heard of again.* Sammuramat, the wife of 
Adad-nirari rv. (810-782 B.O.), was prominent 
enough to be desoiibed as * lady of the palace and 
its mistress.’ ® She is the nearest Mesopotamian 
pp*allel to Bamamtarra. In the light of later 
Babylonian laws, however, it is probable that 
Bamamtaira was the only wife of Lugalanda, and 
that he was, at least in theory, a monogamist. 
If this was true of the mier, it would be tme for 
inost of the men of his kingdom. 

For the period of the first teuas^y of Babylon 
(2128-1924 B.c.) the Code of Sammurabi anords 
an authoiitative source of information on marriage* 
The Code contains this regulation : * If a mah 

1 Smith, KimhipS, p. $4. 

3 Pabljshed by V. A. Nikolsky, Docuinenfs ^ Seorumic Ac- 
wuntB from the more ancient ChaMa^n Epoch [Russian], 
Pei»wrad,* 1908; H. de Genou iliac, Tabkttes sutniriennes 
archmg^t Paris, 1909 ; AUotte de la Fuye, Documents pri- 
do. 1903^9; and M. I. Hussey, Sumerian 
Taekts in the Barvard Semitic Museum^ pt. J,, Leipzig and 
U.S.A.,1912. ® 

MAsspr ix. [1912] 144 f. 

MSf. 3 Of. ib. i. 195. 


takes a wife and does not execute contracts for her, 
that woman is no wife ’ (§ 128). This is proof that 
in Babylonia marriage h^ passed from the less 
formal stage of early Semitic life, and had, in con- 
sequence of long legal development, become a 
matter of record. The marriage ceremony was 
incomplete without the signing of contracts. The 
law did not recognize anything like our modern 
‘ common law ’ marriage. One reason for this was 
that the bride usually brought a dowry from her 
father's house, which the law safeguarded for her 
and her children. The husband also generally gave 
a bride-price to his father-in-law, which, upon cer- 
tain conditions, reverted to him (§§ 138 f., 162-164). 
As Babylonian law dealt much in the evidence of 
written contracts, these were regarded as necessary 
to a legal marriage. The terms of the marriage, 
according to the Code, bore somewhat more 
heavily upon the woman than upon the man. True, 
if a man was caught defiling the wife of another, 
both he and she suffered capital punishment (§ 129) ; 
if he forced the betrothed of another, he was put 
to death and the woman went free (§ 130); but 
a woman, if only , ponderously suspected of infi- 
delity, was required to purge herself by the ordeal 
of throwing herself ipto the sacred river. The 
man, on the other h4hd, might have children by a 
concubine and suffer only the inconvenience of 
rearing the children (§ 137). II a man was taken 
captive, and there were means in his house to support 
his wife, she must remain true to him ; if means 
were lacking, she was free to marry another (§ 1331 ). 
If she contracted such a marriage and bore children 
to her new husband and her former husband after- 
ward gained bis freedom and returned, she was 
bound to return to him, but the second husband 
retained his children (§ 135). If the husband's 
absence was due to desertion of his city, he had 
no claim on his wife on his return, if she had re- 
married (§ 136). 

The Code assumes that marriages shall be mono- 
gamous, although it imposes on the father the duty 
of raising the children of his concubines. Never- 
theless, It recognizes that in the case of women 
who had served as sacred servants in the temple 
(see Hierodouloi [Semitic and Egyptian]), and 
had married late and were, accordingly, unlikely 
to bear children, and also in the case oi wives who 
through sickness were rendered barren, he may 
take another (§§ .145-149). If the second wife is 
taken because of the chronic illness of the first, 
the first may, if she wishes, take her dowry and 
return to her father’s house (§ 149). Slave con- 
cubinage was frequently practised, but a female 
slave who had home her master children could not 
be sold (§§ 1461, 171). 

According to the Code, a man might divorce his 
wife, if he wished, but in that case he must make 
certain specified monetary settlements, which ’ 
varied according to Whether the wife had or had 
not borne him children (§ 137 1). A woman might 
take the initiative in a divorce. : If she did so, her 
husband could, if he wished, divorce her without 
alimony (§ 141). If the wife, complained of ill- 
treatment, the life of the family was subjected to 
investigation. If her claim proved true, she 
could (hfke her marriage portion and return to her 
father^s house ; if untrue, she was to be thrown 
into the river (| 142 1 ). 

In the marriage contracts of the time of the 
1st dynasty it appears that gi-eater privileges of 
divorce were sometimes secured to the bride than 
the Code would have granted her. a priest 

married, and hh contract provided that, if he 
divorced his wife, he must return her dowry, 
and pay a half-mCT?ia as alimony.^ Another con- 
tract, which seems to equalize the penalties for 
I See Bab. Bap. of the Univ, of Pennsiflmnia^ [1909] 40, 
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divorce, provides that, if the husband divorces the 
wife, he shall be driven out to the oxen of the 
palace ; if she divorces him, she shall be driven to 
the carriage-house of the palace. ^ Another contract 
provides for a divorce on the part of the man by 
payment of the usual alimony ; on the part of the 
wife, on pain of having her hair cut oft' and being 
sold for money.^ The latter was a less severe pen- 
alty than being thrown into the river. In general, 
however, the penalties for initiating divorce im- 
posed upon the wife in the marriage contracts are 
as severe as those of the Code, though not always 
identical. In one case the wife is to be thrown 
from a tower ; ® in another, impaled.^ Never- 
theless, the penalty most often imposed is that 
mentioned in the Code.® One marriage, concern- 
ing which two documents bear witness,® records 
the wedding of two sisters by one man, but provides 
that the older shall be the chief wife, and that 
the other shall perform for her certain specified 
duties. 

From the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods 
several marriage contracts have come down to us.*^ 
The stipulations in them as to bride-price and 
dowry are in general the same as in those of the 
time of the 1st dynasty, but the conditions on which 
the parties may separate are generally omitted from 
the contracts of that period, although divorce did 
then occur.® In most of the marriage contracts 
the man acts for himself and arranges with the 
parents of the bride, though, if the husband is a 
minor, the parents make the arrangement for him. 
The bridegroom en jojred in this respect more libmty 
of action than the oride. In Babylonia, as in the 
ceremony of the English Church, she had to be 
^ given away.* 

We have no knowledge of ancient Babylonian 
marriage ceremonies further than that before 
marriage every woman had to act once as a tem- 
porary hierodoulos (see HlERODOULOi [Semitic and 
Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 674*^). 

3, Hebrew. — In the story of Samson there are, 
as noted above, some faint traces of that early 
Semitic type of marriage in which the wife be- 
longed to a hostile clan, lived wdth her people, and 
was visited by her husband for longer or shorter 
periods. The stories of the Patriarchs reflect 
various phcises of matrimonial development. The 
marriage of Jacob to the daughters of Laban indi- 
cates a type of marriage in w^hich the husband 
resides in the wife’s clan and the children are 
counted to her family, for Laban says: ‘The 
daughters are my daughters, and the sons are my 
sons ’ (Gn 31^). Then Jacob broke away, and the 
children were counted to bis stock. This nan’ative 
forms a transition from one system of kinship to 
the other. A number of survivals of the two 
matriarchal types of marriage just mentioned are 
found in the narratives of the OT; Shechem, 
consented to circumcision to render himself accept- 
able to the clan of his proposed wife (Gu 34^®^*). A 
number of instances also occur in which a son in- 
herits his father’s concubines : Ishbosheth regarded 
Saul’s concubine as his own, and resented Abner’s 
taking her (2 S 3*^) ; Solomon for the same reason 
regaraed Adonijali’s desire to marry Abishag as 
treason (1 K 2®^ ; cf. v.^®) ; Reuben w'as denounced 
for endeavouring to anticipate the inheritance of 

xxix. [1907] 180 f. 

a 5a6. oSthe Univ. of Pennsylvania, vi.2 48. 

3 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, vi. 26*. 

4 J5.il. 44. 

3 B. Meissner, Zvm aZtbdbyloniSGhsn Privatreeht, Leipzig, 
189^ pp. 89, 90: Cuneiform Texts, viil. 7^, 

ft Cune{fbrmrT 0 aits,:lU 44 ; Meissner, p. 89, 

7 See, the eases cited in Kohler and Peiser, Babytonisehes 

Jteohmebm, i. 7f., ii, 7 f., iii. lOf., iv. 11 f. 

ft See Babylonian <md Assyrian literature, Aldine ed.., £7ew 
York. 1901, p.. 270 L 


his father’s concubine during his parent’s lifetime 
(Gn 36®*). As noted above (§ i), these are survivals 
of Semitic polyandrous marriages. Another sur- 
vival was the levirate— a custom which required a 
brother to take the widow of a deceased brother and 
count the first fruit of the union as the child of the 
deceased (Dt 26®'-, Gn 38’''“, Ru 3, 4). The influence 
of these early forms of marriage is also seen in the 
great liberty enjoyed by women of the early period 
(see 1 S 25^®, 2 K 4^2). In the stories of Abraham 
and Jacob the type of marriage is also reflected in 
which slave concubines may be given by a wife to 
a husband, for the sake of obtaining an ofispring 
which the wife is unable to bear (see Code of Ham- 
murabi, §§ 144, 146). The general type of marriage 
of which we have evidence in the Heorew writings 
was, however, bdal marriage, the regular Hebrew 
word for husband being odal, and that for a 
married women h^'uldh, which means ‘owned,’ 
‘possessed.’ Another evidence of this conception 
of marriage may be seen in Ex 20^"', where the wife 
is counted among a man’s possessions. Among the 
oor, marriages were probably often monogamous, 
ut there was no sentiment against polygamy, and 
it was often practised by the rich and powerful, as 
the large Itarims of David and Solomon abundantly 
show. Dt 21“'* presupposes that a man will also 
often have two wives. The law of Ex takes 
it for granted that female slaves will become the 
concubines either of their owner or of his sons. 
A similar assumption underlies Dt 

The list of the degrees of kinship in which 
marriage was prohibited in Lv 18, 20, and Dt 27 
belongs to the period of Judaism, which began 
with the Babylonian Exile. At no period were 
young people allowed to arrange matrimonial 
aflairs for themselves; such arrangements were 
made by the parents (cf. Gn 21^^ 24® 28^ 34* and 
Jg 14®). Down to about 650 B.C. a man could 
divorce his wife without B.nj formalities w'hatever 
(see Hos 3® and 2 S 3^*). This liberty was some- 
what modified by the Deuteronomic Code, which 
provides (24^®'-) that, if a man wishes to divorce a 
wife, he must give her a written statement to that 
eftect. It permits him to issue the divorce for any 
cause ; she need only ‘ have found no favour in 
his eyes.’ Apparently this law was designed to 
make divorce less easy than in earlier times, when 
no written statement was necessary ; for, in an age 
when writing was not a usual accomplishment, xt 
was quite an undertaking to get the document 
composed. In Judaism, however, this provision 
was neld to justify frequent divorces. 

The law of Deuteronomy permitted only the 
man to initiate divorce ; it granted to the woman 
no corresponding power. It represents, no doubt, 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. One in- 
stance, however, is knowm in which a Hebrew 
bride secured by her marriage contract a similar 
liberty. Among the Jewish papyri discovered at 
Elephantine in Egypt a mamage contract was 
found, which con tarns this passage: 

* It to-morrow or any later day shall stand up in 

the congregation and say, ** I divorce As-^or, my husband,” 
the price of divorce shall be on her head. ... If to-morrow or 
any later time As-ipCor shall stand up in the congregation and 
say, “ I divorce my wife, Miphtabyah,” her marriage settlement 
shall be forfeited,’ 1 etc. 

Whether other Jewish women at Elephantine were 
accustomed to gain this liberty by contract,, or 
whether there were special reasons why it 
I secured to Miphtabyah, we do not know, but in 
any event it is a m^ficant modification of the OT 
status of women in such matters. 

The Deuteronomic law defined two cases in 
which a man was' for eyer ppwless to divorce a 
wife ; if he had falsSely ehargedT his bride with not 

I See A, H. Sayce fend. A, B. Cowley, Aramaic Payyri Bis- 
cdvered at 4ssot6(W, London, a906. Papyrus G, i, 20 f. Papyrus 
0 cbnfUrisS the statement^ 
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being a virgin, and if he had been forced to marry 
a woman whom he had violated (Dt 22^*^** 

The penalties for adultery bore more heavily on 
the woman than on the man, the only cases where 
they were equal being Avhen the crime was com- 
mitted with the wife or betrothed of another ; then 
both the man and the woman were to be stoned 
{Dt 2222-27). point of view was that adultery 

with a married woman was an offence against her 
husband's property (cf. art. Adulteey [Semitic]). 
The wife was accordingly compelled to be faithful, 
but no similar lidelity was exacted of him. So 
long as he did not violate the honour of those who 
were really or prospectively the ^yives of others, 
he was not punished, except that, if he violated a 
maiden, he might be compelled to take her as an 
additional wife. The penalty imposed on a wife 
or a betrothed maiden for adultery seems in the 
eai*Uer time to have been burning (Gn 38®^), but 
was later changed to stoning (Dt 22^®^* jf ^ 
woman was simply suspected of adulte^, she was 
. tried by ordeal (Nu As the ordeal consisted, 

however, in diinking water into which holy dust 
from the sanctuary noor had been thrown, it must 
generally have resmted in the release of the accused 
w^oman. The frequent denunciation of adultery 
on the part of the prophets would indicate that the 
penalties were not well enforced and that it was 
of frequent occurrence (2 S 11 and Hos 3 afford 
specific instances in which the penalty was not 
enforced). 

4. Arabian. — Tiie early Arabian marriage 
customs have been sufficiently treated above (§ i ) ; 
it remains to note how these customs were affected 
by Islam, JBy the time of the Prophet da'al 
marriage had apparently become the normal type, 
and polygamy prevailed among the rich. The 
husband had full power over the wife and could 
enforce his authority by beating her (Qur’an, iv, 
38). Some survivals of customs which belonged 
to the earlier time were, as noted above, condemned 
by the Prophet (iv. 26). Before the time of Mu- 
hammad no limit had been set to the number of 
wives a man might possess. In the interest of 
moderation, Muhammad ordained that legal wives 
should be not more than four, but that a man 
might also enjoy as concubines as many slaves as 
he was able to possess (iv. 3, 29). The Prophet him- 
self was allowed as many as he wished (xxxiii. 49), 
Marriage with one’s mother, daughters, sisters, 
paternal and maternal aunts, nieces, mother-in- 
law, step-daughters, and daughters-in-law was pro- 
hibited (iv. 27). Marriages with foreign women 
were ijcrmitted, if the women were believers (Ix. 10). 
Adultery was a crime for a woman, but apj}arenily 
not for a man. Before the time of the Prophet an 
adulteress had been literally immured,^ but Mu- 
hammad changed this to imprisonment in the house 
of the wronged husband (iv. 19). A slave girl was 
to receive half the penalty of tlie married woman 
(iv, 30). Divorce of a wife, as among the Hebrews, 
was possible to the husband at will Before the 
time of Muliammad, the foimula of divorce con- 
sisted of this sentence, which the husband pro- 
nounced to the "wife : ' Thou art to me as my 
mother’s back 1 * After this had been pronounced 
over her, it was considered as unnatural to approach 
her as it was to approach a real mother,* and so it 
was regarded as wrong to re-marry a divorced wife. 
Muhammad called this * backing away ’ from wives 
(Iviii. 2). He declared, however, that the utterance 
of this formula did not constitute a real relation- 
ship, arfd so permitted a man to marry a wife 
whom he had divorced (xxxiii. 4). A man might 
jnot divorce a woman who was pregnant, or who 
^ivasjnu^ng a child (Ixv. 4, 6), but apart from this 1 

h ; ' 'X S, H. PjOmer’s f. ; SBI:! vi. [19001 74, n. 1. 

a ^ SBE ix, £1909} 13S, n. 2. I 


condition a man and wife who did not agree might 
separate at any time (iv. 129), though liberal ali- 
mony was enjoined (iv. 24). It is assumed (xxxiii. 
48) that men -will frequently divorce their wives 
for mere whims after marriage, even before con- 
nubial relations have been established. Liberty of 
divorce has been freely exercised by the faithful 
both in ancient and in modem times. ^ Thus ‘Ali, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, married, including 
all that he married and divorced, more than two 
hundred women. Sometimes he included as many 
as four wives in one contract, and he would divorce 
four at one time and marry four others in their 
stead. 2 A certain Mughairah h. Sha’abah is said 
to have married eighty women in the course of his 
life,® and Muhammad al-Tayib, a dyer of Baghdad 
(t 423 A.H.), is said to have married in all more 
than nine hundred women. ^ Palgrave relates that 
the Sultan of Qater in E. Arabia married a new 
wife every month or fortnight, who was then 
divorced and placed on a pension.® C. M. Doughty 
tells how Zaid, liis host, a petty shaikh, not only 

P ermitted his wife to be courted by another Arab, 
ut offered to divorce her so that Doughty could 
marry her.® 

Naturally a woman could not marry so many 
men, because she had not the right of divorce, and 
because she could have only one husband at a 
timej some of them, nevertheless, managed to 
have a surprising number. A certain Umm iChari- 
jah of Yemen is said to have had upwards of forty 
husbands, and her son Kharijah did not know which 
one was his father.'^ 

In parts of Arabia certain old marriage customs 
still survive in spite of Islam. Thus in Sunan 
and among the *Asir in S. Arabia marriage for 
a definite term still exists,® and a man who has a 
permanent wife may also take a temporary one. 
In Sunan the agTeement is witnessed before the 
qadi, and so has the sanction of Islam. At the 
expiration of the contract, the couple may separate 
without the formality of a divorce ; if they con- 
tinue to live together, a new contract is necessary. 
Such marriages are still practised in Mecca at the 
time of the pilgrimage.® Marriage . ceremonies 
among the Arabs vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they consist of a feast, some- 
times of a civil contract before the and 

sometimes there is no ceremony at all. The much 
married woman Umm Kharijah, mentioned above, 
is said to have reduced the contract to very simple 
terms. A man approached her and said to her, 
* Betrothed ? ’ and she replied, ‘ Manned I ’ and was 
from that moment his lawful wife. ^2 
5. Abyssinian. — ^Abyssinia is Christian, though 
its form of Christianity is the result of an arrested 
development. Maniages celebrated by the Church 
assume something of the permanent character of 
marriage in other Christian countries. Such mar- 
I'iages are solemnized by a priest, and the contract- 
ing parties partake of the Holy Communion. A 
candfidate for holy orders is compelled to marry 
once, as in the Greek Church, but he cannot divorce 
his wife, and, if she dies, he may not marry a^in ; 
one matrimonial venture alone is permitted to mm,^ 
Among the people religious marriages are not 
popular. All travellers agree that the Abyssinians 
prefer to 1^ married by civil contract, as these 

J See Wellhausen, 1893, p. 452 f. 

3 See Lane, Tht One Nights, i. 318 f. 

8/6. 4 n. c ii. 232 f. 

8 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 320 f. 

7 See Lane, i. 818 f. 

BWilken, Set niatriarekaat bij de oinl^ Amhleren, p. 18; 
Black and Chrystal, Lectures and Essays of William Robertson 
Smith, p. 586 f. 

8 0. Snonok Iliirgronje, Mehka, The Hague, 188S-S9, ii, 6f. 

■10 See Donghty, Arabia Deserta, ed. New York, 1908, i. 128. 
u Cf. Wilken, Inc. cit, 12 go Lane, loc, cU, 

IS See Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiop-ians, p. 3f. 
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marriages may be dissolved at the desire of either 
party to the contract. This liberty is freely exer- 
cised. Wives are changed at will, by mutual 
agreement, a man divorcing his own and marrying 
the wife divorced by another.^ Divorces do not 
necessarily dissolve friendly relations between 
those who separate ; Parkyns visited a man whose 
divorced wife and her children lived in the same 
compound with Mm and his new wife and family.® 
It frequently happens that those who have been 
divorced and have each married others divorce 
their second spouses and are again reunited. If 
the separating couple have children, the children 
are divided. The eldest son falls to the mother, 
the eldest daughter to the father ; if there is only 
one son, he goes with the mother ; and, similarly, 
one daughter goes with the father ; if the remaining 
chUdren are unequal in number, they are divided 
by lot.® 

In addition to these irregularities, there is also 
much concubinage in Abyssmia, as in other Semitic 
countries. The levirate exists there, and its com- 
pulsion operates not only when a brother dies, but 
when, as so often happens in African wars, he 
is emasculated, so as to be incapable of begetting 
children.^ 

These peculiarities of Abyssinian matrimonial 
life are clearly a survival from early Semitic con- 
ditions, and Christianity has never been able to 
eradicate them. 

When a man desires to marry a girl, he applies 
directly to her parents or nearest relatives ; when 
their consent is obtained, and the dower arranged, 
the affair is considered settled, the girl being given 
no voice in the matter. Civil marriages are cele- 
brated by feasts much as in other Semitic lands, the 
bridegroom and his friends feasting by themselves, 
and the bride and her friends by themselves. After 
a day of festivity, the bride is carried to the house 
of her husband, and the marriage is accomplished. 
This formality is observed no matter how many 
times the bride may have been married before. 

lOTERATCRB.— The literature has been fully cited in the notes, 
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1903 ; F, Buhl, Die socialen Verhdltnisse der Israeliten, Berlin, 
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MARRIAGE (Slavic). — As early as the pagan 
period the family Ufe of the Slavs was regulated 
by legal marriages, which were condud^ in a 
solemn manner. Like other nations, the ancient 
Slavs had two forms of marriage ; marriage by 
capture of a girl belonging to another famuy or 
tribe, and marriage by purchase. In the Christian 
period only the latter was sanctioned by the Churdi 
as a more civilized and noble form of marriage, 
whereas marriage by capture was prohibited and 
gradually disappeared. Nevertheless, a series of 
traditions and observances which visibly reflect 
traces of the old form of marriage by capture is 

iSee Hottm, Abyssinia and its People, pp. 41, 451, 50; 
WJnsta-nley, A visit to Abyssinia, it 73 f. ; Bent, p. 811 ;'and 
Wylde, hioaem Abyssinia, pp. 161, 254. 

2 M. Parkyns, L^eiri Abyssinia, New York, 1854, p, 2721 

® Hotten, p. 41. 4 Letourneau, p. 266. 


preserved in the wedding ceremony. To these 
customs belongs, e,g,, that of stopping the bride- 
groom on his way to the house of his bnde and that 
of shutting the door before the bridegroom and 
hiding the bride ; and here may also be mentioned 
the habit of presenting a false bride to the bride- 
groom. In S. Russia the wedding-guests engage 
in symbolical fights, which may rightly be deemed 
a survival of the ancient marriage by capture. 
The companions of the bridegroom violently attack 
the house where the bride lives, while her kinsfolk 
defend it and repel the aggressors, but at last the 
two parties put an end to the hostilities and restore 
harmony by a peaceful negotiation. The Southern 
Slavs (the Jugoslavs) have preserved the custom 
of marriage by capture to the present time, and, 
where this form of maniage has died away, sym- 
bolical traditions have taken its place. 

The wedding ceremonies cmebrated by the 
different Slavic nations vary widely, hut it is 
possible to discover in them some fuudamental 
traits wMoh are common to all Slavs, and which 
may be regarded as a survival of ancient times, 
while their antiquity is also confirmed by their 
accordance with the cMef type of Indo-European 
wedding ceremony, as reconstructed by H. Mirt 
and O. Schrader.^ Among all the Slavic peoples 
the first preliminaries to the ceremony proper are 
the ‘wooing* and the marriage contract. The 
deputies of the bridegroom {druitba, svat, starosta, 
djever, etc.) negotiate with the bride’s father con- 
cerning the conditions of the marriage and arrange 
the precise date for the wedding ceremony. The . 
ceremony begins with the crowning of the bride 
with a wreath variously arranged and more or less 
ornate ; the bride and the bridegroom shake hands 
os a mark of their mutual consent, and pass three 
times ronnd the table or the hearth. Thus the 
nuptial knot is formally tied, and the pair give 
each other various presents of symbolical meaning 
(rings, apples, weading-shirts, etc.). Afterwards 
the bride is veiled and conducted in solemn pro- 
cession to the house of the bridegroom, where a 
hearty reception is given her, and bread and honey 
are distributed among the guests, who cast upon' 
the bride various fruits, such as com, millet, peas, 
nuts, hops, rice (nowadays sweets), etc., to express 
their wish that she may bear many children. A 
similar meaning underlies the et^tom practised 
by some Slavic peoples of placing a child in the , 
bride’s lap when she arrives at her hew home. 

It is customary, when she reaches the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, to carry her over the thres- 
hold and to place her upon a fur, the hair of which 
is turned upwards. One of the most significant 
^fts which the wedding-guests bring to the couple 
is a cock and a black hen. In S. Russia the bride 
throws such a hen under the hearth, probably as a 
sacrifice for the domestic genii. A very important 
place in the wedding pastry is occupied by a large 
wheat cake, decorated with eggs, flowers, ribbons, 
and sweets, which is cut in pieces at the wedding 
feast and distributed among the guests. To the 
symbolic nuptial ceremonies belong, further, the 
untwisting or cutting of the bride’s plaits and the 
covering of her hair with a cap-like scarf. There 
was a rule among the Slavs-— which is still, for the 
most part, observed — which obliged unmarried; 
women, for the sake of distinction, to wear their 
hair in long, loose plaits, while married, wqmett 
wore a cap. The hriae’s entrance upon the status 
of a married woman was symbbliiEea by the cere- 
mony just mentioned, which was performed in a 
closed room by the women present. Then the 
bride used to unloose the jflides of her bridegroom 

1 H. Hirt, Indogefmaneiif jp^iB^^i} 0. Schrader, RealUa. 
d&t mdogerm^ Stragabure, 1901, pp. 363-862, 
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to show her suhinissioii (sometimes she even re- 
ceived symbolical blows), and, after being clothed 
in new garments by the women and the ‘ best man,’ 
she went to bed with her hnsband in the presence 
of the witnesses. After the nuptial night purifica- 
tion was performed in a clear stream or at a well ; 
later on, this procedure was reduced to a mere 
sprinkling with water. 

Besides these chief and almost fundamental 
ceremonies, the various Slavic peoples have other 
customs connected with the popular wedding, the 
details of which cannot be described at full length 
in this article. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that for a long time the people attached far 
greater importance to these domestic wedding cere- 
monies than to the rites prescribed by the Church. 
Historical documents testify that, even in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, not only the common people 
but also the more cultured classes regarded the 
ecclesiastical ceremony as a purely religious act 
^ -without any legal significance. A marriage became 
legal only after the precise performance of all pre- 
scribed observances inherited from the ancestors 
and consecrated by the family tradition'; and this 
conviction is still to be found among some of the 
Slavic nations. 

LiTEKATUftB.— G. Krek, £!inleitungin die Slav. Literatur- 
Graz, 1887, pp. 196>198, 363 ; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und 
Bravch der Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 331-465 ; O. Schrader, 
SpradmrgUiehuTig und Urgesch.^ Jena, 190C-<)7, ii. 322-882. 
All these contain references to worlcs in Slavic lantm^ges, as 
does also H. Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburpr, 1906-07, p. ^1 f. 
Soe, further, art Family (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic), § i, vol. 
V- p. 760. J. MXCHAL. 

MARTINEAU.— James Martineau (1805-1900) 
was bom in Norwich, April 21, 1805, the fourth 
son and seventh child of Thomas Martineau, a 
mannfacturer of bombazine. Of Huguenot an- 
cestry, he was also descended through his father’s 
mother from John Meadows, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662, After four years at the Norwich 
Grammar School he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Lant Carpenter at Bristol (1819-21), to whom 
he owed his • spiritual rebirth.’ EQs teacher was a 
pioneer in education, and combined instruction in 
the elements of science as weU as psychology and 
moral philosophy with classical and mathematical 
training. Thns equipped, he was placed in machine- 
works at Derby, but relinquished his apprentice- 
ship after a year (partly under the shock of a 
bereavement which ‘ turned him from an engineer 
into an evangelist ’ [speech at Nottingham, 1876; 
Carpenter, Janm Martineau^ p. 24]), and in 1822 
he entered Manchester College, York, as a student 
for the ministry. He had been brought up in the 
Unitarian theology of Priestley, and embraced his 
necessitarian pantheism -with ardour, though at 
Bristol he had read Wilberforce and Hannah 
More, and was not without occasional misgivings 
concerning the freedom of the will. On the com- 
pletion of his College course he took charge of Dr. 
Carpenter’s school for a year (1827-28), and, after 
a short period of ministerial service in Dublin 
(1828-32), terminated through his refusal of the 
endowment knoum as the Regium Donum, he 
began his longest pastorate in Liverpool (1832-57). 
In 1840 he undertook the additional duty of Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Political Economy in 
Manchester New College, on its return from York 
to the city of its foundation. During the erection 
of the Hope St. Church by his congregarion 
(1848-49) he spent fifteen months -with ms mmily 
iri Germany, returning to resume his ministry. 
The transference of the College to London led to 
his settlement there in 1857, and from 1859 he also 
ministered in Little Portland St. Chapel till 1872, 
when a threatened failure of health led to his 
retiremen In the meantime he had succeeded to 


the Principalship of the College in 1869, which he 
held till June 1885. 

For more than fifty years he had been actively 
engaged in literary work of many kinds. To the 
religmus denomination of his birth and education 
he gave unstinted service, and his was the chief 
influence in transforming its fundamental theolqri- 
cal conceptions, while in the wider field of philo- 
sophy he was the powerful antagonist of the 
empiricism and utilitarianism’ of the Mills, the 
monism of Spinoza, scientific materialism, and the 
agnostic philosophy of l^encer. 

The Unitarians of Martineau’s youth followed 
the tradition of Locke. Accepting the NT as the 
final authority in Christian doctnne, they recog- 
nized Jesus Christ as the Messiah, whose teachings 
were authenticated by miracles. To this interpre- 
tation Martineau remained faithful till after 1882. 
But further study of the Gospels confronted him 
with the predictions -which implied the return of 
Jesus in the lifetime of His disciples to judge the 
world, and this begot an investigation into the 
significance of revelation which led him to declare 
in his first work, The Rationale ofHeligioiLS Inquiry 
(1836), that * no seeming inspiration can establish 
anything contrary to reason, that the last appeal 
in all researches into religious truth must be the 
judgments of the human mind ’ (p. 126). To work 
out this principle was to be one of the main occu- 
pations of his life. He followed the progress of 
German critical study ; he was familiar with 
Paulus and Strauss ; he adopted the general re- 
sults of the Tubingen school, and became their 
earliest and most accomplished English exponent 
(^The Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity,* 
Westminst&r JRevieWj 1853). By 1845 he had 
abandoned the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in the third edition of the Rationale 
(1845) he ceased to demand belief in the gospel 
miracles as essential for the Christian name. In 
the Rrospectvce Eeviev) (1845-64) and its successor, 
the National Eemew (1855-64), he secured an organ 
for his theological and philosophical essays, while 
others not less brilliant appeared in the West- 
minster. Indefatigable in study, a constant teacher 
of the young, he devoted long courses of lectures to 
the exposition of the NT and the history of Christ- 
ian doctrines, and in his last large treatise, The 
Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), he returned 
to his earliest theme. He re-examined the claims 
of the Roman Catliolic Church, the infallibility of 
the Bible, and the historical si^ificance of Christ- 
ianity, and presented Jesus no longer as the Jewish 
Messiah, but as the * prince of Saints,’ revealing 
the highest possibilities of the soul. Looking back 
at ninety (1895), he wrote to William Knight : 

* The sabsMtution of Beliprion at first-hand^ straight out of 
the immediate interaction between the soul and God, for 
religion at secand-kawi^ fetched, by copying, out of anonymous 
traditions of the Eastern Mediterranean eighteen centuries ago, 
bos been the really directing, though hardly conscious aim of 
my responsible years of life’ (Carpenter, p. 640). 

Martineau thus remained to the last a Unitarian 
in his interpretation of the Deity, and a Christian 
in his allegiance to J esus Christ. Bub his position 
was often misunderstood, partly because of his 
sympathy with many aspeefe of traditional devo- 
tion, and partly because of his steadfast refiisal to 
belong to a Unitarian Church. This was due to 
the discovery of the real nature of the foundation 
on which the majority of chapels occupied by 
Unitarians were held. Some of these had been 
founded in the 17th cent,, others in the 18th, by 
the En^sh Presbyterians, who, under the leader- 
ship of JBaxter, had stood for ‘ Catholicism against 
all parties,’ and repudiated creeds of 'human im- 
position.* In dedicating their chapels ‘for the 
worship of God by Protestant Dissenters ’ (some- 
times specified as Presbyterians, sometimes as 
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Independents, sometimes as botli together), they from consequences without to springs of action 
deliberately rejected all limiting doctrinal names, within. In this inner world lay a multitude of 
By slow processes of Scripture study many minis- appetites and energies, which were not all of equal 
ters and congregations gradually became Unitarian rank. When they were examined side by side, 
in theology. Attention was at length called to some revealed themselves as higher, while others 
this issue, and a suit was instituted against the fell into a lower place; and this distinction of rank 
trustees of a charity in York founded by La^ was irresolvable into any other element such as 
Hewley, whose husband, Sir John Hewley (M.R order, truth, beauty, sympathy, or reason. All 
for York in the reign of Charles ii.), had been a moral estimates, therefore, were^re/ere??.^ia? ; there 
warm supporter of the Presbyterians. The de- was always an alternative before the mind, and the 
cision (December 1833), which displaced the Uni- power to recognize these diverse values lay with 
tarian trustees, was at once seen to imperil the conscience, which pronounced this better and that 
tenure of all the chapels of similar foundation ; worse. This view was first expounded in the 
and after long litigation the existing worshippers Prospective (1845), in an essay on Whewell’s 
were secured in possession only by the Dissenters’ ‘ Elements of Morality,’ and led to the definition ; 
Chapels Act (1844). The controversy had a life- * Every action is right which, in the presence of a 
long effect on Martin eau’s views of the true basis lower principle, follows a higher; every action is 
of Church union. To the association of individuals wrong which, in the presence of a higher principle, 
for the promotion of Unitarian teaching he re- follows a lower ’ (kssayst iii. 352). The year 
mained constant all his life. But he could not before, during a visit to Liverpool, Mrs. Carlyle 
aegept a theological name as a condition for religious had described Martineau as ‘the victim of con- 
fellowship. It was inevitably exclusive instead of science.’ He was to become the greatest English 
catholic ; it seemed to involve treachery to his moralist since Butler. Here ’was the witness of 
spiritual ancestors ; it barred the way to those Deity within ; here the access of the soul to divine 
very possibilities of change which had been the things ; here the true ground for the conception 
secret of the Unitarian advance. Deeply conscious whidi he was afterwards to define as ‘theperen- 
of indebtedness to various schools of religious life, nial Indwelling of God in Man and in the Universe.’ 
Martineau endeavoured (1868) to form a Free Alongside this view of man’s ethical constitution 
Christian Union, which was joined by represen ta- ran an exposition of our knowledge of the external 
tive men of every British Church, out was dis- world (in a review of J. D. Morell’s Historical and 
banded two years later. Subsequently he worked Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
out a scheme for ‘ the National Cliuroh as a Federal Europe in the Nineteenth Century^ London, 1846, 
Union’ (UB li. [1887] 408 ffl), which proposed to in Prospective, ‘The act of Perception 

abolish the Act of Uniformity, to release the gives us simultoeous knowledge of subject and 
Church of England from State control, and asso- object ’(p. 562). Again and again in subsequent 
date it with the other communions in a United essays Martineau vindicated this ‘natural dualism* 
English Christian Church. The plan aroused con- against idealism on the one hand and pantheism on 
siderable academic interest, but the Bill in which the other, and vigorously defended the veracity of 
it was embodied was never actually laid before our faculties. But perception involved more than 
Parliament. passive consciousness ; it was evoked by resistance 

From the time of his settlement in Liverpool, and the efibrt needed to overcome it ; besides the 
Martineau had been continuously engaged in teach- space-relation of the I and the not-I, a cause-rela- 
ing and writing, and his intercourse with the young tion was revealed in the same antithesis. In the 
was a prominent cause of the changed view of the strenuous conviction of personality •which he de- 
moral consciousness which led to the reconstruction rived from his ethical experience, Martineau found 
of his philosophy. Trained in the pantheistic the true meaning of cause ; its seat was in the 
necessitarianism of Priestley, he had lived under personal po’vver of the 'will, and this he boldly 
a habitual tension of obligation without realizing applied to the interpretation of the surrounding 
its significance. Many influences now contributed scene. The ‘ not-self ’ must be comprehended per- 
to give it new meaning. Wordsworth had long sonally; its varied energies were but the mani- 
been his favourite poet; Plato called forth his festations of one living Will. Science, by the 
admiration for ‘ the fair and good ’ ; Coleridge and rising doctrine of the con-elation of forces, might 
Carlyle revealed unsuspected deeps of thougut and point to their ultimate identity. Martineau 
passion in human nature; Channing emphasized entrenched himself securely in his prophetic re- 
its freedom and dignity. In reviewing Bentham’s cognition of the part played by the same energy 
‘ Deontology ’ {Montluy MeposUory, 1834), while in the constitution of human nature. The relation 
still placing the ‘ criterion of right ’ in the ‘ ten- of the soul to God was a moral relation. Known 
dency of an action to promote the happiness of an in the conscience, He was one ; the manifoldness 
agent,’ he laid stress, against Bentiiam, on the of the world, therefore, was only the veil of a 
reality and worth of the disinterested affections, hidden unity; and the foundations of theism were 
and prepared the way for a wholly new set of thus laid on the conception of God as cause of the 
moral values. The questions of his pupils, his universe and revealer of righteousness in man. 
persistent NT studies, and the hymns of the Such was the general scheme of the philosophy 
Wesleys opened new aspects of the inner life ; and of religion which Martineau worked out with rich 
in the lecture on ‘ Moral E-vil ’ in the Liverpool elaboration in the next forty years. His sojourn 
Controversy (1839) he formally abandoned the in Germany and his renewed studies in Plato and 
determinism of his youth. The change involved Hegel gave him a securer hold of great on^logical 
many modifications. He ceased to regard revela- conceptions. He described it afterwards as ‘a 
tion as ‘ communicated truth ’ ; it was effected new intellectual birth.’ But he remained faithful 
through character; its organ was the conscience to the English tradition of psychological method, 

. ^d me affections ; its supreme historic type was and slowly built up the fabric of thought on the 
i^en in Christ as the image of the Father. basis of self-knowledge. Again and , again he 

. Beinforced by liis reading of Kant, and in sought to construct a table of the springs of action 
opposition on the one hand to the ‘association’ in the order of their relative worth. .’This was 
philq^phy of. James Mill, and on the other to the finally embodied in the .first of his three large 
monistic schemes of Spinoza and Hegel, Martineau treatises, Types of Eihigat Theory (2 vols., 1886). 
began to work out his new analysis of man’s moral After reviewing ‘ impsyehological theories,’ tran- 
nature. The sphere of Judgment was -transferred scendental. (Plato), immauental (Descartes, Male- 
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branclie, Spinoza), and physical (Comte), he ex- 
pounded (vol. ii.) his own interpretation of the 
nature of moral authority. This involved a classi- 
ilcation of the propensions, passions, affections, 
and sentiments, and an arrangement of them in a 
scale of valnes. The scheme thus wrought out of 
human experience was then contrasted with the 
hedonist ethics of the older utilitarians, and the 
modifications introduced by the idea of evolution. 

, In emphasizing ‘Hitches in the Evolutionary 
Deduction’ he denied that laws of matter and 
motion could explain> the genesis of consciousness, 
while the feeling of moral right and freedom in- 
volved another point of fresh departure. The 
section on * Conscience developed into Social Con- 
sensus and Religion ’ further supplied hints which 
modified the stress of individualism in some of his 
earlier writings. 

The stream of Essays had ceased for some years 
after the suspension of the National JRevietu (1864) ; 
but an important address on Religion as affected 
^ Modem Materialism (1874), suggested by John 
Tyndall’s discourse to the British Association at 
Belfast, and its sequel, Modern Materialism: its 
Attitude towards Theology (1876), brought Mar- 
tineau again prominently into the field of philo- 
sophical discussion. Two other addresses, Ideal 
Substitutes for God (1879) and The Relation 
between Ethics and Religion (1881), belonged to 


volumes of Essay St Reviews^ and Addresses (1890- 
91) he gathered up those of his detached writings 
which ne wished to preserve. Even their wide 
range, over history, science, and philosophy, does 
not exhaust the whole scope of his productiveness, 
which included political economy and psychology. 
In the theological timidity and the ecclesiastical 
strife of the early Victorian era he stood forth 
(often alone) as the fearless advocate of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Later years brought 
unsought appreciation. Gladstone designated 
him as ‘ the greatest of living thinkers ’ ; and a 
younger philosopher (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
EJ i. [1903] 444) aptly fixed the character of his 
service to Ms age by describing him as * an ideal 
champion of the spiritual view of the world in a 
time of transition and intellectual insecurity.’ 

Literature.— Besides the works already named, some of 
Martineau’s earlier writinf^s were collected by American friends 
in MisiMtnieSj Cambrige, Mass., 1852, Studies of Christian- 
ity^ London, 1858, and Essays Philosophical and Theologiedlt 
2 Tols., do. 1888. We may also name his Lectures in the Liver- 
pool Controversy (1880), A Study of Spinoza^ do. 1882, and 
national Duties and other Sermons and Addresses, do. 1903. 
See, further, A. W. Jackson, James Martineau, a Biography 
and a Study, do. 1900; J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, T/ie 
lAfe and Letters of James Martineau, 2 vols., do. 1902 ; J. £. 
Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, do. 
1905. J. Estlin Carpenteb. 

MARTYRS.— See Saints and Martyrs. 


the period in which he was slowly coi^Ieting | 

the treatise modestly entitled A Study of J?e^iJ»o/r!^MARY,--The following article, dealing with 
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(2voIs,, 1888). It opened wifli an investigation^* 
the limits of human intelligence, a fresh de. 
of ‘natural realism,’ a plea lor the objective 
of space and time, a reply to the empirical 
that we know nothing but phenomena,^®, 
refutation of the agnosticism of Spencer. 
been presented at the outset as a ‘ di^ .Thd 
and Will ruling the Universe and Moral 

relations with mankind’ (vol. i. p^5^ and the 
bases of theism in the dorjrine His sole causa- 
tion in the natural order ami^i perfection ^ 
moral order were re-establiifed and supported 
with fresh illustration. The teleological concep- 
tions wMch had been discar^ in earlier revolt 
against Paley were now revCTJfi^on a far wider 
scale, and the presence of rational ends was dis- 
played with varied scientific knowledge in the vast 
process of evolution. Assuming the results of his 
analysis of human nature in the previous treatis^ 
Martineau then argued that the principle of obli- 
gation implied the presence within us of a moral 
order in wMch God was disclosed as transcendently 
holy. The intelligent Purpose and the righteous 
Will were then identified ; the place of pain and 
sin under such a rule was defined ; and the theodicy 
concluded with a refutation of pantheism and a 
defence of human freedom. A ^al book carried 
the argument up to ‘ the Life to come.’ 

Martineau’s last word on the rounds of belief 
and their illustration in the NT was uttered in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion already cited, in 
which the origins of Christianity were expounded 
with remarkable force and daring (1890). The 
work was less technical than its predece^ors, and 
appealed to the wide circle of those who had found 
invaluable help in the author’s devotional writing. 
In the Endeavours aft&t the Christian L^e (2 vo£., 
1843-47) he had unfolded secrets of personal 
religion and moral experience in language often of 
lyrical poignancy. Successive collections of hymns 
(1831, 1840, 1874) testified to his deep sympathy 
with many types of Christian devoiaon. Later 
. series of Hours of Thought on Sacred Things (1876, 
1879) carried on the application of his thought to 
the vari^ inoMents of the human lot. A small 

(1891) in response 
friends, and in four 


cult of the Virgin Mary, starts from the 
®^nptural and orthodox positions (1) that our Lord 
®®&us Christ, being the eternal Son of God, became 
v being conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
Ui'ihe Virgin Mary ; and (2) that, inasmuch as He 
is thus God and man in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever, so is she, His mother, truly 
and properly described as Theotokos and Virgo 
Deipara— the Mother or Bringer-forth of Our Lord 
and God, who was God when He issued from her 
virgin womb, wearing the manhood wMch of her 
substance had been prepared for Him, which He 
had taken to Himself, which He carried with Him 
to the Cross, which He raised in spiritual glory 
from the tomb, which He wears for ever at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. These things 
are part of the faith of the whole Catholic Church ; 
they are treated here as historical facts. 

Aaother matter which, though Scripture is silent 
upon it, unquestionably exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, is assumed in this article in accordance with 
the view of overwhelmingly the larger part of 
Christendom, viz. her perpetual virginity : ‘ virgo 
concepit, virgo peperit, virgo permansit.’ With 
the general question of the Invocation of Saints, 
and the ments or demerits of that practice, this 
article is not concerned. 

The only questions, therefore, to he here dis- - 
cussed concern the implications of these facts. We 
shall inquire historically (1) what was inferred 
from them in the Apostolic and early ages of the 
Church as to the duty of Christians towards the 
Virgin Mother of the Lord ; (2) when and how 
the wide-spread developments of her cult arose ; 
and (3) the grounds on which these developments 
have been justified, or are rejected, by those who 
accept the facts. 

1. In Holy Scripture. — Over and above the 
witness home by the four Evangelists to our Lord’s 
having a human mother (Mk 3^, Jn 2^-® 6^) whose 
name was Mary (Mk 6^}, and the direct statements 
of two of them (Mt 1^®, Lk that she was a 
pure virgin when by the power of the Holy Ghost 
she conceived and bore our Saviour, we have in 
the third Evangelist several notes expressive of 
the high reverence and honour due to her. St. 
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Luko records the angelic salutation, ‘Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee’ 
(I®®) ; and the angelic assurance, * Thou hast found 
favour* with Goa’ (1*®). He makes it plain that 
she was the moral, and not simply the physical, 
instrument of the Incarnation ; he brings out her 
wonderful faith, believing in God’s power, seeking 
no sign, though she gets one, and asking only what 
course the divine call may require her to adopt 
(1®^) ; his naiTative evinces her conscious risking 
‘the reproach among men with which the poor 
Jews still blaspheme her Son and revile herself’ 
(Pusey, Eiremcont iii. 25) ; and he records how 
‘Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost,’ saluted 
her, ‘^Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to 
me, that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me? . . . And blessed is she that believed’ 
(142-45j^ Ma^ herself, in her inspired song, while 
acknowledging that God is her Saviour too, expects 
from ‘all generations’ a like honour to that 
which Elizabeth had assi^ed her, and speaks of 
‘ the great things ’ that God had done for her (1^**). 

Yet, while the NT thus justifies the Church’s 
instinct of loving and reverential gratitude to the 
Holy Mother of the Lord, and authorizes the 
naming of her with lofty titles, it presents us with 
not one instance of her influence with Christ being 
invoked either in her lifetime or after her de- 
parture. At Cana, when she does interpose, she is 
bidden wait His time ; and her advice to those 
whom she is sure that He will help is, ‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’ (Jn 2^*®). When, on 
another occasion, she ‘ sent unto him, calling him,’ 
He apparently did not go, but answered, ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is . . . my 
mother’ (Mk Lk8^‘). When a woman ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee,’ He 
replied, ‘ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it ’ (Lk 11®^* ®®). He doc;s not i 
imply, of course, that Mary had not these graces— j 
they were conspicuous in her; but He certainly 
puts the moral virtue higher than even her unique 
privilege. And when, from the Cross, He com- 
mends her to St. John saying, * Behold, thy mother,’ 
and him to her, ‘ Behold, thy son,’ while to have her 
with him in ‘ his own home ’ ( Jn 19®®**) was doubtless 
a precious legacy to the theologian apostle, yet the 
obvious meaning of our Saviour’s words was rather 
that St. John should take care of her than that she 
should be his protectress (B. Stier, T/ie TForcfo 
Lord Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinbui'gh, 1855-58, vii. 
467 ffi, on Jn 19®®* ®^). There is certainly no evidence 
in St. John or elsewhere in the NT that he, or any 
other, so much as thought of her being established 
as a mother to pity all Christians, and help them 
in their approach to Christ. On the other hand, 
to expoundf the passage, as some Protestant writers 
(even Stier, loc, eit,) have not hesitated to do, as 
an intimation that all Christ’s earthly relation- 
ships— even Maly’s to Him as His mother— ceased 
and determined by His death is to come perilously 
near the denial of His abiding manhood whereby, 
as our High Priest -within the veil. He is stul 
* touched with the feeling of our infirmities ’ (He 
4^®). A sufficient explanation of our Lord’s neither 
calling her here His mother nor naming either 
St, John or her is supplied when we take it as an 
instance of His considerateness ; had He betrayed 
the relationship, those who mocked at Him would 
not have been slow to insult her ; and. the newly 
re-awakened courage of the disciple might have 
again been shaken by the utterance of their names. 

The only other notices of Maiy in the NT are 
(1) the mention of her by St. Luke (Ac 1”) in the 
place of honour as the. first, and only one named, 
among the Christian women, and as still, after the 
Ascension, ‘ the mother of J esns ’ ; (2) the tef erence 


to her by St. Paul (Gal 4^) as ‘a woman’— an 
obvious allusion to the Protevangelium (Gn 3^®) ; 
and (3) St. John’s taking from her experiences 
certain features for his prophetic portrait of the 
Church as the sun-clothed woman (Bev 1^. 

2 . In the first three centuries.- The (Christian 
literature of this period keeps in regard to Mary 
strictly to the lines of the NT. Beferences to her 
are sparse; and these, though distinct as to her 
being the A^irgin Mother of the Lord and therefore 
to be ■ honoured, give no suggestion of aught that 
could be called a cult of her, Polycar^s short 
Epistle does not contain her name ; hut in his 
Life by Pionius there is this : 

* He, according to the prophecy, . . . being born of an un- 
defiled and spotless virgin' (xiii.). 

In the Apology of Aristides she is simply * a 
Hebrew virgin.’ Ignatius, in the short recension 
of his seven Epistles (here regarded as genuine), is 
fuller. 

He tells (ad Bphes. xix.) how the vu^inity of Mary deceived 
the Deceiver ; that ‘ hidden from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mary and her childbearing . . . mysteries 
wrought in the silence of God, now to he cried aloud' ; he 
adores our Saviour, * Son of Mary and Son of God * ; and he 
insists (ad Trail, ix. f.) that His birth of her demonstrates 
against the Docetists that His flesh [is a reality and no sem- 
blance: but the correspondence between Ignatius and the 
Virgin is a Latin forgery, which never existed m the Greek, and 
is based on the saint s use of the word xpi<rTo^(Spo«. 

Justin Martyr {Dial, cv/m Tryjph, c.) and Iren®ens 
sneak of her as does the Puritan Milton, as ‘ the 
s‘'ondEve.’ 

knot of Eve's disobedience was loosed by the obedieneb 
oHlaiy ; for what the Virim Eve had bound fast ^trough un- 
belief that did the Virgin Mary ‘set free through faith' (Irenseus, 
adv, S.OBT, ni. xxii. 4). And again he dwells on the moral side 
of her part in the Incarnation ; * Mary, having a man betrothed 
to her and being nevertheless a viivin, by yielding obedience 
became the cause of salvation to herself and to the whole 
human race ' (^t.). 

If, however, we find Irenccus, in the barbarous 
Latin version of his works, calling Mary the ‘ advo- 
cata’ of Eve, we shall do well to remember that 
his Greek had, apparently, crwfiyopos, which implies 
not advocacy in our sense, but rebuke. Oiigen 
sur^ies one of the only two places in the Fathers 
where the -words of our Lord from the Cross, to 
her and to St, J ohn have the least appearance of 
ascribing to her a permanent office for Christians. 

* Seeing that, according to those who think soundD^ of her, 
Mary had no other son save Jesus ; and that Jesus said to her, 

Behold, thy son,” therefore tboseiin whom Christ lives are 
sons of Mary’ (in Joan. i. 6). 

But does this go further than Christ’s o-wn, * Be- 
hold, my mother and my brethren’ (Mt 12®, 
Mk 3®^)? Both Origen and Tertullian, like 
I^atius before them, draw from her motherhood 
of Christ arguments against Gnostic or Docetic 
heresy. Yet even of the Gnostics — so strong 
already was the Church’s faith in the Virgin-birth 
of the Bedeemer— several were constrained to admit 
the fact, while others, allo-^ung that He issued 
from her womb, protested that He drew nothing 
from her substance. 

If any cnlt of the Virgin existed in these early 
centuries, it is in the records of the Church’s 
wor^ip at the time that we should expect to find 
it, rather than in the treatises of divines or the 
apologies of the defenders of the faith. But such 
accounts of the Church service of the period as 
liave come down to us exhibit precisely the same 
features as do the writing of Uie ahte-Nicene 
Fathers. No mention of Mary’s name, no i^er- 
ence to her, occurs in the notices of Holy Com- 
munion in the NT ; nor in the litur^cal thanks- 
giving in the 1st Epistle of St. C^flement of Borne ; 
nor in the Didacne; nor in Justin Martyr’s or 
Tertullian’s account of the Eucharistic sendee. 
The only, place where an invocation of St. Mary 
could come in is at the Commemoration of Martyrs 
and the O^zumemoration of the Departed ; and on 
this aH that Si;. Cyprian has to say is : 
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‘ Eoolesiastical discipline teaches, as the faithful know, that 
at the point where the martyrs are named at the altar of God, 
there they are not prayed for ; hut for others who are commemo- 
rated prayer is offered' (Epp. i. [Opera, Oxford, 1682, p. 8]). 

There is no direct evidence that among ‘the 
martyrs ’ the Virgin was so much as mentioned. 

The one thing m these centuries that points in 
the direction of any cult of her in the Church is 
the appearance, somewhere in the 2 nd cent., of an 
apocryphal Evangelmm Jacobi^ which was very 
popular and became the basis of two later works. 
Liber de Infantia Marim et Ckristi Salvatoris and 
Evangelium de Nativitate Marice, It is from these 
that the ‘traditional* names of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, have been derived, and the 
story of Mary’s nurture in the Temple from her third 
to her twelf til year. These books, if they were not 
genuine, at least met a growing and significant 
demand, which was not checked by their condemna- 
tion as heretical in the earliest papal index expurga- 
torius attributed to Pope Gelasius (A.D. 492-496). 

3 . During the period of the four great councils 
(A.D., 325 -^ 51 ).— With the conversion of Con- 
stantine Christianity became fashionable, and, 
as Newman puts it, the spirit of the world was 
poured into the Church {The Arians of the Fourth 
Century^ London, 1876, p, 258). The leaders of 
the faithful had to raise their standard against 
an inrush at once of pagan sensuality and of 
heresies born of pagan conceptions of the Godhead. 
It is among the latter that we find the earliest 
notice in Cliristian history of an actual worship of 
St. Mary- Epiphanius reckons it a heresy 
Ixxix.) that ‘certain women in Thrace, Scythia, 
and Arabia* were in the habit of adoring the 
Virgin as a goddess and offering to her a certain 
kind of cake {KoWvplda rim), whence he calls them 
* Colly ridians.’ Their practice (cf. Jer 44*®) and 
the notion underlying it were undoubtedly relics 
of heathenism alw'ays. familiar with female deities. 
Epiphanius rebukes them : 

^Let Maiy be had in honour, but let the Lord he worshipped ' 
(flofr. Ixxix. 9). 

‘Honour to Mary* was inevitably augmented 
by the Church’s answer (true and necessary as 
that answer was) to the much more formidable 
here^ of Arius. Arianism, stumbling at the 
awful myste^ of the Word made flesh (Jn 1”), 
and chiming in with the old pagan conceptions of 
gods older and younger, greater and less, presented 
to men the Eternal Son as only the first of creatures. 
It did not deny that Christ was bom of the Virgin, 
but, by denying that He who issued from Tier 
womb was personally God, it lowered the greatness 
and the glory of her motherhood. It is not so 
much, however, in the interests of her dignity as 
for the utterance of the full truth concerning 
Christ that the orthodox theologians of this period 
are accustomed to refer to her. This holds of them 
all— of Cyril of Alexandria as well as of Athanasius, 
Basil, and the Gregorys, of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine as well as of Leo. It was in this connexion 
that Athanasius had spoken of her as Seordxos long 
before the Nestorian preacher shocked the congre- 
gation of St. Sophia by refusing her the title. 

, . Athanasius gave it her because * from the flesh of holy Mary 
the Son of God by essenoe and nature did proceed, , . , How 
can they wish to be called Christians who assert that the Word 
descended on a holy man as upon one of the prophets, and 
deny that He Himself became Maii, taking the body from 
Mary ? ' (Ep. lix. * ad Epict.’ 2) ; and, again, because, * when He 
was descending to us, He fashioned His body for Htmsejf from 
a Virgin, thus to afford to all no small proof of His Go^ead, 
in that He who formed this is also M^ker of everything else as 
weU' (de fneam, Verbi, xvlii,).! 

; 1 Athanashis was anxious to secure the reality of our Lord's 
.manhood nolesa than His divinity' ; and in support of this truth 
ito'hei like Ignatius before him, appeals to Christ's birto of 
'afasy:' ‘Human then, by nature, was that which was from 
'Mtoy aooording to the hoh- Scriptures, and true was the bodv 
, .g VIA Lord. Teae it was, since it was the same with ouni. 
.TO^Htory wasenr sister, since we are all from Adam lix. 


In like manner, Gregory of Nyssa, * Have any of 
ourselves dared to say “Mother of Man” of that 
most holy Virgin the Mother of God ? ’ {Ep. xix.) ; 
and Ambrose, ‘ Talis decet partus Deum ’ {Hymn 
iv. ‘de Adventu Domini’ \PL xvi. 1474]), Cyril 
of Jerusalem, with equal force, uses Christ’s birth 
of ]Mary as demonstrating the companion truth of 
His real manhood. 

* Believe that ;this Only-Begotten Son of God . . . was be- 
gotten of the holy Virgin by the Holy Ghost, and was made 
3lan, not in seeming and mere show, but in truth ; nor yet b}' 
passing through a channel, but truly of her made flesh. ... If 
the Incarnation was a phantom, salvation is a phantom too ' 
(Oaf. Lect. iv. 9). 

All the heresies, we may say, of tliis period were, 
in one form or another, denials of the Incarnation ; 
they all fixed men’s thoughts on the question pro- 
pounded by our Lord Himself, ‘ What think ye of 
the Christ? whose son is he?’ (Mt 22^®). It was 
impossible for the Church to refute any of them 
without speaking, as of God His Father, so of the 
Virgin Mary His Mother— to reply to Macedonian- 
ism, with its denial of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost who overshadowed her (Lk 1 ®®) ; to Apolli- 
narianism, which, refusing to Christ a human soul, 
cut off from His sacred heart its thousandfold 
return of her love; and tlien to Nestorianism, 
which, dissolving the unity of Christ’s Person, by 
one and the same stroke reduced the Saviour from 
being Himself the Word incarnate to a man in 
close association with the Word, and made Mary 
the mother only of a human infant. All these 
errors helped to burn in upon the mind of the 
Christians of that age the truth which E. B. 
Pusey tells us so 

‘startled him in his young days when first it flashed upon him 
that it must be true, that one of our nature, which is the last 
and lowest of God’s rational creation was raised to a nearness 
to Almiglity God above all the choirs of angels. . . . Yet it was 
self-evident, as soon as stated, that she of whom Christ deigned 
to take His human flesh was brought to a nearness to Himself 
above all created beings ; that she stood single and alone in all 
creation or all possible creations, in that in her womb He who 
in His Godhead is consubstantial with the Father, deigned, 
as to His Human Body, to become consubstantial with her * 
{Eirenicon, ii. 24). 

It is no creature-worship ; it is the sense of this 
tremendous fact brought nome to a heart inflamed 
with the love of the Incarnate Son that explains 
at once the profound solemnity of Cyril’s Letter to 
Nestorius and the splendid eloquence of Proclus’s 
oration on the Virgin Mother. It is not that she 
is the mediator (there is no hint of such a thought) ; 
it is that He is God whom she bare, whom ‘ she 
alone inexplicably housed.* Nor need we fancy 
(with the writer on * Mary ’ in EBr^^) that it was 
the Nicene ‘solution of the Arian controversy, 
however correct it may have been theoretically,’ 
that ‘undoubtedly had the practical effect of relegat- 
ing the God-man redeemer for ordinary minds into 
a far awayi’egion of “remote and awful Godhead,” 
so that the need for a mediator to deal with the 
very Mediator could not fail to be felt’ xrid. 

812 f.). As a matter of fact, it was the complete 
manhood of our Lord that the Church in the next 
succeeding controverries (Monophydte and MonO' 
thelete) triumphantly asserted, while at the same 
time carefully retaining the^ condeinnation of 
Nestorianism. Indeed it has bereuGbserved that it 
is in the creed of Chaloedon, and not in the canons 
of Ephesus, that' the term 6eoT6Kot occurs. With 
all “the honour that they gave to her, the Fathers of 
this age never forgot that, if she ministered to our 
salvation by becoming, on and through her faith, 
the Mother t>f our Redeemer, it was through her 
faith in Him that she herself was saved. The 
great titles bestowed upon her by the Fathers 
relate to the fruits of the Incarnation. 

* The flesh of the Virgin differs nothing from the flesh of sin ; 

, . . but her body transmits it not to the Body of Christ, which 
she did not conceive through concupiscence' (Augustine, c. 
Jul, Pelag. V, 15). - . 
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And Pope Leo l. (in a passage still remaining in 
the Roman Breviary as one of the Lessons for 
Christmas Day) says that ‘ to [CJirist’s] birth alone 
the throes of human passion had not contributed. ’ 
In entire consistency with this teaching of the 

S eat Fathers, we find that the worship of the 
lurch in the conciliar period shows hardfy a trace 
of any cult of the Virgin. There are indications 
that she was prayed for. 

Thus in the Armenian Liturgy, * We beseech thee that in this 
holy sacrifice remembrance be made of the mother of God the 
holy virgin Mary, and of John the baptist, of the proto-martyr 
Stephen, and of all the saints’ (F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Westemy i. 440). 

But she is not often mentioned. In the liturgy in 
the Apostolic Constihttions she is not even named ; 
if she is referred to there at all, it is as included 
with others—* apostles, martyrs, virgins . . . whose 
names Thou knowest.’ In other liturgical works 
of the period — e.g,t the Statutes of the Apostles 
(Ethiop. c. 350) — there is no mention of any com- 
memoration of the departed, nor is there in the 
Arabic and Saidio versions of this book. The 
Eucharistic service in the Testamentum Domini 

g *ves thanks that the * Word . . . was born of the 
oly Ghost and the Virgin * ; but its commemora- 
tion of the dead, * Remember those who have fallen 
asleep in the faith, and grant us an inheritance 
with Thy saints,’ names neitlier the Virgin nor any 
other saint. The Pilgrimage of Silvia also is silent 
concerning her, while the Catechetical Lectures 
(Lect. xxiii. on the Eucharistic service) of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, where we might have expected to 
find something, has only this x 
* Then we commemorate also those who have foUen adeep 
before us, first Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, that at 
their intercessions God would receive our petition *--^tiIl no 
mention of Mary. 

In the litur^^of the civil * diocese * of Africa in the 
time of Augustine (A.D. 400) * the only place where 
an invocation of the Virgin could have come in is 
in its commemoration or the saints and martyrs, 
but there is again no direct evidence that her name 
appeared ’ ( Or do Rom, PrimuSj App. iv. ). Of Basil 
his latest editor says : 

‘Of any oultus of the Virg^, St. Basil’s writings shew no 
trace.* ‘Even Letter CCOLX, which bears obvious marks of 
spuriousness, and of proceeding from a later age, does not go 
beyond a recognition of the Blessed Virgin as Ocotoko?, in wMch 
the Catholic Church is agreed, and a general invocation of the 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs, the Virgin not being set above 
these * CBiomfield Jackson, Prolegomena to ‘St. Basil,’ 
and Post’Nicene FatherSy viii. [1896] p. IxsiUJ. The passage 
runs : ‘ I Invoke them to supplication to Goa, that through 
them, that is through their mediation, the merciful God maybe 
propitious to me.* 

. That the departed saints, now *with Christ’ 
(Ph 1 ®®), do pray for us is an obvious conclusion 
from their perfected love; it has some sanction 
in the NT (Rev 6 ^®); it is argued for on this 
ground Ijy Origen {de Orat, 31), Eusebius {de 
. Ma7dyr, Palcest, v.)j and Jerome (Ep, lx.) ; and it 
was an easy transition to ask God that their inter- 
cessions might be heard for us ; but * Omniscience 
alone can hear the cry of every human heart, and 
Omnipotence alone can deliver everywhere,’ and it 


Church and the holy martyrs pray. Cardinal 
Newman admitted that no prayer to the blessed 
Virgin is to be found in the voluminous works of 
&t. Augustine. And when, late in the 4th cent., 

. we do find cases of direct invocation of this or that 
;: indi^dit^ saint, it is in private prayer, and in 
V-isegaid to some more restricted matter in which 
' had been^ interested when on earth and 

be interested still. Of this 
of Jnstina, menidoned 
: ; rby^: Grego^ . Najaanzoi 

"ifirai, xxiv. llfc tSep, ,td 

come tfi the aia 


had already been thought of as the ‘virgin of 
virgins ’—the leader of those virgin bauds to whom, 
next to the martyrs, the Church felt that she owed 
a special debt. The martyrs were her witnesses to 
Christian truth; her virgins the conspicuous ex- 
ponents of Christian purity. Virginity, be it 
remembered, had been praised — though not en- 
forced— by our Saviour Himself (Mt 19^^'’ )j and by 
St. Paul (1 Co 7®’’^**) ; under the pagan persecutions 
the virgin martyrs had won a twofold triumph; 
and when, on Constantine’s conversion, pagan 
sensuality proved a menace no less formidame to 
morals than heresy to doctrine, virginity, organized 
into monasticism, became more and more alike the 
expression and the shield of this side of Christian 
virtue. Athanasius found the monks and virgins 
of Egypt of the greatest use to him in his contest 
with Aiianism. He introduced monasticism at 
Rome ,* Ambrose and Martin carried it respectively 
to Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul ; through the 
latter, the trainer of missionaries, it spread over 
the Celtic West. Jerome carried it to Palestine ; 
Basil was its protagonist through Asia Minor. 
Virginity and monasticism, no less than orthodoxy, 
turned the thoughts of the faithful very much 
towards St. Mary. If orthodoxy found, as we have 
seen, that Christ’s birth of her was a witness at 
once of His Godhead and His manhood, so did 
monasticism boast of her as the crown of virgins. 

If orthodoxy called forth the panegyrics on Mary 
by Proolus and Cyril of Alexandria, the thought of 
her virginity led even more directly to her being 
regarded as a patroness. 

It is while consolingf the votaries of the virgin life that 
Augustine reminds them how ‘the Birth from the one holy 
Virgin is the glory of all holy virgins : they, too, are mothers of 
Ohnst if they do the will of His Father ’ (fie Sanet. Virg. v.j. 
Thus, too, Jerome : 

* Therefore the virgin Christ and the Vir^ Mary have dedi- 
cated in themselves the firstfruits of the virginity of both 
sexes’ (Ep. xlviii. *ad Pam. ’ 21) ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa : 

‘ What happened in the stainless Mary when the fulness of the 
Godhead which was in Christ shone out through her, that hap- 
pens in every soul that leads by rule the virgin life. Ho longer, 
indeed, does the Master come with bodily presence, . . . butt, 
spiritually, He dwells in us and brings His Father with Him ’ 
(fie Virg. 

, 4 . During the mediaeval period.— For the pur- 

poses of this article, this period may be dated 
from the extinction of the Western Empire by 
Odoacer (A.D. 476) to the close of the Council of 
Trent (1563). Throughout this period Christianity 
runs in an Eastern and a Western stream ; but, in 
spite of their divergence, there took place in both 
a remarkable development in the cult of the Virgin. 
It came to a head more early in the East. There, 
where the chief heresies concerning the Trinity and 
Incarnation had arisen, and where theological specu- 
lation was more congenial to the public taste, new 
forms of error on these subjects were constantly 
springing up, and to all these the orthodox found 
a complete answer in the Scripture records of our 
Saviour’s birth of a Virgin Mother. His Vir^- 
birth witnessed alike the reality of both His 
natures and the unity of His Person ; it haUowed 
monasticism ; it rebuked the impieties first of the, 
iconoclasts and then of the Muhammadans, while 
the calamities which afflicted and cut short, if 
they did not, till A.D. 1453, destroy, the empire ; 
in the East, were at least suffleient to impi^ aU : 
Christians who remaioed, or had beeh^ its subjects 
with awestruck thoughts of Christ as.Hie.TJtidge.of. ; 
men. They remembered how, in’ the da^' dr His 
flesh, the good centurion had, tmrebuked, deemed 
himself n<3i worthy tocotae;to;CMst4ir^t(Lk7^), 
but had bes(mght >lBBmj.;i§^^ of the 

; " rw. Mi the fith^sent. the 


honour- pafd.to the Vwgin,ilaa(y at 1 
. geo^ace In »:ha p tiged=iarm^of't^^ (fid 


that early as the stnusent. the 
Aiary at Ephesus was the recrud- 
bf 'tiie (fid pagan Anatolian worship 
M md other ^udiest p. 126). 
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Jews. How much more, then, might they, sin- 
burdened, approach Him through the prayers of 
His spotless Mother? The ‘Theologian’ among 
the orthodox divines (Gregory Nazianzen) had, jis 
we have seen, approved of Justina asking her help ; 
whjr might not Justinian ask her advocacy for ms 
Christian empire, and Narses look for her direction 
on the field ot battle, and Heraclius bear her image 
on his banner, and Simeon Stylites, in his post- 
communion thanksgiving, invoke as supplicants 
‘ all the saints . . . and with them Thy most holy 
Mother, . . . receive their prayers, 0 Christ’? 
{EudMogy of Orthodox Churchy tr. G. V. Shann, 
Kidderminster, 1891, p. 257 f.). So strong was the 
current of feeling that even the great liturgies, 
already venerable, received interpolations to express 
it. In some of these we can see tlie process going on. 
Thus in the Liturgy of St. Mark (Alexandrian), 
though originally St. Mary was simply included in 
the prayer that God would ^ve rest to all the holy 
dead, now she is mentioned byname, ‘especially 
the most holy, stainless, blessed, our Lady, 
Mother of God, and ever-Virgin,’ and the sequence 
of thought, which still shows that she is prayed 
for, is interrupted by a salutation, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art full of ^ace . . . because thou didst 
bring forth the Saviour of the world.’ So in 
St. James, the parent of all the Syrian liturgies, 
she had originally simply been commemorated, 
but now it is added ‘ that we may obtain mercy 
through their prayers and intercessions ’ ; and in 
the Anaphora there is interpolated, not only the 
angelic salutation, but a long quotation from 
Proelus’s glowing panegyric (Neale and Littledale, 
Litur^ies^f p. 54). The alteration is very naively 
made in the lifcur^ of the Coptic Jacobites : 

* To our fathers and our brethren who are fallen asleep . . . 
give rest, remembering all saints . . . and most chiefly . . . the 
holy theotokos Mary. , , . Not that we are worthy to intercede 
lor their blessedness . . . but . . . that standing before the 
tribunal of thine onlybegotten Son they may in recompense 
intercede for our poverty and weakness * (Brightman, i. 169). 

In the Armenian Liturgy St. Mary’s name remains 
in the Great Intercession : 

* We beseech thee that in this holy sacrifice remembrance be 
made of the mother of God the holy virgin Maiy, and of John 
the baptist, of the protomartyr Stephen and of all the saints* 
(ib. p. 440). But at an earlier stage the Deacon bids the wor- 
shippers ‘ make the holy mother of God and all the saints ‘their 
'intercessors with the Father *(i&, p. 416). 

The two liturries remaining in use among the 
orthodox Greeks are those of Chrysostom and 
Basil, and are more moderate. 

The latter merely mentions her in the Eucharistic Thanks- 
giviuff for Christ *bbm of a woman, the holy Mother of God, 
ever-Viiig^n’; and prays that God ‘would unite all of us who 
^enar^rs of the one Bread . . that we may find mercy 
with all^Tby saints . . . especially our all-hoIy, immaculate, 
raperemmently blessed glorious Lady, the Mother of God. and 
Ever-Virgin pp. S26, 8301). 

It is not impossible, in view of Basil’s own writ- 
ings, that even the last is an inteipolation. The 
Utur^ called Chrysostom’s is fuller on St. Mary : 

‘through the intercessions 
of the Holy Mother of God and all the Samts* : but, again, it 
prays for her : We offer to Thee this reasonable service on be- 
wl^f those who have departed in the faith . . . Apostles . . 

, * • ,* «Bpeciall^ the most holy, undeflled, excellently 

Uudahl^ glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and Ever-Vlrgin 
auw pp. .814, 331). 

When, however, we turn to the less august and 
more popular of the authorized devotions of the 
Greek Church, we find her invoked in the most 
direct manner : 

* O most holy Mother of light of my darkened souk my 


H^arture of a Soul ’ teaches the dying man to cry 

. s ‘ Known refuse of the sinful and the low, make known to me 
- gym^, O thou pure one, and set me free from the hands of 
qWftOns, which come about me like dogs. ’ 


It must be admitted that such prayers are but in- 
ferences, not unnatural, from the deliberate teach- 
ing of the latest, and henceforth the most influ- 
ential in the East, of the Greek Fathers, John of 
Damascus, that Mary is the sovereign Lady to 
whom the whole creation is made subject by her 
Son— implying, of course, that, over and above her 
office in the Incarnation, she is herself, through 
His gift, a direct giver of help to such as may seek 
it at her hands. It should be added that the 
Feast of her (not of Christ’s) Presentation in the 
Temple (the story is from Protev. Jac,) originated 
in the East in the Sth cent. , and was not adopted 
in the West till the 15th. See art. Immaculate 
Conception, 

The Western Church, too, was to find through 
many ages the practical valne of monasticism, and 
to carry the doctrine of celibacy to further lengths 
than its Eastern sister. It, too, was to have 
experience of errors (such as the Sth cent. Adop- 
tianism) which, disparaging the Saviour, dispar- 
aged her also. In Spain, Hungary, and the two 
Sicilies, as well as through the Crusades and 
Algeria pii'acy, it was to come into painful con- 
tact with Islam. In the West too, therefore, the 
reaction from those ei*rors contributed its impetus 
to every movement in the Virgin’s honour, while 
manifold oppressions of the poor turned them 
naturally to the thought of her as the Mother of 
Pity, and the chivalry of the knight made her the 
Lady of his orisons. But the development of her 
cult was slow" in the West. In Adamnan and 
Bede it is hardly perceptible ; in the Life of St. 
Golumha she is not mentioned. 

In Bede’s i/JS, St. Wilfred has a vision of St. Michael telling 
him, 'the Lord has granted you life, through the prayers of 
your disciples, and the intercession of His Blessed Mother Mary 
of peipetual virginity’ (v. 19), and the Hymn concerning St. 
Ethelreda sings Bow ‘over the Virgin Mother a shining virgin 
band rejoices * ; and how ‘ her honour has made many virgin 
blossoms to spring forth ♦ (iv. 20), 

At Rome in the pope’s (Sth cent. )mass on Easter-day 
at the Basilica of St. Mary Major, the only mentions 
of her are those (1) in the Great Intercession : 

* Venerating the memo^ first of the glorious ever-Virgin Mary, 
Mother of the same our God and Lord Jesus Ohrist ; and also 
of Thy blessed apostles and mar^rs . , . and all Thy saints ; 
by whose merits and prayers do Thou grant that la all things 
we may be defended by the help of Thy protection ; through 
the same Ohrist, our Lord’; 
and (2) in the Post-Communion : 

‘D^ver ns, O Lord - . - ; and at the intercession for us of 
the blessed and glorious and ever-Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, 
and of Thy blessed apostles . . . and of all saints, gnraGlously 
give peace in our days , . . through our Lord . . .» There is 
no direct invocation of her, nor prayer to her (Ordo Rom. 
Pnm«s, App. 3^ ; 

nor, indeed, is there anything more in the Canon 
of the Roman Mass to the present day, though in 
the ProjpHum Missarum de tempore this ‘ collect of 
S. Mary ’ is said on all Sundays in Advent : 

‘God, who willedst that Thy Word should take Flesh from 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, grant that we who 
beheve her to be in truth the Mother of God may by her Inter- 
cessions be helped brfore Thee.’ 

But neither is this, nor the S&creta de S. Maria, nor 
the Post- Communio de S. Maria a prayer to her; 
the last was indeed adopted in the Knglish Book 
of Common Prayer as the collect for the Annuncia- 
tion. The confession of siqs in the Mass made 
‘to Almighty God,: to the Blessed Mary, ever- 
Virgin . . and to all saints,’ is held to be but a 
recognition of the fact taught us by St. Paul, that 
the whole body of the Church (from which death 
does hot separate the saints [Ro 8®®]) suffers with 
the suffering of every member (1 Co 12^) ; and, in- 
asmuch as, in like manner, the honour of Christ 
the Head is the honour of all His members, it can- 
not be wrong, it is thought, to ask, as is done in 
the prayer ‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas,’ that onr 
memorml of Christ’s Passion, Resurrection, and 
i^cension may redound to the honour of Mary and 
all saints, as well as to the salvation of all for 
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6, The divine mask. —The shaman of N.AV. 
America, among the Makahs, has one mask 
for each of his familiar spirits. When giving a 
s4ance, he puts on a mask and summons the spirit 
with his rattle.^ The Eskimo shamans, in making 
their masks, give expression to their ideas of the 
spirits represented. Here is a primitive source of 
creative plastic art. The shaman is said to be able 
to see through the animal-mask to the manlike 
face behind.® In the ritual of ancient Mexico the 
priest wore a mask representing the god.® On the 
other hand, priests in Nigeria may not wear or 
touch a mask.** 

From a similar point of view the proteg4 of a 
guardian spirit wears a mask, when dancing, to 
represent that spirit and identify himself with it.® 
The Monumbo of New Guinea wear masks repre- 
senting guardian spirits, when they appeal to them 
for help, fair weather, and the like, among the 
masks oeing those of kangaroos, dogs, and casso- 
waries. The masks, when made, are fumigated 
in order to * put life into them.’ They are treated 
with respect and addressed as if they were living 
persons.® A man wears a mask representing his 
totem. This practice is common in N.W. America,'^ 
and the belief is that the wearer becomes the 
totem-animal. 


The image of a god may wear a mask ; the 
Mexicans placed on the face of certain idols masks 
of a human face cut off from the skull and pre- 
served. They also used elaborate masks with 
pyrites for the eyes, and obsidian and turquoise 
mosaic in bands across the face.® The image of 
the goddess ' Our Mother* wore a two-faced mask, 
and uer priest donned a replica of this.® 

7. The death-mask. — In connexion with the 
dead the mask has been exploited along interest- 
ing lines, assisting among other things the art of 
^ portrait sculpture. Besides the practice of embalm- 
ing, or otherwise preserving the heads of dead 
friends or enemies, several peoples have made 
masks of these. One such has been mentioned as 
placed upon the face of a Mexican idol, and there 
IS a fine example in the Christy collection in the 
British Museum. In New Britain and elsewhere 
in Melanesia and New Guinea, such masks (skull 
masks) were worn in sacred dances. The Mexicans 
also placed painted masks or masks of gold or 
turquoise mosaic on the faces of their dead kings. 
The Aleuts covered the faces of their dead with 
masks. “ The meaning of the last practice is 
obscure, but the Aleuts think that it is intended 
to protect the dead against the glances of evil 
spirits. Their practice of wearing masks in certain 
religious dances, so as not to behold the idol round 
which they revolve and whose glance means death, 
may be compared, Similarly, among the Guaymis 

of Fanama, during the initiation of young men, 
the women who attend upon them wear masks. 
Basuto girls at puberty wear straw masks, “ and 
Lillooet girls (British Columbia) wear goat-skin 
masks at the same period.^® In Mexico, when the 
king was iU, the images of the gods were masked, 
possibly to prevent them from drawing away his 

1 Dali, p. 110 ; Frazer, Totemim and Exogamy ^ iii, 438 f. 

3 Nelson, p. 894 f. 3 Andree, p. 117. 

4 N, W. Thomas, Anthro/pological Report on the Ibo-speahing 
Peoples of Eigeriat London, 1913, i. 66. 

P. Boas, in Report of V.S, Nat Mus. for 189$ [Waslungton, 
387, 896; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy t iii. 486. 

8 G&t pt. vi, The Seapegoatf p. 882. 

7 Nelson, loo, oit, \ Frazer, ToUm&sm and Exogamy ^ ill 276 £, 

8 Dali, p. 96. 

9 <?J53, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, p. 287. 

. 18 EL 1EL Tylor. .Ana/tuac, London, 1861, p. SS8 ; 0. £. Brasseur 
; de Bomrjbdnnr, M<mim 4 nt 8 anoiens du Mexigm^ Paris, 1864-66, 
p. vi^pL 4S; Dalt,pp^96i,148. 

14 FTazer, iTofsmiim 666.^ ' 

w B. Gasal^ iTfts London, 1861, p. .2^ . ; r 

18 J. ZAKoqet Indians,. Z^yd^atidB'swTd^Y 

■ p.268!. . ^ /■ ^ 


soul.^ Some idea of disguising a person dangerous 
or in danger may be connectSi with the practice, 
and here the mask is merely a veil. In Siam and 
Cambodia masks of gold were placed on the faces 
of dead kings. The Slians have the same custom, 
using masks of silver or gold.® These cases and 
the next seem to touch upon the idea of a portrait. 
The Egyptian mummy had an artificial face form- 
ing part of the portrait superstructure over the 
corpse. Death-masks proper, of gold, silver, 
bronze, and terra-cotta, have been found in Meso- 
potamia, Phoenicia, the Crimea, Italy, France, the 
Danube valley, and Britain.® The most conspicu- 
ous and complete examples are supplied by Myoenae 
and Rome. In the famous shaft-graves opened at 
Mycenee golden masks, 'clearly portraits,’ were 
found, corresponding to men and children. Those 
at least of the latter, being of thin gold leaf, 
‘must have been moulded with the hand on the 


faces of the dead.’ The masks of the men were of 
thicker plate, and had no eye-holes. ' The hands 
and feet of the children were also wrapt in gold 
leaf.’ * This suggests that the informing idea was 
similar to that of swathing the dead, painting the 
face, and otherwise decorating, while protecting, 
the corpse. The Roman nohiles kept wax portrait- 
masks of their ancestors in the atnumJ^ The dead 
noUlis lay in state for seven days, during which the 
emhalmer {poUinctor) took a mould of the face, 
which he then cast' in wax, and painted with the 
natnral colours. The mask was placed on the dead 
man’s face, or, in case of putrefaction, on an eMgy. 
After the burial the mask was hung in the afnwm, 
possibly fixed on a bust, and under it was a titulus 
giving the name and exploits of the man repre- 
sented. These imagines were connected by lines, 
giving the genealogical succession, and termed 
stenvmata. The vas imaginum gave a man the 
right of having his imago carried in the funeral 
train of a descendant. The remarkable custom 
was that a man was folloAved to his tomb by all his 
ancestors, their masks being worn by persons as 
similar as possible in stature and form, riding in 
chariots. Marcellus was attended six hunored 
of his forefathers and kin. The vma^nes were 
crowned with laurel on feast days. By Pliny’s 
time the wax masks were giving way to clipeatce 
imagines, i.e. medallions of metal.® 

Smee Roman times the method of securing a 
portrait by taking a mould of the dead man’s face 
has been continued in the case of great personages. 
This is the ‘ death-mask * of sculpture. 

8. The dramatic mask.— The secret societies 
of N.W. America are, in contrast with those of 
Melanesia and Africa, chiefly concerned with 
dramatic representations. Their ‘masonic’ privi- 
leges axe important, but they exercise little 
authority ; in fact, these societies might be de- 
scribed as amateur dramatic clubs, with a religious 
setting like that of the mediseval gUds. Frazer 
describes the institution as ‘a religious drama* 
like that of ancient Greece,^ Various purposes 
other than that of entertainment are fulfilled by 
the performances ; various, too, are the characters 
represented, according to the constitution of the 
^3ociety, whether totemic or consecrated to guardian, 
spirits or otherwise. But the essence of their. 
1 (?53, pt. il, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Loa^km, 1911," 
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While Kant thus Scaw that iiylozoism meant 
ruin to science in so far as it involves the calcxila- 
bility (by an intelligence higher than ours, though 
strictly finite like that imagined by Laplace) of 
all past and future states of the world from a 
sufficient knowledge of the position and motion 
of each of its mass-points at any given moment, 
modern upholders of the mind-stuff hypothesis, 
and of Haeckers hylozoistic or pan-psychic theory, 
have not been so clear-sighted. They would retain 
materialism, for all intents and purposes, while 
changing its name. Qualitative monism is, indeed, 
in all its forms a position of unstable equilibiiiim ; 
or, to change the metaphor, it is a half-way house 
(for temporary lodging) between materialism ^d 
spiritualism. And, as retreat upon materialism 
becomes more and more impossible, as hylozoism 
is seen to possess greater capacity to explain 
actnality than the doctrine of dead and absolutely 
inert matter, and as, finally, life means the power 
to act or change according to an internal principle, 
while only one such principle is known to us— Le. 
thought, together with feeling, desire, and will, 
which depend upon it — it will doubtless come to 
be more and more plainly seen that the implica- 
tions of natural science are not materialistic but 
spiritualistic. 

LiTBaATCKB.— F. A. Lanre, Sistory af Materialism, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-81 ; R. Flint, Anti-theistio Theories, Edin- 
bui«h, 1879; F. Paulsen, Emleitung ini die PhUosophie, 
Berlin, 1893 ; J. Ward, PaZuralism and Agnosticieon^, London, 
1907 (for epistemolo^oal questions involved) ; O. Kiilpe, /n- 
troduetim to Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 1897. 

F. B. Tennant. 

MATERIALISM (Chinese).— Chinese religion 
and philosophy have been declared by many writers 
to be materialistic ; one of them ^ went even so far 
as to regard materialism as a special creed taking 
rank with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
This view implies a misconception of materialism : 
a philosopher who does not oelieve in a personal 
God, or who assigns to a Supreme Being a sub- 
stantial body, is not a materialist. Materialism 
assumes matter to be the only basis of reality. 
This is 'cosmological materialism,' to be distin- 
guished from ‘ ethical materialism,’ which sees the 
aim of life in egotism, pleasure, and sensuality. 
Both are to be found in China, but they are not 
at the root of her great religious systems, although 
materialistic tendencies may be found occasionally. 
Nobody will seriously think of imputing material- 
ism to the Buddhist faith, which teaches that the 
visible world is nothing but a semblance, a vision 
without any reality. Taoism takes a similar 
view-point : there exists nothing except Tao, the 
Absolute, a supernatural, incomprehensible entity. 
But how about Confucianism, which has often been 
described as materialistic ? 

Confucius himself owned to a ‘benevolent ag- 
nosticism,' declining all metaphysical speculations, 
but was not averse to popular beliefs and customs. 
To a disciple asking him about death he replied, 
‘While you do not know life, how can you Ibiow 
about death?* and on another occasion he made 
the remark, ‘ Show respect to the spirits, but keep 
aloof from thern.^ ® He believed in a superior being 
which he callad Heaven, but never used the per- 
sonal name G;od— a fact by which he laid himself 
open to the charge of atheism. Probably he had 
no clear notion of heaven, but certainly he did 
not conceive it as an anthropomorphic god. Still 
more than Confucius himself his foliowers, especi- 
ally the philosophers of the Sung period (12th cent, 
A,D.), have been denounced as materialists, but 
unjustly. 'The system of Chu Hsi, the head of 
this school, is a pure dualism. He recognizes two 
princi]^es, matter and reason, and to the latter 


even concedes priority. Out of their combination 
the world was evolved. Matter splits into the five 
elements (metal, wood, water, fire, and earth); 
reason is the life- and mind-producing element, 
which also contains the virtues (benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and knowledge). 

Another kind of dualism savouring much of 
materialism Avas in vogue in ancient China, and 
seems to have been the starting-point of Chu Hsi's 
philosophy. At the earlier stages of civilization 
religion, philosophy, and sciences are usually not 
yet separated. So it was in China, where we meet 
Avith the dualistic theo^ of and yanff in Con- 
fttcian as well as in Taoist works. It Avas the first 
germ of a natural philosophy universally accepted 
by the Chinese irrespective of their religious con- 
victions or jjiilosophic ideas. In the commentary 
to the Yi King ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson 
of Confucius (5th cent. B.O.), we read that the 
origin of existence is due to the cosmic dual forces 
yin and yang ; yang is the bright, male, generative 
principle, yin the dark, female, and receptive 
poAver; yang forms the heaven, yin the earth. 
Most Giunese critics look upon these principles 
as material substances— an interpretation open to 
doubt. But we have another testimony oy the 
Taoist writer Lieh-tse of the same time, showing 
that he at least considered the yin and the yang 
to be substances. The evolution theory, though 
not quite scientific, reminds us of that of modem 
naturalists. 

'The eages of old held that the Vang and the Yin govern 
heaven and earth. Now,' form being bom out of the formless, 
from what do heaven and earth take their origin ? It is said : 
There was a great evolution, a great Inception, a great be- 
ginning, and a great homogeneity. During the great evolution, 
Vapours were still imperceptible, in the great inception Vapours 
originate, in the great begmning Forms appear, and during the 
great homogeneity Substanoes are produced. The pure and 
light matter becomes the heaven above, the turbid and heai^ 
matter forms the earth below * (Lieh-tse, i. 27). 

No divine being intervenes in the creation of the 
world, and yet we are not ]ustifi.ed in calling Lieh- 
tse a materialist, for, notwithstanding this material- 
istic theory, the highest principle remains Tao, 
a spiritual being wnich alone is endowed witn 
reality ; the world with all its changes is imaginary. 

At an early age the Chinese bad further 
veloped this dualistio theory of yin and yang^Gy 
enlarging on the working of the five element 
which were conceived as physical and as meta- 
physical essences as well. They were believed to 
pr^ominate and vanquish one another in regu- 
lar turns, thus bringing about the four seasons; 
in spring the element wood reigns supreme, in v 
summer fire, in autumn metal, and in winter ^ 
water ; to earth there is no corresponding season. 
The elements have their seat in different direc- 
tions: wood in the east, fire in the south, eaxth ' 
in the centre, metal in the west, and water in the ; 
north. They are ruled by five deities, the genii of 
the seasons and the four quarters, : ' , ^ , 

Whereas this attempt at nature philosophy is J-, 
nothing but a medley of heterogeneous, more or 
less fancifol, thoughts, the old dualistic theory 
was transformed mto a consistent materialistic 
system by the sceptic Wang Chung (lat cent. A.i),). 
Bxom various utterances it would appear that he 
thought oiya/ng as a fiery and of ym as a wtCry 
element. The former produced the sun, the moon, 
and the other stars of heaven, while from water 
and its sediments earth, the oceans, and the aimo- 
aphere were developed. Both fluids are in constant 
motion, but their movement is not governed by 
any intelligenee or subservient to the pnrpose of 
any ^iritus rector ; it is spontaneous and regulated 
solely by its own inherent natural laws; heaven 
and earth do not act on purpose, nor are they 
endowed with consciousness. Wang Chung re- 
jects all anthropomorphisms which have clustered 
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round the idea of heaven or God. The human 
body is formed of the two fluids, the yin producing 
the body, and the yang the vital spirit and the 
mind. At death they again disperse, the yang, 
or heavenly fluid, returning to its original state 
of unconsciousness. Conseq.uently there can be no 
immortality, which Chu Hsi likewise disclaims. 

Wang Chung’s materialism has not had any 
serious influence on the Chinese people, not be- 
cause they had a horror of materialism, as many 
Westerners have, but_ owing to Wang Changes 
bold criticisms on the' national sages, Confucius 
and Mencius, which they have never condoned. 
So far as we know, Wang Chung is the only 
Chinese thinker who set forth a scientific system 
of cosmological materialism. 

Already in the 4th cent. B.C. ethical materialism 
found an advocate in Yang Chu, the philosopher 
of egoism and pessimism. He maintains that in 
human life happiness is far exceeded by misfor- 
tune, and that this is the result of the badness of 
the world and of men’s own doing. The practice 
of virtue is of no avail, because in this world the 
wicked thrive, and the virtuous are visited with 
disasters. Therefore men ought not to harass 
themselves in striving after unattainable or useless 
aims such as wealth, honour, or fame, or sacrifice 
themselves for others, but should enjoy their short 
span and be satisfied with the good that they have, 
for with death everything ends. In consequence 
of the vehement impeachments of Mencius this 
doctrine has never got a hold on the Chinese mind. 

Both Yang Chu and Wang Ch'ung have been 
long buried in oblivion, until they were redeemed 
from it by the congenial interest of foreign ad- 
mirers. 

LiTBRATuaB.— W. Grabe, * Die chinesische Philosophic,* in 
AUg&mint GeschichU der JPhilosophU (Kultur der Gegenwart, 
i. 5^ Berlin, 1009 ; H. A. Giles, Religions qf Ancient China, 
London, 1905 ; E. Faber, Der Naturalismus bei den alien 
Ckinesenj We^'Jee des Philosophen JAeius, Elberfeld, 1877 ; L. 
Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Rook of Lieh TzH, London, 
1912 ; A Forke, * Yang Chu, the Epicureaiu in his Relation to 
Lieh-tse, the Pantheist,’ in Joum. Peking Oriental Society, iii. 
[1803], no. S ; L. Cranmer-Byng and A. Forke, Yan^ Chu's 
Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912 ; A. David, Lee Thiories 
individualistes dans la philosophic chinoxse (Yang-Tchou), 
Paris, 1909; A. Forke, Lun Eing, Berlin, 1907-11, pt. i., 
‘ Philosophical Essays of Wang Oh'ung * ; pt. ii.,* Miscellaneous 
Essays of Wang Chung’ ; S. Le Gall, Tchou-ui; sa doctrine, 
son influence, Shanghai, 1894. A. FORKE. 


MATERIALISM (Indian). — i. We possess 
several comparatively modem works which set 
forth the various philosophic systems of India — 
e.g., Svmmary of all tM Systems,'^ and Reunion of 
im Six Systems.^ The systems are arranged in 
the order of their increasing orthodoxy, from the 
author’s point of view : the first, for which, as we 
shall see, materialism is a suitable name, is the 
worst of all, and the only one which is expressly 
in contradiction with the general conception of 
Indian philosophy and mysticism. 

In more ancient sources— in the MahabhSlrata, 
on the one side, and in the Buddhist scriptures, 
canonical or scholastic, on the other — we find data 
concerning this materialistic system which are 
scanty but generally in agreement. *'* 

As regards the sources that would give us direct 


1 Skr. text, ed. Calcutta, 1858, and Poona, 1906 ; The Saroa- 
'daridnorsaTjiigraka, or Review of the different Systems of Hindu 
Philbsdphy, by Madhavwiharya (a.d. 1831), tr. £. B. Cowell and 
A. E. Gough, London, 1882 ; Germ. tr. (which owes much to 
Cowdl’s work, but does not mention it) in P. Deusaen, Allgemeine 
Q^chichie der PhUosophie, i. iii. (Leipzig, 1908). 

^ ^$addar£ma8amuch^y€t, by Haribhadra (t a.p. 628), ed. 
■L Calcutta^ 1906 (the chapter which interests us has 
, been t^a^ulated into J^nch by L. Suali, in Mus6on, ix. [1908] 
;amongtheoMier ^modem'BovucceaisthePrabodhachan- 
droaayd,:3U^:tsmthoent). 

, , » For tbe EahSsjSdraia Jee E. W. Hopkins, The Gredi Epic 
^ India. Hew wcirl^ on mitwalism dted 

in the xyjL 6 (tar. L, D^ Barnett, 

' temple Classics Series, Londbhi " . 


information about the materialist school only a 
few citations can be brought forward, and their 
authenticity is not certain.^ 

We are not convinced that a materialistic 'school,’ 
a * system,’ in the exact sense of the word, existed. 
There have been ‘materialists’ who have enter- 
tained some very well-defined theories, to whom 
the ‘ spiritualists,’ whether Brahmans, Buddhists, 
or Jains, give diflerent names, and whose opinions 
are, perhaps artificially, grouped in the works of 
which we nave spoken. 

The mostcharacteristic naraeis Nastikas, literally 
‘deniers,* ‘misbelievers,’ those who say 7ia asti, 
oi5/c The most famous are (a) Chai*vakas 

(difficult to interpret ; Charvaka is said to be the 
founder of the sect ; he is undoubtedly the demo- 
niac ogre spoken of in the Mahabrnraia) (6) 
Lokayatas,^ ‘worldly,’ ‘spread throughout the 
world* (a term which, according to T. W. Rhys 
Davids, denotes primarily the knowledge of nature- 
lore, and whose adherents are said to be the 
‘ explainers of [the genesis of] the world’) ; and (c) 
Barna^atyas, ‘ disciples of Brhaspati* (the chaplain 
of the Vedic gods and the lord of wisdom). 

2. In the Buddhist uttas the doctrineof material- 
ism is attributed to ‘ Ajita of the garment of hair,’ 
one of the scholars and famous ascetics of the time 
of Buddha. He said : 

* There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. There 
is neither fruit nor result of good and evil deeds. There is no 
such thing os this world or the next. There is neither father 
nor mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There 
are in the world no recluses or BrShmans <. . . who, having 
understood and realised, by themselves alone, both tnis world 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human 
being is built up of the four elements. When he dies, the 
earthy In him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to the 
water, the heat to the fire, the windy to the air, and bis 
faculties [»the five senses, and the mind as a sixth] pass into 
space [or ether]. The four bearers, on the bier as a fifth, take 
his dead body away ; till they reach the burning-ground men 
utter forth eulogies, hut there his bones are bleached, and his 
offerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of 
gifts. It; is an empty lie, mere idle tallc, when men say there is 
profit therein. Fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the 
body, are cut off, annihilated, and after death they are not.'e 

It will be seen (1) that these foxmulse show a 
really authentic character. Th^ are quite in- 
dependent of Buddhism, for the Buddhists do not 
believe much more than Ajita in the use of sacrifice 
and offering. Perhaps they come from the Agnikas 
or Jatilas (ascetics who give burnt offerings, who 
have braided hair), who entered in large numbers 

1 Citations in the * summaries’ mentioned in notes 1 and S on 
previous col. ; and also In the Buddhist sources (see p, 494^ n. 4). 

s Maitrl Upanisad, Manu, Mah&bhdrata ; the name originally 
extended to all kinds of sceptics, deniers of the Vedic gods, or 
of the Brahmanio laws (see below). 

8 See 0. Bdhtlingkand R. Roth, Sanskrit-Wdrterhuch, Fetro- 
grad, 1866-76 Ji. 997. 

4 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. (Oxford, 1899) 
14, 110, 189, 166. 0. Bendall iAthenceum, SOth June 1900) 
rightly remarks that Rhys Davids is wrong in saying ; * Of the 
real existence of a school of philosophy that called iraelf by the 
name [Lok&yata] there is no trace.’ The traces are numerous. 
See also art. LobJtata. 

6 Digka Nikdya, i. 66 ; SarHyutta Mh&ya, iii. 307; Ma^hima 
Nik&ya, i. 615, and also in the Sanskrit sources. This passage 
lias often been translated. The version reproduced above is 
that of Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 78. Attention 
should be drawn to those of E. Bumouf (£e Lotus de la bonne 
loi, Fans, 1852), P. Grimblot (Sept Suttas pdHs, do. 1876), and 
R. O. Franke (Dighanik&ya in Austpahi Ubersetzt, Gdttingen, 
1918). The sacred wi’itings of the Jains contain tiie same 
evidence, and confirm the Buddhist tradition (see H. Jacobij 
Jaina Sutras, il. pp. xxiii, 389, 843 ; SBS xlv, [1896]). 

A more complete study would describe the opinions of PuraQa 
Kasaapa, another materialist contemporary with Buddha 
i. 62), who denies responsibility, and teadies what is cmled the 
'theory of non-action’: *If with a discus with an edgesh^ 
as a razor he should make all living oreaturaB oh earth 
heap, one moss of flesh, there would be no.guilfcjiaieacSe'ifd^fc-: 
ing, no increase of guilt would ensue ’ ; and the optefons of 
Makkhali, who denies liberty : * There kr nosuohrtbhig as power 
or energy, or human, strenj^ -^cr hihhan v^gpiih « > Bangs 
are bent this yray: and that: by by their individual 

nature,* and odiues very nbar W |»mt of view of 

the MahdJikSraia, mmJ^f the omn^jo&^e of fate (daiva) and 
the wfeakness.of human aotiviiy. (nwmakdra). It was Buddha 
.whpMl that of our former actions. 
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sidered as the due subordination of the working 
classes. The ‘respectable’ press, secular and 
religious, fulminated against Maurice, and at 
length the Council of King’s College appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter. But there 
was nothing in the Christian Socialism of Maurice 
inconsistent with his duties or his position as a 
Divinity professor. 

The attack was then shifted from charges of 
socialism to charges of theological heresy. In 
1853 Maurice published the volume called Theo- 
logical Essays. On most points the new book was 
only reiterating and expanding views previously 
expressed ; but it made clearer the author’s diver- 
gence from traditional and conventional theology, 
especially on the subject of eternal death. He 
maintained, inelleet, that ‘ eternal’ means spiritual. 
ICnowledge of God, love, truth, and the like are 
eternal life. Eternal death is not a matter of time 
or place, but of spiritual separation from the divine. 
The locality and duration of future punishment 
were matters outside Maurice’s message, and he 
seems to have believed that it was also outside the 
message of the Bible and of the Anglican formu- 
laries^ The religious world felt that much of the 
book was fatal to what passed as Christianity, but 
it was expressed in such orthodox language that it 
was difficult to see how Maurice could be convicted 
of heresy. He must, therefore, be ejected from 
his professorship without the formulation of any 
specific charges. The Council of King’s College 
refused to adopt Gladstone’s suggestion that 
Maurice’s writings should be submitted to theo- 
logical experts ; and they compelled him to resign. 
The responsibility for their decision cannot be laid 
on any one party in the Church. It represented 
the view of the High, the Low, and the Moderate. 
Some High Churchmen had been at first attracted 
by the fervid sacramentalism of Maurice ; but they 
soon came to suspect that his meaning was some- 
thing very different from theirs. At length Pusey 
declared that Maurice and he were not worship- 
ping the same God. Low Churchmen were even 
more disgusted with books full of in Wsely Evan- 
gelical sentences, which were yet fundamentally 
opposed to their whole scheme of salvation, their 
doctrine of the Fall and of the Atonement, and of 
the doom awaiting those who did not accept the 
Evangelical tenets. Broad Churchmen alone pro- 
tested against the expulsion, and even they were 
puzzled^ as to how one who was so much in agree- 
ment with their hostility to the prevalent doctrines 
of the religious world could yet enthusiastically 
accept much that seemed to them superstitious and 
out of date. Nevertheless, the Broad Churchmen 
stood by Maurice, though he vigorously repudiated 
Broad Churchnianship. The Evangelicalism of 
Wilberforce and Simeon and the Anglo-Catholicism 
of Keble and Newman were the dominant forces 
m the religious world. Maurice had learned much 
from wth. But at bottom he was opposed to both 
powerfud parties, and few were disposed to forgive 
this attitude, in consideration of nis enthusiastic 
support of some at le^t of their cherished principles. 

lime has revolutionized the situation. At pre- 
sent many^ the best High .and Low Churchmen 
speak with fateful reverence of Maurice, and ! 
appear to ignore the great gulf which separates his 
views from their own, The fervent sincerity and 
piety of the Theologieai Essays are unmistakable, 
though to most readers much of, the book seems 
tantalizing and obscure. More popular are 
J^ophets and Kings g/* the Old Testament (1863) and 
; : The Patriarchs aim Lawgivers of the Old Testament 
- -{18S5). Maurice meant by revelation a literal un- 
.! a-nd especially of God’s character, 

iutercourse of the divine "with the 
■ literally spoke to the hearts of the i 


old heroes, and He speaks no less directly to men’s 
hearts in all ages. This conviction attracted 
Maurice especially to the Johannine books, on all 
five of which he wrote valuable commentaries, in 
which, however, he almost ignored what Higher 
Criticism had to say. His attitude towards the 
Bible was in some respects vague. Without claim- 
ing for it infallibility, he was pained by any 
criticism of its contents, and disposed to re-interpret 
rather than reject. He would not join in the out- 
cry against Colenso and Essays and Reviews ; but 
he’dislikedthe critical spirit, and had little sympathy 
with plain speaking which hurt pious souls, except 
when it was in defence of some spiritual truth. 
Nevertheless, he was always ready to scandalize 
the religious world in cases where the traditional 
views seemed to him profoundly irreligious. Thus 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures (1858) practically de- 
clared that man could have no knowledge of God, 
except what was given him by the Bible. Such 
orthodox agnosticism was horrible to one who 
believed in a Light that lightens every man. Man- 
sel taught, in effect, that men had no right to 
assume that words like * fatherhood,’ ‘ righteous- 
ness,* and ‘ justice * meant, when applied to God, 
all and more than what they imply in human 
relationships. To Maurice this seemed practically 
atheism ; and in his book What is Revelation ? 
(1869) he poured out the vials of his wrath upon the 
Bampton lecturer. There followed a very hitter 
controversy, in which Maurice for a time received 
little support. Gradually, however, the more spiri- 
tually-minded men of all classes rallied to his side. 

Maurice’s later years were spent in comparative 
quiet. The number of his actual disciples re- 
mained small, but his ideas spread, and the charm^ 
of his personality exercised a wide influence. It 
was also noticed that this mystic had proved singu- 
larly right in many of his ideas of practical reform. 
His Working Men’s College and College for 
Women were imitated with more or less modifica- 
tion in numbers of institutions all over the country. 
His co-operative schemes, though unsuccessful, 
helped to pave the way for a great movement, 
conducted on less idealistic principles. Christian 
Socialism, under that of other names, became a 
great force ; and meanwhile the more obnoxious 
features of the popular theology passed into the 
background, when they were not altogether dropped 
out of the conventional religion. Accordingly, 
though Maurice in boolcs and sermons continu^ly 
reiterated his old teaching, he aroused little fresn 
opposition. He continued to protest against popu- 
lar doctrines, orthodox or liberal, mit he had 
little to add to his old arguments. In 1866 he was 
^pointed to the professorship of Casuistry, Moral 
Theology, and Moral Philosopny at Cambridge, and 
threw himself heartily into the duties of that 
osition. Experts are divided as to the value of 
is contributions to metaphysics and to philosophy. 
For all departments of thought and life he claimed 
a theological basis, in a Father revealed in a Son 
through the operation of a Spirit, and witnessed to 
^ a Catholic Church, with Bible and sacrament®. 
Those to whom these things were either incre^ble 
or at least disconnected with philosophy and reason 
could regard him only as a somewhat mud^e- 
headed mystic, however much they might reverence 
his character, learning, and ability. 

licnaWTUEB.— Frederick Maurice, The 14fe of Brederiek 
Denison Mauriae, 2 vole., Iiondou, X884, is an excellent com- 
pHatidn in which the editor has kept hia own views and per- 
sonality admirahly In the background ; shorter and more con- 
troversial, but adequate, biographies are given by C. F. G. 
Mastennan (London, 1907) and W. E. CoSins (do. 1902). See 
also T. Hughes, preface to Maurice’s Friendship ef Books. 
do. 1874 ; Leshe Stephen, art. * Maurice,’ in DNB, do. 1894 ; 
and the references to Maurice in J. McLeod CampbeJl. 
MsmorfcOs, do. 1877, and Caroline Fox, Memories of Old 
Friends, do. 1882. J, E. SymES, 
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MAY, MIDSUMMER. — ^Agricultural peoples 
throughout the world have established a ritual, 
more or less elaborate, about the critical periods of 
their common industry. This ritual, in effect, is 
the farmer’s religion, and it may be considered the 
culmination of allpre-ethical animism, and its most 
important development prior to the great organized 
faiths. In the form of holiday customs its sem- 
blance survives abundantly throughout Europe, 
and probably not a little of its belief is latent 
underneath Christianity to-day. 

We shall discuss its meaning below. This is 
perhaps less complex than has been supposed ; but 
it is clear that the agricultural meaning is associ- 
ated with the popular attitude towards tne changes 
of the seasons, lunar and solar movements, and the 
growth and decay of vegetation in general. The 
calendar of this cmt is that of the countryside, and 
this is even suggested by the three categories to 
which the terms May, midsummer, and harvest 
belong, 

I. May.— The typical European celebration of 
May Day is well Known. Trees, green branches, 
or garlands are carried round, and a King and 
Queen of May are appointed from among the young 
people. According to Mannhardt and Frazer, these 
objects and persons represent the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation : 

* The intention of these customs is to bring home to the vill^e, 
and to each house, the blessings which the tree-spirit has in its 
power to bestow.’ i 

They bad ‘ originally a serious and, so to speah, sacramental 
significance ; people really believed that the god of growth was 
present unseen in the bough. . . . The idea of tiie spirit of 
vegetation is blent with a personification of the season at which 
his powers are most strikingly manifested.* s 

The custom of setting up a May Tree or May 
Pole has been widely spread in Eturope. A typical 
case is that of Swabia ; on the first day of May a 
fir-tree was brought to the village, decorated with 
ribbons, and set up, and the people then danced 
round it. It remained on the village-^een till the 
next May Day, when a new tree took its place.® 

At a later swbge, at least in England, the May Pole ! 
was permanent, while in Bavaria it was renewed I 
at arbitrary periods of three, four, or five years. 

* When the meaning of the custom had been forgotten, and 
the May-tree was regarded simply as a centre for holiday merry- 
making, people saw no reason for felling a fresh tree every year 
and preferred to let the same tree stend permanently, only 
decking it with fresh flowers on May Day.' 4 

Instead of a tree or a branch, a branch decked 
with flowers, or sim^y garlands of flowers, axe fre- 
quently employed. En^ish children use two hoops 
of osier or hazel, crossing at right angles, and twine 
flowers round them ; or a pole is carried with a 
hunch of flowers fixed on the top.® In modem 
English folk-custom the essence of the May Pole is 
the long ribbons attached to the top ; each of these 
,is held by :a child, and as they dance round the 
pole the ribbons twine round it, to he untwined 
when the dancers reverse. 

The tree-spirit is often embodied in human form 
or in a living person. English children carry a 
doll in the garland, sometimes styled * The Lady 
of the May.’ ® In Alsace a little girl is selected to 
be the Little May Bose, and carries a small May 
Tree. The Russian Lithuanians crown the prettiest 
girl and address her ‘ 0 May I O May ! ’ In Brie 
a hoy is wrapped in leaves ; he is sMed * Father 
May.’ The ‘Green George’ of Garin thia and 
Rumania is a boy covered with green branches ; at 
the end of the procession an effigy of him is flung 
into the water.^ 

Here is what Frazer terms the donble or bilingual 
repre^ntation of the tree-spirit by a tree and doll 
1 6fJ38, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 59. 
s W. Mannhardb, BmmikuUm, Berlin, 1875, p. 815 f., quoted 
in pt. Mai/ie Artt ii. 79. 

s E. Meier. JDeuteehe Soften, Btutte^ 1862, n. 896. 


*GBS,pt,l,TheMogieArtyn.7f>., . 

826.ii.74. . ,-.7i6.ii.74tt.. 


or a living person.^ Instances of the single repre- 
sentation by a living person are numerous, sucn as 
the Little Leaf Man of Thuringia, the English 
Jack-in-the-Green, usually a chimney-sweep, who 
wore a framework covered with ivy and holly, and 
the innumerable May Kings and May Queens.® 
These still, in many cases, remember to announce 
the coming of spring, as well as to wish the people 
good luck. 

Often the symbolism is that of a wedded pair, 
king and queen, lord and lady, bridegroom and 
bride. Trees, Frazer notes, are sometimes married 
to each other.® In some cases one party is a ‘ for- 
saken sleeper,’ who is aw^akened by a kiss or the 
like. In a few cases there is an indirect renresenta- 
tion of a marriage between the May couple.^ The 
folk-drama of the marriage of Zeus and Hera in 
ancient Greece may be similar to the above, and 
certainly that of the Queen to Dionysus was 
identical. According to Frazer, the principle is 
that marriage" promotes fertility. 

One aspect of these customs is that the symbolic 
figure is supposed to ensure fertility to women and 
cattle as well as to vegetation and the crops. This 
is brought out in German and English folk-custom. 
The European customs are certainly to be coixe- 
lated with those of other peoples, whose definite 
object is to promote the growth of the young crops 
or of the seed. In N. Morocco, for instance, during 
May, or at any time in spring, the w'omen engaged 
to weed fields make a doll. A villager mounted on 
a horse i-uns away with it. A regular pursuit 
follows, and, if a man from another village succeeds 
in caiT^g it home, the village where it was made 
must buy it back, usually with a feast. The doll 
is termed Mata^ and is dressed up as a giil.® 

Another element besides that of the spirit of 
vegetation is detected here by WestermarcK. 

*Tfie doll Mdta is obviously a personification of the wheat, 
its vital energy ; she is regaraed as the bride of the field, and 
the ceremony itself I have heard called “ the wedding of the 
wheats.” Considering how commonly violent movements, con- 
tests, and racing are found as rites of purification, I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of Mdta is originally meant to serve 
a similar purpose, that it Is essentially a magical means of 
cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic method 
employed by the women on the field. At the same time, how- 
ever, there may also be an idea of distributing baraka over the 
fields by racing about with the doll. Sometimes a large wooden 
spoon is used* for the frame of the doll.8 

The two ijolar ideas of Moroccau magical belief 
are l-baSf evil magic, and barakay holiness or good 
magic, each being a force or substance. The nega- 
tive method of assisting the latter by first eliminat- 
ing the former is conspicuous in Berber custom. 
But it would be futile to attempt to decide which 
method is the earlier ; they are obviously comple- 
mentary. A consideration to be adduced later 
however, have some significance here. 

The negative aspect of agricultural ritual, viz. 
the imposition of tabu, has traces in European 
custom, especially in the prohibition of unlucky 
acts or times. Tabu is best exemplified, however, 
in lower cultures. The Dayaks of &meo, for 
instance, consider the whole period of farming and 
all its operations to be subject to supernatural 
influences, while planting and harvest are especi- 
ally critical times. The most elaborate tabus are 
imposed, and omens are constantly taken. Merri- 
ment and feasting follow the period of tabu.’ 

The Assamese proclaim a genna (communal tabu) at planttag 
and harvest. The idea ‘ underlying the various resfaict^hs' S . 
that men must not give time and attention to aoytiungr but ^ 
care of the crops.* 8 

1 pt. i.. The Magic Art, ii. 78. « 16. ii. 80, Jffl, 84^ 

»/6.ii,88. 

8 E, Westermarck, CeremonUe md . , in Moroeco, 

Helsingfors, I91S, p. 20. ■ - * 

7 W. H. Pumessf The Sorm-IAfe jaf Borneo Head^Bimters: 
its Bestimls and Folk-lore. Philadelphia, 1902, p. 160 £f.; 
T. B. P. Kehelpaanalai in JAI xxy. E18M-96] 104 f . . 

. 8 T, 0. Hhdson* ia#j& xxu [1910] 800, and JAI xxxvi. [1906] 94. 
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If the Christian Lent was developed out of a 
period of agricultural tabu, there is complete 
continuity between the old and new faiths. 

The question of date may here be noticed. 
European folk-custom has a large body of similar 
ritual celebrated previously to and during Lent, 
such as the Death of the Carnival, the Burial of 
Shrove Tuesday, Carrying out Death, Sawing the 
Old Woman, followed by a dramatic advent of 
Spring, Summer, or Life.^ The former generally 
are dated on Shrove Tuesday, sometimes at, Mid- 
Lent, the latter sometimes follow immediately, or 
at a later date — the fourth Sunday in Lent, for 
instance— while in Russia similar ritual in both 
forms is celebrated in spring and at midsummer, 
and also on St. Peter’s Day.^ These dates suggest 
that the old agiicultural calendar was altered to 
suit the ecclesiastical. 

In the majority of these Lenten customs the 
tree or branch or doll or person is termed Summer 
or. Summer-tree. 


‘The “customs” of bringing in the May and bringing in the 
Summer are essentially the same. . . . The Summer-tree must 
likewise, be an embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion.*® 


With regard to the representation of Death, more 
prominent in the ‘ Summer ’ (Lenten) ritual than 
in that of May Day, Erazer’s view is that it is ‘ an 
embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion,’ the Summer-tree being often a ‘revivification 
of the efiSgy of Death.* The idea is ‘the death 
and revival of the spirit of vegetation in spring.*^ 
There is also, as already noted, a natural identifica- 
tion of season or date with the spirit. The death is 
represented frequently by killing, and this may be 
connected with the idea of slapng the incarnate or 
embodied spirit while still vigorous, in order that 
its successor’s vigour may be guaranteed. 

Another feature of May ritual is the kindling 
of bonfires,® though this is most conspicuous at 
Midsmnmer*tide. , 

The Beltane fires of Scotland were kindled on Day as late 

as, the IStb centur 3 ^ The traces of human -aacriffoes at them 
were particularly clear and unequivocal. The moat significant 
example is that of the north-east of Scotland. Here the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first but ‘ on the 2nd of May, 
O.S. They were called The belief was that on that 

evening and night the witches were abroad in all their force, 
casting ill on cattle and stealing cows’ milk. To counteract 
their evil power pieces of the rowan-tree and woodbine, chiefly 
of rowan-tree, were placed over the byre doors, and fires were 
kindled by every farmer and eottar. Old thatch, or straw, or 
furze, or broom was piled up in a heap and set on fire a little 
after sunset. Some of those present kept constantly tossing up 
the blazing mass, and others seized portions of it on pitch-forks 
or poles, and ran hither and thither, holding them as high as 
they were able, while the younger portion, that assisted, 
danced round the fire or ran through the smoke, shouting, 
“Threl blaze an burn the witches; fire! fire! burn the 
witches.” In some districts a large round cake of oat or barlej’- 
meal was rolled through the ashes. When the material was 
burned up, the ashes were scattered far and wide, and all con- 
tinued till quite dark to run through them still crying. “Fire J 
bum the witches.” * ® 


In Ireland, Sweden, and Bohemia bonfires were 
lighted on the first day of May ; and in the last- 
named country the ‘burning of the witches’ is 
prominent.’ 

Bathing, washing the face with dew, and drench- 
ing effigies and mummers are common customs on 
May Day. The European May customs are also, 
among some peoples, celebrated at Whitsuntide. 
This date is especially marked in Busiaa,'^ but also 
occurs in the Altmark, Bavaria, and other parts of 
Germany, Denmark, and Austria-Hungary. They 
are elsewhere celebrated at Midsummer, and on 
St. John’s Eve or St. John’s Day. One or two 

„ . s Ih. p. 261 f. 4 Ih. p. 262, 

! pt. vii.. Balder ^ Beautifidt London, 1918, i. 169 £f. 

; - Gre^r,. Folk-lore of the Sorth-East of ScotlaTid, 
; London, 1881, p. 167. 

^jnl,.Balder the Beautiful^ L 167, 169, pt. L, The 


other dates are elsewhere found, cases apparently 
of arbitrary selection of a spring or summer critical 
day. The Swedes celebrate a minor form of the 
ritual on May Day, but are remarkable among 
European peoples for concentrating these customs 
upon Midsummer-tide, when May Pole, garlands, 
arbours, and jumping over bonfires are in great 
evidence.^ It is curious that parts of Bohemia 
have the same date, while in Russia both Whitsun 
and Midsummer are celebrated similarly. The 
same ideas and practices are more or less equally 
applicable to May Day and Midsummer Day, but 
a Pyrenean custom suggests a special causal con- 
nexion. Here a tall tree is cut down on May Day 
and kept until Midsummer Eve, when it is cere- 
monially burned.® 

Similarly there is a continuous connexion be- 
tween the ritual and beliefs belonging to the whole 
trio of the critical periods. May, midsummer, and 
harvest. In Morocco the first day of summer 
(17th May) is the death of the earth, the first d^ 
of a new season, and the first day of harvest.® It 
is quite natural that ^een trees and ^een branches 
should be most conspicuous on May Day, and com 
sheaves and the like at harvest; the preponder- 
ance of bonfires at midsummer, however, is a 
curiously difficult problem, whether on the theory 
of the tree-spirit with its corollary of sun-charms 
or on that of purification and haram, 

2. Midsummer. — Turning now to the mid- 
summer celebrations, we find that in Sweden May 
Poles are set up and decorated, and the people 
dance round them, and bonfires are lighted to be 
danced round and jumped over. In Bohemia the 
May Pole itself is burned.^ 

In Eussia on St. John’s Eve a figure of the mythical person- 
age, Kupalo, is made of straw, and *is dressed in woman’s 
clothes, with a necklace and a fioral crown. Then a tree is 
felled, and, after being decked with ribbons, is set up on some 
chosen spot. Near this tree, to which they give the name of 
Marena [Winter or Deatii], the straw figure is placed, together 
vdth a table, on which stand spirits and viands. Afterwards 
a bonfire is lit, and the young men and maidens jump over it in 
couples, carrying tiie figure with them. On the next day they 
strip the tree and the figure of their ornaments, and throw 
them both into a stream.’ 


In some parts of Russia the ceremony is accom- 
panied by weeping and wailing for the destroyed 
effigy, or by a mock combat between those who 
attack and those who defend it,® In Sardinia 
there is a ritual which seems to be a survival of 
the ancient Greek ‘ Gardens of Adonis.’ The 
village swain proposes to a village girl early in 
spring. Then in May she sows in a pot a handful 
of com, which is well grown by Midsummer Eve, 
when it is called Erme or NenneH, On Mid- 
summer Day the young couple go in a procession 
and break the pot against the church door. Feast- 
ing follows, and in some districts a bonfire is 
lifted, ronnd which the people dance. A youn^ 
couple who wish to be ‘Sweethearts of St. John° 
clasp hands across the fire. The two ‘gossips,’ 
iggests Frazer, may correspond to the Lord and 
ady of the May, and ultimately represent in flesh 
and blood the reproductive spirit of vegetation.® 
In Morocco smouldering fixes are made on Mid- 
summer Day or the evemng before. 

*Men, women and children leap over them, believing that by 
doing so they rid themselTes of the bae or evil, which may be 
dinmngto them ; the sick will 'be cured and married persons 
will nave oSspring. Nobody is hurt by the fire since there is 
haraka in it, ’7 

In the Moroccan custom the smoke is more 


1 GJ5®, pt. vii., Balder the Bemtlfvly L 172. 

2 GB®, pt. i., The Magie Art, ii, 141. 

3 Westermarck, p. 76. 

4 pt L, The Magie Art, li. 66, pt. vii., Balder the Beau- 
tlf ulm i. IfS. 

® w. B. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^. London, 
1872, p. 241 ; GB®, pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 262. 

^6 GB®, pt iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1914, i. 244f., 

7 Westermarck, p. 79. 
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important than the blaze ; the practical point is 
fumigation of men, cattle, trees, and various 
belongings, 

Ifc is also noteworthy that in Morocco at miSaummer magic 
forces are supposed to be active in certain species of vegetation.i 
Fumigation by burning certain kinds of plants and the mere 
application of leaves and branches promote fertility, act as 
charms a^inst the evil eye, and assist general well-being. 
There is also a custom of eating, in a quasi-sacramental manner, 
special foods, in which there is baraka.^ 

There is probably no corner of Europe in which 
it has not oeen the custom to kindle bonfires at 
Midsummer-tide. Besides the leaping through 
the fire, there are customs of throwing blazing 
disks through the air and of rolling burning 
wheels downhill.® A certain sanctity, as in the 
need-fire ceremonies, attaches to the kindling of 
the fire in some instances. A frequent custom 
is that of making gigantic figures of wicker-work, 
which are paraded and then burned, these mid- 
summer giants being apparently analogous to the 
May Kings in their leafy garb. There are also 
traces of burning animals alive.'* 

Frazer derives these customs of modern Europe, 
especially those of N. France, from the ‘sacri- 
ficial rites of the Celts of ancient Gaul,* as typified 
in the druidical sacrifices, and mythically in the 
death of Balder.® 

Two main interpretations of these fire-rituals 
have been put forward. Mannhardt, originally 
followed by Frazer, explained them as sun- 
charms.® 


At the ‘ great turning-point in the sun's career,’ the summer 
solstice, primiti \'0 man * fancied that he could help the sun in 
his seeming decline— could prop his failing steps and rekindle 
the sinking flame.’ ? 

The wheel and disk are suggestive shapes. Frazer 
also noted the pnrificatoiy aspect of these customs.^ 
Fire is a cleanser, and is frequently used jFor the 
purpose, as in the need-fire. Westermarck em- ! 
phasized this aspect. 

* Their primary object in many or most cases is to serve as a 
protection against evil forces that are active at Midsummer,’ 

In the Moroccan customs cleansing by fumigation 
is the chief idea, although there is also the ascrip- 
tion of positive virtue to the smoke. W estermarck 
finds no evidence for the sun-charm theory.® Later 
Frazer regarded the two views as being not mutu- 
ally exclusive, but admitted the purificatory theory 
being the more probable.^® 

Traces exist of what has been interpreted as 
human sacrifice by drowning on this date. Various 
similar customs have been interpreted as rain 
charms,^ In Morocco, however, midsummer cere- 
monial bathing is connected with the idea of 
securing health by cleansing, and the same idea 
is attached to the European custom of rolling 
in dew,^ Various kinds ox divination, as is natural 
on special dates introductory of a new season (as 
midsummer is often regarded), are practised. 
Mock fights, tugs-of-war, games, and abuse of the 
ceremonial figure are common incidents. These 
have been interpreted as dramatic survivals of 
a ceremonial and magical representation of a 
struggle between good and evil influences, or 
designed to produce by homoeopathic magic ‘ move- 
ment^ in the weather or in the growth of the 
crops.“ Magic plants are gathered at midsummer 
I Westermarck, p. 88 ; cf. p. 82. 

p. 90flP. On the customs in general see Westermarck, 
‘Midsununer Customs in Morocco,' in Fir xvi. [1905] 27 fP. 

pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 118 f., 168 f., 837 L, 
840f»846. 

. 4 16. i. 269fl., ii. Slff,, 88. o 16. ii. 40f.,87f. 

8jr6.L829f.. 7jr^. i. 160. 

ami^829f. 

9 Westennarok, Ceremonies and Bdiefs in Morocco, p. 98. 
jy pt. vii., BaMer the Beautiful, i. 846. 

JX Ih. fi* 26f., 80 ; G£^, pt. iv,, Adonis, Attis, Osiris'^, i 287. 

19 Westermaxck^Cewnonies and Se^s, p. 86 f. ; QB^, pt. viS„ 
BaMeTtheBeatimd,%3m,‘A.H, , , * 

^ Oorn tend qf the WUd, London, 
1912,Ll02f. . . , 


(see art. Dew) ; such are fern-bloom, fern-seed, 
mistletoe, and St. John’s worfc.^ 

For the special harvest-rites see art. Harvest. 

3. Basis of agricultural rituals.— -The general 
theory of agricultural ritual propounded by Frazer 
can be connected with such primitive magical 
rites as the Australian intichiuma for developing 
the growth of food-plants and animals. But in 
many European cases it seems that the main 
object is to purify the sphere in which the com 
grows, and many rites are concerned not with a 
spirit of vegetation but with vaguely-imagined 
evils, often in the form of witches.® The burning 
or destruction of the tree-spirit is often a doubtful 
proposition. It is impossible to dogmatize on the 
origin and first intention of these agricultural 
rites, but it is necessary to bear in mind the 
possibility that beliefs in corn-spirits and the like, 
and even the magical practices themselves, may 
be late accretions upon some simple psychological 
and even utilitarian facts. There is also the 
sense of crisis, very strong in the primitive mind. 
Thus, psychic reactions in sympathy with the 
objects concerned might lead to dramatic, but 
unconscious, imitations — e,g,, jumping to make 
the corn grow ; in the same way imitative ex- 
planations might be made of such necessary 
processes as weed-burning. When establishea, 
these ex post facto explanations, magical, myth- 
ical, or theological, obviously tend to usurp 
precedence. 

LzxsBATimB.— This is very extensive, but the main critical 
works are cited in the text. A, E. CRAWIiBy. 

MAyA Jfaya, ‘ illusion, appearance,’ is a term 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta applied to the 
illusion of the multiplicity of the empirical uni- 
verse, produced by ignorance [avidyd), when in 
reality there is only One, the brakman’dtman. 
It is not till a somewhat late period that the word 
assumes the technical meaning of the cosmic illu- 
sion, although this development of its sense is not 
an unnatural one. The word indyd is not un- 
common even in the Bigveda, where it has the 
meanings ‘supernatural power,’ ‘cunning,’ ‘mys- 
terious will-pov7ex.’ Say ana usually explains it 
hj prajM, ‘mental power,’’ or kapa^a, ‘cunning,’ 
* guile,^ ‘ deception.’ Indra, e.g,y is said to assume 
many forms rmyabhih, ‘ by magic wiles, or mys- 
terious powers ’ ; as the possessor of this power, lie 
is called mdyin, 

[The use of the term in the Eigveda has been thoroughly 
analyzed by A. Bergaigne (Religion v4dique, Paris, 1878-88, iii. 
80-88 ; cf. A. Hillebrandt, ‘ Maya,’ WZEM xiii. [1899] 816-320). 
It, or such derivatives as Tndyin, mdydvant, is applied to the 
wiles of the demons conquered by Agni (v. ii. 9, etc.) and Saras- 
vafafvi. IxL 8), and ^ecially by Indra, whether alone (l xxxiL 
4, etc.) or accompanied by Yisnu (vn. xcix. 4). By overcoming 
the mdya of the demons Indra won the Soma (vii. xcviii. 5). 
Men of evil craftiness ore mdyin (l xxxix. 2) or durmdyu (iil 
XXX. 15) ; the sorceress uses mdyd (vii. civ. 24) ; but the mdyin 
cannot overcome *tbe primal firm ordoinments of the gods’ 
(m. Ivi. 1). The Alvins conquer the muyd of the evil Dasjni 
(r. cxvii. 8). 

On the other bond, the terms are applied to good deities. 
Through mdyd Mitra and Varupa send rain and guard their law 
(v. Ixiu. 8, 7) ; through mayd the sun-bird is adorned (x. clxxvii, 

1) . The Maruts employ it (v, Ixiii. 6), and are mdyin (v. Ivili. 

2) , or sum&ya (i. Ixxxviii._l, etc.). Mdyd is known to, or used 
by, Tva^tr (z. hii. 9), the Adityas (n. xxvii. 16), and Varu^a and 
Mitra (I, di. 9, etc.); and it is a characteristio of Yaruna.(vi. 
xlviiL 14, etc.) ; while by it the Rbhus attained divine dignity 
(iil. lx. 1). It was also employed by Agnl (in. xxvii. 7) and Soma 
<ix. Ixxxiii. 8), and in the foimer deity the mdyds of the mdyins 
ore united (m. xx. 8). It was a mark of the Alvins (v. Izxviii. 

6, etc.), and even earthly sacrificers are mdyin (ix. bcxiiL 8). 

Through mayd Indra triumphs over the demons (l, xL 

7, V. XXX. 6, etc.), and he ‘has much "vi. 

xviii. 12, etc.). Germs of the later development of the word are 
found in sudb passages as ni. IHi. 8, where Itjdjea ‘assumes form 
after form, working mdyds about hzs^ body,: ana vi. xlvii 18, 
where * through mayds indra goeth )n many forms ' (cf. also m. 
xxxviii. 7). Sun andinoon su^eed^eaclr other in virtue of mdyd 

1 Balder the Bedutifia, ii. 165, 287, 291. 

-9 pb^ vt. iZ%e Sea^oc^, London, 1918, p. 158 fC« 
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(X. Ixxxr. 18), and m&vS. explains the double form of Pagan and 
Agni (Yi. Ivin. 1, x. Ixxxviii. 6). Perhaps most significant of all 
is the passage x. liv. 2 : ‘ When thou didst go, O Indra, waxing 
in bo(&, speaking mighty things among folk, wdyd was that 
which they called thy battles ; neither now nor hitherto hast 
thou found a foe.* . 

In the Atharvaveda mdyd was born from m0,m (ym. ix. 6) ; 
it was milked from Virfij (on whom see Hillebrandt, Vied. Myth.^ 
Breslau, 1891-1902, ii 60-62, and Muir, passim), and on it the 
Asuras (demons) subsist (vm. x. 22). Luck in gambling is 
invoked by the aid of mdy& (iv. xxjcviii. 3) ; the black snake 
assumes wondrous forms (vapus) *by the Asura’s mdyd' (vi. 
Ixxii. 1) ; sun and moon follow one another by mdyd (yii. Ixxxi. 
1 ; cf. xin. ii. 11); the sorceress prevails by its means (vm. Iv. 
24) ; by mdy& the sun makes * the two days’ (i.e, day and night) 
of diverse form (xni. ii. 8) ; through Agni the mdyds of the 
Asuras are repelled (iv. xxiii. 6, vm. iii. 24) ; yet the gods (deva) 
go about with Asura-widyd (ra. ix. 4). 

Some idea as to the original meaning of the term mdyd may 
be gained from its etymology. It has been connected with 
Skr. ind, * to measure ’ (O. BShtlingk and E. Both, Sanskrit- 
W&rterbuch, Petrograd, 1865-76, v. 782); with Skr. man, ‘to 
think '(H. Grassmann, WUrterhushzumRig-Veda, Leipzig, 1878, 
col. 1084 ; similarly P. Persson, Stitdien zttr Lehre vender Wur- 
zeUrweiUnmg und WurzelvwriaUm, Upsala, 1891, p. 120; the 
closest cognate would be Gr. jaijnr, ‘wisdom, cunning, craft*); 
with Qr. fUfMS, ‘ imitator * (Q. N. Chatzidakis, AKaZrift. Ayaypw<r- 
/Attra, Athena, 1902-04, i. 260); with Lat. mirus, ‘wonderful* 
(H. Ehrlich, Zur indog&rm. ^achgesoh., Kdnigsberg, 1910, p. 
76). The most probable connexion, however, is with a Balto- 
Slavicj^oup (with which ^u/xos may be connected) represented 
by 0, Bulg. na-mayati, *to nod, indicate by a sign,* Buss, na- 
may ami,* I indicate by signs, deceive,* ob-mayaM^ * deceiver,* 
Bulg. za-mayvam, *I enchant, deceive.* Let. m&t, ‘to nod,* ap- 
mdt, ‘ to blind, enchant.' More distant cognates are, e,g,, Bulg. 
iz-mama,* deceit, swindle,’ Buss, ob-manii,^ deceit,* Lith.m0n<J6t, 
‘sorcery,* Let. nidnit, ‘to enchant,* O. H. Q. mein, ‘falsehood* 
(Germ. Meineid, ‘perjury *), Little Russ, mara, ‘phantom, dream, 
deception,’ O. Oh. Slav, maehati, 'to swing,* Buss. mahhH, 
‘ error,* Czech matoha, ‘ghost,’ Polish matao, ‘to swindle, ilie, 
deceive ’ (E. Berneker, Stae. etymolog. WUrterhuch, Heidelbei», 
1908fl., il. 7, 15, 171, it, 26). In Avesta we have the word 
mdyu, * skilful, clever.* The basal meaning seems to be ‘ to 
move,* hence ‘ to change, to deceive.* Louis H. Qiur.] 

In Upanisadic literature mayd is first found in 
the Svetdivatara Upanigad (iy. 10) with the mean- 
ing ‘cosmic iUnsion’; it is no longer applied 
simply to the juggler’s art, but now connotes the 
illusion created By him. It is in the latter sense 
that the word is henceforth mainly used in philo- 
sophical literature. Sankara, in his commentaries 
on the VeddntasHtras, always used the word with 
the meaning ‘illusion,’ and the technical term 
employed by him became more or less stereotyped 
by his successors. 

Although it is occasionally asserted that the 
idea of mdyd is as late in origin as the use of mdyd 
to describe it, there is little foundation for this 
view, and passages may be found in the Rigveda 
which show that even then it was felt that there 
was an underlying unity beneath apparent multi- 
plicity ; indeed, the doctrine that phenomena are 
unreal in relation to absolute being is common to 
all metaphysics. 


In Rigveda, i. ebdv. 46, ehaih sad viprd bahudhd vadanti, 
‘ that which is one the sages call by many names,* it is felt that 
■all plurality is a matter of words only, or in x. xc. 2. where the 
whole universe is said to be pwrufa alone, it is implied that aU 
else but jmru^a is illusion. 

It was with the introduction of the doctrine of 
the dtmafi in the Upani§ads that this denial of the 
existence of the empirical universe became firmly 
established in India as a philosophic doctrine. 
The conception of an all-pervading diTnan, the 
‘ self ’ of the universe, necessitates the exclusion of 
all that is not the self, and hence implies its un- 
reality. The substance of the teaching of the 
Upanisads is * JBrahmem is real, , the universe false, 
the dtrmn is '^hman and nothing else.’ Although 
it is not possible to ^uote early forms of the state- 
ment that the universe is rmyd^ or illusion, it is 
frequently insisted that the dtman is the only 
reality, wliich means the same thing— all that 
is not the self^ (world, etc.) is not real ; it is mei'e 
y^pearance or illusion. This is the teaching of 
Yaffiavalkya in the BThaddrwig.yaha Upmigaa \ 
y is seen, heard, perceived, and known, the 

vynnia univi^e is known* ; be who imagines there is nlm^Iitv 
V death * (rv. iv. 19, Vr 6^ P . ty 


With the knowledge of self phenomena become 
loiown as phases of it ; they are provisionally real 
to a certain extent, but ignorance of the dtman 
regards them as independent of the dtman. We 
have not quite reached the stage of the later 
Vedanta, which regards phenomena as absolutely 
unreal, like a mirage. Ignorance, in the U pani^ads, 
is an absence of true knowledge; in the later 
Vedanta it is rather an active force which conjures 
up the illusion of phenomena for the delusion of 
tne self. In the upani§ads also we find a kind 
of pantheistic compromise which grants that the 
wond does exist, but holds that the sole reality 
of the dtman is not in the least degree affected, 
for all is the dtman. This view pervades the 
Ohhandogya Upaniqad, e,g , : 

‘The dtman is above and below, behind and in front. The 
dtrmn is all the world * (vii. xxv. 2). 

As time went on, mdyd gained an ever-increasing 
independence as the substance prakfti (nature), 
whion was at first subordinate to the dtman. In 
post-Upanisadic literature the term appears fre- 
quently in anon-philosophic sense ; B.mTgamdydi% 
an ‘ illusion gawselfe ’ (Le, not a real gazelle) ; a man 
who craftily seeks to gain money does it through 
mdyd; amdyayd, lit. ‘without mdyd^ means 
‘ honestly.’ In these cases (for fuiijher references 
see B5htlingk-Roth, loc, cit,) the original meaning 
of mdyd persists. 

In the philosophical sections of the Mahdhhdrata 
the term is used in its philosophical sense. Thus 
Visnu, speaking as the supreme god, says : * Enter- 
ing into my own nature (prakrti), I arise through 
mdyd' (VI. xxviii. 6f.) ; this explains the famous 
avatdras of the deity, * MSyavin ’ is one of the 
thousand names of Siva (xiil. xvii. 1214). (On 
the question of mdyd in the epic see E. W. Hop- 
kins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
pp. 138-142.) 

The doctrine of mdyd in the VedSnta forms the 
cardinal distinction from its great rival system, 
the Saiikhya {q,v,) philosophy. Vedanta is the 
system of advaita (non-duality ) ; the phenomenal 
world does not exist; it is only mdvd, arising 
from avidyd, that makes us erroneoumy think it 
to be real ; mdyd is overcome when he who 
ignorantly believed himself to be an individual 
realizes that in actuality he is one with the dtman ; 
then only is salvation (moAjfa, lit. ‘liberation’) 
finally won. In the Sankhya system, on the con- 
trary, the phenomenal world is real ; the Vedantic 
dtman is ignored (SSnkhya is atheistic) ; the soul 
{chit, lit. ‘thought’) is involved in the woe of life 
because of aviveka (failure to distinguish between 
matter and soul), due to avidyd, ; salvation is 
gained by the complete isolation (kaivatya) of the 
soul from matter ; and the soul then exists as an 
eternal, but unconscious, individuality. (On the 
distinctions between Vedanta and Sankhya see 
especially Max Muller, Six Systems, p. 279 ff.) 

One of the most important of the early works 
on Vedanta is the Kdrikd of Gaudapada (8th 
cent. A.D.), one of whose pupils was a Wcher of , 
Sankara. He is an uncompromising advocate of 
the doctrine of mdyd, and strongly denies the 
existence of the universe. The waking world is 
no more real than the world of dreams. The 
dtman is both the knower,- and the known; his 
experiences exist within*, him through the power 
of mdyd. As a rope in a dim light is mistaken for 
a snake, so the dtrmn is mistaken for the variety 
of experience When the rope is recognized, 

the illusion of the snake at once disappears ; when 
true knowledge of the dtman is attained, the 
illusion which makes us think of it as a multi- 
plicity of experiences vanishes. The world has no 
more real existence than the snake, and, as one 
cannot remove or cast off what does not exists it 
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is wrong to speak of obtaining freedom from it. 
The atman cannot be said to create or cause the 
universe any more than the rope creates the snake. 
Production would be either from the existent or 
from the non-existent; but the former is impos- 
sible, for it would be producing what already 
exists, and the latter is equally impossible, for the 
non-existent — the son of a barren woman — 
cannot be the cause of anything ; it cannot even 
be realized by the mind. 

Gaudapada’s monism assumed its final form in 
the commentaries of Sankara (b. probably^ A.p. 
788). Sankara is well aware of the difficulties in 
the way of reconciling the various views of the 
Upani§ads, and is further perplexed by the fact 
that as huti ('revelation ’) they all ought to have 
equal weight; the latter difficulty he overcomes 
by his classification of knowledge as of two kinds : 
a higher, the knowledge of hrahemn^ and a lower, 
including all that is not this metaphysical know- 
ledge. He then investigates the cause of ignor- 
ance {avidya), and concludes that it is to be 
sought in the knower. The phenomenal world is 
considered real so long as the unity of the atman 
is not realized, just as the creations of a dream are 
thought to be real till the dreamer awakes. Just 
as a magician (Tjiayaum) causes a phantom, having 
no existence apart from him, to issue from his 
body, so the atman creates a universe which is a 
mere mirage and in no way afiects the self. It is 
through mctya that plurality is perceived where 
there is really only the atman. Multiplicity is only 
a matter of name and form, which are the creations 
of ignorance, being neither the atman nor different 
from it, through the power of illusion {m&yd§ahti). 
The Highest One manifests himself in various ways 
by amayd as a magician assumes various forms by 
his wiles. Sankara further defines two kinds of 
existence, empirical and metaphysical, for the 
first time emphasizing clearly a distinction which 
seems, however, to be known even in the Upanisads. 
The phenomenal universe is a fact of consciousness, 
and therefore has a sort of existence ; all experi- 
ence is true so long as the knowledge of the 
atman is not attained, just as the experiences in a 
dream are real to the sleeper, until he awakes. 

‘ . . . Therefore before the consciousness of identity with 
brahman is aroused, all worldly actions are justified ’ (on VBd.dn~ 
tasutras, ii. i. 121). 

In spite of the discussion that has raged round 
it since Sankara’s time, the doctrine of mdyd as 
enunciated by him still holds the field in India 
to-day and, as one of the fundamental doctrines 
of his Advaitist school, pervades the philosophy of 
the great mass of thinkers in India. 

. Litbratubb,— -P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the XTpani- 
shads^ Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 226-239, The System of the 
FedaTito, Eng. tr. , Chicago, 1912, pp. 100, 187, 228, etc., Xfachved, 
Philosophie a&r Inder, lw8, pp. 24, 86, 472, 601 ; A. E. 

Gough, The Philosophy of me Upanishads, London, 1882, pp. 
45-50, 235 fif. ; Madhavachaxya, SaroadarianasaTti^ahat tr. 
E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, do, 1882, and Deussen, 
Nachved, Phil. p. 182 £f. ; Gaudapada, Mdx^uJcyopanisatka- 
rifcd, tr. Deussen, Sechsiig Upanishdd’s des Feda, Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 673 ff. ; Sankara, Commentary on the Veddntasutras, tr. 
G. Tlubaut, SJBE xxxiv., xxxnii. [1890-96], and Deussen, SiUras 
des Veddnta, Leipzig. 1887 ; Ramanuja, Commmtary on the 
Veddntasutras, tr. Thibaut, SBE yUvni, [1904] ; PraktSananda, 
Veddntasiddhdntamttktdvall, ed. and tr. A. Venis, Benares, 
1890; Sadananda, Veddntasdra, tr. G. A. Jacob®, London, 
1889, Deussen, Na,chved. Phil. p. 639 ff. ; P. Max Muller, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 167, 162, 185, 
367, 457 ; Prabhu Dutt Shastri, Dcwfnne of Mdyd, do. 1911. 
For mdyd as held by a modem Vedantist see Max Muller, 
Jtdmaknshna, his Life and Sayings, London, 1898, nos. 25, 
46, 64, 71, etc. Of. also * Literature^ at artt. Advaita, Atman, 

upANieAM, vjedInta. j, Allan. 

MAYAiNS. — ^Tfae territory of what is now the 
Eepublic of Guatemala, adjoining parts of the 
RepubUc of Honduras and of the Mexican States 
of Chiapas and- Tabas(x>, and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, was inhabited: in ancient times* as it is 


to the present day, by a number of difierent tribes, 
speaking allied idioms and forming a linguistic 
family usually designated as 'Mayan,* from the 
name of its most conspicuous members, the people 
of Yucatan. This population is to be regarded as 
the second of the great culture-nations of Mexico 
and Central America, equal to the Mexicans in 
material and intellectual civilization and in some 
ways siirpas.sing them, but, unfortunately, much 
less known than the Mexicans, as regards the 
special traits of their civilization, their history, 
and the elements of their daily life. The chief 
ancient monuments in Central America — Palenqne 
in Chiapas, Menche Tinamit on the Usumacinta 
river, Quirigiia in Guatemala, Copan in Honduras, 
Uxmal and Chich’en Itz^ in Yucatan — are the 
work of members of that family. They were the 
great astronomers and mathematicians wlio cal- 
culated the duration of the revolution of Venus 
and, perhaps, of other planets as well, and were 
wont to write down and handle numbers exceeding 
a million. They had elaborated a system of hiero- 
glyphic writing far superior to that of the Mexi- 
cans, but only partially deciphered as yet. They 
were rmexcellea in the apprehension and reproduc- 
tion of living forms of animals and men. As a 
whole, their civilization and their religion were 
closely allied to those of the Mexicans. 

In their religious practices they were not so 
sanguinary as the Mexicans, human sacrifices 
being much less numerous and in many cases being 
replaced by the killing of dogs. They resembled 
the Mexicans in their methods of prayer and 
offerings, fasting, and torture, and in piercing 
their ears and tongues and drawing threads through 
the holes. They also sacrificed living animals by 
fire to the god of fire, and in some places tortured 
themselves by running with naked reet over bnm- 
ing coals. 

Like the Mexicans, the Mayans divided the year 
into eighteen periods of twenty days each, and they 
also commenced their ceremonies early in the year, 
in our month of January, by renewing all kinds of 
ceremonial utensils — incense-burners, clay-idols, 
and the like. This feast was called Ocna^ and was 
devoted to the chac, the gods of labour, Le, the 
rain-gods. When they had to make a new wooden 
image or, as they said, to create a god, the work 
began in the preceding months, and with great 

g recautions (fasting, etc.), the artisans being con- 
ned to the house as long as the work went on. 
In March they had a great fire-ceremony, performed 
by the old men and directed to the rain-gods 
{chac) aud to the old god Itzamni, who may be 
considered the god of life and the god of fire. 
This ceremony was called tupp-hahy * extinguish- 
ing the fire,’ They brought together every species 
of animal that was at hand ; and, after having 
kindled a great fire, they killed them by cutting 
the breasts and tearing out the hearts, which were 
cast into the flame. The larger animals, such as 
jaguars, pumas, caimans, were not so easily 
captured, so they made imitations of their hearts 
from copal, which was their incense, and threw 
these into the fire. The hearts having been con- 
sumed, the priests extinguished the fire by pouring ; 
water from their jars upon it. This ceremony * 
was intended to secure sufficient rain for the 
crops of the new year. Another ceremony was con- . 
nected with this performance. They made a kind 
of terraced pyramid of stonesj" wnich seems to 
have been regarded as an image of the clouds.* 
The priests anointed the lowest s^p with- mud and 
the upper ones with blue colotif , invoking the chac 
and. ItzamnA. This was, no doubt, another cere- 
mony for bringing raiii. 

.. In April the cacao planters, who were also the 
great merchants, cacao being the staple merchan- 
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dise of ancient Central America, celebrated a great 
feast to the black god Ekchuali, the god of the 
caravans and the merchants, to the chaCi and to 
Hobnil, the god of the bee-hives. They killed a 
dog of the spotted colour of the cacao-pod and 
offered blue iguanas, feathers of wild fowl, and 
incense. In the month of May there was another 
great feast, called FaenmcJwLCi celebrated to Cit 
chac coh, tne god of war. It began with a five 
nights’ watch in the temple of the god of war, and 
during this time the war-chief, called mmom and 
elected for four years by the members of the 
tribe, was seated on a throne in the temple of the 

f od of war and venerated like a deity with incense- 
uming. The people performed a dance called 
holhon'ohot, ‘warrior-dance.’ At the end of the i 
five days they performed the fire-ceremony de- 
scribed above, after which the war-chief was taken 
• in a solemn procession all round the temple ; a dog 
was sacrificed, and the heart offered to the god. 
The heart was put into a bowl and covered by 
another bowl, after which the assistant priests 
dashed to pieces some great jars full of water— 
undoubtedly another ceremony intended to produce 
rain for the crops. A OTeat banquet of mead and 
general drunkenness followed. The same banquets 
and drinking-bouts were repeated in the course 
of the next three twentieths in all the smaller 
villages. These feasts were called Zahacil than, 
and it is expressly stated that they were made in 
order that the new year might be a fertile one and 
bring rich crops. 

The month of July was reckoned as the begin- 
ning of the new year by the Yucatecans at the 
time of the conquest. The twentieth . (uinal) in 
question was called Pop, ‘straw-mat,’ meaning 
‘ dominion,’ ‘ reign.’ They swept their houses and 
the village streets and renewed all objects of 
domestic use-— plates, jars, howls, wooden chairs, 
garments, and the wrappings of their idols— throw- 
ing the old hues on the dust-heaps. The priests, 
who had fasted for one, two, or three months, 
eating only once a day and ahstainihg from sOxual 
intercourse, assembled in the temple and kindled 
new fire by friction, twlihg a wooden stick in the 
hole of another; this new fire was put into the 
brazier before the idol, and all the priests and 
principal men burned incense with it to the idol. 
In the following months all the professional instru- 
ments of the different classes of the people—the 
books of the priests, the implements for casting 
lots and the fetishes of the doctors, the weapons 
of the hunters, and the fishing-nets of the fi^er- 
men—were consecrated by anointing them with 
blue colour. This feast was called Focam, In the 
month of September the bee-keraers had a special 
feast at which they brought offerings of incense 
and honey to their god Hobnil. In the month of 
October, called Xul by the Yucatecans, there was 
a great ceremony in the village of Mani, dedicated 
to the god Kukulcan, the ‘ feathered snake,’ the 
Yucatec translation of the Mexican god Quetzal- 
coatl, who was venerated as a culture-hero in 
Yucatan, some of the most important towns of the 
peninsula, M^apan, and Chich’en Itzd, having been 
founded by Mexican emigrants. The last feast in 
the year, celebrated at the time of our months 
November and December, corresponded in a way 
to the Mexican IzcalU, ceremonies being performed 
to promote the growth of the youth and to 
strengthen them. Contrary to the custom of the 
Mexicans, the Yucatecans performed very par- 
ticular and important ceremonies in the last five 
days of the yea**, which they called ajwa haha kin, 
‘days without name,’ i.e, ‘unlucky’ days, the 
: '_ham^ Of wjuch it is dangerous to pronounce. On 
v^th^^days they set up in the midst of the village 
: that was to govern the 


coming year, this god being one of four who corre- 
sponded to the four cardinal points £i.nd followed 
each other in turn. These gods were : (1) for the 
east and the years corresponding to the east, Ah 
bolon tz’acab, the god of fertility ; (2) for the north 
and the years corresponding to the north, Kinch 
ahau, the sun-god ; (3) for the west and the years 
corresponding to the west, Itzamnd, the old god, 
the moon-god and the god of fire ; (4) for the south 
and the years corresponding to the south, XJacmitun 
ahau, the ‘lord of the six under worlds,’ the god 
of the dead. A number of different ceremonies and 
I offerings were performed in honour of these gods, 

! and the evil that was to befall the village, accord- 
ing to the character of the new year and of the 
heavenly quarter corresponding to the god thereof, 
was taken, represented by the figure of a demon, 
out of the village in the direction of the coming 
year. 

The priests were called ah'kin, ‘ lords of days,’ 
i.e, ‘lords of day-signs,’ ‘dealers in prognostics,’ 
‘ sooth-sayers.’ They were the leaders and teachers 
of the people — the learned men whose principal 
occupation was with books, pictographs, and all 
the traditional knowledge embodied in them. 
There is one marked difference between Mexican 
and Mayan priesthood : in Yucatan the office of 
sacrificer (naco7n)y who had to kill the victim, was 
not a highly honoured one, whereas in Mexico 
the highest priests and— in extraordinary celebra- 
tions, such as the inauguration of a newly-built 
temple— the kings themselves acted as sacrificers; 

LrraaATUEB.— Diegro de Landa, Tielacim de las cosas d& 
Yucatan, ed. P. Juan de Dios de la Bada y Delgado, Madrid, 
1884; Diego L6pez de CogoUudo, Los tres Siglos dc la 
dominadon espaflola en Yueatm, Campeche, 1842 ; E. Seler, 
Gesammelte AbhandXmgm zur amerik. Spraeh^ und Alter- 
twmkwnde, 1., Berlin, 1902, iii,, do. 1908 : T. A, Joyce, Mean- 
can Archcmogy, London, 1914. EdDARD SelEE. 

MAZANDARAN. — The Persian region of 
Mazandarfin,^ pr ffabaristan, is bounded on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and on the south by the 
Alburz Mountains, and extends from Astarabad in 
the east tb the Pm-i-Riid in the west. The winds 
from the Caspian bring abundant rain, and the 
country is heavily wooded, in contrast to the arid 
regions south of the Alburz. The climate is de- 
cidedly imhealthy, and the difficulty of access to 
the country, increased by lack of good roads, has 
combined with Mazandaran’s insalubrity to exclude 
it from any generous share in the progress of Persia. 
It is to these disadvantages that the district owes 
its place in the history of religion in Iran. 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of Mazandaran we 
know nothing beyond the statement of Strabo 
(p. 515; cf. 520) that it was their custom to ‘give 
their married women to other men after they 
themselves had had two or three children by 
them.’ The Bundahishn (xv* 28) has a fantastic 
tradition of their origin, and the Dlnkm^ {XX, xxi. 
19) describes them as filthy and dwelling in holes. 

In regard to the latter point, we may note that f^rdaus! 
(Shdhmdinah, tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 1905 ££., il. 58) 
makes the MazandarSni White DIv inhabit a cavern, although 
one thinks involuntarily of the repeated Avesta statement that 
demons hide under earth or dwell in caves (Ys. ix. 15 ; Yt, sdx. 
81; re7id.ili.7,10). 

I In the Avesta Mazandaran is the abode of the 
Mazainya daevcts, concerning whom E. W. West 
{SBE xviii. [1882] 93, n, 10) expresses the general 

1 The meaning o! the name MazandarSn is not certain. The 
old nattve etymolo^ (Ibn IsfandiySr, tr. Browne, p, 14) makes 
it a later form of ^Muzandarun, * within [a mountain named] 
Mnz’ (80 also Ourzon, Persia, i. 854 f. ; Darmesteteris etymology 
i^tnd’Avesta, ii. 378, n. 821} is inoorreq^; but it more prob- 
ably means *Lsnd of the MEzan Gate* (T. Kdldeke, QIrP ii. 
[19041 178, n. 1). Taharist&n, the Arab, formol Pahlavi jfopur- 
Stan (on coins) or Taparistan (Bund. xii. 17, xiii. 15, xx. 27), is 
the land of tne Taa-ovpot of Ptolemy (yt. ii. 6) and the Tdmgoi 
of Diodorus (ii.'ii. 3) and Athensus (442 B ; Marquart, Srdniahr, 
p. 129). F. Windisclimann's identification of Mazandaran with 
Media (Zoroastr, Stud., Berlin, 1863, p. 229) was wrong. 
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view when he says that ‘ these demons were, no 
doubt, merely idolaters,’ while M. N. Dhalla 
{Zoromtrian Geology ^ New York, 1914, pp. 8, 160) 
sees in them the nomads of Mazandaran and Gilan, 

* who poured down in great numbers and pillaged 
the possessions of the Iranians.’ A number of the 
A vesta references to the Wfizainya d-aevas give no 
information as to their nature or habitat (Fa\ Ivii. 
17,32; Vend, ix. 13, x. 16, xvii. 9f.). AYe have, 
however, more precise indications as to their loca- 
tion in the account of the threefold sacrifice by the 
hero Hao.sliyangha Paradhata on Mt. Kara to 
gain the victory over ‘ two- thirds of the Mazainyan 
demons’ {Yt, v. 22. ix. 4, xv. 8. xix. 26), for Hara 
(or, as it is also called in the Avesta, Hara Bere- 
zaiti, ‘lofty Hara’) is generally— and probably 
correctly— identified with Alburz, though construed 
in a mythological, rather than a geographical, 
sense Spiegel, Ei'dn. Alterthumshinde^ i. 191, 
463, 482 ; Darmesteter, i. 101, n, 28 ; K. Geldner, 
GlrF ii. 38, and especially Geiger, Ostiran, Kultur, 
pp. 42-45), and the ‘peak ’ (tctera, Yt xv. 7 ; cf. 
xii. 25 ; Bund, v. 4 ; Ys. xlii. 3) of Hara is probably 
Mt. Damavand (Geiger, loc, cit). The identifica- 
tion of Mazan (the noun from which Mazainya is 
derived) with Mazandaran is also made byNerio- 
sangh (c. A.D. 1200), who, in his Skr. paraphrase of 
the Pahlavi version of the Yasna^ renders ‘Ma- 
zainya’ by ‘Majandara’ or ‘Majandarade^iya’ 
{Ys, Ivii. 17, xxvii. 1, Ivii. 32). 

Closely associated with the Mazainya da&oas are 
the Varenyan daevas and dreavantSt or ‘ adherents 
of the Lie demon* (F^. xxvii. 1; YL v. 22, xiii. 
137, XV. 8, xix. 26; cf. Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33 ; YL X. 97, xiii. 71, and Vend, x. 14 are un- 
important in this connexion). The land of Varena 
was the fourteenth best created by Ahura Mazda, 
but Angra Mainyu cursed it with ‘untimely in- 
firmities and non- Aryan over-lords’ (Fenc^. i. 17).^ 
It was ‘four-eared’ {cathni-gaoshai i,e, four-square 
or quadrangular [?] ; cf. Darmesteter, ii. 14, n. 38), 
and was the birthplace of the hero ThraStaona or 
Fandtln, who overcame A4i DahakaiFetmf. i. 17 ; 
Yt, V. 33) — a tale which was discussed at length 
in the lost Suthar Nash of the Avesta {Dinharti 
IX. xxi. 17-24 ; cf. also VIII. xiii. 9, DC. xxii. 4).^ 
The location of Varena is a matter of some dispute. 
It was certainly near Tabaristan (Spiegel, i. 545), 
but is hardly to be identified with the modern village 
of Verek, south of Sari, as argued by Spiegel (i. 
72, n. 2, 545) and F. Justi {Eandh. <Ur Zend- 
sprache, Leipzig, 1864, p. 270 [with earlier litera- 
ture], GIrF ii. 404). Equally uncertain is the 
view of C. de [Avesta trad,, Lifege, 1875-77, 

i. 87, n. 2) that it was the modem KirmSn. 
Ai V. W. Jackson {QlrJP ii. 663) and Dhalla [locc, 
citt,) identify it with Gilan, and Darmesteter (ii. 
14, n. 38) with T?abaristan or DaBam. ^Pabaristan 
was formerly preferred by GeigeT [Ostirdn, Kultur, 
pp. 127 f., 184); his later view {GIrP ii. 391), 
identifying Varena with the Caspian Gates, seems 
scarcely an improvement. Neriosangh was imorant 
of the meaning of the term, for he renders Varenya 
by mbhramakara, ‘confusing,’ and kdma, ‘love’ 
(on Yt, i. 19 ; Ys, xxvii. 1), confounding the epithet 
with the later Pahlavi Vareno, the demon of lust 
(Jackson, ii. 660, 663; Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33 j L. C. Casartelli, PhUosephy of the Maador 
yasnian Beligion under the Bassanids, Bombay, 

1 With these *n6a-Aryan over-lords' Geiger (p. 185, n,^ 2) 
compares t^e 'Ayapuhcm, a tribe dwelling along the Caspian 
(Strabo, pp. 6071., 614; cf. W. Tomaschek, in Pauly- Wissowa, 
i. 2068 ; F. Asdret^ %b, 2195). 

s Xtx a Torfto ira^ent AS Dahfika, who was imprisoned in 
Dam&vand, is called * Mazan.' The adjective has thus far been 
found in two otilier passages, but in both cases the accompany- 
ing names are iUe^le<0« Salexnann, 
i. [Petrograd, 19083 Foir the local Muhamntodan 
according to which Soiomf^ imprisoned in JQam&vand t 
who stole his ring, seeTbn IstsndiyAi:, p. 86. ^ 


1889, pp. 91, 166), On the whole, Gfidn appears 
to be the most probable identification. 

It would seem that the legend of Haoshyangha 
refers to an early invasion of Mazandaran and 
Gilan by Iranians, and their conquest of it, at 
least in part. This is borne out by the local tradi- 
tion of the early IStli cent., for Ibn IsfandiySr 
{p. 15) held that ' 

‘ until the time of Jamshid it was in the possession of the demons. 

He conquered them, and bade them level the mountains with 
the plains, fill up the lakes, drain the fens into the sea, open 
up the country, and distribute the rivers and streams.’ 

The Iranian religion found some place, ^ at all 
events, in !Mflzandaran, for tradition sees in Spiti 
and Erezraspa, who are mentioned in Yt. xiii. 121, 
two pious men who came from MazandarS-n to re- 
ceive the faith from Frashaoshtra, the father-in- 
law of Zarathushtra [Dmhart, ix. xxi. 17-24). 

In the Pahlavi texts the most interesting 
)assage in the present connexion is found in the 
Jhil^nd-gmiamg Vijdr (xvi. 28-36), which records 
a belief closely similar to the frequent Gnostic 
concept of the entanglement of light in darkness 
combined with a touch of the Iranian heresy of 
Zarvanism. 

* The rain was the seed of the Mazandarans for the reason 
that when the Mazandar5.ns are bound on the celestial sphere, 
whose light is swallowed by them, and, in order to pass it from 
them through a new regulation, discrimination, and retention 
of the light of Time, the twelve glorious ones show the daughters 
of Timei to the household-attending male Mazandarans, so 
that while the lust of those Mazandarans, from seeing them, is 
well suited to them, and seed is discharged from them, the 
light which is within the seed is poured on to the earth. Tr^, 
shrubs, and grain have grown therefrom, and the light vdiich 
is within the MS^andarSjis is discharged in the seed.'^ 

In the Shdh-ndimah Mfizandai'ftn is describ^ 
with little geographical accuracy (Nfildeke, ii. 
178), and the Kargasars (‘ Vulture-heads’), who 
are frequently mentioned as inhabiting the country, 
like the Sagsars (‘Dog-heads’), Buzgush (‘Goat- 
ears’), and Narmpai (‘Strap-feet, ’I/Uttj'T6iro5€s’), 
betray the influence of pseudo-Callisthenes upon 
Firdausi (Noldeke, ii. 146, n. 3). In his proper 
shape the king of Mazandaran had a boar’s head 
(Warner, ii, 75). The land itself was 

‘ The home of warlocsk-divs and under spells 
Which none hath power to loose ; . . . 

To go or e’en to think of going thither 
Is held unluc^ I ’ {ib. 86 f.). 

Nevertheless, it was invaded unsuccessfully by 
Kai Kaas and successfully by Eustam {ih. 30-41, 
42-44, 67-78), one of the great achievements of the 
latter being the slaying of the ‘White Demon,’ , 
whom Warner (ii, 27 f.) holds to be a personifica- 
tion of the Mazandaranis, rendered pale by the 
unhealthiness of their climate. This ‘White Div ’ 
was 

*momitajn-ta3], * 

With shoulders, breast, and neck ten cords across ' (ib. 65). 

The magic exercised by the * White Div ’ against 
Kai Kaus reads like a description of a severe hail- 
storm [ib, 40) ; the only other point worth noting 
is that his blood cured failing sight [ib, 62). 

Even in the Arab period Mazandaran remained 
imperfectly Islamized. As late as the 10th cent, 
many of the inhabitants of Dailam and GBan were 
‘plunged in ignorance’ {i.e, heathenism), and some ,, 
were Magians, this being particularly the case 
with those in the mountains, valleys, fort^s^ 
and other inaccessible places (Mas*fidl, Prairies . 
d*or, ed. and tr. C. Barbier de Meynard and ' 

de Conrteille, Paris, 1861-77, ix, 5). . It was. a 

^ The zodiacal appointed os celestial leaders by Ahura 

Mazda [Dw^MdmCg-^Xrat, vfii. 18). ^ 

s According to Darmesteter (ii &S, m and West 
[GlrPll 110), the Pahlavi Jdm&p-ndnutkraim the question 
whether the M&zandarSjus were demons or men, and where 
their souls went after death, the teplv bring that they were 
an men, that some of them fdOowed the rriigion of Ahura 
Mazda and others the law df Aia^ Mainyu, and that most of 
them went to heaven ; bwthe text, as edited and translated by 
J. J. Modi (Bombay, ISQ^, contains no statem3nt whatever on 
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centre of the §!urramite and Zaidite sects of 
Muhammadanism {ib. vi. 188, vii. 117 ; cf. also 
Ibn Isfandiyar, pp, 158, 189-193). 

The Zaidites call for no special remark, but the 
gurramites may be briefly described, as being one 
of the many attempts at religious syncretism in 
W. Asia. 

The exact meaning of the name is not absolutely certain. It 
is usually explained as from Pers. aurram^ * cheerful * {i.e, 
‘Epicurean*; so T. Haarbnioker, in his note to his tr. of 
al-Shabrastani's Religionspartheien und PMlosophemchulen, 
Halle, 1860-61, U. 410, and Fliigel, ZDMQ xxiii. 631, note), 
but it has also been derived from the town of ig'urram near 
Ard5,bil, which appears to have been an ancient centre of 
Mazdakite teaching (A. Muller, Islam, Berlin, 1886, i. 605, note). 
The present writer is inclined to trace the term to the name of 
Mazaak’s wife, Hurramah, who, after her husband’s execution, 
fled to Bay, where she carried on a successful propaganda of 
Mazdakite heresy, calling her teachings ffurram-din (of, also 
O, Schefer, Chrestomaihie persane, Paris, 1883-85, i. 170-175, 
where the relevant passage of if^S-ui-al-Mulk’s Kitdo al-Siydssat 
[ed. and tr, in full by Schefer, Paris, 1893] is ^ven In text and 
translation ; for the Mazdakite heresy see art. Mazdak). 

The gurramites were divided into the BabakSyah 
and Mazyariyah (the latter also called Mubam- 
mirah, * red-badged ’). While there is abundant 
material regarding the r61e played for more than 
twenty years (816-838) in 'yabaristsin by Babak 
(the Araoic spelling of the Iranian name PSpak),^ 
as well as by M&zyar,® for a knowledge of the 
special features of their sects we have only two 
sources — the Fihrist of Muhammad ibn IsbS-q al- 
Nadim (written in A.D. 987-988, ed. G. Fliigel, 
Leipzig, 1871-72, pp. 342. 30-344. 18, tr. Browne, 
Lit, Mist, pp. 324-327) and the Tab^r fi al-din 
wa’-tam.yiz cd firqat al-nafiyat *an al-jiraq ahhdli- 
Mn of Abtl-l-Mu^aflar Tahir ibn M^ammad al- 
Isfarainl (f a.d. 1078 ; the passage in question is 
ed. by Fli^el, ZDMG xxiii 633, note).® 

From the Mhrist we learn that Babak was the natural son of 
an oil-seller who migrated from Otesiphon to the village of 
BUai-abadh, not far from Ardabfl and Arrajan, andmarried, after 
an Illicit amour with her, a one-eyed woman who later became 
the mother of Babak. One day, while the boy was asleep, his 
mother saw a drop of blood under each hair on his breast and 
head, and from this she inferred that he ‘ was destined for some 
glorious mission.' Babak later entered the service of Javidan,^ 
a ^urrann leader, and, when the latter died, in consequence of 
a wound received from the rival Hurrami chieftain, Abu 'ImrSm, 
Javidan’s wife, who had engaged in an intrigue with Babak, and 
who had concealed from the public the news of her husband’s 
death, told her lover that she would tell Javidan’s followers 
that he had decided to die and cause his spirit to pass into 
Babak, who was to slay the present rulers, restore the Mazda- 
kites, and enrich his adherents. The plan was completely 
successful, aud Babak became the acknowledged leader of the 
sect, claiming to be God incarnate. After this, Babak’s mistress 
'called for a cow, and commanded that it should be slain and 
flayed, -and tlTat its 8k\n should be spread out, and on the skin 
she placed a bowl filled with wine, and into it she broke bread, 
which Ae placed round about the bowl. Then she called them, 
man by man, aud bade each of them tread the skin with his 
foot, and take a piece of bread, plunge it in the wine, and eat it, 

S g, “ I believe in thee, 0 Spirit of BAbafc, as I believe in the 
of Jiwidin" ; and that each should then take the hand 
bak, and do obeisance before it, and kiss it.* She then 
. * brought forth food and wine to them, and seated Babak on her 
bed, and sat beside himr'publicly before them. And when they 
had drunk three draughts each, she took a sprig of basil and 
‘ offered it to B&bak, and he took it from her hand, and this was 
their marriage ' (Browne, p. 327). 


It is thus clear that Babak held the doctrines of 
hulul (the incarnation of Grod in human form), 
tandml^ (passing of the soul from one body to 
another), and riyah (reincarnation), so that he be- 
longed to the ‘ immoderate’ ShiTtes as described 
by al-Shahrastani (tr. Haarhriicker, i. 199 ff, ; cf, 
Browne, p, 328). - He appears to have been hostile 
to Islam, for Ihn Isfandiyar states (p. 153) that he 
‘ ordered the Muhammadan mosques to be destroyed 
and all traces of Islam to be removed.’ It is 
doubtful whether he was of Persian origin, for, 
according to the FihHst, his father sang songs ‘in 
. J See the references given by Browne, Lit, Mist, p. 823, a. 8 ; 

\ O.HnartyinJ?/ 1 [1918] 547, and Justi, Iran. I^amenbiieh, Mar- 


, . see Haii Khalfa, ed. and tr. Fliigel, Leipzig, 

. ;-^JS88(-68, 5i ; of. also Haarbrucker, ii. 378 ff. 


the Nabatean tongue,’ and Babak’s own tongue 
* was cramped by outlandish speech ’ (see, further, 
Browne, loc, cit,). 

To this information al-Isfaraini adds that the 
Mazyariyah ^ appealed to the religion of the 
Muhamniirali,’ and he says : 

‘ By night the Babakiyah in those mountains [of TabaristSn] 
agree upon every kind of depravity with women and flute- 
playing, etc. ; and therein [i.e. at night] the men andi the 
women agree together. Then the lamps and fires are extin- 
guished, and every one of them rises up to one of the women 
who chances to sit with him. And these ^urramiyah assert 
that in the Ignorance they had a king named Sharvin,i whom 
they deem greater than the prophets ; and when they mourn 
for the dead, in his name they pay tears and lamentations, 
(even) their grief for him.* 2 

It is clear that the Babakiyah were only a later ^ 
phase of the sect founded by Mazdak, out in a' 
degenerate form, marred by the cruelty which 
characterized the career of Babak, who is said to 
have slain at least 255,500 persons during his years 
of power. 

Lithraturb. — F. Spiegel, ErdniscTie Alterthwnsleunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 66-70, 585-592 ; W. Geiger, OsUrdn, Kultur 
im AlUrtum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 42-45, 124 1, 127 f., 184, 
187; J. Marquart, BrdnMr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 129-135 ; G. N. ' 
Cur*on, Persia and the Persian Question, London, 1892, i. 
354-^ (with abundant references to earlier travellers) ; G. 

‘ Melguaoi 10 yuinomii, herege Jeaspiiskago morpa, Petrograd, 
1863 (Germ. tr. by J. T. Zenker, Pas sUdliche Ufer des kaspisehen 
Jfeem, Leipzig, 1868); B, Dorn, Mtiham, QueUen zur Gesoh, 
d&r sM. ddS oospiscAen Meeres, 4 vols.^ Petrograd, 

1860-68 (edd. of the local nistorians ^ahir al-Din [cf. also 
H. Eth4, GIrP ii. 362], ‘AU ibn §ams al-Din, *Abd al-Fattah 
FOmanl, and a volume of miscellaneous extracts) ; Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan ibn IsfandiySr, Sist, of !fabaristdn, abridged tr. 
by E. G. Browne, London, 1906 ; G. Fliigel, *B&bek, seine 
Abstammung und erstes Aufbreten,* ZDMG xxiii. [1869] 631- 
642; E. G. Browne, Literary Eist. of Persia fromthe Earliest 
Times till Firdawsi, London, 1902, pp. 823-331. Much early 
literature on the history of the country has been lo8t~^.p., 
*A11 ibn Mubammad al-MadainI’s 9th cent. Book of the 
Victories of the Mountains of fahari^dn and Book of fabatisldn 
in the Pays of BaMd, mentioned in the PHhrist, 103. 15. For 
the Mazandarani dialect see W. Geiger, GIrP i. ii, [1901] 
846 ff. (with copious references to earlier literature). 

Louis H. Geay. 

MAZDA.— See Ormazd. 


MAZDAK.— X. History,— Mazdak, son of Bam-, 
dadh, a Persian (probably a native of Susiana), was 
the leader of a communistic sect which towards 
the end of the 5th cent. A.D. became a formidable 
power in the Sasanian empire. According to some 
accounts, the original founder of the sect was a 
certain ZarSdusht, son of Klhyiirragan,® on whose 
behalf Mazdak is said to have carried on propa- 
ganda among the populace, hut in any case it was 
under Mazdak that the sect first gained import- 
ance. His temporary success was largely due to 
the state of anarchy then prevailing in Persia. 
The emperor Kawadh, who ascended the throne in 
A.D. 488, finding himself opposed by the nobility 
and the influential Zoroastrian priesthood, entered 
into a close alliance with the arch-heretic and em- 
braced his revolutionary doctrines. The governing 
classes were strong enough to depose Kawadh in 
favour of his brother Jamasp ; but after his restora- 
tion, which took place a few years later, the power 
of the Mazdakites continued to increase, though 
Kawadh does not seem to have supported them 
very actively. In the concluding years of his 
reign a bitter struggle was waged over the suc- 
cession, which the Mazdaldtes endeavoured to 
secure for one of Kawadh’s sons who was devoted 
to their cause, while the ' Zoroastrian priests, in 
agreement with the emperor himself, regarded 

1 See Justi, p. 290. 

2 Perhaps we may coiopare the nocturnsJ orgies against which 
the GSthas polemize (Fs. xxxii. 10, xlviiL 10 ; cf. 0. Bartholomae, 
GaEta'a dea Atoesta, Strassburg, 1906, p. 33 f. ; J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1918, pp. 72, 129); possibly, 
however, it was merely a current bit of scandalous gossip with- 
out mu(^ foundation. 

3 The Mazdakites are called Zaradushtakfin in the Syriac 
Chronicle of Joshua, the Stylite, ed. W. Wright, Oambndge, 
1882, § 20. . 
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prince Khusrau as the presumptive heir to the 
throne. The course of the events which culminated I 
in the massacre of Mazdak together with many 
thousands of his followers is uncertain. According 
to the narrative of a Persian official who was con- 
verted to Christianity and assumed the name of 
Timotheus (Joannes Malalas, in PG xovii. 654; 
Theophanes, ib. cviii. 395), Kawadh pretended to ; 
yield to the Mazdakites, and, having appointed a 
day for his abdication, caused his soldiers to cut 
down all the Mazdakites who had assembled with 
their wives and children in the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon to witness the ceremony ; he then gave 
orders that the surviving members of the sect 
should be seized and burned, and that their 
property should be confiscated. Most Muham- 
madan writers place this massacre in the reign 
of Khusrau, but the truth appears to be that, 
although it was carried out under Khusran’s direc- 
tion and probably at his instigation, it preceded 
his accession (A.D. 531) by two or three years. 
Noldeke assigns it to the end of 528 or the begin- 
ning of 529 {Gesch, der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 465). The ruthless 
energy displayed by Khusrau on this occasion 
earned for him, it is said, the title of AnUshak- 
ruban (AnUsharwan, Niishirwan), Le. ‘he of im- 
mortal spirit,* and the further measures which he 
took were so effectual that henceforw^ard the 
Mazdakites vanish from history. That they were 
entirely exterminated is scarcely credible. There 
is some ground for the suggestion that Mazdak’s 
ideas maintained themselves in secret and found 
expression in various Antinomian sects which 
arose in Persia during the Muhammadan period (for 
an account of one of these see art* MAzANBAjalK). 

2* Doctrine. — It must be remembered that the 
whole of our information concerning Mazdak is 
derived from hostile sources. The epitaph written 
by an intolerant sacerdotal caste over heretics who 
had brought it to the verge of destruction may 
fairly be summed up in the words ‘ de mortuis ml 
nisi malum * ; and, unfortunately, we have nothing 
from the Mazdakite side to set against the biased 
narrative of our Zoroastrian and Christian auth- 
orities. On the other hand, we cannot suppose 
that they have altogether obscured the essential 
character of MazdalHsm, however they may have 
misunderstood or misrepresented it in detail. Its 
socialistic basis is well described in the following 
passage of Tabari (Leyden ed,, 1879-1901, i. 893. 
Ilf., translated by Nmdeke, op, cit, p. 164) : 

* Among the commands which he [Mazdak] laid upon the 
people and earnestly enjoined was this, that they should possess 
their property and xanimes in common ; it was, he said, as act 
of piety that was agreeable to Ood and would bring the most 
excellent reward hereaiter ; even if he had laid no rehgioos com- 
mandments upon them, vet the good works with whioh Qod 
was wen pleased consist^ in such copartnership.* 

Tn another passage (Tabaid, i. 885. 19f.=N5ldeke, 
op, cit, p. 141) we read ; 

^ They [the Mazdakites] asserted that Qod placed the means 
of substtstence ((virzdq)in the world in order that His servants 
might share them in common, batmen had wronged one another 
in that respect. The Mazdakites said that they would take from 
the rich for the benefit of the poor, and give back to those who 
had little their due porUon at the expense of those who had 
much ; and they declared that he who possessed more than his 
share of wealth, women, and property had no better right to 
it than any one else. The mob eagerly seized this opportunity, 
. * . and the Mazdakites became so powerful that they used to 
enter a man*s house and forcibly deprive him of his dwelling, 
his womenfolk, and his property, since it was impossible for him 
to offer re^stance. ... Soon things came to suoh a pass that 
the father did not know his son nor the son his father.’ 

While the prineipie that every man is entitled 
to possess an equal amount of property involves 
logm^y and practically copaortnership, the re- 
movU of class distinctionB, and the abolition of 
marria^, it may be asked fioia what point of view 
the prmcimle itself was i^axded oy Mazdak* 
whether these results of its appli^iOn formed 


part of his programme, and how far they were 
achieved by his followers. To take the last ques- 
tion first, Kliusrau, in his speech to the pnests 
and nobles after his coronation (Tabari, i. 896. 16 f. 

=s Noldeke, ojo, cit p. 160 f.), dwells upon the ruin 
of their religion and the heavy losses which they 
had incurred. The systematic regulations which 
he made for the purpose of compensating the 
sufierers, establishing the position of children of 
doubtful origin, etc., show that the social revolu- 
tion must have developed considerably, and that 
the upper classes bore the brunt of it. Our authori- 
ties give great prominence to this aspect of 
Mazdakism, and they are justified in doing so. 
Mazdak was not a philosopher, like Plato, content 
to work out on paper a theory of the ideal com- 
munistic State. He was a militant social reformer, 
but he was something more. N 6ldeke has remarked 
that what distinguishes Mazdakism from the 
organized socialism of modern times is its religious 
character, a peculiarity in which it resembles all 
Oriental movements of the same kind {op, cit, p. 
459 ; cf. his art. ‘ Orientalischer Socialismus,* in 
Deutsche Eiindschau, Feb. 1879, p. 284 f.). This 
character is preserved in the hostile Zoroastrian 
tradition. Mazdak’s asceticism — he is said tolhave 
forbidden the slaughter of cattle for food — gave 
oftence to the orthodox, who saw in him ‘the 
ungodly fasting Ashemaogha’ (Pahlavi eommen- 
taiy on VendMady iv. 49; SBE iv.^ [1895] 48). 
The passages from Tabari translated above, and 
still more the epic narrative of Firdausi (SMh- 
ndmahf ed. Turner Macan, Calcutta, 18^, p. 
1611 f.), which reflects the sentiments of the priest- 
hood, bring out quite clearly the fact that Mazdak 
identified his doctrines of equality and fraternity 
with the religion of Zoroaster in its original un- 
corrupted form. 

'I will establish this [communism] in order that the pure 
religion 

May be made manifest and raised from obscurity. 

Whoever follows any religion except this, 

May the curse of God overtake that demon (dSv) t ’ 

{Shah-naynah, p. 1613, line 11 S.). 

‘ Five things turn a man from righteousness ; 

The sage cannot add to these five : 

Jealousy, anger, vengeance, need, 

And the fifth cue that masters him is covetousness. 

If thou prevail against these five demons, 

The way of the Almighty will be made manifest to thee. 
Because of these five, we possess women and wealth. 

Which have destroyed the good religion in the world. 

Women and wealth must be in common, 

If thou desirest that the good religion should not be harmed. 
These two (women and wealth) produce jealousy and covet- 
ousness and need, 

Which secretly unite with anger and vengeance. 

The Demon is always turning the heads of the wise, 

Therefors these two things must be made common property* 
(it. p. 1614, line 7fE.). 

Without claiming that Mazdak was animated by 
no other motives than those which his enemies 
attribute to him here, we may well believe that he 
regarded his communistic scheme as the only sure 
means of enabling mankind to attain the object 
which Zoroaster had set before them, namely, the 
defeat of the powers of darkness and the triumph 
of the spirit of light. The astonishing success of 
his propaganda is to be explained by the force 
of his appeal to Persian idealism. He would 
not have gained extensive support for his social 
programme unless it had been, ostensibly if not in 
fact, the instrument by which he hoped to acepm- 

E lish a great religious reformation. In the piain 
e appears to have held fast to Zproasfadliiusm, 
and no reliance can be j^Uced on the statements of 
Shahrastini and later writers who credit him with . 
cosmological speonlationB closely akin to those of 
ManL . . , : ; ^ 

LcrsRATUBX.— The pxindpid t^erwees to Mazdak which 
occur in Greek, Bynao, Arat^ and Persian literature 

are coUected by X Nctd4J^e, 6weA, Parser md Araber zur 
SMi der 1879, at toe beginning of toe fourth 

excursus, *XJeber Maxdu und die Mazdakiten,’ p. 466 f. , which 
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is the best existing source of information on the whole subject, 
and by E. G. Browne, in his LiUmry JUist, of Persia, i., London, 
1902, p. 169. See also F. Spiegel, Br&n. Altertnwnshtmde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 282-285 ; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great 


Orient Monarchy, London, 1870, p. 842 f. j al-B!i11ni, The 
ChnmjcUigy of Ancient Nations, tr. 0. E. Sachau, do. 1879, 
p. 192 ; Shahrastaui, tr. T. Haarbriioker, Halle, 1850-51, i. 
291 flf.; Pabistdn, tr. D. Shea and A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, i. 
872 fP. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development oj Meta- 
physics in Persia, London, 1908, p. 18 f. The collection of 
riv&yats of D^ab Hormaadyir (ed. M. N. Unvaia, Si 214-280 
—the edition has not yet been published) contains a long poem, 
written A,n, 1616, on Mazdak and KawSoh (briefly summarized 
by P. Rosenberg, Notices de litt. parsie, Petrograd, 1909, p. 61£.). 

Keynolb a. Nicholson. 


MEAN.— The historic varieties of significance 
associated with this term are all evolved from the 
general idea of that which comes ‘between * or in 
the ‘middle.* Hence the term has an implication 
of double relationship to two other terms, the 
primitive significance being that which is ‘be- 
tween* two other things in reference to space or 
time.^ 

As subst. and as ad j. * mean ' entered Mid. Eng. from late Lat. 
Tmdianus through O. Fr, moien, Mod. Pr, moyen. The Lat. 
orighial medianm (like Eng. * middle * through its A.S. original) 
is connected with one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
in human language. Both as subst. and as adj. * mean,* in the 
sense here defined, is to be distinguished from adj. ‘mean * of 
A.S. origin (A.S. gerrumei 0,H.O. Mod. Oexm,ge7ndne, 

akin to communis), which, originally signifying ‘general’ or 
‘common* to more persons than one, acquired the sense of 
* middling * or * moderate * and then d * low ’ in rank or quality, 
Inferior or ignoble, esp. ‘avaricious’ or ‘penurious.’ 

The idea of the mean was given an ethical appli- 
cation by Aristotle {Eth. Nic. ii. 6~8), in wnose 
doctrine of virtue it holds the central place. Virtue 
consists in reasonable moderation, involving the 
avoidance, on the one side, of excess, and, on the 
other, of defect ; in this sense virtue holds an inter- 
mediate position, and may be said to be a mean. 
Here the mean is not quantitative, and the notion 
of ‘ equal distance * from the extreme is hot ap- 
plicable. Every habit or action may err by excess 
or defect ; between these opposed extremes (fi.y., 
0paain}s and 5etX£a) stands that degree of activity 
which characterizes virtuous conduct (in thi.s in- 
stance, dvdpetai cf. EtL Nic. iii, 7, 1115M116*), 
Its ‘distance’ from the extremes will depend on 
the nature of the agent in relation to that of the 
moral case before him, and is therefore to be deter- 
mined, not by any abstract considerations, but by 
the concrete rational judgment of the man of insight 
{<pp6nfj.os [Eth. Nic, ii. 6, 

This conception involves that of an adaptation or harmony of 
agent, act, and environment, similar to the harmony of parts 
displayed in a work of art ; in fact, it expresses the sesthetic 
aspect of virtue, Aristotle is aware that, in the strictly ethical 
sense, virtue is always opposed to vice, and is therefore always 
an * extreme ’ (ii. 6. 11, llOdb 22 ; 17, 1107a 6; Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomaehean Ethics of Aristotle, ii. 208). But, in laying 
stress on the cesthetic aspect, Aristotle is true to the Greek 
genius. The traditional Greek riew of life made it natural that 
‘moderation,’ ‘measure,’ and kindred conceptions should be 
appropriated to express excellence in life and action. 

The typical Greek virtue is (ra>4>po(njvrj (most inadequately 
rendered ‘ temperance *), closely related to the traditional maxim 
)jL7)Siv dyav. Its opposite is v/Spi;. In Homer the object of 
moral condemnation is of the nature of ‘ excess,* ‘going too 
far'; above all, ‘wickedness’ is v/5pts- In the case of the 
strong it is the insolence of brutality, especially in reference to 
the weak and the helpless ; in the low ana the weak it is irrever- 
ence in the presence of something higher.2 When a man thinks 
of doing such things, he feels alStis ; if he does them, the seen 
and unseen witnesses feel vifietne, ‘righteous indignation.’ 

There is an application of the Aristotelian 
principle of the mean in the general theory of 
knowledge, not, indeed, explicitly stated by Aris- 
totle, but implicit in mueh of his thinking, as in 
that of Plato ; it was made by Heg^ into the j&rst 
principle of thought and being in the applications 
of his Logic— his doctrine of thought as a dialeoti- 
progressive movement through the meeting 

ippom, tke senise of ‘that which stands between two things,’ 
'. we ‘mean ’.(or plural ‘means,* often used grammatically as a 
singwi^ may boused for that which produces a result, or, more 
t«to5gUy^4or:any resources capable of producing a result. 

- pf qjji 4275’-) illustrates a form of 

religious setting. 


of opposites — to the history of human thought and 
endeavour ; it is this that gives to his expositions 
of history all their strength and value, notwith- 
standing the excessively rigid formalism with 
which the principle is applied by him in certain 
cases. We can seldom find clearly marked 
theses and antitheses (in pairs) from the opposi- 
tion of which the higher truth springs ; we can 
find only conflicting ^v^pyecat, streams of l^ndency, 
movements of thought. 

A movement involving truth mingled with error 
is found in conflict with another movement, in- 
volving different truths mingled with different 
errors. What is required is a point of view above 
both the conflicting principles, from which to 
criticize them. This is the true ‘middle way,’ 
found, not by taking what the two extreme views 
have in common, and disregarding all their differ- 
ences, but by finding a prmeiple which contains 
more truth than either of the extremes, not less 
truth. The value of the conflicts and oppositions 
of history is to suggest the need for these higher — 
or, to vary the metaphor, deeper — truths, and 
sometimes also to suggest the way to reach them. 

LnrERATURB,— Aristotle, Eth, Nic,: A, S, Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle, London, 1874, Essay iv. ; J. A Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomaehean Ethics of Aristoue, Oxford, 1892, i, 193-199, 
202 f,, 208-211, 472-476 ; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral Ideal, 
London, 1888, ch. iii. (‘ Greece and tbe Harmony of Opposites 0; 
Gilbert Murray, Pise of the Greek Oxford, 1907, pp. 80 fit., 
264 ff. ; S. H. Melloue, Leaders of Peligious Thought, l4ondon 
and Edinburgh, 1002', ch. i. ; W. Wallace. Logic of Beg^, 
Prolegomena, Oxford, 1904, chs. xxvi-xxxii. For the Budmjist 
school of the mean see art. Mauhvauaea, MAUHTAMiKAfi. 

S. H. Mellonb. 

MEAN (Chinese). — Outside of Greece, the 
theory of the mean received formal attention only 
in China, which produced the classic Chung Yung, 
commonly known as ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean,* 
though more exactly rendered ‘Equilibrium and 
Harmony* (see above, p. 90^), the authorship of 
which is attributed to the grandson of Confucius, 
Tzii Ssti, who flourished in the 6th cent. B.O. 

Heaven has conferred a spiritual nature on man, 
and ‘ an accordance with this nature is called the 
path [of duty],* which must never be abandoned 
(i. 1-2). The terms chung (‘equilibrium*) and 
yung (‘harmony*) are respectively ab^ce of 
‘ stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy,* and 
the state in which ‘those feelings have been 
stirred, and they act in their due degree* (i. 4). 
Therefore, ‘ let the states of equilibrium and har- 
mony exist in perfection, and a happy order will 
prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish* (i. 5). According 
to Confucius himself, the superior man embodies 
fchis ideal state, and ‘ perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean’ (ii. f.); yet some err by 
exceeding it, and some by falling short of it (iv. 1) 
—only the sage is in perfect harmony with it, 
(xi. 3). As an example of the practical value of 
chung yung, Confucius cites the course pursued by 
the emperor Shun (2265-2205 B.C,, according to 
Chinese tradition), who questioned men, ‘took 
hold of their two extremes, [determined] the Mean, 
and employed it in [his government of] the people * 
(vi.) ; but yet, in spite of all, ‘ the course of the 
MeaU cannot be attained to* (ix.). In a word, the 
superior man ‘stands erect in the middle, without 
inclining to either side * (x. 5) ; if he goes beyond 
the mean, he checks himself ; if he falls below it, 
he puts forth everjr effort to attain it (xiii. 4). 

Yet ‘the path is not far from man* (xiii. 1) ; 
but, even if ‘ cpmmon men and women, however 
much below the ordinary standard of character, 
can carry it into practice; yet in its utmost 
reaches, there is that which even the sage is not 
able to carry into practice * (xii. 2). One is not far 
from the path when he ‘cultivates to the utmost 
the principles of his nature, and exercises them on 
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the principle of reciprocity ’ (xiii. 3) ; and yet * were 
the superior man to speak of his way in all its 
greatness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to eimbrace it ; and were he to speak of it in its 
minuteness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to split it* (xu. 2). *The superior man does 
what is proper to the station in which he is ; he 
does not desire to go beyond this, . , . The superior 
man can find himself in no situation in which he is 
not himself,* and, hP he fails in anything, he blames 
only himself (xiv. 1 f., 6), He advances in regular 
order from stage to stage (xv. 1), and constantly 
strives to advance and develop his virtuous nature 
that he may pursue the path or the mean (xxvii. 6). 

* When occupying a high situation, he is not proud, 
and in a low situation, he is not insubormmate’ 
(xxvii. 7) ; and it is characteristic of the superior 
man, though ‘ appearing insipid, yet never to pro- 
duce satiety ; while showing a simple negligence, 
yet to have his accomplishments recognized ; while 
seemingly plain, yet to be discriminating* (xxxiii. 1). 
Among the many virtues of Confucius, special men- 
tion is made of the fact that he never swerved from 
the mean (xxxi* 1). 

The remainder of the Chung Yung is devoted to 
laudation of filial piety, and to the duties of 
government, the obligation of absolute sincerity, 
9ie path of the sage, and the character of the ideal 
ruler— all of which depend on the cultivation of 
chung yung. 

The mean is mentioned a number of times in the 
other Chinese Classics;, e.^., the Yt Kmg says 
(xlii. 3) that the ruler should * be sincere and pur- 
sue the path of the Mean*; but these texts add 
nothing to the main discussion in the Chung Yung, 

teJ5RATDBB.--The Chwng Yimg is most conveniently ed. and 
tr, by J. 'LeggfC, Ghinese Classics^ Hongkong and London, 
1861-73, i. 246-298 (of. also his Prolegomena to this vol., pp. 
85-55), and again tr. by him in SBS xxviii. [1886] 800-329. 

Louis H, Gray. 

MECCA— Mecca (Arabic Makkah) is a city in 
Central Arabia, famous as the birthplace of Islam, 
and, except for a short period at the commence- 
ment of the system, at all times its chief sanctuary. 
A variety of the name, Bakkah, occurs once in the 
Qur*§.n (iii. 90), and this is probably the earlier 
form, though the etymology is uncertain. The 
classical geographers, who devote considerable at- 
tention to Arabia, are apparently not ac^ainted 
with this settlement ; for the Makoraba of rtolemy 
(VI. vii. 32) is derived from a different root The 
‘ Chronicles of Mecca,* of which the earliest extant 
is by Azraqi (t 245 A.H.), so far as they treat of 
the pre-Islamic period, are collections of fables, in 
the main based on the Qur’an, but to some extent 
influenced by the later history also. It would 
appear that, when Islam arose, there were no I 
cmonicles in existence dealing with the affairs of i 
Central Arabia, and for some generations the days 
of paganism were regarded with a sort of horror, | 
wmch prevented the preservation of precise in- 
formation concerning them. 

The references to the city in the Qur’an throw 
little light on its early history. A sura incorpor- 
ated near the end of the collection (cv.) reminds 
the Prophet of the Owners of the Elephant, who 
were destroyed by birds {ahabU)^ whicii flung at 
them stones of siJJU. The tradition interprets 
this as an expedition by Abyssinians against the 
Meccan sanctuary, miraculously frustrated, but it 
is possible that this ^ry is an invention of exe- 
getes, who coupled sUra cv. with cvi., which more 
decidedly deals with Mecca, and is itself a frag- 
ment, ficarcdy to be construed in its present form. 
In it the Qdraish (the tribe in possession of the 
Meccan sanctuary) are advised to worship the Lord 
of this House, who has given them food after 
hunger and safety after fear. These ttvo pheno- 


mena, plenty and safety, are mentioned elsewhere 
in connexion with the Meccan sanctuary, the 
former as a result, it would seem, of visits from 
pilgrims, whereas the latter probably means safety 
for refugees; but the texts are not very clear. 
The sanctuary itself is called in the Qur’an either 
‘ the house,* or ‘ the house of Allah, the Sanctuary,* 
or the Ka’bah (a word said to mean no more than 
‘house,’ and perhaps the Ethiopic word for ‘ double,* 

i, e, two-storeyed), or ‘ the place of prostration, the 
Sanctuary.* In iii. 90 f. it is called ‘ the first house 
established for mankind, blessed and a guidance to 
the worlds, containing manifest signs, the station 
of Abraham, and whoever enters it is secure.’ 
This would by itself imply that the Ka’bah was 
the first house ever built, as a model for all others, 
and thatt Abraham took refuge there and made it 
his abode. Elsewhere (xiv. 40) Abraham states 
that he had settled his family by it (or in it) in 
spite of the sterility of the valley, in order that 
they might ^ray there regularly ; and he prays 
that the toim (and not the house only) might be 
secure. In xxii. 27 he is represented as doing in 
his time much the same as was afterwards done by 
Muhammad : he was told to purify the house for 
those that perform the four ceremonies called 
tawd/f standing, inclination, and prostration. In 

ii. 119 f. Ishmael is coupled with Abraham; they 
laid the foundations of the house, and were told to 
purify it as before, the ceremony called being 
substituted for ‘ standing.* What may be inferred 
from these texts is perhaps that prior to Muham- 
mad’s time the Ka’bah was a sanctuary which en- 
joyed some popularity in part of Arabia, and that 
the right of sanctuary had to some extent been 
associated with the settlement of Mecca and with 
its inhabitants. The biography of the Prophet 
certainly implies that the Meccans had the very 
strongest objection to bloodshed, and possessed 
little aptitude for warfare. The association of 
Mecca with Abraham is unlikely to have been 
earlier than the Prophet, except so far as the 
N. Arabian tribes were known by monotheists, on 
the authority of Genesis, to be descended from 
the patriarch. It seems clear, however, that the 
Ka’bah was only one of many sanctuaries which 
were visited, and, if the word hijjah^ Vhich is uised 
for ‘pilgrimage,* be explicable from the Hebrew 
hMg^ * draw round,* the Arabian month which is 
called after it is likely to mean ‘ month of going- 
round,* i.e, the round of the sanctuaries, as opposed 
to the preceding ‘month of squatting* at home. 
The word technically used of going round the 
Ka'bah, tawdf, seems also to be properly used of 
going a round, as, is done by a sentinel, and 
this ceremony may be due to a confusion of thought. 
The pilgrimage which became stereotyped in Iriam 
involves visits to places which are likely to have 
been seats of distmct sanctuaries, some at a con- 
siderable distance from Mecca. 

The difficult sura cvi. speaks of ‘winter and 
summer journeying,* which is traditionally inter- 
preted of Meccan caravans, and in the biography 
of the Prophet these play an important part. The 
Muslim archseologiste suppose that the (^aish, 
owing to their character as ‘Allah*s people,* en- 
joyed immunity from attack, and so haa special 
facilities for the carrying trade. It is not easy to 
reconcile this with the primitive conditions which 
very clearly prevailed in Mecca at the rise^f Islto, 
and the complete ignorance which... the Qur’an 
assumes for its inhabitants. If there, be any truth 
in this carrying trade, it is likely, to have been on 
a small scale. , . ; . . 

In the Qur’an Mecca is sometimes called ‘the 
Mother of the village^ the chief village ; else- 
where the numlier, of, .tlie villages is given as two, 
which the commen^oi^ suppose to mean Mecca 
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and Taif ; it is more probable that only Mecca is 
meant. Of walls we first hear in the reign of 
Muqtadir (A.D. 908-932), and these did not sur- 
round the settlement, which was naturally pro- 
tected by mountains, but merely blocked the 
passes. Snouclc Hurgronje^ is probably right in 
thinking that the community first gathered round 
the wen Zamzam, which furnishes a constant 
supply of brackish water. The tradition gives us 
the names of the tribes which formed the com- 
munity, but scarcely hints at any sort of municipal 
organization or government. Still more surprising 
is the absence of all mention of priests, such as 
we should have expected to be associated with a 
sanctuary. The wealth of the tribes is likely to 
have consisted mainly in camels, but other forms 
were probably known ; visitors to the shrine have 
at all times had to pay more or less heavily for the 
privilege, and this source of wealth is, as we have 
seen, indicated in the Qur*an. We possess only 
casual notices of the amounts demanded in later 
times, but these indicate that the piety of pilgrims 
often afforded a considerable revenue. The Fa^mid 
khalifs expected the governor of Mecca to make 
the pilgrim-tax his chief source of revenue ; besides 
this visitors’ fee, they had to pay for admission to 
the sanctuary, and those who brought goods had 
to pay import duty. Attempts were made by pious 
sovereigns to abolish these dues, but they had a 
tendency to revive, and their analogues doubtless 
existed m the period before the rise of Islam. 

Prior to the rise of Islam it would appear that 
some notions of Christianity had penetrated to 
Mecca, and the biographies of the Prophet profess 
to give us the names of persons who had either 
adopted that system or showed some leanings to- 
wards it. There appears to he no recollection of 
the existence of any Christian place of worship at 
any time in this city.' The iiadition represents 
the pagan inhabitants as tolerant towards religious 
innovators and dissentients, so long as thelocal 
beliefs and practices were not assailed ; but the life 
of such a community was so intimately bound up 
with the local religion that it is difficult to suppose 
that dissent could remain quite immune fri)m per- 
secution. 

There is reason for thinking that the Prophet’s 
original attitude towards the Meccan religion was 
uncompromising, and that his success would have 
involved the abolition of the ceremonies of which 
the Kabbah formed the centre. His rejection by 
the Jews of Medina (g.v.) caused him to contem- 
plate a partial return to the system .which he had 
abandoned, and some time before the taking of 
Mecca he obtained a truce enabling him to perform 
the pilgrimage with some ostentation. Doubtless 
this performance paved the way for the subjection 
of the place. But, when Mecca had become Islamic, 
its position was modified in two important ways. 
On the one hand, it became the only sanctuary in 
Arabia ; on the other hand, the presence of non- 
Mushms at the festival was forbidden. Since the 
pilgrimage was now made compulsory, Mecca lost 
nothing by this innovation. 

It is uncertain whether the Prophet contemplated 
retaining Medina permanently as his capital or at 
some time making his native place the seat of 
government. There is no doubt that there were 
^ousies between the two places before the 
Prophet’s death. None of his suc^ssors (except 
perhaps 'Abdallah b, Zubair, whose occupation of 
the khalifate lasted some ten years) seems to have 
regarded Mecca as a suitable metropolis for political 
-purposes, but its position as the central sanctuary 
M rarely been endangered. Certain fanatical 
^eote, such as the Carmatians and Wahhabis (gg.-y. ), 
have at times done damage to its monuments, and 
; ; ; ' . . X mieka, The H^gae, 1888, i. 6. 


the substitution of Baghdad or Jerusalem for it is 
said to have been considered by Umayyad and 
'Abbasid khalifs, although they recognized in time 
that such experiments would have been fatal to 
Islam or to their thrones. 

For the history of Mecca since its ado];>tion of 
Islam we possess a series of Chronicles, of which 
those published by F. Wiistenfeld ^ cover the first 
millennium from the Hijrah, and to these Snouck 
Hurgronje® has added the substance of certain 
unpublished records which carry the history up to 
our time. Regular government was then intro- 
duced, perhaps for the first time, a prefect ap- 
pointed oy the sovereign being responsible for the 
maintenance of order. This personage was leader 
of the ceremonies at the time of the pilgrimage, 
unless the sovereign either came himself or sent a 
special representative. The governorships of the 
three towns, Mecca, Taif, and Medina were at 
times united in the same person, at times distinct ; 
the first was much the most important of the three* 
In'AbbSsid times it was the custom, at least for a 
considerable period, to appoint to the governorship 
some member of the reigning family. It would 
seem that the 'Alid pretenders, who lose in a fairly 
constant series, usually found some support in both 
sanctuaries, and on several occasions they fell for 
a time into the hands of these persons. After the 
reduction of the Baghdad khalifate to impotence — 
a process which began in the second half of the 
3ra cent, of Islam — ^it would appear that the de- 
pendence of the sacred cities on the central govern- 
ment became lax, though historical details are 
wanting. About a.d. 960 an ‘Alid named Ja*far 
made himself master of Mecca, and introduced the 
rule of the Sharifs, which has lasted to our day ; 
this word, signifying * noble,’ is applied in Muslim 
countries to the descendants of the Prophet. He 
submitted to the suzerainty of the Fatimids now 
established in Egypt, but in most respects was an 
independent ruler. His successors shifted their 
allegiance from Cairo to Baghdad and back, ac- 
cording to the value of the gifts received; and 
throu^out the subsequent history of Mecca re- 
cognition has been granted without difiSoulty to 
the suzerain who offered the highest price. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Jubair,® who visitea Mecca in the years 
1183 and 1185, the Sharifs were of the ZaidI sect, 
which, while recognizing the rights of the Prophet’s 
descendants to the succession, field that considera- 
tions of expediency might justify their being ousted: 
the practice of the Sharifs was then in accordance 
with this doctrine. The dynasty founded by Ja'far 
was displaced at the beginning of the 13th cenfe. of 
our era oy another, also claiming descent from 'All. 
The foundei was one Qatadah, who appears to have 
energetically supported the rising Zaidite dynasty 
of San‘a, but wfiose successors fell back into the 
former practice of recognizing the power which for 
the time was capable of displaying the great^t 
generosity. The ‘Chronicles of Mecca’ consist 
largely of the quarrels between Qatadah’s de- 
scendants, which not infrequently had to be settled 
by the active interference of the Egyptian Sul^ns, 
wfio, from the fall of Baghdad untU the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ottomans, were ordinarily recog- 
nized as suzerains by the Sharifs. The Sharif 
‘Allan (1346-75), who for a time transferred his 
allegiance to the Mongol rulers of Persia, definitely 
rejected the Zaidi system and made that of ShafiT 
dominant in Mecca, though the other orthodox 
systems were recognized; the dominance of the 
school, which is the official system of the 
Ottoman government, dates from a much later 
time. A permanent garrison was first established 

1 Cfkrmilseh der Stadt MeTcTea, Leipziff, 1858-61. 

^Op.ciU 
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ill the neighbourhood by the Egyptian Sultan 
Jaqmaq (1438-53). On the Ottoman conquest of 
Egypt in 1516 the allegiance of the Sharif s was 
transferred without difficulty to the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople. The new rulers interfered with the 
authority of the Sharifs to a greater extent than 
their predecessors, and the presence of a Turkish 
governor at Jeddah has constituted a permanent 
restriction upon it. The introduction of Turkish 
suzerainty also led to the adoption by the Sharifs 
of an intolerant attitude towards the Shfites of 
Persia, who could only wnth difficulty and at some 
risk obtain admission to the pilgrimage. In the 
17th cent., owing to the decline of the Ottoman 
power, the Sharifs, who were almost always in- 
volved in family quarrels, became somewhat less 
dependent on Constantinople, and could even at 
times defy the representative of the metropolis at 
Jeddah. Both the sacred cities were threatened 
by the rise of the Wahhabite movement towards 
the end of tlie 18th cent., and indeed in 1793 and 
1798 appeals for help against this new power were 
addressed to the Ottoman Sultan. This was not 
forthcoming, owing to the European complications 
in whiclx the Porte was involved, and in 1803 
Mecca was evacuated by the Sharif, and presently 
occupied by the Wahhabis, who reformed the place 
according to their ideas. The Sharif was, however, 
after a short time re-installed on his professing to 
adopt the Wahhabi tenets; and for some years 
Turkish subjects were excluded from the pilgrim- 
age. In 1813 an expedition sent by Muhammad 
'Ali, founder of the khedivial family in Egypt, 
succeeded in recovering the sacred cities, and a 
Turkish Pasha was installed in Mecca, where, 
however, the rule of the Sharif was nominally 
continue. After a time the Ottoman power was 
again represented by the governor of Jeadah. 

Both the meaning and the limits of the sanctuary 
i^ram) were extended by IslSm. The sense of 
this Arabic word is * to forbid,’ and a sanctuary is 
a place where certain acts are forbidden, of which 
the most important is bloodshed ; it is unlikely 
that this prohibition before Islamic times extended 
beyond the Ka'bah itself. Azraqi is very likely 
right in asserting that at this time the dwellings 
or the citizens surrounded the Ka’bah, leaving only 
a small area {Jina) ; the growth of the Muslim com- 
munity rendered the destruction of these dwellings 
necessary j and operations of this kind were under- 
taken by the second and third khallfs. The area 
was further enlarged by the pretender 'Abdallah b. 
Zubair, but the actu^ mos^e surrounding the 
Ka'bah was first built by the umayyad al-Walid i* 
(A.D. 705-716), who erected a colonnade with marble 
pillars and other luxurious decorations. Further 
additions to the area were made by the 'Abbasid 
Mansur (in 755), who also built a minaret, and 
who, in the inscription placed on his work, claims 
to have doubled the area. Further large additions 
' were made by his successor, Mahdi, who at great 
cost had a torrent diverted with a view to bringing 
the site of the Ka'bah into the centre of the mosque. 
Yet further extensions were effected by Mutawak- 
Iril (856), who also introduced luxurious ornamenta- 
tion. The frequent repairs required by the mosque 
were due in part to the floods by which Mecca was 
■ repeatedly visited, and to some extent to damage 
done dunng civil disorders. Under the khafif 
Mu*t{^d considerable extensions and restorations 
were again carried out in the years 894-896, and the 
like are recorded for the year 918 under Muqtadir. 
Under this IdialW-serious miseM was wrought by 
the Carma^tts, %ho massacred tire pOgruns, and 
for a seri^ of years^pdrateticany put ^pp to the 
institution; their utrooltiesV<mhn^ the 

seizure in 317 A.H. of the Blaek StOne, whichi^y 
conveyed^ to their headquarters, 4 h Hajar, whence 
■ .. YOP. VIIL— 3^ \ ^ 


it (or some substitute) was sent back twenty years 
later. This fetish had already been seriously in- 
jured in the time of 'Abdallah b. Zubair, when the 
Ka'bah was burned down, and, in spite of great 
precautions, it again suffered violence at the hands 
of an Egyptian Shi'ite in the year 414, and not long 
afterwards was broken into three pieces by some 
Persian fanatics. The kissing of this object, which 
forms one of the pilgrimage rites, is not mentioned 
in the Quran, hut probably is a survival from 
pagan times. 

In 1399 a large part of the mosque w'as destroyed 
by fire, and orders were presently given by the 
Egyptian Suton Faraj for its restoration ■with in- 
creased magnificence ; this was finished by 1404. 

In 1651 the Ka'bah itself was found to be in need 
of repair, but before this could be effected the 
question was raised whether this sacred building 
could lawfully be touched by the builders ; and 
the fanatical populace were inclined to side with 
those holding the negative view. The precedent of _ 
Abraham and Ishmael (Qur’an, ii. 119) finally de- 
cided the question in favour of the restoration. In 
1571 orders •i^'ere given for the complete rebuilding 
of the mosque by the Ottoman Sultan Salim 
who, however, did not live to compile the work ^ 
this fell to the lot of his successor Murad III. In 
the colonnades the principle was followed that three 
marble columns should he succeeded by one of black' 
stone from a local quarry. Details of the numbers 
and the location of the columns in the old and in 
the new mosques are given by Wiistenfeld (iv. 318, 

9), together with other statistics and dates. The 
existing mosque appears to be substantially that 
erected by Salim ana his successor. 

It appears, then, from this sketch of the history 
of the mosque that little remains in Mecca for__ 
which any considerable antiquity can be claimed.* 

The archaeological taste has rarely developed irf 
eastern countries, and no trouble was taken either 
in Mecca or in Medina to preserve historic buildings’ 
or retain ancient sites. The theoretic sanctity of 
Mecca has never stood in the way of leaders who’ 
wished to effect their objects by violence ; and the! 
Umayyad Yazid, whose besieging forces were to- 
some extent responsible for the burning of the 
Ka'bah in 64 A. H., did no more than would have 
been done by any other Muslim ruler who was ' 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion. Various build- 
ings which figure in the early history of Islam were 
cleared away as the need for enlarging the temple - 
area arose, and little regret was felt for them. 

On the other hand, many myths arose which have ^ 
no justification in the Qur’an ; thus a stone which ^ 
is called *the station of Abraham’ has acquired '^ 
great sanctity, but in the Qur’an (ii. 119, hi. 91)! 
this phrase seems to mean only * the dwelling-place’ 
of Abraham.’ The jurist Mahk (t 179 A.H.) assertc* 
that this was restored by Omar to a place which if, 
had occupied before the Days of Ignorance, on the^. 
faith of a chart preserved in the tre6isury of 
Ka'bah.^ As we have seen, the Black Stone, 
is supposed to represent the ‘ right hand of Aiieme 
is of very doubtful authenticity. . ’ ■ . , 

Besides the prohibition against bloodshed wiudiv ; \ 
theoretically covers the area occupied by thqii<a^y . ,, 
there are other legal peculiarities belqnj^j^-tqitr .; *; 
Closely allied to this prohibi^aon: agam - ^ ; 

the chase, which is even extended /to the <iutting 
of trees and the plucking of herbs. ordinance . 

is modified in a variety/ qf ways; it seems clear 
that the slaughter bf hoxiou^ . beasts is generally - : , 

permitted,, and weeding-to- a certain extent is also , 
lawfid- ■' Thaslaughter bf game has to be atoned 
for ^ fi^ced by the QuVan. 

Jhere is difference of opinion between jurists 
on the question whether rent may be taken for ,/ 

1 Cairo, 1828, ii. 212. - 
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houses in Mecca ; according to^ modem travellers, 
this question is purely academic, since the inhabi- 
tants largely earn their living by letting their 
houses to pilgrims. 

; The place of Mecca in the Muslim religion is 
otherwise not free from anomalies. On the one 
hand, it is clear that the standard of morality and 
piety practised by the inhabitants has at no time 
been particularly high, and vmqus travellers have 
been shocked by their experiences ; on the other 
hand, there is no doubt about the sanctity of the 
place and the spiritual benefits that accrue to 
those who go thither. These are not indeed free 
from danger ; for, just as the value of good actions 
is higher m Mecca than elsewhere, so the debt in- 
curred by evil deeds is there increased ; and, ac- 
cording to the §lifls, evil thoughts and intentions 
are punished in Mecca, but not elsewhere. If Abil 
Jfilib al-Makki (t386 A.H.) is right, pious men 
in early times wlxo went thither on pilgrimage 
.used to pitch two tents, one within and another 
** outside the sacred area, devoting the former exclu- 
sively to religious exercises,^ The resulting danger 
was one of the reasons why continuous residence 
.n Mecca was discouraged ; two others urged hy 
Ghazall^ (t 605 A.H.) were the fear lest familiarity 
should breed contempt and the fact that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. It could also he 
urged that, according to the Qur’an, * the House ’ 
is a place of returning, ie. one to be visited, not 
made a place of residence (ii. 119). 

The various sovereigns who have been protectors 
or ‘servants* of the sanctuaries have ordinarily 
been lavish in marks of their favour and some- 
what jealous of munificence exercised by rival poten- 
tates ; among the public works executed by these 
Jjenefactors the greatest amount of space appears 
““to he devoted in the Chronicles to the aqueducts ; 
one which conveys water from Mt. Arafat to 
Mecca, utilizing a channel originally constructed 
by order of Zubaida, wife of Harfln al-Rashid, 
occupied fourteen years (965-979 A.H.) and cost 
enormous suras, owing to the difficulty of piercing 
jlie rock and the primitive character of the methods 
in use. Numerous colleges, hospitals, and alms- 
houses have been erected by Islamic sovereigns 
and their ministers, many of them furnished vSth 
endowments. The fate of all xiious foundations in 
Mecca, according to Snonck Hurgronje,® is the 
same : most of the houses that have any value 
have been at some time or other purchased in order 
to serve as endowment, but gradually passed from 
hand to hand in such a way that they retain the 
name (on which see vii. 877 f.), without 
^servmg any pious purpose. The name, however, 
prevents their being legally sold, yet sale is often i 
necessary, and this is effected in fact, though new 
names are employed to serve instead of ‘sale ’ and 
* purchase.’ An attempt was made by a Turkish 
resident in the middle of the I9th cent, to declare 
transactions invalid, but his- removal was 
somp'®^ before this could be carried out, 

™ erection of the places of learning has not 
b ad the effect of rendering Mecca at any time a 
university centre, and its printing-press has con- 
tfi'im^ed very little ^ to Arabic literature j . hevet- 
theless as a gathering-place for the pious it . has 
.regularly served for the dissexhinatiou of ideas, 
which are worked Out elsewhere, A. Le Chafelier, 
,indeedi attributes the part played by Mecca in 
.;,XBcent times to the influence of the Sanflsis : 

^ * La confr6rie nouvelle rendit h la Mecque le rdle de foyer dii 
:.:giBatlsme musulman, qvte lui avait fait perdre la caste sacer- 
CoTtfi'Ms muulfnanes du Sedjaz, Paris, 1887, 

author of a’ dialogue on Islamic revival he* 

■■ ' 38?* OaSfo, mo, ii* 119. 

9 1806, 1 190, 

■ . .. 


tween Muslims of various nationalities recently 
placed the scene in Mecca. ^ Yet the cosmopolitan 
character of the pilgrimage appears from the time 
of the early Islfiraic conquests to have rendered 
this sanctuaij the place where it was easiest to 
address the Muslim world as a whole. Deeds of 
settlement of succession to the khallfate were 
issued and deposited here by Harfln al-Bashid.^ 

If a man wished to procure a copy of a rare work, 
he would have a crier advertise the want among 
the pilgrims.® 

In spte of the rule which forbids access to Mecca 
on the part of non-Muslims, many Europeans have 
undertaken the pilgrimage, some indeed having 
adopted Islam for the purpose of carrying out this 
project. In Christians at Mecca (London, 1909) 
Augustus Balli gives accounts of sixteen such 
visitors, beginning with Ludo\dco Yarthema, ‘ a 
gentleman of the city of Borne,* who reached the 
forbidden city in 1603. Since the publication of 
Ral3i*s collection two more English travellers have 
been added to the list; Hadji Khan and W. 
Sparroy, With thePUgrims to Mecca, 1900, London, 
1905 i and A. J. B, WaveB, A Modem Pilgrim 
in Mecca, do. 1912. Among the records of these 
pilgrimages that by B. F. Burton {pilgrimage 
to jEUMedinah and Meccah, London, 1865-56) is 
classical j it adds, however, very little topographi- 
cal information to that which had been given to 
the world by J. L. Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, 
London, 1829). Of the others the account of the 
city by Snouok Hurgronje (op, cit., 1885) is the 
most important. In several cases the travellers 
were so fully occupied with the task of preserving 
their lives that they had no time to make observa- 
tions of value ; and in not a few instances the veracity 
of the narrators has been questioned, not mthout 
cause. Besides these accounts by Europeans there 
are many in existence hy Muslims, some of whom 
have employed the French language. It is asserted 
that the number of the former who have succeeded, 
in witnessing the pilgrimage and returning to tell 
the tale is small compared with that of those who 
have sacriflced their lives in the attempt ; and those 
who have accomplished the task safely have in 
most cases done so by the exercise of great cunning 
and ingenuity. The plan of H. Maltzan { Wallfahrt 
nach MeJcJca, Leipzig, 1865), who, in order to pass 
for a Muslim, borrowed the personality of an 
Algerian, the latter undertaking to remain in 
hiding for the necessary period, may be commended 
both for boldness and for astuteness ; it was not, 
liowever, free from danger. 

LiTBBATURB.-~The authorities are cited throughout the 
article. D. S. MAEGOLIOUTH. 

MEDALS.— 'See Coins and Medals. 

MEDIAN RELIGION.— The religion of the 
ancient Medes is one of the most difficult and dis- 
putable questions in ancient Oriental histo:pr. 
The statements of the earlier classical authorities 
are not easy to reconcile with the Iranian Avesta, 
and fresh elements of difficulty have been intro- 
duced by the decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. ' '''■■N ' 

The actual facts are these. As far back as the - 
I4th.cent. B.C. the cuneiform documents of Boghaz 
Keui have shown ; that there was an Aryan, but 
not a;s yet Iranxan, pcmulataph in Mesopotamia who 
worshipped the gods Mithra, Varuna (written 
XJruwana and Anma)i Indra, and the two Nasatya, 
the Vedic correspondents of the' Dioscuri (cf. E. 
Meyer, SB A W, 1908, pp. 14-19); In the 9th cent. 
B.C. this Aryan population had Income Irani^, ' . 

1 Uwm aZ-gura, Port Said, 1816. . , “ ' ^ 

9 Azraqi, p. 161. 

» Yftqut, l>ictiona/rvcif Mm, ed. JO, .S* 3Sa»goSlatiiai, 

London, 1907 ff„ y1. 
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and was settled east of the Zagros mountains, 
wliere it was known to the Assyrians as Madd, or 
Medes, name also written Aniadd, like Amardi 
for Mardi, From this time forward the names of 
the kin^s and chiefs of Media and the neighbouring 
districts mentioned on the Assyrian monuments 
are Iranian, and in a list of Median princes con- 
quered by Sargon in 714-713 B,c. we find the name 
of Mazdaku, proving that Zoroaster’s god Mazda, 

‘ the Wise,’ was already worshipped (cf. also F. 
Hommel, PSBAy 1899, p. 132). The name of 
*Mitra,’ the sun-god, is also found in the tablets 
from Assur-bani-pal’s library at Nineveh. On the 
other hand, Istuvegu, or Astyages, the last king 
of Ekbatana, is termed in ^ the inscriptions, not 
‘ King of Media, but ‘ King of the Vmman 
Manda ’ or * Hordes,’ an arcliaistic title given by 
the Babylonians in early times to the northern 
barbarians, but applied in the Assyrian age to the 
Cimmerians and Scyths {qq.v.). The similarity; of 
the names Madfi, and Manda raises the question 
whetlier the Medea of the classical writers who 
were conquered by Cyrus were not really Scythians 
whose religious beliefs and practices have been 
transferred to their Median subjects or neigh- 
bours. 

Like the Medes, the Persians also were Iranians.^ 
But here again the inscriptions make it doubtful 
whether Cyrus and Cambyses, the founders of the 
Persian empire, were of pure Iranian stock, and 
whether the religion of Cyrus, at all events, was 
not the polytheism of Susa (cf. art. Aoh.S 1MENIANS, 
vol. i. p. 70). Both he and his son conformed to 
the ancient worship of Babylonia. GaumSta 
(Gomates), ‘the Magian,’ is expressly stated by 
Darius {Bh, [Pers. text] i. 63 f.) to have destroyed 
the ayadanciy or ‘prayer-chapels,’ of Persia, a 
word which is translated * temples of the gods’ in 
the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription. 
These Darius claims to have restored, along with 
other possessions of the Persian and Median 
peoples, through the help of the * great god Aura- 
mazda,’ the creator of the eartii and heavens, who 
in the Susian version of the Behistun inscription 
(iii. 77, 79) is specially called ‘ the god of the 
Aryans.’ In the eyes of Darius he occupied much 
the same place as that occui^ied by Jahweh in the 
OT : be was the national god of tne Persians and 
Medes and supreme over all other gods. The ex- 
istence of the latter, however, was admitted : at 
Behistiin Darius says that he was assisted not 
only by Aura-mazda but also by ‘ the other gods, 
all that there are.’ Opposed to the righteous 
law of Aura-mazda was ‘the Lie’ (dTmiga)^ the 
Aehsemenian equivalent of the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu (Ahriman [g.-y.]). But there is no refer- 
ence to the Zoroastrianism of the Avesta in the 
inscriptions of either Darius or his successors; 
their priests, moreover, were not Magians, whose 
overthrow and massacre were, on the contrary, 
commemorated in the festival of the Magophonia ; ® 
and the bodies of the Persian kings seem to have 
been buried in the ordinary way instead of being 
thrown to dogs or birds of prey.^ This, Herodotus 
says (L 140), was a Magian custom.^* 

The date of Zoroaster (Zarathuslitra) is uncertain, 


1 This is the general view, hut J, H, Moulton {Early Zero- 
OStnEanfsm, London, 1918, pp. 228-236) doubts whether it is 
correct. He hints that the Medes were the aboririnal inbabi- 
temto, and that the Magi (g.v.) were their priests. If this be so, 
~ . tiw Medes were neither Iranians nor Smites. He directly 
. states (above, p. 243 b) that the Medians ' belonged to neither of 
■- the two mat races which divided Nearer Asia between them.* 
PrdSeh (veseA. i. 8 tf.) uigbs, in more detul, a similar view. 

' somewhat different explanation of the Magophonia, 

see art* IteivjQiS Am> Kasts (Iranian^ vbl. v. p. 874f. 

. 8 See Mouftobfpp. I92.f.v202f., 217 ; and of. art. Dbath 

* The statement bt Agathias (K 22X that^e Medians buried 
' the dead, whereae f^e j%raigns exjsjswtJto, is almost eertainly 
■ wrong. . y- 


but modern scholarship is inclined to assign it to 
the 6tli cent. B.c and Jackson ^ seems to be riglit 
in concluding that he arose in Media rather than 
in Bactria, the tradition which makes him a 
Bactrian being late. 

Zoroaster is unknown to both Herodotus and 
Ctesias, the earliest mention of liiiii occurring in a 
fragment questionably ascribed to Xanthus of 
Lydia and in Plato {Alcib. 122). Herodotus 
makes the Magi a Median tribe (i. 101), ^ but he 
also implies that they were a class of priests (i. 140), 
and he describes certain of them as interpreters of 
dreams (i. 107). He further ascribes to tliem the 
Zoroastrian practices of reverencing the dog and 
destroying noxious animals (i. 140). No sacrifice 
could be offered without the presence of a Magus, 
who accompanied it with a hymn (the Avestan 
Gdthd) ; and there was neither altar, fire, nor 
libation (i. 132). The Greek historian adds (i. 131) 
that ‘ the Persians ’ (whose priests were the Median 
Magi) had ‘ no images of the gods and no temples 
or altars, considering the use of them a sign of 
folly.’ They sacrificed to Zeus (Aliura Mazda) on 
the summits of mountains, as well as ^ to the sun 
and moon, to the earth, to lire, to water, and to 
the winds.’ The worship of the goddess Anfihita, 
and presumably also of Mithra, the sun-god, re- 
ferred to in two inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(Siisa a, 4 f.j Sam, 5 f.) was borrowed at a later date 
irom ‘ the Arabians and Assyrians* (Herod, i. 131).® 

On the other hand, the scourging of the Helles- 
pont by Xerxes (Herod, vii. 35) is inconsistent 
with the belief that water was divine,^ and in 
Herodotus’s account of Magian religion Avestan 
dualism is conspicuous by its absence. So, too, is 
any reference to the doctrine of a resurrection. The 
simplest way of explaining these anomalies is to 
suppose that the religious system described by 
Herodotus was that of the Medes, among whom 
the Magi were a sort of hereditary priests, like 
the Levites in Israel; and that the religious 
system of Darius represented the religion of the 
Persian aristocracy, but that the origin and funda- 
mental principles of the two were the same. The 
conquest of Media by Persia would have intro- 
duced the Median forms of theology among the 
Persian people, though their influence would have 
been momentarily checked by the overthrow of 
Gomates and his party, who perhaps would have 
stood in much the same relation to the Aehaa- 
menian aristocracy as the Pharisees did to the 
^dducees. Meanwhile the reformer Zarathushtra 
had appeared in Media, where he built upon pre- 
existing religious beliefs and practices and attracted 
the Magi to his side. The result in the course of 
centuries was the Mazdseism of the Avesta. 


Lixbraturb. — A V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of 
Ancient Irwh New York, 1899 ; C. de Harlea, Paris, 

1881; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, do. 1892-93, Etudes 
iravAmms, do. 1888 ; Eduard Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, i.®, 
Berlin, 1909 ; J. von PrASefc, Gesch, der Meder ttnd Perser, 
Gotha, 1906-10 ; G. Rawlinson, * Media/ in Five Great Mon- 
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. . . parVacadimieroyale . . . de Beigigzte, xlv., pt. 1). 

A, H. Sayce. 

MEDIATION.— Mediation is a word of extreme 
vagueness, but is here considered only in its teehni- .: , 
cal or quasi-technical applications in religion^ % 
a sense all we are and have is mediated 
how. Our very being comes . to. us/thro^h our 
parents. The society into which we: are. bqni and 
m which we are trained mediates to us most of 


1 Zoroaster, pp. 219-226. : - ■ j. ^ , . . 

8 For the argument that Magiairfsinitfag ,Mediairin ongm see 



4 Bee, p. .219 1 
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what we think of as intellectual, moral, and we have our redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
religious convictions. The greater part of what [v.^]), a place of dignity above all angelic powers, 
comes under these headings is not original achieve- In Coloss®, apparently,^ such powers were recog- 
ment of oui* own, but inheritance or education ; it nized by some as mediating between God and man 
comes to us in some way by the mediation of in a way which trenched on Christ’s prerogative as 
others. It may be possible to make our own -what the one mediator ; and it was an effective method 
is thus mediated to us, and to become possessors, of precluding this to show that all such powers, 
as it were, in our own right of what we have in- wdiatever they were called, owed their very beingto 
herited or been taught ; but, to begin with, every Christ, and could therefore in no sense become His 
creature bom in time owes to mediation of some rivals. The connexion of ideas in He is similar, 
sort the whole capital with which he adventures It speaks of a Son whom God has ^pointed heir 
upon independent life. of all things, through whom also He made the 

1. The NT use of the term * Mediator.’— The worlds. The * also ’ implies that the making of 
technical use of the word is most easily rasped if the worlds through the Son is what naturally 
we start from that application of it which is most corresponds to His being heir of all things. Pi’ob- 
definite and concrete, viz. its application to the ably no idea in the NT is so hard to enter into 
■work of Christ. There are four NT passages as this. When we think of Christ as mediating 
where this is found : 1 Ti 2®, He 8® 9 ^® 12-*. In all between God on the one hand and men alienated 
these passages Christ is r^resented as mediating from God by sin on the other, we know where we 
between God and man. God and man have been are. We can speak on the basis of experience, 
estranged. The relation which normally subsists and tell how Christ has come to us in our own 
between them has been destroyed, and the work of estrangement, and made peace between us and 
the mediator is to restore it. In 1 Timothy this God. \Ve can speak of Him as mediator, because 
work is explicitly connected with the redemptive that is what He has been to ourselves. But 
death of Chrisfc ; there is one mediator between creation is not a process, or an act, of which ex- 
God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus, who perience teaches us anything ; it is not apparent 
gave Himself a ransom for all. The same con- that it needs to be, or that it can be, * mediated * 
nexion is implied in all the passages in Hebrews ; at all. The OT simply says that in the beginning 
there Jesus is spoken of as the mediator of a new God created the heaven and the earth. How does 
or a better covenant. The covenant is the religions Paul come to say (Col P®), In Him — that is, in 
constitution under which God and men form one Christ— were all things created? How did the 
society, or live a common life. The old and in- thought origmate in his mind ? What exactly did 
ferior constitution, under which the ideal of religion it mean to him ? We cannot accept it merely on 
was not realized, was the Levitical one. This was his authority, as a piece of information about the 
annulled because of its ineffective character, and in beginning of things; the content of revelation — 
place of it, through the mediation of Jesus — i.e,, what a man knows by the inspiration of God — 
by means of, and at the cost of, His incarnation never has the character of information. Unless 
and sacrifice— comes the Christian relation of men we can enter into the origin and process of the 
to God. In this the ends of religion are really Apostle’s thought, we can never reafiy appropriate 
attained. There is real forgiveness of sins, veal the idea in wich it rests. The idea that not 
purification of conscience, real and abiding access redemption only but creation as well is mediated 
to God, and all due to the mediation of Christ, throu^ Christ, that to Him is due and by Him 
This use of the term * mediation,’ which may be must he determined not only all that we can call 
called the specifically Christian one, is that which reconciliation but all that we can call being, is so 
has been mainly developed in later theology, unexpected and so astounding that we cannot but 
Christ’s work as mediator is that in which He ask how it took possession of his mind, 
interposes between the holy God and sinful men 3. Rationale of this esctension in Paul,— So far 
who are estranged from each other, and makes as can be seen, there are only two possible explana- 

g eace. This specifically Christian use of the term, tions of Paul’s attitude. One is purely formal, 
owever, is only a continuation of its use in and reduces the idea of mediation, so far as it 
ordinary relations. In ancient as in modem times applies to all being, to a pure formality. It as- 
a State or a person could offer to ‘mediate ’between sumes that Paul had identified Christ with some 
other Stetes or persons at war. Thejsubstantive supernatural being to whom this attribute or 
fMfflrjus is used side by side with such terms as function of mediating creation already belonged, 
SiaKKaKTi/isy SmrT/jr’fitj and is defined by Snidas as and that with the identification there went, as a 
=e{p^o7roi<5s, ‘ peacemaker.’ The verb /wtrtrciJejv, matter of course, the ascription of this attribute 
which occurs once in the NT without an object (He or function to Christ, This is supposed to explain 
would supply hrStrxetrtv, why Paul, when he introduces the idea of creation 
* His jpromise ’) is elsewhere nsually transitive : through Christ, does it simplidter, without any 
/Mffiredorai^ r^v JtdXwtv etvo’CicCos (Polyh. XL, xxxiv. 3 ) justification or explanation : ne is only doing what 
= ‘to achieve thesettlement by friendly mediation.’ every one would concede who agreed withnim in 
A state of hostility or estrangement, in which the identifying Jesus with the Chmt. But to this 
making of peace is the ivork of a third party, and there are many objections. As far as can be 
can therefore he called mediation, is the back- known, there was no trace whatever in the Pharisa- 
ground of the primary Chnstian use of the term. ism iu which Paul was reared of any such idea as 
2. Extension of mediation in the NT from re- that the Messiah was participant in . the creation 
demption to creation. — ^But even . in the NT it is of the ■world. Fturther,^ though this .may be dis- 

peace counted as a ^bjectiye impr^sion, Paul writes in 
with God, or the forgiveness of sins, or reconcOia- Colossians with passionate eame^ess on this 
tion, or eternal life for the spiritually dead is subject, and not like a man manipulating borrowed 
medmted through Christ and His redemption ;, ideas which have no vital relation to his experience, 
Chji^ IS presented also as the mediator of oreatiQn. And, if it he said, that it is not the Jewish esohato- 
All that is has corne into being through Him; We logic^ Messiah with whom Jesus is identified by 
nnd this etated without explanation, as if it were ’ Paul, hut a supernatural being of another sort — 
or an agreed proposiUbh among Christ- the Logos of popular Greek philosophy, of whom 
in 1 Co 8 . It 18 exp^ded in Cci P®** with such things were predicated as Paul predicates 
to:, securing to Christ, who has just been of Christ in connexion with creation — then the 
mentor of s^vation (in whom further question is raised, How did Paul come to 
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make this identification ? He never mentions the 
Logos by name. There is no indication in his 
writings that he knew anything about philosophy 
or that he had any interest in its problems. The 
Logos of the current philosophy, which did mediate 
somehow between God and the universe, was the 
philosophical solution of a difficulty which he had 
never felt: namely, how the transcendent God 
was to come into any relation to a material world. 
Paul was not troubled by this any more than the 
OT prophets or Jesus Himself, nor does he ever 
bring his doctrine of creation through Christ into 
any relation to it. The motive and the meaning 
of that doctrine must be sought elsewhere. 

A real clue to his thought, as opposed to this 
formal one, may perhaps be found in another way. 
In PauTs experience as a Christian, Christ was 
everything. He had reconciled him to God and 
made him a new creature. He had put him in 
possession of the final truth and reality in the 
spiritual world, that which could never be tran- 
scended and could never fail. When he lived in 
Christ, he lived in the eternal world, and he felt 
that to that world and to the believer’s interest in 
it everything else must be subservient. He could 
say, * All things are yours ’ (1 Co 3®^) ; ‘ All things 
work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose’ 
(Ko 8 ^®). And ‘all things’ here must be taken 
without restriction. It means not only all that 
happens, but all that is. Creation must in the 
last resort be in alliance with the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in league with His 
purposes. As J. Orr put it {The Christian View 
of God and the Worlds Edinburgh, 1893, p. 323), 
it must be built on redemption lines. That is 
the same as to say, it must be built on Christian 
lines ; the world in which Christians live must be 
essentially a Christian world. It is not a world 
in which anything can defeat God’s purpose in 
Christ ; it is not a world in which the final 
sovereignty of Christ can be frustrated; it is a 
world which is essentially related to Christ, to His 
work of reconciliation, and to His supreme place 
at last as heir of all things. Now, is it not legiti- 
mate to say that a world which was created for 
Christ was created in Him and through Him? 
The difficulty of apprehending what is meant by 
the creation of the world tlirough Christ is only 
one aspect of the difficulty of apprehending Christ’s 
pre-existence, and that again is only one aspect of 
the omnipresent and insuperable difficulty of defin- 
ing the relations of eternity and time. If pre- 
existence, is a Intimate way of expressing the 
absolute significance of Jesus — ^the fact that what 
we see in Sim is the eternal truth of what God is, 
and that therefore He belongs to the very being of 
God, ‘ before the foundation of the world ’ — then 
the mediation of creation through Christ is alegiti- 
niate way of putting the conviction that in the 
last resort, and in spite of appearances, the world 
in which we live is a Christian world, our ally, not 
our adversary, or, if our adversary, one who is 
necessary, that in conflict with and victory over 
him we may prove that we have found the way of 
salvation. Paul does not start with the speculative 
idea that creation could not be immediate, and 
that all material and spiritual existences — ^things 
on earth and in lieaven, things visible and invisible 
— must owe thto being to the mediation of some 
isupematural power which is identified in his mind, 
we| cannot tell why, with J esus. He does not start 
thui^ and then give this vague speculative idea a 
parHculax Application when he comes to explain 
the, Christa^ redemption. On the contrary, he 
starts ; JpfinVt. ahd/wit^ the experience of re- 
demption wHic^^ as a. xuatter ' of fact,^is 


is something of absolute significance. It involves 
contact with ultimate realities, with the eternal 
truth and love of God iu Christ ; it kindles a light 
in the soul which must fall on everything in the 
world if we are to see it as it is; it involves no 
smaller a conviction than that the world is essenti- 
ally a Christian world, and it is this conviction, 
which is still involved in Christian faith, that 
forms the vital content of Paul’s doctrine that all 
things were created through Christ. 

That the world has this character may, of course, 
be doubted. It may even be argued that no moral 
life, no life involving moral probation, is possible 
except with a backgTOund of nature which is 
morally indifferent ; it is only in a world which is 
indifferent to the distinction of good and evil that 
man can prove his devotion to good for its own 
sake. But there is really no such world, though 
the lightning does not shun the good man’s patli. 
What the doctrine of creation mediated by Cfhrist 
implies is that in the very constitution of nature 
it is possible to discover the same principles as are 
revealed in the life and w’-ork of Christ. If it were 
not so, no one with roots in nature would under- 
stand Christ when He appeared. The ultimate 
task of Christian philosophy is to discover spiritual 
law in the natural world. This is what Paul felt ; 
it is what eve:^ idealistic philosophy teaches ; it 
is the inspiration of the highest poetry ; Words- 
worth found in nature not an adversaiy or a 
neutral, but ‘ the soul of all my moral bei^.’ 

4 , Mediation in tilie Fourth Gospel.— Without 
using words like pL€<rlT7is and fiearreijeiv the Fourth 
Gospel makes perhaps a more conscious and con- 
tinuous use of the idea of mediation than any 
other hook of the NT. Leaving the Prologue- out 
of account, it is mediation in the specifically Christ- 
ian sense, just as in Paul and Hebrews. The 
whole book might he summed up in the phrase of 
14®, ‘No one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.* It is to Jesus that men owe all the blessings 
which constitute salvation. They are variously 
described, most frequently as ‘ life ’ and * etemal 
life,’ but they come to men through Him and Him 
alone. Yet a counter or complementary truth is 
presented in the same Gospel. No man comes to 
the Father but by Jesus, yet no man comes to 
Jesus but him who is drawn by the Father ( 6 **). 
It is as though there were powers in the world 
antecedent to the historical Jesus which had Him 
in view, wiiich prepared men to understand Him, 
and to welcome His mediation when He came. 
In the constitution of nature, in the impression 
which it makes as a whole on the spirit of man, in 
human life itself with its various experiences of 
success and failure, of wronging others and being 
wronged, of forgiving others and being forgiven 
by them, there is a sum or complex of forces which 
bears witness to Christ and constitutes a provi- 
dential drawing of men by the Father to the Son. 

But it is omy when we receive the Son and 
believe in Him that we truly come to the Father. 
The earlier stages of religion are mediated to us 
tlirough all the experiences of life ; these provide 
for it a broad and indisputable basis here and now, 
and make it independent of any particular his- 
torical mediation— i. a., of any mediation through 
persons or facts which have their place in, the; 
past. But; this immediate experience of religion-rr' 
a religion, as some might call, it, of pure Inwaxd- 
! ness and spirituality, winch . h^ its certainty; in 
itself, and is not at the mercy, :pf= a historical 
criticism for which no fact is beyond, question- 
does not, according to the Jlyaug^t, enable men 
to dispense with what is, mediated through Jesus ; 
it oiily.enabl^;and prepares^ them to appreciate it. 
it/is ccm^imme^edVthi*dugh Him. Only he who 
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doxical as it may seem, this historical mediation 
does not shake the certainty of religion ; the per- 
fect religion does not become doubtful because 
the mediator of it lived in time. We are 'in Him 
that is true/ and he that believeth hath the witness 
in himself (1 dn ^). 

In the prologue the idea of mediation is even 
more explicit than in the body of the Gospel, and 
it is wider in its range. The first three verses are 
more speculative than anything in Paul, and it is 
difficult to think otherwise than that the author 
has identified Jesus with tlie Logos of the current 
philosophy, and that he is speaking of Him in 
terms whose antecedents are philosophical rather 
than evangelical. The very ambiguity of the term 
Logos {ratio, oratio) may have commended it to 
him. It suited him equally well to have Jews 
feel that in Christ they had God’s last word to 
man, and to have Greeks feel that in Christ they 
were in contact with the reason of the world, the 
rational principle or truth in which all things 
lived, and moved, and had their being. The one 
knowledge and the other alike, he would have 
held, were mediated to men through Jesus. It is 
by no means clear, however, that the prologue 
makes the Logos, as distinct from the historical 
Jesus, the mediator either of a universal revelation 
of God to man or of a special revelation of God to 
Israel, The interest of the Evangelist in such 
speculative ideas is perhaps less than has been 
assumed. The traditional and somewhat grandiose 
inteimretation of the prologue, according to which 
the Incarnation does not appear until v.^^— an 
interpretation which has so commended the passage 
to those who delight in the idea of a general 
revelation in nature and history culminating in a 
final and adequate revelation in Christ — ^is almost 
certainly wrong. The movement of thought in 
the prologue is spiral. The Incarnation appears 
alre^y in v.^, and the history of Christianity up 
to the time of the writer is summarized in v.^. 
Revelation in its full and specifically Christian 
sense, the mediation to men of that knowledge of 
God which is eternal life, is accomplished only 
through Jesus, the Word made flesh. The differ- 
ence fi'om Paul may be said to lie in this i in 
Paul Jesus mediates revelation through redemption 
(we know God as Father because He saves us by 
His Son), whereas in John He mediates redemption 
through, revelation (we are saved from sin and 
death Deeause through Jesus we have the know- 
ledge of the Father). But the distinction is true 
only when it is not pressed. In both writers it is 
the specifically Christian sense of mediation tiiat 
is vital ; Jesus is the mediator between God and 
men. The wider sense of mediation, according to 
\vhich Jesus mediates creation as well as redemp- 
tion, while it is found in both, has not the same 
emphasis. The apostles seem to feel that their 
religion ultimately implies this, but it is not this 
that directly inspires or sustains it. 

5; Mediation and Jesus' consciousness of Him- 
self.--The most important of questions to the 
Lhnstip religion is whether this specific sense of 
mediation, which is not only recognized by but 
pervades all the apostolic -w-ritings, is confirmed 
when we turn to the mind of Christ Hims^. He 
never speaks of having anything to do ynth. the 
creation of the world, bub was He conscious of 
in any sense a mediator between God and 
m^ ■ stand between them fio any intent t 

■ Hid men in any sense owe to Him mther. the know- 
ledge ot God or reconciliation to God^ or were these, 
ij^supreme spiritual blessings immediately open to' 

S ™, inindependence of Him ? The questions have 
answer^ in both ways. Hamack's famous 
OhrisfentuTns, Berlin, 1900, 
gospel as preached by Jesus the 


Son has no place, but only the Father, is so qualified 
by other statements that its author can hardly be 
cited for the negative. Much more uncompromis- 
ing representatives of this side are J. Weiss and 
W. Heitmuller. The former, in Das Urchristentum 
(Gottingen, 1914, j). 364), in discussing the relations 
of faith in Christ and faith in God (in Paul), ex- 
idicitly renounces the idea of a necessary mediator 
of salvation. Christ was there, as a matter of fact, 
and therefore Paul had to j^ve Him a place in his 
religion somehow ; but Weiss, with a sense of his 
o\m daring,^ declares that there was no necessity 
for His mission and work in the nature of God, 
and that God’s eternal love, though Paul knew it 
only tlirougli Christ, must have liad its way even 
if Christ had failed the redeeming work of the 
Father, or if God in the fullness of His love had 
been able to dispense with the sacrifice of Christ. 
There is not, indeed, any appeal here to the mind 
of Christ, with regard to mediation, but there is 
the expression of a conviction which forecloses any 
such appeal. In Heitiniiller’s Jesus (Tubingen, 
1913) the denial is even vehement : 

* It is quite beyond doubt that according to the preaching; of 
Jesus we have to do in religion only with an immediate relation 
of man to God : between God and man nothing and no one has 
place, not even Jesus. Religious significance in the proper 
sense Jesus in any case does not claim ' (p. 73). 

But Heitmuller feels a certain embarrassment 
when he deals explicitly with some words of Jesus. 
He admits that they disclose not merely a prophetic 
but a superprophetic consciousness — e,g., the well- 
known passage Mt 11^. To be the bearer of a 
unique revelation, the Son simpliciter — it almost 
terrifies us to think of it. It is not a divine self- 
consciousness, but it is almost more than human. 
It might impel us to ask whether it was conmatible 
with soundness and clearness of mind. 'Hero is 
the point at which the form of Jesus becomes 
mysterious to us, almost uncanny ’ (p. 7 1 ). Further 
on, he speaks of the riddle as insoluble (p. 89), but 
apparently he thinks that he has reduced it to less 
disquieting i)roportions when he writes (p. 126) 
that Jesus seems to have claimed for Himself only 
that He is the way to the Father. It is difficult 
to see how He could have claimed more. The 
opposite view, that the place which the NT gener- 
ally assigns to Jesus, as the indispensable mediator 
between God and men, is in harmony with Jesus’ 
consciousness of Himself, is argued in the present 
writer’s ano? tlie Gospel (London, 1908, p. 159 
on the self-revelation of Jesus). The argument 
covers both the Johannine idea of the mediation of 
the knowledge of God (as in Mt 11^) and the Pauline 
idea of the mediation of redemption (as in Mk 10^). 
What it does not expressly extend to is the specula- 
tive idea that creation as well as revelation and 
redemption is mediated through Christ. 

6. Other mediators than Jesus. — Emphasis is laid 
in the NT on the exclusive character of Christ’s 
mediation ; there is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men. This is the idea of such 

O jesas Ac 4“ (‘none other name’), Col^ (‘in. 

welleth all, the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and in him ye are made full’), and. He 7®* (the 
priesthood wldch does not pass to, or carmot be 
trenched uxxjn by, another), as well as of Jn 14®. 
What is in view in these passages is the idea that 
Christ in His work of reconciliation may have rivals 
or competitors,- powers which in independence of 
Him prepare fox .His work, or supplement it, or 
enablb men to dispense mth it. This is unambW- 
oiisly and exhaustively d^ied. The idea of media- 
tion in the Christian sense has no application but 
to Him. Spiritual beings, whatever their name or 
degree— prmcipalities, powers, dominions— owe 
their own being to Him, and have their functions, 

^ ' Wir rniissen es aussprechen . . . ehrlicherweise mass man 
sages * 
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whatever they are, in a world which He has recon- turn His heart toward Israel (Jer 15^), The minis- 
ciled to God. try of intercession mediates for man to God, as 

The exclusiveness of His mediation with regard well as the ministry of sacrifice — imless we reduce 
to nature (being) as well as redenmtion is strongly the latter to the former, and regard sacrifice as in 
Mserted both in Col and in Jn 1®. Probably essence ‘embodied ^>rayer.* It is another form, 
in both these passages, as well as in 1 Ti 2®, there possibly a form inferior to intercession because less 
is reference to forms of Gnosticism which it is diffi- spiritual, of showing the cost at which reconcilia- 
cult for us to define. For ancient thought gener- tion is mediated to sinful men. 
ally, and therefore for ancient religion, the world 8, Later developments of mediation.— Though 
was full of invisible powers of a personal or quasi- the main content of mediation in the OT may be 
personal sort, and these easily asserted a place for condensed under prophecy and priesthood, it is not 
themselves in the religious life. They came be- q^uite exhausted there. Especially in post-Exilic 
tween God and the soul in ways that we cannot literature, where the transcendence of God is em- 
appreciate, and the interest of the apostles is to phasized till it depresses the soul, we find into- 
expel from the relations of God and the soul every mediate beings appear whose functions are wider 
power hut that of Jesus. Their argument is that and less defined. Sometimes they have to do with 
of experience against uncontrolled imagination, the creation of the world, sometimes with its 
The controversies of later theologians, Catholic government in nature or in history; sometimes 
and Protestant, on the mediation (intercession) of they are specially concerned with Israel’s fortunes, 
saints are like this, but not identical. Those who or with the giving of the law ; sometimes they are 
admit that we can pray for one another have no interested in individual men, attaching themselves 
ground for denying that the saints can pray for us. to pure souls and making them prophets or sages. 
All that is to he said is that we do not know any- Foreigninfluences as well as philosophical necessities 
thing about it ; but whatever the saints may do for determined the form of such thoughts, and they 
us they can do only in dependence on Jesus, not as grew to have a larger and larger space in many 
mediators who might bring us to God apart from minds. In A. Bertholet’s BibL ThcoL des alUn 
Him, For statements on opposite sides of this ques- Testy Tubingen, 1911, § 32, there is a sufficient 
tion see Calvin’s InstitutiOy III. xx. 20-27 ; West- account of this faith in intermediate beings 
minster Confession, ch. xxi. 2 ; Thomas Aquinas, {Hyjpostaseyilehre), so far as it can be derived from 
Summa TheoL, III. qu. xxvi. art. If. ; S. J. Hunter, the Greek Bible. The most important of them 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, London, 1895-96, was Wisdom, though Wisdom, curiously enough, 
§§574, 607 ; K. vonHase, Handinvch der j^otestant, in spit© of Mt IP®, Lk 11^, seems to have fallen 
FolemiW, Leipzig, 1900, p. 294. out of favour in the NT, and is not once mentioned 

7. Mediation m the OT. — If we look back from where we might most have expected it, in the 
the NT to the OT, we find much everywhere which Johannine writings. Perhaps this was due, as 
can he described in terms of mediation, though J. Grill has suggested (Untersuchungen uher die 
iieclrris occurs only once in LXX (Job 9^), where, Entstekung des vierten Evangeliums, Tubingen, 
according to T. K. Cheyne {EM, col. 3003), it 1902, p. 199 f.), to the frequency with which in 
answers to and means a person who could Gnosticism (FO(t>La represented a lost aeon which had 
interpose with authority between Job and his im- to be redeemed (cf. EBE vi. 236 f.). Next in im- 
perfect or arbitrary God— an arbitrator who would portance to Wisdom came the Word or Logos. On 
see justice done. This is akin to the 5tcMrTp*7)s, this see W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums\ 
defined by Aristotle as 6 ixi<ro^, and often found in Berlin, 1906, p. 399, and cf. art. Logos, § 2. The 
Greek as a synonym of fiecrlrTjs ; but it is hardly the doctrine of the Logos as ‘ mediating ’ is developed 
equivalent of the NT fiea-tTnjs, whether we regard at great length and with infinite inconsistency 
revelation or reconciliation as that which comes to in Philo. It can be best studied in E, Br^hier, 
men through Him. If we confine our attention to Les Id6es philos&^hiq^ces et religieuses de Philon 
the relations of God and man, in which the term cTAlexandrie, Paris, 1908, ii, ch. li- f. It is perhaps 
mediation is properly applied, both aspects of it not unfair to say that in Philo the Logos mediates 
pervade the OT. Kevelation, or the knowledge of between God and the KdtrfJLot ; that it mediates, 
God, is mediated to men through the prophet. It further, between God and man as made in the 
is not necessary to ask here how it is mediated to image of God and participant in reason, but that 
the prophet himself ; for the purposes of religion it is not a mediator in the specifically NT sense of 
he obtains it immediately. He stands in God’s the term, i.e., a mediator of redemption betweeis, 
council and hears His voice ; it is the voice of God God and sinners. The verbal coincidences between 
Himself, or such an echo of it as the prophet’s Philo and the NT often, perhaps always, conceal 
voice can utter, that is heard when He speaks, a wide divergence of meaning. A full discussion 
There is no external criterion for distinguishing the of what J ew&h Mief in mediating powers eventu- 
true voice of Grod from a voice which speaks lies in ally came to may be found in F. Weber, Die 
His name. The secret of the Lord is with them Lehren des Talmud, Leipzig, 1886, ch. xiiL He 
that fear Him (Ps 25^^) ; they have, without know- enumerates five : (1) the angel Metatrdn, (2) the 
ing it, what the NT calls (1 Co 12^®) the gift of WoTd,OTMemra{g.v.),otJ&h-weh,{2i)t}ieSh^kMndh, 

* discernment of spirits.’ As revelation is mediated (4) the Spirit of God, and (5) the Bath Q61, or 
through the prophet, so in the largest sense is recon- heavenly voice through which revelation is given, 
ciliation through the priest. The Levitical system Where the mind starts with these genermities, 
may have been very imperfect~it was destined, in- whether in a more speculative or in a more religious 
deed, to perish by its inadequacy ; but the idea of interest, it does not seem able or impelled to bring 
it was to enable men to approach God, to give them them to any convergence upon a single mediator j - 
peace with Him, to put it in their power, in spite of but the NT writers, starting from thefr expm€toce 
all that they had done, to have communion with of Clirist as the only and the re^ re'vealer of '-God 
God, living as members of a society of which He was and reconciler of sinners to Himi are able to regard 
the head, ,The Levitical system does not, of course, all these doctrines of mediating ; hypostiu^ as 
. exi^ust what the OT exhibits of the mediation of hints or suggestions of what they posset in Jesus, 
reconciliation. Much importance is attached to and are not afraid in a manner to id^tify Him 
prayw f. the hour of irremediable ruin is come— the with them all, . Whate^ef they m or were 
final Ijr^h l^tween, God and His. people-^when intended to seeixre has h^eea finally made good and 
Jeremiah he^tlmt, though intercessors-Iike Moses secured through . Him; He is the Wisdom of God 
and Samuel stood before dahweh, they .cq^d not .rrtho ^Key,to the wbrM nature, of history, and 
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ception in the NT lies in its identification of the 
loftiest ideal with the prpfoundest reality. Tlie 
meek man is thus defined as one who not only 
‘counts it better to suffer than to do wrong’ 
(Plato), but as one who ‘resists not evil’ (Mt 5^»). 
He is the one who surrenders the immediata 
interests of life, but in so doing he is not emptying 
his life but rather filling it with larger interests. 
‘In ceasing to contend for his own rights against 
others he makes the rights of all others his own.’ 
Accordingly, Jesus calls upon His disciples to 
surrender even the most obvious rights of property 
(Mt 5^**). But the ground of such surrender is not 
the denial of individual rights on the part of 
Christ. On the contrary, He assigns the highest 
importance to individual work, and He confers 
upon the meek a title not only to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but also to the inheritance of the earth 
(Mt 5®). Such possession, however, is to be realized 
only through spiritual development; that is to 
say, such possession is not to be won by self- 
assertion or by insistence upon individual interest, 
but only as the individual identifies the common 
welfare of men with his own. Hence Christ’s 
refusal to take part in a selfish struggle for private 
gain, and His ultimate conquest of all opposition 
by depriving others of the very power of setting up 
interests in opposition to His own. 

3. Philosophical conception,— (1) Its place m the 
history of ethics, — While other ethical systems 
have in many cases been characterized by lofty 
ideals of conduct, the profound conception of 
meekness indicated in the preceding paragraph is 
distinctive of Christian ethics. The ethical ideal 
has generally been conceived as pleasure in some 
form or other. Hedonism {q.v . ) conceives it as the 
pleasure of the moment, but the objection to this 
view is that such transient pleasure cannot satisfy j 
a consciousness that is not momentary. Eudaemon- j 
ism (g.u.) seeks to repair this defect by setting up 
the happiness of the life as a whole as tlie summum 
honunij out a fatal limitation of this view is that 
the happiness of life as a whole is incalculable. ! 
The balance of pleasures and of pains cannot be 
adjusted, and the values of competing pleasures 
cannot be quantitatively determined though they 
may be qualitatively distinguished. The same 
criticism applies to Utilitarianism (g'.v.), for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is still 
less calculable than the happiness of the individual 
life as a whole. A further criticism applies to all 
three forms of Hedonistic ethics — ^the criticism 
that pleasure, • if sought for itself, is not found. 
This radical defect can be met only by a radical 
change of ethical ideal. What the nature of the 
hew standard is to be will depend upon the point 
of view token, If this be the standpoint of Christ- 
ian ethics, then the ultimate moral standard 
cannot be lower than the attainment of perfection ; 
and an essential factor in the rule of conduct by 
which this ideal is to be realized is the quality 
of meekness vpaSrijSt later form irpa^T^s). 

True humblemindedness, gentleness, consideration 
for others, self-respect Avithout vanity, reverence, 
and perfect humiuty—for all these qualities are 
connoted by the term ‘meekness’— alone lead, 
according to Christian ethics, to the realization 
of moral perfection, and at the same time to the 
attainment of real temporal prosperity. In NT 
phraseology the meek are most truly happy (or 
blessed), because theirs is not only the King- 
dom of Heaven, but also the inheritance of the 
eairth, 

,, .But how is such a quality of character, which 
has^ for its distinctive feature an utter absence of 
actually to achieve the conquests 
^^^®^We:.the possessions which are thus ascribed 


(2) Its relation to the doctrine of evolution, — Ac- 
cording to the principle of natural selection, "it 
! has been argued that in the evolutionary process 
the unworthy or ‘ unfit ’ must be set aside in order 
to make way for the survival of the fittest. 
There are some, therefore, who maintain that by 
supporting such institutions as hospitals, alms- 
houses, and sanatoria w’e are retarding the process 
of evolution. It is argued that we are thus breed- 
ing degenerates and criminals, consumptives and 
lunatics, and, worst of all, taxing the sane, healthy, 
and law-abiding citizens for their support. 

But this view fails to recognize all that the 
doctrine of evolution implies. It confuses this 
principle with that of letting the weakest go to the 
wall. It is hardly necessary to point out that by 
adopting such a principle we should blunt our finer 
feelings and should therefore sink in the moral scale. 
And the cost in time, money, and efficiency for 
other pursuits that is entailed in our care for the 
aged and diseased is negligible when compared 
with the moral gain. Thus we find that the pre- 
servation of the infirm and consideration for the 
weak are strictly compatible with, and, indeed, an 
essential factor in, the law of evolution, inasmuch 
as they tend to develop a quality of human char- 
acter which has the highest survival value. The 
growth of the spiritual Bangdom and the domi- 
nance of the world by meekness and humility are 
thus progressively realized. 

Literaturb.— EDBy art. * Meekness’; cf. art, *Sehnon on 
the Mount,’ vol. v. p. 19 ; W. S. Bruce, The EtkiG$ of the Old 
Testament^ Edinburgh, 1896, The Forrnation of Christian Char- 
acter^, do. 1908 ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of Rist, of Bthies, 
London, 1886, esp. ch. iii. ; J. S. Mackenzie, Ramtal of Ethics*, 

1004. A. J. HOREOCKS. 

MEGARICS (Meyapi/col ). — Euclides of Megara 
is generally regarded as the founder of the Megaric 
school, though it would he more correct to keep 
the name for his successors a genei-ation or two 
later, Euclides himself was an Eleatic and also 
an ‘associate’ (iraTpos) of Socrates. The account 
of his philosophy ^ven by E. Zeller (Philosophic dcr 
Griechen, II. i.*, Leipzig, 1889, p. 2^f,) is vitiated 
by his adoption of Bcmeiermacher’s identification 
of the Megarics with the ‘friends of the forms’ 
{dSQp <f>CKot) of Plato’s Sophist, It is quite im- 
possible to reconcile the few facts we know about 
the teaching of Euclides with the theory of plu- 
rality of forms, and Proclus, in his commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides (p. 149, ed, Y. Cousin, Paris, 
1820-27), states quite distinctly tliat the ‘ friends 
of the forms ’ were the ‘ wise men of Italy,’ that 
is to say, the Pythagoreans. On such a point 
Proclus’s testimony is conclusive, for he bad 
access to and was familiar with the works of 
Plato’s immediate successors. 

The most trustworthy account that we have of 
the Megaric doctrine is that of Aristocles, the 
teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd cent. 
A.D.), some extracts from whose Sistoriof Philo- 
Sophy are preserved in the Preeparatio Evangelka 
of Eusebius (xiv. 17). Its. Eleatic origin is at once 
apparent from these, and Aristocles expressly says 
that it was first the doctrine of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, and later of 
Stilpo and the Megarics. In the first place, they 
made it their business to ‘throw’ [Kara^dWew^ 
a metaphor from wrestling) all sensation and ap- 
pearance, and to trust in reasoning alone. The 
method which they adopted was that elaborated 
by Zeno, a method which was known as ‘ dialectic’ 
by its ainirers and as ‘eristic ’ by its critics. It 
consisted in showing that two contradictory but 
equally cogent contusions could be established 
with regard to everything without exception, and 
that there was therefore no truth at all in any of 
the appearances presented to our senses. That is 
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what Plato calls dprtXoyla, and we still possess a 
curious fragment of a work in the Doric dialect, 
generally known as the DiaUxeis (the name is 
without authority), which applies the method to 
certain etliieal antinomies. It is most natural to 
regard this work as a product of Megara, and we 
know that the Megarians clung with special 
tenacity to their native dialect. 

The effect of this criticism is to leave us with 
nothing but the One or the Whole (jb rb 6Xov) 
and to deprive the Many and the Parts of all claim 
to reality. That was the doctrine of Parmenides, 
but there is evidence that Euclides understood it 
in a rather different sense than the founder of his 
school, and it is here that we can trace the influ- 
ence of Socrates. The One of the Eleatics had 
been a continuous, corporeal plenum, whether 
finite (Parmenides) or infinite (Melissus), but 
Euclides took the step of identifying it with the 
Good, which was ‘ called by many names, such as 
God, Wisdom {<pp6v7icrLs), and Mind (vovi).* It was 
in this way; that ‘the Absolute’ made its first 
appearance in the history of philosophy, and its 
claim to be the sole reality was based on the 
inherent contradictoriness of all appearance. 

The philosophy of Euclides had a very gi-eat 
influence on Plato, who had taken refuge with 
him at Megara after the death of Socrates, and it 
is to this influence that we may most probably 
ascribe the unique position assigned to the Good 
in the Bepithlic, It was impossible, however, for 
Plato to acquiesce permanently in an Absolutist 
doctrine of any kind; for that excluded from 
Reality what he was most interested in, the Soul, 
and especially the best Soul of all, namely God. 
The rarmenides and the Sophist are chiefly 
occupied with this problem, and it is plain that 
Plato believed himself to have disposed finally of 
the Absolute. That led, of course, to a breach 
between the Academy and their fellow-Socratics 
of Megara, and fi*om this time forward we may 
discern the beginnings of a distinct Megaric 
school. As was natural, the negative dialectic 
was more zealously cultivated than the central 
doctrine of Euclides. When an abstract Absolute 
has been set up, there is not much more to be said 
about it, but the dialectical method is always 
available for the criticism of rival philosophies. 
Aristotle was naturally the chief object of the 
Megaric attack, which was led by Eubulides. 
Aristotle’s own logical theory was to a large 
extent moulded by this situation, and the title 
given to his course on fallacies, the Sophistici 
Menehi, bears witness to it ; for, since the time of 
Plato’s the old term had been revived as 

a name for thinkers of the class known later as 
Megarios. The fallacies exposed by Aristotle are, 
in fact, for the most part, Megaric arguments, and 
that is the explanation of the sense in which the 
words ‘ sophism ’ and ‘ sophistry ’ have been used 
. from that time to the present day. Many of these 
sophisms are well known, such as the Liar {ij/€v86- 
the Veiled Man {iyKCKaXvfijjJvos), the Heap 
{<r(opelr7}s), and the Bald Man {<pd\akpis]. As an 
extreme specimen, we may take the argument of 
the Homs : ‘ What you have not lost, you have. 
You have not lost horns. Therefore you have 
horns.’ Some of the arguments are more serious, 
however, and raise the problem of continuity. 
The influence of Zeno is still felt in the ratio 
•mentis acei^ {ffupeirris \&yos), referred to by 
Horace {Epist. il, i. 45). The most important of 
all from a historical point of view, however, was 
the icvpwiJcijvc of. Diodorus Cronus (t c. 307 B.G.), 
which eontijiuM to be discussed in tJie schools for 
cpturies; ' j^istotle’s favourite doctrine of poten- 
tiality and actuality was 

specially objectionable to Megarios, ; «md:;Pio- 


dorus set himself to destroy the conception of 
possibility altogether. The argument may be 
stated thus : ‘Nothing impossible can proceed 
from anything possible. But it is impossible that 
anything in the past should be other than it is. 

If it had ever been possible still further in the past 
for it to be other than it is, then an imiiossibxlity 
must have i)roceeded from a possibility. There- 
fore it was never possible that it should be other 
than it is. Therefore it is impossible that any- 
thing should happen which does not actually 
happen.’ Chrysippus confessed that he could not 
solve this, and Epictetus still busied himself with 
it. 

The definite constitution of the Megaric school 
as a philosophical sect was the work of Stilpo of 
Megara, who for some time after the death of 
Aristotle (322 B.c.) was the most important philo- 
sophical personality in Greece. When Ptolemy I, 
took Megara in 307 B.C. he tried to induce Stilpo 
to return \yitli him to Alexandria, but the invita- 
tion was declined. From the few facts that are 
told of him it is plain that he revived the positive 
side of the doctrine of Euclides and insisted on the 
sole reality of the One. He argued that to speak 
of man is to speak of nobody; for it is not to 
speak of A any more than of B. In the same way, 
he refused to admit that a cabbage shown to hini 
was cabbage. There was a cabbage in just the 
same sense ten thousand yeai’s ago. As he further 
denied the real existence of forms or species {etBn}), 
whether in the Aristotelian or in the Platonic 
sense, it followed that everything was mere 
appearance. But what distinguished Stilpo from 
all his predecessors, so far as we know, and what 
made Megaiicism a reality for the first time, was 
the ethical principle whicn he deduced from this 
apparently barren Absolutism. It was the only 
ethical principle that such a doctrine can yield, 
that of quietism and insensibility. Plato’s nephew 
Speusippos had already maintained that pleasure 
and pain were both evils, and that good men aim at 
imperturbability (doxXi?v/a), and the word ‘ apathy’ 
{dTrddeia) occurs in the Platonic Definitions (413 A), 
which belong to the early Academy. In his 
Ethks (1104^, 24) Aristotle alludes to those who 
define the various forms of goodness dirdBem 
and ^pefiLat. But it was Stilpo who made the 
doctrine live. Teles, who was his fellow-citizen 
and a little later in date, holds him up as the 
great example of indifference to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. It is unnecessary to suppose that he was 
influenced in this direction by the Cynics ; for the 
doctrine follows quite naturally from his denial of 
reality to the world of sense, which he certainly 
derived from a ve^ different source. As Zeno of 
Citium was a disciple of Stilpo, we may certainly 
regard him as a spiritual ancestor of Stoicism. . 
The same tendency was represented by the school 
of Eretria, whose chief representative was Mene- 
demus (c. 352-278 B.C.), and which regarded itself 
as an offshoot of the school of Elis, which looked 
, upon Phsedo as its founder. We know little about 
it, but its existence bears witness to the growth of . , 
the quietist ideal and its intimate connexion with 
a metaphysical theory which rejects the appeafr .. 
ances of tlie world and holds fast to the One 
conceived as absolute. 

Literaturb.— T here is little literature dealing . 

Megarios outside the general histories of Bhilo^jphy, and what 
there is may be regarded as aniaqhated. ’ It will he suflScient to 
mention C. Mallet, Sistoire de des 

fit Paris, 1846., , tTOSK BURNET. 

MEIR. — Rabbi Meir, ; a Jewish* sage who 
flourished in Palestinie in the 2nd cent,, belonged 
to the fourth j^nei^tion of the TannSlm (Rabbis 
of 'the ^0 of the Mishnfl) ; he was one of the forc- 
of Xtabbi Aqiba, and helped, with 
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them, to give a new impulse to ' the study of the 
Law* {i.e. the consolidation and development of 
Jewish religious thought and practice) after the 
troubles attending the persecution under Hadrian. 
So great was the estimation in which he was held 
that, by one authority, those disciples are styled 
‘ Meir and his associates * (Midr. Bab, to Lv 1^^). 
Learning, mental acuteness, and a ready wit com- 
bined with a lofty character to make him the re- 
markable man he was. His parentage and birth- 
place are either uncertain or unknown. Contrary 
to the Talmudic practice, he is cited without a 
patronymic, and his doubtful descent gave rise to 
the legend which made him a son of Nero, a fabled 
convert to Judaism {Gittint 6Qa). Even his real 
name, Meashah (Moses), was half -forgotten. 
When Aqiba, flouting the edict of the Koman 
authorities, continued to teach, Meir stood by him 
{Tds, B^rakhdth, ii. 6). His other masters ’were 
Rabbi Ishraael, to whom he ■\vent because he 
deemed himself intellectually unequal to the task 
of following Aqiba’s discourses, and — a still more 
interesting fact — Elisha ben Abuyali, who was 
later to become an apostate and a declared friend 
of the Romans. From the latter, recreant though 
he was, Meir did not altogether dissociate himself 
in after years. He listened to his doctrine, and 
made discreet use of it. 

* Like one who eats dates, he devoured the fruit, but threw 
away the stones* (J^&gtgdht 15b). 

His motive was not exclusively love of learning ; 
there united "with it grateful regard for one who 
had once been a cherished teacher, and likewise 
the hope of winning back the renegade ; but his 
relations with Elisha were viewed with suspicion, 
and were partly the reason why Ms reputation 
mth his contemporaries fell shoii; of his posthu- 
mous fame. 

Returning to Aqiba later on, Meir was ordained 
by that master, and began to teach in the Rabbini- 
cal schools. In his discourses he availed himself 
largely of the Hagg&da. (the homiletical method 
of Scriptural interpretation) and also of fables 
and parables. Thus it was said of him in later 
times that ‘when Rabbi Meir died the parable- 
makers died with him* (Sdtdhy 49a). He is 
credited with being the author of three hundred 
fables, of which only a few have been preserved 
in the Talmudic writings {SanhedHfn, 386). His 
knowledge of Latin and Greek also helped Mm in 
his Biblical lectures. His acquaintance with the 
sacred text was so extensive and precise that, 
when once, on his travels in Asia Minor, he entered 
a STOago^e on the eve of the Feast of Purim 
and found that there was no copy of Esther forth- 
coming for public recital, he wrote out the entire 
book from memory {T6s. M^gillah^ 2). For this 
, intimate knowledge of the sacred text he was 
doubtless largely indebted to his profession as a 
scribe. Compared with the exegetical methods of 
his immediate teachers, his own mode of inter- 
pretation may be said to have been rationalistic. 
Keen and bold dialectic played a large part in his 
expoations, so that it was said of him (Sank. 24a) 
that, in his lectures, he was like one who uprooted 
mountains and ground th^ together. He amazed 
and perplexed his colleagues by his daring decisions. 

* He would declare the uscueas perxhitted and the forbidden 

clean, and give his reasons* 136). 

It was usual to regard consecutive . passages in 
the Bible a.s necessarily having a common subject- 
matter ; Meir, however, held a different opinion. 
There are many such passages, he declared {Sijphre 
to Nu 25^), which have no organic connexion. 
This originality of his was viewed differently by 
. different minds. Some admired liis rationadism 
.and., courage; *Meir*s very staff,* they cried, 

. ! te^hes looiowledge* (Jerus. N^dkartm, ix. 1), 
.‘Others disapproved, .‘Enough, Meir,* protested his 


colleagues when once he was more than usually 
daring {Midr. Bah. to Ca 1^^). Nevertheless, as 
Hamburger remarks (ii. 707 ; as to the protest see 
I. H, Weiss, Gesch. ii, 15), in virtue of his qualities 
of mind and heart, he breathed into Judaism the 
breath of a new life. As to the Hiilakha (the 
body of decisions on ritual practice), his orderly 
and logical arrangement of the material contributed 
greatly to make the compilation of the Mishna 
possible. He was a stringent upholder of the 
ritual Law ; hut he was even more strict with 
himself than with others. 

‘ Never have I presumed to set aside, in my own personal 

g ractice, the decisions of my collea^es when those decisions 
ave been more stringent than mine^ {Shabb^thi 
His strength ox character is further illustrated 
by his opposition to Simeon hen Gamaliel ii., then 
presiding over the Sanhedrin at Usha. To Meir 
had been assigned the office of hdkhdm of that 
body (as to the duties of that functionary see JEy 
art. ‘ Bakam *). Holding Simeon*s knowledge of 
the Law inadequate, and resenting the President’s 
excessive regard for his own dignity, he conspired 
with Rabbi Nathan, one of his associates, to secure 
the Patriarch’s deposition. Simeon, however, de- 
feated the plot, and it was the conspirators who 
were ejected. Later on Nathan was re-admitted, 
but Meir sturdily refused to make the necessary 
submission, and he narrowly escaped excommuni- 
cation in consequence. 

His domestic life was at once happier and 
sadder. His wife Beruria (Valeria) is one of the 
great women of the Talmud. The daughter of 
the martyr Rabbi Hananiah ben Teradion, who 
suffered under Hadrian, she was noted for both 
learning and moral worth. The touching story 
which records her wonderful fortitude in the 
hour of crushing calamity has been told again 
and again. 

During MeiVs absence at) the academy one Sabbath eve, their 
two sons suddenly died. Beruria withheld the sad tidings 
from her husband until the day of peace was ended. Then she 
told him of It in a parable. * A friend,* she said, * left me some 
jewels to keep for him years ago-~Bo long ago that I had come 
to look upon them as my own. Now/ of a sudden, he has 
claimed them ; but I find it hard to part with them. Must I 
really give them up ? * ‘ Why ask such a qu^on ? * ansvrered 
Meir, ^you should have restored them already.’ ‘ I have done 
so,* she rolled, as she led him to the death-chamber (Midr. 
ifisAfgtoPrSlW). 

This is not the only instsunce in which the 
Talmud is just enough to admit that one of its 
^eatest sages was taught by a woman ; Beruria 
instructs her husband in the higher knowledge on 
another notable occasion. 

Annoyed by the pin-pricks of uncouth neighbours, Meir 
angrily calls down imprecations upon his tormentors. His 
wife rebukes him. * Bather,* she protests, ‘ let us pray that 
they may live to repent ; for the Psalmist’s supplication is not 
“Let sinners be consumed out of the earth,” out “Let sin be 
consumed *’ * (the allusion is to Ps 10433, where the Hebrew is 
susceptible of Beruria’s interpretation ; for the story see 
10a\ 

The Rabbi, despite a certain severity and in- 
tolerance, was worthy of his wife. His defects 
were the defects of his qualities. If sometimes 
he set his face like a flint towards other men’s 
weaknesses, he was strong and brave when life’s 
sorrows touched himself. He, too, could preach 
and practise the great duty of submission. 

Bdhoing Ec 5^, he says, ‘ Let thy words before God be few ; 
school thyself to say, "Whatever God doeth He doeth well*** 
C%6. 606). And, again, * As we should thank God for good, 
so should we praise Him for evil * (%b. 486). God Himself sofiers 
^th His aorrowtog (shildren (Misk Sank. vi. 6). 

Expqunduig in novel fashion the verse, ‘ A good 
name is better than precious ointment ; and the 
day of death ^an the day of one’s birth’ (Ec 7\), 
he said that de^th, the common lot of men, is 
good for those who pass hence with a good name 
{JB^r. Via), Again, he said that what, according to 
Gn 1*^ God saw and proclaimed * ve^ good° at 
the Greation was death {Midr. Bah. to the verw). 
The section of the MislinS kno>vn as JibMth 
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(Ethics of ‘ the Fathers ’) assigns a typical maxim 
to each of ^ tlie great Talmudic Kabbis. The 
maxim associated with Meir reads as follows : 

* Limit thy toil for worldly goods and give thyself to the 

Torah ; but be lowly of spirit towards all men’ iv. 10). 

Meir was clearly no Pharisee of the baser sort ; 
to be a sage was, for him, to have an incentive 
not to pride, but to humility. To study the Law, 
too, was not an end in itself ; it must be made an 
impulse and inspiration to the noble life. Thus 
in another utterance of the sage he pictures God 
as saying : 

* Devote thyself with all thy heart and soul to know my 
ways and to watch at the gates of my Law, Keep my Law 
in thy heart and my fear before thine eyes ; guard thy mouth 
from sin, and purify thyself from all transgression. Then will 
I be witti thee always’ (J5^r. 17a). 

Equally notable are his teachings concerning 
social duty. Men are not to be judged by outward 
appearances. 

’Look not at the flask, but at what it contains ; there is 
many a new flask that contains old wine, many an old flask 
which has not even new wine in it ’ (^dAdth, iv. 20). 

Nor are men to be judged by the honey of their 
words. If we have two friends, one of whom ad- 
monishes us and the other flatters, we should 
love the former, for he is leading us lieavemvards 
(KhMth B, Nathan, 29). He preaches sincerity 
even in the small things of social intercourse ; he 
warns us against inviting a friend to dinner when 
we know that he will not accept the invitation, 
and against ofiering him a present which we be- 
lieve he will not take {Bdraithd 94a ; Tds. 

Bdhhd Bathrdy vi. 14). It is a man’s duty to adapt 
himself to the ideas and customs of the community 
in which he lives ; in Borne he should do as Borne 
does. The angels, the sage points out, when they 
came down to earth and appeared to Abraham, 
ate like mortals ; when Moses went up to heaven, 
he neither ate nor drank {Midr, Bab, to Gn 18®). 
Appl 37 ing to Aaron the words (Mai 2®), *he did 
turn many away from iniquity,’ Meir thus eliar- 
acterized the great high priest : 

* If Aaron chanced to meet a bad man, he was careful to salute 
him ; so that, when the latter next time meditated an evil deed, 
he said to himself, ’* Woe is me I how shall 1 then look Aaron 
in the face ? ” In like manner, if two men quarrelled, Aaron 
would go to one of them and say, “ See, my son, what thy 
friend is doing: he is heating his breast, rending his clothes, 
and crying : ^Woe is me 1 how can I look my friend in the 
face, seeing that I have sinned against him ? ’ ” Then he would 

0 and say the same to the oth.er ; so that at length they em- 

raced and were reconciled ’ (^Abhdtk d« R, Nathan, 12). 

Meir has left many maxims on the self-regard - 
ing duties also. He exhorts us to contentment 
with our worldly lot. ‘Who is rich?’ he asks, 
and he answers, ‘He that hath peace of mind with 
his riches’ {Shab, 255). ‘He that feels shame,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘will not quickly be led into 
sin’ {N^dhdrtm, The sin of Samuel’s sons 

(1 S 8®), he declared, lay in their demanding what 
was due to them {S?iao. 66a). The Law (Ex 22^) 
ordains that a man who steals an ox must make 
fivefold restitution ; but, if he steals a sheep, the 
restitution is only fourfold. The difference is to 
be explained by the fact that, unlike sheep, the ox 
is a toiling animal, ‘ Here,’ cries Meir, ‘is a proof 
of the worth of labour in the sight of God!’ 
{M^hMltd to the verse). In common with the Babbis 
who lived under Boman rule, and with the early 
Christians (see E. Gibbon, Hist, of the Dscline aim 
Fall of tho Boman Empire, London, 1901-06, ii. 17), 
he condemns the theatre and the arena. The one is 
‘ the seat of the scornful ’ (Ps 1^), the other a place 
of execution (a reference to the cruelties of the 
gladiatorial contests) {Zbkdth B, Ndthdn, 37 ; 
'Ahhddhdh Zdrdht 185). He emphasizes the futility 
of human n.mbiti6ns by an apt remark : man, he 
says, J3 born with his hands clenched as thoi^h 
he -^onld gra^p theivhole wprM ; he dies^^with his 
hands wide open, he tafc^ nothing l^th him 
{pfidr, Bab. ter Ec ^ ' 


Unbending to the ignorant ('am ha-are§ [^.v.]) 
and the schismatic among his own people, Meir 
shows himself tolerant and liberal towards men of 
alien creed. ^ 

The Gentile who gives himself to the study of the Law is as 
worthy as the Jewish High Priest; for Holy Writ (Lv 185), 
speaking of God’s statutes, says that if a man do them, he shall 
live by them—a man, not a priest or a Levite (Bdbhd Qammd, 
38a ; Sank. 50a). 

He had many conversations with Gentiles, chiefly 
polemical. 

One of these opponents designates Israel a people contemned 
of God, driven by the Master from His house, and put in sub- 
jection to other lords. ’God,’ argues the controversialist, 

’ has made you exiles in our midst ; why, then, do you not 
assimilate with us?’ Meir protests against the theory, 

‘ Bather,’ he affirms, * we are to be likened to a son whom his 
father has discarded because of his evil life, but whom the 
paternal heart is ready to take bock if he return penitently ’ 
(A. Jellinek, BSth ham-Uidrash, Leipzig, 1863-78, i 21). ’If/ 
asks another disputant, ‘ your God loves the poor, why does He 
not sustain them?’ ’In order,’ Meir replies, ’to give us an 
opportunity of escaping Gehenna by the practice of loving- 
kindness ’ (Bdbhd Bathrd, 10a). 

Like Aqiba, his master, Meir is pictured by 
the Talmud {Qtddushin, 81a) as undergoing the 
temptation of St. Anthony. Satan, so runs the 
legend, appears to the sage in the form of a beauti- 
ful woman, who would entice him with her wiles. 
But he escapes them. The legend puts in concrete 
shape the traditions concernmg the Babbi’s un- 
yielding rectitude which gathered about his name. 
Another story tells of a journey which he once 
made to Borne in order to rescue from a house of ill- 
fame his wife’s sister, who had been taken captive 
after her father’s martyrdom. It is said that his 
mission was successful (Ahhddhdh Zdrdhi 18a), 
Born, it is believed, in Asia Minor, Meir died in 
that country. He enjoined his disciples to bury 
him on the seashore, so that the waters which 
laved the land of his fathers might touch his bones 
(Jems. Kilaytm, 32c). ‘ He had no equal in his 

generation’ is one Talmudic appreciation of him 
('Erubhirii 135) ; and, in a public eulogy pronounced 
on him at Sepphoris, Bahbi Jos6 declared him to 
be ‘ a great man and a saint, but humble withal’ 
(Jerus. B^r, ii. 7). 

Of all the Tannalm, Heir’s name is most widely known 
among the people. In the house of every pious Jew there is a 
money-box hung on the wall, in which the inmates deposit their 
alms for the poor of Palestine. This box bears the inscription 
* Mgir, Ba'al nan-NSs* (' Meir, the wonder-worker ’), an allusion 
to the miraculous power attributed to him in Talmudic and 
popular lore (see JB viii. 4S5), 

Literaturb. — W. Bacher, JDU Agada der Tannaiten, 
Strassburg, 1890-1908 *, Hamburger, artt. ‘Beruria,’ ‘Mair R.,’ 
'Religionsgespr&che*; H. Graetz, Gesckickte der Judm, 
Leipzig, 1866-78, iv, (Em. tr., London, 1801-92, ii.); JS, art. 
’Heir^; I. H. Weiss, Gmhiokte der jild. Tradition, Wilna, 
1904, ii. 90 £f. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

MELANCHOLY. — In Greek physiology the 
bodily constitution of an individual, his appear- 
ance, his liability to disease, and also his mental 
charaoter were explained by the proportions in 
which the four humours were distributed in his 
framework. These were blood, yellow bile, black 
bile, and phlegm, the predominance or excess of 
which gave respectively the sanguine, the choleric, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic . ‘ tempera- 
ment.’ Melancholy (fiihjas and was thus tiie 
mental disposition of the melancholic temperament. 
The terms passed into literary and popular use, 
although the doctrine of the four humoura, on 
which the distinctions were based, was forgotten 
or discarded. The names seemed^ m 
respond to certain broad dififerenoesj- bo^ 
mental, among men, and wtiterA on insanity are 
still careful, in their' description of to indicate 
the ‘ temperament ’ of patient. ^ The differ- 
ences ajre how made to. deprad either upon the 
blood or up^ the herrous s^tem, or both. If the 
is deoiitive, the diferenoe may be sought 
mtiiet: in its sujtwtance-^t^^^ number of red cor- 
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pusoles, etc.— or in its circulation ; if the nervous 
system, in the strength or the rate of reaction, or 
both. Henle made use of the conception of nerve- 
tone, which has since been retained and developed 
{Anthropologische Vortrdge), No part of the 
nervous system, he showed, is ever wholly at rest 
during life ; every stimulus finds a certain degree 
of excitation already present in the nerve-endings 
and nerve-fibres on which it acts ; what we call 
rest is, therefore, a moderate degree of activity, 
which may rise or fall, and which is maintained by 
internal stimuli, acting through the blood. This 
is the ‘ tonus ’ of the nerves, their preparedness for 
action ; the higher the tonus, the stronger the re- 
action. On the nerve-tone ■will, therefore, depend 
the sensitiveness of the individual, his prevailing 
emotional attitude, and his quickness and firmness 
of response. A low tone shows itself in the dull, 
heavy expression of face (in the phlegmatic, e.g . ), 
the relaxed muscles, the deliberate movements, 
the tendency to ‘run to fat’ ; a high tone in the 
vivid complexion, alert expression, and quick 
movements of the sanguine or choleric. The 
melancholic, according to Henle, has also a high 
nerve-tone, but reacts through the emotional or 
affective system, rather than the voluntary; 
whereas the choleric relieves feeling by prompt and 
strenuous action, the melancholic is denied this 
advantage ; his melancholy is the brooding upon 
and nursing of emotions, a habit from which genius, 
or, it may be, merely hypochondria and hysteria, 
spring. Wundt’s simple formula has been widely 
accepted : that temperament is primarily a question 
of emotion, that emotion undergoes two forms of 
change, one in intensity, or strength, the other in 
rate ; hence the fourfold division : strong and quick 
—choleric ; strong and slow — melancholic ; weak 
and quick— sanguine ; weak and slow — phlegmatic. 
Strong emotions under modem conditions mean a 
predominance of pain ; slowness of change means 
that- the mind takes time to follow but its own 
thoughts, is not wholly absorbed by the present 
but looks to the evil ahead. These tendencies 
characterize the melancholic {Grundzuge 
physioL Psychologies, iii. 637). The scheme is too 
simple to fit the complexities and suhtilties of 
human character, however, and there is no general 
agreement even as to the number of distinct tem- 
peraments, as many as nine having been suggested. 

I. Melancholy and pain.— Melancholy differs 
from theother dispositions in beinga well-recognized 
temporary emotion or mood, as well as a prolonged 
or permanent trait, and also in being in an extreme 
form the most prominent symptom of a definite 
form of insanity— melancholia dr mental depression. 
It has formed the theme of one of the most wonder- 
ful books incur language— TAe Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, by Robert Burton, first published in 1621. 

The melancholy with which he deals, and of which the * causes, 
inrmptoms, prognostics^ and cures* are set forth with such fer- 
tility of illustration, is *an hahit,-~a chronick or continute 
disease, a settled humour,* but it is built up, as he recognizes, 
out of ‘melancholy in disposition/ which Is ‘that transitory 
■ Mi^noholy which comes and goes upon the smallest occasion 
of sorrow, need^ sickness, trouble, fear, grie^ passion, or pertur- 
bafion of the mmd, any manner of care, discontent, or thought, 
wMi^ causeth anguish, dullness, heaviness and v^Mon of 


lumpiim, ill-di^KBed, soHtaiy, any way moved, or displeased! 
... Melancholy in this sense, is the character of Mortality* 
; (L 164 Ced. London, 18963). 

It might be said that this temporary melancholy 
: fe merely mental pain, however caused, and that 

a eniiahent disposition or habit ia a state of . 
iii which mental pain is the dominant tone. 

of melancholy is that of pain, the 
draTOlook, lips and eyebrows turned 
the, corners ; the respiration 
the tempera- 


ture lowered, the nutrition-processes, including the 
appetite, impaired, so that the body seems in- 
suJmciently fed. One of the immediate consequences 
is also a loss of sensitiveness to outer impressions ; 
they lose in clearness and distinctness; the judg- 
ment follows suit, and the whole mental character 
is, even though only for the moment, changed for 
the worse. In particular, egoism develops : 

‘The patient thinks only of himself and his sxifferings ; altru- 
istic passions, family affection yield to an egoism of the most 
exacting and extreme type* (H. Beaunis, Les Sematiom 
internes, Paris, 1889, p. 198 ff.). 

Mental pain may be less acute, but it is more 
persistent chan physical pain, and it has the same 
reverberation throughout the organism. The dis- 
tinction between the two is probably artificial ; 
mental pain accompanies all physical pain, while 
in its turn physical pain— discomfort, loss of nervous 
tone— is a constant accompaniment of mental pain. 
The most common cause of the former, physical 
pain, is ithe over-excitation or exhaustion of some 
sensory or motor nerve ; so the most common cause 
of the latter, mental pain, is the over-strain or ex- 
haustion of the brain centres and tracts concerned 
in ideation, emotion, memory, and will. Love and 
over-study were two of Burton’s causes of melan- 
choly. So melancholy may be regarded as a pain 
of fatigue, as due to excessive functioning on the 
emotional or intellectual side, especially when the 
strain has not been rewarded with success. 

The extraordinary persistence of melancholy, the diflSculty of 
distracting the mind from it, is due, as Beaunis urges, not 
merely to the fact that its causes—the desires, the memories— 
are persistent, but ialso to ‘ the sentiment of the irreparable, 
whi<m is at the root of almost all mental pains, the idea that all 
is lost and without hope. The mother who knows that she will 
never see again the child that has died in her arms, the artist 
who sees that he will never be able to realise the ideal of his 
dreams, the inventor whose discovery is held up to ridicule, 
thepoet whose verses, that he believes to be inspired, are laughed 
at, the thinker who seeks for tmth and fUids only doubt, the 
Christian who sees the foundering of his belief and of his faith, 
all have this sentiment of the irreparable, of the lost beyond 
return, which leaves behind only nothingness and despair* 
(4&. p. 284). 

2, Melancholy and the sense of vdues.— Melan- 
choly is the mood of an imaginative ndnd ; it is 
true that an animal is sometimes described as 
‘melancholy’ ; a dog that has lost his master, a 
wild animal in captivity in a narrow space, a bird 
deprived of her mate : death, even self-inflicted 
death, is known to have followed such misfortunes. 
So a child may be ‘ melancholy ’ after the loss of a 
mother or a playmate. But in the strict sense 
melancholy is an adult and a human infirmity. 
Probably the time of its greatest frequency is the 
period of adolescence ; in middle and ola age it 
tends to disappear, to be replaced in senility, 
occasionally, by a state outwardly similar, but in- 
wardly different. Byron’s lameness and Heine’s 
and Leopardi’s delicate constitutions have sug- 
gested that physical disease may be the predispos- 
ing cause to melancholy ; but, as Metohnikoff 
pomts out, Schopenhauer preserved his melancholy 
and pessimism to a vigorous old age, while there 
are innumerable cases of patients suffering hoax 
serious and even deadly diseases, yet , retaining 
their native lightness of heart. If anything, mdan- 
choly is more, common among the^nng,m6althy, 
and vigorous. It does nob really depend upon 
the health at aD, but upon the sense or * sentiment ’ 
of life. The typical case is Goethe, who in his 
own youth passed through the torment which he 
describes m The Sorrows of Werther, and had 
thoughts nf suicide, but in Ms old age ia desen W 
as easting off the sickly and morbid side of his 
character, replacing it by a serene and even joyous 
love of life (E. Metchnikoff, Essais optimistes, pt. 
viii). The intensity of feeling is greater in fixe 
young than in the old, both for pleasure and for 
pain; hence they are more impressionable; but 
this is not due to the greater vitality or sensitive- 
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ness of their nervous system, but rather to the fact 
that the older man is better able, through his ex- 
perience, to interpret the impressions, to see them 
in their true perspective, and in relation to life as a 
whole, whereas lor the young each impression is 
taken in isolation, is weighed only in its relation 
to the immediate needs or desires of the self. 
Hence the vivid colouring of their life, the higher 
happiness, and the deeper pain. In the same way 
melancholy is more frequent in men than in women, 
in the northern races than in the southern races of 
Europe. A northern race, perhaps because its 
civilization is a more recent growth, is more con- 
scious of itself, and less cohscious of the wider 
group in which the loss of one individual is com- 
pensated by the gain of another. It was mainly 
from Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia that the 
melancholy school of writers of last century — ^the 
Fin de Sibcle— came. Suicides are said to increase 
in number northwards, and one of the most common 
causes of suicide is melancholy (see Burton’s dis- 
quisition on suicide [i. 495] ; and Metclmikofi*, p. 
308). At the back of all melancholy is fear— fear 
of pain in the first instance, then fear of loss, of 
failure, of death, of society’s judgment upon oneself. 
The greater the value, or, rather, the greater the 
appreciation of a good, the greater the pain at its 
loss, and the greater the pain at the prospect of its 
loss. Hence melancholy is, paradoxically, more 
common in the idealist than in the materialist. 
Paul Bourget, writing of Baudelaire, finds the key 
to the profound melancholy of this rather repulsive 
figure in the mysticism and idealism of his early 
fmth. When such, a faith, the faith in the etemaJ, 
has been strongly held, its object deeply adored, 
the loss of faith in it, and of love, is irreparable. 
The individual may no longer have the intellectual 
need to believe, hut he still has the need to feel as 
when he believed. The desires remain, strengthened 
by habit, and in the sensitive soul their influence 
is irresistible ; yet their satisfaction is impossible. 
ISIelancholy then is the effect of failure of adapta- 
tion to the environment, in matters of faith and 
belief. The stronger the resistance of facts to the 
realization of the thinker’s dream, the deeper his 
melancholy. To the mystic soul faith is not the 
mere acceptance of a formula or of a dogma ; God 
is not for it a word, a symbol, an abstraction, but 
a real being in whose company the soul walks as a 
child in its father’s, who loves it, knows it, under- 
stands it. 

Once an illusion so strong and so sweet has gone, says 
Bourget, no substitute of less intensity will suffice ; after the 
intoxication of opium, that of wine seems mean and paltry. 
Driven away at the touch of the world, faith leaves in such 
souls a gap through which all pleasure slips away. The more 
the sufferer tries to escape, the more securely is he held, 
until at last there remains as bis only satisfaction *the re- 
doubtable but consoling figure of that which frees ttom all 
slaveries, and delivers from all doubts,~Death ' (Paul Bourget, 
Emit de psychologie cont&nvpofainet Paids, IS92, p. ^). 

Still deeper is the melancholy of unsatisfied 
desire, when the failure of satisfaction lies, not in 
the resistance of external circumstance, but in the 
inability of the subject to enjoy, an inability 
which IS itself a mark of exhaustion ; it. is the 
soul that has lived most, felt most strongly, in- 
dulged its passions to the full, till its power to feel 
is samost destroyed, that finds life most unbear- 
able. . 

* Le mensonge du d4sir qui nous fait osolUer entre la brutality 
.mcurfari^re des circonstances et les impuissances plus lrr4pa- 
“rabies encore de notre sensibility * (ib, p. 142). 

' It is the melancholy of nature after the storm, 
of ev^iing, of the grey light that comes after the 
Sunset, of the brown tints of autumn trees-ex- 
haustioh or decay after stress and life. 

Less tra^e Is the melancholy that is associated 
with pensiV^^,' ■deliberation, thoughtj as in 
Miltoirs E Periseroit' -the melancholy of the pdet 


and of the philosopher. Beaunis connects this 
also w’ith pain, however. When man reflects, he 
is forced to recognize, according to Beaunis, that 
he is born to pain, and that pleasure is only an 
accessary in his life. 

‘ There is no physical pleasure which can compensate for an 
hour of angina pectoris^ no mental enjoyment which does not 
disappear before the pain caused by the death of one we love, 
no intellectual pleasure which is not annulled when we think 
of how much is unknown in our fate. Pessimism, an irrefutable 
pessimism, is at the root of every reasoning, of every medita- 
tion * (p. 222). 

Happily, he adds, most men do not reflect or 
meditate upon the fate either of themselves or of 
others ; their interest faces outwards, not inwards ; 
they have no time to wony over problems that 
great minds have found insoluble ; or, if they do 
worry over them, they ax^e able to set their worries 
at rest by the acceptance of a solution ready-made, 
on the authority or the Church or the pastor. 

3 . Melancholy and exhaustion. — The essential 
nature of melancholy has been probed more deeply 
from the point of view of pathology, and in various 
ways the idea of exhausted or decreased energy 
has been brought into connexion with the known 
laws of mental activity. 

To Sevan Lewis melancholy means nervous eii- 
feehlement; the subject is no longer able to do 
easily and smoothly even the most familiar and 
habitual acts; it is only with effort that he can 
think, or attend to what he hears or reads. 

* It appears to us that the true explanation is due to mental 
operations being reduced in level so far as to establish conscious 
effort in lieu of the usual unconscious operations, or lapsed 
states of consciousness which accompany all intellGctual pro- 
cesses. The restless movements of the intellectual eye (in the 
artist, poet, etc.X as well as those of the state of maniacal 
excitement, bespeak in the former case the exalted muscular 
element of thought, and in the latter a highly reflex excitabil- 
ity, but in the melancholic these muscles of relational life are 
usually at rest, the eye is fixed, dull, heavy, sluggish in its 
movements and painful in effort, the eyelids are drooped, the 
limbs motionless. The only muscles in a state of tension are 
those which subsen^e emotional life, viz. the small muscles of 
expression ' {Textbook on Mental DUeaseSj p. 121). ‘ Failure in 
the muscular element of thought has as its results on the sub- 
jective side, enfeebled ideation and the sense of objective re- 
sistance * (it. p. 122). 

The eye sees less clearly, the mind interprets 
less accurately; the will acts less vigorously, 
and less effectively; it may be that the motor 
ideas, which are the cues, if not the excitants, of 
action, cannot be formed or recalled accurately in 
the mind; hence apathy and inaction. The en- 
vironment, the non-ego, appears as antagonistic or 
foreign to the self; it is no longer the world 
in which we moved freely and easily, therefore 
pleasantly, but one which is new and strange, 
which resists our efforts and counters our desires. 
The result is a rise in the subject-consciousness ; 
the mind is thrown back upon itself. The man 
broods upon Ms sufferings, wMch become his 
wrongs, and, in interpreting or explaining them,, 
suspicion of others is the simplest and therefore 
the most frequent way out. 

According to Pierre Janet’s inteirpretation, 
melancholy represents a stage on the way to misire 
psychologipie, or psychic misery, with its accom- 
panying disaggregation of the personality, and 
subjugation of the conscious by the subconscious 
or rmconscious self. There are innumerable degrees 
of attachment and detachment of acts, and ide^; 
to the self. In thought-reading and in table;Jura- 
ing we have simple instances of ho>V acts are ca^i^ 
out which correspond to ideas or thdi^lits in the 
mind of the subject, yet thb a.fe^:'s" are neither 
voluntary nor conscious oh his he is aware 
of the result, not of his own agency^ in it. In 
spirituMism— the possesion, of Ihe medium by the 
supposed spirit of; l^ie dead, T^ho giv^ through the 
meoxurn which the latter, in his normal 

.is whbB; 5 !; tmtiwaxe enjoying— we have 

a more ^^mdtized form of the same thing. 
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Finally, in hypnotism, in hysteria, morbid im- 
poses, fixed ideas, and obsessions, there are vivid 
exajiiples of how thoughts, or, rather, systems of 
thougnt, though formed by the individual, may 
yet by the conditions of their occurrence appear 
entirely foreign to him; he is their slave, they 
take possession of him, he is carried away by them. 
Passions, of the source of which the patient is 
wholly unaware, dating back perhaps to a forgotten 
childhood, may yet lead to actions for which he 
cannot recognize his responsibility, which he may 
indeed forget immediately afterwards and, there- 
fore, wholly fail to connect with his *real* self. 
He is unaware even that he was the physical 
agent ; any proof of this’that can be brought forward 
must have a shattering effect upon the self-con- 
sciousness ; the patient feels that he no longer has 
a grip of himself, that he may do some incredible 
act of violence, cruelty, immodesty, or crime. He 
becomes estranged from himself — and this double- 
ness is itself an added source of depression ; it is 
the same in effect whether the two personalities 
succeed each other in time, as alternating person- 
alities, or exist simultaneously, alfchou^ acting 
separately; the disaggregation means an impair- 
ment of the self, often revealed by an actual loss 
of int^eotual power, weakened concentration of 
attention and will. The subject becomes morbidly 
curious about his own feelings, his strength of will, 
his health, his prospects in life, etc. This sub- 
jectivity is the essence of the melancholy chsposi- 
tion. it remains to ask what is the cause of the 


wai’intli and intimacy which memories of * my own 
experiences* should possess, as compared with 
those of others of which I have merely heard or 
read. Thus in mental exhaustion and depression 
the memories of my own life lose their emotional 
tone ; they seem to belong to another than myself. 
It is true that this state lends itself to analysis, 
and that the habit of analysis, once formed, may 
continue when normal life has returned. 

Amiel is said to have written : ‘ The desire to know, when it 
is turned upon the self, is punished like the curiosity of Psyche, 
by the flight of the beloved object ; the outward-facing look 
makes for nealth ; too prolonged a looking inwards brin^ us to 
nothingness. Bv analysis I am annihilated.* And again, ' All 
personal happenings, all special experiences are for me pretexts 
to meditation. Such is the life of the thinker. He depersonal- 
ises himself every day ; if he consents to experiment and to act, 
it is the better to understand ; if he wills, it is to know what 
will is. Although it is sweet to him to he loved, and he knows 
nothing sweeter, there again he seems to himself to be the oc- 
casion of the phenomenon rather than its end. He contemplates 
the ^ectacle of love, and love remains for him but a spectacle. 
He is nothing but a thinking subject, he retains nothing but 
the form of things * (see L. Dugas and P. Moufcier, La Diper- 
wnnalisatimt Paris, 1911, p. 138 fl.). 

This is an exact description of the frame of mind 
in the milder forms of melancholy, as that of the 
poet or artist, like Byron, Edgar Allan Poe, Heine, 
the young Goethe, etc. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a 
classical instance ; they are not real experiencers, 
real agents, or lovers, but mere play-actors so far 
as emotion is concerned. Probably, nowever, their 
descriptions are the more accurate in that they are 
not blmded by passion, as is the cheerful ordinary 
mortal. 


disaggregation of consciousness, the psychological 
misery, of which melancholy is so prominent a 
symptom. According to Janet, the cause may be 
either physical or mental ; physical, as the exhaus- 
tion of a prolonged Ulness, or of a sudden shock, 
or continued over-exertion, as in heavy physical 
strain; or mental, as in the shock of terror, ex- 
cessive grief, prolonged mental worry, strong 
emotional excitement religious). The great 
vital crises, at puberty, adolescence, and the 
chfimee of life, with the feeling of strangeness 
which the loss of old and the gain of new sensations 
and impulses bring, are common causes of at least 
a temporary disaggregation and depression. The 
theory is not widely different in effect from that 
of Bevan Lewis ; in both it is the co-ordinating 
power that fails, through nervous exhaustion ; the 
elementary impressions and impulses fall apart, as 
it were, into their primitive independence; the 
subject seems out of touch with his environment, 
is unable to face the tasks of his social or occupa- 
tional life. According to the degree of disaggrega- 
tion or rise of subject-consciousness, there may be 
simple melancholy, hysteria, or actual insanity 
(P. Janet, V Avitrniatimxi^ psychologique, pt. ii. 
chs. iii. and iv.). 

4. Melancholy and personality,— The sense of 
mystery, of strangeness, of possession, that occurs 
in melancholy deserves to be considered in detail. 
In melancholy, as has been shown above {§ 3), the 
sensations are less clear, their threshold is higher, 
the ^perceptions based ^ upon them are blurred, 
partly from the relaxation of the muscles of atten- 
tion, partly from the absorption of the mind by 
the pain, real or imaginary. Theindividus^heithef 
sees nor hears so clearly as before ; the commonest 
objects may look strange, the most familiar voice 
sound different } but these things are interpreted 
not as a change in the experiencing subject, Wt as 
a change in the objects experienced; One’s Mends, 
one’s country, one’s world have changed, and the 
subject is xmable to face the great activity required 
to adapt himself to the new sphere. Stul greater 
IS the Toss, of clearness in the memories. The most 
.yivid experiences, when they can no longer be 
deailT. and 


A somewhat different way of putting the case of 
melancholy might be drawn from the writings of 
S. Freud and others of his or allied schools— viz. 
that depression springs from the influence of a 
morbid complex on the personality. The complex 
may be any strong emotional experience, shock, 
terror, social disaster, etc. Wishes, desires, more 
or less closely connected with the shock-complex, 
pe repressed, at first consciously, while suggestive 
ideas and associations, which arise from the same 
root, are expelled from the mind when they enter 
it. But a train of thought, when expelled, and a 
wish, when repressed, do not on that account cease 
to^ exist. ^ They continue to live in the su^on- 
scions or in the unconscious, and may, so long as 
they are incomplete or unrealized, influence the 
conscious life indirectly. They may do this in two 
ways ; {a) the complex draws off to itself, for its 
repression, a considerable degree of the available 
psychic energy ; the individual is mentally weak- 
ened. As we have seen above, the greater effort 
required for the simplest, most habitual acts is felt 
as strain, as exhaustion, as pain ; the self, with its 
distresses and difficulties, becomes more and more 
the centre of attention, (h) But, further, the com- 
plex, though itself driven below the level of con- 
sciousness, and shut off from direct connexion by 
the ^censor’ of consciousness, is stOl enabled dux- 
iug moments of relaxation, half-sleep, reverie, dis- 
tracted attention, etc., to send disguised messengers 
through. These take the form of dreams, phobias 
or terrors, obsesdons, sudden, impulses, etc. For 
the most , part these dreams and impulsive acts are 
protective; they are a means of realiring, in how- 
ever imperfect a way, the wish inspired by the 
complex ; but the subject Inihself may be wholly 
unaware of , this origin and ef their meaning ; they 
seem like an invadon of his personality by a foreign 
one. Pamful experience and memories have a far 

f reater tenacity of life than pleasant ; they have a 
igh degree of ‘ perseveration/ as it has been called, 
i.s. the tendency to force their way into conscious- 
ness,^ of their own accord, and without any appa- 
rent stimulus or associative link. And, again, even 
the slightest of associations is enough to drag up 
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other hand, such memories are not ‘sociable’; 
they do not bring other thoughts in their train ; 
especially they lack ‘ determination ’-value, the 
tendency to direct the mind systematically from 
one thought to a train of others ; they tend to clog 
thought. The subject becomes more and more 
conscious of inefficiency in his profession or in his 
social life ; and the consciousness of failure has the 
usual consequence of making the actual failure all 
the greater. 

5. Melancholy and pessimism.— Melancholy and 
pessimism are two sides of the same state of mind, 
the one expressing the subjective attitude and dis- 
position, the other the theoretical interpretation. 
Happiness becomes a dream which is never realized, 
and which it seems hopeless to pursue. Subjec- 
tively, indifference, apathy, want of feeling ; objec- 
tively, death, seem the only desirable things. The 
ideas, imaginations, and suggestions that arise m 
the mind of the melancholic, according to a well- 
recognized law (see Starring, Mental Pathology, p, 
222 ff.), tend to be of the same emotional tone as 
that of the disposition in which they are called up, 
i.e, painful, depressing ; the melancholic sees only 
the sad, the tragic, the bitter side of things, the 
pain that is suffered, the sins and crimes and follies 
that are committed, not the pleasures, the kind- 
ness, the goodness, that are in things. Hence 
melancholy, whatever its source, has played a 
powerful part in religious movements. It is not 
only that religion and its history furnish the melan- 
choly mind with a cohort of images of the most 
terrifying type, but also that the consciou^ess 
of the suffering self sends it to religion, to the idea 
of sin and its punishment, as the most obvious and 
nearest interpretation ; and, finally, that religion 
offers the only adequate relief and nope of escape. 
Religious melancholy is the subject of one of 
Buxton’s most curious dissertations (pt. iii. sect. iv. 
membrum i.), and James’s Varieties of Reliaious 
Experience, lects. vi. and vii., on ‘The sick Soul,’ 
give a modem presentation. It is there shown how, 
as in Tolstoi’s case, melancholy may be accom- 
panied by a total change in tne estimate of the 
values of things i things that seemed of the utmost 
value before now seem worthless ; they excite no 
emotion or interest whatever ; and a consequence 
of this is that the world, and people, look different 
and are thought of differently — as strange and un- 
real. It is also shown that in a rational being the 
strangeness and change of feeling incite to a search 
for a reason, for an explanation, either directly in 
oneself or in the action of other beings upon one- 
self. Either of these ways may lead to religious 
conversion and relief. 

6. Moroseness.-— The pathologist l^el, in his 
treatise on Mental Alienation, dejpicted melan- 
cholics as of two distinct types— the one filled with 
enthusiasm for art, for literature, for all that is 
great and noble, or, among ordinary people, merely 
pleasant, lively, and affectionate, yet apt to tor- 
ment himself and his neighbours by bursts of anger 
and chimerical suspicions ; the other is the type 
to which the Emperor Tiberius and Louis XI. of 
France belonged — men who are gloomy and taci- 
turn, deeply suspicious of others, fond of solitude. 
Suspicion of others is the dominant mark, with 
cunning and duplicity of the most dishonourable 
and crael kind, which, if power is added, become 
fiercer and less restrained as age increases (P. Finel, 
JjAliMation mental^, Paris, 1809, p, 161). This 
represents with some accuracy the morose type of 
melancholy. Moroseness springs from the disposi- 
tion to regard others as having secret designs upon 
one’s property or life or place, and to avoid them 
in consequence. It involves exteeme self-centring 
and misanthropy. Melancholy is a disease of the 
imaginative, moroseness of the unimaginative 
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mind — the man who does not aspire beyond that 
which he has already attained, the man of narrow 
range of ideas, unable to appreciate the values that 
others place upon things, especially the ideal values. 
Probably the pivot of the morose character is, like 
that of melancholy, fear or anxiety. 

As de Pursac has said of the miser, * It is undoubtedly true 
that from insecuritj^ springs anxiety, and that anxiety becomes 
a torture and a source of trouble for the mind. It has for 
effects the diminution of activity, the development of defen- 
sive tendencies to the detriment of the expansive tendencies, 
the cult of absolute security, and the horror of rish. It is inti- 
mately bound up with inaociability ' (L’A. 2 ?arfce, p. 23). 

This is true also of the insecurity of power ox of 
position, in narrow and selfish characters ; there is 
no sense of the solidarity of the race, even of the 
family ; the morose man sees only the bad side, 
the weaknesses of his neighbours ; he has no sym- 
pathy with or any kind of feeling for others ; he is 
vindictive, and, if opportunity allows, savage, 
brutal, cruel. 

Litbratueb.— -R, Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Oxford, 1621 (by ‘ Democritus Junior ’ ; the author's name was 
subscribed to an ‘ Apologetical Index* at the end of the volume). 
For the history of the theory of the ‘ temperaments * see W. 
Volkmann, Lehrbtichder Psychologies C(5then,1894f., 1. 206 fl. ; 
J. Henle, AnthropologischeVortmge, Bmnswick, 1876, p. 101 fC. ; 
and W. Wundt, Gh'undzilge der physiologischcn Psychologies, 
Leipzig, 1902-03,111 687 ff.; J. Sully, Pessimism: a History 
ana Criticism^, London and New York, 1891 : W. James, The 
Wm to Believe, do. 1897 (‘ Is life worth living?’ p. 32 £P.) ; EUe 
Metchnikoff, Essais optimistes, Paris, 1907 (pt. vii. * Pesi^- 
misme et optimisme’ ; pt. viii. ‘Goethe et Faust*) : P. Janet, 
HAutorncaismepsyehologiqu^P&na, 1889, and Les Obsessions et 
la ^chasthtnie, do. 1903 ; T. S. Clouston, Clinical Lectnires 
on Menial Diseases^, Londom 1898 ; W. James, The Varieties of 
Iteligious Ectperience, New York and Bombay, 1902 ; J. Rogues 
de Fursac, H Avarice, Essai de psychologic morbide, Paris, 
1911 : G. Starring, Mentai Pathology in its Relation to ifomm 
Psy^ology> tr, T. Loveday, London, 1907 ; W, Bevaa Lewis, 
A Text-wok on Mental JHseases, do. 1889. 

J. L. McIntyre. 

MELANESIANS. — x. Extent and limits of 
the subject.— The region of the South Pacific, 
which is called Melanesia, is -well defined, except 
on the western side. The boundary on the east 
lies between Fiji, which is Melanesian, and Samoa, 
which is Polynesian. To the south the Melanesian 
island of New Caledonia is separated by a consider- 
able space of ocean from New Zealand, which is 
Polynesian, as are the small islands of Micronesia 
on the north from the Melanesian Solomon group, 
but to the west the islands of Melanesia overlap 
New Guinea. Some of the inhabitants of that vast 
island are Melanesian, at any rate in language ; 
but, though Melanesians have been called Papuans, 
there can be no doubt that Papua, or New Guinea, 
cannot be placed as a whole m Melaneda. Five 
distinct groups of islands are without question 
Melanesian: (1) the Solomon Islands, vath the 
groups which connect them with New Guinea; 
(2) the Santa Cruz group ; (3) the Banks^ Islands 
and New Hebrides; (4) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands ; and (5) Fiji. 

The first discovery in Melanesia was that of the 
Solomon Islands by Spaniards, under Mendafia, in 
1667. In 1595 the same voyager discovered Santa 
Cruz ; and in 1606 Quiros and Torres discovered 
the New Hebrides and Banks’ Islands. The Dutch 
discovered Fiji in 1643. French voyagers in the 
latter part or the 18th cent., and finally Captain 
! Cook in his second great voyage, completed the 
general survey of all the groups. In the records 
of these passing visits it is vam to seek for infor- 
mation concerning the religion of the natives. The 
discoverers saw what they believed to be temples, 
idols, worship and invocations of devils ; they 
interpreted what they saw, as i^cceeding voyagers 
have done, according to their bwn coimeptions of 
savage hdiefs. It was not missionaries, about 
the middle of the 10th cent., began to live in 
closer intercourse' with the native people and to 
learn their languages that any certain knowledge 
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of Melanesian religion could be gained. The 
following account represents in the main the know- 
ledge which has been gained by the Melanesian 
Mission of the Church of England. The religion 
of the Fijians is considered in another article (see 
Fiji). The account here given has been drawn 
from the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz group, 
the Banks’ Islands, and the Northern New Heb- 
rides. It has been gathered from natives of those 
groups in native language, and much of it has been 
gained from what educated natives have written 
in a native lan^age. Veiy little, however, has 
come from the Western Solomon Islands or the 
Southern New Hebrides ; but there is every reason 
to believe that religious beliefs and practices in 
these islands do not differ considerably from those 
of the central parts of Melanesia. 

2. Basis of Melanesian religion. — From what- 
ever source they may have derived it, the Melanes- 
ians generally nave held the belief that their life 
and actions were carried on in the presence and 
under the influence of a power supenor to that of 
living man. This power, they thought, was all 
about them, attached to outward objects, such as 
stones, and exercised by persons, i.e., either by 
men, alive or dead, or by spirits who never were 
men. This * sense of the Infinite,’ as Max Miiller 
[Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
[HL\ London, 1878, lect. i.) calls it, was tlxe 
foundation of the religious beliefs of the Melanes- 
ians ; the general object of their religious practices 
was to obtain the advantage of this power for 
themselv^. This power is impersonal, and not 
phydcaJ in itself, although it is always put in 
motion by a person; and all remarkable effects 
in nature were thought to be produced by it. 
It is not fixed in anything, but can abide and 
be conveyed in almost anything. Ail spirits, 
beings superior to men, have it ; ghosts of dead 
men generally have it, and so do some living men. 
The most common name for it is niana (o.v.). 
Themethodaby which living men use and &eot 
this power may well be called magical ; the con- 
trolling force lies generally in words contained in 
chanted or muttered charms. If worship is ad- 
dressed to beings who are not living men, and if 
the use of their x-Kiwer is sought from them to do 
good or to do harm, it is because such beings have 
this mancf, the forms of words have efficacy 
because they derive it from the beings which have 
rmna ; a common object, such as a stone, becomes 
efficacious for certam purposes because such a 
^ing gives it mafia power. In this way the in- 
fluence of the unseen power pervades all life. All 
success and all advantage proceed from the favour- 
J-ble exercise of this f?iana ; whatever evil happens 
has been caused by the direction of this power to 
harmful ends, whether by spirits, or ghosts, or 
men. In no case, however, does this power operate, 
except under the direction and control of a person 
— a living man, a ghost, or a spirit. 

3- Objects of worship,— The objects of religious 
worship, therefore, were always persons to whom 
prayer or sacrifice was offered, or in whose names 
charms were recited, with the view of gaining 
sugeniaturai power, or turning it, either directly 
or indirectly, to the advantage of the worshipper, 
these persoi^l objects of worship are either sp&its 
or ghosts. By spirits are meant peraonal beings 
in whom tlm spiritual power already mentioned 
naturally abides, and who never were men ; by 
ghosts are meant the disembodied spirits or souls 
of dead men. To keep these distinct is essential to 
the understanding of Melanesian religion. Natives 
themselves are found to confuse them at times, 
wMe E^opeans are usually content to call all 
gods, or devils. 

(1) A native of the Banks’ Islands, 


where spirits are called vni, wrote the following 
definition ; 

' Whafc is a vtti ? It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than 
a man ; knows things which are out of sight without seeing ; is 
powerful with mance ; has no form to he seen : ar.d -.as no fo i!, 
because it is itself like a soul ’ (see Oodrington, Melanesians, 
p. 123). 

The toui of the Northern New Hebrides is of 
the same nature. Yet such spirits are seen, in 
a shadowy, unsubstantial form; and there are 
many spirits called by the same name to whom 
the definition does not accurately apply, while tlie 
stories concerning them treat them as if they were 
men with superhuman and quasi-magical powers. 
Still the natives steadily maintain that these are 
not, and never were, men. In the Solomon Islands 
beings were believed to exist who were personal, 
yet who had never been men, and who lacked the 
bodily nature of men, but they were very few 
and enjoyed little religious consideration. The 
term which is applied to such beings is also applied 
to some who had undoubtedly existed at some 
time as men. The question arises whether those 
beings, concerning whom stories were told and 
believed in the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides 
which showed them to be like men of more than 
human power and intelligence, should not be 
called gods. Such were Qat in the Banks’ Islands, 
Tagaro, Suqe (in various forms of the names) in 
the New Hebrides, and Lata in Santa Cruz. To 
such as these it would certainly not be improper to 
apply the word 'god.’ But the native word by 
which they are known, such as vui, is applicable 
also to other beings for whom * god ’ is too great a 
name, this category including elves, fairies, name- 
less beings of limited influence whose nature is 
still spiritual, so to speak, not corporeal. To de- 
scribe all these, to distinguish them from dead 
men, the best general term seems ‘ spirit ’ ; and it 
is to these beings that the religion of the New 
Hebrides and Banks’ Islands looks, as possessing 
and wielding mana, the power which must be 
called spiritual, which men have not in themselves, 
and which they seek to obtain for their advantage 
by sacrifices, prayers, and channs. 

(2) Ghosts , — It makes the matter clear if this 
term be used when the beings spoken of are simply 
men wlio are dead in the body while that part of 
them that is not bodily retains activi^ and intelli- 
gence. In the Banks’ Islands and I?ew Hebrides 
the word used is merely ‘dead man,’ such as 
tamate or natmas. In the Solomon Islands a vei*y 
common word in various forms is tindalo. The 
question again occurs whether these should not 
rather be called gods. There are ceiiiainly some 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered, whose 
place and time in human life are forgotten or un- 
known, and whose existence as persons possessed 
of powers far superior to those of living men is 
alone present to the belief of the existing genera- 
tion. Such may not unreasonably be called gods. 
But, whereas in the Eastern groups such beings are 
plainly called * dead men,’ it seems more correct, 
and serves better for clearness, to use an English 
word which shows them once to have been living 
men, and separates them from any 'Such beings as 
are believed never to have belonged to human 
kind. The word ' god * cannot be a translation of 
‘dead man.’ Where, as in the Solomon Idands, a 
distinct name, such as tindalo, is in use, thia ob- 
jection to the. use of the word ‘god’ does not so 
plainly apply. Yet the natives emphatically de- 
clare that every tindalo was once a man, that the 
tindalo is the spirit [tarunga) which once was the 
seat and source of life, int^ligence, and power in a 
man who was then in the body. The living men 
who worship the tindalo regard themselves as 
possessed of that non-corporeal nature which alone 
remains in the dead, and is the seat of the dead 
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man’s superhuman power. They believe that some 
of them have a measure of that power, derived 
by them from the dead. They believe that, when 
they are dead, they will also, it may be, receive a 
great access of this power. The difference which 
they recognize between themselves and the tindalo 
is that they are alive and have but a compara- 
tively small measure of spiritual power. But it 
should be understood that every living man does 
not become a tindalo after death. The large 
majority of men are of no great importance, and 
show no remarkable powers in their lifetime ; alive 
they are nobodies, and such they remain when 
dead. But there are always some living men who 
show qualities which give them success and in- 
fluence. Such success and influence are not ascribed 
by the natives to natural qualities, but to the pos- 
session of that spiritual power which they have 
obtained from the tindalo with whom they live in 
communication. When a great man dies, it is ex- 
pected that he should prove to be a tindalo^ a 
ghost worthy of worship, an effective helper, one 
whose relics will put the living in communication 
with him. Thus, after the death of Ganindo, a 
chief, a famous fighting man of Florida, his name 
was invoked and a sign of his power sought from 
him. On proof of this power a shrine was built 
for him, his head, his tools, and his weapons were 
preserved in it, and sacrifices with invocation were 
offered to him there. Such a one might, indeed, 
appear to European visitors to be a god ; but to 
tne natives of the place, who now w'orsnipj^d him, 
and among whom he had lived as one of them- 
selves, it was his ghost, in the common English 
sense of the term, who was among them. 

Again, the question may arise whether this is 
not the worship of ancestors. The ghost of a 
dead man, however, who was well remembered in 
the flesh, and who was often, no doubt, younger 
in years than some of his worshippers, is not 
an^ ancestor. The natural tendency is, as new 
objects of worship of this character arise, and 
as one great man after another dies, to neglect 
and desert the ghosts and their shrines of the past | 
generation, while the newer wonders and powers : 
attract faith and veneration to new ghosts and 
shrines. As the object of worship thus became 
more of an ancestor, he was less an object of 
worship. But certainly there are some concerning 
whose time and place of life the natives profess 
themselves to be ignorant, but whose names, such 
as Daula and Hauri in Florida, are known to all, 
and who are now universally believed to be very 

B owerful tindodo, though in ancient times they 
ved in human form on the island. These may 
be called ancestors, and they are worshipped, but 
not as ancestors. 

The personal beings towards whom the religion 
of the Melanesians turns, with the view of obtain- 
ing their mana for aid in the pursuits, dangers, 
and diflaculties of life, are thus spirits and ghosts ; 
and it is remarkable that the Melanesians are 
thus divided by their religious practices into 
two groups. In the Western group, as in the 
Solomon Islands, there is a belief in spirits who 
never were men, but worship is directed to the 
ghosts of the dead ; in the Eastern group, as in 
the Northern New Hebrides, the ghosts of the 
dead have indeed an important place, but worship 
is in the main addressed to spirits who have never 
been men. And in the arts of life and in the 
advance from savagery towards civilization, the 
Solomon Islander who wor^ips ghosts certainly 
ranks before the New Hebrides man who worships 
spirits. . . 

4. Prayers.-^The Melanesian native, believing 
himself surrounded with unseen persons who can 
help him, naturally calls upou them in distress, 


just as he called upon his father as a child. Such 
appeals are not prayers according to the mean- 
ing of the various native words which would be 
translated ‘prayer’ in English. Prayers in the 
native sense are forms of words ; and, strictly 
speaking, they are formulas which are known only 
to some, and which have in themselves a certain 
efficacy and even compelling force. It may be 
said that exclamatory appeals in case of danger 
at sea and in the extremity of sickness are prayers 
in a true sense of the term, which yet to the 
native are not strictly prayers, because they have 
ublic utterance and an elastic form. A man in 
anger by the sea may call on his father, grand- 
father, or some ancestor to still the storm, lighten 
the canoe, and bring it to the shore ; when fishing 
he may beg for success, and when successful may 
thank his helper. But in such cases a formula, if 
one were knovm, would always be preferred, and 
that would be a prayer in the native sense of the 
word. Charms, muttered or sung under the breath 
for magical purposes and in the treatment of sick- 
ness, are easily distinguished ; but it must be said 
that in Florida, an important centre of Christian 
teaching in the Solomon Islands, the word used for 
Christian prayer is taken from these charms. 

It is remarkable that in the Banks’ Islands and 
the Northern New Hebrides, where spirits have 
a more important place in native religion than 
ghosts, all prayer must be addressed to the ghost of 
a dead person. Indeed, every proper form begins 
with the word tataro, which is, no doubt, a word 
meaning ‘ghost.’ It is true that in danger at sea 
a man will call on dead friends to help him, but 
this is not a true pr^er (tataro) because no for- 
mula is employed. It is also true that men in 
danger call on spirits, either with or without a 
formula ; but neither is a true tataro^ since it is 
not addressed to ghosts. Many forms of words, 
moreover, which are true tataro prayers, are for- 
mulas for cursing as well as for petition. Such are 
used when a man throws a bit of his food ^ide 
before eating, and pours a libation before drinking 
hava, or when he pours water into an oven^ since 
in them he asks for benefits to himself and mischief 
to his enemies. A tcdaro prayer is a spell ; a call 
for help in danger is a cry. 

5. Sacrifices. — ^There can be little doubt that 
sacrifices properly so called have a place in Melan- 
esian reli^on. One simple form is probably uni- 
versal. A fragment of food ready to be eaten, a bit 
of betel-nut, and a few drops of ham poured as a 
libation are offered at a common meal as the share 
of departed friends, who are often called by name, 
or as a memorial of them with which they will 
be gratified. This is accompanied with a prayer. 
With the same feeling of regard for the dead, food 
is laid on a grave or before a* memorial image, and 
is then left to decay, or, as at Santa Cruz, is taken 
away and eaten by those who have made the offer- 
ing. In a certain sense, no doubt, the dead are 
thought to eat the food. Yet the natives do not 
apply to these offerings the words which connote 
sacrifices in the strict sense of the term. In the 
Western Islands the offerings in sacrifices are made 
to ghosts and consumed by fire as well as eaten ; 
in tlie Eastern groups they are made to spiritj^^and 
there is no sacnficial fire or meal. In the former 
nothing is offered but food; in .the" latter native 
money has a conspicuous place. , 

{ 1 ) In the Solomon Islands, — A sacrifice in San 
Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, has been 
thus described in writing by a native of the place : 

* In my oountry they think ghosts are man^, very many 
indeed, some very- powerfnl, some not, !Ehere is one who is 
princip^ in war ; tbV one is truly mighty and strong. When 
our people wish to fight with any other j^ace, the chief men of 
the village and the .sacrlficers, and the old men, and the men 
.elder younger, assemble in the place sacred to this ghost; 
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and liis name is Harumae. Wlien thej^ are thus assembled to 
sacrifice, the chief sacriflcer g-oes and takes a pig. . . . The pig 
is killed (strangled), not by the chief sacriflcer, but by those 
whom he chooses to assist him, near the sacred place. Then 
they cut it up ; they take great care of the blood lest it should 
fall upon the ground ; they bring a bowl and set the pig in it, 
and when the i»ig is cut up the blood runs down into this. When 
the cutting up is finished, the chief sacriflcer takes a bit of flesh 
from the pig, and he takes a cocoa-nut shell and dips up some 
of the blood. Then he takes the blood and the hit of flesh and 
enters into the shrine, and calls that ghost and says, Harumae ! 
Chief in war 1 we sacrifice to you with tliis pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place ; and whatsoever we shall carry 
away shall be yours, and we also will be yours.” Then he burns 
the bit of flesh in a fire upon a stone, and pours down the blood 
upon the fire. Then the fire blazes up greatly to the roof, and 
the house is full of the smell of pig, a sign that the ghost has 
heard. But when the saerificer went in he did not go boldly, 
but with awe ; and this is the sign of it : as he goes into the 
holy house he puts away his bag, and washes his hands 
thoroughly, to show that the ghost shall not reject him with 
disgust ’ (Oodrington, p. 129 f.). 

The pig thus sacrificed was eaten by the wor- 
shippers, When this account was written, the older 
people well remembered Harumae as a living chief. 

In the neighbouring island of Mala a native 
gives the names of seven kinds of sacrifice. (1) A 
man returning from a voyage puts food before the 
case which contains the relics of his father. (2) In 
sickness, or where failure of a crop shows that 
some ghost has been offended, a pig is offered as a 
substitute for the man whom tlie offended ghost 
is plaguing, and is strangled and burned whole on 
the stones of a sacred place, together with mixed 
food. The sacriflcer calls aloud upon the offended 
ghost and upon many others, and sets a bit of the 
food which lie has left nnbumed before the relic 
case of the dead man to whose ghost the pig was 
offered. (3) To ‘ clear the soul, ’ a pig or dog is killed 
and cooked ; the sacriflcer calls upon the ghost hy 
name to clear away the mischief, and throws the 
sacrifice into the sea or sets it in the place sacred 
to the ghost invoked. (4) This is performed in the 
house of the sick person who is to benefit by it. 
A pig or dog is cooked and cut up ; the names of 
the dead members of the family to which the 
ghost to be propitiated belonged are called out, 
with a petition to each on beh^f of the sick man ; 
the sacrificed animal is eaten by the males who are 
present. (5) (6) (7) are sacrifices of firstfmits — 
yams, fl;dng-fish, and canarium nuts — which are 
presented as food to the ghost concerned, with the 
invocation of his name, and set in a sacred place. 

In Florida and Ysabel, both belonging to the 
Solomon group, sacrifice is of the same character. 
There are those who know, having been taught by 
their fathers or mother’s brothers, how to approach 
the powerful ghosts of the dead, some of whom 
were the objects of a more public and some of a 
more particular worship. Such a ghost of worship, 
called a tindalo, had his shrine in which his relics 
were preserved. The officiating saerificer is said 
to ‘ throw the sacrifice.’ A certain tindalo, whose 
worship and influence are not local, is called 
Manoga. A native writes : 

*He who throws the sacrifice when he invokes this tindalo 
heaves the oflerinp: round about, and calls him, first to the East 
where rises the sun, sajing, “ If thou dwellest in the East, 
where rises the sun, Mano^ ! come hither and eat thy mashed 
food.” Then turning he lifte it towards where sets the sun, and 
says, “ If thou dwelleet in the West, where sets the sun, Manoga I 
come hither and eat thy food.” There is not a quarter towards 
which he does not lift it ujp. And. when he has finished lifting 
it he says, “If thou dwellest in heaven above, Manoga I come 
hither and eat thy food. If thou dwellest in the Pleiades or in 
Orlon*s belt ; if below in Turivatu ; if in the distant sea : if on 
high in the sun or in the moon ; if thou dwellest inland or by 
the^shore, Manoga I come hither and eat thy food ” ’ (Oodrington, 

Whether, as in this case, the offering be vege- 
table food or whether it be a pig, a piece is con- 
sumed in tlie fire within the shrine, and the people 
.mthopt partake of the sacrificial food. In these 
islands, moreover, the sacrifice of the firstfruits 
must .precede tiie general use of the products of 
eaph season; ' 


Human sacrifices were occasionally made, and 
such were thought most effectual for the propitia- 
tion of an offended ghost. In this case the victim 
was not eaten by the assistants as when a pig was 
offered ; but a piece of flesh was burned for the 
ghost’s portion, and bits were eaten by young men 
to get fighting power, and by the saerificer who 
had made the offering. 

In the island of Santa Cruz the flesh of pigs or 
vegetable food is placed before the stock of wood 
that represents a person recently deceased for him 
to eat ; feather-money and betel-nuts are laid out for 
ghosts, and food is thrown to them at sea. These 
are distinctly offered for the ghost to eat or use, 
hut they are soon taken up and disposed of by the 
offerers as common things. Such offerings resemble 
those of food laid on graves or at the foot of an 
image in the Solomon Islands, which would not 
there have the name of sacrifices ; but the full 
sacrifices of the Solomon Islands, as has been 
shown, have the sacrificial characteristics of inter- 
cession, propitiation, substitution, and a common 
meal. 

(2) In Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides . — To 
offerings here, no doubt, the name of sacrifice is far 
less properly applied, and yet it is almost neces- 
sary to employ it. The offerings are made in 
almost all cases to spirits, but in some cases to the 
gliosta of dead men. The offering is generally 
native money ; nothing is killed or burned, nothing 
eaten ; and the offering is laid upon a stone, cast 
into water, or scattered upon a snake or some other 
creature, the stone, the creature, or the sacred 
spot being chosen because of its connexion with 
the ^irit who is to be conciliated or from whom 
benefits are sought. Access to the spirit is to be 
obtained throu^i the sacred object j out the com- 
mon worshipper or suppliant cannot obtain this 
access by himself, and is consequently obliged to 
use the services of a go-between who knows the 
stone or whatever it may be and through it is 
able to know and to approach the spirit. The 
worshipper generally gives native money to the 
‘owner, as he is cafied, of the sacred object, 
who then gives a little money to the spirit, and 
perhaps pours the juice of a young coco-nut on the 
stone, while he makes his request on behalf of his 
client. There is thus an intercession, a propitia- 
tion, an offering of what the suppliant values and 
the spirit has pleasure in receiving. So far it is 
a religious action of a sacrificial character, and 
is distinct from prayer. In the New Hehiides, 
besides similar sacrifices to spirits, offerings are 
made to the ghosts of powerful men lately deceased, 
either at their graves or in the places which they 
haunt. Men who know these and have access to 
them take mats, food, and pigs (living or cooked) 
to the sacred place, and leave, or profess to leave, 
them there. Nowhere in these islands is there an 
order of men who can be called priests. The 
knowledge of the spirits and of the objects through 
which access to them can be obtained is open to 
all, and is possessed by many. Most of iffiose who 
possess it nave received it secretly from their 
fathers or elder relatives,^ but many have found it 
by happy accident for themselves, and have proved 
their connexion with the spirit by the success of 
their ministrations. 

6. Sacred places and objects.-— The sanctity 
which belongs to such stones or sacred spote as 
have been mentioned in connexion with sacrifice 
has, of course, a religious character. Native life 
in Melanesia is, for the most part, in continual 
contact with the proliibitions and restrictions 
which belong to this religious feeling. Tlie 
sacred character of the object, whatever it may 
be, is derived from one of two causes : it may lie in 
the nature and associations of the thing itself, or 
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it majr be conferred by men who have the manay 
the spiritual power, to confer it. It may be said, 
generally speaking, that among these sacred ob- 
jects there are no idols, in the strict sense of the 
term. It is true that images are made more or less 
in all quarters to represent the dead, being set up 
as memorials at funeral feasts, in burial-places, in 
canoe houses, and in places of general assembly. 
They are treated with respect ; offerings of food are 
made, and other valuable things are occasionally 
laid before themj but the images are memorials 
of men deceased, likenesses to some extent, and 
representations ; they are not worshipped, and are 
sacred only because of what they represent. 

(1) —Sacred places almost always have 
stones in them. The presence of certain stones 
gives sanctity to the place in which they naturally 
lie ; and, when a place has for other reasons be- 
come sacred, stones which have that character are 
brought and placed there. Here again recurs the 
important distinction between spirits and ghosts. 
The stones of the burial-place of a powerfS man 
receive Tnana from him, or a man who had Tmna 
is buried near sacred stones, thus connecting the 
ghost and the stone. In other cases, the stone is 
believed to have such a relation to a spirit, who 
never was a living man, that it acquires a mysteri- 
ous quality, and becomes the means by which the 
man w^ho has the knowledge of the stone can have 
access to the spirit. Many sacred stones then are 
sepulchral, and this is usually the case in the 
Solomon Mands. The sacrifices already described 
are offered upon stones. A stone is also frequently 
sacred in the Eastern Islands because a vui (spirit) 
belongs to it. In this group stones may be divided 
into those that naturally lie where they are rever- 
enced and those which have mana aerived for 
various reasons firom a spirit, and which are carried 
about and used for various purposes, and as amulets. 
The natives emphatically deny that the connexion 
between stones and spirits is like that which exists 
between the soul and body of man. Certain stones 
are kept in houses to protect them from thieves j 
and, if the shadow of a man falls on one of these, 
the ghost belonging to it is said to draw out his life 
and eat it. It has been supposed that the ghost 
which consumes the man’s life must correspond in 
the stone to the soul in a living man; but the 
natives do not believe that the ghost dwells in the 
stone, but by it or, as they say, at it ; they regard 
the stone as the instrument used by the smrit, 
which is able to lay hold on the man by the medium 
of his shadow. 

(2) Trees^ streams^ and Uvinj^ creatwes, — ^Trees 
are sacred because they ^ow in a sacred place, of 
because they have a sacr^ snake, that haunts 
them. Some have a certain inherent awe attach- 
ing to their kind. The natives deny that they 
ever regarded a tree as having anything like 
a spirit of its own corresponding to the soul or 
anirmcs of man. Streams, or rather pools, are 
sacred as the haunts of ghosts in the Western, and 
of spirits in the Eastern groups. The reflexion of a 
man’s face upon such water gives the ghost or 
spirit the hold upon the man’s soul by which it 
can be drawn out and its life destroyed. Among 
living creatures which are sacred, sharks have a 
conspicuous place. If one of remarkable size or 
colour haunts a shore or rock in the Solomon 
Islands, it is taken to be some one’s ghost, and 
the name of the deceased is given to it. Before 
his death a man will give out that he will enter 
into a shark. In both cases it is well understood 
that the shark to . which the ghost has betaken 
himself was, before it was thus occupied, a common 
shark ; but, now that he is in it, the place where 
the man lived is visited by the fish, and the neigh- 
bours and relatives of the deceased respect and 


feed it. A spirit, known to some one who sacri- 
fices for it, can, in like manner, be introduced in 
the Banks’ Islands into a shark, which thus 
becomes familiar. In the Solomon Islands a 
crocodile may be a tindalo, since the ghost of a 
recent ancestor may possibly have entered it, or 
may he known to nave entered it. Almost 
any living creature that haunts a house, garden, 
or vUlage may well be regarded as conveying a 
ghost. Among birds the frigate-bird is conspicu- 
ous for its sacred character in the Solomon Is- 
lands ; the ghosts of deceased men of importance 
find their abode in them, and indeed ancient 
and widely venerated tindcdos dwell in them. In 
all the groups there is something sacred about 
kingfishers. Snakes receive a certain venera- 
tion wherever they are found in a sacred place. 
The original female spirit, that never was a 
human being, believed m San Cristoval to have 
had the form of a snake, has given a sacred 
character to all snakes as her representatives. In 
the Banks’ Islands, and still more in the New 
Hebrides, snakes with which certain vui associate 
themselves, and which therefore have much mana^ 
are worshipped and receive offerings of money in 
sacred places. One amphibious snake is firmly 
believea to appear in human form to tempt a 
young man or woman. 

Is, then, the religion of the Melanesians alto- 
gether an animistic religion ? Nowhere does there 
appear to be a belief in a spirit which animates 
any natural object, tree, waterfall, storm, stone, 
bird, or fish, so as to be to it what the soul of a 
man, as they conceive it, is to his body, or, in 
other words, so as to be the spirit of the object. 
The natives certainly deny that they hold any 
such belief ; but they believe that the spirit of a 
man deceased, or a spirit never a man at all, 
abides near and with the object, which by this 
association receives supernatural power, and be- 
comes the vehicle of such power for the purposes 
of those who loiow how to ootain it. 

7. Magic and charms. — The belief in magic 
and the use of magic and ch{u:ms do not perhaps 
properly belong to religion ; but among Melan- 
esians it is hardly possible to omit this subject. 
The foundation of religion is the belief in the 
surrounding presence of a power greater than that 
of man ; and in great part the practice of religion 
comes to be the method by which this power can 
be turned by men to their own purposes. The 
natives recognize, on the whole, a regular course 
of nature in the greater movements of things 
which affect their Hves, but at every point they 
come in touch with what they take to be the. 
exercise by men of the jjower which they derive 
from either ghosts hr spirits. By means of this 
power, men who know the proper formula and rite 
can make rain or sunshine, wind or calm, cause 
sickness or remove it, know what is beyond the 
reach of common knowledge, bring good luck and 
prosperity, or blast and curse. No man has this 

ower of himself, but derives it from a personal 

eing, the ghost of a man deceased, or a spirit of a 
nature [which is not human. By charms (certain 
forms of words muttered or chanted, which contain 
the names of the beings from whom the power is 
derived) this power becomes associated with the 
objects through which the power is to pass. These 
things are personal relics, such as hair or teeth^ 
remains of food, herbs and leaves, bones of dead 
men, and stones of unusual shape. Through these 
objects wizards, doctors, . weather-mongers, pro- 
phets, diviners, and; dreamers do their work. 
There is no distinct order of magicians or medi- 
cine-men, just as there is no separate order of 
priests ; the knowledge of one or more branches of 
the craft is handed down from father to son, from 
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uncle to sister’s son, or, it may be, is bought and 
sold. Many men may be said to make a profession 
of magic, and to get property and influence there- 
by. A man cannot, it may be said, be a chief 
without a belief that he possesses this super- 
natural power. There is no doubt that those who 
exercise these arts really believe that a power 
resides in them, though, indeed, they are conscious 
of a good deal of deceit. 

A great part of this is sympathetic magic, 
and seems to the people to nave reason in it. 
The failure of some charm or of some magician 
does not discredit charms or magic, since the 
failure is due to the counteraction of another and 
stronger charm ; and one doctor who has failed 
has been, secretly or openly, opposed by another 
who has on his side a more powerful ghost or 
spirit. Thus the people were at every turn in 
contact with the unseen world and its powers, and 
in this religion was certainly at work. It is not 
necessary to go into this subject in any detail. 
With regard to sickness, it is often said that 
savages do not believe that any one is naturally 
sick. That is not the case in Melanesia, in the 
case of such troubles as fever and ague ; but any 
serious illness is believed to be caused by ghosts 
or spirits ; and the more important the patient is 
the more reasonable it seems to ascribe his sick- 
ness to some ghost or spirit whom he has offended, 
or to the witchcraft of some enemy. It is not 
common to ascribe sickness to a spirit in those 
groups where spirits have so great a place in the 
religious regard of the pe^le. There it is the 
ghosts of the dead who inflict sickness, and can 
be induced to remove it; for there is a certain 
malignity belonging to the dead, who dislike to 
see men well ana living ; a man who was powerful 
and malevolent when alive is more dangerous than 
ever when dead, because all human powers which 
are not merely bodily are believed to be enhanced 
by death. So, whether to cause sickness or to 
remove it, the doctor by his charms brings in the 
power of the dead. A wizard is paid by a man’s 
enemy to bring the malignant influence of the 
dead upon him ; he or his friends pay another to 
bring the power of other dead men to counteract 
the first and to save the endangered life; the 
lizard who is the more powerful— who has oh his 
side the more or the stronger ghosts — ^will prevail, 
and the sick man will live or die accordingly. 
Two p^ies of such hostile ghosts are believed in 
San Cristoval to fight the battle out with ghostly 
spears. All success and prosperity in life, as well 
as health and strength, are held to depend on the 
spiritual power obtained by charms or resident 
in objects ivhich are used with charms ; the 
Melanesian in all his employments and enterprises 
depends upon unseen assistance, and a religious 
character is thus given to all his life. 

8. Tabu. — This word, commonly tapu or tamhi 
in the islands of Melanesia now under con- 
sideration, and established as an English term, 
was taken from the islands of Polynesia. In 
Melanesia the belief prevails, clearly marked by 
the use of distinct words in some islands, that an 
awful and, so to speak, religious character can be 
imposed on places, things, and actions by men 
who have the mana to do it. A place, 
which a powerful man has been buried, . where 
a ghost has been seen, which a spirit haunts, is 
holy and awful of itself, never, to he lightly 
invaded or used for common purposes. But a man 
who has the proper power can tabu a place as he 
^00^, and can forbid approach to it and common 
blTt. Behind the man who exercises this 
power , is :^ie ghost of the dead or the spirit whose 
mad has. . Tahu implies a curse. A 
emet ww , whid something under a penalty. To 


all appearance it is as a chief that he forbids, and 
as or a chief that his prohibition is respected ; but 
in fact the sanction comes from the ghost or spirit 
behind him. If a common man assumes the po'wer 
to tabu, as he may and somethnes does, he runs a 
serious risk ; but if, on the other hand, he forbids 
the gathering of ceHain fruit, and sets his mark 
upon it, and then, as often naturally happens, some 
one who has disregarded his prohibition and taken 
the fruit falls ill or dies, this is at once a clear proof 
that the tabu is real, and any future prohibition 
made by him will be respected. Thus to a con- 
siderable degree, in the Banks’ Islands at least, 
men of no great conseq^uence, as well as the 
societies which are there so numerous, set marks 
of prohibition which meet with respect. Every 
such prohibition rests upon an unseen power; 
there is in it no moral sanction, but there is the 
consciousness of the presence of the unseen which 
certainly works much for morality. What is 
wrong in itself is by no means always tabu ; but 
what is tabu is very often what the natives 
recognize as wrong in itself. For it must not be 
supposed that MSanesians know no moral dis- 
tinction of right and wrong. Disobedience to 
arents, imkindness to the weak and sick, are no 
oubt common, but there is a general feeling, both 
strong and marked, that it is right to respect and 
love parents, and wrong to be unkind. Neighbours 
will carry food to the sick whose friends neglect 
them, and very plainly express their blame. Imose 
who lie freely upon occasion respect truthfulness, 
and s^ that; it is bad to tell lies. 

p, Totemism. — If totems, properly so called, 
exist among Melanesians, they must be considered 
in treating their religion. A totem is defined by 
J. G. Frazer (Totenusm and Esbogam.%j^ London, 
1910, i. 3 f., 8) as being * a class of material objects 
which a savage regards with superstitious respect, 
believing that there exists between him and ever}’’ 
member of the class an intimate and altogether 
special relation.’ The relation between a man 
and his totem has partly a religious and partly 
a social character. It is held that * the members 
of a totem clan call themselves by the name of 
their totem, and commonly believe that they are 
actually descended from it.’ Each one, moreover, 
‘ believing himself to be descended from, and there- 
fore akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats 
it with respect. If it is an animal he will not, as 
a rule, kill or eat it.’ 

(1) Florida, in the Solomon Islands, where the 
native system as it is understood by themselves 
has been carefully explained by natives of some 
education, affords probably the best field for con- 
sideration of the siibject. The people are divided 
into six exogamous kindreds, called each 

with its distinguishing name, descent following 
the mother. Two of these kindreds are named 
from living creatures, a sea -eagle and a crab. 
Each of the six has some object which its mem- 
bers must avoid, and which they must abstain 
from eating, touching, approaching, or beholding. 
This is the mlmto of the In one case, and 

one case only, this nmhuto is the living creature 
from which the kin takes its name. . The Kakaii 
kin may not eat the kaJkau crab, and that crab 
might accordingly be regarded as the totem of 
that Crab kindred. But, the other kin which 
takes its name from a living creature, the Eagle 
kindred, is quite at liberty to kill or eat that 
bird ; it, therefore, cannot be the totem of that 
kin. Again, a member of the Eagle kindred may 
not eat the common fruit pigeon, which is his 
mbuto, and would say that the pigeon was his 
ancestor. Here, then, the pigeon appears as the 
totem of the Eagle kin ; they cannot eat it ; it is 
their ancestor. But was a pigeon their ancestor 
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in the sense that they are descended from it? 
Decidedly not. It was a human ancestor who 
associated himself with the pigeon; the pigeon 
represents the dead man, the pigeon is a tindalot 
a dead man of power. A native writes : 

‘ We believe these tindalo to have been once living men ; and 
pometlvlng that was with them, or with which they had to do, 
has become a thing forbidden, tamhu^ and a thing aboininable, 
mhuto^ to those to whom the tindalo (once a living man) 
belongs ’ (Codiington, p. 31 f.). 

That is to say, the pigeon represents the human 

cestor ; the man begat the generations of his 
kindred before be died and entered into a pigeon. 
The pigeon is not truly an ancestor, nor is it truly 
a totem. The native writer goes on to give the 
example of another kindred which avoids the giant 
claha, the traditional ancestor of which harm ted a 
certain beach. That ghostly ancestor is repre- 
sented by the clam on that beach, and a native 
will say that the clam is his ancestor, but without 
meaning more than he means when he says that 
an ancient weapon in a shrine is a dead chief, a 
tindalo t that is, belongs to him. 

(2) In another of the Solomon Islands, Ulawa, 
not long ago the people would not eat the fruit 
of the banana, and had ceased to plant the tree. 
The elder natives would give to the fruit the name 
of a powerful man w-hoin they remembered living, 
and say that tliey could not eat him, thus account- 
ing for their avoidance of the banana as food. 
The explanation was that this man, before his 
death, announced that after death he would be 
in banana fruit, and that they were not to eat it. 
Soon he would have been an ancestor, the banana 
would be an ancestor, while clearly there was no 
descent fi:om a banana in the belief of the people. 
This, then, is no totem, though it may illustrate 
the origin of totems. 

(3) In the New Hebrides, in Aurora Island, there 
is a family named after the octopus. They do not 
call the octopus their ancestor, and they freely eat 
it ; but their connexion mth it is so intimate that 
a member of the family would go to the reef with 
a fisherman, call out nis own name, and say that 
he wanted octopus, and then plenty would be taken. 
This, again, seems to approach totemism. 

(4) In the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides, 
however, there is what comes very near to the 
‘individual totem,’ Some men, not all, in Mota 
conceived that they had a ^culiar connexion with 
a living creature, or it might be a stone, which 
had been found, either after search or unexpec- 
tedly, in some singular manner. If this was a 
living thing, the life of the man was bound up 
with its life; if an inanimate object, the man^ 
health depended on its being unbroken and secure. 
A man would say that he had his origin in some- 
thing that had presented itself to him. In Aurora 
also, in the New Hebrides, a woman dreams or 
fancies that there is something— -e.y,, a coeo-nnt 
—which has a particular relation to her unborn 
child, and this tne child hereafter must never eat. 

10. Societies, mysteries, and dances. — (1) 
Societies . — A very conspicuous feature of native 
life in the Torres Islands, Banks’ Islands, and New 
Hebrides is the universal presence in those groups 
of a society, called by some form of the name 
supwe.^ There are, or were, certain objects com- 
monly in view which, at first sight, could not fail to 
connect this with the religion of the people. The 
visitor to a village would see platforms built up 
with stones, with high, pointed, shrme-like little 
edifices upon them, within which were the embers 
of a fire below and images in human form above. 
If he hit upon a festival, he would see such images 
carried in the daince. But such appearances show, 
as a matter of fact, nothing else than the presence 
of' this society, sinee they are merely the hearth 
and the emblems of the men of high rank in the 


supwCt «tn institution which is entirely social, and 
has no religious character. To gain advance^ and 
distinction in it requires, no doubt, the spiritual 
power of 7mnai as does every other form of suc- 
cess, and so sacrifices, prayers, and charms are 
used ; and doubtless the sn;pwe is under the sanc- 
tion of tabu. It is also true that a man’s position 
after death is believed to depend in some measure 
on his rank and his liberality in this society. But 
the account of it cannot come under the head of 
religion. 

(2) Mysteries.— A religious character attaches 
much more truly to the mysteries, the mysterious 
secret societies which hold an important place in 
native life in the Solomon Islands and in the jEastem 
gToups. The lodges of these societies appear to 
visitors to be temples and seats of religious wor- 
ship ; the images within them seem to be idols. 
The mysteries are closely fenced by a strict initia- 
tion, and a rigid tabu guards them; to those 
outside the secret and unapproachable retreats the 
mysterious sounds and the appearance of the mem- 
bers in strange disguise convey a truly religious 
awe. In fact, the mysteries are professedly methods 
of communion with the dead, the ghosts which 
are everywhere, more or less, objects of religious 
worship. In the Banks’ Islands the name of the 
mysteries was simply ‘ the Ghosts.’ Yet, although 
within the mysterious precincts the ordinary forms 
of sacrifices and prayers were carried on to gain 
the assistance of the dead and communion with 
them, there was no esoteric article of belief made 
known and no secret form of worship practised. 
There were no forms of worship peculiar to the 
society, no objects of worship of a kind unknown 
to those without. , There was no ‘making of young 
men,* no initiation without which the native could 
not take his place among his people. The women 
and the children, perhaps, really believed that what 
they saw and heard was ghostly, but many an 
accident betrayed the neighbour in disguise ; and 
the neophyte, when introduced into the sacred 
place, found himself in the company of his fellows 
of daily life. Still, since the presence of the dead 
was professed and believed, and since so much of 
the religion of the Melanesians, particularly in the 
Solomon Islands, was concerned with the ghosts 
of the dead, it is true that these secret societies 
and mysteries belong to the religion of the people. 

(3) Dances . — This is by no means the case with 
dances. All the societies have their dances, which 
are part of the mysteries, and which it is the first 
task of the neophyte to learn. But there are dances 
everywhere in the public life of the people which, 
however difficult, all boys and young men desire 
to learn, and have to learn in secret before they 
can perform them at the feasts. The ghosts in 
Hades, in their shadoAvy life, dance as living men 
do. Visitors are too apt to speak of ‘ devil dances ’ 
and ‘devil grounds’; but it may be said to be 
certain that dances, as such, have no religious 
or superstitious character in Melanesia. 

II. Creation, cosmogony. — The consciousness 
of the relation of men to a creator is commonly 
accepted as a chief ground of natural relimon. 
Consequently, when natives are asked (perhaps 
very imperfectly) who made them and the things 
around them, and they give the name, of the 
maker to whom their origin is ascribed, they 
are thought to name their creator ; and it. is 
assumed that this creator is ihe chief object of 
their worship. Thus Qat, under the name Ikb'at, 
was thought at first to be the chief ddty at Mota ; 
and the name of the supposed creator has else- 
where been taken as the .name of God. But 
creation, the making of men and things, is by no 
means a proof of very great, power, or a ground 
for great reverence, among Melanesian peo^e. It 
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may almost be said that relation to a creator has 
no religious influence at all, though reference to 
Qat as the maker of men is made in correcting 
children in the Banks’ Island. The existence of 
the world, as the natives conceived of it, and the 
course of all the great movements of nature, are 
quite independent of that creative power which 
was ascribed to certain spirits. The makers were 
spirits. In the Solomon Islands the belief in 
Kahausibware is characteristic. She was a female 
spirit in the shape of a snake ; she made men, 
pigs, coco-nuts, fruit-trees, and food in San Cris- 
toval j death had not yet appeared. There was a 
woman who had a child. The snake strangled the 
child ; the mother chopped the snake in pieces j 
thenceforward all good things changed to worse, 
and death began. Eespect is shown to snakes as 
the progeny or representatives of this female spirit, 
but she cannot be said to be worshipped. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides, as 
has been stated before, spirits are the principal 
objects of worship, and they are also believed to 
have had much to do with the fashioning of the 
world of man. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
they are by no means held to be originators ; they 
came themselves into a world existing under cir- 
cumstances such as those in which men now live, 
where there were houses and canoes, weapons and 
ornaments, fruits and gardens. In the Banks’ 
Islands Qat held the himiest place. He was bom 
the eldest of twelve brothers, who dwelt in a village 
in Vanua Lava. There Qat began to make men, 
pigs, trees, rocks, as the fancy took him, in a land 
which already existed. His chief assistant in his 
work was another spirit (vui) named Marawa 
(‘spider’); his brothers envied and thwarted him; 
when he made a wife for himself, they tried to 
kill him ; he instructed them and played tricks on 
them. There were other spirits in the world when 
he was bom, some enemies whom he had to over- 
come. From one of these spirits, dwelling in 
another group, named Night, he bought the night 
to relieve the tedium of perpetual dayli&t. 
Finally, when the world Was settled and furnished, 
he made a canoe in the middle of the island of 
Santa Maria, where now is the great lake, col- 
lected his w^e and brothers and living creatures 
into it, and in a flood caused by a deluge of rain 
was carried out into the sea and disappeared. The 
people believed that the best of everything was 
^ken away by Qat, and looked for nis return. 
Though no longer visible, he still controlled to a 
great extent the forces of nature, and he heard 
and^ answered the cries of men. In a way the 
natives looked upon him as an ancestor as well 
as their creator, out they were emphatic in their 
assertion that he was never a man himself; he 
was a spirit, a vui, of a nature diflerent from that 
of man ; and, because a spirit, he was master of 
all magic power, and full of that maTia which was 
at work in all around. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to take him very senouiy or allow 
divine rank, even though he is the central figure 
in the origin of things and his influence is present 
and effective. In tne New Hebrides nearest to 
i^e Banks’ Islands T^aro takes the place of Qat. 
He is no doubt the Tangaroa of Polynesia. He 
made things as Qat did ; he had Ms brothers, ten 
of them, and there was another, Supwe, who 
thwarted Tagaro and made things wrong. Tagaro 
also went back to heaven. In other islands 
Supwe appears as the oMef of this band of great 
spirits. In Santa Cruz, Lata corresponds, but not 
very closely, to Qat and Tagaro, since he also made 
men ^d animals. 

; greats spirits are named and known as 

mqividi^ persons. Besides these, in all the islands 
.ar^'Spirifea:injiui]aerable and unnamed. These are 


they whose representative form is very often a 
stone, who haunt the places which their presence 
makes sacred, who associate themselves with 
snakes, sharl^, birds, and the various things 
through which men can communicate with them 
and draw from them the spiritual power from 
which comes all manner of success in life, and 
which can be turned to injury as well as succour. 
It may safely be said that these spirits were not 
malignant beings, though they were spiteful at 
times and were willing to do mischief to the 
enemies of their worshippers. The multitude of 
beings who in the Solomon Islands have power 
in storms, rain, drought, calms, and especially in 
the growth of food — the vigona, hi*ona^ and others — 
seem to belong rather to the order of spirits than 
to that of the ghosts of the dead, and such they 
are acknowledged to be, though the natives speak 
of them as ghosts. 

Thus the world of the Melanesians was populous 
with living beings, visible and invisible, with men, 
with the ghosts of the dead, with spirits great and 
small; and pervading and surrounding all was a 
power which belonged to all spirits, to the dead 
as such, and to many men ; all these could direct 
it and employ it, and it was everywhere at hand. 
The world so inhabited was bounded to the 
Melanesians by the circle of the sea which sur- 
rounded the islands which were known to them, a 
circle which varied in place and size according to 
the position of the centre. The old world of the 
Banks’ Islanders did not inclnde the Solomon 
Islands ; that of the Solomon Islanders was a much 
wider world. Wherever the circumference of the 
circle fell the sky was supposed to shut down fast 
upon it. Under this firmament the sun and moon 
made their journeys; and the stars hung in it. 
The heavenly bodies were not thought to be living 
beings, but rather rooks or islands. In the sun ana 
moon were inhabitants with wives and families, in 
whom the sun and moon were personified and 
about whom many stories were told; but these 
have no religious character. 

X2. Death and after death. — Without some 
belief in a life after death, as well as in a power 
superior to that of living man, it is plain that 
the Melanesian religion could not be such as has 
been described. This implies a belief in a soul 
of man, thoimh what that is they find it difficult 
to explain. They naturally use (Efferent words in 
their different languages, and these words convey 
various metaphors, when they are properly under- 
stood, the use of which probably involves a certain 
inconsistency. It may safely be said, however, 
that, whatever word they use, the Melanesians 
mean that there is something essentially belonging 
to man’s nature which carries life to the body, 
which is the seat of thought and intelligence, 
which exercises a power which is not of the body, 
which is invisible, and which, after it has be- 
come separate from the body in death, stni has 
an individual existence. It xs in a sense a spirit, 
and^ in some islands is so called; but it is quite 
distinct from those spiritual beings that never w^e 
the souls of men and thetefore never disenaibodied; 
The soul can go out of a Man ^in a dr^am oir a 
faint ; it can be drawn out of the body or injured 
in the body by magic or spiteful ghosts or spirits ; 
when finally separated from the body in death it 
becomes a ghost. Such a soul is peculiar to man. 
It is true that, as will be seen in the account of 
Hades, there is something which is like the ghost 
of a pig, of a weapon or ornament, something that 
remains and has a shadowy form ; but the natives 
will not allow that even a pig, an intelligent and 
important personage with a name, has a soul as a 
man has. , 

(I) Death , — ^It was not part of the original nature 
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of men that they should die. In stories the first 
men are represented as changing their skins, as 
snakes cast their slough, and returning to youth 
and strength, until by some accident or folly life 
could no longer be so renewed, and death came in. 
When it came, the way to the abode of the dead 
was opened and men departed to their own place, 
Hades. The funeral rites do not require descrip- 
tion. The disembodied spirit is not thought gener- 
ally willing to depart far from the body which it 
has left or the place in which it has lived ; but, the 
body being buried, or otherwise disposed of, the 
ghost proceeds to its appointed place. 

(2) Hades. — There is a great difference between 
the conception of the Solomon Islanders and that 
of the Banks* Islanders and New Hebrides people 
■ with regard to the place where the dead take up 
their abode. In the Eastern Islands Hades is in 
the under world ; in the Solomon Islands the dead, 
though there is an imder world, depart to islands 
and parts of islands belonging to their own ^oup, 
and from Florida they were conveyed in a ghostly 
canoe, a ‘ship of the dead.* In all parts of 
Melanesia alike the condition of the dead in these 
abodes is an empty continuation of the worldly 
life ; in all parts the ghostly life is not believed to 
be eternal, except in so far as the native imagi- 
nation has failed to follow their existence with 
any measure of time. But, though the dead con- 
gregate in Hades, they stUl haunt and frequent 
the homes of their lifetime, are active among the 
living, and, as has been shown, in the Solomon 
Islands the religion of the living is mainiy con- 
cerned with the worship of the dead. In these 
islands the weapons, ornaments, and money of a 
man of consequence are buried with him or placed 
on his grave. Whether these decorate the dead 
or serve his use in Hades is uncertain. It is as 
when a dead man’s fruit-trees are cut down, as 
they say, as a mark of respect ; he ate of them, 
it is said, while he was alive, he will never eat 
again, and no one else shall have them. 

The notion is general that the ghost does not at 
first realize its position, or move with strength in 
its new abode j and this condition depends to some 
extent on the period of the decay of the body; 
when that is gone, the ghost is active. It is to 
expedite this activity that in some parts the corpse 
is burned. 

While in a general way the ghosts of the dead 
pass to their Hades above ground, there are some 
which have their principal abode in the sea. 
Before his death a man may declare his purpose 
of taking up his abode in a sea-bird or a shark, 
or the dead body may be sunk into the sea and 
not buried. These sea-ghosts have a great hold 
on the imagmation of the natives of San Cristoval 
and the adjacent islands, and were frequently 
represented in their carvings and paintings. They 
appear as if made up of fishes, and fish are the 
spears and arrows with which they shoot disease 
into the liviM. 

In Santa C^z the dead, though they haunt the 
villages, go into the ^eat volcano Tamami and 
pass below. In the Banks* Islands the common 
Hades has many entrances; in this they have 
villages in which they dwell as on earth, but in an 
empty life. The ghosts hang about their graves 
for a time, and it is not desired that they should 
remain, though at the death-feasts they have a 
portion thrown for them. The great man goes 
down to Panoi with his ornaments, that is, with 
an xmsubstantial appearance of them. In the 
Northern New Hebrides there are passages to 
Hades at the ends of the islands, the northern or 
southern points, by which ghosts go down, and 
alsq return. In Lepers* Island the descent is by a 
lake which fills an ancient i^ater. Living persons 


in all these islands have gone down to see their 
dead friends; they have seen the houses, the 
trees with red leaves, and the flowers, have heard 
the songs and dances, and have been warned not 
to eat the food of the ghosts. 

(3) Beivards and punishments, — There remains 
the important question whether the condition of 
the dead is affected by the character of the living 
man ; whether the dead are happier or less happy, 
in better or in worse condition, according as they 
have been, in native estimation, good men or bad 
on earth. 

{a) Solomon Islands. — It cannot be said that in 
these islands the moral quality of men’s lives affects 
their condition after death. When the canoe of 
the dead took the ghosts of Florida across to the 
neighbouring island of Guadalcanal, they found a 
ghost of worship, a tindaloj "vvith a rod which he 
thrust into the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they were duly pierced. Those who 
passed this test had a good path which they could 
follow to the abodes of the dead ; those who failed 
had to make their way as best they could with 
pain and difficulty. In Ysabel they present them- 
selves to the master of their Hades at a pool, 
across which lies the narrow trunk of a tree. They 
show their hands; those who have the mark of 
the frigate-bird cut in them are allowed to pass ; 
those who have not the mark are thrown from the 
trunk into the gulf beneath an^erish. 

(5) Banks’* Islands and New JEtehrides. — In these 
islands there is something which approximates to 
a judgment of a moral kmd. It is true that, as a 
man’s rank m the world has depended very much 
upon the number of the pigs he has slain for feasts, 
so the ghost fares badly who has not so done his 
duty by society. So in Pentecost Island, when the 
ghosts leap into the sea to go below, there is a 
shark waiting which will bite off the nose of a man 
who has not killed pigs ; and in Aurora a fierce 
pig is ready to devour the ghost of a man who has 
not plantea the tree that supplies material for 
the mats which are so highly valued. But there 
is a kind of judgment, a discrimination between 
good and bad, which has a moral character, and is, 
perhaps, well worthy of remark. Thus in the 
Banks’ Islands it was believed that there was a 
good Hades and a bad. If ohe man had killed 
another by treachery or witchcraft, he would find 
himself opposed at the place of descent by tbe ghost 
of the man whom he had wronged ; he dreaded 
the path which led to the had place, and wandered 
on the earth. If a man harf been slain in fair 
battle, Ms ghost would not withstand the ghost of 
the man who slew him. The bad, th^ said, were 
not adniitted to the true Panoi, the Hades where 
there 'vrere flowers, though but shadows, and the 
empty semblance of social life. But who was the 
evil man ? It was answered, ‘ One who killed an- 
other without cause or by charms, a thief, a liar, 
an adulterer.* Such iu their Hades quarrelandate 
miserable ; they haunt the living and do them 
what harm they can. The others, who lived as 
they ought to live, abide at least in harmony in 
Panoi after death. 

It is very likely that these notions of something 
like retribution in the under world have not 
entered very deeply into the native mind, and are 
not generally entertained. But that such beliefs 
should have oeen received at all is enough to show 
that their sense of right and wrong has been carried 

a^ew which can hardly fctve^ftuled to have some- 
thing of a religious tendency, even if it cannot be 
said to prove m itself the existence cf a religion 
which these islanders undoubtedly possess. 
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MELETIANISM.—There were two Meletian 
schisms, each having considerable influence on the 
fortunes of the Arian controversy. The earlier 
took its name from the Meletius who was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt ,• the later from the Meletius 
who was consecrated bishop of Antioch in A.D. 
S60. 

I. The Meletian schism in Egjrpt, — MeXiirtoy 
(Epiphanius) or MeXfrtos (Athanasius) was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt, and his dispute with Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, led to a schism which re- 
ceived attention at the Council of Niccea, Accord- 
ing to Athanasius (ApoL c. Ananos, 59), Meletius 
was condemned about A.D. 305 or 306, so that the 
quarrel was already of long standing when the 
Council assembled. The origin of it is extremely 
obscure. As Hefele points out (Coitncils, Eng. tr., 
i. 343 if.), there are three separate accounts : (1) in 
documents discovered by Maffsei and published in 
M, J. Bouth, SctcrcB, Oxford, 1814-18, 

iv. ; (2) in the writings of Athanasius ; (3) in Epi- 
phanius. All these differ in their details as to the 
origin of the schism. The first of the three docu- 
ments preserved in Routh is a letter of certain 
Christians in prison who were afterwards mart 3 nred 
by Diocletian {Eus. EJE viii. 10). It is supposed 
that the actual 'writer of the letter was Phileas, 
bishop of Thmuis. Meletius is addressed as a- 
fello^y-minister {comninister, the document being 
preserved in Latin), so that the schism has evi- 
dently not yet begun, and he is blamed for ordain- 
ing clergy in strange dioceses, without the consent 
of his fellow-hishops or even of Peter of Alexandria. 
The second document is a note, added by an anony- 
mous hand, to say that after the miurtyrdom of 
the bishop Meletius had gone to Alexandria and 
found two discontented men, Arius and Isidore, and 
proceeded to excommunicate the visitors {vept<h 
devral) appointed by Peter, who thereupon wrote 
the letter which makes the third of our documents, 
to the people of Alexandria, bidding them to avoid 
all communion -with Meletius. Prom this very 
early and contemporary evidence we learn that 
Meletius’s offence was that of trespassing on the 
rights of Peter and the other bishops by conferring 
orders out of his own diocese. It is to he noticed 
that these irregularities’ took {jlaee before the 
deposition of Meletius. Athanasius says nothing 
about the irregular ordinations. In his Apology 
against the Arians (ch. 69) he gives as the canse 
of the deposition of Meletius that he had been 
guilty of many offences, particularly of having 
sacrificed to idols and of having calumniated the 
bishops of Alexandria, Peter, Achillas, and Alex- 
ander (ch. II). In his Letter to the. Bishops of 
and Lihm he asserts (ch. .22) that the 
Meletians were declared schismatics fifty-six years 
before, and that the Arians thirty-six years ago 
were convicted of heresy. Socrates {EEL 6) gives 
practically the same account as Athanasius, and 
may, as Hefele suggests, have copied from him . 
The third version of the origin of the schism, how- 
ever, differs materially from those which we have 
hitherto considered. It is given by Epiphanius 
(Hoer. Ixviii.), and printed in Routh (iv. 106). 

. Meletius, says this 'wnter, was a perfectly orthodox 
Mshop. Indeed, he credits him with having ac- 
cused Arius to Alexander, with whom Meletius, 
gjough a schismatical bishop, was on good terms. 
The-r^l cause of the dispute was, according 
to Epiphahius, the question of the treatment 


of the lapsed. But Ej-'iphanius’s account, as Hefele 
shows, is full of inaccuracies, and contradicts the 
earlie.st evidence, as wlien, e.g,^ he makes Meletius 
a fellow- prisoner witli Peter, But he may have 
been correct as to tlio underlying cause *bf tlie 
schism, Meletius being, like Novatian at Home 
and the Donatists in Africa, the representative of 
the severe disciplinarians. Epiphanius had, more- 
over, special knowledge of the Meletians from their 
schism having spread to his native place, Eleu- 
theropolis. Perhaps because of his doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, Meletius and his party were treated very 
leniently by the Council of Nicsea. It may be that 
canon 6, affirming the authority of the bishop of 
Alexandria, 'W'as directed against them ; but in the 
synodal letter (Soc. EE i. 9) Meletius was not per- 
mitted to ordain or appoint clerias any more, and . 
those Avhom he had ordained were to be admitted to 
the Church (jLcvtrTLKcor^pg. and to rank below 

the clergy ordained by Peter and his successors. 
Athanasius was much troubled by those schis- 
matics who joined his opponents ; and from their 
ranks came Ms bitter enemies, the priest Ischyras, 
Arsenius, and many others. Athanasius bitterly 
regretted the decision of Nicma in this matter 
{ApoL c. ArianoSt 71 f., where a list of the followers 
of Meletius is given). The schism lasted down to 
the middle of the 6th century (Soc. EE i. 8). 

Literature.— Besides the historians and Athanasius, C. J, 
Hefele, A Eistory of the Christian Counoils, Eng. tr., i.2, 
Edinburgh, 1894, p. 841 £P. ; A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Eis^ 
tory of the Eastern Church, London, 1884; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism^, Oambridge, 1900; H. Achelis, art. 

‘ Meletius von Lykopolis,' in PRE», 

2, The Meletian schism at Antioch.— The im- 
portance of the disputed episcopal succession at 
Antioch is due to the fact that it hindered the 
good understanding between the Roman and Alex- 
andrian Churches and those Asiatic Christians 


who, though at heart orthodo.x, were less uncom- 
promisingly Nicene than many of the Athanasian 
party. The dispute, which lasted for more than 
fifty years, ranged the great saints and Fathers 
of the later ^ years of the 4th cent, in opposite 
camps. Against St. Basil, St. Gregoiy oi Nazi- 
anzus, St. Flavian of Antioch, and St. John 
Chrysostom were opposed St. Damasim of Rome, 
St. Ambrose of Milan, St. Peter of Alexandria, 
and, mbch against his wiH, St. Athanasius him- 
sell The merits of the controversy are perhaps 
as evenly distributed as the names on either sidfe. 
To understand it aright it is necessary to trace the 
divisions of the patriarchal Church of Antioch 
from the days of the Nicene Council. Eustathius, 
the bishop, who had been one of the foremost 
champions of the accepted creed, was the M’st to 
suffer in its cause, being deprived of his see in A.D. 
330, though not without a serious tuniMt in the 
city, owing to the machinations of Eusebius of 
Cmsarea and the ^conservative’ faction. The see 


of Antioch was now filled by prelates who were hos- 
tile to the Nicene formula — Eulalius, Euphtonius, 
FlaciJlus, Stephen, and Leontius, the last of whom, 
by prudently concealing his real opinions on vexed 
questions, preserved peace till his death in 367. 
fie vvas succeeded by Eudoxius, * the worst of all 
the .^ans,* who was installed as bishop of Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 360. It now became necessary 
to provide a successor at Antioch, and Meletius 
was chosen, being supposed to be a man of peace 
in accord *wifch the party in power (F. CavaiUera, 
L$ Schisms d^Antioche, p. 72, note). In his ser- 
mon, however, on Pr 8® be declared himself on 
the side of the Nicenes (Epiph, Ecer. Ixxiii.), 
and was at once deposed and exiled, and Euzoius 
put in his place. Thus Meletius, once the Arian 
nominee, had become a Catholic confessor. Since 
the deposition of Eustathius, the faithful Nicene 
remnant had remained apart under the care of the 
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priest Paulinus, and did not enjoy the prospect 
of communicating with the followers of Meletius, 
who, unlike them, had not borne the burden of the 
contest. The party of Paulinus, however, was 
not considerable— perhaps its insignificance induced 
Euzoius, who is said to have had a regard for its 
leader, to allow it the use of a small church. 
Meletius’s party, on the other hand, was numerous 
and increasing owing to the popularity of the 
bishop, and it seemed probable that under him 
the Catholics would ultimately be united. In 362 
Athanasius held the small but important Council 
of Alexandria (see Aeianism, vql. i. p. 780). A 
synodal letter, the Tomits ad AntioohenoSi was sent 
to Antioch by the hands of the bishop Eusebius of 
Vercelli, who had attended the Council; but on 
his arrival he found that his companion in exile, 
Lucifer, bishop of Caliaris in Sardinia, had taken 
upon himself to consecrate Paulinus bishop of the 
old N icene party at Antioch . As far as Antioch was 
concerned, the schism was unimportant. Meletius 
was universally beloved, and his moderation in 
regard to the points at issue in the controversy 
was more in consonance with Asiatic and Syrian 
Christianity than the uncompromising attitude of 
Alexandria and the West. jNor was Athanasius 
averse to a settlement, which let bygones be by- 
gones, and allowed the good work done by Hilaiy 
of Poictiers in reconciling the bishops of Asia 
Minor to the Nicene Creed to bear fruit. But, not 
wishing to disavow Lucifer, the bishop of Alex- 
andria recognized Paulinus, as did also the Boman 
see. The dispute had now reached a stage at 
which principles were involved not unlike those 
which made the unhappy Donatist schism so in- 
curable in Africa— the Terence being that the 
Donatists (g.v.) rejected bishops who had been 
unfaithful in regard to heathenism, and the Eus- 
tathians of Antioch those who had once been 
infected with heresy. The Roman see under 
Damasus declared unhesitatingly for Paulinus ; but 
throughout the East Meletius was regarded as the 
champion of orthodoxy; and he was a sufferer 
under Valens for his adherence to the Nicene 
Creed. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the 
two Gregorys, were devoted to Meletius, and John 
Chrj^sostom belonged to his church and was first 
ordained reader and afterwards deacon by him. 
The schism at Antioch embittered the life of St. 
Basil, who in vain appealed to Athanasius to re- 
cognize Meletius, and was seriously troubled by 
the uncompromising support which JDamasus gave 
to Paulinus. Things were further complicated by 
Apollinaris, the famous bishop of Laodicea, who, 
though condemned for his eironeons opinions, is re- 
cognized not only as a defender of Nicene theology, 
but also as one of the prbfonnde^ thinkers of ms 
time (see Apollinabism). Among his Mends was 
the presbyter Vitalius, who had been made priest 
by Meletius, but was ultimately consecrated by 
Apollinaris as rival bishop to Paulinus (c. 375). 
Thus, including the Arians, the Church of Antioch 
was now divided into four mrties, the three Nicene 
bishops being Meletius, Paulinus, and YitaUus. 
Strangely enough, not a shadow of suspicion rested 
on any one of these three rivals in regard to 
character. Meletius and Paulinus were both re- 
cognized as saints, while, de^ite the suspicious 
orthodoxy of his consecrator, Vitalius was highly 
respected by the most honoured churchmen of the 
day. Some hope of ending the schism was given 
when the six leading presbyters of the Church 
aOTeed to recognize either Meletius or Paulinus, 
if one survived the other. In 381 Meletius was 
at Constantinople, taking a leading part in the 
Second General Council. This Council was 
destined to afiSrm the creed_of Nicesa and reunite 
the Church, though it proved unable to bring 


peace to the distracted community at Antioch. 
Meletius died during the Council ; and, for some 
unexplained reason, Flavian, one of the six presby- 
ters whc b«d agreed to recognize Paulinus if he 
survived, consented to be consecrated successor to 
Meletius. His action appears on the face of it in- 
defensible ; but, as he proved a remarkably saintly 
bishop, there may he some extenuating circum- 
stances for his conduct of which we are not aware. 
The appointment of Flavian was one of the reasons 
for the Roman see’s regarding the Council of Con- 
stantinople with disfavour. Paulinus was sup- 
ported by the bishops of Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Arabia, whilst Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia ad- 
hered to Flavian. Theodosius recognized Flavian, 
and, when the serious, affair of the statues was 
causing anxiety in the city, it was* he as its bishop 
who pleaded the cause of the people at Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 387). Paulinus died in 38S ; and before 
his death he consecrated Evagrius in his place — 
a most uncanonical proceeding. The Westerners 
seem to have supported the claims of Evagrius, 
and Ambrose urged Theodosius to compel Flavian 
to come to Italy and submit his claims to the 
decision of the Church there ; Theophilus of 
Alexandria was naturally opposed to him, as 
were Epiphanius and Jerome. When, however, 
Evamus died, no rival bishop was consecrated. 
On Chrysostom’s appointment to Constantinople 
(398) he managed to heal the schism so far as 
Alexandria and Borne were concerned ; and Flavian 
placed the names of his two rivals — Paulinus and 
Evagrius— on the diptychs of the Church. The 
Eustathians continued to hold separate meetings 
till the time of Alexander (414-416), who healed 
the schism by an act of Christian courtesy, visiting 
the Eustathian church on Easter day and being 
accorded a hearty welcome by the congregation. 
The schism was finally ended when Kalandion, 
patriarch of Antioch (481-485), brought back the 
relics of Eustathius. The schism of Antioch would 
be no more than a somewhat dull chapter in ecclesi- 
astical history were it not for the underlying 
causes, indispensable for the right understanding 
of the intricate questions which make the reiimous 
divisions of the East so complicated. As has been 
indicated, there was a singular absence of bad feel- 
ing and, we may add, of bad motives. We hear 
nothing of the disorder and even crimes which 
mark the course of the Donatist schism. But 
throughout we can see how incompatible were the 
ideals of the great patriarchates of Rome and 
Egypt with those of the East. Meletius, Flavian, 
John Chrysostom, and Nestorius, the great Antio- 
chenes, ail felt the encroachments of the bishop of 
Alexandria supported— except in the case of Chiy- 
sostdm — by Rome. What has been called the 
Meletian sohism was a foreshadowing of troubles 
to come which rent the Church asunder, and it is 
a phase in the long straggle between the rival 
theologies of Alexandria and Antioch^ which dates 
from the days of Origen. 

Litbeatueb.— E usebius, Vita Const, ill. 59-92; Rufinus, 
; PWlostorgius, ffJSv. ; Socrates, LTBiL-vi. ; Soaomen, 
iv.-vi.-; Tbeodoret, HJElL-v. ; EpipHauius, .ffcer. Ixxili. ; 
BasU, JSpp, 66, 120, 214, 268 ; Ambrose, 1?-14, 56 ; Jerome, 
Upp. 16, 16; Greg. Naz., Fp. 240, Carm, ii. ii. 1614r-ia24; 
Cnnrsostom, Pamgyncs on Meletius and Eustatbius; C. J. 
Hefme, Hiat. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr„ il.®, 
Edinburgh, 1896, pp. 276, 278, 346, 378, etc. ; H. M. GwatJdn, 
Studies of Arianism^, Cambridge, 1900, p.. 211 ft.; A. Harr 
nack, Lehrbuch der DogmengmUcht^, Leiprigi 1894, Eng. tr., 
Hist, cf Pogma, London, 1894-99. iv. (esp. p. 89flf.); F, 
Cavallera, Le Sehisme di'Antioohe, Paris, 1906. 

F. J, Foakes-Jackson. 

MEMORY. — 1 . Use of the term, — (a) The 
term ‘memoiy* can be used in a wide* biological 
sense to signify retention of the effects of stimula- 
tion. In this sense tt is regarded by some writers 
as a fuhdaihentssil^ttribute of living matter— a view 
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which was put forward by Ewalcl Hering in ISTO, 
in a paper read before the Imperial Academy of 
Science at Vienna, ^ On Memory as the Universal 
Function of Organized Matter. Wherever there 
is life with growth and development, there memory 
must be predicated, since each new process is the 
outcome of the old and implies its retention. 

Memory is a faoultjy not only of our conscious states, but also, 
and much more so, of our unconscious ones. . . . Our ideas do not 
ejcist continuously as ideas ; what is continuous is the special 
disposition of nerve substance in virtue of which this substance 
gives out to-day the same sound which it gave yesterday, if it 
18 properly struck. . . . The reproductions of organic processes, 
brought about by means of the memory of the nervous a 3 " 8 teni, 
enter but partly within the domain of consciousness, remaining 
• unperceived in other and not less important respects. . . . 
The memory of the so-called sympathetic ganglionic system is 
no less rich than that of the brain and spinal marrow. ... A 
muscle becomes stronger the more we use it. . . . After each 
individual action it becomes more capable, more disposed 
towards the some kind of work, and has a greater aptitude for 
repetition of the same organic processes. It gains also in 
weight, for it assimilates more matter than when constantly at 
rest. We have here . . . the same power of reproduction 
which we encountered when we were dealing with nerve sub- 
stance. . . . This growth and multiplication of cells is only a 
special phase of those manifold functions which characterize 
organize matter. . . . Reproduction of performance, therefore, 
manifests its^ to us as reproduction of the cells themselves, as 
may be seen most plainly in the case of plants, whose chief 
work consists in growth, whereas with ani^ organism other 
faculties greatly preponderate.* i 
Hering states the doctrine of the heredity of 
acquired characteristics with great simplicity. 

* We have ample evidence of the fact that characteristics of 
an organism may descend to offspring which the organism did 
not inherit, but which it acquired owing to the special circum- 
stances under which it lived. . . . What is the descent of 
special peculiarities but a reproduction on the part of organized 
matter of processes in which it once took part as a germ in the 
germ^containing organs of its parent, and of which it seems 
still to retain a recollection that reappears when time and 
occasion serve? *3 

For Hering the marvels of instinct are but the 
marvels of habit handed on' from generation to 
generation. 

* He who marvels at the skill with which the spider weaves 

her web should bear in mind that she did not learn her art all 
on a sudden, but that innumerable generations of spiders 
acquired it toilsomely and step by step,’ » , 

Samuel Butler, in Life Hahit (1877), set 
forth the same doctrine, although he was at that 
time ignorant of Hering’s paper. Into a later 
book, entitled Unconscioiis Memory, he incorpor- 
ated a translation of the German lecture. 

At the present day a similar view of memory is 
presented by such biologists as Francis Darwin, 
R, Semon, and H. S. Jennings, It shoidd be 
noticed that in such a biological cmctrine of memory 
there is no n^essary reference to consciousness. 
The structural development and behaviour of plants 
and animals may testify to memory in this wide 
sense without thereby giving evidence of conscious- 
ness. 

{h) In a psychological use of the term such a 
reference is essential. As generally understood in 
psychology, memoiy denotes the retention of ex- 
perience, and its subsequent reproduction with the 
consciousness that it belo^ to the past. To re- 
member is to refer back. The distinction between 
memory as a conscious experience and memory as 
a biological fact has been emphasized by H., Bergson 
in his distinction between the memory which 
images and the memory which repeats. All our I 
boduy habits are memory in the latter sense, hut I 
not necessarily in the former. Acquired skill im- 1 
lies practice with the retention of past progress, | 
ut in the exercise of skill there need not be any I 
conscious reference to those past exercises whereby 
this skill was acquired. Both forms of memory 
may be combined when performed habit or acquired 
skill is guided on any occasion by a conscious re- 
;^erence oaek to past efforts, successes, and failures. 
For Bergen the relation of the two forms of memory i 
i Batter, Onoonscuww Memory y pp. 109, 116, 117 f. j 

* 11^ m . . , 8 h. p. 129, ' 


portrays the relation of body to soul ; each may 
enter into the service of the other. 

‘The bodily memory, made up of the sum of the sensori- 
motor systems organized by habit, is then a quasi-instantaneous 
memory to which the true memory of the past serves as base 
. . . the memory of the past offers to the sensori-motor 
mechanisms all the recollections capable of jguiding them iu 
their task and of giving to the motor reaction the direction 
suggested by the lessons of experience. . . . But, on the other 
hand, the sensori-motor apparatus furnish to inetfective, that 
is unconscious, memories, the means of taking on a body, of 
materializing themselves, in short, of becoming present. For, 

I that a recollection should reappear in consciousness, it is 
necessary that it should descend from the heights of pure 
memoiy down to the precise point where action is taking 
[ place.*! 

I James Ward would subscribe to the biological 
[ doctrine of memory, but finds it meaningless save 
as interpreted in terms of the psychological. 

‘Nay, the bare term “retention” itself, and all cognate 
terms, such as “ trace” or “residuum,” are meaningless unless 
some present circumstance can be related to the past; thus 
they presuppose memory. The analogy of inscribed records is 
a favourite resort of those who strive to elucidate the nature of 
memory by physical imagery ; we find it again and again in 
Locke, for example. Such an analogy is about on a par with 
that between the eye and a telescope— the one is a natural, the 
other an artificial, organ or instrument of vision ; but neither 
will explain seeing as a psychological fact.’® ‘Records or 
memoranda alone are not memory, for they presuppose it. 
They may consist of physical traces ; but memory, even when 
call w “unconscious,*’ suggests mind; . . . the mnemic theory 
then, if it is to be worth anything, seems to me clearly to require 
not merely physical records or “ engrams,” but living experience 

or tradition.’ 8 

(c) * Memory ’ may be used to denote the reten- 
tion of past experience without reference to the 
explicit reproduction of such experience. The 
essential difference of this use of the term from 
the biological use lies in the word ‘experience* 
with its implication of mental processes. Writers 
on p^chiatry, such as Morton Prince, S. Freud, 
and Cf. G. Jung, use the term ‘ memory ’ for the in- 
fluence of past on present experience, whether the 
subject is conscious of such influence or not. 

‘ when we conceive of memory as a process we have in mind 
the whole mechanism throughithe working of which this past 
experience is registered, conserved and reproduced, whether 
such reproduction he in consciousness or below the surface of 
consciousness.*^ 

In this sense all perception and all behaviour in- 
volve memory. Not only so, but these writers 
would include in their reference past experience of 
which the individual took^ no conscious note. 
Sensations received, and actions performed, with 
no consciousness of their occurrence, are said to be 
remembered and to be of great importance in 
i determining future experience. 

I {d) As usually interpreted, memory belongs to 
cognition, but, inasmuch as all experience cannot 
be reduced to processes of cognition, so, it may be 
urged, neither can the retention and reproduction 
of experience. Such a theory requires that the 
emotional aspect of experience, feeling-tone, and 
conation be reproduced in memory as emotion, as 
feeling- tone, and as conation. J ust as these aspects 
of consciousness are never experienced alone ‘in 
abstract© * but always in a concrete whole of experi- 
ence, so they will never be reproduced ‘in abstracto,* 
but in a concrete whole with an idea or with an 
object of sense-perception in this or that action. 
In this article memory will be treated as implying 
the retention of past experience and the explicit 
reproduction of such experience in the form of 
ideas. 

2 . R^roduction of ideas.— -It is a disputed point 
whether ideas of past experience ever arise spon- 
taneously in consciousness or are always suggested 
by the datum of present consciousness. Evidence 
in favour of the former view is found in the ex- 
perimental work of G. E. Miiller and F. Schumann, 
A. Binet, and other experimental psychologists, 

! Bergson, Matter and M&moryy p. 197. 

3 Ward, Naturalism and Agnoetidsm^y London, 1903, ii, 167, 

8 Ward, Heredity and Memory y p. 66 f. 

4 Morton Prince, The UnconsdouSy p. 2. 
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The latter view certainly represents the commoner 
form of memory. The attempt to classify the re- 
lation in which the suggested idea stood to the 
present consciousness gave rise to the ‘laws of 
association,* The types of relationship, contiguity 
in time and jjlace, ' similarity and contrast, were 
erected into principles of explanation. The present 
datum X was said to suggest the past experience y 
because previously x and y had been conti^ous in 
time or place, or because they were similar, or, 
again, because they contrasted — three very different 
lines of explanation (see art. Association ), Modern 
writers seek to find an explanation for this associa- 
tion of past and present in the direct and indirect 
connexions of experience brought about through 
our purposeful activities. Association is but a 
special form of the bonds existing between different 
moments of experience in virtue of the organization 
of experience into systems. Direct or indirect 
participation in some common system or whole 
constitutes the bond of union which enables a 
present datum to suggest past experience. The 
laws for the organization of experience, for the 
formation of spatial wholes, temporal wholes, trains 
of perception, trains of ideas, systems of conduct, 
are the ultimate principles of association. The 
conditions which determine the actual line of 
association followed on any given occasion are of 
two kinds — those which relate to the whole in 
which the present datum and a particular past ex- 
perience participate, and those which relate to the 
special circumstances of the present moment of 
suggestion. 

A whole which is closely organized will form a 
stronger basis for association th^ one which is 
loosely organized or which lacks a definite principle. 
A whole which has occurred repeatedly or recently 
is more influential than one which is of rare or long 
past occurrence. Experimental investigations have 
served to demonstrate the efficacy of close organiza- 
tion, intrinsic interest, repetition, and recency in 
determining suggestion. As illustrative of the influ- 
ence of close organization one may cite H. Ebbing- 
haus*s work with nonsense syllables. The only 
principle for organization was the spatial arrange- 
ment and time sequence of a string of syllables— 
6 .y., duk, lil, bap, pom, etc.— memorized by read- 
ing aloud. Any interference with the spatial and 
temporal organization of the series rendered re- 
memorizing of the same syllables slower, and the 
difficulty of rememorizing the syllables was in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the original spatial 
and temporal organization was disturbed. As 
compared with a whole which has meaning— e.y., 
a passage of prose or verse — these strings of non- 
sense syllables are more difficnlt to memorize, a 
fact which illustrates the influence of an intrinsic 
interest as a basis of organization. The work of 
L. Steffens and P. Ephrussi has emphasized the im- 
portance of attention with respect to the basis of 
organization. It has proved more economical to 
memorize material by repeating it as a whole than 
to memorize it piecemeal, provided the material is 
such as can be attended to without undue difficulty. 
Continuity of interest is preserved by this so-called 
‘global* method, whereas it is destroyed by the 
artificial sections of the ‘partial’ or piecemeal 
learning. The value of rhythm in organizing a 
sequence of experiences has been shown by Mmler 
and Schumann, and is a commonplace of school 
practice. The influence of repetition in render- 
ing suggestion certain and swift is illustrated by 
. Miiller and Schumann’s researches. Experimental 
work by Mtiller and A. Pilzecker demonstrated 
the effect of recency in determining which of 
two possible lines of association suggestion should 
follow. 

Of the conditions relating to the moment of 


suggestion, two seem to be predominant — the 
emotional attitude of the individual, and the trend 
of his ideas. The influence of the first on the line 
of association is demonstrated by the emotional 
congruity between the attitude of the present and 
that of the experience recalled ; in a Micawber-like 
mood we forget failures and recall only ambitions 
and achievements. The importance of the trend 
of present consciousness has been shown in much 
recent work. An investigation by H. J. Watt 
brought out the control over association exercised 
by the Aiifgahe^ or task, before the mind at the 
moment. On the relevance or irrelevance of the 
repxodnced idea depends very largely the service- 
ableness of our memory in any given difficulty. 
Appositeness for the purpose of the present moment, 
for what W. James termed ‘ the topic * of the stream 
of thought, will give one line of association the 
advantage over another. 

A question which has become important for 
psychology is dissociation. Some writers hold that, 
just as experience becomes organized into wholes 
and these wholes are interrelated one with another 
instill larger organizations, so also there takes place 
the opposite process, viz. dissociation. Through 
dissociation certain episodes of past experience or 
certain aspects of that experience drop out of a 
given organization ; such episodes cannot then be 
reproduced ; no suggestion of normal consciousness 
can connect itself with the dissociated contents of 
past experience. The theory is of great importance 
to psychopathology in its bearing on the amnesia 
of hypnosis and hysteria and on multiple person- 
ality. The process whereby the insulation of non- 
suggestible memories is brought about is described 
differently by different writers. Dissociation is 
the line of description followed by Morton Prince ; 
repression (without the implication of dissociation) 
in virtue of some pain value is the line of descrip- 
tion followed by the Freudian school. 

3 . Obliviscence and reminiscence.— The failure 
of reproduction, whatever may be the view taken 
as to disintegration, is by no means the same 
psychical fact as failure of retention ; inability to 
recall does not in itself prove obliviscence or the 
decay of past experience. Whether there can be 
total obliviscence, whether any experience can 
cease to be influential in mental life, may be open 
to dispute. Certainly it would seem that many 
experiences cease to be retained as explicit ideas. 
In the absence of any interest to organize items of 
experience obliviscence would be the natural fading 
out of processes which had fulfilled their function. 
Ebbinghaus’s experiments with nonsense syllables, 
already referred to, furnished a typical curve of 
the rate of forgetting such items. The principle 
of . organization was mere spatial and temporal 
conti^tyi no interest gave value to the series of 
syllables or rendered one syllable of greater worth 
tnan another; Ebbinghaus’s curve shows that 
after an interval of twenty minutes 41 ‘8 per cent 
of any series learnt was forgotten, after an interval 
of an hour 65*8 per cent was forgotten, after 
twenty -four hours 66*3 per cent, after six days 74*6 
per cent, after thirty-one days 78*9. per cent. The , 
fading away of the processes is rapid, at first and . 
very gradual afterwards. Experimental work, how-; 
ever, would also seem to indicate that exp^ence 
does not necessarily begin to fade from the moment 
when it ceases to be ‘ present* experience. On the 
contrary, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that processes ripen or mature, the reproduction 
of past experience being clearer or fuller after 
some short lapse of time than immediately after 
the original occurrence. Some of the experimental 
work of A. Jost suggested this, and recent work 
with school-children has brouglit out the same 
feature. Thus, if the amount of ballad poetry 
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which children aged 12 can reproduce correctly im- 
mediately after learning be represented by 100, the 
amount which they can reproduce forty-eight hours 
later without any further learning will be 110. A 
similar increase in content reproduced is found in 
other kinds of school material. In the case of non- 
sense syllables, although forty-eight hours later 
some syllables can be reproduced which have not 
been remembered immediately after learning, the 
total amount reproduced is less. This tendency 
for * reminiscence,’ as it has been termed, is more 
marked in children than in adults. The greater 
organization of adult consciousness would enable 
any experience to attain its full value and associa- 
tion speedily, and, when reproduced, it is already 
developed, and henceforward decay rather than 
growth will be its life-history. In the case of the 
less organized experience of the child it may well 
be otherwise. The meaning and association of an 
experience would develop more slowly, and might 
be incomplete when the demand for rei)roduction 
followed at once upon its first reception. 

4. Function of imagery.-— Past experience repro- 
duced as ideas depends very largely upon imagery. 
Imagery is of the same character as sense e^eri- 
ence— visual, auditory, tactual, motor, etc, Fran- 
cis Galton proposed grouping individuals into 
classes according to the kind of imagery used in 
reproduction — e.g., an audile, one who reproduced 

E ast experience in terms of auditory imagery, 
eard words descriptive of the facts recalled. Most 
people were said to belong to a mixed type, Le, to 
use all varieties of imagery. It would seem, how- 
evei', that the kind of imagery used, even by a so- 
called audile or a visualizer, depends very largely 
upon the idea reproduced and the purpose for which 
it is reproduced. The fragmentary character of 
images, their instability and lack of localization 
as compared with sense presentations, has always 
been recognized. The schematic and symbolic 
character of imagery with respect to the idea for 
which ii stands has received more attention in 
recent research. T^e function of imagery would 
seem to he to provide a focus for attention, and 
thereby to give clearness and definiteness to ideas. 
It has been noticed that, where the process of re- 
production takes place with difficulty or where a 
train of ideas develops slowly, there the presence 
of imageiy is marked, and the imagery seems 
indispensable to the realization of the ideas in 
question. Where, on the .other hand, ideas are 
reproduced easily or a train of ideas develops 
rapidly or is famuiar in its character, there imagery 
is sketchy smd in some cases scarcely recognizable. 
The question has been raised whether reproduction 
is possible without imagery, without even the 
symbolic imagery of words standing for the ideas 
reproduced. Here, as in so many other psycho- 
logical problems, no dogmatic answer is possible 
in the present state of knowledge. There is much 
patient research in connexion with the question, 
and from it there should arise a' clearer conception 
of the problem and of its solution. 

On the development of memory and memory 
training see art. Development (Mental). 

LiTKRATtTRB.— S. Butler, Unmmiows Memory ^ London, 
1880; J. Ward, EeredUy and Memory, Cambridge, 1913; H. 
Bergson, Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., lioudon, 1011 ; H. 
Pidron, Evolution de la mimoire, Paris, 1910;’ Morton Prince, 
The Unconaoiom, New York, 19U ; S. Freud, The Pathology 
ofEveryday Life, Eng. tr.^ London, 1914 ; H. Ebbinghaus, 
Uber das Geddcktnis, Leipzig, 1885 : B. Meumann, Okonomie 
undTecknih des Geddchtnisses, do. 1908 ; G, F. Stout, Manual 
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Eoonomy and Training of Memory, do, 1900. 

. ^ Beatrice Edgell. 

. MhMRA. — T he tendency of Hebrew imagery 
to personify abstract powers, such as sin, sheol, 
is, evident also in the manner in which the 
. wine . word :or speech is represented in poetry and 


elevated language. God s fiat by which creation 
came into being and continues to exist is spoken of 
as emanating from Him to execute His will. By 
the word of Jahweh ‘were the heavens made’ 
(Ps 33®). ‘ He sendeth his word, and healeth them ’ 

(107^°). In Is 55 the word proceeding from God’s 
mouth assumes form and accomplishes His will 
as His plenipotentiary. In the Apocrypha also 
we meet with a few instances where the word 
stands for God : 

It was the word that descended on the olfspring of the fallen 
angels to pierce them with the sword {Juo. 5U); it entered 
Abraham’s heart (1217); it slew the arst-born in Egj-pt; 
‘ thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven out of the royal 
tl^one ’ (Wis I8IB). 

But, while these instances are of rare occurrence 
in the Targumim— though nowhere else in Jewish 
post-Biblical literature— the word is already hypos- 
tatized under the form of Memrcu The Aram. 
mlmobTi emph. state from ewmr, ‘ to speak,’ 

signifies, like X670S, from XiysLp, * a word,’ without 
the additional meaning of ‘reason’ connoted by 
\6yos. It occurs about 180 times in the Onkelos 
Targum, 100 times in the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum, and 320 times in the pseudo- Jonathan (in 
the last two also xi^a^) for God. 

It stands either in the const, state— e.ff., Gn 15^ *He believed 
in Jahweh* (Onk. renders * in the Memra of Jahweh ’), Ex 1017 
‘ Moses brought forth the people before the M§mra of Jahweh * 
(in Jonathan ‘before the Sh«khinah’), Nu 2821 ‘The M§mra 
of Jahweh their God is their support, and the Sh^khinkh of 
their king is among them ’—or with suffixes ; ‘ It is a sign 
between my MemrS. and yon * (Ex 8II8) ; * This MSmrS is a con- 
suming fire ’ (Dt 03) ; ‘ I will snield tnee with my M§mra until 
I have passed by * (Ex S32J0. It was employed by the Targum- 
ists in the place of God wherever anthropomorphisms, anthro- 
popathisms, or any act inconsistent with the nature of a tran- 
scendent God, are predicated. Thus, *By my MemrS. I have 
founded the earth, and by my strength I have hung up the 
heavens’ (Is 48iS). The mouth of Jahweh becomes the Memr5 
of Jahweh (Gn SS- lO). The Israelites said : * Behold, Jahweh our 
God has shown us bis glory (ik?ira), and his greatness, and we have 
heard the voice of his MSmra ’ (Dt 624). It is His M5mra that 
repents (Gn 6® etc.) ; God swears by His M6mr5 (Nu U35) ; * for 
my sake ’ is rendered ‘ for the sake of my Memra ’ (Is 48U), xhe 
IMgmrS, gave the Law (Ex 20). ‘These are the statutes , . , 
which Jahweh made between his M6mr5 and the children of 
Israel' (Lv 2646). The MSmra accomplished the exodus from 
Eg3T)t (Ex 312, etc.). ‘Jahweh thy God, his MSmra, is thy 
j help who brought thee out of the land of Eg3'pt ’ (Dt 20^). Isaiah 
saw ‘the glory of the Shekhinah of the King of the worlds 
Jahweh S'^bhaOth’ (Is 6®), and then heard ‘the voice of the 
Memra’ (68). 

The above are only a few typical passages of tlie 
use of the M5mra (for an eaSiaustive list see F. 
Weber, Jiidiscke Theologie, Leipzig, 1897, p. 180; 
A. Edersheim, Life and Times of London, 

! 1887, ii. 669 ffi; he was followed by W. Fair- 
weather in EJ)B V. 284). What, then, did the 
Targumists understand by the MSmra ? A cursory 
glance at the Aramaic version will be necessary 
before we answer this question. The demand for 
a version in the Aramaic vernacular by the returned 
exiles must have been supplied very early ; it is 
difficult to say how far back we are to place the 
institution of the office of the M®thurg®man (‘Dra- 
goman,’ ‘Interpreter’), who rendered into the 
vernacular each verse of the Law and each three 
verses of the Prophets, as they were read publicly 
in the synagogue (cf, the office of the*EpiU77vei;r9j? in 
the early Christian communities). The frequent 
repetition must have produced a. stereotyped ver- 
sion. The exclamation of Christ on the Cross in 
the Aramaic of Ps 22^ indicates that the Bible was 
familiar to Him in that language ; and St. Paul’s 
quotation of Ps 68^® in Eph 4® is more in accordance 
with the Targum than with our Mas. Text or the 
LXX A written Targum on Job existed at the 
time of Gamaliel {BKah. 115a). Although neither 
Ongen nor Jerome mentions the existence of a 
Targum, that of Onkelos had already at that time 
the position of a kind of authorized version. 

‘B. Jehudah says, whosoever transplants a verse (of the 
Bible) as It stands misrepre^nts the text, and whosoever adds 
to it IS a blasphemer. Let him render it in accordance with our 
Targwn* 4:9a). 


Men, the 
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Jewish scholars agree that this refers to OnJ^elos 
Maimonides, in Yad^ Ishuth viii. 4; see also 
L. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdcfd^i Frankfort, 
1892, ch, V.). The aim of the version was to give 
a correct rendering of the text. Where he differs 
from the original he does so in favour of the 
Hd«lakha and T)ot>iilar usages ; 

Ex 23^9 84M, Bt 1421 are rendered ‘ Ye shall not eat flesh with 
milk’ ; * the fruit of the goodly tree ’ (Lv 2840) is already called 
cthrdg, ‘ The Passover shall be eaten in one assembly ’ (Heb. 

* one house ’) (Ex 1246) in accordance with Pesafy. 86a. 

It is obvious that the version was intended to 
embody Palestinian theolo^ for popular use, and 
deviation from the original in the case of the names 
and acts of God was to guard against misconcep- 
tion of the nature and irreverent, usage of the name 
of God. We find, accordingly, the divine unity 
insisted on ; 

Elohim with a plural predicate is rendered in the singular 
(Gn 857); Dt 436 is translated *to know that Jahweh is God, 
there is none beside him’ ; ’ Who is like unto thee among the 
gods ? ’ (Ex 1611) becomes * There is none beside thee. Thou art 
God ’ ; so 1811 < Jahweh is great, and there is no other God.* 

Jahweh may not even be contrasted with other 
gods. Not even may the term ‘ god ’ be applied to 
other divinities. 

They are either ‘ errors,’ ‘ abominations ’ (Gn 36^, or * terrors ’ 
(8132); ‘he brought him up to the high place of his terror' 
(Heb. *Ba’ar)(Nu 2241). 

To avoid contrasting God with man or ascribing 
the same action to both, Onkelos would introduce 
a paraphrase : ‘ They believed in the MSmra of 
Jaliweh and in the prophecy of Moses’ (Ex 
‘the people murmured against the MemrS of 
Jahweh and strove with Moses ^ (Nu 21®* ’) ; or the 
construction would be changed into the passive : 

* Let it not he spoken to us from before Jahweh ’ 
(Ex 20^*^). The same construction is employed when 
human actions and passions are ascrib^ to God : 

‘The voice of the lad was heard before God* (Gn 2117) ; ‘the 
labour of my hands is revealed before God ’ (8142) ; ‘ it is revealed 
before me’ (Heb. ‘I know’) (Ex 812); a M6mar from before 
Jahweh came to Abiraelech (Gn 203) ; * Balaam met with a MSmar 
from before Jahweh’ (Hu 288*4). This construction explains 
Onkelos’s rendering of Dt 8327, which accidentally resembles 
Jn 110 ‘By his word the world was created.’ In the place of 
njni, ‘the everlasting arms,’ he reads, like the Pesbi^ita 
version, D^ipn ‘he (the Memra) sowed (« created) the 
world,’ which in the passive assumed the above rendering. 

It is evident that a version made under the influ- 
ence of rigid uncompromising monotheism and 
accepted as embodying Rabbinic theology would 
avoid the assumption of an intermediate being 
distinct from God. To compare the Memra with 
Philo’s Logos would credit the Targumists with 
more theosophy than they otherwise claim, and it 
would be also unaccountable why only this term 
and nothing more of Philonio exegesis and mystic- 
ism should have found itS; way into theTargums, 
Its use in all the Tatgums rather warrants the 
assumption that its adbptiph is older than the 
Alexandrian Logos. We are inclined to think that 
it was introduced by the M®thurg®manlm when the 
name IHVH ceased to be pronounced and before 
Adonai was substituted, some time during the 
Persian period. The Memra, therefore, is the deity 
revealed in its activity, just as the Sh®kh!nah aud 
lkS.ra represent the divine majesty and glory. The 
term is based on Gn I^, emphasizing the fact that 
the world came into being by divine command, 

Onlcelos uses Memra when speaking of human 
authority : 

* The MSmar of Pharaoh ’ (Heb. * the mouth of Pharaoh ') 
(Gn 4621); ‘he does not receive our Memra' (Heb. ‘will not 
obey our voice ’) (Dt 2120). 

LiTEiUTiJRB.^Besides the works referred to in the art. see 
art. ‘Memra.’; S. D. Luxzatto, PhUoaenxLS, Vienna, 1830; 
W. Bousset, Religion des Jndentnms im neutestamentl. 
ZeiUUteir^, Berlin, 1906, p, 899. A. E. SUFFEIH. 

MEN, THE. — In the Gaelic-speaking portion 
of Scotland ‘ the Men ’ were for about two cen- 
turies the recognized leaders of religious, thought, 
and the popular representatives, of spiritual and 


evangelical worship. They were called ‘ the Men ’ 
because they were laymen, and not ministers. 
The circumstances in which they arose varied in 
different districts ; the causes to which they owed 
their oiigin admit of little doubt. 

In the reign of James vi., Robert Bruce, the emi- 
nent Edinburgh preacher, Avas banished to Inverness. 
In a letter, written in Feb. 1613, to Sir James Semple, 
the laird of Belyise, the exiled minister says : 

*If his Hieness wold command me to the scaffold, I have 
a good conscience to obey him, aud it wold be more w^elcome 
to me nor this lingering death that I am in ’ (D. Calderwood, 
Hist, of the Eirh of Scotland^ Edinburgh, 1842-49, vii. 183). 

The ‘ lingering death ’ which Bruce deplored re- 
sulted in the establishment in Inverness of meetings 
for prayer and felloAvship, and in the gathering 
together of bands of godJy men whose influence 
continued to mould the religious life of the High- 
lands for many generations. 

After the restitution and re-establishment of 
Episcopacy in Scotland in 1662, nearly 300 ministers 
relinquished their livings, and their places were 
filled in the greater number of parishes by mini- 
sters who did not possess the confidence of the 

eople. In the more populous districts of the 

outh, the unity of the people, and their devotion 
to Presbyterianism, enabled them to maintain 
their religious zeal by means of ‘conventicles,’ 
meetings for purposes of worship held in despite of 
the law. In the North a number of the ministers 
readily turned Episcopalian, and retained their 
liAongs. The peoj^e were less devoted to Presby- 
terianism, but, even so, the more devout among 
them were roused to opposition by the manner in 
which the vacant livings were filled. The parishes 
were large, the population was sparse, and com- 
bined action for the holding of religious meetings 
was almost impossible. Rmigious instruction was 
for a time neglected. The ‘ curates,’ as the neAv 
incumbents were called, exercised little or no in- 
fluence! When ministers were no longer regarded 
as leaders of the people in sacred things, there 
rose to take their place men of devout lives, of 
integrity of character, familiar with the Scriptures, 
and recognized as possessing spiritual gifts, who, 
going from parish to parish to hold meetings, were 
accepted as religious guides. 

At a later period, the arbitrary manner in 
AvMch patronage was exercised in the Presbyr 
terian Church, and acquiesced in by Church 
courts, revived the influence and importance of 
an institution which had already obtained a foot- 
hold in many districts. Bands of earnest Christ- 
ians boldly denounced legal arrangements whidi 
ignored religious needs and. aspirations, and the 
people honoured them for doing so. Interest in a 
common object drew them together. They deplored 
the loAv state of religion in the land, they yearned 
for ^irituality of worship and a greater knowledge 
of Holy Scripture among their countrymen. They 
held monthly or quarterly meetings for prayer 
and felloAVship. These, were occasions, of high 
spiritual enjoyment. Sometimes the company sat 
up during the Avhole night, and passed the time 
in prayer and praise and spiritual conversation. 

Li order to prevent any misconstruction of their 
aims they provided themselves in some cases with 
carefully drafted constitutions. A document, 
dated 17th September 1788, setting forth- the 
objects and rules of the society , of the Men., in 
Ross-shire shows that, while th^ deplored the low 
state of religion throughout the land, they <Rd so 
not in a spirit of self^r^hteousness ; they were at 
the same time faithful in dealing with one another. 
Among various evils they note, ‘ thfnsting in 
ministers on reclaiming congregations AAith the 
force of the law of patronage— pastors who have 
notiiing in view but the fleece.’ The same docu- 
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ment gives as one of the rules of the society : 
* Thirdly, as the Word of God requireth, that we 
should consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and good works ; therefore, if one or more of us 
see or hear anything unbecoming in the walk, 
conduct, or expressions of one another, that we be 
free with one another according to the Scripture 
rule : Go tell thy brother his fault,” etc. (Mt 
1816 ) . ft Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bour, and not suffer sin upon him ” ’ (Lv 19^^). It 
adds ; ‘ We are aware that this our meeting to- 
gether, out of different parishes, will be miscon- 
struct^ ; but, so far as we know ourselves, we 
have no divisive views in it ; nor do we make a 
faction, and we desire to give none offence.’ 

Soundness of judgment characterized their utter- 
ances and their conduct. Their activity was far 
removed from that fanatical enthusiasm into which 


religious zeal frequently degenerates. One excep- 
tion, still referred to with bated breath, when 
referred to at all, indicates their general abhor- 
rence of fanatical excess. They organized meetings 
for prayer and the reading of Scripture among the 
people. The first Sabbath school m Koss-shire was 
opened by one of them — ^Findlater, known as the 

* Quaker merchant,’ Before the Bible was trans- 
lated into Gaelic, many of them were experts in 
making a running translation from the English 
version into the language of the people. The 
more gifted among them expounded the Word, and 
not a few became eloquent and powerful preachers, 
though lacking the training of the schools. The 
deep respect of the people for an ordained minis- 
try was reflected in the fact that these spiritual 
guides, even when their influence was niost power- 
ful, were called not ministers or preachers, but 

* the Men ’ (na Daoine). 

By ‘the Men’ the evangelical spirit was kept 
alive in large districts, and the comforts of religion 
were administered in maig a stricken home and in 
many a remote hamlet. They generally set apart 
one night of each week for prayer, and another for 
fellowship or conference. On the latter a portion 
of Scripture was selected to he the subject of dis- 
ouimon. This passage was referred to as the Bonn 
Ceist, or the ‘Question.’ The Men, each in turn, 
gave an exposition, generally bearing on experi^ 
mental religion, and thus their gifts of speech and 
of scriptural interpretation were developed. Fit- 
ness to expound Scripture in public assemblies, 
cqinbined with blamelessness of fife, secured recog- 
nition as one of the Men. This exercise became 
so popular that, whenever the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, a day was set 
apart for the Men. Generally it was tne Friday 
between the Fast-day and the day of Preparation. 
It was known as Id na Ceisf (‘the day of the 
Question ’). Great gatherings were expected when 
popular Men came to ‘the Commimion.’ Wor- 
shippers often travelled long distances, and ri'om far 
and near , multitudes, who never became church 
members, attended faithfully on the Men’s day. 

The presiding minister opened the service mth 
praise, prayer, and the reading of Scripture, and 
^terwards called for the passage which was to 
become the ‘ Question.’ One of the more highly 
honoured of the Men announced a passage, indi- 
cating its bearing on Christian experience, and 
requesting speakers to deal with some such topic 
as ‘marks by which God’s children are <fis- 
tmguished from the world,’ ‘marks of true con- 
version,’ ‘marks of saving faith,’ etc. Then the 
presi^ng minister called upon the most aged and 
. Christians present to give the ‘ marks ’ 

td their fellow-Christians. This service was gene- ! 

hi the open air. Its popularity was 
tmm that .the largest church could seldom contain I 


the congregation gathered that day. * To rise to 
the question ’ on a Communion Friday stamped the 
^eaker with the hall-mark of public recognition. 
Henceforward his position was assured. He was 
one of ‘ the Men.’ 

The popularity of the Men was a menace to the 
Church wherever its services were not character- 
ized by evangelical faithfulness. Many of them 
would not partake of the Sacraments at the hands 
of ministers of whom they did not approve, and 
approved ministers were prevented by ecclesias- 
tical discipline from receivmg those who held aloof 
from the worship of their own parishes. Eesolu- 
tions against the Men were passed in Presbyteries 
and Synods, but all efforts to crush them only 
increased their popularity. The people believed 
in them, honouring them lor the strictness of their 
lives, and frequently asserting that they were 
possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

In earlier times, wherever the doctrines of grace 
were faithfully proclaimed, the Men were faithful 
to the Church, and they undoubtedly created a 
taste for the more spiritual and evangelical preach- 
ing which began early in the 19th century. With 
the revival of evangelicalism the special circum- 
stances in which they proved a religious force 
passed away. But power and influence once 
acquired are not readily abandoned. In many 
districts the Men heartuy welcomed and warmly 
supported an evangelical ministry ; in others they 
persistently and fiercely opposed all ecclesiastical 
inflnence. The estrangement continued too long. 
In parts of Sutherland, Inverness, and Eoss-shire 
they continued to stand aloof, and in the more 
northern districts they formed bodies known as 
‘Separatists.’ The more they diverged from the 
Church the more they developed contempt for all 
learning except a literal knowledge of the Author- 
ized Version of Scripture. They became narrow 
and intolerant. Utterly disregarding all outward 
culture, they attempted to force upon the people a 
religion of lovdess gloom. From one extreme it 
was easy to pass to others, j^tinomianism was 
openly professed in some districts, and exorcism 
was practised in others. These fitful throes were 
the spurious imitations of a life that had gone. In 
later times opposition to instrumental music fknd 
church choirs, a severe obsetvance of the Sabbath, 
a blind devotion to the recognized translation of 
Scripture, a general condemnation of scholarship, 
and a zeal for the doctrine of election which 
merged into fatalism characterized generally the 
scattered fragments of a body whose sway was at 
one time both powerful and beneficent. 

But the old spirit has not altogether disappeared. 
A different type is occasionally met with. ‘ Men,’ 
tender-hearted and spiritually-minded, still pre- 
serve the best traditions of a past age. In the 
absence of the minister one of these may be found 
here and there to conduct the Sunday service in 
church or meeting-house. Standing at the pre- 
centor’s desk, equally ready to give an extempore 
ad<kess or to read a portion of some Isth cent, 
divine, he follows devoutly the usual ’ order of 
service, except that he does not pronounce the 
benediction. These Men live saintly lives, they 
are honoured by the people, and they help to pre- 
serve the simplicity and spirituality of refigion. 

G. E. Macphail. 

MEN OF GOD. — 1/uudi hozMiy or ‘Men of 
God,’ is the self-assumed name of a Eussian sect 
who regard themselves as the only true worshippers 
of God ; they believe that God is to be found only 
among themselves, ordinary Christian church-goers 
being, in their view, worldlings. By the outside 
world they are usually known as ‘Khlysti,’ Le, 
‘Flagellants,* though they themselves repudiate 
this title. As a matter of fact, they are essentially 
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not flagellants but dancers, flagellation being a conform to the State Church, and attend Confes- 
mere accompaniment of the dance, and not even sion and Holy Communion, although they spit out 
a universal practice. The name is probably a cor- the wine afterwards. They themselves celebrate 
ruption from * Christii,’ the oldest traceable title communion with kvas (a sour drink from rye meal 
by which they designate themselves as those who and malt) or with water. 

have Christ in their midst, in their leaders. Any one who desires admission into the sect 

Although the Men of God have many ‘ Christs,* must, at an initiatoiy rite, conducted with an 
they are not a Christological sect in the proper extremely elaborate ceremonial, swear a solemn 
sense of the word, for their Christology is only one oath that under no circumstances whatever, not 
side of their doctrine of spiritual ecstasy ; that is even under the severest persecution, will he dis- 
to say, they are a secret sect who practise asceti- close his belief either to his nearest relatives or to 
cism and fall into trances. Their principal means the ecclesiastical confessor. In reality this sect 
for drawing down the Spirit is dancing {radenim ) ; thoroughly despise the State Church as ‘ the world,* 
other devices are the singing of songs, of which the kingdom of Satan, and regard the ‘popes* 
they have a great number, couched in highly (clergy) as Jewish priests and Pharisees. Inopposi- 
poetical language, and fasts. A member of this tion to the Orthodox Church, they are sure that 
sect who succeeds in receiving the ^irit in full they are the only true Church, toe Kingdom of 
measure becomes a Christ or even a God Zebaoth Goa on earth, because they alone possess the Spirit 
(a Christ of the highest rank) or a Mother of God ; of God. The services of the Orthodox Church are 
those who receive the Spirit in a less degree are useless, since they dispense with dancing, the 
invested with the title of one of the apostles, or of proper means for bringing down the Spirit from 
the ecclesiastical saints, and honoured as prophets heaven. 

or prophetesses. In their belief, even Jesus of The Men of God have also services in which 
Nazareth flrst became a Christ only through re- there is no dancing ; these are the ‘ usual confer- 
ceiving the Spirit at His baptism. While these ences,’ and consist in singing, and the reading and 
persons have received the Spirit as a permanent exposition of Holy Scripture ; but they are only 
possession, ordinary members of the community assemblies for attracting adherents, and they hint 
may obtain Him temporarily through the same darkly at the ‘better services.* In reality the 
means. source of revelation for this sect is not Holy 

Besides severe and often protracted fasts, com- Scripture, but the Spirit which descends on them 
plete sexual abstinence is a feature of their asceti- during the dance. Any one who feels the desire 
cism. Those who enter the sect as married people for the ‘better services* must undergo long pre- 
must henceforth live as brothers and sisters, paration before he is received into the sect by one 
Others are, as a rule, not permitted to marry at of the leaders and admitted to them. In the 
all, but may take a young woman into their house ‘better services * a kind of frenzied dance takes 
as ‘spiritual sister’ in ‘spiritual marriage,* ex- places consisting of a series of variously arranged 
elusive of sexual intercourse. The latter consti- movements performed singly and collectively, while 
tuted the trespass of Adam and Eve, and is con- son^s are sung without any instrumental accom- 
demned as the sin Kar ; in accordance with pamment. The object of the dance is to induce at 

this view, childbirth is regarded as extremely least some of the performers to fall into an ecstasy 
sinful, while children are despised as ‘little sins.* (named the ‘bath of regeneration,* since the 
Generally speaking, the Men of God aim at a radenij/e is regarded as the real spiritual baptism 
monastic style of living, their houses being in opposition to the mere water-baptism of the 
arranged as convents and the women wearing a Church). The ‘ Christs,* ‘ Mothers of God,* 
kind of nun’s dress. Like all Kussian sectaries, prophets and prophetesses especially, but some- 
they enforce complete abstinence from intoxicat- times also the ordinary members of the community, 
ing liquors ; even coffee, and in many communities when in the ecstatic state, break into improvised 
tea also, is forbidden. On the whole the Khlystic doggerel, and prophesy the ‘common fate* of their 
system of morals lays so much stress on the sect and the ‘ private fate * of individual members, 
mortification of the flesh (the resurrection of which This secret service closes with a common meal^ 
they deny) that it has not been able to set up a the ‘love-feast* — ^which is regarded as the true 
practical ideal of life. Altruism appears among communion. The services generally begin in the 
them essentially as sympathy, which has to display evening, and continue far into the mght. 
itself in the bestowal of alms. Besides practising The sectaries have also provided a substitute for 
asceticism, they lay ^eat stress on the voluntary the other sacraments of the State Church. But 
endurance of persecution from the State and from the ritual varies in the different congregations and 
the Church, and the sect is persecuted even to the even in the same congregation, according to cir- 
present day as ‘ extremely pernicious.’ In eiurlier cumstances. The Men of God do not believe, with 
centuries the persecution was excessively brutal ; the Orthodox Church, that a sacrament must have 
attempts were made to crush them by the rack the prescribed form in order to be efficacious; in 
and the scaffold, but in vain, and they furnished their view, the Spirit operates unfettered and 
many martyrs. Since the beginning of the 19th creates for Himself whatever form He chooses, 
cent, those methods have been replaced by im- They seem to have special rites of their own, such 
prisonment and transportation to the Caucasus as (neincing round a tub filled with water at the 
and Siberia. summer solstice. Here, doubtless, we have to do 

The Men of God, however, seek to show the with a relic of Slavic heathenism, and vestiges of 
courage of their opinions not by open confession of heathen ideas are also found in their songs and ^ 
their faith, but by concealment of it, and it is pre- liturgical formulae. This rite, however, fias fe- 
cisely their obstinacy in this matter that has often ceiv^ a Christian coloui-ing in the vision of the 
brought upon them increased severity of punish- ‘golden Christ,* who appears out. of the stefcm 
ment. This concealment of their belief is due to above the vessel. 

. their view of the Holy Spirit, whom they regard The attribution of sexual exb^es and raorificial 
. as power which shuns observation, revealing rites to the Men of Gpd appears, according to the 
Hithsdf m secret and averse from publicity. If a Russian official reports themselves, td be utterly 
man talks about the Spirit, he loses Him. Con- slanderous and mier^ly a device of the State Churcli 
sequently. mot only are thrir ecstatic religious to Combat ths ^ct^ .and' brand as hypocritical 
services secret^ bmt they ^emerally cono^ the.fact ah ascetirismy which is more strenuous than her 
of their adh^ehce tb . the sCot;>„Th6/ butW^^ly J trtriu . ' ' 
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Our earliest sources of information regarding 
the sect, Avhich they call ‘ Christovshtchina,’ are 
Yevrosin (who wrote in 1691), Dimitri, bishoi) of 
Bostov (who wrote between 1702 and 1709), and 
Theopfaylact Lopatinski (1745), and further infor- 
niation is found in the reports of t%vo trials of 
Khlysti held at Moscow between 1733-39 and 
1745-57. The first shows the sect reckoning its 
adherents for the most part in the Moscow monas- 
teries, among monks and nuns and peasants con- 
nected with the monasteries ; it also comprised 
some tradespeople. In the monasteiies it seems to 
have marked a reaction against deeply - rooted 
immorality. It also spread beyond Moscow, to the 
district of Moscow itself, to Yaroslav and Uglitch, 
and to the town of Venyov, south of Moscow. In 
the first trial Prokofi Lupkin, a soldier of the 
bodyguard (streletz), appears as * Christ,’ his wife, 
Akuhna Ivanovna, and the nuns Nastasya and 
Marfa (who \vere both finally beheaded in Petro- 
grad) as * Alothers of God.’ Altogether more than 
300 persons were condemned. 

According to the reports of the second trial, the 
sect had considerably diminished in the Moscow 
monasteries, but, on the other hand, had spread 
much more widely among the peasant population 
as far as Petrograd and in the government districts 
of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, while, at the 
same time, Moscow maintained its central position 
as the head -quarters of the sect. 

Moscow was the scene of operations of the 
' Christs ’ Serge Osipov, Vasili Stepanov, and, more 
famous than these, Andreyan Petrov, who, known 
as the 'Happy Idiot,’ had the entrde to the 
houses of the aristocracy, and carried on his pro- 
paganda there for the sect not entirely without 
success. The communities of Khlysti in ether 
places also possessed * Christs ’ and * ' Mothers of 
God.’ 

Lupkin and Petrov belong to the seven ' Christs ’ 
named by the legend which describes the origin of 
the Men of God (as the seventh they reckon 
Selivanov, the founder of the Skoptzy sect, which 
sjjlit off from the Khlystovshtchina in 1772). 
Since the reports of the trials prove the correctness 
of the assertions of their tradition regarding th€ 
seven ' Christs ’ and the * Mothers of God ’ Akulina 
and Nastasya, the tradition may be trusted as tc 
what it relates concerning the earlier ‘Christs’ 
Danila Philipov and Ivan Suslov. Of these the 
first is said to have also ranked as ‘ God Zebaoth ’ 
and to have founded the sect about the middle 
of the 17th cent in the government district oi 
Kostroma, while the second, as his disciple, spread 
it in the Oka and Volga districts and introduced 
it into Moscow. The evidence of Dimitri and 
Theophylaqt as to the founder of the Khlystovsh- 
tchina applies to Suslov ; but ancient songs of the 
Khlysti speak of one ‘ Christ,’ Averyan, who lived 
in the 14th cent, and of another, Yemelyan, who 
laboured in Moscow in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. The majority of Russian scholars con- 
sider the sect much older than historical informa- 
tion riches. Although the attempt to derive it 
from the heathenism of the Slavs and Finns must 
be pronounced unfortunate, owing to the decidedly 
Christian character of the sect, the suggestion 
which derives it from the Bogomils (o.®.) seems 
extremely credible; but, on the other hand, the 
Khlysti are entirely devoid of a trace of. the 
. ^gomilian cosmology, and they suggest rather 
the Messalians or Euehites [q.v,). . 

: ; .In the l9tii cent. Kostroma and Moscow main- 
. tamed their central importance in an ideal sense 
Mlowed by tradition, especially in con- 
^ intense activity of the ‘ Mother of 

>GoiL,:.,:Uly,ana Va^n^ The actual centre, 
^iited in the middle of the century 


south-eastward into the government districts of 
Nijni-Novgorod, Samara, and Tambov, through 
the activity of Radayev and the * Christs ’ Vasili 
Shtsheglov and Avvakum Kopylov. The former, 
with his peculiar mystical teaching, and like some 
later * Christs,’ takes a special place among the 
Khlystovshtchina inasmuch as, by appealing to 
the trance-producing spirit, he caused asceticism 
to fall into abeyance, and shamefully abused the 
devotion of his female followers. On the other 
hand, Vasili Shtsheglov and the ‘ Christs ’ resem- 
bling him have no immoral rites ascribed to them, 
but merely unchastity. 

In the further course of the centuiy the centre 
of the sect was pushed still further southward into 
the Caucasus territory, especially through the 
conspicuous energy of Kopylov’s pupil, Perphil 
Katasonov. He and his followers again took the 
title ‘God Zebaoth,’ and ruled not only all the 
communities of the Caucasus, where the Khlysti, 
under their new name ‘Shaloputy’ (‘eccentrics’), 
lead a considerably harassed existence, but also 
those of Southern Russia upwards to Smolensk, 
each of which has its own ‘ Christ.’ Many Khlysti 
communities honour as a Christ the orthodox 
‘Father John of Kronstadt,’ famous through 
Russia for his faith-healing. 

The Khlysti communities are not large, since 
they depend for their increase, as they must, on 
account of their sexual abstinence, almost entirely 
on proselytism. Although they are now generally 
to be found everywhere in the Russian Empire 
where there are Russian peasantiy, their total 
' number, ■which can be only approximately 
reckoned, cannot exceed 200,000. Their signifi- 
cance for the national life, however, is, on account 
of their sober, industrious mode of life, far greatei 
than this number would lead one to suppose. 
This article, the attitude of which is very different 
from that of Russian scholars, is based upon the 
writer’s hook, Die rimischen Sehten^ i. (Leipzig, 
1907), which, besides the Khlysti, deals with such 
sects as the Skakuny, Malyovantzy, and Paniyash- 
kovtzy, all of which are dependents of the difterent 
bodies of the Khlystovshtchina. The latter have 
assumed special forms as they passed from the 
sphere of influence of the Greek Orthodox Church 
to that of the Lutherans, the Stundisfes, and the 
Molokani ( ‘ Milk-drinkers *). Among the Lutheran 
Finns of Ingermannland the sectaries aie called 
Skakuny (‘Hoppers’). Kondrati Malyovanny 
founded a sect intermediate betw'een the Klilystov- 
shtchina and Stundism in Tarashtcha in the govern- 
ment district of Kieff about 1890, and his teaching 
caused an epidemic of trance-phenomena. The 
Molokani-Knlysti are called Pryguny (‘ Jumpers ’). 
There were, and still are, numerous other bodies 
which, on account of some peculiarity, split off 
from the sect. Although the * Worshippers of 
Napoleon,’ who used to revere him as a ‘ Christ,’ 
seem to have died out, the Adamites, 'who seek to 
get rid of modesty as a relic of the Fall, and, 
therefore, go naked at divine ser-vice and in tlieir 
houses, still exist to-day. The sect of the Pani- 
yashka reg-ard the body as not only sinful but 
directly possessed by the devil, and intensify their 
asceticism accordingly. . 


Liebbaturb.— T he most important Eussian works on the sect 
ftre : I, Dobrotvorskt, Lyydy bozhii : Rnsakaya sekta tah nazy- 
'myemqchdwhonmch christum(*The Men of Ood : ttie Russian 
Sect of the so-called spiritual Christians’), Kasan, 1869 ; frag- 
ments of this hare been translated into German by A. Pflzmaier 
in SWA W civ Aim] and I>WA W xxxiv. [1884] and xxxv. [1886] ; 
N. Reutski. Lyudi Bozhii i Skoptzy OThe Men of God and 
Skoptris^, Moscow, 1872 ; K. KuteCov, Khlystov i 

SkoptzQV (‘The Sects of the Khlj^i and Skoptzis’), Kasaii 
1882, astainropol, 1900 ; A. Roshdestvenski, KhhjMowlttcTiina 
iSkoptzshestvp V Bosaii (‘Khlystovshtchina and Skoptzism in 
Russia’), Moscow, 1883. There are also numerous articles in 
newspapers. QjiASS. 
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MENCIUS.—i. Life. — Mencius, or Meng-tse 
(371-288 B.C.)» second only to Confucius in the 
annals of orthodox Chinese philosophy, was horn 
in Tsou of a family whose ancestral home was in 
Lu, the native State of Confucius. While still 


very young, he lost his father; he was educated 
by his mother, who is famous among the women 
of China for the care with which she brought up 


her son. Nothing is known of his other pre- 
ceptors, except that they were of the school of 
Confucius, whom Mencius regarded as supreme 
amon^ men, and proposed to himself as example 
(MenSus, ll. i. 2, IV. ii. 22). W’hen we get cer- 
tain knowledge of him, he is a person already 
well known and accompanied by disciples, moving 
from one State to another according as the re- 
ception of himself and his doctrines was favourable 
or otherwise, accepting such gifts as he deemed 
consistent with his self-respect, and devoting him- 
self to the exposition of his views on ethics and 
politics. This he did with acumen and consider- 
able liveliness, frequently using illustrations, some 
of which are famous. 

From the man of Sungf, who assisted his corn to grow long 
by pulling it up, we are to learn the need of patience in the 
development of character (ii. i. 2). The moral absurdity of 
not putting an immediate end to unrighteous practices is 
illustrated by the man who stole his neighbour’s fowls, and 
who replied to one who remonstrated with him, wall 
diminish my appropriations, taking only one fowl a month 
till next year, and then 1 wall make an end of the practice ’ 
(ill. IL 8). The Niu mountain, whose natural vegetation is 
destroyed by axes and bills and the browsing of cattle, is a 
figure of human nature, which, through the occurrences of 
daily life, loses its native goodness and cannot regain it 
during the brief respite of &e night or the calm of dawn 
(VI. i. 8). 

In addressing himself to the princes and governors 
of his time, Mencius may sometimes have been 
guilty of undue compliance with the faulty dis- 
positions of those with whom he dealt (I. li. 5) ; 
if so, it was from no unworthy motive, but only 
to secure the more ready acceptance of his teach- 
ing. For the most part he spoke liis mind with 
an admirable freedom, not overawed by * the pomp 
and display ’ of the great (vil. ii. 34), but acting 
according to his own teaching that respect is 
best sho'svn by giving righteous counsel (li. ii, 2). 
Mencius is quite conscious of his own worth. He 
alone in his age could bring tranquOlity and good I 
order to the empire (II. ii. 13). His words will 
not be altered by any future sage (ni, ii. 9). He 
has, accordingly, a keen sense of the respect due 
to him (il. ii. 11, iv. i. 24), though he occasionally 
employs unworthy shifts to maintain his dignity 
(n. ii. 2). Looking on himself as the continuer 
of the Confucian teaching (vn, ii. 38), he regarded 
it as an urgent duty to ^pose the teachings of 
Yang and Mo (in. ii. 9). This he did witii vigour 
and acuteness, while always willing to receive 
repentant heretics without reproaches, not tying 
up the leg of a pig which had already been got 
back into the pen (vii. ii. 26), The last twenty 
years of his life Mencius spent in Lu, where; with 
the assistance of his disciples, he prepared that sole 
record of his teaching which is called by his name 
and now forms one of those standard writings 
known as Th& Four Boohs, 

2. Ethics. — Mencius’s view of human nature is 
fundamental. Man’s nature is good in the sense 
that ‘from the feelings proper to it it is consti- 
tuted for the practice or what is good’ (Vl. i. 6). 
The four cardinal virtues — benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, knowledge— are not infused into 
inan from without, but have their rise from the 
feelings of commiseration, of shame and dislike, 
of mooeaty compliance (reverence and respect 
api^oving and disapproving (ii. i. 6). 
"These four prihmples are aeeeptea as psychological 
. facts not reducime,, -to any. forex of sdf- 
interest (ii. L .6). : -to that needed for pe^^t 


virtue, in which a man becomes possessor of him- 
self (III. i. 4), is that these innate principles be 
developed (ii. i. 6, Vli. i. 15; cf. also ‘All things 
are already complete in us’ [vii. i, 4J); and for 
this human nature is self-sufficient ; failure arises 
not from lack of ability, but simply from not 
making the necessary effort (I. i. 7, IV. i. 10). 
From another point of view Mencius analyses 
human nature into chih (‘ mind,’ ‘ will,’ vovt) and 
chH (‘passion-nature,’ The former is su- 

preme, but the latter is not to be violently 
suppressed, but developed in accordance with 
righteousness. Other^vise one’s natm-e suffers 
defeat — as it also suffers defeat through action 
in which the mind feels no complacency. The 
mating of the passion-nature with righteousness 
is to be accomplished only by persistent practice 
of righteousness ; but, given a mind set on right- 
eousness, this result necessarily follows (II, i. 2). 
The violent suppression of the passion-nature, by 
which the integrity of a man’s being is impaired, 
must be distinguished from the abscission of de- 
sires in an ethical interest (VII. ii. 35). Mencius, 
in basing bis ethics on human nature, appears to 
have been not una^'are of the ambiguity of the 
term ‘nature.’ Such seems to be the drift of a 
Socratic argument in which he maintains that ‘the 
nature is not to be confoimded with the pheno- 
mena of life’ (VI. i. 3 [Legge’s tr.]). Elsewhere 
he points out that there are desires which are 
natural, but in connexion with them there is the 
appointment of heaven, and the superior man does 
not say of them, ‘ It is my nature.’ There are 
also moral propensities which are the appointment 
of heaven, but which the superior man recognizes 
rather as natural (vii. ii. 24). In things equally 
natural there is a gradation of worth, whicn can 
be recognized by thinking (vi. i. 14 f.). Midre- 
over, the sense of shame, which a man may not 
lack (VII. i. 6f.), is indicative of his havmg a 
moral constitution, which alone is properly liis 
nature. In the possession of this nature, good 
in its composition, all men are alike, evidence 
of this being found in the fact that, as in 
matters of physical taste, music, and beauty 
there are common standards, so also is it in 
morals (vi. i 7). This originally good nature is 
the child heart (iv. ii. 12), which differentiates 
man from the lower animals (iv. ii. 19); and in 
possessing it the ordinary man is of one kind 
with the sages (ii. i. 2, iii. i. 1), who simply liave 
apprehended before me what my mind also ap- 
proves (vi, i. 7). The sages, hov’ever, are spon- 
taneously what other men attain to by effort 
(IV. ii. 19, vn. ii. 33), though they, too, learned 
from other men (ii. i. 8). The great man is he 
who does not lose his child heart (iv. ii. 12) ; but 
for most men it is lost, and the grand aim of 
education is its recovery (vi. i. 11). MoraUty is 
the supreme task laid on each man (rv. i. 19), 
which requires urn-emitting diligence (Vi. i. 9, vu. 
ii. 21). Nothing can be done with self-satisfied 
conformists to current standards, those ‘thieves 
of virtue’ (vn. ii. 37); for it is necessary that 
morality should criticize itself (vn. i. 6). The 
way to sage-like virtue begins in ordinary duties' 
(VI. ii. 2), and the carrying out of princmles al- 
ready possessed by all (vn. ii, 81). vigorotis 
action according to the law of ‘recipraoity^.the. 
closest approximation to perfect virtue; (Vlt, 14). 
It is also perhaps hinted that vi^use fe the mean 
between extremes (n. 1 9, iv. ii. .6 f., 10). For 
self-direction it is of the greatest importance ‘ to 
estimate the inind^,V to/'b^^ acquainted 
with the real nature of bne’s^motives (i. i. 7), and 
second ilioughts are ^fteh best (IV. ii. 23). Life 
.presents , a . series of - alternatives of which the 
higte ^ % to be chosen in spite of 
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the seductions and obscurations of sense (vi. 
i. 15). Righteousness is to be preferred before 
life itself (vi. i. 10). The righteous man is 
beyond the reach of calamity (iv. ii. 28, vii. i. 21). 
The only ine^dtable calamity is self-incurred (iv. 
i. 8). True gi’eatness is to practise virtue for the 
sake of oneself and of others, superior to the 
seductions or threats of riches, honours, poverty, 
and force (ill. ii. 2). To rejoice in virtue breeds 
unconscious grace of deportment, which is the 
perfection of music (IV. i. 27 ; cf. vii. i. 21). 
^ Benevolence, righteousness, self - consecration, 
fidelity, with unwearied joy in these virtues — 
these constitute the nobility of Heaven’ (Vi. i. 16). 
Realized virtue is sure of a transforming influence 
on others (iv. i. 12) ; failure to evoke a response 
should lead to self-examination (iv. i. 4). Virtue 
cannot be selfish ; to find purity by withdrawing 
from all contact with evil one must become an 
earthAvorm (ill, ii. 10). Each man is responsible 
to the extent of his moral attainment for the 
instruction of others (v. i. 7), and to instruct 
others is the greatest fidelity (ii. i. 8, m. i. 4), 
while neglect of this duty degrades the virtuous 
to the level of those whom they should teach 
(rv. ii. 7). Of the special virtues, filial piety 
is the only one that is referred to in any detail. 
Mencius qiiote^ the definition of it as serving 
one’s parents with propriety, burying them with 
propriety, and sacrificing to them with propriety 
(III. i. 2). The service of parents is the gTeatest 
of all services and the root of all others ; it has 
regard not only to physical sustenance, but to the 
wishes of the parents (iv. i. 19) ; and it takes un- 
questioned precedence of duties to wife or children 
(IV. ii. 30). Filial piety completes itself in the 
toeral rites (IV, ii. 13); and, in view of the 
importance of sacrifice to ancestors, lack of pos- 
terity is the gravest instance of unfilial conduct 
(IV. i. 26). 

3* Politics.-^Mencius has no scheme of social re- 
construction. Existing social usages (e.()r., concu- 
binage) and the existing political arrangement— an 
empire consisting of small States, each with its 
own king, hut owning the supremam?- of one State 
whose ruler is emperor— all this Mencius simply 
accepts. What he is concerned with is the rectifi- 
cation of moral relations within this existent social 
framew'ork. ^ He follows the current, analysis into 
the five relations bf father and son, sovereign and 
minister, husband and wife, old and young, friend 
and friend ; and desires the cultivation of the 
corresponding virtues, affection, righteousness, har- 
mony in difference, order, fidelity (ill. i. 4). Of 
these relations that male and female should dwell 
together is the greatest (v. i. 2) ; and within the 
family we have in service of parents and obedience 
to elder brothers the fundamental exemplifications 
of benevolence and righteousness (rv, i. 27, vii. i. 
16). Mencius opposes any such obliteration of 
natural relations as he finds in Mo’s doctrine of 
universal love.^ Men have ‘a root,’ i.e., they have 
a special relation to tlisir parents and therefore a 
special duty corresponding thereto (m. i. 5). So, 
too, Mencius opposes all pantisocratic schemes, and 
teaches that society implies a differentiation of 
function in which those who labour with the mind 
govern, and those who labour with their strength 
are governed (in. i. 4), and in which the teacher 
of righteousness has his due place (m; ii. 4). 
In Mencius’s doctrine of the State two points are 
to be noted especially : the emphasis on morality 
and the democratic bias. Rule is based not on 
force, bat on willing submission accorded to virtue 
(II, L 3, IV. ii. 16). If the ruler be virtuous, his 
influpce wdll extend to all Ids subjects (iv. i. 
20, ii. 6). There is no secret of statecraft — it 
needs only that the ruler give scope to the innate 


goodness of his nature (i. i. 7, Ii. i. 6). Let hini 
dismiss all talk of ‘ profit,’ and think only of benevo- 
lence and righteousness (l. i. 1), In the disordered 
times of ^Tencius such a benevolent government, 
having regard for the people’s welfare (iv. i. 3, 9), 
would be immediately successful (ii. i, 1). The 
truly benevolent ruler has no enemy within the 
empire (vir. ii. 4). Rulers are the shepherds and 
parents of their people (l. i. 4, 6), and must make 
it their first business to see that they (the people) 
have a certain livelihood, for without that they 
will abandon themselves to crime (I. i. 7). Mencius 
is very emphatic on the necessaiy precedence of a 
sound economic condition. 

* When pnlse and p:rain are as abundant as fire and water, 
how shall the people be other than virtuous?' (vii. i, 23). 

Agriculture, therefore, and then education are 
prime interests of State (in. i. 3). The strength of 
a kingdom is in its morale (l. i. 5, IV. i. 1). De- 
struction is only self-incurred (IV. i. 8). A wise 

E rince wull be guided by his ministers (I. ii. 9), but 
e is himself ultimately responsible for the govern- 
ment of his State (l. ii. 6) ; he must treat his 
ministers with respect (ll. ii. 2), regarding them as 
his hands and feet, and they vdll then regard him 
as their belly and heart (iv. ii. 3). In the appoint- 
ment of ministers members of old established 
families are to be preferred, an ancient kingdom 
being one in which there are families with this 
tradition of service (i. ii. 7). Indeed, the art of 
governing lies in securing the approbation of these 
great families (iv. i. 6). New men, however, are 
not to be excluded (i. ii. 7) ; only the ruler must 
seek those by whom he may be taught (li. ii. 2). 
The love of what is good is the main qualification 
for being a minister, since those who have good 
thoughts will gladly lay them before him (vi. ii. 
13). liOt the ruler be guided in the appointment 
and dismissal of ministers by the voice of the 
people (i. ii. 7). In a State the people axe the most 
important element; the sphits of the land and 
m-oin are the next; and the sovereign is the 
lightest. Therefore to gain the peasantry is the 
way to become emperor (vii. ii, 14). The voice of 
the people is determinative of the sovereignty in a 
kingdom (i, ii. 10), and in accordance with it a 
prince may rebel even against the emperor (i. ii. 3). 
For a sovereign forfeits his rights by wickedness 
and becomes a ‘ mere fellow ’ (i, ii. 8), and, if not 
removed by the members of the royal house (v. ii. 
9} or other ministers (vii. i. 31), he may be removed 
by the leader of a righteous rebellion. He *\vho 
takes on him this duty of removing his sovereign 
must be sure that he is ‘ the minister of heaven ’ 
(n. L 5, ii. 8). He who is sudi is marked out by 
the appointment of heaven showing its will by his 
personal action and his conduct of affairs, which 
are such as to win universal submission. 

'Heaven sees according as my people see; heaven hears 
according as my people hear' (v. i. 6). 

AU wars of ambition are condemned (iv, i. 14, 
vn. ii. 2), and ministers who encourage the ambi- 
tions^ of their prince are ‘ robbers of the people ’ 
(VI. ii. 9). If right government prevails in the 
empire, the princes of the feudatory States will be 
submissive one to another in proportion to their 
virtue, and not in proportion to their strength (iv. 
i. 7). As for the details of a truly benevolent 
government, ‘ never has any one fallen into error 
who followed the laws of the. ancient kings ’ (rv. 
i, 1), whence sovereigns should imitate Yao, and 
ministers Shun (rv. i. 2, vi. ii. 10). 

4. Religion. — References in the writings of Men- 
cius to religious worship are merely incidental, and 
show that Ee accepted without criticism such wor- 
ship of spirits and of ancestors as was then current. 
Of more interest are his references to heaven. He 
quotes, with approval, from the SAu King, or Booh 
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of History , the saying that heaven, having pro- 
duced the inferior people, appointed for them rulers 
and teachers to be assisting to God (i. ii. 3). As 
heaven protects all, so, in glad imitation, should 
the ruler of a great State protect a small State, 
while the ruler of a small State should recognize 
the decree of heaven and be willing to serve the 
great State (I. ii. 3). Such obedience to heaven 
ensures preservation, while disobedience entails 
destruction (iv. i. 7). So, generally, ‘ calamity and 
happiness are men’s o-wti seeking ’(ii. i. 4), althongh 
heaven’s decree and man’s causality are both re- 
cognized : 

‘ That which happens without a man’s causing it is from the 
ordinance of heaven ’ (v. i. 6). 

There is a decree for everything, and a man 
should receive submissively what can be correctly 
ascribed thereto ; but he who understands what is 
meant will not stand under a precipitous wall, nor 
can death under fetters be justly ascribed to 
heaven’s decree, though death in the discharge of 
duty may be so attributed (vii. i. 2). Man’s duty, 
therefore, is to do the right and leave the issues to 
heaven (i. ii. 14, Vli. i. 1), which in its painful 
discipline of individuals has moral ends in view 
(VI. ii. 16, VII. i. 18). From man’s nature we can 
know heaven ; and to preserve one’s mental consti- 
tution and nourish one^s nature is the way to serve 
heaven (vii. i. 1). To have no shame before 
heaven is one of the things in which the superior 
man delights (vn. i. 20). Heaven is the realized 
ideal after which man aspires (IV. i. 12). Specially 
suggestive is this saying : 

* Though a man may be viucked, yet if he adjust his thoughts, 
fast, and bathe, he may sacrifice to Shang-ti ’ (iv. ii. 25 ; for the 
full connotation of Shang-ti see art. God [ChinesejX 

5, In conclusion a few miscellaneous points may 
be noted. Mencius indicates the correct method 
for understanding Nature by obedience and not 
by violence in the investigation of her pheno- 
mena (IV. ii. 26). He gives us a good canon of 
interpretation : 

* Those who explain the Odes {i.e. the classical Shi Kirigl may 
not insist on one term so as to do violence to a sentence, nor on 
a sentence so as to do violence to the general scope * (v. i. 4). 

To this may be added bis comment on the Booh 
of History/, which may perhaps be generalized : 

‘ It would be better to be without the Book of History than 
to give entire credit to it’ (vii. ii. 8). 

Literature, — ^J. Legge, The Chinese Classics^ Hongkong and 
London, 1861-78, ii. The prolegomena and translation, without 
the Chinese text, are published separately, The Life and Works 
of MenciuSi London, 1875. See also E. Faber, The Mind of 
MenduSt tr. A. B. Hutchinson, London. 1882. 

P. J. Maolagan. 

MENDELSSOHN. — Moses Mendelssohn, 
otherwise Kabbi Moses of Dessau, philosopher, 
writer, and Bible translator, was bom 6th Sept. 
1729 at Dessau, where his father, Mendel, was a 
poor scribe and teacher in a family descended from 
Kabbi Moses Isserles, a distinguished Talmudist 
and philosopher of the 16th cent., knovra as 
‘Rema.’ Moses Mendelssohn was taught Rab- 
binics by the local Rabbi, David Frfi,nkel, who 
published a commentary on the Palestinian Talmud 
in 1742. FrSnkel was called to the Rabbinate of 
Berlin in that year, and the young student foUowed 
liim there in 1743. 

At Berlin Mendelssohn was taught French and 
English by A. S. Gumperz, and taught himself 
Latin and Greek. His taste for philosophy was 
inspired by the study of Maimonides’ ‘ Guide of 
the Perplexed.’ He earned a precarious livelihood 
as tutor in the home of a well-to-do Jewish silk 
-merchant, Isaac Bernhard, in whose warehouse he 
afterwards, and throughout his life, was employed 
as- book-keeper. His evening and aU his leisure 
he devoted to philosophy. He was a follower of 
Wolf and Leibmz* but was much influenced by the 
English S^ppl ;oi/efnpirics, especially Lockp 
Shaftesbury . ; His' apctTialnitiBthbe Ice^ihg^ who 


was also born in 1729, began in 1754, when he 
defended Lessing’s drama Die Juden, against ad- 
verse criticism, Lessing became his lifelong friend, 
and dubbed him the second Spinoza. It was 
Lessing wIjo had Mendelssohn’s first work printed 
— the Philosojphische Gesprdche (1755). In 1756 
tliey collaborated in an anonymous arid piquant 
attack on the Berlin Academy— jPojoe ein meta* 
physike.r!, and the next year Mendelssohn trans- 
lated Rousseau’s Discours sur Vorigine ...«?« 
VinigaliU parmi les hommes^ though he ridiculed 
the author’s partiality for man in a state of nature. 
Though M. Steinscbneider {Cat, lihr, Hehr, in Bill. 
Bodleiana, Berlin, 1852-60) enumerates 39 ^arate 
Hebrew works of his, and though he wrote Hebrew 
poetry when a child of ten, it is as a writer of 
classical German that Mendelssohn became famous. 
His essay on aesthetics, Vom Erhahenen (1757), was 
studied by Schiller and Herder. In admiration, 
rather than in Lessii^’s pity and terror, he found 
the moral object of Tragedy. The stories about 
his friendship with Frederick the Great are legend- 
ary. On the contrary, he criticized the king’s 
Poisies diverses in 1760, and found fault with him 
for writing in French. The royal displecasure was 
so great that he was threatened with expulsion 
from Berlin, but the Mai*quis d’Argens intervened, 
and as a ‘ philosophe mauvais catholique ’ pleaded 
with his Majesty as a ‘phUosophe mauvais pro- 
testant * to grant to the ‘philosophe mauvais juif ’ 
the privilege of residence. 

In 1763 Mendelssohn was awarded by the Berlin 
Academy a prize of 50 ducats for his Ueber 
die Emdenz der metaphysischen Wissensckaften, 
In 1771 the Academy elected him a member, but 
Frederick the Great refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and no protest, not even that of Queen 
Ulrica of Sweden, was of any avail to get the king 
to alter Ms decision with regard to the ‘ beriihmter 
Jude.’ Among his oivn brethren, and especially in 
Berlin, Mendelssohn enjoyed the highest esteem. 
In 1764 he was freed from Jewish communal dues, 
and in 1772 further honour ^vas shown to him by 
his co-religionists. 

His Socratic Dialogue called Plmedon^ oder after 
die UnsterUichkeit der Seele was published in 1767, 
and created an immense sensation. It was trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages. A 
Hebrew translation by I. B. Bing, with a preface by 
N. H, Wessely, appeared in 1787, and an English 
translation by C. Cullen in 1792. That work 
showed a notable reaction against the free thought 
of Voltaire, and was welcomed by the learned as 
well as by those in high places, from Winckelmann 
bo Prince Carl of Brunswick. It was the first book 
of philosophy read and discussed by Goethe and 
later by Schiller, and dissuaded from suicide many 
disappointed or degenerates. Mendelssohn rapidly 
acquired a unique position among the inteHectuals 
of Berlin. His chief friends, besides Lessing, were 
Hamann, Gleim, Wieland, and Herder, and the 
Swiss writers Eimmermann, Iselin, Gessner, and 
Lavater. 

The last was the famous physiognomist, immor- 
talized by Darwin ; but it was in his capacity as 
a very zealous pastor that he caused the Jewish 
philosopher much trouble and annoyance. He 
publicly dedicated Ms translation of 0. Bonnet’s 
Padingin^sie phUosophique (1769) to Mendelssoh^, ■ 
and urged him to abandon Judaism arid become a 
Christian. The Jew, having obtMned the sanction ' 
of the ‘ Consistorium zur replied in Ms 

Sehreihen an den Herrn _ Diafconm. Ldvcder zu 
Zurich (1770), manfully defending his position. It 
was not only yesterday that: he had examined the 
evidences or Ms own^r^gioni VPhat but convic- 
tion would indto hiiri to remain a persecuted 
Jew ! He woMd ri<^r change his religion.. 
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This reply produced a storm of protest. J. B. 
Kolbele in iiis AntlpMdon (1770) was among those 
who heaped invective upon him in various pamph- 
lets, of which his best biograplier, M. Kayserling, 
gives a full list. Next year an anonymous Fro- 
memona appeared in his defence. 

The attack, though it injured his health, turned 
his thoughts to Judaism and the Jews. As early 
as 1761 he had prepared a Hebrew Commentary on 
theLogio of MaSmonides, and had presented the MS 
to one oamson Kalin, who published it as his own. 

Perhaps his most important work, so far as his 
influence on his co-religionists was concerned, was 
his translation of the Pentateuch into classical 
German with a Siwr, or commentary, in Hebrew. 
His first assistant was Solomon Dubno (t 1813), 
who quarrelled with Mendelssohn in 1780. Men- 
delssonn’s brother Sani took Bubno’s place in the 
translation of Exodus, but Harbvig Wessely, a 
scholar bom rich, blit afterwards impoverislied, 
later became his chief collaborator. This transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch met with much opposition 
from the orthodox Rabbis Landau, Jacob Lissa, 
Elijah Wilna, and Hirschel Levin (formerly chief 
Rabbi of London and then of Berlin) because of 
what they thought a heretical mistranslation in 
Lv 19^^, where * thou shalt rebuke thy neighbour ’ 
was toned down to ‘ canst ’ ; but the storm of 
opposition ceased, largely through the aid of 
Italian Rabbis, who, though orthodox, were also 
enlightened. 

Mendelssohn’s translation of the Psalms, which 
had been begun before 1770, was not completed for 
thirteen years. During this period the translator 
took up the work only spasmodically and just 
when some particular Psalm suited his mood of 
the moment. It was intended for Christian rather 
than for Jewish readers, and it was first printed in 
German characters, not Hebrew. The publisher 
Maurer bought the MS for 500 thalers and pub- 
lished it in 1783, but lost money 1^ the publication ; 
next year it was published in Hebrew characters 
with a Uilr by one Joel L5we. The Song of 
Deborah and the Song of Songs were the other 
Bible translations completed by Mendelssohn. 
His commentary on Ecclesiastes he had published 
anonymously iu 1769. • It was clear and sympa- 
thetic, but, though greatly admired by Herder, is 
notable chiefly for a novel division into sections, 
differing from the traditional chapters. Mendels- 
sohn was a keen opponent of the higher criticism 
of those days, and scouted Bishop Benjamin Kenni- 
cott’s textual alterations of the BiMe. One imme- 
diate result of the trandation was a change in the 
course of education of Jewish boys, and the inculca- 
tion of German rather than Jewish ideas. Part 
of the Jewish Litur^ was also translated by him, 
vis. the HaggSdS, a Passover service— a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. 

In 1776 Menddssohn collected money — and 
students— for the unsectarian college ‘ Fhilan- 
thropin’ of Dessau. In 1781 he and his rich 
disciple, Isaac Daniel Itzig, founded the Jewish 
Free school in Berlin, the first institution of the 
kind, where not only Bible and Talmud, but also 
German, French, and sciences were taught by 
Jewish and Christian teachers. Similar mstitu- 
tions were afterwards founded on the same plan 
in Breslau and other cities. 

After his wife’s death, Lessing had to battle for 
tolerance in his Anti-'Goezey and conceived the idea 
of meeting the theologians with a comedy. This 
was the orgin of his famous drama Nathan der 
Wme, which appeared in 1779, and which was in 
some resects a development of his youthful pro- 
duction Dit Juden, Lessing himself founds the 
play bn the story of the Jew Melchizedek in 
Bocoa^o’s :D&iMm€ron* About no German work 


except Goethe’s Fmist lias so much been written. 
Nathan is Mendelssohn, Recha his daughter 
Dorothea, the templar Lessing, the Swiss widow 
Daja is intended for Lavater, tlie dervish is Men- 
delssohn’s mathematical friend Abraham Wolf 
Rechenburg, and so on. The play itself is not a 
>lea for Jews and Judaism, but for toleration and 
mmanity, and an attack upon religious persecution 
of all kinds. In Vienna it was con ii seated.^ The 
controversy engendered by Nathan der WeUe led 
to a plea for the civil. emancipation of the Jews 
by C. W. von Dohin ( Uher die bvurgerliche Verhes- 
strung der Juden^ Berlin, 1781), translated into 
French by Mirabeau (London, 1787). Six hundred 
copies of this translation were forwarded to Paris 
for the use of the French States General, but lost 
in that troublous time, and eventually burnt in the 
Bastille. In 1783 Mendelssohn published a trans- 
lation of Manasseh ben Israel’s Nsperan^ de Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1650), with an introduction pleading 
for emancipation. He was again reproached for 
remaining a Jew, or for being a * wobbler ’ between 
Judaism and Christianity, and this induced him to 
write his Jerusalem (1783), a work on religious 
power and Judaism. In this book, translated into 
English in 1783, he vindicated his Judaism and 
explained why he was not a Christian. It is a plea 
for the separation of State and Church, and urges 
that ‘Kirchenrecht’ is incompatible with true 
religion. Judaism, he urged, has no dogmas or 
chains upon belief ; Joseph Albo (t 1444), who had 
reduced the thirteen creeds foimulated by Maimon- 
ides to three (cf. EBE iv. 246*), was no heretic. 
Judaism required conformity with ceremonial law, 
but tolerated complete liberty of opinion. 

In a Reader for his children, Mendelssohn sub- 
stitutes in the creeds the words ‘ I recognize as 
true and certain’ for the words *I believe.’ 
Ceremonial laws he regarded as a sort of living 
scripture and the great bond between Jew and 
Jew, urging that, even if their utility were no 
longer clear, they were still binding. Actions are 
our duty, but creeds, symbols, and formulas are 
the fetters of reason. In this way he reconciled 
the deism of LeibnU and the Enmsh deists with 
revealed law. His Jerusalem his ; unfinished 
Betraclitungen uber Bonnefs Falingenesie^ are both 
pleas for toleration, but pdt for nhiformlty 6f 
belief. In both he. 'Vt'axns his disciples against 
prejudice, superstition, and even enthusiasm. 
Jerusalem excited an enormous sensation. Kant 
said that it was incontrovertible, and wrote a 
highly appreciative letter about it ; Mirabeau said 
that it ought to be translated into every European 
language; Michaelis found fault with its con- 
demnation of Anglican bishops for consenting to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and Mendelssohn 
had to explain his position in the Berliner Monats^ 
schrifty of which ne was one of the founders in 
1783. By some contemporaries he was attacked as 
an atheist and by others as a ‘ Talmud Rabbi,’ but 
he saw no inconsistiency between his philosophical 
belief and his faith. His Hebrew works are wntten 
entirely from the Rabbinical standpoint, and he 
was a good Talmudist, as is proved by his corre- 
spondence with Jacob Emden, 

Mendelssohn’s Morgemtundeny like his Bible 
translation, was in the first instance intended to 
lead his son Joseph to a true belief in God. Its 
publication, in 1785, was designed, as a refutation 
of Spinozism itself as w^l as of the charge that 
Lessing was a Spinozist, In 1863 Alexander von 
Humboldt, in a letter to M. Mortara, described 
how, in his youth, he and Mendelssohn’s sons had 
heard these very Morgenstunden given forth by 
the philosopher in his study. In the first part 
Mendelssohn proves the existence of God ; the 
nature of the Divine Being and His characteristics 
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^vere to be treated in the second part. Its philo- 
sophy is an attempt to advance upon the sensualism 
of wolf by the help of English empiricism. He 
claimed that human common sense, when working 
hand in hand with reason, was infallible. 

Though self-taught, Mendelssohn was neither a 
dilettante nor a popular philosoplier. Hegel de- 
preciates him as a philosopher, but, as a writer of 
German, his style furnishes the best example of 
German prose after Goethe and perhaps Lessing. 
Its characteristic was its Socratic irony. A pre- 
decessor of Kant, his writings are far easier to 
understand. Kant himself was proud that the 
Jewish scholar had attended one of his lectures, 
and was always polite to him, though he expressed 
disappointment that Mendelssohn had not reviewed 
his Kritik der reincn Vermmft, when it appeared 
in 1784. Simultaneously with the publication of 
the Morgenstundcn appeared F. H. Jacobi*s treatise 
Ueher die Lehre de$ Spinoza an den Harm Moses 
Mendelssohn, Lavater had rebuked him for not 
being a Christian ; Jacobi now charged him with 
atheism. He was profoundly disturned by what 
he considered a cruel attack, and retaliated with 
his address An die Freunde Lessings, He brought 
the manuscript to his publisher Voss on 31st Dec. 
1785, and died two days later of a paralytic stroke. 
There is little doubt that Jacobi’s attack, in which 
Lavater, Herder, and Goethe had all sided against 
the Jewish philosopher, brought about his end. 

He left three sons and three daughters. His 
sons Joseph and Abraham founded the famous 
banking house of Mendelssohn and Co., which still 
exists. The former in 1840 reviewed Rossetti’s 
Dante, The great musician Felix Mendelssohn 


was 


Abraham’s son; another grandson, G, B. 


Mendelssohn, edited the philosopher’s complete 
works in 1843-45. 

Mendelssohn’s first biographer, his pupil L A. 
Euchel, described him as short and broad- 
shouldered, but feeble* and pigeon-breasted, with 
thick black hair, dark complexion, bright eyes, 
and high forehead, a voice soft and gentle, and in 
conversation crisp and persuasive, but never long- 
winded {Tdl^dhdth Banibarndn^ Berlin, 1786). 

There is much difference of opinion among Jews 
as to whether his influence has been beneficial to 
them or not. The general view seems to be that 
it has proved better for Jews than for Judaism. 
His chief opponents were the 19th cent. Russian 
intellectuals known as the Maskhillm, especially 
Perez Smolenskin, who denounced him for denying 
Jewish nationalism, belittled his knowledge or the 
wisdom of Israel, and characterized him as a mer- 
chant rather than a Rabbi. Yet without doubt 
he was the first and most typical of modem Jews, 
the first to identify himself with another nation 
and yet remain a Jew. 

* Judaism, which hitherto had impressed the whole mental 
activity of the Jew,* says Seged In Aspects of Hebrew Genius 
(p. 183), ‘ was narrowed down by Mendelssohn into a mere 
religion. ... He separated the man from the Jew. ... To 
Mendelssohn’s followers such a dual life became difficult. . . . 
Traditional Judaism did not easily lend itself to be compressed 
and squeezed. . . . Mendelssohn’s followers experienced the 
conflict between Judfdsm and Crermanism at every step. . . . 
They threw ofl? the burden of Judaism. , . . But . . . the period 
of the great apostasy . , . was followed by a period of religious 
reform and the readjustment of Judaism to the new conditions 
of Jewish existence.’ 

Jewish nationalists of the present time, not quite 
fairly, regard Mendelssohn . as the chief cause of 
the desire for assimilation felt by a small section 
of their co-religionists. Mendelssohn was an 
apologist for religion in general rather than for 
Judaism in particular. That was his chief merit 
in Voltaixean age and in sceptical Berlin. The 
finest epigram about him, and one which he him- 
self Would have awredated, is the distich, 

• ilB irt das 8%te Moses sohon, 


Litbrature.— M. Kayserling, Mmes M&fideUsohn, Leipzig, 
1862, 2188S, is the standard bio^aplo^ ; H* O. R. Mirabeau, 
Sur Moses Mendelssohn^ sur la v^orme poUtiqm des Juifs et en 
particulier sur la revolution tentie mleurfaveur en 175$ dans la 
Grande Bretagne, London, 1787 ; M. Samuels, Memoirs of 
Moses Mendelssohn^ do. 1827 ; M. Schwab, Moses Mendelsohn : 
sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1868 ; M. Kayserling, Moses Men- 
deUsohn; Ungedrucktes und Unbekanntes, Leipzig, 1883; E. 
Schreiber, Moses Mendelssohn und seine Veraienste um das 
Judenthum, Bonn, 187ft ; REf, passim ; M. Tuzber, Sidqath 
MCsheh, Hebrew Manuscript (MS Adler no. 162) ; A. S. Isaacs, 
Step by Step, Philadelphia, 1910. E. N. ABLER, 


MENNONITES. — ‘Mennonites* is the name 
applied to those Protestant Christians who, on 
such subjects as the management of the congrega- 
tion, baptism, oath -taking, ecclesiastical discipline, 
civil office, and the bearing of arms, agree wholly 
or partly mth Menno Simons, from whom they 
derive their name. 

X. Distribution. — The'Mennonites have congrega- 
tions in Switzerland (1500 souls), Germany (18,000), 
France (1200), Russia (70,000), the United States 
(about 120,000), and Canada (about 90,000) ; those 
in the Netherlands, though not the greatest in 
number (65,000), are the most important section. 

(a) Sioitz6rland,--T!h.eix true fatherland is Swit- 
zerland ; they originated there in 1524, when 
Konrad Grebel and Felix Manz, members of the 
congregation of Zwingli, dissatisfied with their 
leader, condemned the baptism of infants as ‘ the 
greatest abomination of the devil and the Roman 
pope.* They founded a separate congregation in 
1525 and baptized their members on confession of 
faith; a year afterwards they rejected the path. 

It is ^ssible, though not probable, that their 
opinions are connected with those of sects of the 
Middle Ages, especially the^ Waldenses. They 
wished to re-establish the Christianity of apostolic , 
times and preserve only the two * ceremonies ’ 
ordained by Christ; therefore they denied the 
Christian character of the civil authority, rejected 
paid ministry and the use of the sword, and 
demanded the exercise of the apostolic excom- 
munication. 

In the persecutions of the 16th cent, many of 
them diea as martyrs or fled to South Germany, 
where they propagated their tenets. In the ITfh 
cent, also the Mennonites in Switzerland were 
oppressed by the government ; imprisonment and 
deportation to the Italian galleys greatly dimin- 
ished their , number. Again, at the beginning of 
the 18th cent., the persecution recommenced, and 
even in. 1811 the Mennonites were molested, In 
the midst of these sufferings there arose differences 
between them: the more rigid— called ‘Amman- 
sche ’ or ^ Amische ’ after their leader Jacob Amman 
—disapproved of every luxury, and demanded that 
in case of excommunication all intercourse, even 
between husband and wife, should be, during the 
period of excommunication, broken off; the less 
rigid fallowed Hans Reist; the names of these 
parties (also ‘Obere Mennoniten* and ‘Untere 
Mennoniten’) are still preserved among the Men- 
nonites of America, 

At the present day the Mennonites in Switzer- 
land are enjoying a new prosperity. They are 
now free citizens of the State, which allows them 
exemption from oath-taking and from military 
service. Th^ have their own organ, Der, 

(‘ThelMlgrim to Zion’). . - - V., 

{b) Gemawy,— The Mennonites in Germany h^ve ' 
continued to survive in spite of ^eat difficulties 
and oppressions. In the year: 1867' they were 
obliged to give up one Of them characteristics, viz. 
their defencelessness. Many theiUx however, 
agreed with the resolution of the government, and 
obtained permission frOm ffe tbaerve in the baggage- 
train of the amy.v^, .1^ their history has 

la&m recently by the writings of L. Keller 
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and Mrs, A. Brons ; and, in 1884, in order to pre- 
vent the decline of their little number, the Men- 
nonites founded the Vereinigung der MmnoniUn- 
gememden im dmtscken Beiche (* Union of the Con- 
gregations of Mennonites in the German Empire*). 
Their periodical, Mennonitische BlatUr^ has been 
issued since 1854. 

They have congregations in Alsace, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Baden, WUrtemberg, Hesse, Nassau, 
at the lower part of the Bhine, in Westphalia, 
East Frieslana, at Hamburg, Friedriohstadt, and 
in West and East Prussia. 

(c) In France the Mennonites held their 

first conference at Toul in 1901 ; their paper, Qhrisd 
smly appeared in 1908. 

(a) hasda . — An emigration of Mennonites to 
Russia took place when the celebrated empress 
Catharine had promised them great territories in 
her empire, where they would he pei’initted to 
live according to their own religion and customs. 
About 2000 left Prussia in 1788 ; and many others 
followed them until 1824. At first they suffered 
many trials, not the least of which were due to 
discord ^ong themsdves. As they persisted in 
their belief in apostolic succession, tneir congrega- 
tion needed an elder who had received the imposi- 
tion of hands. They prospered, however, in their 
new fatherland, which gave a shelter also to the 
fugitive Mennonites from Hungary. At present 
they have congregations in the fistricts of Jekater- 
inoslaw and Tauria, Warsaw, the Crimea, Saratow, 
Samara, Caucasus, and Chiwa. In their colonies 
the school management is excellently ordered, the 
church affairs are managed by the elders of the 
congregation, and the preachers, selected from 
among the brethren, fulfil not only the duties of 
their ministry, hut also those of their civil calling. 

In 1874 a great danger threatened the Men- 
nonites: exemption from military service was 
abrogated, and thus the privilege conceded to 
them by the empress Catharine and the emperor 
Paul was annihilated. Large numbers of Men- 
nonites prepared to quit Russm ; in the years 1874- 
80 more than 16,000 left for America. This made 
an impression upon the Russian government ; the 
emperor sent the minister, F. E. I. von Todtleben, 
to them ; after mutual deliberation the resolution 
was made that the Mennonites could perform their 
military duties in the forestry of the State. This 
favourable arrangement has been maintained ever 
since ; the Mennonites, however, according to their 
old traditions, have always sought to relieve the 
sufferings of war. 

{c) America,— The Mennonites are far more 
numerous in America than in any other country. 
The first colonists were Dutchmen who, about 1650, 
settled in New Amsterdam (now New York). 
Under the pressure of the heavy persecutions in 
the Rhine-land, thirteen families at Crefeld re- 
solved to emigrate to the New World. They 
landed on 6th October 1683, three pioneers having 
alrea dy b ought 8000 acres of land in Pennsylvania 
from William Penn, and they founded German- 
town (now part of Philadelphia), Seven other 
faimlies followed in 1688 ,* and from that time the 
emigration continued during the whole of the 18th 
cent, and still more during the 19th. In 1820 
Swiss Mennonites came to America, followed in 
1836 by m^y South Germans, and afterwards, as 
we have said, by whole congregations from Russia, 
^sides one from Galicia and one from West 
Prussia. 

The emigrants formed many friendly connexions 
■ with the Quakers and other sects, but they pre- 
served their independence. They came with the 
:: of remaining free from ^1 hindrances in 

/ foupTOg- their own customs and institutions ; 
: even entertained the desire to estab- 


lish in the New World the true Kingdom of God 
according to His Ordinance. It was only after 
long deliberation that they dared to entrust the 
ministry of baptism and oi the Lord*s Supper to 
an elder who had not received the imposition of 
hands in Europe ; and even now the most rigid of 
them will not permit tlieir fellow-members to enter 
a * church.* 

The Mennonites have a great regard for their 
past history— and not unjustly. Their forefathers 
were the first to protest against slavery; they 
committed their scruples to writing on ISth April 
1688, and delivered the document to the magistrate. 
In a manly and Christianlike spirit they declared : 

* Freedom of conscience reigns here, which is right 
and rational, and personal freedom ought to reign 
here for every one, criminals of course excepted,* 
In the War oi Independence their defencelessness 
was respected; nevertheless many emigrated in 
1786 to Canada, as tJiey could not approve of in- 
surrection against the British government. Con- 
servative in all thin^, they have not even yet, 
after two centuries, given up their old language, 

* Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 

The Mennonites in America are divided into: 
(1) Old Mennonites, who form the great majority ; 
their periodicals are the Mennonitische Bundschau 
and The Rerald of Truth (the Germ, ed., Eerold 
dar WahrheiU has ceased to appear since 1901— -an 
evidence of the decline of the German language 
among them); (2) ‘Amish* Mennonites; and (3) 
the ‘ General Conference.* Since 1860 the last- 
mentioned party has endeavoured to form an organ- 
ization between all the Mennonites of America, re- 
specting the autonomy and the peculiarities of each 
conOTegation. The foundation of Bethel College 
at Newton, Kans., was favoured by them.^ 

2. Characteristics. — Wherever Mennonites are 
fotmd — in Switzerland or in Germany, in Russia 
or in France, in the United, States or in Canada — 
they are known as excellent husbandmen, simple 
in their manners, blameless in their behaviour, 
honest, conscientious, and diligent, so that most 
of them are in easy circumstances. In consequence 
of their seclusion the civilization of later times has 
had little influence on them ; they are very con- 
sOTvative and often suspicious of opinions which 
differ from their own. (An exception must be 
made in the case of the German Mennonites who 
live close to the frontiers of the Netherlands — ^East 
Friesland, Westphalia, and on the Rhine ; they 
have been influenced by the Dutch Mennonitos [see 
below].) They have remained where their fore- 
fathers stood three centuries ago ; in order to 
understand their opinions, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consult the writings composed by their 
fellow-believers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

3. Religious beliefs. — The oldest defenders of 
baptism after confession of faith entertained a 
strong aversion to the papal hierarchy. They 
would not reform the Roman Catholic Church; 
they would destroy it by the foundation of separ- 
ate and w^holly antonomons congregations. The 
preachers were elected by the mafority ; there was 
no tie between the congregations except that of 
community of faith and of love. According to the 
example of the segregation of Israel, the people of 
the Lord, from the Gentiles, the congregation of 
Christ .ought to be separated from the world ; this 
was done by the external bond of laws and com- 
mandments that formed a sort of fence round the 
true believers. As the congregation of the Lord 
consists only of believing and regenerate children 
of the Lord, only those who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in years and experience, and, therefore, 


- uivau mwwutau protesaors oi ems couege was 

a H. W^el, author of the AMss der Oeschidhte der Men- 
rwniten, Newton, 1000-04, who died in 1910. 
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able to believe, can be admitted into the con- and that the tme believers were summoned to 
negation by baptism. Hence they highly valued subjugate the kingdoms of the world, and espeei* 
baptism as a token of the confession of faith, but ally MUnster. The majoiity, however, disapproved 
they did not acknowledge the baptism of children of such violence ; every day during the winter of 
as a baptism; he who was baptized as an infant 1534 the congregation of Amsterdam enrolled about 
was not baptized at all. The name of Anabaptists one hundred additional members ; and a party of 
therefore, was an undeserved nickname, forty insurgents, who on 10th May 1535 conmiered 
given them by their enemies. the town-hall of that city, found no support. When 

They sought to maintain the purity of the con- the terrible tragedy oi‘ Munster had tenninated, 
gregation by excommunication, and taught that a separation took place throughout the Netherlands 
true believers must avoid all intercourse with an between the rebellious and the moderates — the 
excommunicated member. The charge has often latter party being called at first Obbenites and 
been brought against them that, since they regard then Mennonites. 

themselves as the perfect or holy congregation of These increased greatly in spite of all obstacles, 
the Lord, they do not admit that they are poor but their unity was soon broken by disagreement 
lost sinners. Their lives and their writings, how- about the practice of excommunication. The more 
ever, contradict this accusation most positively, lenient Mennonites lived chiefly in Waterland (a 
It is true that they separated themselves from all part of North Holland) ; hence they were call^ 
those who were of a different opinion, but it was waterlanders. The more rigid were the Flemish 
from fear of seduction. By the simplicity of their and the Frisian Mennonites ; hut among those 
manners and their dress they showed their re- parties so many schisms have occurred that it is 
jection of the world. A wedding outside of the impossible to enumerate them all. Let it suffice 
congregation was a ‘worldly,’ a sinful, wedding, to say that the Waterlanders formed the most 
They were strangers on the earth j therefore no tolerant and liberal party. They would not apply 
interference with the powers of the world, no using the epithet ‘ believing ’ or ‘ unbelieving ’ to any 
of the sword, was permitted. The oath is for- one on account of his particular opinion.s on articles 
bidden, not only by the gospel (Mt 5®^ and Ja 5^®), of faith with which God in His word has not clearly 
but also for conscience’ sake, since in the spiritual connected salvation or condemnation. They even 
Kingdom of God on earth the truth is the highest took an interest in the things of this world ; 
and the only law. By their sharp contrast between th^ supported with their money the great William 
the world and the congregation— the natural and of Orange in his efforts to liberate the Netherlands 
the spiritual — they insisted on the necessity of re- from the Spanish yoke. Afterwards many of them 
generation ; but their doctrine on this subject is held magistracies, but tlie influence of the State 
legal rather than evangelical in character. They Church has put an end to that, 
teach that regeneration is an OT contrition, The Mennonites exercised a remarkably attrac- 
awakened in the soul by the threats and the tive influence upon the Brownists who, from 1593, 
promises of God, who moves us through these to had settled in Amsterdam to evade the persecu- 
avoid sin and to live according to His will. These tion in England (see art. Beownism). One of 
threats and promises are written in His word ; them, J ohn Smyth, came to Holland in 1606 ; with 
therefore it is the seed of regeneration. They his friend, Thomas Helwys, he forsook Bro^vnism 
meant in good faith to be orthodox, but their dis- in 1608, administered baptism on confession of faith, 
like of all scholastic terms and their desire to use and founded a separate congregation. A year after- 
only the phrases of the NT caused them, some- wards he tried to amalgamate it with the Menno- 
times, to disagree with the faith of the Church j nites ; in this his followers were successful (1615), 
hence they refused to acknowledge the Holy Ghost Helwys, on the contrary, though he entertained 
as a person — they called Him a power of God— and friendly relations with the Mennonites, maintained 
yet they believed that they professed purely the his independence ; he returned to England in 1611, 
doctrine of the Trinity. They rejected every His followers, influenced by Edward Barber (1641), 
dogma from which they feared damage to the came to the conclusion that only baptism by im- 

{ nactice of their piety, for the tenor of their re- mersion was legal. Henceforth they called them- 
igious life was above all things practical ; hence selves Baptists, and broke off community of faith 
they repudiated most positively the Calvinistic with the Mennonites. 

tenets of predestination, irresistible grace, and the In the 17th cent. Socinianism exercised such a 
perseverance of the saints. In the doctrine of the great influence on the Mennonites that the Re- 
Lord’s Supper tbey followed Zwingli; but, for formed theologian, J. Hoombeek, could write: 
them, it was more a token of mutual love and ‘Anabaptista indoctus Socinianus, Socinianus 
unity. They combined with it the rite of feet- antem doctns Anabaptista.’ The more conserva- 
washing. tive desired to defend themselves against the 

Such were the tenets of the community with intrusion of this dreaded heresy by maintaining 
which Menno Simons (1496-1561) became connected the old confessions of faith — a dangerous measure, 
in 1536. He had been a priest at Witmarsum in for these confessions had never had any binding 
Friesland, but after a long inward struggle he left authority. At last a great schism took place in 
the Roman Catholic Church. From that time he 1664 between the liberal and the orthodox members 
defended in sermons, writings, and disputations the (‘ Lamisten ’ and ‘ Zonisten ’). With regard to the 
opinions of his fellow-believers so eagerly that they practice of Christian chaxil^, ho'wever, the unity 
were called after him— Mennonites. They had was not severed ; the two parties worked together 
already suffered heavy losses by persecutions ; but to relieve their suffering brethren in the Palatinate 
they struggled bravely on; no torture — ^not even and elsewhere. 

death ait the stake— could terrify them. The con- In the golden age of the Dutch Republic in^y 
negation in Amsterdam was founded in 1530 by of its poets and painters — amohg them probably 
Jan Volkerts Txijpmaker, who died a martyr in the celebrated Rembrandt-^ were Mennonites. 
1531, In. bis preaching he always exhorted his They formed more than one-tentli' of the whole 
followers to be peaceful and obedient to the mag- population, but as a„ rule neither the nobility nor 
istrate, but Jail Matthijs, by his fanatical impet- the lower classes joiiiea th^r janks* 
uosity, prejpaxed;- the way. for the notorious Jan In the , 18th cent.- their number declined for 
Beukels of Jtieyden. {John of . Leyden), whose fatal many realms. ; The lay-preachers, elected from 
doctrine was that the time pf ; enduring: oppression axnong. the brethren, no longer satisfied the con- 
had passed away, that the sword muft: be draym,! grega*idns;Vnouseqo^ a great number of 
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families passed iuto the State Chux’ch. The fouiula* 
tioB of a tlieologieal seniiuary in Auisteruam (1735) 
did not produce any lasting improvement. At 
many places, fortunately, the piety of the fore- 
fathers continued, and the spmtual well-being of 
the people and the spreading of a higher civiliza- 
tion Avere objects of great care. The Tqjler^s 
Genootschap (‘Society of TeylerO and the Maat- 
schctppij tot Nut van Alg^Tueon {‘Society for the 
Promotion of the (General Good*)— two institutions 
that to this day do a large amount of useful work 
—were founded in 1778 and 1784 by Mennonites. 

They fully agreed with the Revolution of 1795, 
for their old ideals appeared to them to be realized 
by it ; they gladly supported it by many sacrifices, 
but their prosperity greatly declined in the hard 
times of Napoleon. To improve this state of things 
the Algemeene Doopsgezinde Soci'eteit (‘ General 
Society of Mennonites ’) ivas founded at Amsterdam 
in 1811 by some wealthy congregations, and at 

E resent all the Mennonite congregations are niem- 
ers of it. This Society took upon itself the care 
of the theological semina^ and the support of the 
indigent congi’egations. Sy its influence the desir- 
able end was obtained that all the congregations, 
in the course of time, possessed only ministers who 
had received a university education. From that 
time their seclusion from the other Protestants 
ceased. In the theological sciences the Mennonites 
are diligent and able co-operators S. Hoekstra, 

J. G. de Hoop Schefler, A. W. Wybrands, C. Sepp, 
S. Cramer). Often their ministers preach to con- 
gregations of another confession — in other words, 
they exchange pulpits. The professors of their 
seminary are also professors of theology at the 
university of Amsterdam, 

Still the Mennonites have remained congrega- 
tionalists ; they are zealous for the entire indepen- 
dence of each congTegation. Consequently, in the 
respective congregations there is some difference 
in the form of public worship— e.ipr., in the use of 
psalters and hymn-books— and there is also a 
difference in the manuals used for religious teaching. 
Nevertheless, they are strongly attacked to each 
other and to their community, and promote their 
common interests in fraternal unanimity. Their 
ministers are elected by the majority of the brethren 
(and often also of the sisters) or, in many con- 
gregations, by the church-committee. They are 
not ordained and wear no official dress, for they 
form no class and have no authority. 

In regard to baptism and oath-talang the opinions 
of the Mennonites are unchanged. Self-rmiance, 
evident in the voluntary act or becoming a mem- 
ber of the congregation, is still the condition of 
membership, so that they would rather abolish the 
whole rite of baptism than permit the baptism of 
infants. They nave no confessions of faith and 
would not tolerate them. They dislike dogmatic 
speculations, and hold that the characteristic of a 
true believer is not his creed but his life. Hence, 
their toleration allows persons of very different 
opinions to live peacefully together in the same 
congregation. The majority of them are liberal ; 
the more conservative profess a Biblical orthodoxy. 
Their original tenets concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, bearing of arms, and civil office are at 
present abolished. Considering that the Menno- 
nites form little more than one-hundredth part 
of the population, it is a significant fact that an 
important number of minister, representatives of 
.the nation, burgomasters, etc., have for many years 
belonged 4o them. - The connexion with theMen- 
• Of jD^her countries is maantained chiefly by 

the missionary society, which propa- 
. and. Sumatra. The mis- 

come principally 


LiTKRATL'nE.-— The lit'erature coucciiiln;;? tho Meunouites ie 
very extenss-ive, but there is uo gootl bislory of them, based on 
the advanced science of our days. Tlie iiiosf imponanfc works 
on the subject are the foUowinj? ; 

IGsyEBAL WOllKS.—J, H. .iHahapthttci, 

Basel, 1672; C. H. A. van der .Sinia.-on. Gedch. 

der Mennoniten^ SuiumerBcld, Illinois. A. Brons, 

&rspruiigf Eiiiivickcliuig und Schii}k!nil& 

Amsterdam, 1.012; C. H. Wedel, Abriss der Gesch. der Me nno^ 
nitm^ Newton, Kaiis., 1000-04. , 

ii. Special Vtorks.’—Q. A.Cornelms,6?<'SC/i. desMiLmienHChm 
Leipzig, 1855-CO; L. Keller, der WUderidvJtr 
und ihres Heicns zu Munster^ Miinster, ISSO; M. Schoen, 
Mennonitenihum in Westpreiisseriy Berlin, 1886 ; J. P. M filler, 
Mmnoniten in Ostfriesland, Bmden, 1887; D. Musser, 
Reformed Mennmite Churchy Lancaster, Pa., 1878; S. W. 
Pennypacker, UisL and Bitr-rciuhirai Philadelphia, 

1883; H. P. Krehbiel, The o/ i;., Caiiferenee of the 
Mennonites of AT. Anicrictt, Canton, O., 1808; C. H. Smith, 
The Mennonites of Ayneidca, Goshen, Ind„ 1009 ; S. Blaupot 
ten Cate, Gescliiedenis der Doopsgezinden in JSIedevlaojd^ 5 vola., 
Leeuwarden and Amsterdam, 1839-47 ; S, Hoekstra, Reginsele)^ 
en leer der oude Dcoysgrzuiden, Air.sterrir.m, 180S; a great 
number ■'‘f e^ffivs :n ihc an:.i::d v-trii.ii'cal Oo>^n>ijczp;de A'-V* 
dragen, .VJ 'o!-.. r.‘.tl l.'.-ydon, 

1012; 'j the Speehr i, . 

1906,' ii. [Washington, 2 > ; Sc.‘:a:T-.4i.-;'zos:. : . .'T'.'l'jj 

299-310. An almost cr.-.vpl-t* b'.'skcg.-apr.y o? ;,}ie wr:-; ■ .jr.- 

cerning the Mennonites of all times and all countries will he 
found m the new catalogue of the library of the congregation of 
the Mennonites at Amsterdam (at present in the press). 

W. J. Kuhler. 

MENTAL RESERVATION.— It seems to be 
universally admitted that there are cases in which 
we should do a grave wrong by supplying a 
questioner with the information which he demands, 
and that we are, therefore, justified in misleading 
him. Yet there is considerable difficulty as to the 
ethical grounds on which such deception can be 
defended. Does it not necessarily involve either 
implicit or explicit falsehood ? And can a lie ever 
be right ? The problem is an old one, and moralists 
have answered it in different ways. The doctrine 
of mental reservation is the solution offered by 
many theologians both mediseval and modern. This 
doctrine depends so closely on the traditional 
Roman Catholic teaching as to the intrinsic majice 
of lying that in order to explain it it will be 
necessary first to state briefly what that teaching is, 

Roman Catholic theologians are unanimous in 
holding that a lie is always and necessarily sinful : 
there can be no such thing as a permissible lie. 
This is the teaching of St. Augustine {de Meiidacio^ 
contra Mendacimn ad Consentium., Enchiridion, 
xvii. ff.) ; and every Roman Catholic theologian of 
weight is in agreement with him. The utterances 
of Scripture on the subject are, they believe, quite 
decisive, and leave no room for dispute. Moreover, 
the Scholastic theologians reach the same conclusion 
on rational grounds. A lie, they teach, does not 
necessarily presuppose the wish to deceive; it 
consists in the intentional assertion of what is 
contrary to a man’s inward thought (‘sermo 
prolatus cum intention© dicendi falsum ’), The liar 
may know that his lie will not deceive ; yet, so 
long as he intends to assert what is false (and is 
not manifestly joking), his words are a lie. Nature 
has provided us 'with the power to express our 
thoughts by external signs. He who employs this 
faculty to convey to others the very opposite of his 
thought is violating moral order ; he is using his 
power for an illegitimate purpose; and his act 
contains an intrinsic turpitude. The wish to 
deceive is an aggravation oi the offence ; hut it is 
not requisite to. make the words a lie (Thomas 
ii. qu. 110, artt. 1, 3), 
Falsehood is, further, an offence agaiust justice; 
we owe the truth to our fellow-inen. But, even 
apart from this aspect of it, the act is intrinsically 
e'ril. 

It is plain that, where so strict a view is taken 
as to the obligation of truth, the cases which we 
are considering constitute a grave difficulty. What- 
ever be the circumstances, a lie can never he 
justified. Augustine seems to have thought that 
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fche onljr choice lay between silence and a frank : 
declaration of the truth iiTespective of conseq^uences 
{de Mend, xiii.). But it is clear that this does not 
solve the problem ; for in many cases silence is 
equivalent to an admission ; and it may well be 
that to answer the question proposed, whether by 
words or by silent assent, would constitute a 
flagrant breach of justice. A violation of the 
elementary principles of justice is not a whit less 
wrong than a sin against veracity. 

Here, then, arises the question as to the per- 
missibility of ‘mental reservations.’ A speaker is 
said to employ a mental reservation when liis 
statement is true only if qualified by a restrictive 
clause, and when he does not openly express this 
clause but ‘reserves’ it within his own mind. 
Thus, e.g.^ should a member of the Government 
reply to some impertinent inquiry regarding matters 
of State, ‘I do not know,’ his answer is in all 
likelihood qualified by such a reservation, and is 
to be understood as signifying, ‘ I do not know in 
my capacity of a private citizen.’ 

The general verdict of theologians is that a man 
may lawfully use mental reservations under certain 
given conditions, viz. if there be a real need of 
preserving a secret, and if the external circum- 
stances are such as to indicate that the words may 
have to be understood in a restricted sense. Where 
these conditions are present, he may use reserva- 
tion, even with the full prevision that, for one 
reason or another, his questioner will not advert 
to the restriction. Thus, to take a classical example, 
if murderers inquire of a man whether their intended 
victim is lying concealed in his house, it is allow- 
able for him to reply that no one is concealed there ; 
for the circumstances are such that even the mur- 
derers themselves should be aware that the words 
may have to be understood with a restrictive clause : 

‘ No one is concealed there, of whom I can justly 
speak to men like yourselves. * Mental reservations 
of this kind are termed restrictiones late mentales. 
It is only in a loose sense {late) that they can be 
called ‘mental’; for their presence is externally 
recognizable through the circumstances of the case. 

It is contended that these statements are not in 
any sense falsehoods. For it is a principle uni- 
versally admitted that, in judging of the meaning 
of words, we must take into consideration the 
circumstances in which they are used. No one 
regards the prisoner’s plea of ‘ Not guilty’ as a lie. 
The concrete surroundings show that his words 
signify only that he is not guilty juridically, in the 
eye of the law. A priest is not looked on as guilty 
or falsehood when he professes never yet to have 
heard of some matter which was long since revealed 
to him in confession ; all are aware that what is 
spoken in confession is to him as if it were un- 
known. In each case the circumstances indicate 
that the words may be employed in a restricted 
sense. Taken in that sense, tney are true : they 
correspond with the speaker’s real judgment. The 
same holds good in the cases where we are justified 
in using mental reservation; the circumstances 
show that there may be a qualifying clause. 

It may be urged that in a mental reservation we 
use language with thedeliberatepurposeof deceiving 
another, and that this is, to all intents, falsehood. 
But the objection is not, in fact, justified. In the 
first place, our true purpose is not to deceive but 
to protect our secret— a thing that we have every 
right , to do. We may not, indeed, in order to do 
so, tell a lie; but we are not bound to supply the 
<iuesti6nenr with the information which he unjustly 
seeks to extort... And, secondly, in such cases it is 
more correct to- say that the questioner decMves 
himself than deceive him. He is. well 

aware that to such A question w inay be unable 
to give a full an^er mthout the betrayal of ^ 


secret, and he must expect an evasion. If lie 
chooses to take it as an unqualified statement of 
the whole truth, let him attribute the error to his 
own folly. We may be the < ccasion of his mistake ; 
we are not, properly speaking, its cause. 

It stands to reason that mental reservation may 
be employed only where there is real necessity of 
preserving a secret, and where there is no other 
way of so doing; to employ such a method in 
matters of little moment would not be mental 
reservation, but plain falsehood. In the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life men assume that no ex- 
ception will be taken to their inquiries, and that 
the replies which they receive will be frank ; there 
is nothing in these matters to suggest to them the 
possibility of a restricted reply. This, however, 
IS not the case if the restriction is such as to be 
manifest to all except the extremely unobservant. 
Under such circumstances a comparatively slight 
cause— e.g., to set aside an inconvenient question — 
will be justification enough. Again, if the person 
who asks has a right to demand the information 
from us, then, unwelcome as the q^uestion may be, 
we must answer fully. It would not, e.g., be 
justifiable to practise mental reservation to the 
income-tax commissioners. 

In the 16th cent, a prolonged eontroversy arose as 
to the permissibility of the restrictio pure mentalisy 
viz. a mental reservation the presence of which is 
not indicated by any external circumstances what- 
ever. The first to put forward this opinion appears 
to have been the famous canonist Martin de 
Aspilcueta (‘Doctor Navarrus’; 1491-1586). His 
authority was so great that he was followed by 
not a few authors of note, including L. Lessius, A. 
Diana, etc. On the other hand, theologians no 
less eminent maintained what is clearly the case, 
that such reservations differ in no way from false- 
hoods. This was the view emphatically taught by 
P. Laymann, J. Azor, G. de Coninck, and many 
others. In 1679 Innocent XI. condemned three 
propositions drawn from the works of those who 
defended the use of the restrictio pure mentalis 
(H. Denzinger and C. Bannwart, Emhiridion Sym- 
holorumP-f Freibui’g, 1911, noa 1176-1178), Since 
that time the opinion has been acknowledged to be 
theologically indefensible, 

Protestant moralists reject the doctrine of mental 
reservation, and those or them who deal with the 
cases at issue solve the problem by adopting a less 
rigorous view as to falsehood than is taken by the 
Roman Catholic theologians. They teach that the 
malice of l^ing consists in its bein® an offence 
against justice, truth being a debt which we owe 
our fellow-men ; and that, where that debt ceases, 
falsehood is legitimate — thus, e.g., Grotius {de 
Jure Belli et Bads, ni, i. 11), J. Milton {Treatise 
of Christian Doctrine, in Prose Works, London, 
1848-53, V. 116-119), Jeremy Taylor {Ductor DuU* 
tdntium, in Works, London, 1828, xiii. 361), W. 
Paley {Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy^ blc. iii, ch. 16, in Works, London, 1821, i. 
136). For reasons given above this view is regarded 
as erroneous by the Roman Catholic theologians. 

LnERATuaB.— P. Laymaim, TheologiaMoralii, Munich, 1630, 
in. iv. 13 ; T. Raynaud^ Opim. de Mquivoeatione et MmicM 
Restrietione, in Opera, Lyons, 1665, xiv. 71 ; D. Viva, Them 
Dammtce ah Alex. VJ7., Iivnoo. XL, Alex, Padua, 1706; 
G. J. WafiTelaer^ Dissertation sur la maiiee du memonye, 
Bruges, 1884 ; J. H. Apologia pro 

1864, Appendix 8;^T. Slater, artt. ‘Lyiiw,’ ‘.Mental Besterva- 
tion,’ \nCE% A, Ballerlni, Opus Theologietim Moralei Pr^to, . 
1890, VI. ii. 4 ; and the moral theologiahs'seiierally. -r 

Protestant critidsm ; R, Saxdenon,De^trafnmtiprorivi8mi 
Obligatione, London, 1647, E. Stilliugfleet, 

sermon xvii. C1679),ui For^XondoivlI^j i. 258; O. ZSckler, 
art,^Be8ervaMoMmta%.',1n,Pa^.;^ G, BL, JOYCE. 

M£RCY«--Meroy, eus in ethical quality predic- 
aide of . both Gc^ idan, may be usefully dis- 
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tiuguished from love or kindness as connoting in 
its object a certain inferiority, whether natural or 
spiritual. It excludes the idea of equality, in this 
or that relation, as between giver and receiver. 
In the Bible the divine mercy signifies active pity 
for the guilty or the miserable ; it is manifested 
in countless ways, but pre-eminently in the be- 
stowal of salvation in Christ, and may therefore 
be described as the form assumed by divine love 
in the presence of the sinful or the frail. Either 
moral failure or creaturely weakness is sufficient 
to evoke it, and both tilings are always found in 
all men. Hence mercy in God is rather a perma- 
nent disposition than merely an intermittent source 
of specific acts. As exhibited at its noblest in 
Jesus^ personal demeanour, mercy has in it nothing 
of condescension, which is an attitude bordering 
on scorn; it was because He sought to establish 
with them such communion of spirit as might 
produce inward renewal that Jesus showed com- 
passion to the needy, and under these circumstances 
mercy became the instrument of His trust in the 
divine capacities of man. Ere long J esus was able 
to call the recipients of His mercy by the closer 
name of * friends,* 

The ascription of mercy to God implies a positive 
estimate of religious cognition, or at least the 
rejection of some negative estimates which have 
figured prominently in 19th cent, philosophy. To 
say of mercy, with Shakespeare, that * it is an at- 
tribute to God Himself,* is the equivalent of hold- 
ing that anthropomorphic judgments do not neces- 
sarily or substantially falsify onr apprehension of 
the divine reality, and that moral qualities which 
faith sees in God are not essentially different from 
qualities in men called by the same names. 

Apart from special tenets of the schools, Christ- 
ian minds have usually held that the divine 
mercy is characterized, or even constituted, by two 
qualities. (1) It is free ; it is not forced by any 
outward constraint, nor does it come to manueBtsi- 
tion as the automatic response of reason to the 
facts of the world. Gk)d is love, love which has its 
measure in the Gross; and His mercy, as ever- 
lasting as Himself, is greater than we could either 
ask or think. It is misleading to speak of Him 
as constrained to mercy, if we mean simply that 
His action is the free expression of a perfectly 
loving Will ; His pity is evoked, not by merit^ or 
^ tears of repentance, but by the need, or ruin of 
His creatures. (2) It is absolute, and covers the 
whole of human life ; it accepts no limit from 
human prejudice, but puts all men in debt for 
every goodgift. ^ For St. JPani the mercy of God has 
the aspect of miracle or paradox as being vonch- 
safed to the unworthy and even to the actively 
hostile, whose worth it creates but does not pre- 
sujmose. Our part is not to measure or explain 
it, but rather to enjoy it with wonder and adora- 
tion. 

Yet tbe best religious thought has never held 
the divine mercy to be incompatible with hostility 
to sin. Ethically pure compassion is a real capa- 
city for holy anger ; there is no mercy in aHowmg 
a bad man to go on in badness. Doubtless to an 
evil conscience mer^ and judgment appear to be 
in conflict, but for J^us both were living expres- 
sions of the Father’s love. 

Mercy in God asks for mercifulness in man. In 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt 
J^us made this plain for good and all. Mercy for 
Him is an element in the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and it has been pomted out that ‘it 
needed much to be inculcate in Christ’s time, 

; . when sympathy was killed by the theory that all 
. , suffer!^ was penalty of special sin, a theory which 
;,^tei^,ajpitLl6ss type of righteousness’ (A. B. 
BTOpe;:^ Testament, i. [1897] 99). 


To seek at God’s luinds a pity which we refuse to 
others is insincere ; not only so, but in the absence 
of a merciful spirit we are morally incapable of 
appreciating the free, un bought mercy of God. 
Hence the promise to the merciful that they shali 
receive mercy {Mt 5'^) e-xpresses one aspect of the 
moral nature of things. 

Human mercy must take the mercy of God as 
its model and inspiration. Like its exemplar, it 
is not to be accurately doled out in proportion to 
the receiver’s deserts; in its perfectness it will 
rather exhibit a certain abandonment and over- 
flowing munificence, and wdll ask no questions about 
the oftender save as to his penitence. But feeble 
and complaisant mercy is as demoralizing as indis- 
criminate charity. ‘ Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful ’ (Lk 6^‘*) is a call for discipline 
no less than lenity. 

The supreme motive of mercifulness, whether to 
the guilty or to the necessitous, is not the natural 
I desii'e to be treated mercifully in our own time of 
need ; it is the thankful memory of pity bestowed 
on ns by Goti. And the living sense that from the 
mercy of God all our hopes begin, the sight of its 
glorious freedom and absoluteness in Christ, is far 
more than a mood of comfortable security ; it is 
charged with moral inspiration enabling Christian 
men to do and bear all things for the sake of the 
unmeasured divine love that for them has made all 
things new. 

Litbraturb.— R. C. Trench, Testament Synonyms^ ed. 

London, 1901 ; H. Jacoby, Neutestamentliehe Sthik, Koniefs- 
bei^, 1^9 ; T. C. Hall, Mistory of Ethics within organised 
Christianity, London, 1910; W. Herrmann, Communion the 
Christian with God, Eng. tr.2, do. 1906. 

H. R. Mackintosh. 

MERCY (Indian). — Adequately to discuss the 
significance and operation of the quality of mercy 
within the range of the Indian peoples would 
demand a book or treatise of no inconsiderable 
length. All that is practicable within the limits 
of an article is to attempt to exhibit the natural 
qualities and general tendencies that have been 
at work, to estimate the eflicacy and worth of the 
influences that have been brought to bear, and to 
indicate the broad results in the character and 
disposition of the inhabitants of the country, as 
they are found in evidence at the present day. 
It IS manifest that environment and ethnological 
origin and development, no less than religious 
prejudice and ethical culture, have contributed to 
I a resultant quality or characteristic which can he 
defined only in the most general terms. 

It is clear, moreover, that, from early historical 
times at least, the expression of this quality in 
the races of India has been obstructed and almost 
stifled in two directions, the one more or less a 
consequence of the other. The bamers raised 
by caste, which became only more formidable 
with the lapse of time, while permitting or even 
enjoining the exhibition of kindliness, generosity, 
and pity within the narrow caste limits, formed 
insuperable obstacles to the exercise of these 
qualities^ without, and therefore tended inevi- 
tably to isolation and degradation. And religious 
pride and prejudice, allying themselves \idth caste 
distinctions, promoted the growth of a narrow 
partisanship and class organization, within which 
the development of a spirit of fraternity and 
human kindliness was as little practicawe m 
that of community . of interest. The earlier 
periods of Indian history and social life cdso 
show clearly the presence of those feelings of 
mutual hostility and dislike which exist univers- 
ally among groups of primitive peoples dwelling 
in a wide land; among whom isolation and the 
diflSculties of communication are an effective . 
ground of suspicion and of perpetual fear of 
that which presents itself as of unknown char- 
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acter and intentions. Thus the suspicion en- 
gendered by mere strangeness leads not seldom 
to acts of cruelty, which ultimately obtain the 
sanction of custom and are fortified by religious 
precept and rule. An unreasoning. dread of that 
which is exceptional, rather than any other 
natural impulse, is probably at the basis of all 
such ruthless practices. The angry and hostile 
feelings thus aroused check the growth of the 
spirit of sympathy and mercifulness; and tiie 
latter must wait for the rise of a wider and more 
intelligent and generous outlook upon life and 
human relationships. 

The claims, moreover, of a religious ritual whicli 
not only sanctioned, but enjoined, animal sacri- 
fices were hostile to the development of the 
kindlier qualities of pity and regard for the 
weaker or less fortunate members of the tribe 
or community. Familiarity with the taking of 
life has always tended, not only in India, but 
elsewhere, to deaden sensibility and to bring into 
play the harsher and more cruel passions. When 
the sacrificial act claims the sanction of relimon, 
and is transformed into a sacred rite and duty, 
the performance of which in all its rigid details 
is obligatory and of the highest merit, the de- 
basing effect of custom and habit is reinforced 
by an appeal to the strongest human motives and 
prejudices. That which in many instances it 
would revolt a man to do for himself he will do 
determinedly and with a clear conscience under 
what he conceives to be divine authority. The 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices, with their large de- 
mands and imposing ritual, could have had in 
this respect only one consequence — to familiarize 
men’s minds with thoughts of savagery, and to 
dose their hearts and ears to the ciy for com- 
passion. With facilities for mutual intercourse 
and the advance of civilization, and with a higher 
estimate of the value of life in all its forms, 
these practices changed their character, or tended 
altogether to disappear. Offerings of fruit or 
flowers, or models in paste of animal form, took 
the place of the living sacrifice at the all^r, and 
bear mtness to an iteration of feeling on the 
part of the worshipper, and a desire to free his 
ritual from acts and observances which had be- 
come repugnant to a more cultivated and sensitive 
nature. 

It is probable also that a distinction should be 
made — a distinction due to racial characteristic 
as well as to natural environment— between the 
primitive peoples of India and the later Aryan 
tribes, who eiitered the country in successive 
bands of invasion from the north-west and north. 
The latter were swayed by the gentler, more 
peaceable, and kindly temperament incident al- 
ways to the pastoral habit of life. Eventually 
this tendency, though with many a set-back and 
cross-current, triumphed, and gave its general 
tone to the character and disposition of the entire 
Indian people. The primitive tribes, for the most 
part isolated from one another in gloomy and 
treacherous forest homes, received a training which 
developed the suspicious and harsher elements of 
human nature, brought into prominence the rugged 
aspects of nature as a whole, and was calculated 
to present few attractive features of generosity 
or humanity. Thus they were taught lessons of 
stem pitilessness and disregard of the life or well- 
being of others, and more or less unconsciously 
cultivated a disposition akin to that of the wild 
be^ts against which they had continually to be 
on. thmr guard. These two currents of thought 
^d .feeling x^y be traced all through the course 
of Indian hi^oiy, and ^^^^^ observable at the preset 
time among the.raeial of, &e 

country, it is to the sredit of the innate eotgrt^y 



and sympathetic kindliness of the native Indian 
that a merciful and generous spirit has, on the 
whole, maintained itself against religious and 
social prejudices, and, in the face of influences 
from within and from without, has to a large 
extent prevailed against isolating class-feeling and 
sectarian pride. 

In the Indian sacred books the duty of pitiful- 
ness and compassion to all is a constantly re- 
curring theme. Mercy {day a) and abstinence 
from injury to life {ahirtisd) are primary obliga- 
tions. Especially in the Bhagavad-Gitd (g'.v.), 
and in the type of religious thought and experi- 
ence which it represents, the enforcement of this 
duty occupies a prominent place. The true Brah- 
man may be known by his friendliness to all ; 
and not only the Brahman, but other castes also, 
are bound by the same rule. The best sacrifice 
is that which refrains from doing hurt to any 
creature; respect should be shown for the life 
and happiness of even the lowliest of creatures, 
and no animate being should ever be subjected 
to injmy or wrong. In a similar manner the 
religious teaching of the schools that are in sym- 
pathy with the Bhagavad-Glta repeats and en- 
forces the same responsibility. Two comments 
upon these injunctions are perhaps natural and 
inevitable. They seem, in the first place, to show 
more regard for animal than for human life; it 
is probable that the origmal authors assumed the 
latter, or regarded it as inclusively stated in the 
larger precept. And, further, the interpretation 
^aced upon the rule has been, at least to the 
Western mind, in practice so one-sided and ex- 
aggerated as to destroy in large part its operative 
worth. The general tendency, nowever, it C6ua 
hardly be doubted, has been in the direction of 
the cultivation of the qualities of mercy and 
mutual consideration. These qualities naturally 
find little or no statement or emphasis in the 
books on law or ritual, or among the regulations 
for the detailed observance of the sacrifices. The 
Vedic hymns, while they extol the forbearance 
and mercy together with the justice of the gods, 
leave it a matter of inference rather than of com- 
mand that men should follow in their steps. In 
general it may be said that the decisive influ- 
ence upon Indian character and belief has been 
exercised not by the ritual precepts, but by the 
humanitarian teaching of the Bkagavad-GUd, by 
the popular epic poetry, and by the tradition of 
the lives of the heroes of olden time. 

The first organized protest against the sacrificial 
rule in the interests of a kindlier and more humane 
^irit was made by Buddhism. The character of 
Gautama Buddha, as depicted in the extant litera- 
ture and stereotyped in painting and sculpture, 
is singularly gentle and attractive. In practice 
as wdl as by precept he would seem to have urged 
the duty of forbearance and brotherliness to all; 
to do no harm to any living thing was a rule en- 
joined upon all who desired to unite themselves to 
his company and be enrolled among his disciples ; 
and the purpose of the law which forbade the 
Buddhist monk to move from place to place 
during Vdssa, the season of the rains, was at 
least as much to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
destruction of animal and insect life which would 
ensue, at a time when the multiplicitiy- wid 
activity of all such life are most appj^ent, 
in recognition of the diffCnlties of. travm incidrat 
to the season. Hindu monks, and ascetic ai>pee.r 
also to have observed although not so 

universally or to the same extent. The merciful 
spirit, of which the rule of was* the out- 

come and logical, eond^ion j pervaded Indian Bud- 
dhism ae Tong, lia., it.; r its native land, 

found . expression ; in th^ acts and edicts of its 
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greatest emperor, Asoka, and emphasized and 
extolled a generous tolerance towards the feel- 
ings and opinions of others, which, with rare 
exceptions, has characterized its attitude and 
life m all countries to which it has been carried. 
In India the influence which it exerted in this 
respect was strong, and remained as a permanent 
force in the life of the people after the Buddhist 
faith itself had become decadent and had perished 
from the land. In the wider aspect also, and as 
illustrating this spirit, Buddhism alone of the great 
religions of the world has never been guilty of 
persecution. 

Jainism, the ancient sect contemporary with 
Buddhism and possessed of similar views and doc- 
trines, inherited also from Hinduism the ^ prin- 
ciples of mercifulness and regard for life in all 
its manifestations, but caiTied these principles to 
an extravagant and abnormal length. Even 
noxious creatures, however irritating or insig- 
nificant, may not be destroyed ; and the literal 
interpretation of the injunction to do no hurt to 
living beings has led with them to practical in- 
conveniences of a serious nature, which are not 
counterbalanced by an equivalent development of 
the qualities of a real compassion. Buddhism, 
moreover, in the days of its strength in India, 
made provision for sick, infirm, or worn-out 
animals in special hospitals; and similar institu- 
tions, established and maintained by adherents 
of the Hindu and Jain faiths, for many centuries 
past and even at the present time, bear witness 
to a coi^assionate spirit worthy of all commenda- 
tion. To Western thought, however, these in- 
stitutions appear not seldom to defeat their own 
object, and to be accompanied by contradictions in 
feeling and practice which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with the spirit of the implied religious 
teaching. The form has been preserved and 
the letter of the law obeyed ; but the meaning 
and motive of the whole have, in many instances 
at least, lost their force and been disregarded 
in the external fulfilment of an obligation which 
satisfied the conscience, but did little to effect 
a change in the character or disposition of the 
individual. 

With the coming of the Muhammadans a new 
spirit invaded India, antagonistic to the old, the 
consequences of which were great and permanent. 
Bom of religious fanaticism, and nurtured in the 
camp and on the field of battle, the warlike spirit 
of Islam bore down all religious opposition and 
refused to accept the symbol and confession of 
faith of the vanquished creed. From the minds 
of the conquerors religious fanaticism, in alliance 
with a temper naturaUy stern and self-contained, 
banished all feelings of compassion towards 
aliens or foes. Thus a spirit of inhumanity, based 
ultimately upon religious precept and belief, not 
only inculcated indifference to life where the 
honour or extension of the faith was concerned, 
but urged the entire elimination of the infidel by 
force of arms. In a further respect also, and 
that wholly new to India, the example set has 
been followed with results calamitous for the 
whole peninsula, the untoward effects of which 
have only begun to be repaired within compara- 
tively recent years. There is no evidence that 
before IslS^m led the way religious prejudice or 
rivalry ever found expression to any considerable 
extent in overt acts of persecution. The warfare 
betwe^ the sects was waged by word and argu- 
; m the schools and royal courts, but. not by 
violence. The followers of Muhammad taught 
^ ^Tow the sword into the scale; and the 
division and hatred has never since that 
.V other than latent on both sides, ready 

perpetrate cruelties on any 


violation of religious comity or outrage upon 
religious conviction. 

Two further external influences deserve con- 
sideration, but are of very unequal weight and 
importance. Of non-Christian etlacal systems 
that of the Parsis is unrivalled for its merciful 
spirit and regard for the poor and necessitous 
of its own religious community ; and the large- 
hearted generosity of wealthy members of tiie 
Farsi faith has always been beyond praise. In 
general, however, the obligations of kindliness 
and mutual helpfulness are valid towards those 
of their own faith alone; and, except by way 
of example, it cannot be said that their principles 
or practice have made any deep impression on 
the nation as a whole. Their numbers, moreover, 
are too few, and their social severance from Hindu 
and Muhammadan alike too complete, to enable 
them to exercise a wide-spread influence for good 
in this respect. They are and remain strangers in 
the land, whose cliaracter and life have been for 
the most part for themselves alone, neither shared 
in nor sought as a pattern by those among whom 
their lot was cast. 

With Christianity it has been entirely other- 
wise. From the beginning it threw itself into the 
national and social life of the country, and, as 
far as the religious sentiment and pride of its op- 
ponents would permit, endeavoured to permeate 
society with its principles and to uplift the people 
as a whole to the level of its own ethical ideal. 
The influence of its temper and teachin^^ has 
always been wider than the limits of its acknow- 
ledged churches or professed disciples. Its ex- 
ample has been pervasive and powerful, and 
mainly through its preaching and its schools it 
has exercised a far-reaching ethical influence on 
the doctrines and practice of the Indian peoples. 
Whether or how far early Buddhism was indebted 
to Christianity for moral precept and belief re- 
mains an open question, to which it is improbable 
that any definite or certain answer can ever be 
given. The later centuries, however, afford abun- 
dant evidence of the extent of Christian influence 
and the attractiveness of Christian ideals in modi- 
fying the hold of cruel rites upon the popular mind 
and in securing, although not always permanently, 
the acceptance of higher standards of right and 
mutual regard. 

The influence described was never stronger than 
during the last and present centuries, ana it was 
especially marked in the reform movements of 
the 19th cent., whose leaders never hesitated to 
acknowledge tlieir indebtedness toChnstian teach- 
ing and to the Christian Scriptures. Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, and others, to a large 
extent accepted the principles of the Christian 
faith, while repudiating its more distinctive doc- 
trines (see art. Brahma Samaj). Moreover, it 
was on the ethical side that most would seem to 
have been learnt and adopted. The broad and 
kindly tolerance of all sects, which Is a marked 
feature of the religious life of the Reformed 
churches, the gentle habit of mind and speech, 
and the regara for the rights and consideration 
for tlie needs and sufiierings of others, if not 
I altogether due to the leaders’ knowledge and 
appreciation of Cliristian principles, were thereby 
greatdy strengthened. With the exception of the 
Arya Samaj (o'.-??.), however, which exercises a 
growing ascendancy in many directions, the «on- 
tribution of these sects , to the spirit and thought 
of India has not been so effective or lasting as at 
one time was anticipated. The leaven of theii- 
influence has been restricted in its range, although 
.^^nthin these limits a genuine effect has been 
produced. 

At the basis of Indian religious .and moral 
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thought, therefore, at least in its earlier stages 
and as regards the conception of the nature of 
the ^ods, lay a belief in the generally beneficent 
and merciful character of the divine powers. The 
Vedic deities are, for the most part, kindly disposed 
towards mankind. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in those remote ages also the quality of 
mercy found a place among the attributes or the 
gods because it was appreciated and practised by 
their worshippers. On the other hand, the awe- ■ 
some and threatening character which a nature- 
religion often and quite naturally assumes must 
not be overlooked. The two elementary char- 
acteristics or tendencies met, and, being incapable 
of complete reconciliation, existed side by side | 
throughout the entire development of Indian 
spiritual and ethical history. Like most Orientals 
the Indian is by nature gentle and disposed to 
kindliness and generosity ; and this aspect of his ; 
disposition found expression in the Bhagavad-GUa 
and kindred works, and was put into practice by 
those sects which more or less sincerely acknow- 
lodged its authority and were permeated by its i 
spirit. Lower and darker forms of religious faith | 
maintained a cruel and blood-stained ritual, the 
efiect of which on those who followed it could 
not fail to promote hardness and insensibility 
to suffering or need. And the more influential 
systems of philosophy, if not actively hostile 
to considerations of humanity and brotherly love, 
at least stood aside, and found their interest and 
life in a region where the kindly mutual rela- 
tions upon which mercy is dependent have no 
part. 

It may be said, therefore, that the Indian faith 
that heaven is merciful has, on the whole, found 
expression in the Indian creed, and been trans- 
lated into Indian practice. To generalize, how- 
ever, mth regard to races so diverse in origin, 
history, and character, on any but the broadest 
and most general basis, is impracticable. The 
cross-currents in the case of India are excep- 
tionally numerous owing to the many elements 
that have entered into the life of the inhabitants 
of the country. An appreciation can take ac- 
count of little more than the general character- 
istics of the majority, their habit of mind, and 
mode of action. These considerations, however, 
justify to the fullest extent the description of the 
native peoples of India as by nature indulgent and 
merciful. 

Literature.-— The subject is discussed more or less inciden- 
tally in all worlis on the religions and philosophy of India. See 
artt Hinduism, Jaikish, Parsis, Bhartz-Marca, BrIhua-SamLt. 

A. S. Geden. 

MERCY (Muslim).— -To despair of God’s mercy 
is one of the ^eat sins, for mercy is one of the 
attributes of God, and to doubt whether He will 
. show it implies disbelief in this divine attribute. 

* O my servanta who have transgressed to, your own hurt, 
despair not of Ood’s mercy, for all sins doth Qod foi^ve ' 
(Qur’an, xxxix. 64}. * Who despaireth of the mercy of his Lord, 
but they who err 7 ' (xv. 68). 

The words *In the name of God, the Merciful 
One,’ form the heading of all chapters of the 
Qur’an except the ninth. the Merci- 

ful One, is one of the names of God ; it is used in 
some suras for Allah. The Qur’an refers in 
vai’ious ways to the mercy of God. The angels 
who celebrate His praises eiy out: *Our Lord! 
thou dost embrace all things in mercy and know- 
ledge’ (xl, 7). Satan is said to have claimed mercy 
^6n the ground that he was a thing and, therefore, 
part of the ‘all things,’ The reply is that the 
mercy refers only to the obedient and * adds to the 
/ ruin ©f -the wicked ’ (xvii 84). , The ‘ treasuries of 
\ the mercies, of Lord ’ is a Qur’anic expression, 
and the word .‘ mercy^'is. lised as a description 
of divine books. . The book oit Mow is : sj»keh 


of as a guide and a ‘ mercy ’ (xi. 20). The Qur’an 
is frequently called a ‘ mercy.’ 

‘0 men, now hath a warning come to you from your Lord, 
and a medicine for what is in your breasts, and a guidance and 
a mercy to believers ’ (x. 68). ‘ And we send down of the 
Qur’an that which is a healing and a mercy to the faithful, but 
it shall add t-o the ruin of the wicked * (xvii. 84). 

It is said of those who follow Jesus that God put 
into their hearts ‘mercy and compassion’ (Ivii. 
27) ; but this is not consistent with the denuncia- 
tion of them (ix. 29-35) and the prohibition of 
friendship with them (v. 56). The words probably 
apply to Christians who become Muslims, for the 
passage goes on to address those who believe : 

‘ Fear God and believe in His apostle ; two portions of His 
mercy will He give to you ; He will bestow upon you a light to 
ivalk in ' (Ivii, 28). 

The two portions are : one for believing in 
Muhammad, and one for belief in the former 
prophets (BaidaivI). The light is either the Qur’Su 
to enable the convert to walk in the right path, or, 
if the walking refers to the bridge {al-§irai) finer 
than a hair, over which all must pass at the Last 
Day, then the ‘light’ is true faith which wdll pre- 
serve its possessor in his perilous walk over that 
bridge. One chapter of the Qur’an (Iv.) is called 
Surat-al'EahTudrif the ‘chapter of the Merciful 
One,’ and begins : ‘ The Merciful One hath taught 
the Qur’an, hath created man, hath taught him 
articulate speech.’ The phrase ‘God is merciful’ 
is in constant use, and in practical daily life has 
overshadowed the idea of His righteousness and 
justice. It too often leads to complacency and self- 
satisfaction. A man commits sin and says, ‘ God is 
merciful ’ ; so, instead of leading to repentance and 
amendment of life, his idea of the mercy of God too 
often tends to make disobedience easy and safe. 

Literature.— There is no special literature on the subject ; 
see literature under Salvation (Muslim). 

Edward Sell. 

MERIT (Introductory and non-Christian).— In 
the earlier stages of religious development, as is 
attested by abundant examples in artt. Blest, 
Abode op the (Primitive and Savage), Eschat- 
ology, and State after Death, the moral char- 
acter of life in this w’orld is not a factor either fox 
securing immortality at all or for determining rank 
and status in the future world, whether immortal- 
ity he attained by an individual or be vouchsafed 
to all. In these early stages earthly position, 
notably chieftainship, or a particular manner of 
death — e.y., in battle — is a requisite qualification 
for life in the future world ; character, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, has no weight in deciding 
the question. When, however, religion advances, 
when immortality is not confen’ed automatically 
(if the religion in question believes it to be conferred 
at all), but is a boon which must be achieved by 
long and toilsome endeavour, then three conditions 
— sometimes separated^ but usually combined in 
greater or less oegree— are imposed i works, faith, 
and love. 

The ideal combination of these three requisites 
is found in but one relimon— Christianity ; and 
within Christianity only Roman Catholicism gives 
full recomition in its official statements to all 
three. The doctrine of the merit of good works 
has fared poorly. Some religions practically ignore 
it, notably the Bhakti-marga {q.v.) of India and 
the §ufi[ism (g.-u.) of Persia. In both of these the 
attitude may be due to what they regard as.undae 
stress on good works in Hinduism and:=Muham- 
madanism respectively ; but, on llie : c^her hand, 
over-emphasis on faith and love to the exclusion of 
good works is dangerously apt to degenerate into 
an antinomianism which is- a -pitafui parody of 
religion at its best,- ' Lore alone is practically the 
sole eondition.of: salvation to the Safi and to the 
foUd^w of the Bhakti-mafga ; faith is scarcely 
.coBcerjtied except in eo fax as one naturally believes 
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with firmness -whafc one loves ^vith fervour. Faith 
?5r essential bases of Mandeeanism 

wnc?«z>cAe Eeligion^ Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 171-174). Mere intellectual faith, without love 
or woi'ics, has never been held, so far as the writer 
knows, to avail fop salvation, except possibly in 
extreme Lutheranism. 

The stress laid by St. Paul on justification ‘ by 
faith ap^t from the deeds of the law’ (Ro ; cf. 
• * A ^ wnrested from its context 

m the A.p?stle s teaching, for he himself tells us 
that love IS greater even than faith (1 Co 13), and 
1 rSj by love’ (Gal ; cf. 1 Th P, 
i 11 1 eTC.). There was reason for him to speak 
toparagingly of works— it was necessary for him 
^ 1 excessive nomism of Judaism, 

uut bt. raul Was a man of balanced judgment, 
and to say that he condemned all works because he 
depiecated reliance on them alone would be a mis- 
representation of his true attitude. He recognized 
the value and the merit of good works (2 Co 8f.), 
enjoining the church at Philippi to ‘ work out voui* 
own salvation with fear and trembling’ (PhV*), 
Thessalonica to establish their hearts ^ in 
^ w ’ (2 Th 2W). There is no 

doubt that he would have subscribed heartily to 
of St. James (Ja 2”; cf. v,^) 
works, is dead in itself.’ 
of the merit accruing from good 
Wd from two sides-from the 
side of man and from the side of the deity. From 
good a man does, or 
i*'® grater m the merit which he 


Sivine side, it is recognized, 
Christianity alone, that no man can 
« works as to merit salvation ; 

faU short of the glory of 
^^an righteousness is, as 
menstruate.’ 

u ^ woW stress the apparent 

5 partial truths 

^ perfect truth of the 
the Christian is saved 
not by his own. Our Lord 
diS 1*^® drew to its 

accomplished the work which 
A*’'® Sim t5 do (Jn 17*), and He 
thl-m,«Wh. , necessity of work (5” 9*). Only 
consummated on Calvary did 
rf^Se SacXf o'Jy the merit 

last to Atonement can we hope at 

V Ih 3 8^ xS Trent, W 

Tn+t’o 3. 16, can. 10). 

mav ^ rera?rt^T stages of relmon its essence 
ri^is^^r? ^ ^iels are fluid; 

minute serannl’ *1®*^ ^ performed with 

of coume thatt^ *i® ^®®’^t is certain (provided, 
otc oimse, r^t n© slironger counter-force opposes) ; 

rSes fh^t wfS^j^®^®®"®’^ “ *^® object of such 
n±^, that bkssedness is thereby assured (of. PO> 

the discharce of .bc's^®’^er, are content with 
sSimntl^lifV '?n““um requirements and, con- 
S he Ifonewishlesfor 

wS^^or him^ ^9^®J ^rhaps, also, it will he 
contincencies ^ against unforeseen 

enercetio in tho^ 5®^® “® must he more 

SMh^ar^t- such works as will effect 
be deliberatelv^S ®^®i* P’nsihle that merits may 
ing results unatt?*®M*^ . ^® Purpose of achiev. 

" WMh the renniro*^®^^® 't'l“>se wuo are content 
^ roi^ cSht^^^x *.SP®®®^ ®“ every . one ; and 
' for ^era as well 9*®”*®,^bus stored up are available 
TK i®"" '^‘'® origi^y acoumn- 

Pasdon . j^?®*S“® ®^ **^® “snits of our 
' ®®“^® Catholic theology, 

latter <^exion; and the Homan CathoUc 


dogma of the merit of works of supererogation also 
falls within this general category. 

The doctrine of merit is, on the whole, a char- 
acteristic of the higher types of religion. We find 
it, it is true, among the lower races, as when the 
Brazilian Ioanna ‘ say that the souls of the brave 
will become beautiful birds feeding on pleasant 
fruits, but cowards wdll be turned into reptiles’ 
{P(Pu. 7); and a similar belief is recorded of the 
African Maravi and of the Santal of India (i6. pp, 
S, 10). Elsewhere, as among the Nicaraguans and 
the Negroes of Guinea, the good alone enjoy im- 
mortality, the wicked being annihilated (ilf. p. 
22 f.). Among the Greenlanders the condition of 
happy immortality is to have been a hard worker 
in this life (id, p. 86 ; the manner of death — c.y., 
by drowning or in child-birth— is also a factor). 
In all these cases, which might be much multiplied 
— e.gf., from African and American Indian tribes (i6. 
p. 94 f.)— the distinction between * good ’ and ‘ had ’ 
must invariably be interpreted by the standards of 
the particular peoples concerned. If this is done, 
there is undoubtedly a very real ethical basis and 
a true morality — even though ^uite rudimentary — 
as the foundation of the belief in the future destiny 
of the soul. 

The doctrine of merit is much developed in the 
higher religions, as in Egyptian (cf. art. Ethics 
AND Morality [Egyptian], § 7!) and Vedic (cf, 
Muir, V. [1872] 2^4 n.), and reaches its non-Chxist- 
ian culmination in the Zoroastrian triad of * good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds ’ as antithetic 
to * bad thoughts, bad words, and bad deeds.’ The 
course of the evolution is well summarized by E. 
B. Tylor (PO^ ii. 84 f. ) : 

*The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and renown 
here will give it toere also, so that earthly conditions carry on 
their oontrMts into the changed world after death. Thus a 
man’s conation will he a result of, rather than a compensation 
or retribution for, his condition during life. . . . Through such 
an intermediate stage the doctacine of simple future existence 
was actually derelo]^ into the doctrine of future reward and 
punishment’ 

Turning to the higher religions, we observe, 
first, that the teaching of Muhammaidanism on the 
subject of merit is practically to the effect that 
good works are requisite, but that the true 
believer, being guided by Allah to perform them, 
is, in reality, saved only by divine grace, while the 
wicked are punished eternally for the sins which 
they have committed, and for their refusal to sub- 
mit to divine guidance. The problem is compli- 
cated here by the fatalism of Muhammadanism 
(see art. Fate [Muslim]), 

At the Last Day ‘every soul shall be recom- 
pensed as it hath deserved: no injustice on that 
aay’ (Qur’an, xl. 17). It is equally true that 
whosoever of the ‘ People of the Book ’ * believeth 
in God and the last day, and doeth that w^hich 
is right, shall have their reward with their Lord ’ 
(ii. 59; cf. ii. 76, 106, 216, iii. 194, iv. 60, 121-123, 
172, V. 73, vii. 40, xL 14, xxv. 64-76 ; the idea is 
closely paralleled by Ac 10 *®) ; and elsewhere faith 
is conjoined ^vith observance of almsgiving and the 
appointed times of prayer (ii. 2-4), while through- 
out faith and works go together (e,a,, iii, 190-199). 
The whole attitude of Idam on this matter may 
thus be summarized from the earliest sura {xxxvii, 
22-55) which deals extensively with it : 

’Gather together those who have acted unjustly, . , . and 
guide them to the road for hdl. . . . 

But on this day they sl^ submit themselves to God. . . . 
‘’Just, therefore, is the doom which our Lord hath passed 
upon us.” ... 

Ye shall taste the painful punishment, 

^d ye shall not be rewired hut as ye have wrought. 

Save the sincere servants of God 1 . . . . 

’’ But for the favour of my Lord, I hod surely been of those 
who have been brought (unto damnation).” * 

In a word, the saved declare (viL 41) ; ‘ Praise 
be to God who hath guided us hither 1 We had 
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not been guided had not God guided us ! ’ (cf. also 
E. M. Wherry, Gompo^ehensive Commentary on the 
Qurdn, London, 1832-86, ii. 12, note 31, and index, 
s,v, ‘Salvation’). 

The most complete development of the theory of 
merit among the ethnic religions is undoubtedly 
found in India. The main aspects have already 
been considered at length in the art. Kakma, 
where it will be seen that the Indian concept of 
merit is closely connected — as it is in several other 
religious systems — with belief in transmigration 
{q.v.) and in asceticism One aspect, how- 

ever, calls for mention here— the accumulation of 
merit for the attainment of supernatural results 
in this life. 

On the theory of sacrifice as set forth by the 
Brdhmanas — i.e., that it is a rite which ipso facto 
compels the result at which it aims — it follows 
that the accumulation of merit not only by sacri- 
fice but also in other ways will constrain the gods 
themselves to bow before the might of the ascetic. 
This power may be used for good or for evil, ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who possesses the 
merit in question. The records of India are full 
of stories of sages who have won enormous powers 
by the accummation of merit, almost wholly by 
asceticism. 

Thus, Bali conquered Indra and all the other gods except 
Vi^u, and ruled the world until Visnu outwitted him ; Chya- 
vana constrained Indra to do his mil {MahabhdraUb^ iii. 122- 
125) ; the particularly ill-tempered Durv&h.s by his curse brought 
the gods so completely under the power of the demons that 
only the famous churning of the Ocean of Milk, which produced 
the amrta (‘ ambrosia ’), restored the divine sway {visv-u Pit- 
i. d) ; Hari^chandra's patience under trial deservedly raised 
him to heaven, though he unhappily boasted of his merit and 
fell, but, repenting m mid-air, still remains in his aerial city 
half-way between heaven and earth (Mdrkav4eyo> Purav-a^ £ 
7fP.) : Kap^u's austerities, like those of many other sages, were 
so perilous to the gods that Indra sent the Apsoras Pramlocha 
to seduce him i. 16) ; Kartaviiya thus obtained 

great boons, which he used wisely (i&. iv. 11 ); the demon 
Ravapa, the evil figure of the Rdmayamt won supernatural 

S ower by the merit of his austerities ; Viavamitra, whose con- 
icts with the almost equally merit-endowed Vasi§tha form an 
ii^ortant theme in the earlier Sanslcrit literature’, rose to be 
a Brahman instead of being merely a Ksatriya (Muir, i.2 [1S721 
Sl7fl.). Indeed, the idea recurs con.staritly throughout Sr.r- 
skrit literature, tiie implication bolr:^^ always rhiiL the 
owes his power solely to the merit which he has accumulated ; 
and in modern folk-belief the same supernatural might is ac- 
credited to the Yogi and FaqTr. 

In later Zoroastrianism merit conditions very 
strictly one’s position in the future world. Through 
full renunciation of sin and complete confession 
of it ‘ the duty and good works wich were^before 
performed’ come back to a man {Sdyast la^Sayast, 
viii, 6-9). Those whose good and evil exactly 
balance go neither to heaven nor to hell, but to 
HamSstagan, the ‘Ever-stationary* (of. L. H. 
Gray, Musdom new ser., iii. [1902] 178), which in 
one text {Ddtistan-t-Dimkj xxiv. 6, xxxih. 2) is 
divided into two parts, one for those whose good- 
ness slightly preponderates, and the other for 
those whose evil minutely overbalances the scale. 
Not only is punishment in keeping with one’s sin 
(cf. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 561, 273-275, 2801), but in the 
future world justice is so strictly observed that 
even the good deeds of a wicked man receive 
reward. 

* For instance, a man whose whole body was either cooked in 
the caldron or was undergoing some other torment had one of 
his legs stretched out unmoles^, because he had either shoved 
a wisp of hay before a hungry animal that was tied and could 
not reaoh it or killed some noxious creatures with it. He had 
not done any other good deed his whole life long* (Dhalla, 
p. 281, with reff.; cf. also L. 0. Casartelli, Philosophy of the 
Mai^wyasnian Religion under the Sassamide, Bombay, 1889, p, 

avail, as the doctrine of the merits of the 
s^ts teae^^j^ot only, for one’s self, but also for 

as well as by.the^^^dr 

the Buddhist Upasampadd’-kamm ritual 
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for admission to the Buddhist priesthood, the can- 
didate prays ; ‘ Let the merit that I have gained 
be shared by my lord. It is fitting to give me to 
share in the merit gained by my lord’ (J. F. 
Dickson, JBAS, 1875, pp. 7, 9). Buddhism, 
however, stands almost alone in thus transferring 
merit during this life. The transfer of merit from 
the living to the dead is less common, although 
the Marcionite practice of ‘ baptizing for the dead’ 
may possibly belong here (cf. J. Bingham, Anti’ 
quities of the Chr. Church, London, 1843-45, iii. 
461-456). It is, however, taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church that, in virtue of the article of 
the Communion of Saints, the faithful living may 
transfer their merits for the benefit of souls iu 
purgatory. More frequently the transfer is made 
in the future world, particularly at the examination 
of a recently arrived soul. Thus, in Muhammadan- 
ism, according to al-Ghazali [Ferle prdcieuse, ed. 
and tr. L. Gautier, Geneva, 1878, p. 79 f.), the man 
whose good and evil exactly counterbalance is 
bidden by Allah to borrow some small merit from 
a more fortunate soul that the balance may be 
turned in his favour (for other solutions of this 
problem cf. the discussions connected with the 
al-A'raf of Qur’an, vii. 44-46, and see J. B. 
Rilling, Beitrdge zur Eschatologie des Islam, Leip- 
zig, 1895, p. 37 f. ; M. Wolff, Muh, Eschatologie, 
do. 1872, p. 85). In late Zoroastrianism sacrificial 
merit {hiijak) of which the officiating priest is un- 
aware goes to the treasury {ganj) of. the angels, 
who give the ensuing enjoyment ^to the soul of 
that person who lias at once become righteous in 
mind^ {Sdyast Id-Sdyast, viii. 4). 

Liteeaturb.— P(78 ii. 88-107 ; MI i. 86, 90-99, 299-802, ii. 
860 f., 650-562. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

MERIT (Christian).— Merit is, properly speak- 
ing, an etliie*>J idea. It implies the existence of at 
least three things : (1) a moral law under which man 
is placed, (2) a free will which enables him to obey 
it, and (3) a system of rewards and punishments by 
which obedience or disobedience to the law is 
sanctioned. Meritorious conduct is such as is 
agreeable to the law, and is at the same time 
voluntary ; as meritorious, it claims honour or 
reward. Demerit, on the other hand, is the mark 
of such voluntary conduct as is not correspondent 
to the law ; conduct to which this mark attaches 
demands punishment (for this general conception 
of merit see J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theorif, Oxford, 1889, ii. 80 ff.). 

In Christian theology the idea of merit is closely 
connected with that of good works ; and there is 
an important inter-confessional controversy be- 
tween llom an Catholicism and Protestantism con- 
cerning^ the relation between the two. Both 
confessions recognize the ethical character of 
Christianity by declaring good w^orks necessary to 
salvation, but, while Catholioism views good wo^ks, 
with certain limitations, as meritorious of eternal 
salvation, Protestantism denies that the stand- 
point of merit is at all valid in the Christian life. 

X. The Jewish and Hellenistic doctrine of merit. 
— The conception of the merit of good works and 
the demerit of disobedience was inherited by 
Christianity and Judaism. It does not belong, 
strictly speaking, to the prophetic religion of , 
Israel. While the prophetic rmi^on is,, above all 
things, ethical, and its demand is for righteous- 
ness, the point of view under which right -conduct 
is regarded is, in the first place, rethef that of 
loyalty to Jahweh than that of. the accumulation 
of merit and demerit, and the eoiisequent hop© of 
reward and fear of punishiheht. , Typical of the 
prophetic attitude to the.subjeot is such a sentence 
asMic 6^ * fie hath, shewed thee, 0 man, what is 
-gciod J and; what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
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to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ Nevertheless, there is 
always the idea in reserve of a judgment by wliich 
evil-doers are to be cut off; and in such a passage 
as Is the alternative of reward for obedience 
and punishment for disobedience is very clearly 
propounded (cf. also 

With the codification of the prophetic morality 
in the Law, however, the standpoint of merit 
became much more clearly defined. In Dt 27-29, 
the whole duty of religion is brought under 
the heads of the blessing which rewards obedience 
to the divine commandments and of the curse 
which follows disobedience. In Dt 6^® 24^® also is 
found the important idea of a ‘ righteousness before 
God’ established by the performance of the pre- 
cepts. Prophecy after the establishment of the 
Law tends more and more to be conformed to the 
legal standpoint. The general idea of reward and 
pimishment is applied in a very atomistic way to 
the individual by Ezekiel (of. other 

notable passages of a similar general tendency in 
later prophecy are Is 65^^'“ 66^™, Mai 3M:®). 

The practical way in which the motives of the 
hope of reward and fear of punishment operated in 
the post-Exilic legalism can be studied in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus (cf. 19^’, Sir 12'®* 29'^'*). It 
should be noted, however, that so far there is no 
idea of rewards or punishments in a future life. 
The life after death is conceived in all the earlier 
stages of the Jewish religion as without moral dis- 
tinction. In the further development of religion 
during the Greek period, however, moral distinc- 
tions are extended into the next life, while in the 
Palestinian Judaism antagonistic to Greek infiu- 
ence the scribes further developed the preceding 
leg^sm into a complete formalism. 

In this formalism the different moral duties are 
regarded in great detail and in separation from 
one another. The moral task is hot viewed as a 
whole, but as the sum of single observances. The 
duties of fasting, prayer, and. alms^ving are 
especially prominent. Seward varies precisely as 
performance ; 


‘He who performs one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate ; and he who commits one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser’ (Pirq^ Ibhdthy iv. 16, ed, 0. Taylor^, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 69). 

The reward is partly present, partly future; 
where this world fails fully to reward or jiunish, 
the next world redresses the balance. 

The result of this atomistic conception of moral 
duties is to give great prominence to the external 
and ceremonial duties. It leads naturally to that 
idea of ri^teousness by works which was so pre- 
valent in Pharisaic circles in NT times. 

Life under the Law was certainly not wholly 
formalism and externalism. Examples of real 
heart religion were still to be found among the Jews 
of this time. C. G. Montefiore rightly insists that 
the tendency to formalism represents only one 
aspect of the later Judaism, ana that it is not fair 
to judge it by this aspect alone (see Origin and 
Growth ofRedigion ixs illuBtrated hytho M^igioh of 
the Ancient Hebrews [5X], London, 1897, leet. ix.}. 
The same truth is emphasized by G. Dalman in his 
Worts Jesu (Eng. tr,, Words of Jesiis. 

Edinburgh, 1902). 

^ Nevertheless, the formalistic aspect of the re- 
ligion of the scribes must here be emphasized, for 
the following reasons : (1) it <^tingu&hes it from 
the earlier prophetic stages of the prophetic re- 
ligion of Israel ; (2) it explains the protest of the 
NT against the religion of the scribes; (3) it still 
influences the Roman Catholic conception of merit. 

-yrust , hecatise the catechisms for the elementary schools 
parages like Ttn [sie]. To 128 for the Eoman Catholic 

S’® ^ I'l'® religion of 


A brief glance at Hellenistic Judaism of the 
same period will conclude this ])art of our survey. 
The morality of the book of AYisdom and of Philo 
combines with the J ewish idea of obedience to the 
Law Plato’s philosophical doctrine of virtue. On 
the subject of moral retribution Wisdom remains 
practically one with the earlier Ecclesiasticus. 
Philo, however, further distinguishes himself both 
from the Wisdom literature and from the teaching 
of the scribes by avoiding the principle of ‘ atomism ’ 
and carrying back all virtues to one root, love or 
faith. The punishment of sin, moreover, he regards 
as a living death, the reward of virtue as com- 
munion with (^d (see J. Drummond, art. ‘ Philo,’ 
in SDB V. 207). 

As regards the views of educated paganism, 
when Christianity came into being, the doctrine of 
Plato was a formative influence. 

Plato ‘in several dialogues expresses the thought that a 
Judgment upon all souls takes place at death, at which they 
receive, Kara, (Phcedo, 113 E), both the reward for their 

good and the punishment for their evil deeds (Rep. x. 614 £f., 
Gorg. 628 £P., Phcedo^ 113 f.). Here, however, the mere concep- 
tion of merit is overlaid by the other, that he who strives after 
righteousness and virtue seeks o/xoioOerdat deep, and therefore 
will not be overlooked by God<i2ep. x. 613 A B) ’ (J. Kunze, in 
PRB^ S.X.5Q1). 

The last thoughts carry us beyond the sphere of 
the doctrine of merit. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that in paganism, as well as in Judaism, 
the view that regards God above all things as a 
rewarder of good and evil, and tends to review 
His relation to men under legal analogies, was the 
dominant and most usual religions theonr. The 
total position of things is well summed up by 
Schultz in SK Ixvii. 9 : 

‘When Christianity entered the world and found its first ex- 
pression in the dominant Jewish circles, as well as among the 
spokesmen of the idealistic Hellenic popular culture, the 
thought of a divine repayment deciding according to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merit or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which their fate was to be settled, was a self-evident 
axiom. A different relation of man to Qod, now that the 
prophetic type of religion had ceased to be influential, was not 
in general imaginable. With faith in Qod as the representative 
of toe moral order of the world, there apjaeared to be evidently 
given the faith that He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 

2. The doctrine of the NT*— The teachinsg of 
Jesus links itself on to that of the OT prophets, 
and also to that better side of the later Judaism 
upon which Montefiore and Dalman insist. It is, 
in the first place, essentially ethico-religious ; 
religion and morality are completely blended in it. 
Jesus demands of His disciples an absolute con- 
formity with the will of Goa (Mt 5^), a righteous- 
ness better than that of the scribes (5^). Without 
this none can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(7®®). Tliis better righteousness is, however, not 
to be attained by a closer conformity to the Law. 
Jesus further teaches that the only true righteous- 
ness is heart righteousness ; that, apart from a 
right motive, outward conformity to the Law is 
worthless. Again, the idea of God as the Father, 
so central in His teaching, is the very antithesis 
of and makes impossible a legal conception of the 
relation of man to God. The righteousness which 
Jesus demands is, therefore, in the end just the 
spirit of sonship, energizing in the imitation of the 
Father (6«). 

While thus rejecting the legalism of the scribes, 
Jesus emplpys.in His ethical teaching the current 
ideas of reward and punishment., That righteous- 
ness €}hall be rewarded and wrong-doing punislied 
He. reiterates again and again (Mt 6'®* 6'® ID®' etc.}. 
He speaks once (unless it be the Evangelist) of 
‘ good works ’ (bfiwv xaXek #/} 7 a,Mt 5'®} ; he did not 
reprove the question : * What shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life ? ’ (Mk lO'*^) ; in His answer, 
moreover. He points the asker to the keeping of 
the commandments. Cf., further, the teaching of 
the parables of the faithful and unfaithful servants 
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(Mfc )> S'Bil of the talents {25^*^'), and observe 
again the prmciple expressed in Mk 4:^. ; 

The principle of merit, therefore, occupies a 
somewhat ambiguous position in the teaching of 
Jesus. On the one hand, there are fundamental 
doctrines which appear to leave no room for it; 
bn the other, 'vve find in places a general recogni- 
tion of it. The position of things in the KT as a 
whole is much the same. 

The rest of the NT corresponds exactly in its I 
ethical demands with the teaching of Jesus Him- 1 
self. The necessity of righteousness is absolute, 
alike for the Jewish Christianity of the Epistle 
of James and the anti- Jewish Christianity of Paul, 
as well as for the other NT writers (ci. Ja 
Gal Eph 5®, 1 Jn 3’^*“ esp. v.®). Through- 
out the NT also the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God is fundamental, though not so dominant as it 
is in the teaching of Jesus. The idea of retribu- 
tion according to works is also generally prevalent. 
Paul, indeed, in the most important cycle of his i 
teaching — that upon justification— -appears to ex- | 
elude the principle of merit altogether. Justifica- J 
tion is by faith alone : by the works of the Law’ 
no- man can be justified (Ro 3®® 4®, Gal 2^® 3^^ ; 
observe especially the direct exclusion, in so many 
words, of the principle of merit in Ro 4'^^*), Yet 
the Apostle teaches also that rew’ard and punish- 
ment are according to men’s works ; and he regards 
this doctrine as axiomatic, feeling himself here on 
common ground not only with the Jews, but also 
with the Grseco-Roinan world (Ro 2®^*; cf., further, 
2 Co 51 ® 9®, Gal 6®, 2 Th 1®, and also Col 3« Eph 
6®, 1 Ti4»,2Ti48). 

Even more prominent is the doctrine of retribu- 
tion according to works in the Apocalypse, and the 
Epistles 'of James, 1 Peter, and to the Hebrew’s 
(cf. Rev 2^-20 3®- etc., Ja 4^®, 1 P 1®* etc., 
He 10®® IP®*®® 12®). The current idea of retribu- 
tion is therefore almost universal in the NT, 
though, as Schultz says (op, cit. p. 13), * without 
^stematic development.’ Only in the Gospel and 
Epistles of John is it almost wanting. The reason 
for this is assigned by Schultz as follows : 

* At bottom there is no room for it. The true life work, 
which the community elect of God performs, is belief in the 
Son of God, and in this belief eternal life is already given, as 
possession and as hope ’ (p. 13). 

Here, then, enters a problem which the NT 
writers do not themselves seem to have felt much. 
What is the relation of the doctrine of retribution, 
which the NT has in common with the current 
thought of its age, to the specifically Christian 
ideas, sudi as those of the Divine Fatherhood, or 
of justification by faith ? This is a problem whose 
full significance was later to he brought to light. 
We may, however, refer here to the passages in 
the NT which suggest the limitations with which 
the doctrine of retribution is to be taken. 

To begin with Jesus Himself, .when He describes, 
as He often does, the relation of God to men by 
comparing it to that of a master and his household 
servants (cf. Mt 24^^- Lk 17®), He thereby 
does a-way with the idea of merit and reward in the 
strict sense. 

‘The servant in the sense of antiquity can acquire no merit. 
He is axpeloi, even when he has done all he should (IJc 
17®). His master can reward him, but that remains at bottom 
an act of good pleasure" (Schultz, p. 15). 

In the one instance where Jesus actually does 
speak of paid labourers, and so leaves the way 
open, for the strict idea of reward according to 
merit. He emphasizes by contrast the truth that 
God will not be bound by this rule, but reserves to 
Himself tlie right pf graciously transcending it 

Hnally, Jesu& , opefiS: pnt the view of a reward 
which belongs rather tp. th.e pefsonality revpajed 
in the work than to the performance aa-oa<^; ; . 


* Only where the tree is good, can the fruit be good (Mt 1233 
1S8S). It is the conduct of life, the 7rpa|i9, which is recognized 
and rewarded in the individual deeds ’ (Schultz, p. 14). 

Paul, again, suggests a reconciliation between 
the idea of justification by faith and judgment 
according to works in the conception of good 
works as the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5®®^*). 

‘Where justification is, there is also the gift of the Spirit, 
and therefore also good works. Thus the verdict of present 
justification and of the future judgment must coincide ’ (B. S. 
Franks, Man, Sin, and Salvation, London and Edinburgh, 
1908, p. 128 f.). 

Again, in Eph 2 ®*^® good works appear not as a 
condition, but as a result, of salvation. * Some- 
times, however, the ethical interest so predominates 
that Pan! even comes to represent future salvation 
as conditional on perseverance in faith and obedi- 
ence’ (ib, 5 . 129). Cf. Ro 8^7^ I Co Ph 
with exposition given by Franks {ib,). 

Finally, we may take into account the recession 
of the idea of retribution in the Johannine writ- 
ings, which has already been noticed. The tendency 
in the NT, at any rate in the most important 
parts of it, is in general to limit the prmciple of 
merit and retribution in favour of the doctrines of 
grace. But it must be admitted that such limita- 
tion is by no means universal or absolute (it is least 
observable in the minor NT writers) ; and there 
remains, therefore, a fundamental antinomy in the 
Christian religion, as originally stated, which 
theolo^ is called upon to solve. How difficult 
the task is, the history of doctrine reveals. 

The doctrine of merit in the Christian Church, 
e begin with primitive Gentile Christiania, 
and note that the whole cycle of Christian ideas % 
no means passed over eg.ually to the Gentile Christ- 
ians — what they received was naturally condi- 
tioned by their previous preparation. As to the 
necessity of good works, we find an intense moral 
earnestness in primitive Gentile Christianity. 
But, further, the idea of tlie twofold retribution 
according to works (reward or punishment) was 
familiar to the whole Grseco-Roman world ; hence 
this element of NT doctrine was easily assimilated, 
and, indeed, emphasized in more than its proper 
proportion, so much so that w’e have to recognize 
in the early Christian Church a return to a great 
extent to the Jewish doctrine of works. The 
doctrines, on the other hand, which should have 
prevented this return, such as, above aU* the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith,, found 
but little receptivity awaiting them. Hence the 
doctrine of good works in the Apostolic Fathers is 
very similar to that of the Jewish Rabbis. Christ- 
ianity appears as a new law, and eternal life as 
the reward of keeping it. J ust as in later J udaism , 
stress is especially laid on the merit of fasting and 
almsgiving. Cf. B Clem, xvi. 4 (almsgiving be- 
comes a mitigation of sin) ; Bam, xix. ; 2 Clem, 
iii. 3f., viii. 4-6, ix. 5; Hermas, Svm, IX. 
xxviii 5, X. ii. 4. We actually find already the 
idea of a work of supererogation (Hermas, Sim, v, 
iii. 3: ‘If thou doest a good work beyond the 
commandment of God, thou shalt win for thyself 
more abundant glory ’). . 

In the Greek Fathers this line pf thought con- 
tinues, side by side, indeed, with the idea of grace, 
with which, however, it is never properly cor- 
related. A more important and characteristic; de-. 
velopment belongs to Western theology, andbegiiis 
with Tertullian. Himself a jurist, he gava^to^ the 
doctrine of good works an es^ntiafly. jttrisric 
stamp, which it has never lost in Larin . Catholic- 
ism. A typical sentence is: ' 

* A good deed has God as its debtor, jest as also as evil one, 

because a judge is a rewwdw of evety caase * 2). 

Tertullian, in fact, looks upon the whole life 
of . rile Ohrisrian. after . os strictly a 

life iriider the . hope of reward 
end , fear.- of the result deter- 
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mined purely according to legal standards. All 
good works are in general meritorious; merit, 
however, in a peculiar sense attaches to such as go 
beyond the strict demands of God — 0 .^., fasting 
and the maintenance of virginity. Retribution is 
strictly according to merit (Scorp, vi., de Pat x., 
adScap*iv,)» 

These ideas are continued by the later Latin 
Fathers. Ambrose, however, begins to correlate 
them with the idea of divine grace-^a work coni' 
pleted by Augustine. The latter stiH maintains 
that eternal life must be won by merit, and that 
good works establish merit, but the divine grace 
alone can enable men to perform good works, so 
that all our merits are God’s gifts, and, when God 
crowns our merits, He crowns in reality simply His 
own gifts (Ench. cvii., Ep. cxciv. 19). 

The teaching of Augustine is systematized and 
modified by the mediaeval schoolmen. The idea 
that eternal salvation must be merited by good 
works is common to them all. Baptismal grace 
simply puts men into a condition to win merit. 
Worlcs are not properly meritorious unless done 
from an inner principle of love (carifos), which is 
infused in the heart by the Spirit of God. Alex- 
ander of Hales, however, modified this doctrine by 
distinguishing between two degrees of merit, 

* meritum de congruo ’ and * meritum de condigno,’ 
and two degrees of grace, ‘gratia gratis data,’ 
general ^aee, and ‘ gratia gratum faciens,’ saving 
grace. He further taught that, while ‘ meritum de 
condigpo,’ or merit to which God owes a reward in 
strict justice, is possible only by the help of saving 
grace, ‘ meritum de congruo,’ which God rewards 
because His mercy goes beyond strict justice, is 
possible bv the help of general grace. In this way 
even the first grace can be merited (F. Loofs, Doy- 
if}i6ngeschichte\ Halle, 1906, p. 64At). Thomas 
Aquinas was more cautious. He denied the possi- 
bility of merit before baptism. All merit, however, 
so far as it proceeds from the free will is ‘ de con- 
gruo ’ j so far as it proceeds from grace, it is * de 
condi^o* (t6. p. 549 f.). Duns Scotus taught that 

* meritum de congruo ’ was possible to a man ‘ in 
puris naturalibus^ according to God’s *potentia 
absoluta,’ not, however, according to his ‘poten- 
tia ordinata ’ (zb. p. 596 f.). Finally, the Nominal- 
ist, Gabriel Biel, the disciple of William of Occam, 
taught without hesitation that he who does what 
is in him can merit ‘ de congruo ’ the grace which 
enables him ‘ de condigno ’ to merit s^vation (zb. 
p, 615). It is from this point that the Reformation 

. ^tithesis to the Roman Catholic doctrine of good 
works takes its start. Luther, returning to Paul’s 
principle of justification by faith, declares that 
the doctrine that salvation can he merited by good 
works, however modified by a reference to the co- 
operation of divine grace, is absolutely opposed 
to the pure gospel. 

We ought to notice that Luther’s point of view 
is not altogether without parallel in the Middle 
Ages. Above all others Bernard of Clairvaux pre- 
sents similar thoughts. 

is foolish and mad, whoever he be that trusts in any 
merits of his life, who trusts in any religion or wisdom but only 
humility’ (dfi Diverais, sermo xxvi. 1 ; other passages are ^ren 
in A. Bitschl, SecMfertigimg und VereShmng^ L, Eng. tr., 
p. 99). 

Luther, however, elevated what was thus occa- 
sionally expressed in the Middle Ages as a devo- 
tional point of view into the central doctrine of the 
faith. This teaching, in its ultimate form— there 
were many stages or development— is that salva- 
tion is by laith alone. Works are not the condition 
of righp^usness, but righteousness received as a 
diyme gift by faith is the condition of good works. 
Fiuth works by love, and its naturaf fruite are 
gqc^ Vbrkjsi*. . 

T & view the Roman Catho- 


lic Church at the Council of Trent stamped with its 
approval the mediaeval doctrines of good works (see 
sess. vi. can. 32). R. Bellarmine briefly sums up 
the Roman Catholic point of view when he says : 

‘ The common opinion of all Catholics is that good 
works are truly and properly meritorious, and 
that not merely of some particular reward, but of 
eternal life itself’ (de Justificationei v. I {Disputa- 
tzones, Ingolstadt, 1688-93, voL iii.]). 

Protestantism as a whole, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, completely agrees with the position of 
Luther, as expressed above. In the early Lutheran 
Church there was, however, a controversy as to the 
necessity of good works. If they were not to he 
regarded as the meritorious cause of salvation, the 
question was in what relation they stood to it. 
Melanchthon used phrases which were thought to 
imply that good works, though not the ground of 
justification, were nevertheless a catcsa sine qua 
non of our acceptance with God. To this mode of 
expression Luther objected, as good works are the 
eonseq^uence, and in no sense the condition, of Jus- 
tification. Agricola, a pupil of his, went further, 
and taught that good works are not necessary to 
salvation, the believer b#|ig not under the Law but 
under grace, and accepti&d; for Christ’s sake apart 
from any works of his owhl Luther denounced this 
view also, maintaining that the Law remained 
under the gospel, not indeed as a means of justifi- 
cation, but as a revelation of the will of God as to 
what men ought to do (C. Hodge, Systematic The- 
ology^ London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 238). 

The controversy was renewed not long afterwards 
in consequence of the doctrine of George Major, 
professor at Wittenberg, who had also been a pupil 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Major was accused 
of teaching that good works were necessary to jus- 
tification, but denied this. He maintained that 
good works were not necessary as meritorious of 
salvation, but were necessary as fruits of faith. 
He admitted that the sinner was in a state of salva- 
tion as soon as he believed, but taught that, if his 
faith did not produce good works, it was not saving 
f aitk N. von Amsdori, his chief opponent, taught, 
on the other hand, that, though the statement that 
good works were necessary to salvation might be 
true in a general way, it was misleading. Good 
works are necessary to sanctification, but not to 
salvation in the proper sense, which is identical 
with justification. Amsdorf went so far as even to 
say that good works were harmful to salvation (on. 
cit p, 239 f.). 

These controversies were closed by the Formula 
of Concord (1580), which, on the one hand, con- 
demns the statement that good works are necessary 
to salvation, but, on the other, equally rejects the 
doctrine that they are harmful to salvation. Men 
are to be shown how necessary it is to exercise 
themselves towards God in good works, but also 
how necessary it is to avoid all thought of good 
works in the matter of justification. Finally, the 
Formula condemns the idea that faith in CMst can 
consist with intentional or wilful sin (cf. E. G. Epi- 
toym^ ed. Leipzig, 1857, ix., ‘ de Bonis O^ribus’). 

The Formula of Concord closes the history of the 
doctrine of good works in orthodox dogmatics. It . 
remains now only to notice that, since the Formula 
was composed, the whole question of the place of 
good worlcs in Christianity has passed into a new 
phase. The essentially etmcal character of modern 
Protestant theology, with its emphasis on the 
teaching of the OT prophets, and stiU more on that 
of Christ, makes the question whether good works 
are necessary to salvation seem almost absurd. At 
the same time, in the sense in which the Formula 
of Concord denies that good works are necessary to 
salvation, modem Protestant theology is absolutely 
at one with it. It repudiates the Roman Catholic 
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conception of salvation by merit, and views good 
works, in essential agreement with the prophets, 
with Christ, and with Luther, as the expression of 
the filial attitude towards God. 

^ There is, however, a powerful tendency not 
simply to deny the applicability of the category of 
nient to the matter of justification, but to regard 
it as a complete intruder in the domain of Christian 
theolo^. Justification by faith is regarded by 
Kitschl not as an alternative to justification by 
works, coming in in view of the failure of the latter, 
but as from the first the only method of salvation. 
The consequence of this view is an attempt to re- 
move from theology the conception of the reward 
of good works in any other sense than that of their 
immanent fruition. The Pauline doctrine of two- 
fold retribution is regarded simply as a remnant 
of Pharisaism or as a dialectic concession to his 
Jewish opponents (cf. Ritschl, Bechtfertigung 
und Versohnungt ii. 319 ; also W. Beyschlag, NT 
Theoh, Eng. tr., Edinbui-gh, 1895, ii. 179 ; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Lehrhuch der neutestamentL Theoh, 
Freiburg i. B., 1896-97, ii. 129). Our Lord’s use of 
the category of reward is regarded as merely popu- 
lar and not fitted to be the basis of a theological 
statement (of. Holtzmann, i. 192 f.). 

The question is really that of the rights of 
‘natural theology’ within the Christian religion. 
The doctrine of twofold retribution has always 
been regarded as one of the pillars of a natural 
theology. Kitschl, however, regards the whole of 
the traditional natural theology, and in particular 
the doctrine of a twofold retribution, as due to 
the Hellenization of Christianity, and as being no 
proper part of Christian theolo^ (cf. Bechtferti- 
gtmg und Versbhmtng, iii. 24 f., Eng. tr., p. 260 f., 
also ii. 318 f.), maintaining that the doctrine of 
twofold retribution, in a word, is Jewish or Greek 
but not Christian. The Kitschlian doctrine on this 
point has been by no means generally accepted. 
Many would still agree with C. Gore when, com- 
menting on Eo 2^®, he speaks of natural religion 
as the necessary and essential basis of all evan- 
gelical teaching {The Epistle to the Romans ^ London, 
1899, i. 108 f.). It must, however, be admitted 
that the co-existence in the NT of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and of reward according 
to works remains one of the antinomies of the 
Christian religion, of which, if the Kitschlian po.si- 
tion be refused, no satisfactory synthesis has yet 
been attained. And, further, Kitschl is surely 
right when he says that ‘ the rubric of good works 
is unsuitable as a comprehensive designation of 
the ethical side of Christianity’ (iii. 627, Eng, tr., 
p. 663), The phrase ‘good works’ suggests just 
that Pharisaic atomism which is the very opposite 
of the teaching of Christ, and, while employed in 
the NT like many other phrases derived from 
Jewish thought, it is not one in which the specific 
genius of Christianity comes out, but rather one in 
connexion ^vith which there is a perpetual danger 
of a reversion to a lower stage of religion, 

LiTicaATURE.— The usual Biblical Theologies and Histories of 
Dogma: also the great systematic theological works, among 
which A. Ritschl’s ReGhtfsrtigung und versiihnungo, Bonn, 
1889, is specially important (Eng. tr., Justi^tf/m and ifeetw- 
oiliationt voL i., Edinburgh, 1872, vol. iii.s, do. 1902, vol. ii. stQl 
untran^ted). The great monograph on merit is H. Schultz, 
*Der sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes and seine Aufwendung 
ant das Verstandniss des Werkes Ohristi,* in SK Ixvii. [1894] 
'7-60, 245-SlS, 446-668. See aIso;artt. * Verdienst* and * Werke, 
gate,' in PiW. KOBERT S. FRANKS. 

' MERLIN. — The name Merlin is a modification, 
first found in its Latinized form Merlinus, of the 
Welsh Myrddin or Merddin. That the latter fom 
in Welsh is not . a in^e orthogr^hical variant of 
the former is shown by a line or the poet Dafydd 
ab Gwilym (middle Idth ceht.), which attests the 
pronunciation with « in first syllab^^ 


mediaeval romance Merlin played a prominent 
part, in close conjunction with the Arthurian 
legend, as a prophet and as a magician. In the 
earliest references which -we have to him in Welsh 
literature he appears as a bard, while, later, he is 
represented in Welsh and other prophetic litera- 
ture as a seer, until finally, in the Merlin romances, 
his character as a magician predominates. The 
origin of the name Myrddin or Merddin is un- 
certain, and it is only by accident that it has be- 
come identical with the second element of Caer 
Fyrddin, the Welsh name for Carmarthen, since, 
in that name, Myrddin (in its mutated form Fyrd- 
din) is the later phonetic equivalent of the Celtic 
Mori-dunon (‘the fortress near the sea’). The 
reason for the substitution of I for dd (=soft th) in 
the Latin and other forms of the name is uncertain. 
Probably it was due to the absence of the soft 
sound or th from these languages, and the conse- 
quent necessity for substituting for it some other 
sound, but it is not clear why that sound should 
have been L As for the derivation of the name, 
it maybe stated that there is one obstacle, and 
that a doubtful one, to its derivation from the 
Latin Martinus. This should give Merthin (with 
hard th), but there is a bare possibility that this 
form might change to Merddin, in accordance 
with a Welsh sound-change of th to dd which 
operated in certain words, but which was arrested 
before it affected all instances of rth» There is 
probably an instance of this sound-change in the 
lace-name Gogerddan, in Cardiganshire, yrhich 
oubtless stands for ‘ Gogerthah,’ another form of 
‘Gogarthan,’ a diminutive of Gogarth (‘an emi- 
nence ’). This derivation of Merddin is only a 
possibility ; but, if it is sound, it is just conceivable 
that some of the early legends of Merlin contain 
distorted accounts of St. Martin, to whom St. 
Ninian is said to have dedicated the church called 
Candida Casa or Whithorn. A magician called 
Melinus is mentioned in the Vita Patricii of 
Jocelyn (x. 79, ed. AS, II Mar. [1866] 666), written 
in the 12th cent., but whether or not the name 
stands for Merlinus is uncertain ; in the Vita 
Patricii which is ascribed to Bede, though more 
probably by Mellanius Probus (ed. J. Colgan, 
Acta Sanctorvm ... Eihemice, Louvain, 164^^7, 
ii. 61-63), he is called Locrus. It is interesting to 
note that Adanman in his Life of SL Columha 
makes no mention of Merlin. 

z. Merlin in Welsh legend.— So far as the 
earliest allusions to Merlin in purely Welsh litera- 
ture are concerned, it is clear that his name be- 
longed to the same legendary zone as the majority 
of me heroes and saints commemorated in early 
Welsh literature and included in early Welsh 
genealogies, namely to that of the ‘ Men of the 
North,’ who are represented as having come into 
Wales from Northern Britain, more especially 
from the region of the Clyde and the Forth. This 
is the zone, e,a,, of Cunedda Wledig, Urien Kheged 
and his son Owain, of St. Kentigem (the ^tron 
saint of Glasgow and of St. Asa]^), Caw, Khyd- 
derch Hael, Gwenddolen, Cynon ab Clydno Eiddin, 
and of Arthur himself. The d4bzzs of the ancient 
British legendary cycle is to be found in Nennius, 
as well as in poems of the Black Booh of Carmar- 
then, the Book of Aneirin, the Book of TodUssin, 
and the Bed Book of Eergest, while fra^gcc^ts of 
the same cycle mayoe detected in l^e Mminogioh, 
the Triads, and the Bruts, It is in the Booh of 
Aneirin, a MS of the 13th. cent., but containing 
much older material, that the first reference to 
Merlin by name occurs in Welsh literature, in the 
phrase ‘he defended the fair song of Mirdyn,’ the 
.form ‘Mirdyn? in this passage being undoubtedly 
a variant for ‘Myrdin/ the mediseval Welsh 
eq^valehiof the Myrddin of later Welsh. 
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Since it is clear that the legend of Myrddin 
(Merlin), in its earlier developments, must have 
arisen on Britisli soil and have been circulated in 
the ancient British tongue, it will be of interest, 
before considering its later evolution in Latin and 
other non-Welsh sources, to review the forms in 
which we find it in the literature of Wales. Un- 
fortunately, the Welsh materials of the Merlin 
legend do not go further back than the 12th cent., 
but they doubtless embody more primitive features, 
though it is no longer easy to determine these 
elements with cert«anty. The Myrddin legend 
owed its popularity in Wales, in the 12th cent, 
and later, to its convenience as a vehicle for the 
enunciation of prophecies as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Welsh in their struggle against the 
English. In this form of the legend Myrddin is 
represented as having, in the battle of Arderydd 
(often wrongly written Ardderyd), caused the 
death of the son of his sister firwenddydd, w'ho 
apparently was the wife of Rhydderch Hael, a 
prince of Strathclyde, who, in the battle in g^ues* 
tion, was the opponent of another Korthem pnnce, 
Gwenddolcn, with whose court Myrddin as a poet 
appears, to have been connected. According to 
this Welsh legend, smitten with remorse, he nees 
in his fren^, under the pursuit of Bhydderch 
Hael and his hounds, to the Forest of Caledonia 
(Coed Celyddon), to which, in Welsh inediseval 
legend, allusion was sometimes made as the home 
of sprites and departed spirits. In his flight the 
bard’s sole companion is a little pig, and with his 
companion he reaches tlie shelter of an apple-tree 
in the heart of the forest. Under this apple-tree 
he is represented as uttering prophecies coneeming 
future events in the historv of AVales. It would 
appear from some of Myraclin’s utterances that, 
in the oour.se of his wanderings, communications 
were sometimes made to him by a female friend, 
who bears in Welsli the name Chwimbian or Chwi- 
plein, who is probably the original of the Viviane 
of the later Merlin romances. It is possible that, 
in earlier forms of the legend than those known 
to us from Welsh literature, this nymph or Egeria 
may have originally played a less shadowy part 
than that which comes to riew in Welsh 12th cent, 
legend, when the chief use of the Myrddin story 
was as a vehicle for encouraging vaticinations. It 
is noteworthy that in no part of early Welsh litera- 
ture, not even in the Bloch Booh of OammTthm, 
which was written in the Priory of Carmarthen 
in the latter half of the 12th cent. , is there any 
attempt to connect Myrddin with Carmarthen (in 
Welsh, Caer Fyrddin), as was done by (Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Hence we may conclude that the 
story of the connexion of Merlin 'with the North 
and with the battle of Arderydd — ^fought, according 
to the Annalcs Cambrias (ed. Monmmnta hist, 
B^'itahnica, i., London, 1848, pp. 830-840), in A.D. 
573— was traditional and well-established. The 
Northern associations of the story are further con- 
firmed by the fact that Nennius mentions a Eiderch 
Hen {Eist, Brit ad ann, 597, ed. Mon, hist. Brit. 
i. 75), who is probably to be identified with Rhyd- i 
derch Hael, while the life of St. Kentigem (xlv,, I 
ed. and tr. A, P, Forbes, Historians of Scotland^ I 
V., Edinburgh,. 1874) names a Eederech, who is 
doubtless also to, be identified with the same person, 
and a Laloiken, or Laloicen, whose name is <fi€^r}y 
the same as that of Llallogan, identified with 
Myrddin in a purporting to be a eonyersation 
between Myrddin and his sister Gwenddydd, found ’ 

, in the Bed Booh of Sergei and generally knoTO 
th$ J^^voessi myrdtn (‘The Conversation of 
H. L. U. Ward (in Bomaniat xxii. 

:504E) has published another version of 
■ fragments in the 

conclusive evidence 


to show that Llallogan (Laloiken) is a proper 
name, found, e.ff., in a Breton document called 
the Btdon Cartulary as Lalocant and Lalocan (see 
Bomoma, xxii. 604). The simpler form of Llal- 
logan, Llallawc ( = Llallog), is probably a purely 
Welsh variant. It may be stated that the precise 
site of Arderydd (given in an older form in the 
Annales Camhrice as Armterid) has not been fixed 
with certainty, the usual identification with 
Arthurel being based on a false pronunciation, but 
it is probable that the . name Owenddolen snndves 
in the J>lace-name Carwhinelow (Caer Wenddolen) 

I near Carlisle. In the fragments given above, 
Laloiken is said to have been driven mad by the 
events of the great battle * in oarapo inter Lidei et 
Carwanolow situato.’ 

The attribution of prophecies in Welsh literature 
to a bard Myrddin is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but is also found in the case of the Welsh poet 
Taliessin, in whose case, as in that of Myrddin, a 
legendary nucleus has survived, the chief feature 
of which is an account of his transformations. It 
is probable that the connexion of the name Talies- 
sin with prophecy was earlier than that of Myrd- 
din, as is suggested by a statement put into the 
mouth of the latter in the first poem of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen^ in a dialogue between him 
and Taliessin abont the battle of Arderydd, to the 
effect that Myrddin’s prophecy would be widely 
known after that of Tauessin. The conception 
of a poet that is implied in the utterance of such 
vaticinations resembles the medimval idea of 
Vergil, who -svas then viewed more as a prophet 
and magician than as a poet (see D. Comparetti, 
Vergil in the Middle Ages, Eng. tr., E. F. M. 
Benecke, London, 1895). As for the genesis of 
such prophecies as those of Myrddin, the original 
models were probably the so-called Sibylline Oracles, 
and such imitations of them as bridged over the 
time between the period of their composition and 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages and even 
later there was a congenial mental atmosphere for 
the composition of prophecies and the practice of 
magic, nor was an interest in vaticinations con- 
fined to Wales, as may be seen, e.g., in the popu- 
larity of such writers of prophecies a$ Atterhury, 
Bannister, John of Bridlington, Thomas of Ercm- 
doune, and others in England, not to speak of 
Merlin himself. 

In the Blach Booh of Carmarthen (12th cent.) 
the two chief forms of prophecy that are associated 
"with the Myrddin legend are those known as the 
Afallenan (‘The Apple-tree.s ’) and the Eoianau 
(‘The Hails’). Both poems contain prophetic 
allusions, mainly to events of the 12th cent, in 
Wales. Tlie former poem mentions Coed Celyddon 
(‘ the forest of Caledonia’), which was represented 
as the scene of the Myrddin legend, as well as 
Prydyn (Pictland) in the North, Mon (Anglesey), 
Ardudwy (N.W, Merioneth), Dinwytliwy (near 
Carnarvon) in .N. Wales, Cors Fochno andPum- 
lumon (Plynlimnion) in Cardiganshire, and the. 
rivers Tawe, Taf, Teifi, To-wy, Machafwy, and 
EdiyOT in S. Wales. The Eoianau poem refers 
to the disagreement between Henry -n, and Henry 
m., and also to the Welsh. prince, Llewelyn ab 
lorwertb, lord of Gwynnedd or N.W. Wales. 
There .are ailasions in this poem to Gwynedd 
(N; W-:.Wales), and.to Tir Ethlin, the Land of the 
Heir-Apparent, which was the district situated in 
N. Wiales between the rivers Conway and Clwyd. 
The student of the prophetic allusions of these 
poems would do well to consult the Introduction 
and notes of J. Gwenogvrym Evans’s edition of 
the Blach Booh of Carmarthen. Here, again, most 
of the topographical allusions are to places in S. 
Wales, such as Dyfed (S.W, Wales), St. Davids, 
Milford Haven, Mynwy (Monmouth), y Sarfiren 
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and Casfceli CoUwyn in Radnorshire, together with 
the rivers Taradyr, Mynwy (the Monnow), Mach- 
afwy, and Teifi, while there are also allusions to 
certain famous battles of early Welsh history, 
which are probably taken from some current 
bardic list or such battles. 

^ In the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) there is a 
similar prophetic poem (but without any account 
of the Myrddin legend itself), put into the mouth 
of Myrddin under the title Arymcs P't'ydein Fawr 
(‘The Prophecy of Great Britain’)- The events 
which are foretold are similar in character to 
those of the Afallenati and Hoianau. There are 
other poems in the MS which, without expressly 
mentioning Myrddin, are clearly cognate Avith the 
Myrddin jjoems already mentioned. 

In the Bed Book of Ilcrgest (14th cent.) there 
are two poems Avhich have clear links of affinity 
with the Ajallenaxi and Hoianau, but Avhich may 
have been composed later. They undoubtedly 
belong, like the latter, to the Welsh Myrddin 
tradition. These two poems are (1) Kyvoessi 
Myrdin a Gwendyd y chwaer, ‘ The Conversation 
of Myrddin with his .sister Gwenddydd,’ and (2) 
Gwasgargerd Vyrdin yn y led, ‘ The Diffused Song 
of Myrddin in the grave.’ Though there are allu- 
sions which make it clear that their Avriters Avere 
familiar Avith the legend of the Northern Myrddin, 
Myrddin in these poems is little else than the 
instrument of prophecy. It may be of interest to 
note that a common feature of the Myrddin and 
other prophecies of the Middle Ages was an 
expectation of the return of the princes Cynan and 
Cadwaladr to life, in order to lead iomtly the 
Welsh forces to victory over the English. 

It is in ili^Kyvoessi poem that the term Llallogan, 
already mentioned, occurs. Though this word is 
doubtless in origin a proper name, yet W. 0. 
Pughe (Nat, Diet, of the Welsh Lang}, Denbigh, 
1832, s,v,) interpreted both it and llallawg as 
meaning ‘ tAvin brother.’ It is not improbable that 
the term Avas misunderstood in this sense, even by 
the author of the Kyvoessi, since he makes GAA’end- 
dydd speak of ‘ my llallogan Myrddin,’ Avhile the 
term llallaiog, as a synonym for llallogan, is doubt- 
less invented from it by analogy. In the original 
narrative on which the Kyvoessi poem Avas based, 
Llallogan Avas doubtless a proper name, as it is in 
the Life of St. Kentigern, in the passage ‘ in curia 
eius (Rodarci) (erat) homo fatuusvocabuloLaloicen,’ 
and it is this Laloicen that is identified in the 
Scotiehronicon (iii. 31 ; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 
1759), as in the Kyvoessi poem, \rith Merlin. Poems 
xix., XX., and xxi. of the Bed Book of Eergest (in 
Skene, Fottr Ancient Books^ of Wales) clearly belong 
to the same cycle as the preceding. 

Occasional references to Myrddin. are found in 
the Welsh poets of the Gododin period: {A.D. 
1100-1300), as, e,g,i in Cynddelw’s Elegy to Owain 
Gwynedd {Myvyrian Arehaiology of Wale^, 
Denbigh, 1870, p. 152»), Avhere the poet says that 
Owain Avas ‘ fairer than Myrddin.^ GAvynfardd 
Brycheiniog, too (ib, p. 193^), speaks of the Lord 
Rhys of Deheubarth (S. Wales) as having been 
prophesied by Myrddin. Elidr Sais (ib, pp. 243% 
2f4}) refers to Myrddin’s brilliancy in song, and 
likewise GAvilym Ddu o Arfon (t6. p. 277"’) speaks 
of ‘ the excellent Myrddin of the stock of Meirchion.’ 
The poet Sefny-n, al^, in an elegy on lorwerth 
Gyrriog, compares the dead bard to Myrddin (ib, 
p. 334^). Further, a cynical and sarcastic poet, 
Madog D\yygraig, satirizes the Afallenau in one 
of his, poems called Dychan i Ferch {‘A Satire on a 
Woman. ’). In Dafydd ab Gwilym (poem xxviii.) 
riiere is an echo oi the fame, of Myrddin as a 
poetic lover, while in -poem sdvii, he is said ‘to 
nave made with craftsmanship of love a house 
of glass about a im8tress.% thefewother 


to Myrddin in Dafydd ab Gwilym are unimportant. 
Later legend (see MS 162 in the Peniartli Collec- 
tion, noAv in the National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
Avyth, Avritten about 1600) associated Myrddin AvitJi 
the Island of Bardsey, oft' the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire, and located his grave there (cf. R. Higden, 
in Polychronicon [ed. T. Gale, Oxford, 1691, i. 
187]), and Giraldus Cambrensis may have had 
this legend in view Avhen he spoke of Meriinus 
Celidonius’ grave (see below) as being shoAvn near 
Nevyn in Carnarvonshire. 

That AVales AA^as not Avithout an interest in the 
prophecies of the Sibyl, Avhich are probably the 
prototypes of tlie Merlin and similar vaticinations, 
is shown by the fact that MS 5 of the Peniartli 
Collection, belonging to the second quarter of the 
14th cent., contains a Welsh translation of the 
Sibylline prophecies, called Llyma Prophnydolyaeth 
Sibli doeth (‘Here is the prophecy of the Avise 
Sibyl’), based on the De Sibillis of Isidore of 
Seville. This translation is also found in the 
Red Book of Eergest (cols. 571®-577), and in Peni- 
arth MS 14, pp. 45-57. The latter bears the title 
‘ The Sibyl’s Dream,’ and belongs to the middle of 
the 13th century. It differs both from the versions 
of Peniartli 5 and from the Red Book text. The 
popularity of prophecies in this and the subsequent 
century in Wales is further shown by the inclusion 
in Peniarth MS 3, Avritten about 1300, of the 
I^voesd poem, together, Avith the Afallenau and 
Hoianau, while MS 20 of the same collection (15th 
cent.), by its inclusion of the same poem and the 
addition to it of a further prophetic extension, 
shows that this popularity continued. This is 
further proved by the fact that we find in the 
Cwfta Cyfarwydd, a MS Avritten at varying dates 
from 1415 to 1456, copies of the Afallenau and 
Hoianau with the Gwasgargerd Vyrdin poem to- 
gether Avith English prophecies by Bridlington, 
Bannister, Thomas of Erceidoune, and others. W e 
find the Afallenau and Hoianau in Peniarth MS 
59, a MS of the first half of tbe 16th cent., while, 
in the latter half of that century and in the 17 th, 
the Welsh Myrddin poems still continued to be 
copied, as we see from Llanstephan MS 41 (1610- 
30), now in the National Librai*y of Wales. 

In the foregoing account the fortune of the 
Arde^dd or Northern legend of Merlin, with the 
associated prophecies, has been traced. The 
Merlin thus depicted is sometimes called in Latin 
‘Meriinus Silvestris,’ and in Welsh ‘Myrddin 
Wyllt’ (‘ Merlin the Wild’) ; while another Latin 
name by which he is knoAvn is that of ‘ Meriinus 
Celidonius’ or ‘ Caledonius,’ being so called in 
order to distinguish him from Meriinus Ambrosius, 
who is a creation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, through 
the substitution of Meriinus for the Ambrosius of 
a narrative which Geoffrey found in Nennius. A 
later MS of the Armales Cambrics, in its account 
of the battle of Ardeiiwdd, reflects the Meriinus 
Silvestris tradition, in its addition to the original 
entry of the words ‘ inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu 
filium Keidxau : in quo hello Guendoleu cecidit ; 
Meriinus insanus eftectus est.’ In keeping with 
the Northern conception of Merlin already men- 
tioned, but also influenced by Geoffrey’s account in 
connexion with the name Laloicen, the Life of 
St. Kentigern (Scotiehronicon, loc, cit,) refers to 
Merlin’s sufl'eiing in the words that are put.intb- 
his mouth : * Ego sum Christianus, licet taari homi- 
nis reus, olim Guortigirni vates, Meriinus. vocitatus 
in hac solitudine dura potiens faita, V though the 
influence of Geoffrey is nere unmistakable in the 
reference to Vortigem. -j.. 

I 2 , The Vita Merlihir-IMs is ALatin hexameter 

S oem, giving^ in • verses , bf considerable ease and 
uem^, ^ accoimt of Merlin’s life and adventures. 
Nearly- all. iWriters upon it have taken it, owing to 
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its dedication, to be the work of Geofirey of Mon- 
month, but the legend . which ^ it embodies is so 
entirely different nrom that given in Geoffrey’s 
Histona that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he is its author. The legend whicii it in- 
corporates and expands is essentially that of the 
Welsh Afallenau and Hoianau and of the ‘ Laloicen ’ 
tradition that is contained in the Life of St. Kenti- 
gern. Ferdinand Lot has published an analysis 
of the Vita Merlini {Annales de Bretagne^ xv.), 
and has shown it to be later than the Laloicen 
fragments already mentioned ; but he too readily 
assumes that Geoffrey was its author, and goes too 
far in seeking to trace the influence of the Vita 
Merlini on the Welsh Myrddin poems of the Bloch 
Booh of Garmartken and of the Bed Booh of Hergest, 
with tlie exception of the first poem of the former, 
w'hich purports to be a dialogue between Myrddin 
and Taliessin. The Latinized proper names of the 
Vita Merlini show quite clearly that they were 
formed by some one who was familiar with the 
Welsh names of the Myrddin legend, such as 
Ganieda for Gwenddydd, Telgesinus for Tali- 
essin, and the like. At the same time, there are 
important departures from the Welsh form of the 
legend, as, for instance, the opposition of Guen- 
nmous to Merlin ; but in the vita Merlmi, as in 
the AfalUnaUi there are prominent allusions to 
apples, and the w’hole setting of the Latin poem 
and of the Welsh poems, in spite of certain dis- 
ci’epaneies, is for the most part the same. The 
Vito Merlini^ however, contains one name, Msel- 
dinus, which, as Lot has pointed out, is probably 
derived from an Irish rather than from a Welsh 
source, being, in all likelihood, that of the hero of 
the voyage of Mselduin. Though the Vita Merlini 
appears to be the work of some one other than 
Geoffrey, it appeared during his lifetime, having 
been written anout 1148, while he died in 1154. 
It was dedicated to Bishop Alexander’s successor, 
Robert, who was a man of considerable influence 
at the court of Stephen. The poem is of great 
interest as showing the pcmularity of the Northern 
and Welsh type of the Merlin legend in cultured 
circles in Britam in the 12th cent., but familiarity 
with Geoffrey’s history is already shown by the 
reference to Vortigem (1. 681). 

3. Merlin in Geoffrey and in the Chronicles.— 
The introduction of the figure of Merlin into the 
niediasval Chronicles is due to Geofh’ey of Mon- 
mouth, who deliberately transformed the Amhrosius 
of one of his sources, Nennius, into Merlinus. This 
is dear from the fact that, in the Prophecy and in : 
the last part of the preceding book, Geoffrey calls 
Merlin Ambrosius merlinus. The innovation in 
question was first made by Geoffrey, when he pub- 
lislied * The Prophecy of Merlin’ as a separate work, 
before the appearance of his Historia Begum Brit- 
annke. This Prophecy must have been published 
early enough for Ordericus Vitalis to quote from 
ik as he does in bk. xii. of his History ^ written ' 
about 1136 or 1137. Later it was incorporated in 
Geoffrey’s and forms bk. vii. of that work. 

The Ambrosius with whom Geoffrey identified 
Merlin first comes to view in Gildas {de Excidio 
Brifcmmce, xxv., ed. Mon, hist, Brit, i. 16), as 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, but the first to make him 
into a legendary per^ was Nennius, who describes 
him (xli.-xlv.) as a child without a father, for 
whom Vortigem searched, by the advice of his 
sorcerers, in order to render stable the foundations 
of a tower that he wa^ building. He was fonnd, 
according to Nennius, in the field or plain of Eileti,-. 

. in the region of Gleguissing { =Glywyssing in Mon- 
mouthshke),^ and in Nennius’s narrative he is also ^ 
a^ociated with .the ancient Carnarvonshire fort of 
. .. being the Welsh derivative of 
' Beddgelert, and is represented as i 


a sorcerer (magm), w^ho prophesies the final over- 
throw of the English by the Welsh. Ambrosius in 
Geoffrey appears as a separate character {Hist, 
Brit, viii. 1), but the rdle which he plays in that 
author w’as filled in Nennius by Guorthemir 
(Vortimer). It is Geoffre3^ too, that first connects 
Merlin with Carmarthen {Hist. Brit. vi. 17). 

Another new element which Geofirey introduced 
into the story, and which became a notable feature 
of the Merlin romance, was the suggestion that the 
boy’s father was a supernatural being of the type 
knoum by the name of incubus. The suggestion 
made by Nennius, that the boy was the son of a 
Roman consul, is omitted by Geoffrey. The idea 
of introducing an incubus into the story probably 
came from a reminiscence of the pseudo-Bede {de 
Elem. Phil.i bk. i. [PX xc. 1131]), who doubtless 
reflects a view put forward by St. Augustine. The 
germ of the conception of Merlin as a sorcerer was 
already in Nennius, and the idea of putting pro- 
phecies into his mouth was ready to Geoffrey’s hand, 
and even then a practice of the times, as is seen 
by Geoffrey’s own references (ii. 9, xii. 18) to the 
prophesying of the eagle at Shaftesbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, too, quotes prophecies of Merlin that 
are not found among those given by Geoffrey (see 
R. H. Fletclier, ArtJiurian Matenal in the Chroni- 
cles, Boston, 1909, p. 93, note 1). He makes a dis- 
tinction between Merlinus Ambrosius and Merlinus 
Silvestria (or Celidonius), and attributes to the 
former only prophecies talsen from Geoffrey, and lie 
likewise states {Itin. Camb, ii. 6, 8) that he dis- 
covered, in an out-of-the-way locality, a copy of 
the prophecies of Merlinus Celidonius in the British 
tongue. Geoffrey gives prominence to Merlin’s 
powers, not only as a prophet, but as a magician, 
and represents him as one whose magic power con- 
veyed Stonehenge from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
and changed the forms of Uther and his companions. 
In Geoffrey, however, Merlin is not mentioned later 
than Uther’s reign, but subsequent legend and 
romance could not resist the temptation to associ- 
ate him with Uther’s son, Arthur. In romance, 
Merlin, as a magician, tended to come more and 
more into prominence, until at last he became a 
figure second only to that of Arthur himself. 

In the case of subsequent chronicles the following 
points may be noted. The Welsh Brut Tysilio, an 
adaptation of Geoffrey’s History/, shows a develop- 
ment on the lines of the later Romances, and prob- 
ably under their influence. For example, Merlin 
is represented as owing his birth to the machina- 
tions of Lucifer and other evil spirits, and the in- 
creased prominence of the magical conception of 
his character is seen by the statement that he, by 
his magic art alone, is able to draw the stones that 
are to be carried from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
as far as the ships, after the complete failure of the 
warriors. The same tendencies may he noted in 
Wace, who omits Merlin’s prophecies, with the 
exception of those about Vortigem, on the ground 
that they are unintelligible to him, while he invests 
Merlin throughout with superhuman powers, and 
does not even mention any mechanical assistance 
in the transmission of the blocks of Stonehenge. 
Traces of romantic influence come to view, also in 
the Chronicle called Draco Normarmiev^ {c, 1170 ; 
ed. R. Hewlett, Chron, of the Beigns of Stephen, 
etc., London, 1884-89, ii. 589-767), which, it niay 
be started, contains, many allusions to the section of 
Merlin’s prophecies that, relate to the first half of 
the 12th century. 

In Layamon’s Brut there are a few additional 
touches to the story of Merlin, such as Merlin’s' 
explanation. that the immediate cause of the fall of 
rile tower which Vortigem was trying to build was 
the fighting of two dragons with one another at 
midnight.. In this narrative, again, there is a 
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marked emphasis onithe supernatural conception 
of Merlin, which shows itself on the side both of 
supernatural knowledge and of supernatural power. 
There are some points of contact in the narrative 
vith the Vita Merlini, as in the account of the 
discovery of Merlin in a forest, at Uther’s instance, 
when he wished for his aid to obtain Igerne as his 
mistress. 

In the Latin hexameter poem called Gesta Begwn 
Britannim (ed. F. Michel, London, 1862), Merlin 
is entirely supernatural, as, c.y., where he transmits 
the stones to Stonehenge by means of magical songs, 
or where he magically changes Uther’s form. 
Merlin, too, gives Arthur new strength in his con- 
test with Frollo. Here, again, there is a link with 
the Vita Merlinii where it is said that Arthur was 
conveyed to an ever-to-be-remembered island, on 
which a royal maiden dwelt. In the case of other 
chronicles, some omit the prophecies or certain of 
them, as, for instance, Alfred of Beverley (c. 1150 ; 
ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1716), who omits most of 
them, and Richardus Cluniacensis (in 1162), who 
omitted the prophecies in the first edition of his 
Universal Chronicle (ed, L. A. Muratori, Antiqni- 
tales Itcdicm medii cevi, Milan, 1738-42, iv. 1079- 
1104), but who found it advisable to include them 
in his second and third editions. Again, it is clear 
that all chronicles did not share equally in the 
tendency to exaggerate the powers of Merlin ; e,g., 
Ralph Niger in his Chronioon (ed. R. Anstruther, 
London, 1851) has a mere allusion to Merlin’s 
transportation of the stones of Stonehenge. 

There are, as already stated, traces in Giraldus 
Cambrensis of an attempt at the fusion and recon- 
ciliation of the Caledonian tradition and that of 
. Geoffrey, in his theory of the existence of two 
Merlins. He follows Geoffrey in his connexion of 
Merlinus Ambrosius with Carmarthen, while he 
knows of the madness of Merlinus Caledonius, but 
attributes it not to remorse at having killed his 
sister’s son, but to fright at the sight of an appari- 
tion in the air. Giraldus, like many of the chron- 
iclers who succeeded Geoffrey, succumbed to the 
temptation of bringing Merlin down to the time of 
King Arthur. One story, which Giraldus records 
{Itin, Oamb, ii. 6), to the effect that Merlinus 
Caledonius had been found near Nevyn in Carnar- 
vonshire, is probably connected with the legend 
that associated him with the island of Bardsey. 
Merlin’s burial appears to have been located in 
some traditions at Carmarthen, where a ‘ Merlin’s 
Grave ’ was pointed out, while in Scotland it was 
located at iJrunimelzier, anciently Dunmeller, in 
Tweed-dale. 

The wide-spread popularity of the prophecies of 
Merlin may be gauged by the fact that two Latin 
poems appear to be extant embodying a number of 
them from the pen of a Scandinavian monk called 
Gunlangus Leifi of Thingeyra, while a simiiar MS 
in the Copenhagen Library was translated into 
English, with the History of Hulfdan Einar, and 
published in London in 1718 (see San-Marte, Die 
Sagen von Meirlin, Halle, 1853, p. 18). 

In 1185-89 there appeared a commentary on 
the prophecies of Merlin by Alanus de Insulis, and 
in 1603 it was published at Frankfort. In this 
commentary Alanus testifies to the existence, in 
the Brittany of his day, of a strong belief in the 
prophecies in question. Further, J ohn of Cornwall, 
a disciple of Peter Lombard, commented on these 
prophecies publicly in the University of Paris (see 
JPro^^hetim Merlmicnm etx^ositione Johannis Cor- 
nttbisTisiSy K. J. Greith, Spicileg, Vatican., 
.Frauenfeid, 1838, p. 98). The credence given to 
the Merto prophecies continued, in Britain and in 
France, well into the 17th cent., if not later, and 
the Council of Trent sought to, counteract the con- 
siderable eneets of this popularity by putting the 


prophecies on the Index. A similar attitude of 
mind to that of the Council of Trent is reflected in 
the work called Vincentii Bellovacensis Specuhm 
Historiale (xx. 20). For English editions of the 
Life and Prophecies of Merlin, see Literature. 

4. Merlin in romance. — Merlin first comes to 
view as a character of romance proper in a poem of 
which only a fragment has come down to us, prob- 
ably dating from the 12th cent., and usually 
attributed to Robert de Borron (ed. Paris and 
Ulrich, in their ed. of the Ruth Merlin ; see Lit.). 
This poem was the basis of a French prose work 
which forms the Romance of Merlin, and this, 
again, is thought to be partly the work of the same 
author. It has come down to us in two forms, 
the first being generally called the ‘ordinary’ or 
* Vulgate ’ Merlin, while the second is known as the 
Suite de Merlin. Of the latter work Malory’s first 
four books are an abridgment, and from it is 
derived one of the minor Arthurian stories, namely 
that of Balin and Balan. In the Merlin romances, 
as in the later developments of the Arthurian 
story (see Arthuk, Arthurian Cycle), there is 
an ecdesiastical or theological development, the 
leading motive which led to the birth of Merlin 
being the conspiracy of the world ofi demons to 
produce an Antichrist, who would be the means of 
rendering the work of the Incarnation ineffective. 
Thus the birth of Merlin is represented as a kind 
of counter-incarnation, and, through the machina- 
tions of the demons, he is brought into the world 
as the child of a woman whose family has been 
ruined by the evil spiiits, and who is herself seduced 
by a demon. Providentially, however, Blaise, the 
confessor of Merlin’s mother, baptizes the child as 
soon as it is born, and thereby Ibrings it into the 
Christian fold. The child, nevertheless, retains, 
though a Christian, the demonic gifts of magic and 
prophecy, and these powers he puts to beneficial 
use even in his infancy, by saving his mother’s life 
and startling her acousersby revealing their family 
secrets. The narrative then proceeds on the lines 
of Geoffrey’s History in the account of his relations 
with Vortigem, Ambrosius, and Uther. After 
this, Arthur is represented as having been com- 
mitted as an infant to Merlin’s care, and Merlin 
hands him over to Antor, who brings him up as 
his own son. It is Merlin who reveals to Arthur 
the fact that he is the son of Uther Pendragon and 
Igeme, and it is to Merlin that Arthur looks for 
guidance and counsel during the earlier period of 
his rule. At the termination of this period Merlin 
vanishes from Arthur’s court. The stories account- 
ing for his disappearance vary in different forms 
of the romance. One story states that he was 
betrayed by a maiden called Niniane or Viviane, 
prob^ly the Chwimbian of Welsh legend ; but in 
some versions of this narrative she is represented 
as a water-fairy, in others as a king’s daughter. 
With this lady Merlin is in love, and she, m the 
spirit of Delilah, obtains from him the secret of his 
magic power, and uses this knowledge to cast him 
into a profound sleep and to imprison him alive in 
a rocky grave. According to this account, Merlin 
uttered a loud cry, called the ‘ Brait,’ before he 
died. Apparently this form of the story was the 
most popular. In another version his prison is 
not of stone but of air ; and, though Merlin in 
this prison can see and hear everything, he can 
be seen by none. He can also hoM converse 
with wayfarers who pass his prison, ;one of 
these happens to he Gawain. The )grose Perceval 
contains another form of the story, according to 
which Merlin is not imprisoned by his mistress, 
hut retires of his own accord feo an edifice called 
an ‘Esplumeor,’ which he him^lf builds, after 
which , retiremmt he iA n more seen. The 
Romance of Merlixi eventually became a long 
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introducfeiou to the prose Lancelot and to the 
Artlmrian cycle generally. 

The Romance of Merlin, as already indicated, is 
to be found first in tiie fragmentary poem, attri- 
buted to Robert de Borron, giving, however, only 
the introductory part of the story, in a single MS 
of the Bibliothfeque Nationale, and, secondly , in the 
prose version based on this poem in combination 
with the early history of the Grail, which bears 
the name Joseph of Arim/xthea, In two cases the 
Merlin stoiy forms a small Arthurian cycle througli 
the addition of a Perceval and a Mort Artus, Of 
the ‘ordinary’ or ‘vulgate’ Merlin, which is a 
long and elaborate romance, several copies are 
extant. This story is continued in two forms, eacli 
of which has survived in a single MS. One of 
these is called the Huth Merlin^ after the distin- 
guished patron of learning, Alfred Huth, who bore 
the expense of its publication. It is a version of 
which Malory made use in his rendering of the 
story, and the Spanish and Portugese translators 
also based their versions upon it. The other sequel 
is MS 337, also in the Biblioth^que Nationale, and 
is called by Paulin Paris the Livre Artus. 

In English the earliest form of the Merlin 
Romance is a metrical translation called Arthour 
and Merlin^ which was made from French at the 
beginning of the 14tli cent. ; and a later transla- 
tion, generally Icnown as the great prose Merlin, 
was made about the middle of the 15th century. 
Spenser {Faery Queen, canto iii. )Jalludes to Merlin, 
and there is reference to liis deception by the Lady 
of the Lake in Ariosto {Orlando f arioso, canto iii. 
st. 10). The romantic development of the Merlin 
story is doubtless mainly due to the desire of the 
French trouvh'es to bring the legend of Merlin, 
like those of Arthur and Tristan, into harmony 
with the general civilization and culture of their 
time. In the 19th cent. Tennyson utilized the 
Merlin legend in his IdMs of the King, and gave 
a version of his ovra of the character of Viviane. 

5. Merlin in satire.— Like the other mediaeval 
romances, that of Merlin tended, in the eyes of a 
more critical age, to provoke satire, and so it is 
not strange that Cervantes ridicules and parodies 
it in his Don Quixote, while Rabelais also parodies 
the prophecies in his Pantagruiline prognostication 
certains, veritable et infaillible, composed about 
1533, while in his Gargantua he exposes the life 
and jprophecies of Merlin to further ridicule. The 
contrast between the spirit of Cervantes or Rabelais 
and that which delighted in the prophecies and 
romance of Merlin illustrates the change from 
the characteristic mental attitude of the Middle I 
Ages to that of later times. I 
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MESMERISM.— See Hypnotism. 
MESSALIANS.— See Eitchites. 

MESSIAH.— I. Scope of the article.-- 
Much confusion is caused by the fact that the term 
‘ Messianic ’ is used in a much wider range of mean- 
ing than ‘ Messiah.’ It has come to be applied by 
Christian writers to everything in the Ox which is 
thought to refer, however vaguely, to the coming 
and work of Christ or to the Church, while, even 
where this implication is wanting, it is given very 
generally to all passages which speak of the hope . 
of a better and glorious future. ‘Messiah,’ on 
the other hand, refers definitely to a person, and 
it would seem, therefore, that the term * Messianic ’ 
should be confined to passages which imply the 
coming of an extraordinary person, normally re- 
garded as a Icing, who Is to be in a special sense 
sent and endowed by God, and whose advent is to 
mark the end of a world-age. It would, indeed, 
be an advantage if the looser use of ‘Messianic’ 
could be dropped ; it suggests that, in the hope of 
a Golden Age, the principal and original element 
was the expectation of a Saviour-King, which 
might here and there be ignored, or which might 
be assumed to be implied even where it was not 
actually mentioned. In fact, however, the reverse 
is the case ; the oldest and the most general ex- 
pectation is that of the era of happiness, and with 
this the hope of the Messiah was sometimes com- 
bined in later times. For it is quite clear that a 
majority of the OT passages which deal with the 
hopes of a glorious future do not speak of the 
King of the future at all ; Jahweh Himself is the 
agent of deliverance and of judgment ; He alone 
is Saviour and Redeemer in the OT ; the nation 
as a whole, or the dynasty of its kings, is the 
object of His favour. In such cases the Cbmtian 
interpreter may have good ground.for maintamihg 
that, :toin the religious point oi view, such hopes 
were realized in the coming of Christ, hut histori- 
cally they are not the; same as the expectation 
of a Messiah, and can' he called Messianic only in 
the lax sense. All this wider expectation belongs 
to the subject of eschatology (g.v.), and this article 
mil, therefore, he confined to the consideration 
of the Messiah in the strict sense, and the term 
‘ Messianic ’ will be used only in connexion with 
him. It may be added that, while eschatology 
does not always imply a Messiah, neither does the 
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Messiah himself always appear in a strictly esclia- 
iological setting* 

II. Meaninq of the word* — The term 
' Messiah ’ represents the Heb. Mashtah, the 
^am. M®shlha, ‘anointed one.’ It is used quite 
generally in the OT as an emthet, both of priests 
Lv 4® 6^“* etc., and perhaps JDn 9^) and of icings, 
5sp. of Saul (1 S 12® etc.), while in Is 45^ it is 
ipplied to Cyrus. Nowhere in the OT does it 
)ccur in its later technical sense, which is first 
bund in Enoch and Fmlms of Solomon (see below, 
[V. I). In the OT language any Jewish king is 
the Lord’s anointed,’ and the phrase is in no way 
jonfined to a single pre-eminent king. In Ps 105^® 
ind 1 Ch 16®® ‘ anointed ones ’ occm's in the plural, 
)f the patriarchs. Dalman^ suggests that Messiah 
n its later sense is a shortened form of ‘ Jhvh’s 
Anointed,’ and that no single passage of the OT 
ivas responsible for its adoption. 

‘ Christ ’ is, of course, XptoT6s, the Gr. equivalent, 
fvhich translates the Heb. Mashiah in the Septua- 
jint. In view of discussions connected wntli its 
ise in the NT, it is well to note that it is some- 
times used without the article even when it is an 
mithet standing in apposition to a proper name 
1 S 268* 

The general significance of anointing is discussed 
n the art. under that heading. In view of the 
:act that ‘Messiah’ did not become a technical 
term till late, the primitive meaning of anointing 
IS quite irrelevant in considering^ the ideas associ- 
ated with the figure ; e.y,, even if it be true that 
mointing was originally transferred from the 
mage of the god to the kingi we cannot argue 
jhat the Messiah was regarded as a divine being. 
Ajiointing had come to denote the two ideas of 
jonsecration and endowment. 

III. TEACEim OF THE 01’.— In order to dis- 
jover the general trend of the OT teaching it is 
essential first to discuss, however briefly, the 
exegesis of the separate passages which speak, 
)r may be reasonably thought to speak, of the 
3oming of a Messiah ; in no other w^ay is it pos- 
fible to realize the precise extent and nature of 
ihe hope. The examination is complicated not 
nerely by difficulties of interpretation, but also by 
juestions as to authenticity and date. Here it 
should be noted that, if critics reject as late certain 
passages which refer to the Messiah, it is by no 
means always from ahy a ^priori unwillingness to 
jillow the Messianic hope to be of early date or 
!k> find it in a particular prophet, but because on 
external evidence such passages seem to be in- 
3onsistent with , the cont^t. In many cases they 
presuppose the Exile in a way which seems to be 
impossible in a pre-Exilic .writer ; in others the 
aote of hope and promise seems to nullify the 
message of judgment and punishment which 
occupies the central place. Here the criterion to 
be applied is a very delicate one. How far did 
threats and promises actually exist side by side in 
bhe message of the same prophet ? At w'hat point 
io the promises become so contradictory of the 
threats that they can be regai’ded only as later 
insertions? Ho’wever these questions may be 
answered in any particular case, it may not be 
mperfluous to point out that, w'hen a passage is 
regarded as ‘ un authentic ’ and late, it does not 
lose its value, either historical or religious ; and 
it still remains evidence of the Messianic hope, 
mly in a different age and circle from that to 
which it is commonly assigned. The principl e being 
admitted that the prophetic books are composite 
pporks, comprising elements of various periods, each 
lase must be judged solely on its merits. 

I. The data.‘-3t will be well to begin with 2 S 7 

1 TM Words of jeauSj p; 291 : see p, 292 for later Jewish use 
jftfaeterm. 
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as the passage which is most cleai-ly typical of 
the OT belief, at any rate on one side. It seems 
to be Deuteronomic in tone, and can hardly be 
earlier than the reign of Josiah. Its main pur- 
port is to insist on the permanence of the Davidic 
dynasty (vv.^^* i®). In its context this is contrasted 
with the fall of Saul’s house but we may 
also assume au implied contrast with the various 
short-lived dynasties of the Northern Kingdom 
(cf. Hos 8-*). * The passage itself does not speak of 
any single pre-eminent or final successor of David 
and is in no way eschatological, bub precisely in 
proportion as the actual occupants of the throne 
proved themselves unworthy would it be natural 
to look for some, one king who could realize the 
ideal. And, if at the same time there were other 
expectations of a wonderful Saviour, the two lines 
of hope would easily coalesce. At any rate, the 
personal Messiah in the OT is nearly always 
associated with the Davidic dynasty, and the 
references in the early prophets which have any 
claim to he regarded as Messianic are all connected 
with it. They may, indeed, be older than 2 S 7, 
and in any case this passage will hardly be the 
origin of the hope ; it rather embodies and gives 
literary form to something which already existed. 

In Am there is a promise of the restoration 
of the Davidic dynaety, with no reference to a 
personal Messiah, but the passage is almost cer- 
tainly an Exilic addition (so J. Wellhausen, K. 
Marti, G. A. Smith, etc., though S, B. Driver* 
defends it with some hesitation). 

In Hosea it may not be necessary, with Marti 
and;Volz, to reject all passages which speak of 
future happiness, but the only verse which is in 
any way Messianic in the strict sense is 3®, ‘ After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king.’ Here, 
again, the stress is laid on the Davidic dynasty ; 
but either the whole verse or at least the words 
‘David their king ’ are of doubtful authenticity. 

The crux of the question with regard to early 
Messianic prophecy is reached when we come to 
Isaiah. 

(a) Is 7^^*.t—Until a new factor was introduced 
by considerations derived from comparative re- 
ligion, it was becoming generally agreed that the 
passage had no I’eference to the birth, miraculous 
or otherwise, of a Saviour-child or king at all. 
As Gray points out, the promised sign is not 
necessarily a marvel or miracle (cf. Ex 3^®, 1 S 
but is to be found ‘ in the chain of events 
predicted.’ By the time a child shortly to be born 
reaches a certain age the promised deliverance 
will have come. His name Immanuel does not 
imply the divinity of the child, or even that he 
will play a idle as God’s agent in the deliverance 
(as a matter of fact, there is not the least hint 
that, he does anything of the sort), but, after the 
common Hebrew usage, expresses the point of 
view of the parents ; it is the reverse of Ichabod 
(1 S 4®). H. Gressmann,^ however, and others 
argue that the passage is intelligible only if we 
suppose an already existing belief in the advent of 
a aivine Saviour-child, who is to be bom mysteri- 
ously. On this view the virgin is ‘the virgin of 
prophecy,’ the mother spoken of in the tradition j 
‘ butter and honey ’ are the food of the gods, as in 
Iranian and Greek myth ; and the whme passage, 

* Cambridge Bible, ‘Joel and Amos,* Oamtrid^e, p. 

t Reference should be made to the and exceflent 

discussion of this and the other !saiaiiic~'pai^a^ in G. R. 
Gray, ICO, ‘Isaiah/ Edinburgh, 1912. 

iDer Ursprwn^ der israeiitisah^jUd^i^en Eschaiologie, 
Obttingen, 1905, p. 2?2fr. A. Jeremiae, Sobviontsehes im 
Hewn 1905, p. ; 0. F. Burney, JTkSt 

X. pa08-093 SSOff. Fororificism see C. Clemen, Primitive 
itsFon-Jetoish Soitrees, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
Ifl52rp.: i43; : .; ; V- 
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has a mythological background. The theory has 
an undeniable fascination, but its main hypothesis 
cannot yet be regarded as proved (see below, 2 (c?)). 
In this case it rests on the probably false assump- 
tion that the sign must be of a miraculous nature. 
Further, neither the article nor the noun in 
Walmdih requires the meaning put upon it. If 
we reject the reference to the wife of Isaiah or 
Ahaz or to some other particular mother, the 
definite article may be generic as in Am while 
it is now generally agreed that does not 

necessarily denote virginity, and is certainly not 
the word which would have been chosen if the 
supernatural character of the birth without a 
human father had been the point to he emphasized. 
‘Butter and honey’ may be merely a symbol of 
plenty, a variant of the common ‘ milk and honey.* ^ 
But perhaps the chief objection to the mytho- 
logies view is to be found in the fact, to which 
attention has already been called, that Immanuel 
does not play any part in the deliverance, nor 
does he afterwards appear as a factor in this or 
any other prophet’s nopes for the future. The 
apparent reference to Immanuel in 8® is quite 
meaningless ; there has been nothing to suggest 
that the child is the king to wiiom the land be- 
longs, and we should probably read with LZX 
‘for God is with us’ (cf. v.i®).^ 

(i) Is 9®®^* is a passage of a very different char 
acter. We have here a true Davidic Messiah, but 
it is important to note that the restoration is the 
work of Jahweh Himself j the child is not him- 
self a conqueror, but is bom to be Prince of Peace. 
The fourfold name is remarkable, and, as Gray 
points out, ‘ mighty God ’ must not be toned down 
to ‘mighty hero ’ j it is unique in the OT. Clemen ® 
admits that all four titles are ‘perhaps mytho- 
logical,’ and the passage suggests the influence of 
the Hofstil (see below). The child apparently 
ascends the throne at once--a suggestion that it is 
empty at the time of his birth ; this may perhaps 
imply an Exilic date, though there is nothing else 
in the passage itself which necessitates its being 
placed later than Isaiah,* It is, in fact, the clear- 
est and best passage to establish an early expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, It is, however, very remarkable 
that the passage seems to have had no influence 
on later literature, being never referred to either 
in the OT or in the Apocalypses or the NT.® 

(c) Is IP® had, on the contrary, a great influence 
on later thought, and lies behind the picture of the 
Messiah as drawn in many apocalyptic passages ; 
in particular, the term ‘Branch’ became technical.. 
Here, again,, the Messiah is Davidic, with a 
special endo’^vment of the Spirit. We note, too, 
the stress laid on the return of the Golden Age — a 
feature which may be derived from foreign my- 
thology. At any rate, we liave the Davidic Messiah 
in a clearly eschatological setting; v.^ seems 
to imply a date after 5S6 B.c. the metaphor is 
that of a tree cut down to the stump and sending 
lit ianotnecessaiy for our present purpose to enter on the 
vexed question whether the passage is a threat or a promise ; 
in cither case we must suppose a certain amount of later in- 
sertions or of combination of passages written at d^exent 
periods. Those who regard the passage as a threat take 
‘ butter and honey * as a symbol pi scarcity and nomadic fare — 
a view which Gray criiacizes severely. 

3 fact that the LXX has lihis rendering here suggests 
that its rendering in does not, as Is often argued, 

imply that it interpreted the passs^ Me^ankially. For,. if it 
1 had done so, it would surely not have dropped the only other 
possible reference to the divine child. 

... 8 p, 146. 

See Qr&\\ad loc, (p. 168), for a criticism of K/ H. Kexmett's 
. axginnent Oompos&ion cf the Book Isaiah, London, 

■ . 1910^ n. 71) that the word used for * boot * nieans a military bwt 
worn oy ^nn-Qreek soldiers, this implying a Maccabean date. 

:r Gray himseh leaves the date open. 

Joalmenjp. ai7rn. L 

- etc.. >;■ Driver, B. Duhm, and G. A. Smith, how- 

Isabnic, date; see EDB ii. 488, for Smith’s 


out fresh shoots, which would describe exactly 
the revival of the kingdom after its ruin at the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Mic 5^* is peculiarly difficult. * Omitting minor 
questions of reading and exegesis, the main points 
are as follows, (a) The passage follows, though it 
may not be originally connected with, an eschato- 
logical passage in ch. 4 (cf. Is 2) where there is no 
mention of a Messiah. (6) It speaks of a Messianic 
king horn at Bethlehem Ephratbah, and, there- 
fore, Davidic; in spite of his humble origin (so 
G, A. Smith, The Twelve FrojphetSt London, 1896, i. 
413 ff.), he is to be a ^eat and apparently a peace- 
ful ruler. Is more than this hinted at ? In par- 
ticular, does v.2^ imply^ pre-existence or merely 
the antiquity of the family from which he springs ? 
And what is the meaning of ‘ she which travaileth ’ ? 
Gressmann and others explain it of the divine 
mother, and J. M. P. Smith admits this, but 
regards the verse as a late gloss, implying a 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7^* ; the change of 
person from both v.-*^ and v.* is very awkward, 
and so is the contradiction between Jahweh’s 
abandonment of His people and the previous verse. 
But, even if a mysterious birth is hinted at, there 
is no suggestion that the mother is a virgin or that 
the child is in any way connected with Immanuel. 
Whatever the date of the verse, it is far better to 
follow some of the older commentators (Calvin, 
Orelli, etc.) and see in the phrase a reference to 
the birth-pangs of Zion in 4®**, where exactly the 
same word is used for ‘travaileth,’ while in both 
passages the return of the remnant is referred to 
(cf. Hos 13^®, Is 26^^ where the same figure of 
travail is used). * She which travaileth ’ is, there- 
fore, Zion personified, (c) Verse® certainly implies 
! that there is no reigning king and, therefore, sug- 
gests an Exilic date, (d) Verse®® seem to belong 
to a different prophecy (tr. ‘This’ — not ‘This 
man ‘ shall be our protection ’). The Messiah 
drops out, and the confidence of the passage rests 
on a different basis, t 

In Jeremiah the main stress is laid on the con- 
tinuance of the Davidic line, and this figures 
prominently in the book as we have it — a feature 
which is significant in view of the Deuteronomio 
oriOT of the fundamental passage 1 S 7. In 23®®$ 
we nave the righteous Branch or Shoot not 

7i^er , as in Is 11), with the name Jahweh §iaqentl, 
‘The Lord our Kighteousnfess,* perhaps with an 
ironic reference to Zedekiah, the reigning king. 
But the application of the same term to Jerusalem 
in the parallel passage (33^®) shows that the main 
stress IS on the dynasty rather than on any single 
or final representative, and this feature appears 
clearly in 17^® 22* (‘ kings sitting upon the throne 
of David ’),§ while in 33^*® a very special emphasis 
is laid on the covenant with David, interpreted as 
meaning that he should never want a successor. 
In 30® (‘ they shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise np unto 
them’) the reference seems to be to each successive 
representative rather than to any single descendant, 
or to a belief in the actuak return of David , him- 
self . Finally, we note that Jahweh Himseli is con- 
sistently the agent of deliverance, the Davidic king 
appearing only after the salvation is completed, 

The general presentation in Ezekiel agrees with 
that of Jeremiah. , We have references to ‘ David 
my servant/ as the ruler of the future (34®® 37®*), 
with pictures of the Golden Age and a strong 

* See j. M. P; Smith, 100, *MioaIi,’Zephaniah and Nahum,' 
Bdinbu^h, 1912, ad loe , ; Gressmann, pp. 278, 284. 

t P. l&imt, in TraiM. cf ths Congress for the History of 
Re l^v ^t Oxford, 1908, i. 268, argues for a Haccabean date ; 

t O. H. Oornill and Marti accept the passage as genuine. 

§ So in 815 234 the rulers in the happy future are shepherds, in 
the plural (cf. the 'saviours on mount Zion,’ Ob si). 
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stress on the presence of Jahweh Himself. In 
lY 22 ff. the cedar twig planted on the mountain of 
the height of Israel may be a reference to the 
rophecies of Isaiah (?) and J eremiah, while * until 
e come whose riglit it is’ (21^^) suggests the 
Shiloh prophecy of Gn 49^®-.* On the other hand, 
in the ide^ State of chs. 40 ff. the * Prince ’ is only 
one of a series of kings, and plays a very sub- 
ordinate part in the reformed Jerusalem. The 
general impression given by Ezekiel is that he was 
acquaintedf with popular nopes of an individual 
Messiah and, in particular, with the promises 
attached to the Davidic dynasty ; these were too 
strong to be entirely ignored, but the priest- 
prophet himself had little real interest in them. 

In Hag 2^3 Zerubbabel is to be the ruler in the 
Messianic Age. So in Zee 3® 6^® t he is the ‘ Branch ’ 
and the servant of Jahweh. The importance of 
the passages is twofold : {a) we have the first 
undoubted example of the identification of a 
historical person with the Messiah ; (6) the refer- 
ence to the Branch shows, even more decisively 
than in Ezekiel, that earlier prophecies were being 
studied and intei^preted in accordance with con- 
temporary conditions. 

Zee 9® belongs to another and a later prophecy. 
Though the ass may originally have been the 
symbol of royalty (cf. Gn 49^^), it here stands for 
humility. The king is victorious over his enemies 
(‘saved’ rather than ‘having salvation’), but the 
stress is on the peaceful character of his rule. He 
is not ex]dicitly Davidic. 

In the Psalms we are concerned with a group of 
royal Psalms, especially 2, 45, 72, 89, 110, 132. 
Here we are met with almost insoluble problems as 
to date, since there is not even the a priori pre- 
sumption which we have in the case of passages 
which stand in the writings of a particular jjrophet. 
Further, we must allow for the possibility of 
glosses in the course of the many editings through 
which the various Psalters passed ; such glosses 
may have emphasized a supposed Messianic refer- 
ence — Ps 723*1®.$ ^11 these Psalms we find 

startling language used of kings, the extent of 
theii’ dominion, and their power, usually with 
stress on the Davidic covenant. It is common 
ground that such language was never strictly true 
of any Israelite king in either kingdom. Are these 
Psalms, then, addressed to the expected Deliverer 
of the future, Le, to the Messiah? The objection 
to this view is the strong impression made in most 
cases that a definite living king is addressed ; e.^., 
Ps 46 is clearly an actual marriage song and is 
accepted as such, e.y., by Kirkpatrick and Briggs. 
And, if some of these Psalms are to be understood 
historically, the general similarity of language 
suggests that the same principle is to be applied to 
all. A. F. Kirkpatrick,§ in fact, argues that all 
have a primary historical reference, of course with- 
out prejudice to their spiritual application. Hi 
interpreting the language we are helped by the 
existence of the HqfstUy or ‘ Court style,’ to which 
Gressmannll and others call attention. Exagger- 
ated lang;uage of this kind was a regular feature of 
the court addresses and poems in honour of Oriental 
monarchsj cf. the language of Ps 21<’8, which is 

*As showing that earlier prophecies were by this time 
definitely studied, see 88^7, where there is a re-editinz of 
Jer 8-6, Zeph 17, 

> t The text is in disorder ; Zerubbabel must have been origin- 
ally menifioned in fiu ; of. ‘crowns’ in the plural and ‘them 
both* in v.is. Possibly when the power was centred in the high 
priest the text was deliberately altered, giving ns perhaps the 
first example of the Levifioal Messiah (see Driver, Canunidge 

JSeeO. A..and-K .G* Briggs, J(7C, ‘Psalms,’ E<toburgh, 
1906-07, twfiw. ' 

§ See Camiirid^BihU^ * Psalma,’ Oamhridg^ 1892-1912, voh L . 
p. Ixxviff. : 

B P. 260ft ; E. Selfin, Dsr aUte^tairUnUiehfi PrephttSswka, - 
Leipzig, 1912, p. 169 ft 


certainly addressed to an actual king. It is pos- 
sible that this Eofstil in Israel, and perhaps else- 
where (see below, 2 {d}), included elements derived 
from the Messianic expectation. If it was believed 
that some one member of the Davidic dynasty 
should be the greatest of all, it was natural for the 
admirers of any king to suggest on his accession 
that he and no other Avas the long-desired. In this 
case the Psalms may be called quasi- Messianic, and 
at least illustrate the nature of the Messianic hope. 

A warning against too strict an interpretation of 
this Eofstil is to be found in the phenomena pre- 
sented by the Babylonian hymns. vY e find N annar 
addressed as * begetter of gods and men,’ ‘ King of 
kings Avho has no judge superior to him ’ ; but then 
precisely the same flattery is offered to Asshur, 
Ishtar, or Nebo. 

As H. F. Hamilton points out {The People of Godt London, 
1912, p. 8), * the ascription of universal dominion to so many of 
them [ 80 . the gods] was merely a piece of inexpensive flattery 
which no one mistook for serious truth. ... It was a sound 
policy to avoid too much partiality.* 

In the same way we must beware of laying too 
much stress on the uniqueness, majesty, or finality 
ascribed to the king addressed in any particular 
Psalm. Its language, taken literally, may seem to 
be applicable only to a unique Messiah, but in the 
mouth of an Oriental its application is less strict 
or exclusive. 

The following points are further to be noted, 
(i.) As in the Prophets, the stress is on the Davidic 
covenant; 2 S 7 seems to be continually before 
the poets’ eyes. This is especially marked in 
Ps 89, which refers to the nation and the dynasty, 
the nation itself being personified in v.^* (cf. Is 5, 
Ps 80’®). So ‘ firstborn^ in v. seems to refer to the 
description of Israel in Ex 4®®, while ‘ servant ’ in 
V.3® suggests a parallel with 2 Isaiah. The Psalm 
as a \mole is a prayer for the restoration of the 
dynasty and the nation, rather than for the coming 
of any particular king who is to mark a new epoch. 
The same applies to Ps 132, though ‘ horn of David 
to bud’ (v.’^) may refer to ‘the Branch.’ Ps 46, 
hoAvever, is not Davidic (Briggs and Sellin ascribe 
it to N. Israel), nor is Ps 110 except in the title. 

(ii.) The language of the Psalter had great influ- 
ence on later Messianic ideas, terms being used 
which afterwards became titles of the Messiah. 
As they occur in the Psalter they are, however, 
hardly technical ; they are not used of one definite 
figure or king to the exclusion of all others. We 
have ‘ anointed’ (Ps 2® 89“* 132’®» ”) used in its 

general sense (see above, § II.), * son’ (2’, probably 
not in 2’®), ‘ firstborn ’ (89®’), while ‘ thy throne, O 
God’ (46®), may imply deification.* 

(iii.) Ps 110 stands alone in speaking of a priest- 
■ king, who is not, however, Levitical ; it is very 

§ eneraHy regarded as Maccabean, referring to 
imon (see, however, Briggs, ad Zoc.). 

There remain a few other OT passages, mainly 
fragments of poetry embedded in the historical 
books, which require brief notice. 

Gn 49’®. t — ^It may be taken for wanted that 
Shiloh is not a personal title of the Messiah. The 
first hint of such a view is found in the Talmud 
{Sank, 98&), and it was not so used till the versions 
of the 16th century (Driver). The reading and 
interpretation are both doubtful, but it is possible 
that the passage is Messianic— ‘ until he come 
whose right it is’ (Ezk 21®’; see above) may jbe^a 
reference.$ The question then arises whetheir the 

* So Gressmann, p. 266. This inteipretataon, however, which 
is that of LXX and He is open to giave objeefions; note 
esp. that in v.7 we have ‘ Jahweh thy God.’ Briggs supposes 
an Interpolated address to God ; -Kirkpatrick favours, out of the 
many suggestions, ‘tby throne Js tne throne of God,’ or else 
'thy Throne shaU be, for ever- imd ever/ JSlohim having been 
substituted for an original#^ misread os Jahv^. 

, t See OommentatSes hy Driver and Skinner, ICC, ad loe. 

' i 0. 0, Whitehduse, however (J>Cff ii. 172), thinks that the 
Genesis i^s^e is^oulded on Ezekiel. 
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verse is a late addition on the basis of the Isaianic 
prophecies (Driver), or whether, with Gunkel, 
Gressiuann, and Sellin, we are to regard it as a 
fragment of pre-prophetic eschatology, not specific- 
ally Davidic. Bat it is a strange eulogy to say 
that Judah shall rule only till the great one from 
dsewhere comes. Skinner holds that the reference 
is simply to the Davidic dynasty ; Judah is to be 
independent till it is merg^ in the kingdom of its 
hero. 

Of Gn 3^® the most that can be urged in the way 
of Messianic interpretation is that the passage is a 
prediction of the ultimate victory of man, the seed 
of the woman, in the confiict with evil, typified by 
the serpent. The * seed ’ cannot he understood as 
referring to any definite descendant of Adam in the 
singular. The same applies to the other predic- 
tions in Genesis with regard to the seed of Abraham, 
where the thought is of the nation ; the exegesis 
of St. Paul in Gal 3^* is admittedly untenable. 

Nu 24^’ is usually understood as referring to 
David’s conquest of Moab. But, on the ground 
that ‘star’ suggests a semi-mythological figure, 
Sellin* and others find in the passage a trace of a 
primitive Messianic hope ; others regard it as 
Messianic but late, l^ote that the passage is 
certainly corrupt at the close. 

Dt 33^^ may refer only to the dominion of Epliraiin 
(the Song belongs to the N. Kingdom), but Sellin |- 
again urges that the hyperbole is too strong and 
that we have an echo of an early Messianic nope, 
transferred to Ephraim. In later times the pas- 
sage infiuenced the idea of the Messiah ben Jo.sei)h.H: 

Dt 18^® (applied Messianically in Ac 3^^ 7®") is 
clearly a promise of a succession of prophets, not 
of a single and final prophet. 

A word must be said with regard to the Servant 
passages of 2 Isaiah. Very few critics now con- 
sider these to be Messianic in the strict sense, the 
reference being either to the actual nation or to 
the ideal Israel. This is so clear in the early songs 
that it must also hold good of Is 63 ; this is best 
understood of the sufferings of the Exile, which 
are seen to have a redemptive value not only for 
the nation, but for the world as a whole. § Gress- 
mann,|| however, on the ground of the obscure and 
oracular character of the language, argues that 
the writer is using aheady existing material which 
would be understood by his readers. Is 53 is a 
mystery hymn, addressed to a dying and rising 
God; He xs treated as an eschatological figure, 

f arailel to that of the Messiah, who is here neither 
lavidic nor specifically a king. It cannot be said 
that there is any real evidence for this view (for a 
criticism see Clemen, p, 149), Nor, again, is it 
possible to find a suffering God or Messiah in Zee 
12^®, which clearly refers to some historical martyr. 

In Dn IT there can be little doubt that the 
figure of * a son of [a] man ’ appearing * on ’ or 
‘ with the clouds of heaven ’ ** is, in the context, a 
symbol of Israel itself, a Imman being in contrast 
to the ‘ beasts,’ the hostile world empires. But it 
is equally clear that the expression came to be 
understood of a personal Messiah (see below, IV. 

2 {d) (2)), and it is urged >vith some reason that it 
did not originate with Daniel, but had a history 
behind it. The figure is introduced as familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, which may, tlierSore, be 
; assumed to be a recognized eleinent in the conicep' 

. t Boufiset, Religion des Judentumet p. 26&. 

ISeeart.. JiJPAiSBf, vol. vli, p. 683^ H P. 301 ff. 

. ^ literartare is very extensive ; reference may be m&de to 

Driven Cambridge Biblot ‘ Daniel,’ Cambridge, IflOO, Dalman, 
p,'^l it, and to artfc. in the Dictionaries, s.v. * Son of Man. ’ Per 
‘-.^^k^iPiJatteprcblem see art. Jescs Christ, vol. viL pp. 616-61!). 

Jtto.pQiniied ont tbat, * on the clouds,* which is read by LXX, 

. Dalman regards this as the oriffinal read- 


tion. Gressmann ^ believes that we have a figure 
of foreign origin, parallel with the JMessiah and 
afterwards identified with him. To Sellin ^ he is 
the Messiah transformed, the Urrnensch, or ‘primal 
man,’ of Paradise, who is to return once more ; 
Clemen® is inclined to agree with this explanation 
of the origin. 

In 9*®** the references in the AV to the Messiah 
are certainly misleading.** In v.^® ‘ the anointed 
one, the prince,’ is either Cyrus or Jeshua ; in v.®® 
he is Onias the high priest. 

2. Survey of OT teaching-“-(a) From our review 
of the OT passages it becomes clear that the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah in the strict sense occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place.® The fact that 
in a large number of books and passages ^vhich 
deal with the future he is not mentioned at all is 
of the greatest significance as showing that his 
coming was not an essential or invariable element 
in the national hopes ; e.< 7 ., he is never mentioned 
in Zephaniah, which is entirely eschatological, nor 
in Joel. It cannot be assumed, as the Christian 
interpreter often unconsciously assumes, that the 
Messiah is in such cases taken for granted. There 
is, in fact, no hint of him, and often no room for 
liim. Further, even in books or groups of writing 
where we have found possible references to him, 
there are many passages where he is completely 
ignored (e.gr., in Isaiah). The idea is introduce 
suddenly and sporadically and as suddenly dropped. 
Jahweh Himself is always the Redeemer and 
Saviour, and this is the essential and unvarying 
element in the OT teaching ; the stress is on His 
coming and manifestation and not on that of any 
representative.® 

(^) There are constant references to hoi^es con- 
! nected with the dynasty of David, and these some; 
times take the form of the expectation of another^ 
David, a specially endowed ruler. During the 
degradation and after the fall of the monarchy the 
earlier period was naturally idealized and became 
to the nation its Golden Age, while it became more 
and more necessary that he who was to revive its 

f lories should be regarded as no ordinary man, 
ut as the special representative of Jahweh. 

(c) The way in which the references to the Messiah 
are introduced and the fact that they are so fre- 
quently enigmatic in form suggest that the Messi- 
anic belief was, above all, an element in the popular 
religion. It is wanting in the Priestly writings, 
and, as we saw, Ezekiel seems to have been some^ 
what suspicious of it; the prophets do nob use it 
consistently, and it appears and disappears in an 
extraordinary way. Its connexion with the king- 
dom would commend it to the mind of the people, 
while religious teachei*s could avail themselves of 
it only with caution and reserve, though it could 
not always be entirely ignored. It is obvious that 
these were, in fact, the features which determined 
Christ’s attitude to the hope in later time^. 

(d) In recent years the whole subject has been 
reconsidered in the light of comparative religion.’ 
Gunkel and, especially for our present subject, 
Gressmann. have urged that Jewish 'eschatology,, 
including the Messianic hope, is nob a new develop- . 
mentin the prophetic. . or Exilic periods, bub that 
it goes back to a far earlier age and is really not 
specifically Jewish - at all. ' They argue that the 
hope of a semi-diyino Deliverer, or Meilhringer, 

ip.sioff. ., -.Sp'l77. .. .3 P.82. 

4 Se^, for a full discussion of the traditional and other inter- 
pretations, Driver, .* Daniel,’ ad loo. 

A See Bu Eautzsch, v. 694, 7XS. 

6 Dalman, p. 296 f..; Sellin, p. 193. 

7 H.. Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1896 ; Greas- 
mann, Der Urspruvig der israelitisck-jiidischen Esehatologie ; 
Seliini Der alttestammUiche ProphetUnius; T. K. Cheyne, 
Bible Problems, London and New York, 1904; W. 0. B. Oesterley, 
Evolution of the Messiomic Idea, London, 1908 ; critiefomB in 
Gray,'* Isaiah,’ and Clemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient world, 
especially in Egypt and Babylonia, and that the 
OT language is intelligible only when understood 
as one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-prophetie but as pre- 
Davidic, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being ready to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.^ 

We have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mic 5, etc. It is further suggested^ that the 
Messiah is the Umiensch, or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressmann rightly points out 
that the Messiah is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; i.e.y he is the king of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweh. Sellin® develops this idea. 
Job 15’ suggests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom ; he 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3®, * to make one wiae,’^ 
while the same word is used in Jer 23®, Is 52^® ; cf. 
the stress on wisdom in Is 11®. He is, further, the 
* son of man ’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49^ 51^®. Gressmann 
further argues that the idea of world dominion 
cannot be Hebrew in origin ; cf. Ps 72®, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot 
be a boundary parallel to the ‘ ends of the earth ’). 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions of 
Jahweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originally referred to a divine Messiah j 
the latter, Gunkel and Eimraern believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may be the case 
with the Hqfstil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with great ingenuity, but it has been gener- 
ally felt that it lacks definite proof when we come 
to the details, whether of the OT passages or of 
the supposed parallels. As we have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful. 
The Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiah hope at all, while, if * she which tra- 
vaileth ’ in Micah is understood of Zion, the idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many interpretations that it is very 
unsafe to build on it. It is quite true that with 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and not from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the prophets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing with 
ideas already to some extent famOiar, and it is 
equally true that the same is sometimes the case 
with the Messianic passages, but this does not 
justify us in finding tne solution of every obscure 
passage in hypothetical popular traditions. We 
have already argued that tlie way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does sug- 
gest that the idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and with some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot be regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity there is no real evidence. The passages in 
which it occurs are in many cases placed late on 
quite definite grounds, and we coula hardly prove 
that it existed before the Exile except in the form 
of expectations connected with the permanence and 
glory of the house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data are wanting whereby we might 
fix *^h any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
a^usiohs are introduced does militate against its 
origm beipff placed in the Exilic period, in spite of 
the laekpf &finite eyMenee to the contrary, thougli 

.1 191, mn* ■ s. Gressmaim, p, 286ff. » P. 179 ff- 

4 Skinner said Bet. Jaoweveri " fcranstete 

‘tolookstt.^ >- ■ ' ■ -• i -- -V : - 


they do not in any way carry it back to a dim 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ‘ not proven ’ must be passed 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with re^rd 
to foreign influence on details, sucn as in the Mof- 
stil and partial parallels, especially at a later period, 
the case is somewhat different). The preceding 
discussions have already dealt with many of the 
points. Sellin ^ discusses the supposed parallels in 
some detail, and concludes that there is no real 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer to 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new era. 
The most that we find is a yearning for the return 
of the Golden Age of Paradise, together with the 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular king 
that he will be the one to bring this about — 
c.g., the famous Letter to Assurbanipal. A. H. 
Gardiner® has shown that the Leyden Papyrus has 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference to a 
‘ Messiah,’ while the Golenischeft* Papyrus refers to 
a contemporary king Amen-em-het i. In all these 
cases we have examples of Eqfstllj with the natural 
hope that each new king will bring in an era of 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of a 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, which, Sellin 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel : ‘ The ancient East 
knows no eschatological king.’® 

To return to the OT, the hypothesis of the 
wide-spread expectation of a Redeemer-Kingisnot 
necessaiy to explain its language. We have in the 
earliest Messianic passages expectations connected 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynasty 
of David. There are also the eschatological hopes 
of tl^e return of the Golden Age, which probably 

f o back to a comparatively early period ; this is to 
e brought about by Jahweh Himself ,* biit, since all 
critical periods of progress are in actual experience 
connected with the appearance of some specially 
great individual (Israel was familiar with the work 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), it 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jah- 
weh might be mediated by His earthly represen- 
tative, who would then be looked for among the 
descendants of David ; in this way the national 
and the eschatological hopes would easily be com- 
bined as we find them combined in the late passage 
Is 11. So far from the Davidio Messiah being the 
precipitation of widely diffused ideas of a world 
Saviour, the latter seems to have developed later as 
the ofispring of the union of national and eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV. DEVJSLOPMENT 8UB8EQUBJST TO TEE OT, 
— I, The data. — In passing to the period covered 
by the Apocrypha and the apocalyptic literature, 
it will be well again to begin by some examination 
of the actual data."® 

(a) Books where the Messianic hope is ignored , — 
in the eschatology of the Apocrypha, with the 
exception of .2 Esdras, the Messianic hope is prac- 
tically ignored. It is just possible that thei’e may 
be a hint of it in the reference to the coming of the 
* faithful prophet ’ in 1 Mac 14^ (cf. 4^), but, if so, 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. In 
2®’ the permanence, or, in the context, the restora- 
tion, of the Davidie kingdom is mentioned with no 
reference to the Messiah. In the rest of the books, 
though there may be hints of the Messianic kingr 
dom in the wider sense (e.y., 2 Mac 2^®, Bar 4®V 
Sir 44-50), nothing is said about apersonaJ Me^siah. 
Wis 2ff. deals with the sufierings of the; righteous 
in a way that recalls Is 53, and with, the future 
life, but is clearly not Messianic ;; - 
1 P. 231 ff, ; see also Clemen. - 
3 Admonitions of an Egyptian 1909 . 

8 P. 177. . : . . " 

4 Uie references are generaBy. to. the Apnerypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the OldTestammtt ed, H. Charles, Oxford, 
1913 , as well as to editions of the separate hooks ; the 

.<hfctes are ge&ecaOy. those adopted by him ; see also his 
Eschdtoiogp^: ' 
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A similar silence is found in some of the apoca- 
lyptic literature, and here this silence is all the 
more significant since the writers are dealing 
directly with the hopes for the future. The Mes- 
siah does not figure in Enoch i.-xxxvi., Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii., xcii.-cviii., except in cv., where ‘my Son’ 
is suddenly introduced ; Charles regards the chap- 
ter as an independent fragnient. In the pictures 
of the Golden Age in Juh, i. 29, xxiii, 26 there is 
no Messiah ; in xxxi. 18 he figures, though not pro- 
minently, as the descendant of Judah and as ruler 
in the temporary Messianic kingdom; Charles, 
however, considers the clause to he an interpola- 
tion. In the Assumption of Moses, which comes 
from a ‘Pharisaic Quietist,’ there is again no 
reference; Taxo (ix. 1) cannot he the Messiah 
Jahweh Himself is the avenger, and Moses the only 
mediator. The Messiah is in the same way ignored 
in 3 and 4 Mac., the Secrets of Enoch, the Letter of 
AristecLS, and the later parts of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, 

(&) Books where the Messiah is mentioned, — In 
JBwooA lxxxiii.-xc. (166-161 B.C.) the Messiah ap- 

E ears after the judgment as the ‘white huU,’ a 
uman figure, with no very active or definite r61e. 
In the ‘parables,’ however {xxxvii.-lxxi. j 94r-64 
B.O.), we have rich material. Especially in xlv.- 
Ivii. he is the central figure, the pre-existent Son 
of man, judge, ruler, champion, and revealer. 
Besides Son of man, he is called ‘ the Elect One ’ 
and ‘ the Righteous,’ titles which appear in the NT. 
‘ Messiah ’ or * His Anointed ’ also occurs in xlviii. 
10, lii. 4, and Charles regards these as the first 
example of the use of the word as a technical title, 
thou^ Dalman ^ strikes out the passages as inter- 
polations. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the 
salient point is that the Messiah is descended from 
Levi, and is a priest (cf. Ps 110) ; see Test, Beub, 
vL 7-12, Test, Lem, viii, 14, xviii., Test, Jud, 
xxiv. Iff., etc. In Test, Jud, xxiv. 6f., however, 
we find the usual Messiah hen Judah ; so perhaps 
Test, Efaph, iv. 5, According to Charles, the 
former conception is the original, and the hook 
dates from 109-106 B.C., the palmy days of Hyr- 
canus, the Maccahean dynasty, wliieli came of a 
priestly family, being then regarded as Messianic. 
But, after the breach between it and the Pharisees, 
and the infamies of Hyrcanus’ successors, addi- 
tions were made to the book, reverting to the 
ordinary view. The conception of the Messiah is 
that he is a pri^t and a warrior, sinless, with 
power over evil spirits, and bringing sin to an end ; 

. the ethical note is strongly marked. 

In the Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.a) there is no 
reference to the Messiah in i,-xvi., though the 
futoe deliverance is dealt with. In xvii. and 
OTii., however, there is a very important descrip- 
tion. He is Davidic in contrast to file non-Davidic i 
dynasty of the Ha^monseans ; though himself i 
human, he comes with the power and special en- i 
dowmenta of God j he is to conquer the nations and 
purge Jerusalem of sin. The whole picture is full 
of enthusiastic and vigorous touches, out there are 
no transcendent traits in the conception. The end 
and the duration of the Messiah’s kingdom are not 
clear, but * throughout his days ’ in xvn. 42 suggests 
that he is regarded as mortal. He is called ‘His’ 
or ‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ . the title being here 
certainly a technical one, its first occurrence, if the 
- . passages in Enoch are rejected.* 

In the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 49 (168-61 B.C.), we 
.read of ‘a holy prince’ who is to reign over the 

Clhwles, ad loc . ; F. 0. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian 
; , London, 1914, p. 39. 

. * la 86 ‘ Anointed Lord ’ (xpcarbs xvpco?) is generally 
recx^ted ^ a mistranslation or misreading of ‘the Lord^s 
. Anointed.*'. 


whole earth for ail ages, thougli, somewhat incon- 
sistently, judgment follows; iii. 652 (o. 140 B.C.) 
speaks of a king from the sunrise sent by God who 
is to bring peace to every land. In the later fifth 
book (before A.D. 130) we have (in 108) again a king 
sent from God -who apparently destroys Nero redi- 
vivus (Antichrist), while 414 if*, speak of a ‘ blessed 
man’ from the plains of heaven, who destroys 
evil-doers and sets up the new temple. 

The Fragment of a Zadokite JVork,^ first pub- 
lished by S. Scheehter in 1910, is placed by Charles 
in 18-8 B.C. and by most scholars before A.D. 70, 
and seems to have come from a reforming party 
among the priests. ‘ A Teacher of righteousness ’ 
has already appeared (i. 7, etc. ), and a Messiah is 
expected (ii. 10, viii. 2 [?], ix. 10, 29, xv. 4, xviii. 8) 
who is to arise ‘ from Aaron and Israel.’ Charles 
interprets this phrase as pointing to the sons of 
Mariamne and Herod. This is not quite certain, 
but the Messiah is clearly Levitic, as in the Testa- 
ments, the book being marked by hostility towards 
Judah, The ‘Teacher of righteousness’ or the 
‘ Lawmver ’ (viii. 5) is a forerunner of the Messiah, 
though at a considerable interval, and is identi- 
fied with the * star ’ of Nu 24^’, the * sceptre ’ of the 
same passage being applied to the Messiah. 

In the composite (Syriac) Apoc, of Baruch the 
Messiah appears in the three earlier Fragments, 
A^, A*, A*, written before A.D. 70. In xxix. f. 
(A^) he is revealed mysteriously, apparently from 
heaven, whither he returns in glory ; his rdle is a 
passive one, and the whole conception is material- 
istic. In xxxix. f. (A“) and Ixxii. if. (A®) he is 
the warrior slaying enemies and ruling over the 
Gentiles; the influence of Is 11 is marked. In 
Ixx. 9 the phrase ‘ my servant Messiah ’ occurs, but 
the whole verse is regarded as an interpolation. In 
the three later Fragments, B^, B®, there is the 
so-called Messianic Kingdom without a Messiah. 

4 (2) Esdras is again composite. In 7^^* (Ezra 
Apocalypse) we have the remarkable conception 
of *My Son the Messiah’ revealed with his 
companions and dying after a reign of 400 years 
(cf. 14®). In 12^* (the ‘Eagle Vision’) he is the 
Lion of the seed of David who destroys sinners ; 
the text has been interpolated to represent him 
as pre-existent and dying at the end, in order to 
agree with 7^. Of chief importance is the * Son 
of man’ vision (ch. 13), where the Messiah is ‘the 
man,’ as in Daniel, ‘ My Son,’ pre-existent, destroy- 
ing the ungodly by the fire of his mouth and the 
breath of his lips, and restoring the ten tribes to 
the heavenly Zion. 

Philo makes only very slight references to the 
Messiah, who is really foreign to his system. That 
he is mentioned at all must be regarded as a con- 
cession to the popular standpoint. De Execrat, 8 f. 
speaks of the restoration of Israel on one day ; the 
dispersed are to return led ‘ by a divine superhuman 
appearance, which, though unseen by all others, is 
vuable only to the delivered.’ So in de Proem, et 
Pom, 16-20 the Messiah is a man of war, reference 
being made to Nu 24'^. 

In the same way the Messiah is recognized by 
Josephus only very occasionally, and that in a way 
which shows that he did not take the subject very 
seriously. In BJ vi. v. 4 he practically treats 
V^pasian as the Messiah in the sense that he is to 
be the destined ‘ governor of the habitable earth ’ ; 
cf. the account of his interview with the same 
emperor in in. viiL 9, and see Suet. Yesp, ch. 4, and 
Tac. Hist, Y, 13,* passages which are good evidence 
that the existence of the Messianic hope was a 


* uenaes tne worKs aireaay quoted see also a survey of recent 
literature on the book by J. W. Ligbtley, in the London 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1915, p. 16. 

3 See JB, s.v. * Messiah,* for similar ideas connected with 
Alexander, on the basis of the interview recorded in Jos. Ant, ■ 
XI. viii. 6. 
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recognized feature of Judaism, In Ant x. x. 4 
he refuses to explain the ‘ stone ’ of Dn 2^® on the 
^ound that his histoiy is not concerned with the 
future. 

As evidence of popular views, though not of the 
belief of Josephus himself, we have the various 
quasi-Messianio risings which he records ; Theudas 
(Ant XX. V, 1), the Egyptian (Ant XX. viii. 6, 
jBJ II. xiii. 5), and the unnamed impostor (Ant 
XX. viii. 10). 

A Samaritan Hymn for the Day of Atonement 
dated A.D. 1376, out certainly embodying earlier 
material, speaks of the Messiah under tlie title 
Taeh^ which probably means ‘ the Restorer,’ though 
A. Merx explains it as rediens, i.e, probably Moses, 
whose return was expected. This Taeo is not 
supernatural, but restores the lost dominion of 
the people, and is a prophet, the conception 
being based on the figure of Moses in opposi- 
tion to the beliefs of the Jerusalem Jews. He 
dies after 110 years, and his death is followed 
by the Judgment and the end. Jn shows the 
antiquity of some Messianic belief among the 
Samaritans (cf. Jos. Ant. xvm. iv. 1). 

2. Survey of the teaching. — (a) We note the 
^oradic character of the Messianic hope, as in the 
OT. Certainly the Messiah is mentioned some- 
what more frequently, and when he appears Ave 
have in some cases a feAv more details, but it is 
still true that until the fall of Jerusalem he is not 
an essential element in Jewish religious thought 
or even in its eschatology.® If it were not for the 
NT, we should never have imagined that there was 
a period Avhen the expectation of his coming could 
be taken for granted as accepted in almost all 
circles and as the centre of the hope for the future. 
This aspect is sometimes discussed (e.g, , W. Balden- 
sperger, Die messianisch-apoJcalyptischen Hoffnung- 
&n aes JndentumSf Strassburg, 1903, p. 92 ff.) as 
though the problem were the disappearance of the 
Messianic hope during the Maccabean period. If 
our interpretation of the evidence is correct, this 
misrepresents the facts, since there is nothing to 
show that the hope Avas at any previous period 
either universal or essential. It may be true® that 
the figure of the Davidic king came to seem too 
small for the larger stage on which Israel now 
found itself, and that the rule of the Maccabees 
left the pious Jcav for a time Avell content, but it 
is best to recognize that the data are insufdcient 
for anything like a chart of the rise and fall of the 
Messianic hope. The one things we can say is that 
in the 1st cent. A.D. the Messianic hope had become 
more universal than ever before. We recognize 
that even then it is absent in the Ass* of Moses, and 
is not taken very seriously by Philo or Josephus ; 
but the NT evidence is indisputable, and is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Messiah is an in^gral 
part of the creed of later Judaism. The explana- 
tion is probably to be sought in the political circum- 
stances of the day and in the dislike of the rule of 
the Herods and the Romans. 

(5) There is some evidence Avhich suggests that, 
as before, the hope was mainly an element in the 

E opular religion. The Apocalypses in Avhich it 

gures Avere largely popular products, and the NT 
proves that its chief strength lay among the people 
1 See A. Cowley, ‘ Samaritan Doctrine of the Hessiah,* inEap, 
6th ser., i. [1895] 161 ff. ,* Bousset, pp 258, 265. 

3 It is possible that the place of the Messiah was sometimes 
tahen by Michael, as a parmlel figure ; in Dn 12^ he, and not 
Messiah, is the champion of Israel ; so in Ass. Moses, x. he is 
the angel who avenges Israel ; note his prominence in Rev 12. 
Bousset (Die Offenbarung Johcmnes, G5ttingen, 1896, od he.) 
suggests that itte Ohristology of Hermas can be understood 
only by seeing that Christ takes the place formerly filled in 
Jewish thought by Michael ; cf. also Btev where tiie Son 
of man on tibe cloud seems -to be an angel ; note the.laii^age 
OfV.15, 

& Bousset, Bel. des Judentvma, p. 265 ff. 

4 Jb. p. 267. 
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the popular risings recorded in Josephus shoAV the 
same thing. 

(c) We may see two influences at Avork which 
tended to throw into higher relief the person and 
function of the Messiah. From the religious side 
there was the groAving tendency to remove God 
from active interference Avith the affairs of the 
Avorld and to fill His place Avith a series of inter- 
mediate beings.^ Hence the rdle of the Messiah be- 
comes more important, and functions which in the 
OT are ascribed to JahAveh Himself are noAv trans- 
ferred to him. He becomes the Deliverer and 
Saviour, as in the Sib. Or., Baruch, and Esdras, and 
the new conception thus meets a real religious need. 
Again, as outAvard conditions became more hope- 
less, it was inevitable that he Avho was to restore 
the nation should be increasingly conceived of as 
endowed with supernatural powers, or as himself 
more than man. His coming is to affect the whole 
world, though it is still always regarded from a 
strictly Jewish and national standpoint. As a 
keener interest is taken in the fate of the in- 
dividual, so the conception is linked Avith beliefs in 
judgment and resurrection, and receives altogether 
a more decided and more varied eschatological 
colouring, though we remind ourselves once more 
that it is not an essential element in the eschat- 
ology of the time.® 

(3) Attempts to distinguish varying types of the 
hope at difierent periods and in different classes of 
"writings are not always very convincing. We can, 
however, trace a double development,® though the 
two lines overlap, and each includes contradictory 
elements derived from the other — e.g., in the com- 
bination of the conceptions of a Warrior-Conqueror 
and of a supernatural Avenger and Judge, or of 
earthly and heavenly hliss.^ (1) We have the con- 
ception, which is essentially that of the OT, of the 
Messiah as a human figure, hoAvever miraculously 
endowed, a warrior and a conqueror, and the Son of 
David. This is seen best in the FscUtm of Solomon 
(where the title ‘Son of David’ occurs for the first 
time), and is implied in many passages of the 
Gospels dealing with the popular nope, especially 
in the attempts to make Christ king, and in the 
charges brought at His trial, as well as in the 
Messianic movements mentioned by Josephus. 
This Messiah is to conquer the nations (Sib. Or, 
iii. 653, V, 1081, 416 ff. ; Bar 39^70®) and sometimes 
to convert them (Test Jud. xxiv. 6 ; En. xlviii. 5), 
though their conversion is also often disconnected 
from the Messiah (To 13” 14®, En. xc. 30, etc.). 

Parallel to this conception is that of the Messiah 
ben Levi,® found in the Testaments and the Zadohite 
Fragment (cf. Ps HO), and represented in the NT 
by tne heavenly priesthood of Christ in Hebrews.® 

(2) We find a belief in a transcendent Messiah, 
connected chiefly with the title ‘ Son of man,’ 
in the parables of Enoch and 4 Esdras (cf. sl&oMbi 
Or. V, 414). The phrase is derived from Daniel, 
and, Avhatever its meaning and origin there, 
there can he no doubt that in Enoch and Esdras it 
has a definite Messianic significance it is possibly 
even a recognized technical title.® The fact is, as 
Baldensperger ® points out, that Daniel, though not 


1 See Baldensperger, ch. iL 

3 This eschatifiogical colouring, tbe signs of the coming of the 
Messiah the Messianic woes,' etc.), the duration and nature of 
the Messianic kingdom, and its relation to the Judgment and 
Resurrection, together with tbe varying ideas as . to theiate of 
the Gentiles therein, are dealt with m art. Escaa 4 TOi.MT,. to 
which reference should be made. See -also Schurer, UJB n. ii. 
187 ff. ; W. V. Hague, JThSi adl. [19103 67. . 

3 See Hague, p. 72ff. < Baldensperger, p. Ill ff. 

6 We have not suflScient material to. Justify ua in regarding 
this as a specifically Sadducean conception as opposed to a 
Pharisaic Messiah ben David. • . . 

e For connexion with the TsktAW/vtifsi, etc., see H. Windisch, 
Tubingen, ,1918. p. 67. . ^ ' 

. 7 Dalmah, p. 248. - . - ® So Charles, Eschatology^, p. 261, 

«P.97ff.. ■ . 
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in itself directly Messianic, revived hopes for the 
future and prepared the way for the apocalyptic 
Messiah.^ This transcendent INIessiah plays an 
active rdle as champion of the righteous m Enoch 
Ixii 2, and still more decidedly m 4 Es 13®^* 

The most significant feature, however, is his ap- 
pearance as judge, not only of men and the 
nations, but of evil spirits {ETWch Iv. 4, etc.); 
this function is not ascribed to the human Mng. 
Except in 4 Es 12®^, a Christian interpolation, the 
transcendent Messiah is never represented as a de- 
scendant of David— a fact which may throw light on 
our Lord’s question (Mk 12^*) ; He may have been 
following a recognized line of thought which found 
the Davidic descent too narrow for the great concep- 
tion. As is well known, He never speaks of Himself 
as *Son of David.’ We may note that, though 
the Apocalypses apparently reject the Davidic de- 
scent, they yet use Davidic passages, such as Is 11, 
Ps 72, 89, in their picture of the Messiah.* 

(c) Pre-exute^ice and 7nysterious origin. — The 
Son of man is clearly in some sense pre-existent in 
Enoch xlviii. 3, 6, xlvi. 1) and in 4 Es 13 and 
perhaps m .7*^ 12^, though the former 'passage 
xs doubtful, and G. H. Box regards the latter 
as interpolated.® The question arises how far a 
personal pre-existence is really implied. In Jewish 
thought everything of supreme value was regarded 
as pre-existing in the mind of God, perhaps to some 
extent under the influence of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. This applied to such things as the Law 
and the Temple, while even Moses is pre-existent 
in Ass. Moses, i. 14, iii. 12; it is this sort of pre- 
existence that is ascribed to the Messiah or his 
* Name ’ in the Targums.'* But it must be allowed 
that in Enoch and Esdras the Messiah seems to be 
regarded as pre-existent in a personal sense and 
revealed from heaven, and this was certainly the 
view of St. Paul. It should, however, be noted 
that in 4 Es, 7*® ‘my Son, the Messiah’ who is 
thus revealed dies after 400 years ; i.e,, he is not a 
divine being. 

This point of view should be distinguished from 
the hints which we have of the mysterious origin 
and birth of the human Messiah, since the Son of 
man of Enoch and Esdras is, of conrse, not born as 
a man at We have doubted the existence of 
such ideas in Isaiah and Micah, but they are clearly 
foimd at a later period — e.g., in the mysterious star 
of Test. Levi, xviii. and in the king dir’ ^eMoto of 
Sib. Or. iii. 652 (cf. Bar 29®). We have definite 
evidence of the belief in Jn 7*^, Justin Martyr 
{Dial. 8, 110), and the Talinnd, the general idea 
being that the Messiah was to be born in secret (at 
Bethlehem) and hidden on earth, or even in Para- j 
dise, until the time of his revelation.® Some such 
tradition seems to underlie Rev 12 ; on the question ' 
of foreign influence see below, {g). 

At the same time the passages (fited as evidence 
of a belief in his birth of a virgin or divine mother 
are unreliable.® Test. Jos. xix,, which seems to 
speak of a virgin-birth, is ivithgood reason regarded 
by Charles as corrupt ; so in Enoch Ixii. 5, Ixix. 29 
Sf ^ woman ’ ' Son of man,’ while 

the Midrash Ekhdh on La 6® is obscure and of 
very doubtful date. Nor, again, can ^ the travail 

ra of the Messiah’ imply anything of the 
the expression is figurative, and applies to 
tjie Messiah, not to his mother. According to 

MeesianioaUr by Agiba {«.■ A.j). 120), 
Man^ rollmn,°r ‘ Ploua 

® Damian, p/s 
8 The LXX of 


. 318. 


LXX of 109 [H0]3j yaurrphs vph iw(r<&<fdov 

some kind of pre-existence. /y 

however, argued that there are 
Kabbiiuc literature of a real pre-existence of the 

» HasruOf p. 83. 

* p, 8Q.; see Clemen, p. 892. 


Justin, Dial. 49, the Jewish belief is that the 
Messiah is to be bora Mptairos dvdpdjTrov. 

To the circle of ideas connected with pre-exist- 
ence belongs the identification of the Messiah with 
the first or the spiritual man. ^ Something has been 
said of the theory that this underlies the figure of 
the Son of man (see above, III, 2 {d)). Philo ( Leg, 
Alleg. i. 31, p. 49, de Op. Mundi, 134, p. 32) knows 
of an earthly and a spiritual man, the latter, 
whose creation is recorded in Gn 1, coming first, 
while the former is the man of Gn 2. St. Paul 
(1 Co 16^®^*) represents the spiritual man as coming 
after the psychic or earthly, evidently opposing the 
other view, and identifies him with the Messiah. 
So in Test. Levi the Messiah brings back Paradise, 
while the Samaritan title Taeh seems to mean 
* Restorer ’ (cf. xpbvoi dTomraffritTem in Ac 3®^). Tlie 
general idea in St. Paul, however, is the identifica- 
tion of Christ with the ideal archetypal man,® as 
opposed to the historical Adam, and not with any 
first king of Paradise. 

(/) Forerunners of the Messiah, — The starting- 
point is Mai 3f., where Elijah is to return before 
the Day of Jahweh (cf. Sir 48^®) ; the Messiah is 
not mentioned, and possibly Elijah is a kind of 
substitute for him.® In the Gospels, however, 
he has become a forerunner of the Messiah (Mk 1® 
6^ gas 9 U^ jjj jaij^ There are again traces of a 
belief in the retura of Moses, based on Dt 18^®, and 
the two are combined in the Transfiguration ; these 
are probably the ‘ two witnesses ’ of Rev 11®. In 
the later Antichrist legend the two witnesses are 
Enoch and Elijah,* who^ were translated without 
death. There are also hints of other ‘ companions ’ 
of the Messiah in 4 Es 6®® 7®® 13®® ; Ezra aimears 
as such in 14®, Baruch in Bar 76®, Jeremiah in 
2 Mac 2^ 15 ^ 8 . compare the 

two predecessors of Saoshyant (see below, [g)). 

[g) Foreign influence, — We were doubtful of * 
theories which traced the origin of the Messianic 
idea to foreign sources, but this does not exclude 
the possibility of foreign influences at a later time 
on the details of the conception. Such influence 
is nndoubt^ly found in the development of J ewish 
.^ocalyptic . W e cannot discuss the wider question 
ot the syncretistic character of its eschatmogy in 
general, but must confine ourselves to points wmich 
directly affect the conception of the Messiah. Natu- 
rally it is in the transcendent Messiah that foreign 
and mythological traits appear most clearly. 
Hague,® following Gressmann, argues that such 
ideas lie behind 4 Es 13, and even goes further in 
holding that a star myth is implied in the appear- 
ance of the man *from the tea.’ He also traces® 
the ^yhole idea of a mysterious revelation of the 
Messiah to Is 46^®, * Verily thou art a God that 
I hidest thyself, 0 God of Israel, the Saviour,’ which, 
he agrees with Gressmann,’ cannot be of Jewish 
origin. He traces it to language such as that 
used by Assurbanipal ; *Iwas born in the midst 
of mountains which no man knoweth . . . thou 
(Ishtar) . , . hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, hast called me to shepherd thy people.’ 
Many critics® argue in the same way with regaird 
to the conception of a miraculous teth, comparing 
the language used by Sargon l. ('My mother was 
poor, my father I knew not ’), the beliefs connected 
with Saoshyant, and the legends of the birth of 
Gyrus, Alexander, and others ; there is, in fact, a 
general tendency to regard extraordinary men as 

, Eandbuch turn NT, Tubingen, 1910, on 

1 Oo lows- ; Clemen, p. 162 fl, 

Fo seems to ooour^ Barnabas v. 6, vi. 12. 

Gotttogi 


(bpments see Bousset, ffauptprobleine der Cfnoais 


p. 203ff. 
fip.OOff. 


1896, 


8 P. 83. 


8 Jeremias, pp. 28 ff., 38, 46flf. ; Oheyne, passim. 


’ P. 811. 
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wonderfully born, and this was particularly marked 
with regard to Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 
Without pronouncing on the question of direct in- 
fluence, we may admit that we find the same general 
tendency at work with regard to beliefs as to the 
origin of the Messiah, but always with the import- 
ant proviso that we have found no real evidence, 
except in Christian circles, of the idea of his biith 
from a virgin or divine mother, nor have we yet 
found any complete parallel to the expectation of 
a final eschatological king.^ 

Something must be said of the possible infiuence 
of Zoroastrianism.® Here, again, we would at once 
admit a general influence in the sphere of eschat- 
ology. Moulton allows this, though to a less extent 
even than Clemen. He draws attention to Bous- 
set*s® admission that Parsi influence must have 
come to Israel by way of Babylon * when strongly 
tainted with Babylonian elements,’ and argues, 
further, that Zarathushtra himself had very little 
influence in the West. Hence, ^ that the Jews 
can have known was Parsiism in a con^aratively 
debased form, as represented by the Magi (g'.'i?.), 
and this compels us to regard most of the parallels 
between the higher doctrines of the two religions as 
pure coincidences. We are concerned here mainly 
with two points. 

(1) A great deal has been said of the connexion 

between Yima, the first man, and the Messiah. It 
is held ^ that this lies behind the idea of the ‘ Son of I 
man ’ (see above, III. i and 2 (d))^ which, Clemen 
agrees, ‘comes ultimately from Parsiism.’ There 
is, no doubt, some connexion between Yima and 
the fall story, though Moulton ® holds that Parsi- 
ism is the borrower. Further, as Bousset allows, 
there is the important diflerence that, while 
Yima is king of Paradise, der Ifrzeit, the 
Messiah is king der Endzeif, and there is no 
trace of this transformation in Iranian legend. 
We may add that there is also no trace in H^rew 
legend of the Messiah as originally king of the 
first Paradise (see above, (c)). | 

(2) There is undoubtedly a remarkable similarity 

between the Messiah and Saoshyant, which is 
originally an epithet rather than a title. The 
renovation of the world ‘is accomplished by the 
present labours of “those that will deliver,” the 
saoSyanto. In the Gathas these are simply Zara- 
thushtra himself and his fellow- workers, whom the 
Prophet’s faith pictures as assuredly leading on an 
immediate regeneration.’® The hope failed, and 
Zarathushtra himself was to return as Saoshyant. 
This is certainly the one real parallel with the 
Messiah proper, but it seems impossible to suppose 
any direct iimuenee. Moulton ^ dismisses it among 
‘the certainly fortuitous coincidences,’ while 
Bousset® holds that the connexion is between 
Saoshyant and the forerunner Elijah, rather than 
with the Messiah himself. At the same time there 
may have been some reaction between the two, 
affecting details of the conceptions, especially in the 
idea of the Messiah coming from the sunrise ; cf. 
the Air of Sib. Or, iii. 652, and the LXX 

duaroMi for ‘branch’ in Jer 36^®, Zee 6^® (cf. 
Lk VV 

We must also allow for the influence of Grseco- 

1 For foreign influences in Bev 12 see Bousset, Offenbarung, 
ad loc., and Oheyne, p. 77 ff., with criticism in Clemen, p. 
308 fl. 

2 See art. Eschatology, vol. v, p. 881, with literature there 
cited, and add J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism; London, 
1018, esp. Lect. ix., ‘Zarathushtra and Israel,* with discus- 
sions in Clemen (summary on p. 368). W. Pairweather (// DB 
V. 297, 307) accepts influence in details without supposing direct 
borrowing. 

3 MeL JvdentumSf p. 550. 

^Gressmaun, p: 290 ft. ; Bousset, Mel. des Judmtwm, p. 
257 fl. ; Clemen, p. Mi ff. - 

«P. 80S. 

7 P. 300. 

2 See A. Smythe P^mer, 


« Moulton, p. 168. - ■ 

8 JRel. des Jvden^wms. p. f 
(1906-^ 166; 
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Homan ideas ^ affecting at any rate the periphery of 
the Messianic hope audits development under Christ- 
ianity. After Alexander the title vwrijp ( ‘ Saviour ’) 
became common, with deification of kings and 
emperors, accompanied by hints of their wonderful 
origin. We may instance the well-known Priene 
inscription, with the legends connected with 
Augustus. But here, again, it is doubtful whether 
we really have proof of the existence of a belief in 
a final world-Saviour who is to usher in a new era, 
or only the inevitable court flattery which regards 
each king as greater than any of his predecessors. 
The single exception is Vergil’s famous Messianic 
Eclogue.'^ Here, whether the child who is to he bom 
be the son of Octavian and Scribonia or not, we have 
a remarkable and almost unique agreement with 
OT conceptions —the era of Paradise and its king, 
the Golden Age following on Ms conquests, plenty 
without toil, animals sharing in the regeneration, 
together with the ethical note. Whether through 
the Sibylline Books or directly through the LXX, 
Jewish teaching may have penetrated to Roman 
literary circles, or we may have an echo of Zoro- 
astrianism.® On the other hand, the parallel may 
point to an independent spread of something like 
a Messianic hope in pagan circles. 

{h) Inteayretation of prophecies . — A feature of 
tliis periott is the habit of working on earlier 
prophecies — a tendency which we have found as 
early as Ezekiel and Zechariah ; for a later example 
see To 14®.® In the apocalyptic books there are 
certain prophetic passages and ideas which became 
part of the stock-in-trade and are constantly re- 
ferred to in dealing with the Messianic hope. The 
cMef are Dn 7, Is 11,® used continually (is.y., Fs, 
Sol.. Bar.), Ps 2® (a.y,, Fs. Sol.), Ps 45 (e.y., Test, 
Jud, xxiv, 1), Nu 24”, the star of which is applied 
Messianically in Test, Levi xviii. 3, Jud. xxiv. 1, 
but understood of the Teacher of Righteousness in 
Zad, Frag, ix. 8. 

We have in this use of prophecy many examples 
of the scribal methods'^ worlting mechanically on 
the data and fusing the old and new into a single 
picture, of course not without contradictions. The 
apijlication of a passage does not decide its his- 
torical meaning, but only the interpretation wMch 
had come to be put upon it. The vagaries of later 
Rahhinisin hod already begun— e.y., the interpre- 
tation of Am 5®®'* in Zad. Frag, ix. 5 ff. We have 
an interesting example of independence in 4 Es 12^®^, 
where the iuterpretation of the fourth kingdom as 
given in Dn 7®® is definitely rejected. 

It is important to ask in this connexion whether 
by the first cent. a.d. the OT was in any circles 
interpreted as pointing to a Suffering Messiah. It 
is almost certain that it was not. The conception 
in 4 Es 7 is the quite different one of a human 
Messiah who is to die after a reign of 400 years (cf . 
the Samaritan Tael), There is no evidence that 
Is 53 was interpreted Messianically until a later 
period, and, when it is, the verses which speak of 
suffering are applied not to him hut to the nation.® 

1 Bousset, Mel. des Jttdentums, p. 258 ; Jeremias, p. 58 fl. ; 
A. Deissxuann, Light from the Anoient Mast, Eng. tr., London, 
1911, p. 868 fl. 

3 See J. B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and R. S. Oonwi^, Virgins 
Messianic Eclogue, London, 1907. 

8 So Moulton, p. 91, interpreting the simile of the (dosing lines 
as a reference to the story that Zoroaster laughed when he was 
bom, 

4 It may be remarked that there are hardly aaiy tracAs in the 

LXX of an attempt on the piwt of the translators to introduce a 
Messianic meaning ; vourris is never introduced where Heb. 
Has not Messiah. Is 7 is no exception (see.above, IlL x), but the 
title of Ps 46, ‘ Song of. the Beloved,* for ‘ Song of Loves,* may be 
intended to suggest a Messianic interpretation. For dvaroXi} 
for ‘Branch * see above, (p). . 

5 But not Is 9 (see above, IIL x) or 7. 

8 This, however, is compiuntivmy rare (Dalman, p. 268 fl.). 

7 BakUmsperger, p. 104. . - . 

> 8 V, H. Stanton, HJOB, art. * Messiah ' ; see, further, Driver and 
A D. B'ettbauer, Jtioish Interpreters of Is. liii., London, 1877 ; 
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The most decisive proof of this position comes from 
the NT. It is clear that the death of the Messiah 
was not expected in any quarter, and that the 
crucifixion of Jesus was the gi'eat stumbling-hlock, 
while it was not easy to find proof of its necessity 
from the OT. The story of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Ac seems to be intended to call attention to 
an interpretation of Is 63 which is evidently not 
that generally accepted. The admissions of Trypho 
(Justin, Dial, 68, 89 f.) do not express the Jewish 
belief, but are put into his mouth under the stress 
of the argument, while the * pangs of the Messiah ’ 
do not refer to his personal sufferings, but to the 
woes which are to precede his coming. 

The Messiah ben Joseph, who does, in fact, die, 
in contrast to the Messiah ben Judah, appears 
clearly only after a.d. 135. According to Bousset,^ 
he is the Messiah of the ten tribes, slain in the 
battle by Gog and Magog ; the conception seems 
to be derived from Dt 33^% Zee 12^®, and certainly 
has no connexion with Is 53. It is possible that 
this figure is connected with the failure and death 
of Bar Kokhba, explaining them on the lines of the 
expectation of a preliminary Messiah who was to 
fall in battle against the enemies of Israel (Rome). 

V. Development under Geristianjtt,-— 
The starting-point of the evidence of the NT, and 
especially of the Gospels, is the way in which the 
Messianic hope is represented as universal. As we 
have seen, it is taken for granted in the Apoca- 
lypses where it occurs, but it is still sporadic in its 
appearances, and the future can be jpainted without 
rmerence to it. But in the Gospels the expectation 
of the jMessiah is common to all. It appears, indeed, 
to be taken more seriously 1^ the common people 
than by their leaders ; but Pharisees, priests, and 
Sadducees all accept the hope without questioning 
its validity. The point at issue is only whether 
J esus is really the Messiah. As regards the nature 
of the hopei it would appear, as against A. 
Schweitzer, that it was at least as much political 
and national as transcendent, corresponding closely 
to what we find in Fs, Sol, The Messiah is to be a 
king descended from David, and his rule will be 
opposed to that of the Romans. 

A full discussion of our Lord’s own attitude to 
His Messianic claims will be found in art. Jesus 
Christ. We may here emphasize the salient points, 
(a) As against W, Wrede, it is certain that He did 
regard Himself as in some sense the Messiah. He 
did not, indeed, proclaim Himself as such in His 
public teaching ; it was His ‘ secret,’ discovered by 
St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and first avowed to 
the world at His trial. (&) His favourite designa- 
tion of Himself in this connexion was * Son of man,’ 
the title being chosen as containing in it elements 
of tr^scendence and mystery, and as free from the 
political implications of Messiah, and still more of 
Son of David, a title which He avoids. The difiS- 
culty is to reconcDe His use of this phrase with the 
absence of any public proclamation of His claim, 
since from its use in JSnoch we should infer that it 
would at once be recognized as a synonym for 
* Messiah ’ itself. The difficulty is eased by elimi- 
nating, on literary grounds, a certain number of 
the passages in which it occurs (cf., Mt 5*® 
with Lk 6 , or Mt 16® with Mk 8®^), while in others 
its use is ambiguous, since it might be supposed to 
refer to some other unnamed person (Mk ^), It 
is not, however, possible, except by somewhat 
drastic criticism, to eliminate all passiag^ where 

palman, D$r leidend& tmd der uterheTide Messiai, Berlin, 1888 : 
Sparer, ir. iL 184. Boiisset, Kyrios Christos, p. 27 agrees, 

. . Sie leaves open tbe bare possibility that the wide-spread 
, , myths of the dying and rising god may have influenced Jewish 
. ideas. 

; I Jwdsniwnw, p. 264, Antichrist Legend, p, 103. But 

-w connexion with the ten tribes is 


it is used publicly of Himself or privately to the 
disciples before St. Peter’s confession.^ We must, 
therefore, suppose, in spite of Enoch, that it was 
regarded as Messianic only in certain circles, and 
that it could still be used, as in Ps 8 and Ezekiel, 
in a wider sense. 

(c) He did not regard Himself as the Messiah 
merely in the strict sense in which we have used 
the term, but as gathering up in Himself the various 
lines of OT hopes and promises. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that direct argument on the basis of 
the OT played any considerable part in His teach- 
ing, except as recorded in the Fourth Gospel. The 
proofs from the OT in the NT seem rather to reflect 
a later stage of controversy between Jew and 
Christian, in which each adopted the same scribal 
methods of interpretation. 

{d) Christ added considerably to the content of 
the Messianic hope, especially in His teaching as 
to the necessity of the death of the Messiah. It is 
not possible to decide with any certainty as to the 
lines by which He was led to this conviction, though 
it was,* no doubt, helped by a growing recognition 
of the hostility of the ruling powers to His claims 
and of the ^inevitable results of their attitude. 
Further, He must have meditated on the deeper 
teaching of the OT as implying, especially in Ps 22 
and Is 53, that the means Of redemption and the 
condition of glorification were to be found only in 
suflering, and this quite independently of whether 
such passages technically applied to the Messiah 
or not. Though in Acts and 1 Peter the Servant 
passages are directly quoted, they are used but 
little in the Gospels, and hardly at all in Christ’s 
own teaching (see Lk 22®^ Mk 10^® 12®®^-). It would 
seem, then, that as the ultimate source of His 
conviction we are forced to fall back on an intuition 
which the Christian will regard as a revelation 
from the Father. 

In the light of the expectation of the Parousia, 
the idea of a twofold advent of the Messiah was in- 
troduced, assuming that Jesus was not merely * the 
Messiah of the future ’ during His lifetime. There 
is no trace in earlier literature of any belief in two 
comings of the Messiah. 

(c) It follows, finally, that the title / Messiah ’ or 
‘Christ,’® as used in the NT and in Christian 
literature generally, ha^ a far richer meaning and 
content than any that we have felt justified in 
ascribing to it in earlier periods. It gathered into 
itself the ideas associated ^th the n^sdom and 
Logos,® and came to include the whole work of 
redemption from sin and spiiitual regeneration 
accomplished by Jesus. He has become the centre 
of history and the inaugurator of a new age in a 
way which both differs from and transcends any- 
thing that we find in the OT or Apocalypses as 
associated with the future Deliverer, He is the 
mediator of a new covenant and the bearer of a 
new revelation to a world of which the outward 
conditions remain unaltered, while ’tnih the pass- 
ing of the Jewish State the nationalist element 
dropped away once for all. At the same time, the 
title ‘Christ,’ with its historical associations, is a 
reminder, even to those to whom the promises of 
the OT may mean little in themselves, that the 
coming of Jesus of Nazareth was not something 
new and unexpected, but was the true climax of 
the long preparation of the chosen people. In 
particular, the fact that functions which in the OT 
are reserved for Jdhweh and not for the Messiah 

1 Bat see Mman, "Words of Jem^, p. 260 fl. 

. 2 It must be remembered that ‘ Ohrist’ tends ta become a 
proper name and to lose its technical Messianic implications ; 
the distinctive title of Jesus in Hellenistic Christianity is 
(* Lord*). See Bousset, Kyrios Christos, esp. p. 94 fF. 

2 Note that in Philo the Logos largely takes the place of 
Messiah ; in de Conf, 14, p. 414, the * branch ’ of Zee jg 
applied to the Logos. CL also art. Looos. 
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are in the NT transferred to Christ is of the 
deepest significance. The real desire of the highest 
spirits of Israel was not so much for a representa- 
tive of Jahweh, however exalted, as for a revelation 
of God Himself. Christian belief finds this satisfied 
in the Incarnation, and we shall not be disturbed 
%yhen we find that the OT says comparatively 
little about the Messiah. The vital question is 
whether the hopes which it entertained with regard 
to the coming of God did find their fulfilment in 
the Christ. 

VI. Tbe Messiah in later Judaism.^— •'F mm 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. a belief in the Messiah 
was an integral part of tlie Jewish creed — a proof 
that the representation of the universality of the 
hope which we find in the NT is substantially 
correct. The Messiah is indeed strangely absent 
from the Mishna, possibly owing to fear of Rome, 
but he figures both in the Palestinian and in the 
Babylonian recensions of the Sh^Tndneh* Esreh — a 
fact which indicates that his presence therein 
must date from the 1st cent. A.D.-~an(i appears 
constantly in the Talmud. The failure or the 
Bar Kokhba rising in A.D. 135 marks an important 
stage. Attempts to anticipate the Messiah’s 
coming were then abandoned, the principle being 
* a plague on those who calculate the end,’ and the 
political side was almost dropped. What remained 
of it was transferred to a temporary Messianic 
Kingdom, in which Israel was to be restored to 
Palestine, this national kingdom being, generally 
speaking, only preparatory to the 'dmm hah-hS^i 
the world to come, where universalistic features 
are found. The Messiah is Son of David® and an 
earthly deliverer, though in some sense pre-existent 
and appearing mysteriously (see above, TV. 2 (ell- 
features which need not imply divinity. With tlie 
fall of Jerusalem apocalyptic fell into disfavour,® 
and with it the belief in a transcendent Messiah. 
Polemic with Christians also worked in the same 
direction, and to this we may attribute the disuse 
of the title ‘ Son of man ’ j the form of the Beatitude 
in Lk 6®® may be a hint of such controversies,* 
The spiritual side is strongly emphasized in the 
Rabbinic teaching by its insistence on the need for 
repentance as the condition of the cominu of the 
Messiah, while we also find considerable detail as 
to the features of the Messianic era, the Messianic 
\voes, etc. 

The twelfth article of the present Jewish creed, 
as draTO up by Maimonides, is as follows: ‘I 
believe with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah, and though he tarry I will wait daily for 
his coming.’ Liberal Judaism, however, would 
seem to have abandoned the hope of a personal 
Messiah, though it still retains the Messianic hope 
in a wider and spiritualized sense®— a sense in 
which it m^ fairly claim to have the general 
trend of the OT on its side. 

Litbraturb.— T he literature bearing on special points has 
been indicated in the course of the article: The following may 
be mentioned in relation to the whole subject : J. Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, London, 1877; V, H, Stanton, The 
Jewish and the Christian Messiah, Edinbui^h, 1886 ; E, C. A. 
Riehm, Die messian. Weissagung, Gotha, 1886, Eng, tr., 
Messianic Prophecy^, Edinburgh, 1900 ; C. A. Briggs, Jlfes-s/- 
anie Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1886, and The M^sfah o/ the 
Gospels, do. 1894 ; P. Volz, Die voreoffilisohe Jahweprophetie 
und der Messias, Gfittingen, 1897 ; E. Schurer, GJV&, Leipzig, 
1898, Eng. ti’., Edinburgh, 1890 ; W. Bousset, Die Bmgim 
dee JudenUms im neutestamentlichen Z&italt&r-, Berlin, 1906 ; 

iSee Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 291 f., etc.; JE, s.v. 
‘Messiah’; Oesterley and Box, Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue, london, 1907, p. 205 if. 

sSYet-Aqiba, who spoke of the thrones of Dn 7 as prepared 
for God and David, supported Bar Kokhba, who was not 
Davldic I 

s Burkitt, ch. 1. ; see JE, s.v, * Messiah,' for traces of belief in 
a transcendent Meffliah in later Judtdsm. 

4Biadenspex«er, pp.l40,.i68; ' . 

t See 0. G. MontejQore, Outlines Liberal Judaism, London, 
190S, pp. 280, dU ; also art. Juuum, voL vii. p. 60% etc. 
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G. H. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, 1902, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1909 ; R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Chnstian^, London, 1913 ; together with relevant sectioiia 
in works on OT and NT Theology, and articles in the Bible 
Dictionaries. C. W. EMMET. 

MESSIAHS (PSEUDO-).— From the final loss 
of the independence of the Jewish State until 
within a few generations ago, Jewish history has 
known the frequent advent and passing of self- 
styled Messiahs, prophets of hope in the darkest 
periods of the Diaspora, self-appointed leaders of 
the Jewish race in the Return to the laud from 
which their ancestors were exiled. The appear- 
ance of a Messiah was often, especially in the case 
of the earlier ones, accompanied by revolts and up- 
risings, and these almost invariably occurred at 
times when, and in localities where, anti- Jewish 
persecution was prevalent. Moreover, these Mes- 
sianic movements were frequently, especially in 
the latter cases, of a political nature. The re- 
ligious aspect of the rising was, however, seldom 
absent, and in many instances the new teacher, 
anxious to signalize his activity and to secure bis 
influence by religious innovations, endeavoured to 
subvert the basic teachings of Judaism, to which, in 
consequence, considerable harm some times occurred. 
New sects were created on some occasions; on 
others wholesale adoption of Muhammadanism or 
Christianity took place. 

Although it is to some extent customary to 
include a number of Jewish reformers and revolu- 
tionists in the category of pseudo-Messiahs, only a 
proportion of these agitators in reality attributed 
to themselves the Messianic semi-divinity. Others, 
often against their own wish, were hailed by^heir 
enraptured followers as the divine leader, promised 
in Jewish tradition to bring the scattered and 
troubled people back to their inheritance. Just 
as there existed a belief in an Ephraimitic Messiah 
who was to be the forerunner of the Davidio 
Messiali, so, among the pseudo-Messiahs, many 
pretended to be not the MTessiah Himself but His 
forerunner. The opening of the Christian era saw 
in the Holy Land a number of these local minor 
Messiahs. Thus we learn from Josephus {Ant. 
XX. V. 1 ; also Ac 6®®) that about A.D. 44, one 
Theudas, claiming to be a prophet, told his followers 
that he would divide the Jordan and enable them 
to cross dry-shod. They collected on the bank of 
the river for the miracle to he performed, but 
before the prophet could take steps to cany out 
his prophecy the whole party was massacred by a 
detachment of Roman soldiery, A similar fate 
overtook the followers of another Messiah, an 
Egyptian^ They collected, it is said to the number 
of 30,000, on the, Mount of Olives to watch the fall 
of the walls of Jerusalem at &e command of tlieir 
leader, but the proceedings were interrupted by 
Felix and his soldiery (Jos. Ant, xx. viii, 6, BJ ii. 
xiii. 5 ; and Ac 21®®). A third pretender preparing 
to lead the people into the wilderness was destroyed 
together with his followers by Festus the Procurator 
(Jos, Ant. XX. viii. 10). 

A Messiah of a different description was Mena- 
hem, the son of Judah the Galilean and the grand- 
son of Hezekiah the leader of the Zealots. He 
seized the city of Masada together with a. large 
store of arms, with which he supplied his followers,. . 
and then attacked Jerusalem. In battle with the 
soldiers of Agrippa n. Menahem was successW, 
and as a resiSt captured Antonia, one of the de- 
fences of the capita. Emboldened by his Access, 
Menahem claimed the leadership, of all, and thus 
aroused the jealousy of his cqllee*g^es and was 
assassinated. Mensem, was the last* Judaean 
Messiah before the destruction of the Temple. 

, Contemporary with these Messiahs of the 1st cent., 
similar personages arose among the Samaritans, 
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all of ‘Whom, after an existence more or less brief, 
passed awav. Prominent among them were Simon 
Magus, WHO endeavoured to induce the early 
Christians to join his movement, but who is said 
ultimately to have become converted to Christi- 
anity, together with many of his followers, and 
Dosil^eus, who, instead of restoring the Hebrew 
State, founded a Samaritan sect that survived 
until the 6th century. 

The destruction of the Temple led for a time to 
a cessation of pseudo-Messianic activity. For sixty 
years no new Messiah arose until at length, on the 
accession of Hadrian, the milder government of 
Trajan gave way to sterner rule. The repressive 
policy ot the Komans aroused once more the spirit 
of the Jewish people still unsubdued. A rebellion 
broke out and a leader was immediately to hand 
in the person of Bar Kokhba or Bar ICozibah 
(probably from the name of his birthplace). Of 
the personality of this leader little is known. His 
original name is even doubtful. It is conjectured 
that he was one Simeon of Cozeba (1 Cn 4P^) or 
Chezib (Gn 38**). The name Bar Kokhba, or ‘ son 
of a star,’ was given to him by the famous B. 
Al^iba, who believed that in him was fulfilled the 
prophecy: ‘There shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob . , . and shall smite through the comers of 
Moab, and break down all the sons of Sheth’ (Nu 
24P). Bar Kokhba does not appear to have adopted 
the designation of Messiah himself. This dignity 
was attributed to him by E. Akiba and other sages. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion, the whole province, 
composed of Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee, was 
evacuated by the Romans. The army of the Jews 
at this time has been estimated at as many as from 
400,000 to 580,000 fighting men. Unfortunately, 
litde is known of the campaign, but it is certain 
that the Roman garrison and me generals in com- 
mand at the time of the outbreak proved respec- 
tively inadequate and incapable. Tne services of 
Julius Severus, the greatest soldier of the age, 
were requisitioned from Britain, where he had been 
waging an arduons war with the martial natives, 
to recover the prestige of the Roman arms. Bub 
even he, with unlimited resources, was at first 
compelled to remain on the defensive, and trusted 
to his tactics of cutting off detached parties and 
supplies to wear out his formidable enemy. In 
the course of the operations 50 general engage- 
ments were fought, and with every victory the 
numbers of Bar Kokhba’s followers increased. 
From the most remote of the Jewish colonies men 
came to fight under his banner. Recruits were 
not drawn solely from Israel ; Bar Kokhba’s army 
included non- Jews in its ranks. Those who could 
not fight helped to fill the rebel coffers. At first 
the campaign proved a series of successes for the 
pretender. Jerusalem was soon captured, and 
served as a capital for Bar Kokhba, who was pro- 
claimed king, and duly carried out the duties of 
sovereignty. For three years the Holy City re- 
mained in his possession, and during that time his 
armi^ succeeded in taking 60 walled towns and 
986 villages. At length the tide turned. After a 
desperate struggle, Jerusalepa was captured by the 
Romans, and no two stones of its buildings were 
left standing on one, another. Other towns fell 
into the same hands until, of all the tenitories of 
Bar Kokhba, the town of Bither alone remained. 
Here the hero made his last stand, but not with 
the undivided support of the inmates of the fortress. 
:.Disfi»n8ions broke out among the garrison, and on 
the 9th of Ab, already the blackest anniversary in 

. the Jewish calendar, Bither was stormed, Bar 

. Kokhba lolled, and his body brought in triumph 
^ to the Roman camp. 

; "‘f ^ i^e pacification that followed the males 

by ^e thousand, and the women and 


children sold into slavery. Uulieard of and un- 
speakable tragedies w'ere enacted. In Bither alone 
more are said to have been slain than those who 
took part in the Exodus from Egypt. The number 
of dead was counted by hundreds of thousands. 
All those who were able escaped from a country 
which offered them the only alternatives of slavery 
and death with torture. Many tied to Arabia, 
and the considerable Jewish population of that 
country, even to this day, may be reckoned one of 
the results of Bar Kokhba’s abortive insurrection. 
R. Akiba, who had been thrown into prison at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, died under torture at its 
conclusion. The war led to the final breach be- 
tween the Jews and Judfeo-Christians. Tlie latter 
suffered severities at the hands of Bar Kokhba and 
hk followers, in consequence of their refusal to 
join in the national uprising. 

The fatal results of the Bar Kokhba movement 
discouraged for some centuries personation of 
the Messiah. In fact, an attractive opportunity 
did not occur again until the 6th cent., when, in 
accordance with a Talmudic computation, the d^ 
of the Messiah was supposed to be at hand. It 
was at this juncture that such a one, self-styled 
Moses, appeared in the island of Crete. Of his 
origin or nis subsequent fate nothing is known. 
He induced the Jewish population of the island to 
support his pretensions, and on a specified date 
promised to lead them dry-shod to the mainland. 
On the appointed day the Jews gathered round 
him on a promontory and at his direction some 
threw themselves into the sea, expecting a path to 
be opened for them through the wa&rs. The 
miracle did not occur. Many of the enthusiasts 
were drowned ; others were rescued. The Messiah 
himself disappeared. 

The pretender next to come under notice was 
Isaac ben Ya*kilb Obadiah Abu 'Isa al-I^fahani, 
who flourished at Isfahan at the end of the 7th 
century. There are two estimates of his claims. 
The one was that he was merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah, the other that he was the Messiah 
Himself, His call came to him through a sudden 
and miraculous cure from leprosy, and in support 
of his divinity his disciples pointed out that, 
although an illiterate before his call, he was able 
after that event not only to read and 'WTite, but 
I even to compose books. The affairs of the khall- 
fate were at that period in a chaotic condition, and 
a military movement, such as Isaac’s soon became, 
had good chances of success. The pretender and 
his followers met the army of the khallf in battle 
at Rai (RhagCB), but Abil *Isa was defeated and 
slain, and with his death the rising came to an 
end. The movement, however, did not die with 
its founder. It survived among the 'Isavites, the 
earliest of the Jewish sects of the Diaspora, who 
did not disappear until a couple of centunes later, 
Abti 'Isa’s influence on 'Anan, the founder of the 
Kai’aites (g'.v.), and on his ritual was, however, 
more enduring, 

Abu Isa left at least one disciple of influence; 
Yudghan of Hamadan, called aJ-Ra'i (‘the shep- 
herd/), did not himself claim to be more than a 
prophet, although his admirers, in accordance with 
precedent, insisted on his Messiahship. His teach- 
ings showed undoubted traces of §ufiisra, then at 
the opening of its career; they were opposed to 
anthropomorphism, and to a great extent resembled 
those of his master Abfi 'Ea. After Yndghan’s 
death his disciples adopted an additional doctrine 
—that of the immort^ity of their master, who, 
they contended, was not dead, but would appear 
again. 

Contemporary with YudghSn al-Ra'I was Ser- 
enus, a Syrian, who was both a political and a re- 
ligious reformer. He promised to restore the Jews 
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to the Holy Land, and, perhaps in consequence, Ms 
influence spread as far as Spain. His career com- 
menced in A.D. 720, but was very short-lived. He 
was speedily captured and brought before the 
khalif Yazid li., to whom he excused himself by 
stating that he had never been serious in his 
claims ; he had merely been amusing himself 
at the expense of his co-religionists. Serenus 
was accordingly handed over to the latter for 
unishment, while his followers, repenting of their 
eresies, were re-admitted to the fold. 

For the next three centuries and a half no 
Messiah arose in Israel. Then there was in the 
West a small group of unimportant pretenders : in 
France (c, 1087), at Cordoba (e. 1117), and at Fez 
{c. 1127). Of these there are practically no records 
beyond the mere mention by Maimonides. About 
1160, however, one of far greater importance arose 
in Kurdistan. David Alroy (or Alrui) came from 
the north of Persia, probably Adharbaijan, being 
a member of one of the free Jewish tribes which 
claimed descent from the Ten Tribes, and to 
which the Afghans, the Afridis, and Pathans of 
to-day trace their ancestry. The period was again 
one of political disorganization. One great ele- 
ment of disturbance was the efforts of the Crusaders 
to recover and to keep possession of the Holy Land. 
Moreover, intertribal warfare was incessant, and 
the weakness of the Sultan led almost to a paralysis 
of the Government. It w’as in these circumstances 
that Alroy visited Baghdad, and on his return to 
his own people he raised the standard of revolt. 
A large following immediately collected, and Alroy, 
who had meanwhile proclaimed himself the Messian, 
determined to break the yoke of the Muhammadans 
and to lead the Jews back to Palestine. From this 
point truth and legend have so intermingled in the 
story of Alroy that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. His command of the magic arts led to the 
acceptance of his mission far and wide. Only the 
Jews of Baghdad were sceptical, but his hold on 
the others was so strong that those in Baghdad 
were quite incapable of suppressing the movement. 
Alroy is said to nave been summoned by the Sultan, 
to have appeared in ans\Yer to the summons and 
proclaimed his divine mission, to have been cast 
into prison, and to have miraculously escaped. 
Despite his magic powers, Alroy’s movement was 
undouljtedly a failure. In all probability he was 
killed in an unsuccessful attack on the stronghold 
of Araadia. According to a less reliable version, 
the governing powers, unable to overthrow the 
Messiah by fair means, bribed his father or father- 
in-law to put him to death. On the death of 
Alroy his followers, in order to ^pease the Sultan, 
had to pay a considerable fine, in Alroy’s instance 
also the pretender’s death did not m^u the end of 
his cult. The sect of Menatemites, named after | 
Menafiem, the traditional designation of the 
Messiah, adopted by Alroy, continued for many 
years, 

A century passed before the next prominent 
seudo-Messian appeared upon the scene, but 
efore that period, in 1172, a minor prophet arose 
in Yemen. His course lasted but a year, at the end 
of which term lie was beheaded, it is said at his own 
request, in order to show by his return to life that 
he was indeed the Messiah. 

Abraham ben Samuel Abulafla was bom at 
Saragossa in 1240. While still a youth he was 
attracted to kabbalistio studies, ana it w'as as a 
kabbaJist rather than as a pseudo-Measiah that his 
career was .oi most influence. His life was spent 
in wandering from town to town and from country 
to coma try. In 1S81 he was in Home attempting 
to convert the pope to Judaism—of course without 
success. His boldness involved him in imprison- 
ment, from which he is said to have. „ escaped 


miraculously. Four years later, when in Sicily, 
Abulafia proclaimed himself the Messiah, and 
announced the millennium for the year 1290. The 
year denoted came and went, hut the millennium 
still tarried. Abulafia continued his picturesque 
career for one more year and then disappeared 
from history. He also, however, left his spiritual 
descendants, for his teachings were continued by 
two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
both of Medinaceli. Where Abulafia had failed, 
they were little likely to succeed, and it was but 
for a moment that these two meteors flashed in 
the firmament. 

Immediately following them came Nissxm ben 
Abraham of Avila, who pointed to 1295 as the 
year of the millennium. There were sufficient 
believers to fill the Synagogue on the appointed 
day, there eagerly to await the divine manifesta- 
tion ; but again disappointment was the prevailing 
emotion, and, when the watchers found mystic 
little crosses on their garments, many, accepting 
them as heavenly manifestations, embraced Christi- 
anity. The fate of the prophet, as of many of his 
predecessors, is unknown. 

A century later Moses Botarel of Cisneros 
appeared. As a prophet he was of little conse- 
quence. In 1602 Asher LSmmlein suddenly arose 
in Istria and announced that, if the people would 
prepare themselves, the Messiah would appear that 
very year. At his suggestion fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving became general throughout the emjf ire. 
Jews and Christians alike accepted his teacliinga 
and prepared for the advent of the Messiah and 
the return to the Holy Land. Here again the 
precedent was followed s no Messiah appeared ; 
the prophet disappeared. 

At the close of the 14th cent, Jacob Carson (or 
Carcasoni), a minor prophet, appeared in the north 
of Spain, and David Reubeni, the picturesque 
emissary of his brother the mysterious king of 
Khaibar, or tbe East, also came upon the scene. 
Khaibar, according to the generally accepted 
locality of the kingaom, was a aistrict in S. Arabia 
inhabited by nomad tribes of Israelites, although 
the view has been put forward that Reubeni 
came from India (see E. N. Adler, in As]^ts of 
the Hebrew Geniu$i p. xxii, and Auto and 

JeWf p. xxx). 

Reubeni arrived at Venice in 1524 after having 
visited Palestine and Egypt. He immediately 
proceeded to Rome, where he procured an audience 
of the pope, Clement vii., to whom he announced 
that he had been sent by his brother to obtain 
allies and assistance in his war with the Sultan. 
In support of his claims Reubeni brought letters of 
introduction from Portugese officers in the East. 
The Jews of Italy found the means for him to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon, and he arrived in Portugal in 1525, 
with the view of inducing the king, John m., to 
aUy himself with the king of Khaibar. For a nme 
the Portuguese policy seemed to favour such an 
alliance, and King John definitely promised a fleet 
of 8 ships and 4000 cannon for 'the assistance of 
his new ally. At the same time the pressure that 
was being put upon the Marranos of Portugal was 
relaxed, doubtless out of deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of Reubeni. 

The embassy, tbe ambassador, and the circum- 
stances that surrounded them, as well, as, the 
accompanying legends that immediately began to 
he woven, endowed Reubeni with almost super- 
human powers in the eyes of the Jeive, for whom 
the only hope lay in the future to which all their 
faculties were ever strained. The interest and 
excitement aroused by his advent were no less 
intense among the Marranos than amon^ the Jews 
themselves. Mractilous powers, a semi-divinity, 
were attribute to him. If any proof of these 
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claims were needed, his existence as a Jew un- prophet. By Graetz Molkho has been described at 
molested at the court of one of the most relentless this period of his career as ‘ the Jewish Savona- 
of the persecutors of Jews and Judaizers was rola’ {Hist, ix, 274). In order to avoid the flood 
considered siiflficient. The people looked eagerly which he had foretold would overtake Rome, 
towards him and expected, not a momentary Molkho repaired to Venice, and here he met once 
palliation of their tortures, but a final release. again the first inspirer of his enthusiasm, David 
By no means the least of those who were Reubeni. His position in regard to Reubeni had, 
dazzled by the appearance and favour of Reubeni however, undergone a change since their previous 
was Solomon Molkho (previously Diogo Fires) meeting; his fellow-prophet, Molkho, met him 
(c. .1501-32), an official of the Government, of now, not as a disciple, but as an equal. 

Jewish descent. Fires, who was a young man Reubeni was stm endeavouring to obtain assist- 
of great promise, aroused by the stir caused by ance for his brother, the king of Khaibar, and 
Reubeni’s mission, abandoned Christianity, adopt- from the authorities in Venice he received some 
ing his ancestral Judaism in place of it, and encouragement in liis mission. After the flood 
endeavoured to attach himself as a disciple to the Molkho returned to Rome, where he was received 
newcomer. The latter, however, severely dis- with enthusiasm as a successful prophet. The 
couraged all conversions to Judaism, fearing pope, the cardinals, and the ambassadors of the 
probably lest in conseq^uence of them trouble Fowers vied with one another in their flattering 
might react on him and nis mission, and Molkho attentions to him. His influence was so great at 
found little or no favour with him. Molkho’s this period that he was able to secure the indefinite 
conversion to Judaism had placed his life in great postponement of the introduction of the Inquisition 
jeopardy ; and, deprived of the protection of into Fortugal ; but his Jewish enemies, especially 
Reubeni for which he had hoped, he left Fortugal Jacob Mantin of Venice, were untiring, and they 
for Turkey. In the East Molkho, although hitherto ultimately succeeded in securing his arrest by the 
supposed to be q.uite unlearned in Jewish lore, is Inquisition as a renegade Christian, and Molkho 
said to have displayed a remarkable acquaintance was condemned to be burned. All the prepara- 
with that subject, and by his eloquence and learn- tions for the mto da /d were made and the victim 
ing, and the mysterious manner in which he had was in due course consumed by the flames. It 
acquired the latter, he soon collected around him was then discovered, however, that the pope, in 
a school of disciples who considered him almost order to protect his favourite, had gone to the 
divine. His teachings went without disguise far length of substituting another victim, and that 
into the domain of mysticism. By him the advent Molkho himself was safely hidden within the 
of the Messiah was foretold for 1540, and the sack papal apartments. In the circumstances it is not 
of Rome in 1527, an oft-foretold precursor of the surprising that Molkho was smuggled out of 
millennium, seemed to confirm Molkho’s prophecies. Rome at the first opportunity. 

The one ambition of the prophet was to earn a Molkho thereupon rejoined Reubeni, and the 
mart3rr’s crown, and in pursuance of this aim after a two decided to jonmey to Ratisbon to plead >Yith 
brief sojourn in Turkey lie returned to Christendom, the Emperor the cause of the Jews of Khaibar. 

As was expected by Reubeni, the conversion There is a tradition that advantage was taken of 
and flight of Molkho, added to other incidents, the interview with Charles to endeavour to convert 
shook the position which Reubeni had acquired him to Judaism, and it was possibly this attempt 
at the Fortuguese court. The royal promises, that led to the arrest of both the ambassadors, 
although made apparently in good faith, lacked They were put into chains and carried to Mantua, 
fulfilment, and the undoubted excitement of where at the Emperor’s request Molkho was again 
which he was the cause among the Neo-Christians tried by the Inquisition and sentenced to be bunied. 
of the kingdom rendered his continued presence At the last moment pardon was offered him on 
among them most undesirable ; and, after having condition that he returned to the Christian fold, 
spent a year at the Fortuguese court, Reubeni was but he rejected the offer with scorn. He had only 
asked to ^^^.thdraw. The ship in which he sailed one cause for repentance, was his reply, and that 
was wrecked on the coast of Spain, and for a time was that he had been a Christian in his youth, 
he was in the hands of the Inquisition. His release Molkho’s ambition was thereupon gratified and he 
was, however, ordered by the emperor, Charles v., earned a martyr’s crown. Some of his addresses 
and he settled at Avignon, then under the were published by him in 1529 under the title of 
sovereignty of the pope. From Avignon Reubeni The hoolc of Wonder, Reubeni was taken to 
removed to Italy, ^ preceded everywhere by the Spain and there handed over to the Inquisition, 
mysterious reputation which he had acquired, and Efis ultimate fate is surrounded by mystery, but 
followed by a host of believers, who hailed him as he appears to have died while in the hands of the 
the precursor of the Messiah and even as the Holy Office. The evidence that he was burned is 
Messiah Himself. insufficient. A copy of Reubeni’s diary is in MS 

Meanwhile Mollffio had also come to Italy with at the Bodleian. Graetz published a portion in his 
the reputation which he had acquired in Turkey, Historif, ix., and Neubauer published the whole 
enhanced, if possible, and a following that grew in of it in Mediaeval Jewish ChromcleSf ii. 
numbers from day ^ to^ day. In Rome Mollcho, Concerning the existence of Reubeni there can 
^ Messianic tendencies, had visions be no legitimate doubt. His mission, however, is 

and foretold ffoods and earthquakes, which, it not so well authenticated, and there are those, no 
must be added, subsequently occurred. More mean authorities, who consider him to have been 
valuable to him, however, were the favour and merely a charlatan and impostor. Graetz (ixi ch. S), 
protection which he had obtained from the pope, forinstance, judging from the language of Reubeni’s 
Clement yii., ^d from some of the cardinals. Journal^ expressed the belief that it had been 
With their assistance he waa able to defy Ms written by a German Jew, and Neubauer held the 
enemies, who were drawn not only from among same view, only more positively. Rieger and 
the emissaries of the Inquisition, but al^ from the Yogelstein (Gesch, der Jwden in jStww, ii. 41-46, 
J^s, some of whom shrewdly considered his 53-58) are also very sceptical about his 
r^uence and pseudo-Messiahship harmful rather but they express the opinion that he did come from 
thaa beceficial to Jewry. His critics among his Arabia. Adler {Auto de M and Jew^ p. 30 ff.) 
own immunity were, however, numerically in- seems to have more confidence in Reiibeni’s ore- 
sigmeeant, and his influence among the Jews den tials, but locates the source of his embassy at 
ineres^^ -until he became indeed their accepted Cranganore in India. 
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Strictly speaking, neither Molkho nor Reubeni ^ 
should perhaps be included in the list of pseudo- 
Messiahs, for neither ever claimed divinity. They 
were Messiahs for the most part against their own 
inclinations. The same may be said of Isaac ben 
Solomon Ashkenazi Luria (Ari) (1534-72), the 
founder of the modern kabbala. An ascetic and a 
mystic, he never jn'etended to bo more than the 
forerunner of the Messiah, not the Messiah Him- 
self. His principal disciple, Hayyim Vital Cala- 
brese (1643--1620), was acclaimed by his master as 
possessing a soul unsoiled by sin. Around him 
also a ^roup of mystical legends have collected. 
On Luria’s death Vital succeeded to his position 
and also claimed to be Messiah ben Joseph, the 
precursor of Messiah ben Da\dd. Both Luria and 
Vital made Safed the scene of their principal 
activities. In the time of Vital a rival Messiah 
arose in the person of Abraham Shalom, who in 
1574 sent a message to Vital pointing out that 
the latter was only^ Messiah ben Josgph, but he, 
Shalom, was Messiah ben David. He offered, 
moreover, to shield Vital from the death that 
would otherwise have been his fate. 

The most remarkable and influential of all the 
pseudo-Messiahs was Shabbathai Sebi, born, the 
son of a Sephardi agent of an English mercantile 
firm, at Smyrna, on the 9th of Ab (the anniversary 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and a fast clay in 
the Jewish calendar), 1621 or 1626. He is gener- 
ally believed to have died on the Day of Atonement 
in 1676. Even as a boy Shabbathai was note- 
worthy for his physical beauty and his strange 
introspective habits. For the ordinary learning of 
the Jew, that of the Talmud, he had no lildng, 
and the time spent by him at the school of S. 
Joseph Escapa was for the most part wasted. On 
the other hand, the kabbalistic mysteries of the 
Z6hdr had a great attraction for his mind. He 
threw himself ardently into the study of them, 
and endeavoured, hy carefully following out the 
ordinances laid down therein, and especially hy 
the practice of asceticism, himself to solve the 
mysteries that the ZChar professes to offer its 
students. On attaining manhood, Shabbathai had 
already acquired a considerable reputation as a 
kabbalist, which v/as enhanced hy his mode of life, 
his obvious belief in his magical powers, and his 
determined aversion to marriage, probably without 
precedent in the society in which he lived. Mean- 
while Shabbathai’s father had learnt, through his 
correspondents in England, something of the hopes 
and beliefs of the English millenarian sects, then 
rominent in English thought, and had in particular 
een apprised of the identification of the year 1666 
with the opening of the millennium. By a coin- 
cidence, according to the computations of tmZdMr, 
the year 1648 was to mark the appearance of the 
Jewish Messiah. Shabbathai, encouraged by these 
signs and by the almost worshipful attitude of his 
father, who attributed the whole of his matexial 
good fortune to his son’s saintliness, by nature and 
education already prepared for the rdle that he was 
about to adopt, revealed himself in the latter year 
to a select circle of his followers as the Messiah. 
In support of his claim he uttered the Tetragram- 
maton — an act permitted only to the high priest in 
the Temple on tlie Day of Atonement- Shabbathai 
remained at Smyrna for some years after this event, 
surrounded by a circle of fervent believers, but 
with little if any influence outside of the district 
in which he lived. He and his teachings were 
closely watched by the Rabbinical authorities, who 
ultimately, considering that he had overstepped 
the permissible limits, excommunicated him and 
his discipl^ on account of their heresy, and 
banished him from Smyrna* This occurred about 
1664 (according to Oxaetz, 1651 ). 


From Smyrna Sliabbathai is believed to have 
one to Constantinople, supported in every sense 
y his disciples and strengthened in particular by 
two of them — Moses Pinlieiro, a man of some 
scientific knowledge and of mature years, and 
Abraham Yachini, a distinguished preacher, who, 
by means of an alleged ancient MS of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, rendered Shabbathai still more 
steadfast in the belief in his own divine mission. 
It is doubtful whether Shabbathai, if he ever 
intended to visit Constantinople, did so on this 
occasion, but it is certain that he arrived at 
Salonica, where mysticism was likely to find a 
sympathetic atmosphere, shortly after his banish- 
ment from Smyrna. In Salonica Shabbathai 
showed himself even more intoxicated with the 
consciousness of his new rdle than he had been at 
Smyrna, and his acts led here also to his practical 
expulsion by the Rabbis. After leaving Salonica 
the new Messiah spent some time wandering about 
the Orient, promulgating his views and his claims 
in every city that he visited and gaining adherents 
in all parts. In 1660 he was in Cairo, where he 
remained for about two years. There he gained a 
valuable supporter in the person of Raphael Joseph 
Chalebi of Aleppo, a mystic who had long awaited 
almost with impatience the coming of the Messiah, 
and whose wealth and influence were both ex- 
tensive. 

The approach of the apocalyptic year, 1666, 
attracted Shabbathai to Jerusalem, where, sup- 
pressing temporarily his extravagances, he built 
up an influence over the people on less theatrical 
bases. As the representative of the people of the 
city, he was sent abroad to obtain funds for their 
relief from an impending calamity, and the success 
of his mission rendered him all the more popular 
among the grateful people in whose midst he was 
sojouiming. While in Cairo, Shabbathai succeeded 
in yet another mission. A Polish Jewess, who at 
the age of six had been left an orphan and whose 
subsequent career Avas almost as romantic as that 
of Shabbathai, was at the time in Leghorn, where 
she was reputed to be living an immoral life. Of 
great beauty and, moreover, of an eccentric dis- 
position, she was already famous beyond the 
limits of the town, and her announcement that she 
was intended as the bride of the Messiah made her 
kuoAvn to even a wider circle. In fact, her renown 
spread as far as Cairo, where it came to the ears of 
Shabbathai ; he sent for and married her, declaring 
that she was his divinely appointed spouse; 

Shabbathai thereupon returned to Palestine. 
Passing through Gaza, he met there Nathan 
Benjamin Levi, otherwise known as Nathan 
Gazati, who immediately became the leading ad- 
vocate of the new Messiah and took unto himself 
the rdle of Elijah, the forerunner of the Anointed. 
One of his first steps was to announce the opening 
of the Messianic Age for the following year, 1666. 
This prophecy, together with many subsidiary ones, 
was promulgated far and wide, spreading even to 
the shores of the North Sea. These claims were, 
however, not by any means encouraged by the 
authorities at Jerusalem, and Shabbathai thought 
it well to find a more congenial centre for his 
activities. He returned to Smyrna, his journey 
thither taking the form of a triumphal progr^ 
which culminated in a reception at his destination, 
remarkable for its enthusiasm. At Smyrna^ over- 
whelmed hy his reception, he put the filial touch 
to all the rumours that were currait regarding his 
divinity, and formally announced his Messiahship. 
He was forthwith entrusted with absolute power 
as the sole ruler of the local Jewish community, 
y^erever Jews were ^ be found, the rise of the 
new Messiah attracted attention. The business of 
the exchanges of Europe was neglected in order 
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that the latest of iniraoles might be discussed. 
The merchants of the North Sea ports wrote to 
their agents in tlio Levant for information. 
Tribute poured in upon the * King of Kings.’ Em- 
bassies were sent to him from the four corners of 
the earth. In the synagogues he was publicly 
hailed as the Messiah, and those who doubted 
went in danger of their lives. Even among the 
Christians believers in his mission were to be 
found. In Hamburg Protestants went to their 
pastor and said : ' We have almost certain accounts 
not only from Jews, but also from our Christian 
correspondents at Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinople, 
and elsewhere in the East that the new Messiah 
of the Jews does many miracles, and the Jews of 
the whole world flock to him. What will then 
become of the Christian doctrine and the belief in 
our Messiah ? ’ Prophets, male and female, in ac- 
cordance with Joel’s prediction (Jl 2^8), arose and 
exclaimed in Hebrew, a language with which they 
were supposed to have no acquaintance: ‘Shab- 
bathai Sebi is the true Messiah of the Eace of 
David ; to him the crown and the kingdom are 

f iven ! ’ The daughters of R. Pefeina, Shab- 

athai’s bitterest enemy, blessed the name of 
the pretendei, as had been foretold. In Persia 
the Jewish agriculturists refrained from work on 
account of the advent of their deliverer who would 
lead them back to the Promised Land. 

At the beginning of the year 1666 Shabbathai 
left Smyrna for Constantinople, but before doing 
so he distributed the kingdoms of the earth among 
his priuci[)al followers. As soon as he had landed 
on European soil, he was arrested by an officer of 
the Sultan, who placed him in chains, and it was 
in this condition that Shabbathai approached the 
capital. Despite liis undignified landing, Shab- 
bathai’s popularity in no wise languished, and he 
was received by hosts of believers m his divinity, 
who, by the gifts which they brought, enabled the 
‘Messiah’ to secure a considerable alleviation* of 
the lot that would otherwise have fallen to him. 
Shabbathai’s courage did not, however, equal his 
popularity ,* and, when questioned by the authori- 
ties regarding his claims and intentions, he replied 
that he was merely a Rabbi sent from Jerusalem 
to collect funds for charitable purposes. Despite 
this falling away, the influence of the pretenaer, 
instead of waning, grew stronger, and in his prison 
in Constantinople Shabbathai held a court which 
was attended by Muhammadans and Je'ws who 
alike proclaimed his divinity. After two months 
the prisoner was removed to Abydos, and there his 
court was continued with, if possible, even greater 
success than in the capital. His renown and ex- 
aggerated reports of the royal manner in which he 
was treated spread throughout the civiliz^ world. 
The castle of Abydos became a place of pilgrimage 
to Jewries far and near. In parts of Europe the 
Jews made preparations for the return to Palestine 
under Messianic guidance. In innumerable syna- 
gogues prayers for tlie pretender’s welfare were 
regularly offered ; and with every day the excite- 
ment both within Abydos and throughout the 
world increased. Meanwhile Shabbathai, in order 
apparently to justify his existence, abrogated 
certain of the Jewish fast days. 

Shabbathai’s fall was due to the appearance of 
a rival, one Nehemiah Ha^Kohen, who posed as a 
forerunner of the Messiah. Shabbathai, learn- 
ing of Nehemiah’s prophecies, summoned him to 
Abydos. After a long journey Nehemiah arrived. 

interview with Shabbathai was followed by 
dissatisfaction on both sides. Nehemiah, fearful 
of asi^ssination by the Shabbathaians, fled to Con- 
stantinople, where he embraced MuJiamraadanism 
and denounced to the authorities the treasonable 
intentiohs of hw rival. Removed to Adrianople, 


Shabbathai at length reaiiiicd the critical position 
in which he was ^aced. Hoping thereby to save 
his life, he also embraced Muhammaclauism, and 
was followed in this course by his wife and some 
of his adherents. The Sultan was much pleased 
at this act and appointed the pretender one of his 
doorkeepers, Shabbathai, in order to retain Iiis 
hold upon the J ews, announced ; ‘ God has made 
me an Ishmaelite ; He commanded, and it was 
done. The ninth day of my regeneration,’ His 
apostasy, despite the loyalty to him of many 
of his adherents, shattered his influence in Jewry, 
and hosts of Jews, their eyes at length opened 
by the last act of their prophet, repented bitterly 
of their support of the movement. For a time, 
in consequence of the schism caused by Shab- 
bathai’s apostasy, Turkish Jewry was in great 
danger of extermination, the fear of wholesale 
conversions to Muhammadanism being accom- 
panied by that of the massacre of those who 
refused to follow Shabbathai’s example. Power- 
ful influences, however, warded oii the latter 
danger. 

Snabbathai seems never to have abandoned his 
Messianic claims. He managed to found a Judseo- 
Muhammadan sect of believers, the Donmeh, who 
have survived, especially in S^onica, to the present 
day. After a time he fell into disgrace, was 
deprived of his office, and banished to Dulcigno, 
where he died, it is believed in 1676, leaving 
behind him a controversy which long continued 
in Israel. The Ddnmeh are in a sense crypto- 
Jews, inasmuch as, while outwardly conforming 
to Muhammadanism, they practise certain Jewish 
or debased Jewish rites in secret. There is, how- 
ever, in practice little secrecy concerning their 
difference from the Muhammadans, from whom, 
although they mix in commerce, socially they keep 
carefully aloof. 

Shabbathai was succeeded by quite a shpal of 
petty Messiahs. The first of the line was Jacob 
Querido, or Jacob §ebi, who was the real founder 
of the sect of Dbnineli. He was in reality the 
brother of Shabbathai’s fourth wife, who for her 
own purposes pretended that he was her son by 
the Messiah. Querido’s principal doctrine was 
that the redemption could not come about until 
the world was either entirely good or entirely 
wicked, and, as the latter state was. by far the 
easier of attainment, he preached and practised 
licentiousness in order that the day of the mil- 
lennium might dawn. Querido died at the end 
of the 17th cent., and was succeeded in due course 
by his son Berehiah (c. 1695-1740). Other Shab- 
bathaian Messiahs who flourished at this period 
were Miguel (Abraham) Cardoso (1630-1706), 
a Marrano, Mordecai Mokiab (c. 1650-1729) of 
Eisenstadt, L6bele Prossnitz (t c. 1750), and 
Judah IJasid. These were all, more ox less, pro- 
phets of Shabbathai so long as he survived, and 
they endeavoured to step into his place -when he 
died. Mokiab flourished and preached in Italy 
and Poland. Prossnitz 'was of tne class of clum^ 
conjurers ; nevertheless he attracted many ad- 
herents in Austria and Germany. !l5asid, who 
was a leader of the sect of Ifastdnim, ‘ the Ultra- 
holy,’ traversed Europe at the head of a consider- 
able following whom he led to Jerusalem. He 
died, however,, immediately after his arrival in 
that city, and with his disappearance his followers 
were left leaderless and destitute. 

The last of the most prominent of the successors 
of Shabbathai was Jacob Frank (1726-91). He 
was born in Podolia, where his first occupation 
was that of distiller. His original name was 
Jankiev Lejbovicz, but he obtained the new 
surname of Frank from the subjects of the Sultan : 
in whose midst he sojourned Lot a long time. An, 
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undisguised charlatan and an apostate from more 
than one faith, he pursued a career of unceasing war- 
fare against Kabbinical Judaism, and in the peculiar 
views to which he gave expression he described 
himself as the re-incamation of all the prophets 
and Messiahs who had preceded him. In Turkey 
he obtained considerable renown on account of his 
kabbalistic learning, and on the return to his birth- 
place the remnants of the Shabbathaian party, who 
were known as Zoharites, appointed him their pro- 
phet. The Talmudists, however, disapproved most 
vehemently and forcibly of his teachings, which 
were leading directly to the destruction of Judaism 
and of morfidity in Poland. Frank and the Frank- 
istswere excommunicated, but they found a power- 
ful friend in the bishop of Kamenetz, whom they 
ingratiated by pretended points of strong resem- 
blance between their Mth— which was bitterly 
opposed to Kabbinic Judaism— and Christianity. 
With his assistance the tables were turned, and 
for a time the upper hand was gained over the 
orthodox element in Jewry. With the death of 
the bishop, however, anotner change came over 
the fortunes of the parties. The position of the 
Frankists became precarious, and in order to 
secure the safety of fiis followers Frank instructed 
them to accept baptism, he himself setting the 
example. Conversions to Christianity followed on 
a considerable scale ; but, when the converts were 
discovered to be leading double lives, and, while 
outwardly Christians, to be following Jewish prac- 
tices in secret, the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities was directed towards them. Frank 
was himself arrested in 1760 on a charge of heresy 
and imprisoned in the castle of Czentschow, where 
he remained for thirteen years. This imprison- 
ment did not by any means put an end to his 
movement or his teachings, and his prison became 
a centre for the promulgation of nis doctrines. 
The invasion of the Kussians in 1772 led to his 
liberation, and he was then free to make^ a 
triumphal progress through Poland, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. He lived in state untu his death 
in 1791, latterly as the Baron of Offenbach, in 
various continental capitals, always with an im- 
mense retinue and a vast treasure, derived from 
Ills infatuated adherents, at liis command. His 
later history, however, hardly belongs to the 
annals of Jewry, for his influence on Judaism 
had ceased long before his death. His followers, 
the Frankists, although for a time they kept 
themselves apart as pseudo- Jews of a peculiar 
description, were ultimately absorbed into the 
population in whose midst they lived. 

Frank was the last of the series of pseudo- 
Messiahs to be accepted seriously by any consider- 
able section of Jewry, but there is one other who 
deserves mention, before the catalogue of these 
actors on the world’s stage is brought to a close. 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-47) differed con- 
siderably from most of his predecessors in the r61e 
in which he also essayed to live. With most, if 
not all, of them there was a spirit of charlatanry 
manifest. Not even Luzzatto’s most determined 
enemy could sincerely suggest any such charge 
against him. One might almost say that he was 
merely a victim of his own delusions; his prede- 
cessors for the most part found the victims of their 
delusions outside of themselves. Luzzatto, the 
cultured son of wealthy Italian Jewish parents, 
was a poet by nature as well as by profession. 
Early in life, however, he fell under the influence 
of the kabbalists and the Zdhar, and soon the 
mysteries oi this literature took complete posses- 
sion of him and he , firmly . beHeved himself to he 
divinely inspired. He even went so far as to 
create imfidded a second and by the work of 

hU own hands and mind he was comvittced of ids 


divine mission. A circle of young devotees soon 
settled round him, and his fame began to spread 
to the confines of Jewry. The leaders of orthodox 
Judaism in Germany were scandalized and, after 
some difficulty, brought pressure to bear upon the 
newly arisen prophet to undertake to refrain from 
teaching, by means of eitlier the spoken or the 
written word, the new doctrines. Luzzatto gave 
the desired promise, but was unable to observe it 
for very long, and, when he once more reverted 
to the forbidden studies, he was excommunicated 
by the board of Ilabbis of Venice. Ultimately 
Luzzatto wandered to Palestine, where he died of 
plague shortly after his arrival. 

Literatorb.— On the general subject of pseudo-Messiahs rela- 
tively little has been written. The principal references to tbe 
subject are to be found scattered in works on post-Biblical 
Jewish history. JE x. contains a general r4sum6 of the subject 
with supplementary articles in other volumes dealing’ with 
individual pretenders to the Messiahship. Pseudo-Messiahs in 
ffeneml are also dealt with by Joannes a Lent, in Schediama 
historico'philologicwm de Judo&orum Pmido-Mes^is, Herborn, 
1697 ; M. Gaster, in Jewish Ohronide^ Feb. 11 and March 11, 
1898; and A. M. Hyamson, Gentleman's Magazin^ coxc. 
[1901] 79-89. For the individual pseudo-Messiahs, H. Graetsr, 
Gesohichte derJuden, Leipzig:, 1868-78, Eng. tr., London, 1891- 
92, should be consulted. T n addition, for Theudas see Josephus, 
ilnt. XX. v. 1; Eusebius, EE ii. 2, and E. Schiirer, EJP i. 
il. 168. For Dositbeus see S. Krauss, in UEJ xlii. [1901] 27-42 ; 
A. Biichler, ib. 220-231, and xliii. [1901] 50-71 ; D. Oppenheim, 
in Magazin fii/r die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, i. [1874] 68 ; 
S. Krauss, Griech. und latein, Lehnworter in Talmud^ etc., ii. 
[Berlin, 1898] 192 ; J. W. Nntt, Fragments of a Samaritan 
Targuniy London, 1874, pp. 47-62; E. Renan, Bistoire des 
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K. Kohler, in AJTh xv. [1911] 404-486. For Bar Kokhba see 
Eusebius, EE iv. 6; Dio Cassius, Eist. Rom. Ixix. 12-14; 
Schfirer, EJP l iu 267 ff. ; Ars&ne Darmesteter, in REJ i. 
[1880] 42flf. ; and J. Derenbourg:, ‘(Juelques Notes sur la 
^erre de Bar Kozeba,’ in Mdanges de VEcoU des hautes etudeSy 
Paris, 1878. For Isaac ben Ya*l.cub of Isfahan see A. I. Silvestre 
de Sacy, Chrestomatkie arahe^ Paris, 1826, i. 807. For David 
Alroy see The Itinerai'y of Benjamin of Tudela^ ed. M. N. 
Adiler, London, 1907, pp. 77-81; A Neubauer, Medimal 
Jewish ChronicleSy Oxford, 1887-96; D. Kaufmann, in REJ 
xviL [1888] 304; A. Neubauer, ib. iv. [1882] 188-191. For 
Abraham ben Samuel Abulafla see M. H. Landauer, in Litera- 
turbUtt des Orients ^ 1845, p. SSI if. ; A. Jellinek, Beitrdge zur 
Gesohiohte der Kabbalhy Leipzig, 1862, pt. ii., and Philoso^Me 
und Kabbala, do. 1864 ; Phihp Bloch, Gesohiohte.der Entwicke^ 
lung der Kabbala^ Trfeves, 1894, p. 46 ff.; H. Vogelstein and 
P. Rieger, Gesekimte der Juden m Romy Berlin, 1896, i. 247 ff. 
For Moses Botarel see A. Jellinek, ‘ Biogwphische Skizzen,* in 
Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, p. 187 1 ; M. Steinschneioer, 
Judisclie Literaiury Frankfort a. M., 1893, pp. 110-128. For 
David Reubeni and Solomon Molkho see E. N, Adler, Auto de 
Fd and Jeio, London, 1908, che. v. and vi., and Assets the 
Sebrew GeniuSy ed. L. Simon, do. 1910, p.^xxiiff. ; A. Neubauer, 
Mediceval Jewish QhrcnieleSy ii. ; D. Kaufmann, in REJ 
XXX. [18951 304-307, xxxiv. [1897] 121-127, x. [1885] 288 ; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom\ and S. 
Schechter, Studies in Judaismy ii., London, 1908, p. 222 ff. 
For Isaac Luria see Steiaschneiaer, Jud. Lit. p. 456 ; C. D. 
Ginsburg, The Kabhalaky London, 1865, p. 134; Schechter, 
Sttidies in Judaism, ii. ; and E. J. Worman, in REJ Iviii. 

& 281f. For Hay^m Vital Calabrese see Schechter, 
r in Judaism, iL For Shabhathai Sebl and Samuel 
Prime see Abraham Danom in REJ xxxvii, [1898] 103-110 and 
Iviii. [1909] 270-291; W, Briill, ‘Sabhatbai Zebi und seine 
AnhSnger,’ in PopuidnoissenschoJUiehe Monatshefle, xii. [1892] 
^ 26, 80; E. Finkel, in Ost und West, v. [1906] 61 ff. ; Lud'sidg 
Geiger, * Deutsche Schriften uher Sabbatai Zebi,’ in Zeitsehrift 
derGesehiekte der Juden in Deutschland, v. [1892] 100-106 ; M. 
Horschetzky, * Sabbathy Zwy, eine biogi'aphische Skizze,* in 
AUgemeine Zeitung des Judentkums, ii. [1838] 520 ff.; The 
Restauration of the Jewes, London, 1665 ; Several New Letters 
oonemving the Jews. do. 1666 ; A New Letter concerning the 
Jews, do. 1066, The Eistory of the three late famous Xmpomrs, 
do. 1666 ; D. Kaufmann, in REJ xxxiv. [1897] 306-4J08, and in 
AUgemeiiu Zeitung des Judentkums, IxiL [1898] 864; A. 
Epstein, in REJ xxvi. [1893] 209-219 ; David de Gunzbomig, 
lb. xxvii. [1898] 144 f . ; A. Freimann, Sammelbmd kleiner 
Sohritten Uher Sabbathai Zebi und seine Anhdnger, Berlin, ' 
1912. For the Donmeb see also A. Danon, REJ xxxv. [1897] 
264-281, in AUgemeine Zeitung des Judmthwms, Ii. flSST] 538 ff., 
and in Actes du omibtne eongris des orientali8tes, PsjAB, 1898, 
iii. 57; H. Graetz, ‘Deberbleibsd der Sabbat. Sekte in Salon- 
ichi,’ in Eonatssmrift, xxxiii. [1883] 49 ff.; Paul Rycaut, 
The Eistorg of the Turkish Empire fkm the 7ear^ 16SS to the 
Year 1677 containing' the Reigns of the three last Enyoerours 
. . London, 1687 ; J. T. Bendt, *Die Donmes oder Mamin in 
Salonichi,’ in AusmM, bd. [1888] 1S6-190 and 206-209, and 
Revue desEtxlesAte VAUiarwe ism^e, v. [1905] 289-323. For 
Cardoso see M. Gaster, Eistory of the Ancient Sym- 
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goguCi London, 1001, p. 100 ff. ; and M. Mortara, in REJ xit. 
[1886] 301 fP. For ■T-f'cb Frrink sc'‘ H. Graeta, Frank und die 
Frankisten, Bresl.i'i. A. Tneiner, Vetera Monumenta 

Polonim ... ex il\s ['■' ColUeta^ iv. [Leipzig, 

1864] 168-165. For '.".zvatTo ?£■■? F.“aii^ Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. 
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METALS AND MINERALS.—i. Metals.— 
Fire and metallurgy may be regarded as the two 
main bases of material culture. The results of 
the modern applications of steam and electricity 
have been described as * puny and insignificant 
when compared with those which followed the dis- 
covery of metals by the men of the stone age ’ ; ^ 
and with the finding of the art of extracting metal 
from ore ‘human culture was revolutionised.’^ 
Possibly the first attempts at utilizing metals were 
made by applying a modification of hammer-work 
on stone to fragments of surface-ore. Copper and 
its alloys, especially a native bronze, would natur- 
ally be observed first ; but the usual order of dis- 
covery— copper, bronze, irbn— is not absolute ; the 
order varied in difierent regions. For instance, it 
is unlikely that the West and Central Africans 
found any metal earlier than iron, which is so 
abundant in their country. 

Observing the importance to humanity of the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of metallurgy, 
j)hilosophers have inclined to attribute them to 
some remarkable cause. Lucretius, e.g., imagined 
a mighty conflagration ; this, in consuming forests 
covering metalliferous ground, would reduce the 
outcropping ore to a metallic state.® But, with 
the discovery of fire- making, there are many possi- 
bilities, and various lines of discovery may have 
converged. Gowland suggests that the origin of 
metallurgy is to he found in the camp-fires of the 
Neolithic age.^ When these were made on metal- 
liferous soil, the lumps of metal melted out would 
at once attract the attention of a stone-working 
people, and the blows of the stone hammer on the 
hot and malleable mass would indicate its possibili- 
ties. The camp-fire may thus be regarded as the 
prototype of tiie most elaborate modem furnaces.® 

Naturally, a feeling of the importance of metals, 
and a primitive appreciation of the ‘marvels of 
science’ in connexion with the working of them 
and of their mechanical capability, reacted upon 
early man with the results usually found when 
superstition meditates on critical things. The 
befiy of beliefs about metals and, in a less degree, 
minerals is enormous, but reducible to a few simple 
types which are found everywhere and survive in 
peasant psychology to this day. Special properties 
of this or that metal or mineral are taken into ac- 
count, and cultural reactions of all lands modify the 
various beliefs and usages. These may be typically 
exemplified without unnecessary multiplication. 

In common with all skilled crafts in early cul- 
ture, the miner and the worker in metal are re- 
garded with wonder, and often with its entailed 
superstitious feelings. 

Among the Eangala of the Upper Congo no one is allowed to 
step over a smith’s fire car blow it with his mouth ; such acts 
would pollute the fire and cause bad workmanship. The smith 
is supposed to use witchcraft in order to perform his smithing 
weU. Neighbouring peoples simply regard the smith with 
respeot.6 Some African smiths form sacred gilds ; the mythical 
Wayland Smith of Scandinavian lore is- a natural deification, as 
is part at least of the figure of the Greek Hephaistos. 

1 W. Gowland, * Copper and its Alloys in Pr^storio Times.* 
jTA/'xxxvi. [1906] 16. 
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The usual tabus and animistic beliefs are attached 
to the working of metals, to mining, and to the ore 
and metal themselves. 

The tin-miners of Malaysia have a remarkable code of tabus 
and body of superstitious ideas, but they are outnumbered by 
the Chinese workers, who, however, as will be seen, ha^-e a 
similar faith. The ore is supposed not only to be alive but to 
grow, to be able to move from place to place, to reproduce 
itself, and to have special likes or affinities for certain people 
and things, and vice versa. ‘ Hence it is advisable to treat tin- 
ore with a certain amount of respect, to consult its convenience, 
and what is, perhaps, more cui’ious, to conduct the business of 
mining in such a way that the tin-ore may, as it were, be 
obteined without its own knowledge,’! Of the tabued acts 
observed by the miners, the chief are that no living creature 
may be killed in the mine ; that the sarong may not be put on ; 
that shoes may not be worn, or an umbrella used. Numerous 
charms are employed by the ‘mining wizards* for the purpose 
of clearing away evil spirits and to induce the ore snow 
itself. 2 The Malay pawangs (‘medicine-men’), or mining 
wizards, used to enjoy * an extraordinarjr reputation, some of 
them being credited with the power of bringing ore to a place 
where it was known that no ore existed, ... to possess the 
power of sterilising such ore as existed, and of turning it into 
mere grains of sand.* No one but him was allowed to wear a 
black coat at the mine. He used a special language (jbahdsa 
parUang^ ‘ tabu language ’) for his professional duties, and he 
had ‘a wonderful “ nose ” for tin.* ^ Sometimes each separate 
grain of ore was credited with personality.4 It was believed 
that rin could * announce its presence by a peculiar noise heard 
in the stillness of night.* o Sometimes the personality of the 
rin is described as a buffalo, in which shape it makes its way 
underground, B this being perhaps a sophisticarion of the lode. 

* In Sumatra the spirits of the gold mines are treated with as 
much deference as the spirits of the tin-mines in the Malay 
Peninsula. Tin, Ivory, and the like, may not be brought by 
the miners to the scene of their operations, for at the scent of 
such things the spirits of the mine would cause the gold to 
vanish. ... In some cases, for example in removing the grains 
of the gold, a deep silence must be observed ; no commands 
may be given or questions asked, probably because the re- 
moval of the precious metal is regarded as a theft which the 
I spirits would punish if they caught the thieves in the act. 
Certainly the Dj-^aks believe that gold has a soul which seeks to 
avenge itself on men who dig the precious metal.* 7 
In Manipur the iron-ore deposits are under the protection of 
an umang lai (* forest god ’), who is propitiated before the iron 
is worked.8 He capriciously moves the iron about. His 
symbol is a piece of iron a few inches square. The lai-harauba 
(‘ pleasing the god’) is an annual festival. ‘The first thing tos 
be done is to bring the lai into a state of activity. Ordinarily 
speaking he is supposed to remain inert, unless offended in any 
waj.* He ‘particularly affects two plants called Leisang 
Leirel and Langthei, and when he is about to be pleased the 
Leirangba, a specially selected official, has to fetch them.* 
The plants are placed in the house of the lai^ and then taken In 
a brass vessel by an old lady to the river. She wades about, 
suddenly stumbles, and then emerges with a vessel full of 
water. The god has now come.9 A procession with music is 
made to the lai-pharn (‘ god’s place *), where his images (the 
pieces of iron) are set out. By them is placed the vessel, and a 
serrice of prayer and praise is celebrated, after the lighting of a 
sacred fire for the sacrifice. The god’s servants or priestesses are 
two old women, termed maibiSf who are often inspired by him 
and babble incoherently. If a man is similarly possessed by the 
^od, he is known as maiba and during the cereinoiiies wears the 
dress of a maibi. Dramatic performances end the list of events.!® 
The last example is a perfect one for showing the 
development of an organized cult around a metal 
and the processes of its acquisition. There is some 
vagueness, which is worth noting, as to whether 
the metal itself is personified. As for its being 
deified, this is hardly to be inferred here or else- 
where. 

The god appears to be rather the owner of the 
site, resemblmg the Hebrew Baals. 

The Malay's regarded gold in a similar way. The gold 
‘ spirit * is ‘ believed to be under the care and in the gift of a 
dma, or god.* It has the form of a golden roe-deer.!! The 
theriomorphism is analogous to that of tin. 

The same ideas are found at the other side of the 
world. 

Gold was regarded by flie Oentral- Americans as possessed of 
‘divine qualities,’ and it was gathered in fasting and penance.!^ 

! W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 260, 269 f., 
quoting A. Hale, in JR AS xvi. [1886] 303-320. 
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An interesting detail with regard to the person- 
ality of metals is supplied by Malay superstition. 
The Malays believe that so long as gold is in the 
earth it has a soul. When the gold is taken by 
man, the soul flies away.^ The idea is parallel to 
those found in agricultural lore ; presumably the 
com -spirit leaves John Barleycorn when he is 
ground, if not when he is reaped. The idea is 
elaborated in Celebes, on the principle that the 
soul may be retained and will assist the usefulness 
of the implements when made. 

Among the Alfoers of Celebes iron-working is a prominent 
industry. Iron is credited with a soul, which is apt to desert 
the metal under the hammer. Eveiy smithy, therefore, in- 
cludes a bundle of lamoa (‘ gods’).* consisting of wooden imita- 
tions of iron implements, and in this the soul of the iron resides. 

* “ If we did not hang the lamoa over the anvil, the iron would 
flow away and be unworkable on account of the absence of 
the soul.' 2 

This is an interesting application of the principle 
of the external soul. 

The Chinese in their elaborate animism have not neglected 
metals. They consider metals and ores when in the ground to- 
possess a shen (‘ soul *) of animal or human shape, and this 
figure is either the mineral or a spirit guarding it. * Gold, jade, 
and pearls , . . are the tsin^ of Heaven and Earth.' 3 

A particular development is towards the Scandinavian idea of 
gnomes. The Chinese have tales of silver men and of * women 
m white' ; when they were attacked and knocked down, they 
disappeared, and silver mines were found on the spot.^ 

The same kind of analogy connects various metals 
with various things, according to colour or other 
properties. The Greeks of to-day call jaundice 
‘ the golden disease,’ and heal it on the homoeo- 
pathic principle with a decoction from an English 
sovereign, English gold being the best.® 

One or two examj^es of the miscellaneous wonder- 
lore which has gathered round metals may be 
cited. 

Fem-seed, itself a mythical vegetable gold-dust, guides to 
hidden treasures.® A Malay recipe for turning brass into gold 
is to kill a wild pig, and sew up in it a quantity of 'scrap ’ 
brass; then pile timber over it, and burn it; when grass has 
grown over the remains, 'dig up the gold.' 1 Paracelsus made 
a magic ring of a mixture of all metals joined under certain 
constellations,® and Van Helmont concocted a ring of magic 
metal which cured disease.^ An obvious connexion is practi- 
cally universal between gold and tim sun, silver and the morn. 
Silver is the lunar metal : s:(i:-ce peasants like to ijavc s:’.\ or in 
their pockets when thft>' eise t::.'! r-v\v utoon, and uo turn i: for 
luck, i.e. doubling.io T:iion.;!iou: the world inagr.j-ic iron and 
ore have excited wonder. 

The relative value of the familiar metals is the 
same in superstition and ordinary usage. It is 
interesting to note that the Hindus regarded alloys 
as impure, and never used them for religious pur- 
poses. Here may be detected the notion of mix- 
ture, adulteration, as a component of the idea of 
impurity. Another popular division of metals is 
into * precious ’ aiid *1base.’ The Chinese consider 
gold * the most genuine matter.’ In all the analo- 
gous estimates found in every age it would seem 
that sesthetie ideas supersede economic. Clearly 
the sesthetic value of gold and silver rather than 
their importance as ouirency is to the fore, and 
either view preponderates over the mechanical 
importance of iron. 

A similar predilection is shown in the genealo- 
gies of the metals. 

Manu said that gold and silver arose from the union of 
water and fire, is in Chinese philosophy tin ‘ is produced by tbe 
influence of the feminine principle in nature, being classed 

I A. C. Kruijt, JETef Animisme in den indisehen Archipel^ The 
Hague, 1906, p. 164. 
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between silver and lead. The metal arsenic generates itself in 
two hundred years and after another two hundred years is con- 
verted into tin. Tin, being a product of the feminine principle, 
has tender qualities. When it is submitted to the influence of the 
masculine principle, it is converted into silver. It is sometimes 
found that wine kept in tin vessels has a poisonous action on 
man, which proves that the arsenic had not been completely 
transformed into tin.’l 

This notion of transmutation of metals is a curi- 
ous parallel to modern discoveries of the degenera- 
tion of radium into a series of filial metals. The 
search of the alchemists for the philosopher’s stone 
included a similar hypothesis. 

According to the Pahlavi BundahiSn, gold, silver, iron, brass, 
tin, lead, quicksilver, and adamant arose from the various 
members of the dead Gayomart: ; and ‘ on account of the per* 
fection ot gold it is produced from the life and seed.’ 2 The 
Pahlavi Sdyast td-Sdyast speaks (xv. 16) of the duty of * pro- 
pitiating’ melted metal, i.e, practising ‘ habits of the heart so 
unsuUied and pure that, when they shall drop melted metal 
upon it, it does not burn.' But the ordeal slays a sinner. 
Metal, ^ecially gold and silver, is a * coxmterparb of Shat* 
vairo himself in the world.'S From the divided body of Indra, 
according to the Satapatha Brdhmav^a, metals arose, as well as 
all kinds of substances and living creatures ; e.g. from his navel 
came lead.4 The five elements in Chinese natural philosophy 
are water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. Wood produces fire, 
fire earth, earth metals, metals water, and water wood.& The 
idea of animal souls for metals already referred to has probably 
no cosmological intention. 

In the multitudinous superstitions relative to 
the protective, curative, or dangerous properties of 
metals or metallic implements, the analogy of their 
relative value and efficiency — e,g., between gold 
and steel— seems to predominate. The Satapatha 
Brdhmana lays down that the slaughteiing-knife 
for the horse should be of gold, that for the ^ary- 
ahgyas of copper, and that for the other sacri- 
fices to Prajapati of iron. Gold is a symbol of 
the nobility, copper of heralds, messengers, and 
the like, iron of the i>easantry.® The intrinsic 
value of gold, its brilliance, analogous to fire and 
the sun, connect it with vitality. Hence its extra- 
ordinary popularity as a panacea to this day among 
the Chinese, in the form of leaf, dust, decoction, or 
grease. It is placed in the mouth of the dead to 
assist revivification and to delay decomposition.'^ 
The Chinese also put mercury in coffins in order to 
preserve the body.® With no knowledge of em- 
balming they endeavour to insulate, as it were, the 
coffin against decay. The use of quicksilver may 
be refeiTed to the analogy between a moving and 
apparently living metal of worth and organic life. 
British folklore advises rubbing ringworm with 
silver.® 

Metals, in virtue of their various properties, are 
used both as medicines and as amulets, in either 
case dependent on magical notions. The Burmese 
believe that the wearing of silver and gold is 
itself protective, and base metals may be used in 
default of precious. Lumps of gold are worn under 
the skin to secure invulnerability. There is a com- 
mon practice of covering amulets with gold-leaf to 
add to their efficacy.^ For a person to wear some- 
thing, as if a part of himself, which has a value of 
its own, adds to his own value and resisting power. 
On the same line of reasoning, metals of worth are 
the more useful in warding off ghostly enemies. 
In European as in Semitic folklore, the most effi- 
caciops pullet against a witch is one of silver, or a 
crooked sixpence ; ^ but all metals have efficacy in 
this direction. 

The property of resistance is common to most 
metals ; the precious metals possess the further 

E roperties of beauty and value. The strength and 
ardness of iron make it a favourite charm. 
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To keep off evil spirits, mourners in India carry a piece of 
iron— a key or a knife or any iron object. In Scotland after a 
death a piece of iron was placed in all the provisions in the 
house * to prevent death from entering them,’ and similar cus- 
toms ol^tain in Ceylon and Morocco,^ * When Scotch fisher- 
men were at sea, and one of them happened to take the name 
of God ill vain, the first man who heard him called out **Oauld 
aim,” at wliich every man of the orewjgrasped the nearest bit 
of iron and held it between his hands.’ 2 To this day in ports 
of Scotland there survives a queer superstition about * pigs ’ 
and ‘ iron.’ It is unlucky to utter the words ‘ sow,’ ‘ swine,* or 

* pig * when fishing ; u if you hear a man do so, you must shout 
‘ Cold iron.* 

It is a more coincidence that in modern medicine 
iron is used as a tonic and that in early culture its 

* strength * was absorbed by men. 

The people of Nias wear iron arm-rings to keep off evil 
^irits or witchcraft ; and they place iron oy the side of sleep- 
ing infants for the same purpose. In Sarawak biting a piece of 
iron is a similar protection. The Torajas believe that iron 
strengthens one’s soul, and bold ceremonies at smithies for this 
purpose. The people of Halmahera drink water in which iron 
has been dipped.-* In Surinam iron arm-rings are supposed to 
strengthen the wearer. s 

Several Malay sultans have in their regalia a sacred lump of 
iron, ‘a piece of old scrap-iron with supernatural powers.’ 8 
Long iron nails are used by the Malays to protect new-born 
infants, betel-nut scissors to drive away evil spirits from the 
dead, and a sword is put in a strans^ nver before a man wiU 
drink of it. When eating aJione in the forest a man will sit on 
his sword, not only to drive away evil but to ‘ confirm’ himself. 
Such iron implements are called * representatives of iron.’ 7 
Scraps of iron are used in oiiUiments for curing the sick.S 

The supernatural power of a sharp instrument 
is, of course, to be added in many cases to the 
intrinsic power of iron and steel as such. 

Lead appears but rarely in superstition. The 
Atharvaveda speaks^ of a charm against demons 
and sorcerers by means of lead. Here, as in 
inedifeval Europe and classical antiquity, the soft- 
ness and malleability of the metal, and perhaps 
its weight, were possibly connected with ideas of 
image-making, for which it is as convenient as 
wax. The practice of injuring a person by damag- 
ing his image or effigy is world- wide. Curses in- 
scribed on leaden tablets were common objects of 
Greek and Homan snperstition ; a leaden arrow, 
in classical belief, destroyed love.^® 

The virtues of metal may be enhanced, as is 
seen in the last-cited cases, by the form and pur- 
pose of the manufactured article. The ring has 
the additional advantage of enclosing and keeping 
safe ; the coin has the further values of currency 
and of the personality whose head is stamped on 
tlie obverse. British folklore adapted the royal 
‘ touch * for King’s Evil by using crown-pieces 
bearing the head of King Charles i. Sufferers 
from paralysis or rheumatism collected coppers 
from tne charitable at the church-door, and these 
were commuted into silver rings which were worn 
to cure the infirmity. 

The acoustic properties of metals have also been 
important in popular religion. 

‘The idea that the sound of brass or iron has power to put 
spirits to flight prevailed also in classical antiquity, from which 
it may have been inherited by mediioval Ohristianitj'.’ *3 

In the Far East the virtues of the gong as a 
reseller of evil are well known. Brass is con- 
sidered by . the Chinese the most effective metal 
for repelling demons ; the sound of a brass instru- 
ment is the most terrifying. 

A remarkable set of beliefs and practices has a 
strong tabu against the use of iron and the substi- 
tution of other metals or substoces, previously 

3 PNQ iii. [1886] 60 ,* W. Gregor, .Folk-lore 0 / the Nwtk-Eaat 
of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 206 ; P(P i. 140 ; F, Liebrechfc, 
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used or not. These rules usually apply to critical 
circumstances and persons. 

Iron was not allowed to toucli the body of the king of Korea. 
The Archon of Platiea was forbidden to touch iron. Tools of 
iron might not be introduced into Greek temples, and the 
Arval Brothers offered an expiatory sacrifice when an iron 
graving-tool was used. Roman priests were not allowed iron 
razors. The hair of the Flamen Dialis might be out only with ~ 
bronze knife. It appears that the Greeks a.-.:!-;:). I ;v,:r 'r.. 
powers to bronze. The Pawnees, Hopis, nto:--, a-.d G;)!-'* 
Coast Negroes retain stone implements for sacred purposes. 
Circumcision is performed with a quartz knife by the Hotten- 
tots and the Ovambo.3 Among the Bamaras blood was cere- 
r*:r,’ ally drawn frcr.i the slayer of a man or a lion, but with a 
flii.; knife.*- Ti.;; cr^iids i-jt the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
•flickie. When making r.ced-fire, the Scots removed all iron 
from their persons. In making the Yule-tide fire-wheel {(davie), 
the hammering must be done with a stone. Similar tabus were 
observed in ancient Palestine and Italy. No iron tool was 
employed in making Hebrew altars or in the building of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Roman Pons Sublicius, a sacred 
bridge, was made and repaired without any use of iron or even 
bronze. Hindus have believed the use of iron for buildings to 
be productive of epidemics.® 

Frazer considers that the tabu against iron in 
ceremonial * perhaps dates from that early time in 
the history of society when iron was still a novelty, 
and as such was viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike.’^ Thus, when iron ploughs were 
introduced in Poland, some bad harvests followed, 
and the farmers reverted to the wooden in^le- 
metits.9 The hypothesis is inconclusive. Iron 
and steel are used in virtue of their death-dealing 
qualities to ward off supernatural (ho d^s than 
physical) evil, and weapons made from them are 
essentially dangerous weapons. Now, ceremonies 
practised at critical seasons or with reference to 
persons or things in a critical and sensitive condi- 
tion call for special treatment with special appa- 
ratus, or at least for peculiar delicacy and care. 
This attitude is quite a sufficient reason for the 
employment of less dangerous tools, such as flint, 
quartz, or the human hand in critical operations, 
and it also sufficiently explains the ceremonial use 
of flint or bronze instead of iron, and particularly 
the use of gold or silver in connexion with very 
sacred persons or things. In Morocco the last 
sheaf of harvest is regarded as an incarnation of 
the baraica of the crop. It may not be cut with a 
sickle of steel or iron, but is plucked with the 
hand. Compare with this the Moroccan custom 
of placing steel and salt underneatli the stack of 
wheat in order to keep off the attacks of znun,^ 
In the first case, steel is evidently too dangerous a 
substance for dealing with the delicate sanctity of 
the Bride of the Fields; in the second, its very 
dangerousness makes it an ideal defence. It is 
quite possible that in certain sacred operations — 
e.g., circumcision and cutting the mistletoe— the 
phenomenon of rust, indicating decay, may also 
nave been a deterrent from the use of iron. This, 
or the general notion of the dangerousness of hard 
metals, may have inspired the Chinese rule that 
metal buttons may not be used on OTave-clothes. 
They would ‘ give trouble to the dead by injuring 
his body while it is decaying in the grave.’ On 
the other hand, the Chineae use gold, jade, and 
mercury to retard the decay and facilitate the 
future revival of the dead. 

1 GS8, pt. iL, rct6oo, p. 227 ; W. E. Qrifl5s, Corea, London, 
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Grinnell, Pawnee JBero Stories, New York, 1SS9, p. 268 ; J. G. 
Bourke, The Snahe Dance of tAe Mogvis of Arizona, London, 
1884, p. 178 f. ; T. Hahn, Tswni-Qoam, oo. 1881, p. 22 ; QBe, pt. ii.. 
Taboo, p. 227. 

3 gM, pt. ii.. Tadm, p. 176. 

. 8 E. S. Hartiand, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 
806 ; 0. F. Q. Cunuaing, In the Hebrides^ do. 1888, p. 226 ; 
1 K 67, Ex 2026 ; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. Ui. 46, v. 24 ; Pliuy, HN 
xxxvi. 100 ; ZA x. [1881] 364. 

4 GR8.pt. fi,, Taboo, p. 280. b fb, p. 232. 

6 E. Westennarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs, etc., in Morocoo, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 25 ff. 

7 De Qroot, i. 64. 
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2, Minerals. — The religious associations of 
minerals in general are fewer and less marked 
than those of metals, except in the case of salt. 
The use, however, of stones of various sorts and 
shapes as fetishes and vehicles of magic is very 
widely spread ; but, as it demands a special study 
(see art. Stones), it is touched upon here only to 
illustrate the general attitude toAvards the mineral 
world. 

Australian medicine-men possess sacred stones full of 
strength, more or less regarded as ‘living spirits.* They 
swallow them or rub their heads with them to acquire their 
virtue. 1 In Melanesia magic and worship are closely connected 
with sacred stones. The stone is not the vui (the spirit) nor is 
the mi in the stone, but there is a ‘connexion.’ The stone is, 
as it were, the ‘outward part’ or ‘ organ’ of the vuit and the 
owner of such a stone is its priest.2 These stones are kept in 
houses in order to bring mana to the inmates. There are 
special stones for promoting the growth of the crops and for 
bringing rain or sunshine. The stone is rubbed with food— e.g'., 
coco-nut— to induce it to act. Food placed on a stone and 
then eaten gives mana to the eater.8 

Both shape aud material are concerned in the 
prestige of sacred stones. 

The Australians are partial to a small round black atone, 
which is easily manipulated ; the medicine-man cures a disease 
by pretending to extract such a stone from the patient’s body .4 
In some tribes every man carried a round black pebble of magic 
power, hiUk\ placing this in contact with anything coming 
from an enemy sent the magic force into his body, procuring 
his death or sickness.^ Eock-crystal, or quartz, is a favourite 
material for these purposes.6 Australian medicine-men used 
bits of rock-crystal for making rain, caring or causing disease, ' 
and poisoning water. To cure disease they would extract a 
piece of rock-crystal, alleging that a hostile sorcerer had placed 
it in the patient’s body. 7 To make rain the sorcerer breaks off 
a piece of rock-crystal and spits it towards the sky.8 White 
quartz is used for this purpose in Queensland. The stones are 
fixed to a stick and plac^ at the bottom of a pool, while in 
some parts a quartz crystal is ground to powder, which is scat- 
tered over the women, who pretend that it is r^n,9 the liquid 
appearance of the crystal possibly suggesting its connexion with 
ram. The Wa-wamba of Oentral Africa anoint a rain-stone and 
place it in water; Mongolians use a bezoar stone.io in the 
Banks’ Islands a round stone, called ‘sunstone’ (mt loa\ Is 
decorated with radiating feathers and hung in a tree to pro- 
duce sunshine.ii In New Guinea a ‘ wind-stone ' is tapped with 
a stick to produce wind. If it were struck heavily, a hurricane 
v.’ould result. The people of Vancouver have a number of 
stones, each representing a particular wind, and the required 
wind is obtained by slightly moving the corresponding stone.12 
Pebbles, being obviously suitable for counting (of. are 

naturally used as representatives of persons; in Seoitish folk- 
ritual at Hallowe’en each member of a family is represented by 
a stone.13 m Greece a black stone is placed on the head to pro- 
duce strength, and people carry stones on their heads while 
jumping over the bonfire. 

The use of crystals of quartz or other mineral 
for ‘seeing’ is world- Avide, and needs no special 
illustration here (see art. Crystal-Gazing). Again 
there is to be noted the analogy between the 
crystal and the liquid stage. 

In the Middle Ages the term ‘bezoar’ covered 
mineral as well as animal concretions,^® One 
variet;^ was the ‘ madfstone,’ curative of madness 
and poisoning. “ The adder-stone was worn to cure 
Avhooping-cough, amber to ward off croup, the 
snake-stone to remove serpent’s poison, the load- 
stone to cure rheumatism, in recent Scottish 
custom.^’ Precious stones particularly have in all 
ages commanded interest by their unique beauty 
or colour, sparkle, or phosphorescence. The 
Greeks Avore * amethysts ’ to prevent intoxication ; 

1 K. L. Parker, The JB'tiahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 35. 

2 E. H. Oodrington, in JAI x. [18813 276. 

3 lb. pp, 27G, 278. 

^ J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, ISSl^^p. 59. 

5L. Fison and A. AV. Howitt, Eamilaroi and Kumai, 
Melbourne, 1S80, p. 261 f. 

6 It is shown as a mystery to boys at initiation (Fison and 
Howitt, p. 283). 

7 E. J. Eyre, Expeditions into Central Australia, Loudon, 
1845, ii, 316, 859. 

« A. lu P. Oameron, hi JAI xiv. [18861 362. 

9W, E. Roth, North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 
Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 167 fl. 

w pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 805. 

31 Oodrington, JAI x. 278. 

13 ORS, pt. i., Ari, i. 322. 

13 Tb. pt, vii., Balder the BeaxUifxtl, i. 230. . . 

1-1Z5.P. 2Uf. 

13 Black, p, 145 ff. Wl5,,pp. 144, 146.' W /&.p..l82. 


agate Avas a panacea of disease ; the bloodstone 
checked bleediig.^ 

The lore of jewels is a subject in itself, but 
mainly built up of fanciful analogy rather than of 
genuine superstition. But the bayaks, among 
others, suggest the same elements oi animism as 
have prevailed in the case of metals, when they 
regard a special form of diamond as ‘ the soul of 
diamonds. ^he other end of the scale there is 

the rnodern English burglar who carries a lump of 
coal in his pocket as a charm, possibly a cliarm for 
invisibility.^ 

The ceremonial use of flint implements for extra- 
ordinary purposes, Avhile steel is used for ordinary, 
has been alluded to above. 

The fine jade of China has attracted to itself 
almost a special cult; it is identified Avith the 
heavens, since all precious substances are from 
the sky. Like gold, it possesses intense vital 
force, or yang. Some jade is of a beautiful azure 
colour — a fact with Avhich its heavenly origin may 
be connected. Chinese folklore has stories of 
jade-Avine floAving from mythical rocks of jade. 
Jade prolongs life, and even produces immorbaliby.^ 
In folk-medicine it was used as a sovereign panacea, 
and administered as a decoction or ointment. 
Jade-water Avas procurable from streams flowing 
by jade rocks, or Avas made with poAvdered jade.® 
In accordance with the idea that death is a pro- 
tracted sleep, the Chinese place in the mouth of 
the dead objects possessing vital energy [yang) to 
facilitate revival and retard decomposition, such 
being jade, jasper, nephrite, and agate. Jade, the 
most precious mineral, being identified with the 
heavens, intensifies the souls, or shen, of those in 
contact with it j and the same was the case with 
gold, sometimes identified with jade.® 

* When the Sovereign fasts, the Jade which he swallows is 
procured by the Manager of the Jade Stores.' 

This Avould accelerate his intercourse with dis- 
embodied shm, the object of his fast,’ There were 
many stones of a luminous variety of jade.® 

The discovery of salt® and its employment in 
food -preparation constitute an epoch as socially 
important as the discovery of metals. Neither has 
been achieved by the Australian natives ; aud 
many metal-using savages are still ignorant of 
salt. But its discovery generally comes early in 
culture, though long subsequent, in most cases, to 
the ^covery of metal. Owing, perhaps, to its 
quasi-medieinal properties, as much as to its effect 
on food stuffs, salt has attracted an extraordinary 
amount of superstitious and religious attention. 
The bond, &.g,, created in Arabic and other customs 
by eating salt together is in the highest degree 
sacred, and may deserve the name of ‘salt- 
communion.’ Very holy obligations Avere ‘cove- 
nants of salt.’ Salt has analogies with blood and 
all ‘strong foods’ ; on another side it has analogies 
with ‘ strong ’ metals like iron. Primitive peoples 
ignorant of salt are supposed to correct its absence 
from their food by driniing fresh blood. 

Harmless superstitions about salt have lasted 
into modern civilization, owing to its having been 
a sort of symbol of food-communion and of the 
common meal. 

In medisBvalism the salt separated the family from the re^ 
tamers in hall.n In Leonardo’s fresco of the Last Supper, 
J udas was to be recognized by the salt-cellar which he had 
overturned ; the detail is visible in the copy by his pupil, Marco 
d’ Oggiono, in the Brera Gallery. 

1 Black, p. 176. 2 Kruijt, Animism, p. 160. 

8 Black, p. 219. ^ De Groofc, i. 275, ^ f. 

5 Ih, Iv. 830. e Ib, i. 269, iv. 828. 

7/6.1.271. 8 76. i. 277 f. 

^ First found in the form of rock-salt and marsh-^t. 

w Nu 1819, 2 Oh 18® ; J. Wsaihausen, Rente arab. JTeidetitum^, 
. Berlin, 1807, pP;. 124, 189 ; -L Benzinger, JE, s.v, ‘ Salt.’ 

, u The Latin kdimm was placed m the centre of the table, 
and rendered it sacred. 
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Salt has been imicli used in sacrifice, indicating 
the analogy between sacred and ordinary meals. 
Mola salsa was offered by the Latins to the lares, 
and salt was sprinkled by Greeks and Latins on 
the head of the sacrificial animal. On the other 
hand, the Kabbi Chia, in theSrd cent., stated that 
in all salt there is some portion of the salt and 
sulpliur of Sodom, which blinds the person whose 
eyes it touches.^ We thus get the two poles 
usually found belonging to sacred substances, 
positive and negative, optimum mA pessimum, 

Salt has been widely used^ in protective and 
curative magic, and the association of ideas may 
be the same as is seen in the word * preserve.’ 

Lao and Siamese women after childbirth washed themselves 
daily with salt and water, salt being a protection against witch- 
craft.2 Moors carry salt in the dark to keep off ghosts, 8 and in 
Teutonic countries it is placed near infants to protect them.^ 
In Morocco it is put in the wheat stack to guard it from znun, 
and is sprinkled on the hand-mill before grinding the corn.^ 
British folk-custom has the charm of carrymg salt withershins 
round a baby before taking it to be baptized. 

Salt is a cure for many sicknesses, and procures 
disenchantment® Like blood and iron, it is a 
favourite medium for the oath ; in early Teutonic 
custom the swearer dipped his- finger in salt, and 
then took the oath.’ 

As with other trades, sacredness has attached to 
salt-mining. 

In Laos salt-miners observe continence and other tabus. 8 In 
ancient Germany salt-working was a sacred business.® The 
peoples of Central America worshipped a ‘goddess,* Huixtoci- 
Iiuatl, of salt, who was believed to have invented the pan- 
process. 10 

Prohibitions against the use of salt are instruc- 
tive for the theory of tabu. Certain professions, 
and persons in certain states, are forbidden to use 
salt, as they are forbidden other critical sub- 
stances. 


Mourners may eat no salt among Hindus, Africans, and other 
peoples. Priests and raedioine-men (as among the Egyptians, 
the Dards, and Central and S. Americans) may eat no salt 
throughout their lives.n The salt-tabu of the Egyptian priest- 
hood is especially emphasized.!® When travelling, the Central 
African might not use salt. If he did, and his wives were not 
behaving well, the salt would act as ‘a corrosive poison. *13 
During; the ceremonies of filrstfruits among the Yuchl Indians 
of California continence and abstinence from salt are ordered,!^ 
as is also the case after a solemn communion with a god by the 
Huicbol Indian8.i8 No salt may be used in cooking the flesh of 
the beast or any food at the Gilyak Bear Festival.is Some 
Dayaks after taking heads may not eat^salt, or touch iron, or 
have intercourse wnth women. Boganda fishermen have the 
same combined tabu.i? In Indian ritual the young student, 
after being brought to his teacher, and the newly-married pair 
must abstain from salted food for three days.i® 

The following is a luminous instance of the 
aetiology of the associations of salt. 

Among the Nyanja-speaking tribes of British Central Africa 
the girl at puberty is sedudea and may eat no salt. After the 
seclusion she is married. On the wedding-night she puts salt 
in the relish which she cooks, and this is set out next morning 
for relatives to rub on themselves, though not if the husband is 
impotent.!® 

On this and similar customs, viz. that women at 
their periods may not put salt in food, lest husband 
and children contract a disease, Frazer says : 


! J. Basnage, JSTise. des Jmfs depuisJisia-Ckrist, The Hague. 
1716—26, iv. 1224. 

® 0. Botikt Temples and JEhphants, London, 1834, p. 260. 

8 A. Leared, Moroeeo and the Moors, London, 1876, p. 275 : 
Black, p. 181. 

4 Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. Stallybrass, London, 

1882-SS, m. 1049. - .r , , 

5 Westermarck, pp. 27, 81, 47. 

8 Bl^k, p. 131. • 7 Grimm, iii. 1049. 

8 GJ58, pt. u., radoo, p. 200. v Grimm, iii. 1047. 

Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p. 288, pt. vn.. Balder the Beaut^, i. 244. 

!i Frazer, Totemism and Sxogcmy, London, 1910, iv, 228-227, 
!2 Pint, de Js. et Osir. yyxii. 

!* J. Macdonald, in J AT xadL [1893] 104. 

Speck, The Yuohi Tndums, Philadelphia 1909, p. 86 f. 
V., 0 / the Com and of ffoj TOd, London, 

1912, ii. 08, .quoting 0. Lumholtz. 

!8 195, quoting L. von Schrenck. 

Oldenburg, pp. 411, 41Sf . 
- the Beautifvi, i. 26 f., quoting E S. 


Abstinence from salt is somehow associated with the idea 
of chastity. ‘Primitive man connects salt with the inter- 
course of the sexes and therefore forbids the use of that 
condiment in a variety of circumstances.’ ! 

A psychological analysis is assisted by the 
Babbinical theo^ of kilayim, the mixture of 
things difiering in species or substance, and by 
the principle underlying the contrast between 
Apoflo and Dionysus in Greek thought. Persons 
in a crisis must be chaste ; the keynote of chastity 
is avoidance of alien influence, of mixture. The 
Apolline ideal is static, that of Dionysus dynamic. 
The votaries of the latter god celebrated orgies 
with consumption of flesh, wine, and blood. The 
principle of the orgy, whether alcoholic, cannibal, 
flesh-eating, or sexual, is distinctly dynamic— a 
stimulation of human energy to the utmost degree. 
Movement and change are among its character- 
istics ; and, in a humble way, salt, as producing 
chemical change, is in the list of dynamic vehicles. 
In connexion with sexual intercourse it is analogous 
to leaven ; there is some idea of the process of 
fermentation, so to say, about the sexual act, as 
well as the expenditure of vital energy in an ultra- 
dynamic process. 

Alum and suljjhur ® are used, but in a far less 
degree, as magical substances. Alum is an 
Egyptian charm against the evil eye,® and both 
are employed in Morocco to protect ploughing 
oxen from the evil eye,^ Cinnabar was used in 
Greek charms for producing invisibility.® 

The use of coloured ochres, chalk, pipeclay, 
gypsum, kaolin, and other earths for decorating 
the body on ceremonial occasions is very widely 
spread in the lower culture. Magical ideas natur- 
ally attach to bituminous deposits and such 
sources of rock-oil as are found in Western Asia. 
Chinese folklore includes magical use of oil.® 

3 , In metaphor. — The metallic and mineral 
world has naturally developed a large literature of 
metaphor. Gold is in the OT a symbol of purity, 
of nobility, and of value, and 'brass’ (= bronze or 
copper) is used in the OT as a symbol of hardness.’ 
Iron connotes strength and seveiity — 'a rod of 
iron,’ *a yoke of iron,’ 'walls of iron,’ 'an iron 
sinew.’® A teacher of the law, said the Rabbis, 
must be as hard as iron. Being also breakable 
into pieces, it is a symbol of the Tdrah with its 
numerous parts.® 

The symbolism of Dn 2 and 7 comparing the 
kingdoms of the world to metals was popular in 
mediaeval literature. 

‘Gold is Babylon ; silver is Media ; copper is Greece ; iron is 
not mentioned either at the time of the First or of the Second 
Temple, since it symbolises Edom (Eome), which had destroyed 
the Temple.’ !® The Iranians had a longer series of ages — gold, 
silver, brass, copper, tin, steel, iron.!! 

Philo elaborated a metallic ^mbolism ; gold is 
wisdom ; copper perception.^® The Sabians associ- 
ated each planet with a metal, of which the statues 
of the planetary god were made ; and in Mithra- 
ism the soul passed through seven gates, each of a 
different metal — lead, t^in, bronze, iron, alloy, 
silver, and gold — and each corresponding to a 
planet as well as to a psychic quality. Hesiod’s 
famous metallic series of the ages of the world 
inspired a considerable literature. The first age, 
which was the best, was goklen ; that in whSsh 

1 GB®, pt. vjL, Balder the Beautiful, i. 28. 

2 0, Gruppe, Griech, MytTiol. und R^igiimsgesch,, Munich, 
1906, p. 889. 

8 E. W. Lane, Modem JBgyptians, London, 1836, i. S28. 

4 Westermarck, p. 16. 8 Thompson, p. Ixvii. 

6 De Groot, i 23. 

7 Job 2$!®, La 41, Is 1312, Dt 2823, Lv 2619, Job 61® 4018, Is 484. 

8 Dt 2848, Pb 2®, 2 Mac 11®, Is 484. 

9 Ta'm. 4u ; Stik. 625 ; S. Krauss, art. * Metals,* in JE. 

19 Erauss, loc. dt. u SBE v. 199 ff. 

12 JDfi Leg. Alleg. (Mangey, i. 25) iii. 4. 

IS Krauss, loo. dt. j J. H. Gladstone, in Nature, April 1898, 
pp. 694-598. 

14 Origen, e. Cels. vi. 22 ; cf. Gruppe, p. 1037. 
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we live is iron.^ The principle behind this is 
aesthetic. 

In Italy Saturn and in Greece Cronus ^was believed to have 
been a king who reigned in heaven or on earth during the 
blissful Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods 
without toil or sorrow, when life was a long round* of festivity, 
and death came -like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by 
none of his sad forerunners, the ailments and infirmities of 

age.* 2 

Litbrature.—To the authorities cited add R. Andree, Die 
Metalle bei den Naturublkem, Leipzig, 1884 ; O. Schrader, 
SwachvergleichuTW und Urgesch.^^ Jena, 1907, ii, 3-99 ; K. B. 
Hofmann, Das Blei bei den ydlhem des Altertums, Berlin, 
1886 ; V. Hehn, Das Salz^^ do. 1901 ; R. Garbe, Die ind. 
Mimralient Leipzig, 1882. A. E. CRAWLEY. 

METAMORPHOSIS. — I. Evidence for the 
belief. — Metamorphosis, transformation, or shape- 
shifting is a power universally believed in at low 
levels of culture. It survives at higher levels, 
especially among the masses, though it is also found 
in myths which are current among the educated or 
where popular belief tends to take the form of 
dogma, as when 17th cent, theologians accepted the 
werwolf superstition as a fact. The evidence for 
this universal belief is copions, and is found in 
myths, legends, and sagas, as well as in poetry from 
all lands ; in folk-tales, of which it is one of the com- 
monest themes or the most important incident, as, 
e.^., in the ‘Transformation Combat’ or the ‘True 
Bride’ cycle;* in existing folk-belief, whether 
among savages or the peasantry ; in the writings 
of modern travellers, explorers, and missionaries, as 
weU as in older literature — Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Hindu, Greek, and Celtic. 

2 . Varieties of metamorphosis.— Metamorphosis 
is asserted of every order of beings and even of in- 
animate things, (a) As far as men are concerned, 
where the belief is current all men do not neces- 
sarily claim the power of transformation, but any 
man will readily admit that others have this power. 
Hence we have beliefs in the existence of distant 
tribes or ^oups possessing the power of transfor- 
mation. Generally those who are credited with 
this power are medicine-men, shamans, sorcerers, 
wizards, and witches. To multiply instances is un- 
necessary ; suffice it to say that, wherever such a 
class of people is found,' shape-sliifting is always 
one of their magical powers. No European peasant 
believes that he can change his form, though his 
savage ancestors did so ; with him the belief sur- 
vives in his firmly-rooted opinion that every witch can 
do so (see Lyoanthropy) . Among certain peoples, 
however, every one is believed to have some con- 
nexion with an animal form. Thus among the 
nations of W. Africa the bush-soul, one of the souls 
which each man possesses, exists in an animal ; in 
Indo^Ghina bne of the souls of a man has the power 
of appealing as a man or as a wer-animal. This 
aspect of the subject is fully discussed under 
Lyoanthropy. 

While metamorphosis into animal form is more 
general, that into tree, plant, or flower is also found 
here and there. Besides this, numerous my ths and 
tales from all parts of the world explain the origin 
of some tree or plant by saying that it sprang from 
the body — the arm, leg, head, or blood of some 
human being. Similarly, men are sometimes held 
to have sprung from plants. Where a tree springs 
from a dead human being the identity of the two is 
obvious, and here the stories may be based on the 
fact that trees often do grow from the barrows of 
the dead. They are supposed to be tenanted by 
the dead man’s spirit or are identified with the man 
himself.^ 

The medicine-man or wizard has also the power 
of transforming others. He may supply them with 

1 Hesiod, W<yrks and Dags, 109-201. 

3 pt. V?., The Sea^oat, p, 863. 

8 J. A, MacOaUoch, Cjpjpp. 169, 164 1 

4 Ib. p. 115 ; G. Alien, Evolution the Idea 0 / Crod* London, 

1897, p. 147 f. ; A. Lang, RUwU, and Religion^ 1. 164 f. 
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magical means to change their form, but more 
usually he himself casts a spell upon them and trans- 
forms them. This is usually done through malice 
—and no incident is commoner in folk-tales than 
this — but it is sometimes meted out as a punish- 
ment, though transformation for this reason is 
generally the act of the gods. In such cases the 
transformation may be for a longer or shorter 
period, but it is often of a permanent character. 

Instances are found at all levels of culture. Classical mytho- 
logy knew many such punishments for impiety. The incident 
enters also into Christian tradition, though it is derived from 
earlier sources. Thus Christ is represented as a tired traveller 
who is refused food or on whom a trick is played by a peasant 
or a Jew, and the result for them is the punishment of trans- 
formation to animal form. In many cases groups of megaliths 
are said to be human beings changed to stone for some act of 
impiety— the idea perhaps originating in the belief that the 
stones embody ghosts of the dead buried beneath them.^ Other 
instances of petrifaction, in some cases also for a punishment, 
are found in all mythologies— Australian, American Indian, 
Greek, Hebrew, etc. The idea of petrifaction may be connected 
with the fact that many rocks bear some resemblance to human 
form.2 In folk-tales the power of petrifying is usually in the 
hands of witch or wizard, and a touch with a wand, binding 
the victim with the witch’s hair, or the repeating of a spell 
suffices. Of. Medusa’s head. 

{b) The power of transformation on the pai't of 
men was reflected back upon the gods in all mytho- 
logies, from the lowest to the highest— Bushman, 
Australian, Polynesian, Peruvian, Celtic, Greek, 
Hindu, Egyptian, etc. There was no limit to the 
forms which they could take, animal or human, in 
order to serve their purposes — to escape danger, to 
benefit men, to carry on amours, and the like. As 
in Egypt, men looked forward to being able to 
assume any form in a future life, like the gods.* 
The gods, too, as has been seen, had the power of 
causing metamorphosis as a punishment to men. 

{€) Demons and supernatural beings of all kinds 
were also believed to have similar powers. The 
jinn of Arabia, the hhuts of India, the devils of 
early and mediaeval Christianity,^ the water-horses 
and other monstrous beings of popular belief, can 
assume any shape to carry out their ends. Often 
the form is that of an attractive girl or youth who 
lures away a human victim to destruction. Ghosts 
of the dead may appear as animals, or project 
themselves into animals temporarily, but there is a 
wide-spread belief in their more permanent assump- 
tion of animal forms (see Animals, vol. i. p. 493*’). 

(d) Animals themselves are sometimes believed 
to be capable of self -transformation. This is true 
of the fox in Japan and China and of the tiger in 
Malaysia (see Lyoanthropy), and the seal and 
similar animals are well known in folk-belief to 
have the power of changing into human shape. 

(e) Inanimate objects may also be changed into 
other forms by magical power. The best instance 
of this occurs in the Transformation Flight group 
of Marchent in which, e.w., a girl escaping with her 
lover throws down small objects which become a 
forest, a mountain, or a lake, and impede the pro- 

g :ess of the pursuer (see MacCulloch, OF, p. 171 ffi). 

xamples of this are found not only in European 
and Asiatic folk-tales, but in Samoan, American 
Indian, and Basuto stories. 

3 . Origin of the belief in metamorphosis.— An 
examination of the enormous mass of evidence for 
the belief in metamorphosis suggests that man's 
idea of personality, or perhaps rather of the forms 
in which personality may lurk, is an exceedingly 
fluid one. There has everywhere been a stage of 
human thought when no clear distinction was 
drawn between man and the rest of the universe, 
between human and animal, between animate and 
1 A. J. Evans, * The BoUrighfc Stones and their Folk-lore,’ FD 
vi.|:i896]6£f. 

2 L. J. B. B^reng-er-F^raud, SuverstUitm ^suroivances, Paris, 
1896, iL 871 ff.: MaoCiUloch, 156 ; A. Lang„.op. cit, i. 

161ff. 

8 E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian. Magii^, London, 1901, p. 2S0f. 

4 L. F. A. Maury, La Magie, Paris, 1860, p. 108 ; cf, 2 do 1P4 
md^oApoeryphaX Acts, passim. 
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inanimate. In this stage of thought animate and 
inanimate are equally believed to be alive j men, 
animals, and things have the same feelings and 
passions, or act and speak in the same manner. Or, 
when the idea of soul or spirit is attained, all are 
equally alive by virtue of the possession of such 
a soul or spirit. Such beliefs in the underlying 
similarity of all things hindered men from having 
a clear notion of personality. It was not fixed and 
unalterable ; it might assume various forms. There 
was thus obtained a practical, working belief that 
men, animals, and spirits or gods, as well as inani- 
mate things, might assume some other form than 
their own from time to time. Hence it is not sur- 

E rising to the savage if what he now sees as a man 
e sees immediately after as an animal or a bush. 
Where the idea of spirit or soul exists, and where it 
is thought that the spirit can leave its containing 
body, nothing is easier than to believe further that 
it can enter for a time into an animal or a tree. 
Other lines of thought also served to support the 
belief in the solidarity of men, animals, ana things, 
and in metamorphosis. Totemism, with its asser- 
tion of the kinship of a human clan and an animal 
or plant species, nas given rise to various myths 
which are rooted in this primitive stratum of 
thought, and in turn have served to deepen it. 
Thus it is sometimes thought that at first ‘all 
animals were as men,’ as the Algonquins say,^ and 
onl^ later took animal form. As the Hareskin 
Indians think, in the beginning men were animals 
and animals were men, but afterwards changed 
their rdles ; or, according to the Zuiiis, all things 
were originally animals, but now men, trees, etc., 
are degenerate animals with souls which can leave 
their bodies. ^ Again, men were once animals 
who became men— a common Polynesian belief.^ 
Where a clan of one totem dislike the animal 
which is the totem of another distant clan, they 
may come to regard the men of that clan as possessed 
of its nature and liable to assume its form, lii all 
such cases, whether totemistic in origin or not, it 
is easy to see that men and animals might be sup- 
posed to revert temporarily to the ofiier forms 
which once were theirs. 

It is also possible that an analogy between the 
habits of certain animals and those of human beings, 
in life or after death, may have aided the belief in 
metamorphosis. Thus, where ghosts of men are 
believed to return to the house in which they lived 
and which is also the haunt of such animals as 
snakes or rats, it is easy to Imagine that these 
are forms of the dead man. This is the case in 
Zulnland with the snake. Night-roaining animals 
like the eat, tiger, or wolf might be identified, as 
they were, with witches, who also roamed in dark- 


Hallucination might be a potent factor in aiding 
the belief. Savages have often declared that they 
have witnessed such a change of shape. The pre- 
conceived idea suggested the hallucination, and it 
in turn gave support to the belief. Or persons to 
whom drugs had been administered might have 
hallhcinations of themselves as animals, as in clas- 
sical and mediaeval instances (see LyoaU'THBOPY, 
§ 2 ). Madness, again, has also had its part to 
play. Its victims, especially where the belief in 
metamorphosis prevails, often ihiitate the cries, 
motions, and actions of animals, and this could 
only serve to establish the belief more securely. 
The wer-wolf sujperstition was largdy moulded out 
of such cases of mania (see LvCAifTi^BOPY, § 3 ). 


1 CX O. Iceland, Alg<ynquin Legends qf Jffew JSngtdnL London, 
18at,p. 109. " * » 

Pe^itot, Tradititnis indiennes du" Canada nord-otUst^ 
1886, p. 275 i. ; F. H. Cushing, ZuM JPalk-Tales, New 
TwIe, 1901, Infcrod. p. ix. ; 

* -Sawioa a Bmdred Years London, 1^4, 

pp. Sp0« • . 


The custom of dressing in an animal skin at sacred 
dances, or before a bear-hunt, or of wearing animal- 
masks in war, would also aid the belief in meta- 
morphosis. The frenzy of the dance would suggest 
self-transformation to the dancer, while the on- 
lookers or the enemv would imagine that they saw 
human animals. There is no doubt also that 
medicine-men have often strengthened the belief 
by exploiting it— e.o,, dressing as an animal, imi- 
tating its howls ana its actions.^ 

In practice the belief in the power of metamorphosis of men 
is generally limited to the medicine-man, sorcerer, etc., who 
transforms his victims usually by a spell, talisman, or potion. 
Self -transformation is caused in many ways, most of them magi- 
cal. Sometimes, however, it is the result of a divine, super- 
natural, or demoniac gift. 

See, for a further discussion and examples, the 
art. Lycanthkopy ; cf. also Transmigeation. 

LiTEEATinEiB. -> A. Lang, Mytht Ritual, and ReUgion^. London, 
1899, i. 118 f., 150 f. iJ. A. MacCulloch, CF, do. 1906, ch. vi., 
‘Transformation’; E. B. Tylor, FC*, do. 1903, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

METAPHYSICS. — It is not easy to give a 
quite satisfactory definition of metaphysics. The 
name throws no real light upon its nature, having 
referred originally merely to the order of some 
Aristotelian treatises ; but it suggests that the 
subject is concerned with topics that can be 
properly dealt with only after the more special 
sciences (which may be taken to include the vital 
sciences as well as the more purely physical ones) 
have been discussed. For the purpose of this 
sketch, it may suffice to state that the subject of 
metaphysics is the most fundamental problems of 
knowledge and reality. It will be convenient to 
divide the treatment of it into three parts ; ( 1 ) the 
general natui-e of knowledge, ( 2 ) the conception of 
reality and its chief applications, and (3) the bear- 
ings of metaphysics on other subjects, especially 
ethics and religion. 

X. Knowledge.— The first thing that has to be 
noticed about Knowledge is the ambiguity of the 
term. ^ It is here employed in a very wide sense ; 
but it is very commonly understood in a narrower 
one. Thus, knowledge is frequently distinguished 
from those modes of apprehension which are called 
sensation, perception, and imagination. It is thus 
confined to those modes of apprehension which 
involve definite thought or conception. Again, it 
is common, especially since the time of Kant, to 
contrast knowledge with belief. It is now custom- 
ary to use the term * cognition * to include all these 
modes of apprehension ; and it is in this extended 
sense that the term is here employed. But even 
cognition ^ is generally distinguished by recent 
psVchologists from otner modes of consciousness, 
which are called feeling, or affection, and willing, 
or conation. There are valid grounds for these 
distinctions, but it is important to remember that, 
so far as we are directly aware of these distinguish- 
able aspects of our consciousness, they are, m the 
widest sense of the word, known or cognized. We 
apprehend pleasantness and unpleasantness and 
the fact of striving just as truly as we apprehend 
sounds or colours, trees or stars, triangles bi? 
systems of philosophy. There are, however, some 
differences in our ways of knowing which it is 
very necessary to bear in mind. The most funda- 
mental are those that have been expressed by the 
terms ‘simple apprehension and judgment,’ ‘im- 
mediacy and mediacy,^ ‘ acquaintance and descrip- 
tion,’ ‘ enjoyment and contemplation,’ ‘experienc- 
ing and experienced.’* It may be well to take 
the last of these first. Whenever there is know- 
ledge of any kind, there is some one who knows 

i See M. Dobrizhoffer, Account of the AMpones, London, 1822, 
il. 77 ; R. M, Dorman, The Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 
Philadelphia, 1881, p. 248 ; cf. Lyoaktbropt, § 3. 

3 These are the antitheses that are specially emphasized by 
G. F. Stout, W, Hamilton, B. Russell, S. Alexander, and 0- 
LIbyd Morgan respectively. 
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and something that is known. Knowledge does 
not exist in but at some particular centre ; 

and that centre is not primari^ aware of itself, 
but of some particular object. Whenever any one 
reflects upon his knowledge, however, he at once 
becomes aware of this double aspect : he realizes 
not only that something is apprehended, but that 
he apprehends it. What exactly Ac is, and what 
the something is that he apprehends, are matters 
for further consideration j but the general fact can 
hardly be disputed. Now, when any one reflects 
further upon his knowledge, and especially when 
by intercourse with his fellowmen he is able to 
compare his own knowledge with that of others, 
he very soon comes to realize that some of the 
things that he apprehends are more closely con- 
nected with his particular way of apprehending 
them than others are. He finds that some things 
are cognized by others in substantially the same 
way in which they are cognized by him. To this 
class belong especially facts relating to number, 
to spatial and temporal order, to the forms of 
objects in space and time, and to the general con- 
ditions imder which such objects occur. Such 
things come to be regarded as being in a special 
sense objective, i.e, as being independent of the 
particular nature of the being by whom they are 
apprehended. Some other things are more open 
to doubt in this respect. There is not the same 
amount of agreement about colours as there is 
about forms ; and there is still more difterence of 
opinion with regard to the extent to which beauty 
and ugliness, agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
are to be ascribed to particular objects that we 
apprehend. Thus "we are led to distinguish some 
01 the things that we know as not specially belong- 
ing to ourselves, but being simply objects that we 
contemplate j and others as being more peculiarly 
our own, things that we have or enjoy, things that 
are not merely experienced, but that are bound up 
with our attitude as experiencing. The things 
that appear to be most emphatically in the latter 
class are such characteristics as pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, beauty and ugliness, emotional 
experiences, values; hut the division between 
these and such experiences as those of taste, smell, 
colour, etc., is not a very sharp one. Hence, 
instead of placing objects in one or other of these 
divisions, we may be led rather to recognize a 
subjective and an objective aspect in all modes of 
apprehension.^ 

Once this important distinction has been duly 
recognized, the next that claims our attention 
is that between immediate and mediate appre- 
hension. Some things are known to us in a quite 
direct way, and cannot be doubted. When any 
one has an experience of pain, he may be very un- 
certain with regard to its source and even with 
regard to the part of his organism to which it is to 
be referred j and he may even have some difficulty 
in distinguishing clearly between the pain that he 
is experiencing and some other fact that he is 
experiencing or that he has experienced j but he 
cannot really doubt that he is having this experi- 
ence, whatever he may be, and however the object 
of his experience is to be described or interpreted. 
Every man is in some degree ‘ a man of sorrows 

1 The lack of words to distinguish properly between the 
subjective and the objective aspects of cognition has been a 
great source of confusion. Sensation, e.g., has had to do duty 
both for sensing and for what is sensed ; and it is only very 
recently that it has been common to distinguish between per- 
ception and percept, conception and concept. Even now we 
do not readily gra^ what Goethe meant when he said that aJl 
the thinking m the world (subjective activity) may not brine us 
to thought (the apprehension of an objective concept); ft is 
loi^y me failure to realize this distinction that makes it so 
dimcmt for most peoule to understand such an * Idealism ’ as 
that of Plato or Hegw, in which Mdeas/or ‘thoughts,' mean 
certain objective fonns, orders, or unlversalB. The ‘New 
Realism ' has greatly helped to make this distinction clearer. 


and acquainted with grief,’ and he cannot have 
any doubt about the grief with which he is 
acquainted, though he may be quite unable to 
analyze or describe it, or to explain how it has 
arisen. As soon as we begin to analyze, to describe, 
or to explain, we enter into the region witliin which 
doubt is possible. Even the naming of an experi- 
ence may involve some error for to name it 
implies that we class it along with some other ex- 
periences, and we may be wrong in supposing that 
it is essentially the same or similar. It may be 
that what I call my grief should be more properly 
characterized as simple unpleasantness or as resent- 
ment or remorse ; and, when I think that I am 
grieving over my neighbour’s misfortunes, I may 
in reality be considering rather the way in which 
they aftect myself. Knowledge ceases to be im- 
mediate as soon as it ceases to be the simple appre 
hension of something and becomes, implicitly or ex 
plicitly, a judgment about something. Here also 
however, we have to recognize differences of degree 
Though we may conceivably be in error in think- 
ing that grief is the right name for what we are 
experiencing, yet, if \ve are really ‘acquainted 
with grief,’ we can hardly he mistaken in thinking 
that what we are experiencing is of the same 
general kind as what we have experienced before. 
But we may easily pass to something that we can- 
not so immediately know. When Lady Constance 
says, ‘ Grief fills the place up of my absent child,’ 
we are not likely to be ignorant of Avhat she means 
by grief, and we can partly apprehend what the 
rest of her statement means ; but, if we have never 
had any similar experience, our apprehension has 
very little immediacy. We may even be inclined 
to doubt whether it has any real meaning at all. 
It is a description of something that might be 
apprehended, but with which we do not happen to 
be acquainted. 

Now, the various theories of knowledge turn 
largely on the distinction between what is im- 
mediate and what is mediate, and between what is 
subjective and what is objective. One theory of 
knowledge which, in different forms, has played a 
very conspicuous part in the history of philosophy 
is to the effect that we have no immediate know- 
ledge of anything but what is essentially subjective. 
One of the most extreme forms of this theory is 
found in the doctrine of Descartes, that the only 
thing of which we are immediately certain is the 
exis^noe of the self as a conscious or thinking 
being. What he really brings out, however, is 
rather that everything of which we are immediately 
conscious certainly exists as something appre- 
hended. What thus certainly exists is a complex, 
including certain objects that are apprehended 
and the met of their apprehension. But Descartes 
considered that the objects thus apprehended might 
be properly described as being ‘ in the mind,’ and 
that the individual mind should be regarded as a 
persistent thing yrithin which such objects are 
contained j and he called the objects * ideas.’ He 
was thus led to think that the individual mind 
exists both as something known, ie. as an ‘ idea,’ 
and as something that persists in a way that 
is independent of its being immediately known, 
whereas the other objects that are Icnown are 
known only as having what he calls * objective 
reality,’ i.e. the kind of reality which consists 
simply in their being immediately known. But 
he recognized that some of these other objects 
carry with them the sugjjesrion of a more complete 
reality than that which belongs to them in the 
simple fact of their immediate apprehension ; and 
he sought, by various arguments, to give grounds 

1 The difScult subject of error, Its nature and conditions, 
cannot be here dfsenssed. But see the references given at the 
end of thi^ article. 
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to justify the belief in this more complete kind of 
reality. In doing this, he founded the doctrine 
which has been referred to as that of ‘ representative 
ideas/ which had a great influence on subsequent 
speculation. According to this doctrine, the 
individual mind may be compared to a picture- 
gallery, the pictures being ‘ideas.’ One of the 
pictures is the picture of itself , and that must be 
supposed to have been always in it. Some others, 
such as that of God, must also be supposed to have 
been always there. Some may be supposed to 
have been painted by itself. Some are daubs of 
no particular si^ificance. But there are some 
that appear to be portraits; and these may be 
supposed to be the portraits of other beings out- 
side the mind, and to have been, as it were, 
handed in by them. This is, no doubt, a some- 
what crude way of stating it ; but it appears to be 
substantially what Descartes sought to maintain ; 
and, with some modifications, it reappears in the 
writings of several other philosophers. Berkeley 
dealt it a severe^ blow by contending that, if we 
see pictures only in a gallery, we have no ^ound 
for supposing that they ever exist in any other- 
way than in a gallery ; and Hume improved on 
this by argumg tliat, u we see only the pictures, 
the gallery is an unwarranted supposition. The 
metaphor that he uses is that of actors on a stage. 
We see the actors only, and have no reason to 
suppose that there is a stage. This reduced the 
whole doctrine almost to an absurdity ; and the 
conception of ‘ representative ideas ’ was denounced 
with considerable^ force by Thomas Eeid. What 
he had to put in its place, however, was not vei-y 
clear. Kant took a more fruitful line by urging 
that we cannot without absurdity regard our know- 
ledge as being confined to what is immediately 
apprehended by us at any time. We have to recog- 
nize certain fundamental orders, such as those of 
space, time, and causation, which carry us beyond 
our immediate data and inevitably suggest a cohe- 
rent system of connexions. In his ‘ Kefutation of 
Idealism ’ he urges, against Descartes and Berkeley, 
that the recognition of such a coherent order is 
more directly involved in the apprehension of 
objects distinct from the self than in the appre- 
hension of the subject ; and that our knowledge of 
the persistent reality of the self must, consequently, 
be regarded as derivative. He contends, however, 
that the order that we are bound to recognize in 
the objects which we apprehend is an order that 
can never be completely systematized, and must, 
consequently, be treated as ‘phenomenal’ and 
distinguished from the real order, which maybe 
simposed to belong to ‘ things in themselves,’ and 
which we are led to postulate chiefly on moral 
grounds. ^ But Kant’s doctrine carried conviction 
at least with regard to the necessity of recognizing 
that some kind of reality belongs to the more 
mediate forms of apprehension as well as to those 
that are more immediate. When the significance 
of this is fully realized, it leads to the doctrine 
that may be characterized as that of ‘epistemo- 
logical realism,’ i,e, the doctrine that everything 
that we in any way cognize has a kind of reality 
which is not simply tone identified with the fact 
that it is immediately apprehended at a particular 
moment. 

The acceptance of a doctrine of this kind gives a 
new interest to the study of the objects of cogni- 
tion. So long as these objects are regarded merely 
as a flow of presentations, the interest in them 
tends to be almost purely psychological— i.e. it is 
directed simply to the way in which they come to 
be apprehended by the individual consciousness. 
When they are regarded as things possessing 
permanent characteristics and permanent orders 
of their own, they become tlie subject-matter of 


an independent study, and may almost be said to 
have given rise to a new science. This is the 
science that has been called by Meinong Gegen- 
standstheorie. It is the attempt to distinguish 
and arrange the difl'erent kinds of objects that we 
apprehend. It is obvious that there is a very 
great variety of such objects, when this term is 
understood in its most comprehensive sense. Wc 
apprehend, c.^., a great variety of sense-data — 
sounds, colours, pains, strains, and so forth; we 
apprehend a great variety of percepts — stones, 
plants, animals, etc. ; we apprehend orders, such 
as those of time and space, intensive and qualita- 
tive differences, causal dependence, etc. ; we appre- 
hend hypotheses, valuations, distinctions of beauty 
and ugliness, good and evil, etc. The study of 
these corresponds to some extent to the doctrine 
of categories ; but, when it is approached from 
this point of view, it becomes very much more 
comprehensive than any of the lists of categories 
that are commonly set forth ; and, in fact, it has a 
rather different aim from that implied in any of 
these lists. The problems raised by any such 
attempt to distinguish and arrange the various 
types of objects are evidently of a fundamental 
ehai-acter, and seem, therefore, to belong properly 
to the subject-matter of metaphysics. It is 
possible, however, to discuss some of ^ them to a 
considerable extent without any definite attempt 
at a systematic metaphysical construction. This 
brief indication of the general nature of these 
problems must suffice here. 

2. Reality. — The study of the theory of know- 
ledge and Gegenstandstheorie leads to the recogni- 
tion that, in one sense at least, there is no meaning 
in the antithesis between the real and the unreal. 
As Parmenides and Plato urged, pure non-being is 
not to be thought or spoken of. But there is still 
a sense in which the things that we apprehend may 
be said to be more or less real. Sometimes our 
apprehension of things is very incomplete; and, 
when we gain a fuller apprehension of them, we 
may be said to know them more truly. Again, 
the things that we know are in many cases parts 
of larger wholes ; and, so long as we do not appre- 
hend the wholes of which they are parts, we cannot 
be said to have a full apprehension even of the 
parts. This is at least the case when they are 
parts of an organic unity. We could not he said 
to know much about the Drain if we did not under- 
stand the function which it fulfils in the life of the 
organism. Our apprehension of the part, in such 
a case, is not the apprehension of what is unreal ; 
but it may he said to be less real when it is thus 
apprehended than it is when its relations to the 
whole are understood. And, if the universe is an 
organic whole, this distinction will a^ly to the 
apprehension of all the objects in it. Hence there 
may still be a sense in- which it is legitimate to 
speak of an antithesis between appearance and 
reality, or of different degrees of reality, though 
both these expressions are open to some objection. 
Now, in apprehending and arranging the various 
objects of our cognition, we are at least trying to 
regard them as forming a complete cosmos, such 
that every object has a definite place in the total 
order; and constructive metaphysics, as distin- 
guished from Gegenstandstheorie, tries to find the 
way in which the objects of our experience can be 
so regarded. Here we are met at the outset by 
various forms of scepticism. Such a scepticism as 
that of Hume, no doubt, is effectively removed by 
a more thorough doctrine of knowledge, such as 
that of Kant. But even Kant ends with the view 
that our knowledge is only of appearance, and that 
we can never hope to apprehend things as they are 
in themselves ; and such an agnosticism is defended, 
in different ways, by a considerable number of 
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philosophical writers. If it is strictly pressed, it 
means that we have to be content with the theory 
of knowledge, supplemented by Gcgemtanclstheorie. 
The doctrine of the newer Realists, of whom 
Meinong is one of the ablest representatives, tends 
in this direction, though the supporters of it vary 
considerably in their applications. In the case of 
Kant himself, the attitude is modified by the two 
circumstances that, on the one hand, he had not 
fully reached the point of view of Gegenstands’ 
thsorie, not having completely freed himself from 
the subjectivism of Hume, while, on the other 
hand, he recognized that, though we cannot know 
anything about things as forming a real cosmos, 
we are justified in entertaining certain beliefs with 
regard to such reality, chiefly on moral grounds. 
This view of belief, as contrasted with knowledge, 
has been developed by the Pragmatists, who main- 
tain that the ultimate ground of belief is not know- 
ledge, but rather practical need. In general, the 
Pragmatists hold, further, that there is no real 
need to think of the world as a complete cosmos ; 
but this is not an essential part of the Pragmatists’ 
point of view. Bergson, again, while agreeing 
with the Pragmatists that our purely intellectual 
beliefs are based on practical needs, thinks that it 
is possible to reach a more perfect knowledge by 
means of intuition— -a view which to some extent 
connects him with such earlier philosophers as 
Plotinus and Schelling. All these ways of think- 
ing, and perhaps some others as well, tend to dis- 
credit the attempt to form a constructive doctrine 
of the objects of knowledge as constituting a cosmos. 
Yet the attempt continues to be made; and Kant 
at least recognized that, however futile it may be,^ 
it is hardly possible for the human intelligence to 
refrain from trying it, when the scientific interest 
has been fully developed in it. All that can be 
done here, however, is to indicate some of the chief 
w^s in which this attempt has been made. 

The earliest attempt at a constructive theory of 
the cosmos, and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable, is that which is set forth in 
the Upani^ads. The difficulties of the subject, 
especially at so early a stage of human thought, 
prevent it from being dealt with in a perfectly 
lucid way ; and it relies, in consequence, partly on 
poetic metaphor and partly on vague paradox ; but 
the doctrine that the cosmos is to be conceived as 
an unchanging spiritual unity, manifesting itself, 
especially in human life, in a process of dow de- 
velopment, appears to be definitely indicated ; and 
this view, shoydng itself most clearly in the con- 
ception of a long series of successive embodiments,^ 
gained a firm hold on Eastern thought. It is a 
view to which Western thought also has recurred 
from time to time ; but in general Western thought 
starts rather from the multiplicity of existing 
things, and makes only very : tentative efforts to 
apprehend the central unity. Among the Greeks 
the earliest attempts to frame a theory of the 
unity of the cosmos took the form of a somewhat 
crude hylozoism, such as that of Thales. Pytha- 
goras is supposed to have introduced conceptions 
more akin to those of the East ; but, if so, they 
became gradually modified among his followers 
through the influence of the more materialistic 

1 Kant’s view of its futility is mainly based on the difficulties 
which he brings out in his ‘ antinomies.’ The solution of these 
is one of the main problems of constructive metaphysics ; but 
this subject is too lar^e and difficult to be discussed here. 
Hegel’s dialectic is the most elaborate attempt to deal with 
such difficulties. A ttempts have also been made by H, Bergson, 
B. Bussell, and others. 

2 The philosophical conception of the continuity of spiritual 
life ougdit, no doubt, to be distinguished from the cruder forms 
of the doctrine of reincarnation ; but this is a subject that can 
only be hinted at here. The bearings of modern philosophy on 
this subject are best brought out by J. M. E. McTag^art, Some 
Dogmas of Deligion, London, 1906, and B: Bosanquet, The 
Value and Destiny of th& Indmdval, 


ways of thiuking that were current around them, 
and eventually through the growing interest in 
mathematical conceptions. In the end their specu- 
lative doctrines seem to have been largely lost in 
a barren formalism and a rather fantastic play 
with numerical analogies. The early representa- 
tives of the Eleatic school were perhaps more faith- 
ful to the conception of the unity of the cosmos ; 
but in the poem of Parmenides it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish what is to be taken literally from what 
is only metaphor. He sometimes seems to deny 
altogether the reality of multiplicity and change j 
but perhaps he meant only that the cosmos as a 
whole has to be thought of as one and unchanging, 
though change and multiplicity are contained 
within it. In any case, a view of this kind would 
liave been very difficult to set forth clearly with 
such technical language as he had at his disposal ; 
and it is probable that his views were not well 
understood by his followers. Anaxagoras recog- 
nized very definitely the essential unity of the 
cosmos and connected it with mind or reason ; but 
he does not draw any clear distinction between 
mind and matter, and, in attempting to contrast 
the order that is brought about by mind with a 
pre-existing disorder, he makes use of an antithesis 
which is as difficult to justify as that between the 
real and the unreal.^ It is with the philosophy of 
Plato that we first come upon a really coherent 
attempt to set foi*th a conception of the cosmos ; 
and, in many respects, it may be doubted whether 
that attempt has ever been surpassed. His main 
conception is that of the Good as the principle of 
order; and he combines this with the recognition 
of a number of subordinate principles, all regarded 
as universal types in accordance with which the 
particular objects of our experience are formed. 
This view was made in some respects clearer by 
the Aristotelian conception of a hierarchy of forms 
leading up to the perfect intelligence ; but, on the 
whole, Aristotle’s main interest lay rather in the 
establishment of special sciences on the basis of 
this conception of fundamental forms. Plotinus, 
at a considerably later time, working largely under 
the influence of Oriental sources, but hemed by 
the Platonic doctrines, succeeded more fully than 
any one else in ancient times in arriving at a con- 
ception of a cosmic system unfolding itself by a 
process from unity to multiplicity and returning 
into unity again ; but his views are difficult to dis- 
entangle, and he tends at times to appeal to a 
mystical intuition rather than to a clearly reasoned 
doctrine. 

In more modem times the system of Spinoza is 
the first attempt at a thorough constructive theory 
of the cosmos. In his emphasis on the unity of 
the whole he recalls Parmenides. The fact that 
Parmenides described it as finite, while Spinoza 
insisted on its infinity, is perhaps a somewhat super- 
ficial difference ; for they probably understood the 
term ‘infinity’ in different senses. More signifi- 
cant is Spinoza’s antithesis, derived from the Car- 
tesian philosophy, between the unity of the spatial 
world and that of the world of thought, and his 
attempt to represent these two forms of unity as 
essentially identical. This results in a .<qua^- 
mathematical conception of the universe, ahd 
makes it appear as what James describe as a 
‘ block universe.’ Leibniz endeavoured to remove 
this defect by his conception of monads, which has 
served as the basis for subsequent theories of 
spiritualistic Pluralism. Yet Tie combines the 
conception of the complete independence of the 
monads with the recognition that they are parts 
of a world-order, the . nature of which is definitely 

1 The meaninglessness of any conception of pure chaos or 
disorder, such a? that with which Anaxagoras appears to start, 
is well brought out in Bergson’s Creatise Eoolutio^if Eng. tr., 
London^ X911.' 
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determined, and which is selected as the best from 
an infinite number of possible world-orders. How 
possibility is to be distinguished from actuality is 
one of the most difficult problems that are raised 
by his philosophy ; ^ but, on the whole, it must be 
confessed that his philosophy^ in general, notwith- 
standing its great ingenuity, is much more remark- 
able for the number of proolems that it suggests 
than for the convincing character of the solutions 
that are proposed. His attempt was followed by 
a great deal of critical work, especially that done 
by Hume and Kant; and the constructions that 
followed upon this critical work are deserving of 
more careful attention. 

The most important is that of Hegel, and it is 
also one of the most difficult to interpret. What 
can be said with confidence is that, by means of a 
more definite interpretation of the Platonic dia- 
lectic, he made a very thoroughgoing attempt to 
arrange all the fundamental concepts involved in 
thinking about the world in a definite order from 
the simplest to the most complex. By this means 
he sought to show that a certain conception of 
spiiituaL unity is the most comprehensive of all 
conceptions, and the only one by means of which 
a coherent view of the universe can be obtained. 
He then proceeds to interpret the non-human 
world (‘nature’) and the world of human life 
( ‘ spirit ’) as an order of gi’owth through which 
the spiritual significance of the whole is gradually 
unfolded. It is generally recognized that a con- 
siderable part of the working out of his dialectic 
carries conviction, but that there are several places 
in which the movement is difficult to follow. The 
treatment of human life is generally recognized 
as being highly instructive, while the interpreta- 
tion of ‘nature’ is much more open to criticism. 
No subsequent writer, however, has succeeded in 
making substantial improvement on the general 
view of the cosmos that Hegel has presented. 
Most of those who have made attempts at de- 
finitelv constructive work are chiefly distinguished 
from Hegel by the more tentative character of 
their doctrine. They seem to provide, at most, 
only the disjecta tnembra of a more complete 
svstem. Some of them may also be criticized on 
the ground that they rest on a subjective concep- 
tion of knowledge, in a few cases approximating 
even to the poiut of view of Berkeley. But into 
the details of their work we cannot here enter. 

It may seem disappointing, after so many 
centuries of more or less continuous philosophic 
endeavour, that it should not be possible to refer 
more definitely to results that are generally ac- 
cepted as conclusive. But it is hardly surprising 
that the interpretation of the whole should present 
more difficulty than that of some special parts. 
It^ is probably necessary that we should have a 
fairly thorough appreciation of the kinds of order 
that are contained in the parts before we can have 
any definite conception of the order that is involved 
in the whole. By the help of mathematics we are 
getting a more and more thorough insight into the 
relations that are involved in the orders of number 
and space. The Platonic conception of Good has 
been made more definite by modem discussions of 
orders of valuation. Physical science is helping us 
to interpret the causal order with more and more 
definiteness. Such dialectical discussions as those 
of Bradley, and such attempts to determine the 
various kinds of objects as those that are made by 

1 No sharp distinction can be drawn between the possible and 
the actual. To say that anjthinjp is possible is to say that it 
would be if—; and what would be depends entirely on the 
straoture of the actual. In general, things are said to be 
possible m philosophy when they are not inconsistent with the 
.^cture of some special order (e.p., time or space), though 
raey may be inconsistent with the structure of the cosmos. 
L is, possible when it would happen if some one 


Mcinong, may be expected to throw fresh light on 
the most fundamental concepts, and thus supply 
new instruments for the reinterpretation of the 
whole. But probably our interpretation must 
always remain, to some extent, tentative. 

3. Bearings of metaphysics on other subjects.— 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
value of metaphysical speculation is to be measured 
exclusively by its success in providing us with a 
coherent doctrine of the cosmos. Any one who 
thinks seriously about the ultimate problems of 
knowledge and reality is almost bound to make 
some attempt to think about the universe as a 
whole ; but the discussion of the special problems 
may be treated as an end in itself, and the value 
of such discussion is to be found largely in the 
light that it throws on other subjects that are 
commonly and conveniently regarded as distinct. 
The debt of the special sciences to metaphysical 
discussion could not easily be over-estimated. 
Almost all the special sciences, especially those 
that are concerned with human affairs, were first 
established on a firm foundation by Aristotle, who 
used in their establishment his fundamental con- 
ceptions of form and matter, potentiality and 
actuality, together with his general doctrine of 
categories and causes. The atomic theory was 
mainly due to Leucippus and Democritus, working 
on the foundations that had been laid by the 
Eleatics. Mathematics, physics, and astronomy 
owed much to the Pythagoreans and, in later 
times, to the metaphysical analyses of Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Kant. Some of the most important 
ideas of modern biology were anticipated by the 
early hylozoists ; and, in many other ways, the 
foundations of almost every department of know- 
ledge and action can be traced to metaphysical 
analysis. This tends to he forgotten owing to the 
fact that, once the results of such analysis have 
been well established, they are incorporated in the 
body of the special sciences and arts and habits of 
life, and the work of clearing up the fundamental 
principles is largely ignored ; just as, in our more 
ordinary life, we are sometimes apt to forget the 
labours of those by whom the means of living are 
provided. Hence it may be worth while to make 
some reference here to the fundctmental concep- 
tions that seem to be involved in several of the 
most important subjects. 

{a) Psychology. --The fundamental aim of psy- 
chology appears to be that of studying the growth 
of cognition in the individual mind. It may seem 
strange to say this in view of some recent attempts 
to produce a ‘ psychology without cognition,’ which 
does not appear to differ vety markedly from other 
forms of psychology. But in general the roots of 
any subject, like those of a plant, may often 'with 
advantage be kept out of view. We may have 
‘psychology without a soul,’ because we can take 
the soul for granted ; and it is certainly not the 
business of psychology to consider the soul except 
as cognizing or cognized. We may even have 
‘ psychology without cognition,’ just because it is 
entirely concerned with that, and consequently 
need not single it out as one of the special things 
with which it has to deal. So we may study wealth 
without welfare, though apart from welfare wealth 
would have no meaning. Naturally, in studying 
psychology, it is the modes of apprehension, 
rather than the fact of apprehension, that chiefly 
call for attention. But, whether we are consider- 
ing sense-data or objects of perception or feeling 
or desire or emotion or attention or thought or will, 
the primary question for psychology is, What is it 
that we apprehend? That there are very many 
modes of apprehension seems clear, but they are 
all forms of cognition. The recognition of this 
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up oui- conscious life into separate faculties, though 
it leaves us free to recognize many distinctions and 
many stages of growth. Hence psychology is best 
studied genetically j ^ but it is important to guard 
against the misconception that, in studying the 
order of growth in our cognition, we are either 
explaining co^ition itself or accounting for its 
special inodes^ or giving an account of the genesis 
of the objects that are cognized. The order of the 
growth of cognition is one thing; other things 
nave orders of their own. These [are perhaps the 
cliief ways in which the consideration of the funda- 
mental problem of psychology may help to guard 
us against misconceptions in its study. 

{b) Logic . — The fundamental conception of logic 
appears to be thaj; of implication. It sets itself to 
consider the conditions under which one bit of 
knowledge may be taken to imply another. In 
order to discover this, it is necessary to determine 
the precise significance of the knowledge from 
which we start. Hence the importance of defini- 
tion and of what are called the ‘ laws of thought,’ 
the aim of which is to ensure fixity of meaning. 
Obviously, if A fluctuated in meaning, its implica- 
tions could not be determined. Formal logic is 
concerned simply with the attempt to tie down 
meanings and to discover^ what they imply. In 
more concrete forms of logic the doctrine of causa- 
tion is the chief instrument for the discovery of 
implications. Hume did much to clear up the 
general signification of causation by doing away 
with the obscure conception of efficiency and sub- 
stituting that of a definite order of sequence. 
Kant urged that the sequence is essentially logical 
rather than temporal, and that the general prin- 
ciple of implication— if A, then B— has to be ac- 
cepted as expressing a necessary order among 
phenomena. More recent discussions have given 
still more definiteness to the conception.® The 
dialectic of Hegel is another way in which implica- 
tions can be brought out. According to this, 
every conception implies its opposite. The value 
of these metnods cannot be discussed here •, but it 
seems clear that the general significance of implica- 
tion is one of those ultimate problems that concern 
metaphysics. 

(c) Mathematics . — The mathematical sciences are 
closely connected with formal logic. As soon as 
the general characters of the orders of number and 
space have been made apparent, the working out 
of their implications requires no extrinsic con- 
siderations. The relations contained in these 
orders are, however, more complex than the 
relation of a predicate to a subject or of an in- 
dividual to a class. But there are many orders 
from which implications can be directly drawn— 
e.g.^ the order of time and that of value. Hence 
it seems possible to regard mathematics as one of 
several ways in which the general principle of 
direct or formal implication can be developed. 

It may be well to notice one caution that is 
suggested by metaphysical reflexion with regard 
to Sm application of mathematics. The conclu- 
sions reached by the study of the two orders of 
number and space are so precise and convincing, 
and some of them can be so readily applied to 
spatial and temporal objects, that there is a 
considerable temptation to regard all of them as 
being directly applicable to such objects. ^ Such 
an assumption does not appear to be legitimate. 
It may be doubted, e.g.^ whether some of the 
speculations with regard to possible dimensions of 

1 This method was, to all intents, inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who showed in this, as in many other reacts, a sounder grasp 
of the essentials of the subject than many of its later ex- 
ponents have had. 

3 It is here that the ^associationist’ psychology and sudia 
genetic psychology as that of H. ^ncer are at fault. 

3 See esp. B, A. W. Russell, * On the Notion of Cause,' in 
Aristotelian Society’s PrcoeedingSt xiiu [1912-133. 


space, in excess of three, have any direct applica- 
tion to existing objects. A similar caution is 
necessary with regard to the conception of infinity. 
On this point reference may he made to the art. 
Infinity. 

(d) The natural sciences . — The natural sciences 
have nearly always presented a stumbling-block 
in the way of metaphysical construction. This is 
due chiefly to the apparent lack of definite order 
in what are sometimes called the ‘ brute facts ' of 
the natural world. Hegel compared nature to a 
baechantic dance. For Plato also, and for many 
others,^ it has tended to appear as a falling oft 
from the unity and intelligibility that are postu- 
lated by the conception of a complete cosmos. The 
objects of nature seem to difier in kind, and no 
continuity in the ordering of kinds is readily dis- 
coverable. This applies to the objects of sense 
as well as to the objects of perception. There 
seems to be a gulf fixed between colours, sounds, 
smells, pains, etc., as well as between mechanical 
systems, chemical combinations, and organic 
bodies. Hence it has been sought to bridge these 
gulfs by teleological conceptions — i.e. by the view 
that difierences of kind are to be interpreted by 
reference to the conception of value, as in some 
way required for the constitution of the ‘best 
possible world.’ But this is at most a postulate ; 
and it is generally recognized that we are not en- 
titled to apply this interpretation in any direct 
way in* the scientific study of natural objects. 
Apart from this, the chief forms of order that are 
available are those of time and space, extensive 
and intensive ma^itnde, causation, and the 
general law of contmuity in the quantity of what 
& called energy (a conception that is perhaps still 
in need of more precise determination). No doubt 
the doctrine of evolution supplies, to some 
extent, another principle of order ; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that the earlier stages in this 
order can be regarded as, in any direct way, im- 
plying the later. Epigenesis, or, as Bergson has 
called it, ‘ creative evolution,’ has to be, in some 
form, recognized — i.e. the doctrine that what 
comes later is distinct in kind from what comes 
earlier. It does not follow from this, however, 
that there is not a definite and intelligible order. 
But there are still fundamental problems in the 
study of nature for which metaphysics can as yet 
ofler no very satisfying solution. Still, there is at 
least the suggestion that a solution mi^ht be found 
in the conception of value. Evolution, in par- 
ticular, is very naturally thought of as a progress, 
though a somewhat discontinuous one, towards 
what is intrinsically better. 

(e) JSstheties.— In Aesthetics at least the concep- 
tion of value becomes prominent ; and its legitimacy 
within this sphere, where it is applied very largely 
to objects that can be perceived or imagined, is 
hardly open to dispute. It is true that sometimes 
what is described as beautiful may have little 
claim to be regarded as more than pleasant, and 
even pleasant only to certain individuals. In this 
case the valuation is highly subjective, and may 
hardly deserve to be described as a definite valua- 
tion at all. But in the higher forms of art at least 
an effort is being made to produce something that 
has intrinsic vadue; and in some cases it is diffi- ^ 
cult to resist the conviction that somethit^. that' 
is intrinsically valuable — something that may 
properly be described as *a joy for ever*— has 
actually been secured. But the science of aesthetics 
is still largely in the making. 

1 Of., what fs said by Aristotle in Met. xii. 10, where the 
lack ot oraer in nature is likened to the life of a slave to whom, 
on account of his low estate, a certain licence is permitted. The 
religions concdption of a * IM* appears to he closely connected 
with th^ See H. 8. Ohamberlain, The Foundations of the 
; Nineteenth Century^ London, 1900, ii. 84. 
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(/) Ethics . — Ifc is in ethics rather than in {esthe- 
tics that the conception of intrinsic value comes 
definitely into prominence. Ethical writers may 
differ in their views of what is intrinsically valuable 
— whether it is the good 'will or pleasure or some 
form of perfection or completeness of self-conscious 
life — but almost all recomize that in the moral 
life men are engaged in the effort to realize some- 
thing that is intrinsically good, and in the end 
what is intrinsically best. Yet it is difficult to 
make the conception of such an ultimate good 
perfectly clear ; and some are inclined to doubt its 
validity. It must be confessed that we seem to 
begin with valuations that have little conscious 
ground. Our primitive likings appear to be based 
on organic needs ; and it is only gradually that we 
are led to regard them as means to ends that have 
a truer and more lasting value. We begin with 
organic impulses, and advance through the pleasant 
to the beautiful and good. Hence the moral life 
is still, on the whole, as it was in the time of 
Socrates, a struggle towards a good that is very 
imperfectly apprenended, and sometimes even not 
very consciously pursued. It tends to be guided 
by custom, convention, positive laws, and generally 
reco^ized opinions rather than by any clear appre- 
hension of a good that can be either defined or 
attained. But in ethical science some attempt is 
made to define it ; and this involves a discussion 
that may properly be called metaphysical. The 
discussion of its attainability seems even to involve 
a general theory of the cosmos. 

Apart from the fundamental conception of in- 
trinsic value, the most important problem that 
concerns ethics is that of freedom. This is closely 
connected with the conception of value and also 
with that of causation. It is doubtful whether 
any definite meaning can be given to moral freedom 
except that which may be expressed by saying 
that choice has a real place in the chain of causes j 
and choice can be interpreted only as a mode of 
valuation. It is essentially preference, t.c. the 
regarding Of one thing as essentially more valuable 
than another. Thus the problems of value and 
causation are those that chiefly connect ethics 
with metaphysics. 

Ethical valuations have important bearings on 
economics and politics ; but these cannot be con- 
sidered here. Nor can we attempt to appraise 
the significance of what is described by Nietzsche 
as the Hransvaluation of all values’ {llmjoertung 
aller Werte), 

ig) Eeligwn , — A chief element in the higher 
forms of religion consists in a certain intensification 
of the moral consciousness by its more definite 
concentration on the conception of intrinsic value 
—as in such sayings as * What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ? ’ (Mk 8®®). This intensification is generally 
coinbined with the conviction that the object of 
ultimate valuation is real and attainable. A con- 
viction of this kind is sometimes based on a definite 
metaphysical doctrine. At other times it is based 
rather on some form of intuition or of revelation, 
or on the authority of some great teacher, or 
simply on the intrinsic force of the moral principle 
itself. The founders of religions and their most 
influential prophets have generally connected their 
teaching with some doctrines of a more or less ex- 
plicitly metaphysical character. Buddhism, which 
is perhaps the most purely ethical form of religion 
that has ever had an extensive influence, seems to be 
rather intimately connected \vith those Indian forms 
of met^liysical construction that had their origin 
in the upaniqads. It conceives of what has uTti- 
tnate value as the realization of the higher self, to 
be achieved by the control of the lower, and especi- 


ally by the suppression of the lower forms of desire 
—a process which is supposed to be, in general, 
attainable only through a cycle of reincarnations. 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which was 
largely religious, had a somewhat similar character; 
and the influence of Plato, so far as it can be. 
described as religious, tends, on the whole, in the 
same direction; as that of Plotinus even more 
definitely does. Christianity was perhaps in its 
origin less definitely metaphysical; but it has 
been to a large extent interpreted, in the course of 
its historical development, by means of Platonic 
and more or less kindred conceptions, and in some 
of its more recent phases is hardly distinguishable 
from the more esoteric forms of Buddhism. The 
relations have been thus expressed by Holmes : 

* Plato reasoned about God. Buddha kept silence about him. 
Ohi’ist made him the theme of his poetry. ... As a speculative 
thinker he does not compete with Plato. As a systematic 
teacher he does not compete with Buddha. But as a source of 
spiritual inspiration he has no rival’ (Creed of Buddha^ ad fin.). 

The gospel of love is the most inspiring, because 
it impnes, when its meaning is fully developed, 
that everything has value— a more thorough 
optimism than anything that is involved in the 
Ratonic Good or the Buddhist Nirvana (what- 
ever the exact interpretation of that may be).^ It 
is sometimes urged that metaphysical and religious 
'views of the cosmos, by representing the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal as involved in the nature 
of things, have a certain tendency to weaken the 
moral motive, by making it appear that individual 
effort is unnecessary. No doubt some metaphysi- 
cal systems have claimed to advance ‘beyond 
good and evil * ; and the same may be said of some 
forms of religion. But, on the whole, none of the 
deeper forms either of metaphysical construction 
or of religious insight has represented the ideal 
as attainable in any other way than through the 
individual choice of what is best. 

Li!rB!RATUiiE.-~The literature of the subject is so vast that 
only a selection can be made. A. E. Taylor, Elements of Meta- 
^ysicSf London, 1903, gives a good general survey. F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Recuity^t do. 1908, supplies the 
most remarkable of recent attempts at metaphysical construc- 
tion, L. J. Walker, Theories of Knowledge, do. 1910, should 
be consulted. On the imeoial subject of error, the essay by G. 
F. Stout, in Personal Idealism, do. 1902, is very valuable ; and 
it should be supplemented by reference to B. A. W. RusseU, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910, and F. H. Bradley, Essays m 
Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914. A. Meinong’s views about 
Gegenstmdstheorie will be found in his Untersitckungen zur 
Cfegenstcmdstkeorie und PsyohologU, Leipzig, 1904, and his Ge- 
sammelte Ahhandlungen, do. 1913. His important book Ueber 
Annahmen, do. 1902, 21910, throws much light upon the subject. 
On the various attempts at metaphysical construction the 
Histories of Philosophy must be referred to ; £. Caird, The 
Evolution of Theology in the Gve^ Philosophers, Glasgow, 
1904, and R. Adamson, The Development of Mo^rn I^Uo- 
Sophy, Edinbuigh, 1903, may be specially commended. On 
some of the earlier phases of speculation E.Schur4, Les grands 
tnitUs^, Paris, 1899, Eng. tr., London, 1912, is extremely inter- 
esting, though perhaps some of his statements are too con- 
jectural and lack evidence. A. Drews, Plotin, Jena, 1907, is 
instructive on a philosopher who is too little known. G. F. 
Stout, Analytical Psychology, London, 1909, indicates the 
most mndamental problems in that subject. On formal logic 
J. N; Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logie,^ do. 
1906, and F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logie, do. 1912, may be 
con8ulted->the former is constructive, the latter critical. On 
the foundations of the more concrete type of logic A. Ruge 
and W. Windelband, Encyclopcedia of the PhUos^hical 
Sciences, do. 1918, furnish all that is needed. J. M. E. 
McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, Cambridge, 1896, 
and A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic, do. 1910, supplies inter- 
esting material, both for interpretation and for criticism. B. 
Croce, What is living and what is dead in the Philosophy cf 
Hegel, Eng. tr., London, 1915, gives perhaps the most search- 
ing examination of the Hegelian method. On mathematics, 
B. A. W. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 
1908. should certainly be ‘consulted. The Prindpia Mathe- 
matiea, London, 1910-18, by the same writer, in conjunction 
with A. N. Whitehead, may be referred to as showing the 
way in which the logical foundations of the subject can be 
worked out. J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism'^, do. 
1903, discusses the foundations of the natural sciences. W. 
Ostwald, Vorlesungen iiber NaturphUosophie, Leipzig, 1902, 

1 The contrast, in this respect, is well, though perhaps too 
emphatically, brought out by H. S. Chamberlain, i. 187-200. 
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may also be specially referred to. B, Croce, JSsthetie as 
Science of Expression and General Linguistic^ Eng. tr., do. 
1909, is probably the most instructive of recent wo&s on the 
basis of that subject. On ethics reference should be made to 
the art. Ethics (by J. H. Muirhead). The conceptions of 
value and freedom are well discussed by G. E. Moore, in his 
EtkioSt do. 1912. The philosophical significance of the concep- 
tion of value is brought cv.^- w’th great wer.lth r.f ration 
by B. Bosanquet in The Pr', ■ V I'-i’'.-: . 

do. 1912, andTAe Vahie at. I /> •• '.s;: oj f '. e /#• /■■■.•V vf:; ' rd 
Lectures, 1912), do. 1913. A. i^iciiiong. /'. / ^'-ol nisch-ttl- 
Untersuehungcn zur Wer'.It-'J'i-: i.t ii, G»t./, and C. Ehren- 

fels. System aer Wei'ththeone, Leipzig, 1897-98, are also import- 
ant on this subject. The Gifford Lectures have done much to 
show the metaphysical foundations of religion. Perhaps E. 
Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1893, J. Royce, 
The World and the Individual, New York and London, 1900-01, 
and J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, are the 
most noteworthy, in addition to those already mentioned. 
The Creed of Christ^, London, 1906, and The Creed of Buddha, 
New York, 1908, by E. G. A. Holmes, are interesting as 
bringing out the relations between the two highest forms of 
religion, and emphasizing the metaphysical conceptions that 
underlie them. H. HSjffaing’s emphasis on ‘ the conservation 
of values ’ as the fundamental aspect of religion in his Philo- 
sophy of Religion, London, 1906, has also a very special interest ; 
and so has the characterization of ‘ the free inan^s worship * in 
B. Russell’s Philosophical Essays. The general views ex- 
pressed in this art. are further developed in the artt. Etbrnitt 
and Infinity, in the writer’s articles in Mind, new ser., xxii. 
[1913], ‘A Sketch of a Philosophy of Order,’ and xxiii. [1914], 

* The Meaning of Reality,’ and A Manual of Ethics^, London, 
1916, esp. bk. ii. ch. vi. Reference may also be made to artt. 
EpistbmoiiOgt and Error and Truth. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. — See Transmigra- 
tion. 

METEORS, METEORIC STONES.— See 
Prodigies and Portents. 

METHOD (Logical).— Besides the ideals proper 
to the concept, the judgment, and inference, there 
are certain secondary ideals for thought in general. 
These supplement the primary ideals in a way com- 
parable with that in wnich, according to the ethics 
of Butler, the 'adaptations of human nature 
to virtue’ supplement the ‘eternal fitnesses of 
behaviour’ which had been described by Clarke. 
The secondary ideals should be stated with definite 
reference to tlie order and process of thinking, 
whereas the primary ideals are descriptions of 
truth when thought. 

A wide licence has been taken by logical writers 
in articulating method, methodology, and applied 
logic ; and it is here proposed tentatively to name 
as secondary ideals systematization, reform, and 
development. The course of thought must be 
such as to approach reality in the subtlety of its 
constituents and the complexity of their inter- 
connexion ; to reconstitute concepts, judgments, 
and inferences, in correspondence with it ; and to 
realize the mutual support that these give to each 
other, as dealing with the same cosmos. 

Method emerged from an outworn analytic and 
dialectic of Aristotelian origin, and won a place in 
modem logical theory, chiefly through the use of 
the topic made by Descartes in introducing his 
reformation of philosophy, and through the canonic 
of empirical science introduced by Bacon; and 
Kant’s subseg.uent definition of it was in fair 
accordance with the Cartesian tradition : 

‘ Just as the doctrine of elements in logic has for its aim the 
conditions of perfectness in a knowledge related to an object 
... so, general methodology, as the second part of logic, ought 
to treat, in contrast with it, the form of science in geneml, or 
the way to evolve science from a diver^ty of knowledge’ 
(Logie, 5 96). 

An even more explicit reference to the course of 
our thinking is desirable, because only in some 
relation to ordered sequence can the ideals of con- 
cept, judgment, and inference become a personal 
discipline, and give not a mere consciousness of 

* validity * or of * fallacy,’ hut a development of our 
natural ^ sense of method’ (cf, J. Brough, The 
Study of Mental Science, London, 1903, p. 5 if,). 
The sense of method is an estimate of the' extent 


to which the several faculties proper to a convic- 
tion have actually played their part in it. 

1. Systematization.— The most general impulse 
of thinking is to make a double approach to reality, 
by analysis and by synthesis. The impulse 
been recognized iii various logical contexts; in 
Aristotle’s distinction between problems of reason 
or of essence and problems of fact or of existence ; 
in Descartes’s rule of method to divide the diffi- 
culties of an investigation, and his rule to conduct 
our thoughts in the order of simple to complex ; in 
Newton’s requirement that natural philosophy 
should proceed from compounds to ingredients, 
from motions to forces, and, in general, from effects 
to causes, before explaining phenomena by causes 
as principles. The impulse follows, as it were, an 
indefinitely receding horizon. There is neither 
simplicity nor complexity that is final, whether in 
the world of possible perceptions or in the exten- 
sions which scientific imagination may make into 
the imperceptible. 

‘Scientists have tried to find it [the * simple fact ’] in the two 
extremes, in the infinitely great and in the infinitely small 
the astronomer in distances so great as to reduce a star to a 
point, the physicist in the atom, the biologist in the cell (II. 
Poincar6, Science and Method, Eng. tr., London, 1014, p. 19). 

Even simplicities so laboured as these are pro- 
visional, if only because the structure of systematic 
science based on them is provisional. 

‘ In the . . , advance of science an uninterrupted, but progres- 
sive series of mental constructions . . . gives us an appro.vimate 
[but only approximate] idea of the inter-connected system of 
Reality* (F. Enriques, in Encyclopcedia of Phil. Sciences, i. 234). 

Under this impulse the course of thinking will 
lead to the actualization of the primary ideals of 
concept, judgment, and inference, but does not in 
itself commit our whole nature, as they do, to 
expectation, submission, and reaction. Its more 
immediate end is reform within the ideational 
content. 

2. Reform. — Analysis and synthesis provide for 
continuous revision and reconstitution of such 
ideational contents as have previously been avail- 
able for actualizing the primary ideals. 

* Only inasmuch as we are set free from the accidental associa- 
tions of ideas formed through single perceptions, bj; a happy 
variety of observations and a steady attention to their distinc- 
tions and resemblances do we gradually become cognizant of the 
more general and essential connections, and our conception of 
things ever more and more adequately ’ shows the necessary pre- 
suppositions of the understanding ‘ to hold^od in the het^- 
geneous materials of the actual world ’ (H. Lotze, MicTOCOsmus, 
Eng. tr., London, 1886, bk. ii. ch. Iv. § 4 [i. 236]). 

The ‘perceptions’ here spoken of are ‘already 
permeated with the results of sifting critical energy 
of mind,’ but the spirit of reform, more expresfly 
than that of systematization, claims to pass by any 
warnings from ancient realism as to the sanctity 
of universals, and equally by those of our modern 
pure logic as to identities, necessities, and system- 
atic coherencies. Its claim is among the inevitable 
paradoxes of permanence and change. 

{a) Indiviauation, — Even the unity of the indi- 
vidual, of ‘ that which is neither said of any subject 
nor contained in any subject’ (Aristotle), ‘the 
“It” without anything added’ (Occam), ‘the 
point in the tissue of reality where it accepts the 
predicate ’ (Bosanquet), may be newly isolated and 
identified. This unity is more directly imposed in 
perception and is more firmly sustained by social 
reference and consent than the conceptual, yet 
there still continues scientific controversy on the 
more optional identities, such as independ^t 
organs or organisms in botanical or zoolb^eal 
growth, concrete standards of measurement in 
calculation; and even as to whether units are 
possible at all within the flow of psychical life, or 
whether a distinction of persons should he made 
J when consciousness has become pathologically 
: discontinuous. 

(b) Classification, — ^The special store of concepts 
embodied in the language of a people or in technical 
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terminology may be seen in course of reform, as 
needs and circumstances ■without methodical 
analysis modify the meanings of words. A more 
methodical initiative in reform proceeds though 
classification by ‘natural kinds,’ persistent 
‘species/ ‘types,’ or evolutionary ‘senes’ — 
metals, grasses, temperament, organisms. But 
classification can follow only where individuation 
leads ; and also our ultimate interests lie in actual 
events, open to our influence, rather than in the 
stereotyped possibilities in a thing, a class, a 
gi'oup, or a series. 

(c) TahvZation,-^W\th. the purpose of practical 
control of nature, Bacon urged the tabulation of 
instances of event, 

* Natural and experimental historj' is so various and diffuse, 
that it confounds and distracts the understanding, unless it be 
ranged and presented to view in a suitable order. We must 
therefore form Tables and Arrangements of Instances, in such a 
method and order that the understanding maj- be able to deal 
^vith them ’ (Novum Organum^ ii. 10). 

If our dealing with them is not by way of further 
analysis into the elements of natural ‘form’ as 
Bacon intended, but is numerical, the tables 
become ‘ statistics ’ ; and statistics may be summar- 
ized through ‘ graphs ’ ; and the duplication of 
tables into affirmative and negative may be avoided 
by * averages’ ; and inevitable lapses from accuracy 
may be regnilarized as ‘ probable error.’ j 

(d) Hypothesis. — Metliod can pursue the syn- 
thesis of simple elements required in judgment, 
while still suspending the assent or final submission 
of our nature to its necessity. The course of 
thought freely varies its subjects and predicates, 
expands each tentative * form,’ ‘ causal connexion,’ 
or ‘ law ’ into exemplifications, or each imagined 
‘ fact ’ into natural consequences, and verifies these 
as independently true or real, or as not so. Many 
recent writers, including Jevons, Sigwart, and 
Bosanquet, teach that such a development and 
trial 01 ideas is essential for all inductive inference. 
Thus, if a pencil of light is a composite of vari- 
coloured rays, and is passed throng a prism, we 
shall see the spectrum band ; if the process is I’e- 
versed, we shall reconstitute the untin ted whiteness. 
If eoliths are of human origm, they should serve 
some pui’pose, and our ingenuity may discover one. 

(e) Colligation. — A hypothesis may command an 
indefinite number of such exemplifications or con- 
sequences, both already loiown and waiting for 
verification. Thus the theory of elliptical orbits 
for planetary motion covered many planetary posi- : 
tions already registered, and the possibilities of 
further registrations. This is the ‘colligation of 
facts by means of appropriate conceptions’ 
(Wheweil, Novum Organum Eenovatum, bk. ii. 
iv.), or the discovery of ‘types of order ’ (Eoyce, in 
Bncyc. ofPhiL Sciences, i. 90)— an achievement of 
intelligence which Wheweil considers to be all 
that is serious in scientific investigation, but which 
Mill considers as an operation ‘ subsidia^ to in- 
duction,’ that is to say, to induction as inference 
{Logic^ bk. iii. ch. ix. 1 3, bk, iv, ch. ii,). 

I^tze in his ‘ pure logic,’ and independently of 
‘ methods of investigation,’ undertook to exhibit a 
serial order of schemata for judgment and inference, 
in which was shown an increasing complexity of 
conceptual distinctness, 

‘ The various forms of thought will be arranged in an ascend- 
ing series, in which each higher member attempts to makegood 
a defect; in the preceding one, due to its failure td satisfy, iu 
r^ard to its own particular problem, the jraneril impulse of 
thought to reduce coincidence to coherence ‘ Introd. § IX). 

Thus the categorical form ‘S is P/is followed 
by the hypothetical, *if S is X, it is F.^ The 
syllogism, if not a mere petitio prinoipn, involves 
the further conceptions which constitute the induc- 
tion and analogy supporting its premisses, and 
theses again, send their roots into larger systems 
of classifioation and explanation. Tlius the reform 


of a single concept — e.g., the atom in chemistry, 
the cell in biology, the vibration in acoustics— may 
call for readjustments throughout increasing com- 
plexities of science, 

3. Development, — But in method, as in organic 
life, the whole may decide the part. Nature is 
more than a ‘ tissue of uniformities,’ as Mill 
described it. It is a unity. And the ideal of 
development means that the system of our think- 
ing reacts upon its diversity of content. In 
perceptual observation, historical narrative, and 
explanatory conceptions of fact objects and in- 
stances are made possible by the growth of know- 
ledge as a whole. 

(а) Perceptual extensions. — Fields of perception 
beyond those of the natural senses may be opened 
through science — e.g., in space by the telescope 
and microscope, in time by the chronoscope and 
bioscope, in composition of substances py the 
spectroscope and radioscope. And extensions of 
sensitivity may be supplemented by artificial 
mechanisms of record, the chronograph, logograph, 
and automatograph. 

(б) Histoncal interpretation. — Kecords of p^t 
events may be given new values by cumulative 
means of interpretation.^ Even mere relics may, 

as wi& the relics of pre-hl!^rie man, newly dis- 
close remoter ages for methodical retrospect. That 
our foresight of events yet to come is not similarly 
from time to time newly lengthened is connected 
with the fact that here the way of hypothesis 
cannot be confirmed by verification. Methodical 
procedure can only assume a number of alternatively 
possible events, and assign to each a probability. 

(e) Explanatory theory. — A given fact newly 
Icnown, or more fully observed, may present many 
varied facets for hypothetical explanation. A 
chipped Mnt may be conceived as a geological pro- 
duct, an elastic molecular substance, a surface 
chemically stained, a contrivance of manufacture, 
a tool of purpose. And on each facet may centre 
a separate stress of hypothesis. We may collect 
contributory explanations of fact in a science pre- 
I dominantly concrete, such as archseology, geology, 
geography. On the other hand, in sciences com- 
paratively or purely abstract, we misiy systematize 
hypo'theses among themselves, as empirical, deriva- 
tive, or ultimate, making exemplification or con- 
sequence incidental only — e.g., in physiology, 
chemistry, mathematics, ethics. But the deepest 
difference within the ‘form of science’ is that 
between a priori science, where exemplification or 
consequence flashes into inference under the magic 
of intuitive construction, described by Descartes, 
and empirical science, where the ordered sequence 
aims and waits to fulfil the primaiy ideals of infer- 
ence in * a posteriori synthetic judgments ’ (seeartt, 
INFEEENCB and Logic). 


lOTRATXTRB.— See works mentioned under art. Loeio. The 
historical progress may be followed in the works of Aristotle 
(PosUrUyr AnalyUos and Topics), Descartes (RegtUce, and 
MeiAod), Amauid, Bacon, and wheweil (Philosophy qf JHs^ 
corery, . London, 1860) as mentioned ; and in J. Herschel, Pro* , 
limimry Discourse on the Study of Naitfral PhUosoM^, 
London, 1861 ; W. Wheweil, Bistory of Scientific Idea^, do. 
1868, and Novum Organum Benovatum^, do. 1868. Ot recent 
logical systems, those of J. S. Mill, R. S. I.otze, W. von 
Sigrivart, W. Wundt, and J. Venn (Df^irical Logie^, London, 
1907) give prominence to method. Besides mo definitely 
methoaolbgioal hooks of Davidson, Vetan, Jevons, Pearson, 
and Poincard, also mentioned, the following maybe referred 
to on ^cial toics : G. C. Lewis, JfsfAods of Observation and 
Reasoniing in ILondon, 1^2 ; G. Gore, Art of Soientifie 

Discovery, do. 1878 ; E. NaviUe, Da Logique de Vkijpothhse, 
Paris, 1880; H. Hughes, Theory of Inference, London, 1894; 
T. B. Strong, and others. Lectures <m the Method of Science, 
Oxford, 1906; H. Poincare, Science and Hypothesis, Eng. tr.2, 
London, 1914 ; F. Enriques, ProUeons of Science, Eng. tr., do. 
19U ; J. Royce, ‘The Principles of Logic,' in Encyclopcedia of 
Philo^hioal Sciences, vol. i., Eng. tr., do. 1913. 
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METHODISM.—I. HISTORY AND POLITY.-- 
In this article we shall confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of the origin, gTowth, and leading features 
of the Methodism which is connected with the 
name of John Wesley. The Methodism within 
the Church of England which resulted in the rise 
of the Evangelical party is not within our province 
(see Evangelicalism). 

1 . The rise of Methodism.— According to Wesley, 
the ‘first rise’ of Methodism was in Oxford, in 
November 1729 ; the second, in Savannah, Georgia, 
in April 1736 ; and the third, in London, on 1st 
May 1738. We pass over the Methodism that 
found expression in the ‘Holy Club’ at Oxford, 
and in the ‘ Society’ formed by Wesley in Savannah, 
and strike the path which leads to the origin of 
Methodism as an existing organization. The date, 
1 st May 1738, is significant. Wesley had returned 
to England, having learned many bitter lessons in 
Georgia. By his contact with the Moravians he 
had been enlightened and disheartened concerning 
his religious experience. He had learned that, 
although he had ‘followed after the law of right- 
eousness, ’ he had not attained to it. His disappoint- 
ment at discovering that he had been pursuing 
a wrong path was intense. The Moravians ex- 
plained his failure by showing him that he had not 
sought righteousness ‘ by faith, but as it were by 
works.’ His conversations with them left in his 
mind the unanswered question. What is the faith 
that leads to salvation? W^aiting in London for 
a solution of the problem that baffled him, he 
assisted in forming one of the Keligious Societies 
so nunmrous at the time. His instinct for ‘fellow- 
ship ’ ivas one of the dominant forces of his life, 
and explains much that happened in his career. 
The Religious Society which he joined met in the 
house of James Hutton. It owed much of its 
character to the advice of Peter Bbhler, a Moravian 
to whom Wesley was unspeakably indebted for 
spiritual guidance. The Society was founded on 
1 st May 1738. Rules were drawn up for its 
management, and, as was the case in Savannah, 
the members of the Society who were intent on 
cultivating a deeper religious life were divided into 
little companies called ‘ bands. ’ The Society grew, 
and its meeting-place was changed to a room in 
Fetter Lane. At first the Society, like the other Re- 
ligious Societies, was in connexion with the Church 
of England ; subsequently it was dominated by Mo- 
ravian infiuences, and this connexion was broken. 

2. Wesley’s spiritual crisis.— Methodism, as it 
now exists, can be understood only by realising 
the facts concerning the progress of Wesley’s re- 
ligious experience. By much conversation, by close 
study of tlie NT, by prayer ‘without ceasing,’ 
he advanced from an intellectual understanding 
of the meaning of ‘saving faith’ to the under- 
standing that comes through experience. While 
he was in the stage of an ever-brightening intel- 
lectual apprehension, he preached the doctrine of 
‘salvation faith’ in many of the London 
churches. He taught it as it stands in the 
Homilies ; hut it was resented by clergymen and 
their congregations, and the churches were closed 
against him. In this way a policy of exclusion 
from the churches was commenced, wliieli, after a 
time, profoundly affected Wesley’s relation to the 
Church of England. 

During this preliminary stage, Wesley vras op- 
. pressed with a ‘burden ’ which was to him * intoler- 
able ’-*the burden of unpardoned sin. That load 
was lifted on 24th Maj^ 1738, in a ‘room’ in 
Aldersgate Street, the meeting-place of one of the 
Religious Societies. 

* I felt I did trust is Christ, Christ alone for salvatioii ; and an 
assurance was given me that He had taken away <m^ sins, even 
miiMt and saved rne from the law of sinand death* 476). 


In that decisive hour he entered into an experi- 
ence, new so far as he was concerned, but an old 
experience not only among Moravians hut also 
among many Churchmen and Dissenters. It is an 
extraordinary fact, however, that it had become 
unintelligible to the mass of English Christians. 
Wesley’s ‘conversion’ filled him with the spirit of 
the evangelist. He Avonld gladly have borne his 
testimony in the churches, but he was compelled 
to wait until a wider sphere opened before him. 

3 . Beginning of field-preaching. —In April 1739 
Wesley found his opportunity, and began his 
evangelistic work. George Whitefield, a member 
of the Oxford ‘ Holy Club,’ had entered into the 
experience of ‘ conscious salvation ’ before Wesley, 
and had made a deep impression in Bristol by the 
preaching of the ‘new doctrines.’ Being excluded 
from the churches, he went into the open air, 
and addressed great crowds of people in Bristol 
and at Kingswood. Having to leave England fox 
America, he wrote to Wesley asking him to take 
his place; Wesley consented, and on 2 nd April 

1739 he commenced his famous campaign of ‘ field- 
preaching.’ In addition to preaching in Bristol 
and to the Kingswood colliers, he got into close 
touch with the Religious Societies in the city. 
His genius for administrative reform found scope 
in them. He divided them into ‘bands.’ The 
Societies in Baldwin Street and Nicholas Street 
so increased that it became necessary to build a 
‘Room’ for their accommodation. A site was 
secured near the Horsefair, and the ‘ Room ’ was 
opened on 3rd June 1739. Afterwards Wesley 
went to London to assist in composing disputes 
which had arisen in the Fetter Lane Society. He 
again met Whitefield, who, being detained in Eng- 
land, had spent his time in preaching to multitudes 
in Moorfields, on Kennington Common, and else- 
where. Wesley joined him in his field-preaching. 
On 11 th November 1739 he held a service amid the 
ruins of ‘ the King’s Fouudery of cannon,’ a build- 
ing near Moorfields, which had been shattered 
by an e^qilosion. Wesley acquired the site and 
built a ‘ Room ’ upon it, which became famous in 
^lethodist history. Some who indulge in regrets 
concerning the separation of the Methodists from 
the Church of England point to the building of 
these ‘Rooms’ as ‘the parting of the ways’; 
Methodists maintain that it was the closing 01 the 
churches that led to the opening of the ‘ Rooms.’ 

4. First Wesleyan Societies. — While he was still 
a member of the Fetter Lane Religions Society, 
Wesley formed a Society of a difierent type at 
the Fouudery. It was started, probably, in the 
latter end of the year 1739, ana is looked upon 
as the Mother Society of Methodism. In July 

1740 Wesley was practically excluded from the 
Fetter , Lane Society. Those who left with him 
joined the Society at the Foundery. By that time 
Societies, under the special direction of John and 
Charles Wesley, existed in London, Bristol, and 
Kingswood. In 1742 Newcastle-upon-Tyne wa^ 
visited by Charles Wesley, who formed a Society 
there on the new pattern. These Societies are 
called by John Wesley, in the ‘ Rules ’ which he 
drew up for them and published in 1743, ‘The 
United Societies,’ and they were the nucleus ^of : 
the Methodist Church. In the ‘Rules’ a, Society 
is described as ‘a company of men, having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness ; united 
in order to tpray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, and to w^atch over one another in 
love, that they may help each other to work out 
their salvation.’ In these new organizations the 
‘hand’ system was a prominent feature*; but, in 
addition, the Sodeties were divided into ‘ classes,’ 
each containing about 12 persons who were placed 
under the care of a ‘leader,’ not only for theii 
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own spiritual edification, but 'also that Wesley 
might be assisted in his pastoral supervision. At 
first the leaders visited the members at their 
houses; but, that method proving inconvenient, 
the members were expected to meet their leader 
at some fixed place, week week. The * Rules ’ 
mentioned above are still, with slight alterations, 
the ‘ general rules * for Methodists, the * particular 
rules, ^ passed in after years, being contained in 
the disciplinary ‘ codes ’ of the different Methodist 
churches. In the classes contributions, usually a 
penny a week, were made for the poor. At a later 
date these contributions were given for the support 
of the ministry, a special poor-fund being raised 
from other sources. Stewards were appointed to 
manage matters of finance, and the leaders met 
the ministers and stewards of each Society once 
a week to pay in the moneys that they had re- 
ceived, and to give information concerning any 
member who was sick or might need special 
pastoral attention. Out of these arrangements the 
Leaders’ Meeting arose, which became an integral 
part of the Methodist organization. The oversight 
of his Societies weighed heavily on Wesley’s mind. 
He never worshipped numerical success ; he was 
not content to gather together a miscellaneous 
crowd of people of whom lie knew nothing. He 
supplemente<i the work of the leaders by visiting 
the members himself in their homes, and met them 
once a quarter in the classes for personal conversa- 
tion on their religious experience. If satisfied, he 
gave them tickets in recognition of the fact that 
they were members of the Methodist Society. 

5 . Attitude of the clergy. — Those who have 
studied the constitution of the Religious Societies 
will note the affinities and divergences between 
them and the United Societies, One line of 
divergence was caused by circumstances which 
Wesley deeply regretted. The Religious Societies 
were in. close connexion with the Church of 
England, and many of their members were fre- 
quent communicants at the churches. Wesley 
would have gladly preserved this connexion and 
practice; but such a course was made imprac- 
ticable by the conduct of the clergy. In some 
places they arranged among themselves to repel 
the Methodists from the Lord’s Table. In Bristol, 
on 27 th July 1740, Charles Wesley and a com- 
pany of Kingswood Methodists were sent away 
from the sacrament in Temple Church. Charles 
Wesley, therefore, administered the Lord’s Supper 
to the Methodists in the school at Kingswood 
which had been built for the training of the 
colliers’ children. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne a 
similar crisis arose. It is significant that in New- 
castle the difficulty was aggravated by the fact 
that three of the dissenting ministers or the town 
agreed to exclude from the communion all who 
would not refrain from hearing the Wesleys. 
The effect of these exclusions, and of Charles 
Wesley’s action, was speedily seen. The Method- 
ists were diverted into a path which gradually but 
decisively diverged from the Church of England. 

6 , Enlisting of lay-preachers,— Another line of 
divergence from the practices of the Religious 
Societies “must also be quoted. John Wesley’s 
conversion made Mm . an evangelist. He longed 
to proclaim the gospel not only to select com- 
panies but to the world. His heart responded 
to the counsel of Lady Huntingdon ; ‘ Attempt 
notliing less than all m^kind’ {Journal, iii. 48, 
note 1 ). But how could that advice be followed 
by a man in his circumstances ? His work taxed 
all his , strength. Charles Wesley helped him, 
especially in the opening years of Ms mission, 
and a few friendly clergymen gave him occasional 
assistance ; but such help was inadequate. The 
double task of the pastoral care of his Societies 


and the evangelization of the country was too 
great for a single man. But the way opened. 
He had great skill in discovering and using the 
working-powers of laymen, and he soon found 
himself at the head oi an order of lay-preachers 
who shared with him the hardships and the suc- 
cesses of his work. In 1738 and 1739 laymen had 
preached with his consent, but the order of lay- 
preachers is usually considered to date from 1740. 
The importance of this step cannot be exagger- 
ated. The lay- preachers were divided into ‘ itiner- 
ants,’ ‘half -itinerants,’ and ‘local preachers.’ They 
first abandoned their business and gave themselves 
entirely to the wandering life of the evangelist, 
under Wesley’s personal supervision. For that 
work, at the beginning, they got no pay; later 
on a small sum was given them ; but many years 
elapsed before they were rescued from the pinch 
of poverty. Assisted by them, Wesley w'ent out 
‘to reform the nation, particularly the Church, 
and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land ’ 
{Minutes of Conference, i. 446). Wesley’s work 
as an evangelist, an educationalist, a philan- 
thropist a social reformer, and a pioneer in 
enterprises that have deeply affected the condi- 
tion of the nation must be passed over here. 
Some idea of the toils of himself, Ms preachers, 
and those who were associated with them in his 
Societies may be gathered from the fact that, 
when he died in 1791, there were 136,622 members 
in the Methodist Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in other parts of the British Dominions, 
and in the United States of America. 

7 . Institution of the Conference, — It is now 
necessary to indicate certain facts which have 
determined the character of modem Methodism. 
While Wesley was ‘the head of Ms order,’ and 
spoke the last word in matters of administration, 
he thoroughly believed that there is safety in * a 
multitude of counsellors.’ He consulted the bands, 
the leaders, and persons of experience in his So- 
cieties, but the chief evidence of his reliance on 
the counsel of others is to be seen in the confer- 
ences which he held with the clergy who helped 
him, and wth his lay-preachers. He also as- 
sembled the stewards at intervals in different 
parts of the country and conversed with them 
on financial and spiritual subjects. Out of his 
annual conferences with the clergy and lay- 
preachers, with whom lay-officers of the Society 
were sometimes associated, arose ‘the Yearly 
Conference of the People called Methodists.’ To- 
wards the end of his life the vagueness of this 
description of the Conference was seen to be a 
danger. The power to appoint preachers to the 
numerous chapels that liad been built would 
revert after Wesley’s death to the Conference so 
inadequately described. To meet this contin- 

f ency, on 28th Feb. 1784 Wesley signed a Deed 
‘oil explaining the words ‘the Yearly Confer- 
ence of the People called Methodists,’ and de- 
claring ‘what persons are members of the said 
Conference, and how the succession and identity 
thereof is to be continued. ’ One hundred ‘ preachers 
and expounders of God’s Holy Word’ then ‘under 
the care of and in connexion with ’ Wesley were 
declared to be the Conference, and they and their 
successors, to he chosen in the manner laid down in 
the Deed, were ‘ for ever ’ to be ‘ the Conference of the 
People called Methodists. ’ This Deed Poll received 
decisive confirmation in 1836, when the Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, upheld its validity 
in trials which took place in their courts. In his 
judgment the Vice-Chancellor affirmed that the Con 
lerence had been ‘ the supreme legislative and execu- 
tive body ’ in Methodism since the death of Wesley. 
The Conference in Wesley’s day was more than 
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consultative assembly. It took complete over- 
sight of preachers and people. It kept an eye on 
the moral character and doctrinal beliefs of the 
preachers, and stationed them in their Circuits. 
We shall accentuate only one part of its functions. 
In the form of ‘ Model Deed^ fob the settlement 
of chapels then called ‘Preaching Houses,’ pub- 
lished first in 1763, a clause appears which con- 
stitutes Wesley’s Notes upon the New Testament 
and his four volumes of Sermons as the standard 
by which trustees were to judge the orthodoxy 
of the preachers appointed by the Conference. 
We may also add that the rights of trustees were 
strengtnened by the clause in Wesley’s Deed Poll 
which provided that, with the exception of clergy 
of the Church of England, the Conference might 
not appoint a preacher to the same chapel for more 
than three years successively. 

8. Provision for the sacraments.— One other 
point remains to be considered at this stage. The 
question of the administration of the sacraments 
to the Societies had to be settled. The bulk of 
the Methodist people would not go to the parish 
churches for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and provision for its administration in their own 
chapels was urgently desired. In November 1778 
Wesley opened his new chapel in City Road, 
London. In that chapel the sacraments were ad- 
ministered as they had been in some of the other 
Methodist chapels in London and the country. 
Wesley was pressed to extend similar privileges 
to the rest of his Societies. He saw, however, 
that, if he yielded, he would have to qualify and 
appoint some of his lay-preachers to administer 
the sacraments ; and, in his opinion, such appoint- 
ment necessitated ordination. Time and circum- i 
stances led him to a solution of the problem. In ' 
1769 he had sent two of his lay-preachers to New j 
York to direct the work which had been begun i 
there by certain Methodist local preachers. The 
work in America proved very successful, but the 1 
War of Independence gave it a new complexion. 
The Anglican cler^ were scattered, and many of 
the Methodists had been without the sacraments 
for years. The Americans would have solved the 
difficulty by ordaining a sufficient number of their 
lay-preachers, but Francis Asbury, who had been 
sent out as a preacher from England by Wesley, 
checked tlois movement and advised that Wesley 
should be consulted. Wesley had satisfied him- 
self that he, as a presbyter, had the power to 
ordain other presbyters ; but he hesitated to do 
so. In 1784 the American crisis became acute ; 
sd, after much thought, he appointed Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a clergyman who acted with Mm, and Francis 
Asbury as ‘superintendents’ in N, America, and 
two other preachers as ‘elders.’ With the ex- 
ception of Asbury, who was in America^ these 
preachers were set apart by Wesley, assisted by 
other presbyters of the Church of England, by the 
imposition of hands. In this way the Auierican 
difficulty was met, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, which now number their membership 
by millions, entered on their remarkable career. 
Wesley afterwards ordained preachers for Scot- 
land and for Foreign Mission stations. At last 
he took a still more decisive step in this direc- 
tion. In 1788 he ordained Alexander Mather 
‘deacon,’ ‘elder,’ and ‘superintendent,’ and in 1789 
he ordained Henry Moore and Thomas Rankin 
‘presbyters,’ empowering them to administer the 
sacraments in England. He exhorted them to 
maintain as close an association as possible with 
the Established Church ; but, when that associa- 
tion was no longer practicable, they were to 
proceed to confer on other preachers the ‘ orders ’ 
which they had received (see Free, Wedeyan Hist. 
Society i ix. 146-164), 


§. Influence of Charles Wesley.— John Wesley 
is justly considered as the founder of the Methodist 
Church, and we liave, in the main, dwelt on his 
actions in describing the origin and development 
of the United Societies. It would be unpardon- 
able, however, if we failed to emphasize the ser- 
vices of his brother, Charles Wesley. During the 
early days of the ‘ Revival ’ he was a daring and 
successful evangelist, facing the violence of mobs 
and rivalling his brother in the activities of the 
wandering preacher’s^ life. Later he settled down 
in Bristol, and then in London, and his itinerant 
work was restricted. But his influence as a hymn- 
writer was strong, and it is still felt not only 
in Methodism but throughout the Protestant 
Churches. He died on 29th March 1788. 

10 . Events following Wesley’s death.— John 
Wesley died on 2nd March 1791. His death pro- 
duced a dangerous crisis. Many thought that the 
time had come when the Methodist Societies woidd 
fall in pieces. Their stability had been secured, 
in great part, by his firm and reasonable auto- 
cracy. Was that autocracy to be exercised by 
a successor? The answer was in the negative. 
Then how was the supervision to be maintained 
which he had exercised over preachers and people 
during the intervals between the annual meetings 
of the Conference? The Conference gave the 
answer by dividing the kingdom into Districts, 
each containing a small number of Circuits, the 
preachers in which, being formed into committees, 
were answerable to the Conference for the main- 
tenance of Methodist discipline. The fimctions 
of these Committees were enlarged from time to 
time, and chairmen, appointed by the Conference, 
were placed over them. This arrangement has 
been greatly developed in more modem times. 
The Committees have grown into District Synods, 
which exercise great influence in the administration 
of Methodism. 

After Wesley’s death the demand for the sacra- 
ments became urgent. The party most favourable 
to the Church of England was first in the field 
and issued manifestos against administration by 
the preachers. These provoked replies, and a 
controversy on the subject was continued until 
1795, when an arrangement was made between 
the Conference and the representatives of the 
trustees of chapels. This arrangement, contained 
in the ‘ Plan of Pacification,’ led to the administra- 
tion of the sacraments in all Methodist chapels. 
As to ordination, it was decided that the reception 
of a preacher into ‘ full connexion with the Con- 
ference* should carry with it the right of ad- 
ministration without ordination by imposition of 
hands. In the case of Foreign Missionaries an 
exception was made, and they were ordained as 
in the time of Wesley. In 1836 the Conference 
determined that all its ministers should be ordained 
by the imposition of hands. 

11. ‘ Plan of Pacification.’ — Another subject of 
cardinal importance pressed for settlement. The 
question h^ to be^ answered, Who shall possess 
the predominant ruling power of Methodism ? The 
country, at the time of Wesley’s death, was agi- 

i tated by the discussions which had accompanied 
the American War of Independence and the French 
Revolution. The doctrine of * the sovereignty of 
the people ’ fascinated many minds, and led to a . 
strong wish on the part of some to introduce into 
Methodism a democratic form of government. But 
the most serious contest was between the claims of 
the Conference and of the trustees of chapels. That 
contest was settled, foi the by the 

‘ Plan of Pacification ’ and by certain regulations 
that were passed at the Leeds Conference of 1797. 
In these documents we find the fundamental prin- 
ciples which still govern the Mother Church of 
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Methodism. The pastoral power of the preachers 
was safeguarded j hut its exercise was limited by 
giving to the Leaders’ Meeting additional rights, 
as representing the Societies, while matters of 
finance were placed more completely under the 
control of the Circuit Quarterly Meetings in which 
laymen predominated. Thus, in 1795 and 1797, 
was instituted that remarkable ‘ balance of power ’ 
which is a peculiarity of the system of Methodism. 
The settlement was almost universally approved. 
Out of a membership of nearly 100,000, about 5000 
persons who were desirous of a democratic form of 
government united themselves into a Society under 
the leadership of William Thom and Alexander 
Kilham, and became the Methodist New Connexion. 

12. Conneacional ^stem of Wesleyan Method- 
ism. — Speaking of Methodism in the present time, 
we may say that the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
the mother church of the Methodists, has pursued 
its course along the lines laid down ' by John 
Wesley. The Connexional system is intact. The 
Circuits consist of the several Societies within 
their boundaries, the Districts are composed of the 
Circuits in their areas, and ‘ the Connexion ’ is the 
aggregate of all the Societies, Circuits, and Dis- 
tricts in those countries in which Methodism is 
established in association with the Conference. 
This great organization is kept together by the 
unifying power of the Conference. Every attempt 
to introduce the principle of ‘ Circuit independency’ 
has been successfully resisted. It is impossible 
here to describe minutely the organization of 
Wesleyan Methodism. It is the resiiit not only of 
the work of Wesley, but of the continuance of his 
work, done in his spirit, for more than a hundred 
years since his death. We may briefly note some 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
Conference since the Deed Poll was signed in 1784. 
The specific naming of the 100 preachers who 
composed the Conference produced excitement and 
ill-feeling, especially among preachers who were 
not nominated in the Deed. In 1791 the Confer- 
ence, in accordance with Wesley’s request conveyed 
in a letter, resolved that all preachers who were 
'in full connexion’ should enjoy every privilege 
that the members of the Conference enjoyed. That 
resolution almost completely allayed the ill-feeling 
that had been excited. 

13. Lay-representation and the constitution of 
Conference. — The action of the Conference in 1876, 
however, is of still greater interest. Although no 
alteration can he made in the composition of the 
Conference created by Wesley’s Deed Poll, save by 
process of civil law, it has been found possible 
to associate laymen, as well as ministers, with 
‘ the Hundred.’ The Conference, which assembles 
annually towards the end of July, now meets in 
two Sessions. Its rei^resentative Session is held 
first, and consists of 300 ministers and 300 laymen. 
The resolutions they pass are made valid % the 
confirming vote of the ' Legal Conference.’ Some 
of the lay-representatives are chosen by the minis- 
ters and laymen present at the preceding Con- 
ference ; but the greater number are elected by 
the separate vote of the laymen assembled in the 
representative Sessions of the District Synods held 
in May. Those Sessions have been much enlarged, i 
not only by the inclusion of many laymen who are 
members of District sub-Committees, but also by 
the addition of the representatives of the Circuit j 
Quarterly Meetings, which, in their turn, have | 
been greatly enlarged through alterations made in I 
the composition of the Leaders’ Meetings. The ^ 
most striking of the alterations in the Leaders’ 
Meetings^is the addition to them of persons elected 
by the Society Meeting in each place to represent 

• the members of the Society. The votes for the 
laymen and the .4uly qualified women chosen to 


attend the Conference represent a wide constit- 
uency. As there is a permanent ministerial 
element in the Bepresenfcative Session of the 
Conference consisting, for instance, of members 
of 'the Hundred,’ there is also a permanent lay 
element. It is ''composed of the lay -treasurers of 
certain funds, along with 48 laymen elected by the 
votes of ministers and laymen present at the Con- 
ference. One-tMrd of this niimoer retire annually, 
and are not eligible for immediate re-election, tn 
the Representative Session it is estimated that 
nearly 60 members of the Hundred will be present, 
a quorum of 40 being necessary for the transaction 
of business, according to the Deed Poll. To these 
are added several ministerial officials, such as 
chairmen of Districts who are not members of the 
Hundred, 8 representatives of foreign missionaries, 
and others. The rest of the 300 ministers are 
chosen by the votes of the ministers in the Pastoral 
Session of each Synod in Great Britain, the num- 
ber of ministerial and lay-representatives being 
governed by the principle of proportion of members 
of Society in the several Districts. The Repre- 
sentative Session of the Conference deals with all 
questions in which the expenditure of money is 
involved, and reviews the work done by the com- 
mittees of ministers and laymen that have managed 
the affairs of the several Chureh 'Departments’ 

I during the year. New legislation may also be 
i proposed on subjects withm the province of the 
Session, but such new legislation is hot confirmed 
until it has been submitted to the Representative 
Sessions of the Districts for consideration and 
repoii). 

At the close of the Representative Session the 
Pastoral Session is held. This consists of the 
'Legal Hundred,’ the ministers who have been 
members of the Representative Session that year, 
and other ministers who have received the permis- 
sion of their Synods to attend. When the scheme 
of lay-representation was adopted, it was agreed 
that all questions of doctrine, discipline, and the 
stationing of ministers should be reserved to the 
Pastoral Session, as also the management of the 
Book Room, the ^eat publishing department of 
Methodism. The Pastoral Session exercises strict 
discipline over the ministers of the Connexion, and 
also considers all appeals in cases of discipline 
affecting members. The Ciretdt Quarterly Meet- 
ings have a right to memorialize the Conference, 
in both its sessions, on Connexional subjects, and 
to propose alterations in Methodist rules and regu- 
lations. When ‘ provisional legislation ’ is passed 
by the Conference in its Pastoral Session, that 
legislation has to be submitted for tlie consideration 
of the ministers of the Districts when assembled in 
the Pastoral Session of the Synods. 

14. Home and Foreign Missions.— The work of 
Methodism has always been deemed of greater 
importance than its machinery. The wide-spread 
character of that work may be judged from the 
Minutes of Conference annually published. The 
work of the Home and the Foreign Missionary de- 
partments is worthy of special consideration. In 
recent years the evangelistic campaigjn has been 
quickened by the erection of large Mission Halls in 
some of the principal towns of England. The 
example of renewed evangelistic enterprise in Wes- 
leyan Methodism has made a deep impression on 
the Churches of Great Britain and other countries. 
The Foreign Missionaiy work of Methodism dates 
from 1769. The work gradually increased. In 
1786 appointments in the United States, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Antigua appear in the 
Minutes of Conference* Working in connexion 
with the Conference, Coke was the leading spirit 
of Methodist Foreign Missionary enterprise until 
his death in 1813, In that year the work became 
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'more completely organized, and the present Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society was formed. 
In estimating the importance of the work done by 
that Society, it must be remembered that its present 
operations are carried on in a field that is only a 
fragment of the area once occupied. Independent 
and affiliated Conferences formed in the United 
States, Canada, France, S. Africa, and Australia 
have taken over almost all the work which was 
begun by the British Conference in the several 
countries mentioned. 


the Eastern Section, 6,794,471, and, in the Western 
Section, 25,934,076, making a total of 32,728,547. 

The statistical tables show that there are maiw 
separate Methodist Churches in the world. ^ It 
must, however, be understood that the divisions 
that have occurred have not been caused by 
doctrinal difierences ; in almost all cases they have 
arisen from varying opinions concerning ecclesi- 
astical constitution and administration. In the 
Western Section the ‘colour question’ has had an 
influence on the number of churches. 


L CHUEOHES OP THE EASTERN SECTION. 



Ohtiechbs. 

Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members 
and pro- 
bationers. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

School 

officers. 

Sunday 

School 

scholars. 

1. 

Wesleyan Methodist . 

8,066 

24,836 

664,958 

12,642 

9,428 

139,099 

1,094,950 

2. 

Primitive Methodist . . . 

1,192 

16,241 

211,691 

5,186 

4,176 

69,888 

463,821 

3. 

United Methodist 

895 

6,289 

165,722 

8,021 

2,874 

42,666 

817,657 

4. 

Irish Metiiodist .... 

244 

628 

29,648 

S9S 

853 

2,582 

26,834 

5. 

Wesleyan Reform Union . 

21 

620 

8,866 

195 

179 

2,746 

21,764 

6 . 

Independent Methodist 

414 


8,769 

169 

157 

3,051 

; 27,703 

7. 

French Methodist 

40 

**84 

1,690 

124 

70 

226 

2,466 

8 . 

S. African Methodist . 

253 

6,797 

117,146 

8,930 

788 

2,893 

89,829 

9.: 

Australasian Methodist 

1,009 

4,701 

160,890 

6,654 

4,021 

28,086 

218,170 


Total for Eastern Section, 1910 

7,194 

59,046 

1,858,880 

82,059 

21,546 




n. CHURCHES OF THE WESTERN SECTION. 



Oburgebs. 

Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

• 

Sunday 

School 

officers. 

Sunday 

School 

scholars. 

1. 

Methodist Episcopal . 

Methodist Hpiscoi)al Church 

20,766 

14,718 

3,489,696 

80,805 

85,590 

874,118 

8,679,999 

2. 

7,877 

4,584 

1,888,048 

16,467 

16,980 

127,761 



(South) 

3. 

Methodist Church, Canada 

2,666 

2,689 


3,672 

8,678 

36,503 

340,897 

4. 

African Methodist Episcopal . 

6,774 


606,106 

6,630 

6,695 

89,310 

816,000 

5. 

African Methodist Efusoopal 

8,488 

8,024 

647,216 

3,298 


(Zion) 




6. 

Methodist Protestant . 

1,862 


188,487 

2,890 

2,123 

17,812 

141,899 

7. 

Coloured Methodist Episcopal . 

2,901 

6,194 

234,721 

2,867 

8,011 

12,044 

219,999 

8. 

Free Methodist .... 

1,122 

802 

82,112 

1,168 

1,164 

7,662 

44,276 

9. 

Wesleyan Methodist . 

598 

192 

19,178 

571 

491 

2,523 

21,211 

10. 

Primitive Methodist . 

72 

98 

7,407 

98 

95 

1,611 


13. 

Union American Methodist Epi- 

138 


18,600 

255 

78 

481 

8,872 


scopal 






12. 

African Union Methodist Pro- 



4,000 

125 

66 

441 

5,266 


testant 






18. 

Congregational Methodist . 

837 


16,629 

838 

182 1 

1,146 

8,786 

14. 

Congregational Methodist (Col- 
oured) 

6 

•• 

819 

5 


15. 

New Congregational Methodist . 

69 


1,782 

85 

27 

148 

1,298 

16. ! 
17. 

Zion Union Apostolic (Coloured) 
Independent Methodist 

58 

2 

•• 

8,059 

1,101 

45 

2 

86 

212 

1,608 

18. 

Reformed Methodist . . 

18 


867 

11 


« ft 


19. 

Reformed Methodist Union Epi- 


• • 

4,000 

68 

54 

204 

1,792 

20. 

scopal (Coloured) 

British Methodist Episcop;^ (Col- 

20 

6 

700 

21 


126 


oured) 








2L 

Japan Methodist . . 

188 

81 

12,822 

107 



25,826 


Total for Western Section, 1910 

48,614 

;^,076 , 

7,409,736 

67,488 

08,678 

6^,146 

6,062,136 


Note.— The returns for local preachers and for Sunday Schools are in some instances incomplete. 


ni. SUMMARY OP EASTERN AND WESTERN SECTIONS. 


Eastern Section 

Western Section 

7,194 

48,614 

69,046 

89,076 

1,858,880 

7,409,786 

32,069 

67,488 

21,546 

68,678 


2,211,674 

6,062,136 

Total .... 

66,808 

98,121 

8^768,616 

99,497 

90,124 

898,722 

8,278,809 


IS. Statistics of world Methodism.— It is only 
at the decennial meetings of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, when representatives of the Methodist 
Churches in both hemispheres meet, that an idea 
of the wide-spread influence of Methodism con be 
gained. Those Conferences were instituted in 1881, 
the latest being held in Toronto in 1911. The 
carefully compiled statistics presented to that 
Conf^ence speak for themselves. 

It was estimated that the members and adherents 
of the Methodist Churches, in 1910, numbered, in 


There is one Church, bearing the Methqdist 
name, which is not represented in the Ecumenical 
Conference — the Welsh Calvinistio Methodist 
Church. Its histoiy and organization should be 
studied in Williams^ valuable book { Wdsh Qalm^L- 
istic Methodism). The Church is elos^ connected 
in origin with Whitefield’s work in Wales. The 
doctrinal difference, indicated in its title^ suggests 
a restson for its unique position among Methodist 
Churches. 

i6, M^odist Episcopal Churches.— The success 
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of Methodism in the United States of America has 
been remarkable. W e have mentioned some facts 
concerning its origin in 1769, and the action of 
Wesley in ordaining Coke as a Superintendent, 
and two other preachers as presbyters, in 1784. 
When Coke arrived in America, he ordained 
Francis Asbury as a Superintendent. Asbury’s 
work and influence have left a deep mark on 
Methodism in the United States, Like Wesley, 
he was a man of high spiritual tone. He rivalled 
Wesley in evangelistic enterprise, and gathered 
around him men who possessed the courage and 
devotion of the pioneer preacher. The War of 
Independence had made the whole country the 
sphere of the most enterprising Evangelism. In 
settled towns, in clusters of huts, in lonely back- 
woods, the Methodist preacher became a familiar 
figure, as he preached and formed and visited his 
little Societies. The growth of the churches in 
the immense areas in which the pioneers worked 
necessitated the helpful supervision not only of the 
Superintendents but also of ‘Presiding Elders,’ 
who rode hither and thither, constantly giving in- 
spiration and guidance to the scattered evangmists 
and churches. For a considerable time the work 
was carried on in close conneidon with the British 
Conference, and on lines similar to those followed 
in England. A Conference was held in the States 
in 1773, at which time there were 6 Circuits, 10 
reacWs, and 160 members. From these small 
eginnings American Methodism has advanced to 
it^resent position. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) occupy the 
chief positions among the Methodist Churches of 
the United States. They separated in 1844, in 
consec[uence of discussions which involved the 
(mestion of slavery. We may refer to some of 
the constitutional arrangements of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The members of the Church 
are divided into local Societies, one or more of 
which constitute a ‘ pastoral charge.’ A quarterly 
conference is organized in each ‘ pastoral charge.’ 
The ‘travelling preachers’ throughout the States 
are members or their several Annual Conferences, 
the sessions of which they are obliged to attend. 
In addition to the ministerial Annual Conferences, 
a General Conference is held every four years com- 
posed of delegates from all the Annual Confer- 
ences in the States. It consists of pastors and lay- 
delegates, the admission of the latter into the 
General Conference dating from 1872. The minis- 
terial delegates are elected by the Annual Confer- 
ences, each of which is entitled to one delegate at 
least. The Greneral Conference fees the ratio of 
representation and the manner of election. Every 
four years a Lay Electoral Conference is consti- 
tuted within the bounds of each Annual Conference 
for the purpose of voting on constitutional changes 
to be submitted to the General Conference, which 
is the supreme legislative assembly. The Lay 
Electoral Conference is composed of lay-members, 
one from each pastoral charge, chosen by the lay- 
members of each charge over twenW-one years of 
age, in such maimer as the General Conference has 
determined. Each Lay Electoral Conference is 
entitled to elect as many lay-delegates to the 
General Conference as there are ministerial dele- 
gates from the Annual Conference. In the 
General Conference the ‘ Generial Superintendents,’ 
as the bishops are called in the Ducvplim of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preside in such order 
as they determine; but, if no General Superin- 
^dent is present, the Conference elects one of 
its other members to preside pro tempore. The 
resence of two-thirds of the whole number of 
constitutes a quorum for the transaction 
of The General Conference elects by 


ballot as many General Superintendents as it may 
deem necessary from among the ‘ Travelling 
Elders,’ as the former Presiding Elders are noAv 
called. The Conference has full power to make 
rules and regulations for the Church, under tlie 
limitations and '“restrictions laid down in the 
Discipline. The principal restrictions are that it 
cannot revoke, alter, or cliange the Articles of 
Eeligion, which were prepared by John Wesley, 
and which first appeared in The Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in the United States of America, 
published in 1784. Nor can the General Confer- 
ence establish any new standards, or rules of 
doctrine, contrary to the present existing and 
established standards. In addition, it cannot 
change or alter any part or rule of government so 
as to do away with episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of General Superintendengjr. It is also unable to 
revoke or change the ‘General Rules’ of the 
Church. Those ‘ Rules ’ are, with slight variations, 
the ‘Rules of the Society of the People called 
Methodists,’ as drawn up by John Wesley in 1743. 
As to the procedure of the General Conference, the 
Discipline shows that, in voting, the ministers and 
laymen vote together ; but it is provided that a 
separate vote ‘by orders’ may be taken on any 
question when it is requested by one-third of either 
order of delegates present and voting. In all cases 
of separate voting the concurrence of the two 
i orders is required for the adoption of the proposed 
measure, if the proposal concerns a change of 
the constitution, a vote of two- thirds of the 
General Conference is required. Such, in hare 
outline, is a sketch of some of the outstanding 
features of the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but it should be supplemented 
by a study of the hook of Doctrines and Discipline 
(1912). In J. H. Rigg’s Comparative View of 
Church Organisations there is a chapter on 
American Episcopal Methodism which contains 
important information enabling the student to 
compare the constitution of the Mother Church of 
Great Britain with that of the Methodist Churches 
in the United States. For many years the visits 
of fraternal delegates, representing the Conferences 
of Great Britain and Ireland and America, have 
served to strengthen the bond of union between 
the Methodists of the two countries. The American 
Methodists hold a conspicuous position amon^ the 
Churches devoted to the work of Foreign Miswons. 

17 . Early secessions.— We have mentioned the 
first important Methodist secession in England, 
taking place in 1797. As the Methodist New 
Connexion is now part of the United Methodist 
Church, it is not necessary to describe its original 
constitution. In 1810 a small Society, numbering 
10 members, was formed by Hugh Bourne in 
Staffordshire, and became the germ of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. In 1815 a Society, con- 
sisting of 22 persons, was formed by William 
O’Bryan in Devonshire out of which arose the 
Bible Christian Church. The reasons for the in- 
stitution of these two Societies were similar. In 
the former case Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, 
two earnest evangelists, were indisposed to submit 
to the restrictions of Methodist discipline and 
manner of work. They sought and found a sphere 
in which they could have a larger freedom. They 

I made no attempt to agitate the Church from which 
i they were separated. They gathered their mem- 
I hers out of the neglected classes, and displayed in 
their work much of the spirit of ancient Methodism, 
The same may be said of William O’Bryan, the 
founder of the Bible Christian Church. 

18 . Primitive Methodist Church,— Next to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Primitive Methodists 
hold the strongest position in Great Britain. The 
constitution hears, in several points, a strong re- 
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semblance to that of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, but there is a marked difference in the 
composition of the Conference. H. B. Kendall, 
in his Handbook of Primitive Methodist Church 
Principles and Polity (London, 19i3), says : 

* The Deed Poll provides that members shall be formed into 
Glasses, Societies, Circuits, and Districts, and that Societies 
shall have their Leaders* Meetings, and Circuits their Com- 
mittees and Quarterly Meetings ’ (p. 61). 

Dealing with the functions of the Annual Confer- 
ence, he sets forth the provisions of the Primitive 
Methodist Deed Poll. Pirst of all, the Conference 
is to be composed of 12 Permanent Members, irre- 
movable from office except for incompetency or 
incapacity. Next, it is to be composed of other 
persons not exceeding 4, whose appointment is to 
be made by a by-law of the Conference. These 
may be ministers or laymen, official or unofficial 
members. Lastly, the Conference is also composed 
of delegates, who have been elected thereto by 
their District Meetings, one-third of whom must 
be travelling preachers and two-thiids laymen, and 
no layman is to be appointed who is not a local 
preacher, or a class leader, or a Circuit steward. 
After long consideration and much discussion it 
was decided by the Conference of 1876 that the 
number of delegates to be sent by each to the 
highest court should be determined by the number 
of members in the District, 3000 being made the 
unit for one minister and two laymen (p. 61 f.). 
Kendall is of opinion that the Primitive Methodist 
polity is a ‘ modified Presbyterianism,’ one evidence 
of the fact being that the Churches are jointly 
governed by ministers and lay-officials, and that 
all ministers are in theory equal, the Superin- 
tendent differing from hfe colleagues only in 
function and responsibility (p. 62). Up to the 
present the Primitive Methodists have not shown 
any strong desire for corporate union with other 
Methodist Churches. Their Foreign Missionary 
work is confined to Africa. 

10. United Meffiodist Church.— In 1827, 1835, 
and 1849 there were secessions from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church resulting from serious contro- 
versies concerning questions of government and 
administration. The first was occasioned by the 
introduction of an organ into one of the chapels in 
Leeds. In its course constitutional questions were 
raised touching the power of the Conference, which 
re-emerged at a later stage. In 1835 the creation 
of the Theological Institution for the training of 
candidates for the ministry roused strong opposi- 
tion. The first occasion of the disturbance was 
soon nearly forgotten, and . the controvert turned 
into an attack on the constitution of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. The agitation was elaborately 
organized and vigorously conducted in all parts of 
the country, and brought about the secession of 
several thousands of members, who formed them- 
selves into the Wesleyan Association, The 
Association held its first Annual Assembly in 
Manchester in 1836, The Leeds reformers of 1827 
joined the new Church. 

The largest of all the secessions from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church took place in 1849. 
Its immediate cause was the action taken by the 
Conference in dealing with certain anonymous 
publications in which the personal character of 
ministers holding high official responsibility was 
attacked. But, as before, the controversy soon 
involved the question of the constitution and, 
especially, of the power of the Conference. It is 
difficult to state the number of persons lost to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church through this agita- 
tion. The aggressive work of Methodism was 
paralyzed for several years.- When the strife sub- 
sided, it was found that the number of members 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Church was nearly 
100,000 less than when the agitation began. The 
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‘Keformers’ of 1849-52 formed themselves into 
a distinct community, which, hy union with the 
Methodist Association, became * the United 
Methodist Free Churches.’ 

In 1907 an Act was passed by Parliament author- 
izing the union of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist 
Free Churches, under the name of 'The United 
Methodist Church.’ The constitution of the new 
Church shows the usual indications of compromise ; 
bub it retains the strong marks of original Method- 
ism. The Conference, which is composed of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers, meets once a 
year. It includes the President and Secretary, the 
President-designate, 12 ministers and 12 laymen, 
who form, in a sense, a permanent nucleus, the 
Connexional officers, the representatives of 
District Meetings, and such representatives of 
Connexional Funds and Institutions as the last 
preceding Conference has determined. The whole 
number of the Conference, exclusive of the Guard- 
ian Representatives and Connexional officers, is 
about 300. The Conference appoints a General 
Connexional Committee which exercises a * general 
oversight over the affairs of the United Methodist 
Church during the intervals between the Confer- 
ences.’ The authority of the Church Meeting, the 
Leaders’ Meeting, and the Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ing is great. These meetings are, to a considerable 
extent, independent of the Conference, but the 
Conference has certain rights which it can exercise 
in cases calling for its interference. The constitu- 
tion of the United Methodist Church may be 
studied in the General Eules^ approved by the 
Conference in September 1907, a new edition of 
which was published in 1911. Foreign Missionary 
work is being done by this Church in China, 
Africa, Centrm America, and the W. Indies. 

20. Smaller Methodist Churches.— The Wesleyan 
Reform Union consists of those Churches and 
Circuits which held aloof from the amalgamation 
producing the United Methodist Free Churches, 
in 1859 a constitution was formed which is fully 
described in a pamphlet published by the Wesleyan 
Reform Union Conference, the latest edition being 
issued in 1896. 

In 1805 several small Churches formed a union 
which held its first Annual Meeting in Manchester, 
The distinctive characteristics of the churches so 
united are an unpaid ministry, conjoined with the 
free church-life of the Quakers and the doctrines 
and methods of Wesleyan Methodism (J. Vickers, 
Independent Methodism [Wigan], 1910, p, 3). In 
1898 this union assumed the name of the Independ- 
ent Methodist Church. Its churches are situated 
chiefly in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the northern 
counties, with some outlying churches in Notting- 
hamshire and Leicestershire, and a few besides 
in Bristol and the south-west. The Independent 
Methodists exc^ in Sunday School work. 

Although sharply divided by constitutional 
distinctions, the Methodists of England have so 
much in common, especially in their practical 
work, that they are being drawn nearer together. 
The Ecumenical and other Conferences have done 
much to promote the spirit of fraternity among 
them. In Canada and other countries the 
Methodist Churches have united, and Methodist 
reunion in England is often sympathetically 
discussed. 

Lixbraturb.— i. Polity, oflhd 'Pearly 
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3 vols., do. 1859 ; A New Hist, of Methodism, ed. W. J. Towns- 
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Rev. John WesUy and of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 2 vols., 
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.^e of John Wesley, do. 1906; R. Green, John Wesley, 
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1851. John S. Simon. 

II. Doctrine. — Let us look into the soul ani- 
mating the hody which has been described, 
Methodism was the offspring of the Evangelical 
Kevival that took place in England during the 
18th cent. ; its doctrine was moulded under the 
religious conditions of that age. 

1. Methodism and deism. — A rationalistic deism 
then largely prevailed amongst educated men — a 
system of thought which fenced God off from man- 
kind behind the laws of nature and bounded human 
knowledge by the limits of sense-perception and 
logical reason. The Deity was treated as an ab- 
sentee from His world ; and men consequently 
became godless in practice as in thought. The 
Revival swept down these artificial barriers. God 
was realized in living contact with His children. 
The sense of the divine was recovered ; the tran- 
scendent became again immanent to consciousness. 
Accordingly, ‘the life of God in the souls of men’ 
was Wesley’s definition of religion ; ‘ the work of 
God ’ was the habitual Methodist designation for 
the Revival, because in its phenomena God’s im- 
mediate action upon human nature was discerned. 
Hence the emphasis laid in the teaching of the 
Wesleys on ‘ the witness of the Spirit ’ (Ro 8). The 
doctrine of assurance — the personal certainty of the 
forgiveness of sins and of restored sonship toward 
God — was the outstanding feature of original 
Methodism. To most Churchmen of the time 
professions of this kind appeared a strange ‘en- 
thusiasm’ (see G. Lavington, The Enthimasm of 
Methodists and Papists consideredfy London, 1833) ; 
that a man might know his sins forgiven was 
deemed a dangerous presunmtibn. Along witli the 
Fatherhood of God, the Deity of the atoning 
Saviour and of the witnessing and sanctifying 
Spirit came to be freshly recognized; an arrest 
was made of the Socinianism which by the middle 
of the 18th cent, was rife among both Anglicans 
and Dissenters. 

2 , Methodism and Calvinism.— The Methodist 
forces were soon divided on the question of pre- 
destination. Predestinarianism, like deism, mag- 
nifies the transcendence of God at the expense of 
His immanence, reducing finite will to an illusion 
and making man, even in his acceptance of divine 
grace, the passive creature instead of the consent- 
ing child of God. The Puritan theology, in its 
prevailing strain, was intensely Calvinistic; and 
to it Whitefield, with the Welsh Methodist leaders 
and the Evangelical clergy generally, adhered, 
while the Wesleys espoused Arminian views upon 
election and grace, in this respect inheriting the 
High Anglican tradition. But the spring of their 
umversalism lay in the sense of God’s mercy to 
mankind revealed within their own breast and 
interpreted in the broad light of the NT ; they 
sang: 

‘The boundless grace that found out me 
For every soul of man is free ! * 

They could not preach that God ‘willeth all men 
to be saved’ under the reservation that He has 
doomed some, of His mere pleasure, to perdition ; 
as^ Christ’s ambassadors, they cried, without any 
misgiving, ‘ Ye all may come, lohoemr taill l ’ The 
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Wesleyan teaching lifted a cloud from the char- 
acter of God ; it Drought salvation to thousands 
who had deemed themsmves predestined reprobates. 
Wesley vehemently contended against another 
tenet of Calvinism, maintained by contemporary 
Evangelicals — that of the necessary inherence of 
sin in the redeemed. The current orthodoxy limited 
the salvation of Christ in the degree of its attain- 
ability as well as in the persons by whom it is 
attainable. John Wesley amved at the conviction 
that the man who is ' in Christ ’ may become even 
on earth a thoroughly ‘new creature,’ that it is 
possible to be actually ‘cleansed from all sin’ 
through ‘the blood of Jesus’ (1 Jn V) — ‘freed’ (as 
he would say) ‘ from the last remains of sin ’ ; on 
the strengtli of God’s promises and the warrant of 
experience, he taught his people to seek and expect 
the power to keep continually the Two Command- 
ments of Jesus and so to become altogether holy 
and happy. To this effect lie used to quote the 
Communion Prayer, ‘ that we may perfectly love 
thee, and worthily magnify thy holy Name,’ insist- 
ing that this is to ask from God no boon beyond 
His giving. From the moment of conversion the 
Methodist was set at war with * inbred sin,’ inspired 
by the prospect of its extirpation. The Class 
Meeting, with this ideal before it, became a school 
of holiness. The ‘glorious hope of perfect love’ 
proved an abiding spring of spiritual ardour and 
a powerful spur to moral endeavour. Sometimes 
the extravagances and self-delusions of unbalanced 
minds discredited the doctrine of Perfect Love ; to 
such abuse all earnest religious teaching is liable. 
But the sight of the goal of faith given ^ .Method- 
ism quickened and sustained the race for muilti- 
tudes. The endurance of the Wesleyan Revival is 
due to the spiritual breadth and sanity of its pro- 
gramme. In this sense Wesley defined the object 
of Methodism as being ‘ to spread Scriptural Holi- 
ness throughout the land.’ The hymns of Charles 
Wesley are the best exposition of Methodism in 
the fundamental respects which we have stated ; 
they served as its keenest weapon in the arduous 
confiict which it waged with Calvinism. Along 
with the hymns, the doctrine which inspired them 
has leavened the whole Methodist Church. 

3 . Methodism and Moravianism. — Methodism 
owes a peculiar debt to the Moravian Brethren ; 
their hand led the two Wesleys out of * the legal 
wilderness ’ into the liberty of the sons of God. 
From this simple people, as well as from William 
Law and the mystics, John Wesley learned deep 
lessons respecting faith and inwai’d religion. But 
there came here also a parting of the ways. Lead- 
ing meinbers of the. Ilnitas Fratrum in England, 
and others of Wesley’s early associates, were in- 
fected with the mystical tendency to despise the 
external duties of religion. Regarding the inner 
light and the Holy Spirit’s witness as the sum of 
Christiani^, men of tms persuasion treated fellow- 
ship and Church order as superfluities ; some of 
them verged in theory, if not in practice, upon 
Antinomianism. Among the latter the maxim 
w^as current, which Wesley denounces as an ‘en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils,’ that ‘we are hot to 
do good unless our hearts are free to it’ — in other 
words, that we should leave disagreeable duties 
undone (this w^as a temporary, but widely operative, 
aberration in Moravianism), In this outbreak 
Wesley saw the peril of the Revival ; he raised a 
barrier against it in the ‘ Rules of Society ’ (dated 
1st May 174S), which bear strongly upon private 
and social duty, and by the mutual oversight 
secured through the Class Meeting. Thus the 
experimental in religion was balanced by the 
practical; inward holiness found in outward. holi- 
ness its complement and safeguaird. Methodism 
recognized that, while salvation is ‘ through faith- 


alone, a true faith ‘works by love’; it enforced 
the teaching of St. James side by side with that of 
St. Paul, and found the two entirely consistent. 
Their home- training and Anglican schooling stood 
the Wesleys in good stead at this crisis. 

4 . Methodism and the Church of England,— 
John and Charles Wesley were sons and ministers 
of the Church of England, and taught (as they 
supposed) her true doctrine. John Wesley quoted 
the Articles and Homilies in vindication of his 
most oppugned tenets. For the guidance of liis 
people he revised the Thirty -nine Articles, reducing 
their number by omission and abbreviation to 25 
(so printed in the Wesleyan Methodist Service 
Book) : the changes are in many instances signifi- 
cant. There disappear, with others, artt. viii. 
(‘Of the Three Creeds’), xiii. (‘Of Works before 
Justification ’), xv, (‘ Of Christ alone without Sin ’), 
xvii. (‘Of Predestination and Election’), xx, and 
xxi. (‘Of the Authority of the Church’ and ‘Of 
the Authority of General Councils’), xxiii. (‘Of 
Ministering in the Congregation’), and xxxiii. 
(‘ Of Excommunicate Persons ’). The title of art. 
xvi. becomes ‘Sin after Justification’ instead of 
‘Sin after Baptism,* and ‘Ministers’ is substituted 
for ‘ Priests ’ in xxxii. ; * Traditions ’ is paraphrased 
by ‘ Rites and Ceremonies ’ in xxxiv., the substance 
of the art. being preserved with notable alterations 
in detail. ‘ The Civil Magistrates ’ (xxxvii. ) Wesley 
turns into ‘ the Rulers of the British Dominions,’ 
adding ‘his Parliament’ to ‘the King’s Majesty,’ 
merging* Ecclesiastical and Civil’ in ‘all Estates,’ 
and concluding with the first paragraph of the art.; 
he ignores the Royal Supremacy over the Church. 
The artt. on ‘the Sacraments^ and ‘the Lord’s 
Supper’ are reproduced almost verbatim ; but that 
‘Of Baptism’ is curtailed, the definition ending 
with the words ‘sign of . . , new Birth’; the 
statement that by baptism persons are ‘grafted 
into the Church ’ is avoided, while the clause com- 
mending ‘the Baptism of young Children’ is re- 
tained. Art. ix., ‘ Of Original or Birth-Sin,’ is also 
cut down materially: the Wesleyan teaching on 
Sanctification appeared to conflict with the asser- 
tion that ‘ this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea in them that are regenerated,’ The reference, 
to ‘flesh* and ‘ bones’ is dropped from the art. * Of 
the Resurrection of Christ.’ The ^neral effect of 
the recasting is to emphasize the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the forraulaiy, to set aside 
the principle of State-establishment, and to elimi- 
nate Calvinism. 

5 . Doctrinal standards. — Neither the Articles of 
Religion nor any other Anglican document or dog- 
matic creed was laid down % Wesley as the ground 
of Christian fellowship. ^ Tii 6 revised Articles of 
Religion were, however, from the first incorporated, 
with certain necessary local adaptations, in the 
constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America (see Doctrim and Discipline^ etc., of this 
Church, pp. 21-26). ‘ There is only one condition 
previously required,’ the Rules state, ‘ in those who 
desire to enter these [the Methodist] Societies, viz. 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved 
from their sins.’ This ‘ harrow gate ’ leads into the 
true way ; the earnest seeker of salvation approves 
Christ and the gospel as the sick man his remedy ; 
a deep repentance affords the best guarantee for 
orthodoxy. To his preachers, however, Wesley 
prescribed his Notes on the NT and t;he fifst four 
volumes of Sennons (ed. 1787-88, containing 44 
Discourses) for the basis of a common understand- 
ing. These standards are in troduced into the Model 
Deed regulating tlie trusts upon which Wesleyan 
Methodist church-fabrics are secured, and into the 
ordination vows of the ministers. Every Local 
Preacher also declares his assent to ‘ the general 
doctrine’ contained in the above writings as being 
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*in accordance with the holy Scriptures.’ While 
they present no formal confession or dogmatic 
scheme, the Notes and Sermons contain the full 
evangelical creed in solution ; they are a working 
standard framed for a preaching ministry, and have 
proved a sufficient regulative canon for a Church 
that retains its Evangelical consciousness and is 
concerned above all things to preserve the life- 
eonveying spirit of these authoritative documents. 
A Conference Resolution of 1807 forbade the tenure 
of office in the Societies to any petson ‘holding 
opinions contrary to the total depravity of human 
nature, the Divinity and Atonement or Christ, the 
influence and witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
Christian Holiness, as believed by the Methodists.’ 

6, Four salient points. — The characteristic 
features of Methodist teaching may be summed 
up as follows. 

(1) Universal redemption. — Wesley and his 
preachers proffered in the name of Jesus Christ 
‘a free, full, and present salvation ’ to every sinner 
— a salvation based on the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
bestowed on condition of ‘ repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and certi- 
fied inwardly by the witness of the Spirit of God 
bringing peace of heart and the sense of God’s 
fatherly love, and outwardly by a life of holy 
obedience. 

(2) Entire sanctification . — Methodism holds the 
gospel to be as large in its intension as in its ex- 
tension, to be designed for the ‘ rooting out ’ from 
human nature of * every plant which the Heavenly 
Father planted not ’ ; it encourages the Christian 
man to look for the perfect cure, in himself and in 
his race, of sin’s disease. The Rules of Society, 
illustrated by Wesley’s social work, virtually in- 
clude the community with the individual man in 
the scope of Christ’s redemption. 

(3) The fellowship of believers . — Methodism stands 
for Christian brotherhood. It honours the minis- 
try and cherishes the two sacraments ; but, in its 
view, the jroof of Church-membership lies essen- 
tially not in observance of sacraments, nor in obedi- 
ence to priests, nor in subscription to creeds, but in 
the fulfilling on the part of Christ’s brethren of His 
law of love oy their seeking one another’s company 
and bearing one another’s burdens. 

(4) Ordered Christian service . — * This is the love 
of God, that we keep His commandments ’ : the 
Wesleyan Rules of Society were conceived as an 
application of the commandments of Christ to the 
situation of the Methodist people in early days. 
Interpreted with good sense and according to the 
spirit in which they were framed, those rules are 
found applicable to later times and to the circum- 
stances of Methodists all over the world. They 
signify that the Christian man is Christ’s in body 
as in spirit, and is called in concert with his fel- 
lows to bend everything in life to the furtherance 
of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

The above sketch is a narrative, not a criticism 
— a narrative of the genesis of Methodism as a pro- 
duct of and a factor in the life of Christendom. 
The changes which the system^has undergone in 
thought and spiritual character, due to its wide 
expansion and the reaction upon it of later religi- 
ous movements, cannot here be traced. Suffice it 
to say that through its manifold divisions and 
diversities of government a striking identity of 
doctrine prevails. Ecumenical Methodism retains 
the stamp of its origin. 
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MEXICANS (Ancient).— -The territory of what 
is now the Republic of Mexico was inhabited in 
ancient times— as in part it still is— by a great 
diversity of nations and tribes. The plains of 
Northern Mexico were the domain of tribes of a 
low culture sta^e, living mostly without fixed 
abode, relying chiefly on the produce of the chase, 
and to some extent on agriculture. These tribes, 
of whom we know very little, received from the 
Mexicans the general name of Chichimecs. The 
more cultivated nations were concentrated in the 
central highlands, and in the ravines, valleys, and 
coast-plains of Southern Mexico. Though D^ong- 
ing to different linguistic stocks, and difierentiated 
as to their advancement in culture, art, science, 
and political power, they were, nevertheless, iden- 
tical in the special traits of their civilization, 
forming, so to speak, one great geographical culture 
province. 

The name Mexicans belongs properly to the 
inhabitants of the city of Mexico or Tenochtitlan, 
who were otherwise called Aztecs, but the designa- 
tion was extended to all tribes and tribal fractions 
who spoke the same idiom, and were known to the 
citizens of Mexico by the name Naua or Naua- 
tlaca, i.e.,* speaking intelligibly.’ Their abodes in 
historical times were the central highlands, the 
Federal District, the States of Mexico, Puebla, 
and Morelos, and the ten-itory of Tlaxcala, where 
they lived intermingled with fractions of the Otomi 
nation, with Mazauas, Mafclatzincas, Popolpcas, 
and other primitive nations. From that central 
home parts of the Mexican nation emigrated, in 
pre-historic times, to the Atlantic coast, reaching 
as far as Guatemala, San Salvador, and the coasts 
and islands of the great lake of Nicaragua. Those 
were the tribes particularly connected with the 
mythical name of Toltecs. To the Maya-speaking 
people of Guatemala these emigiants were known 
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by the name of Yaqui, which seems to be but 
another name of the Toltecs, who were commonly 
designated by the Mexicans as the Tonatiuh iixco 
Yaque, ‘those who went to the rising sun.’ For 
all these tribes, undoubtedly, a leng succession of 
ages of ciQtural development must be taken into 
account, since their civilization, at the time of the 
Conquest, might have equalled, at least in many 
respects, that of the ancient nations of the other 
side of the globe. Their religion had reached a 
correspondingly advanced stage of development, 
and was very elaborate, while their pantheon was 
unusually rich. 

1. Reli^ous ideas. — As with all the other 
nations ot the world, the religious faith and the 
metaphysical ideas of the Mexicans had in part 
developed from attempts to grasp the connexion 
between the things of this world according to the 
principle of causality 5 in part they were the out- 
come of religious practice, and the crystallization 
of magic ceremonies, intended to produce certain 
effects by way of imitation. The great problems 
that presented themselves to the human mind be- 
cause of the movement of the sun, the changes in 
the shape of the moon, and the varying location 
of the * great star ’ — the morning star— nave been 
treated by the Mexicans in a great number of 
mythical tales and mythical personifications. 

The most prominent and the most widely wor- 
shipped Mexican god, of whom the largest number 
of tales and myths were reported, Quetzalcoatl, 
the ‘feathered snake,’ the creator of men, the 
wind-god of the later priestly school, was, in fact, 
nothing else than a mythical personification of the 
moon, who in h&r decrease travels to the east, i.s., 
draws every day nearer to the sun, and finally dies 
away in the rays of the rising sun. It was believed 
that, when dying, this god, or his heart, was trans- 
formed into the morning star. The counterpart of 
this deity, Tezcatlipoca, the young warrior, who 
was regarded as the watching eye, the god who 
sees and punishes all kinds of sin, and the sorcerer 
who roams about in the night, is, in reality, the 
new, waxing moon who makes her appearance in 
the evening sky, and will travel on in the night, 
as the eye of the night. On the other hand, deities 
like Centeotl, the * maize-god,’ have developed 
from certain religious practices— e.g., the placing 
of maize-stalks or young maize-ears in the houses, 
in order to get rich crops. Xipe Totec, the 
‘flayed,’ the god who ^vears a human sldn, the 
hide of a sacrificed man, has probably originated 
from well-known ceremonies celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the year in the time of sowing, in order 
to bring about the re-birth of vegetation. The 
two classes of deified beings met in the one great 
idea that the celestial powers, the sun, tiie moon, 
and the god of thunder and lightning, were at the 
same time the promoters of the gi'owth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and in the conviction that the 
new-born god (the rising sun) and the increasing 
agency (the waxing moon) were the causes of all 
birth and growth and of all that maintains and 
keeps up human life, and that they were the source 
of human life itself. 

The spirits of the dead are to be added to these 
two classes — the ancestors, the founders of the 
tribe who had died in ancient times, and who had 
lived when the sun had not yet made its appear- 
ance in the sky. These deified ancestors were 
believed to awaken and to live in the night 
and, consequently, were identified with the stars. 
Xiuhtecuth, the god of fire, who had likewise 
existed in the ‘ time of darkness and night,’ before 
the birth of the sun, and was, accordingly, named 
Ueueteotl, the ‘^old god,’ became in some way the 
prototype of these ancestral ^gods. 

2 . Ongin of the wof IcU-^The Mexicans believed 


that heaven, earth, and the sun had not been 
created at once, but that four ages of a somewhat 
imperfect creation had preceded the formation of 
the present world. The first of these pre-cosmic 
creations vras named Ocelotonatiuh, ‘ jaguar-sun. ’ 
This was the sun of darkness, or sun of the earth, 
for the jaguar was considered to be the animal 
that swallowed the sun in time of eclipse, and, 
as the earth was the realm of darkness, tne jaguar 
was identified with the earth. This first period 
came to an end by darkness, when the jaguars 
were eating men. The second period was called 
Ecatonatiuh, ‘wind-sun.’ This period came to an 
end by great revolving storms, and men were trans- 
formed into apes. The third period had the name 
Quiauh tonatiuh, ‘rain -sun,’ meaning ‘fire- rain.’ 
In this period fire rained from the sky, volcanic 
ashes and lapilli were strewn over the earth, and 
reddish lava-cliffs arose. Men were transformed 
into birds. The fourth period was called Atonatiuh, 
‘water-sun.’ In this period a great deluge took 
place, men were transformed into fishes, and the 
sky fell down upon the earth. The fallen sky was 
raised by the joint action of the gods Quetzalcoatl 
and Tezcatlipoca, and the earth was revived. It 
was only then, in the year called ce tochtli, ‘ one 
rabbit,’ that the present world was created. Its 
name is Olintonatiuh, or ‘ earthquake -sun,’ be- 
cause this present world is to be destroyed by 
earthquakes. One year after this creation, in 
the year ome ctcatl, ‘ two reed,’ the god Mixcoatl, 

‘ cloud-snake,’ the god of the North — or Tezcatli- 
poca iu the form of Mixcoatl — ‘drew fire out of 
the wooden sticks,’ kindled fire by means of the 
fire-drill. Then men were created, and war was 
begun, in order that there might be human hearts 
at hand for nourishing the sun. The first who 
was killed in war, i.e,, was captured in war and 
ofiered on the sacrificial stone, was Xochiquetzal, 
the goddess of the moon, for it is the moon who 
dies every month in conjunction with the sun, and 
by her death gives life and strength to the rising 
sun. 

Men being created, and war being commenced, 
there was oppoi-tunity for <;he creation of the sun. 
At the end of the first half of the first Mexican 
cycle of 52 years, in the year ‘ thirieen reed,’ the 
sun was created. 

The gods assembled in Teotiuaoan, the ancient cii^ of the 
sun, and took counsel, asking each other who should take 
cha^ of lighting the world. The first who offered himself was 
Tecciztecatl, the moon-god. Again the gods asked which other 
deity would take charge of lighting the world. As no one re- 
plied, the gods requested Nanauatzm, the ' bubonic,* the luetic 
god, to undertake it, and he consented. The gods kindled a 
great fire in the teotexeallit the ‘ divine stove,* and Tecciztecatl 
tried first to throw himself into the fire, but he was afraid and 
drew back. Then l!lanauatzln shut his eyes and threw himself 
at once into the fire, and after him Tecciztecatl did the same. 
This took place at midnight. Then the gods conjectured in 
what direction the sun was to rise. It was in the east, where the 
son rose at day-break, followed by the moon. The chroniclera 
relate that originally the moon possessed the same splendour 
as the sun, but the gods struck her in the face with a rabbit, 
so that her splendour darkened, and now the figure of the 
rabbit is seen on the face of the moon. After having risen, the 
sun and the moon stood still for four days and four nights, 
whereupon the gods resolved to sacrifice themselves in order 
to give life to the sun. After the gods had killed themselves, 
the sun commenced to mov^ and ever since has made his 
regular courses, alternating with the moon, 

3. Origin of men.— When heaven and earth were created, the 
gods took counsel and asked where to get beings to dwell on 
the earth. Then Xolotl, the dog who jumps down from the 
sky— the god who carries the setung sun to the under world— 
went to the kingdom of the dead to fetch a bone of the dead. 
'When he had given his message to Mlctlastecutli, the king of 
the dead, the ^tter asked him to move four Idmes round the 
sepulchre in the stone-circle, blowing the couch. The god called 
upon the worms to make a hole in the shell, and thus he blew 
the conch. The king of the dead gave the bone to him, but 
ordered his vassals to follow him and to dig a pitjn his way. 
There the god stumbled and fell, the bone slipped out of his 
hand, fell to the ground, and was broken in pieces. The god 
was much grieved, but be arose, picked up the fragments, and 
bnmght them to Tamoanchan, a region situated far in the west. 
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There the goddess Ciimcoatl or Quilaafcli ground down the frag- 
ments on the and put the pulverized material 

into ihc- chi 'y/' Jlit liic bowl hollowed out of a precious 
stone, and seo wiiit gems. On this pulverized material Quetzal- 
coatl sprinkled blood drawn by piercing his penis with a knife. 
In this way men were generated, and food was found for them 
in the same region of the west. It was the maize, whose place 
the black ant and the red ant showed to the god. 

4 . Heaven, earth and under world, and the abode 
of the dead. — The Mexicans were of opinion that 
from the earth {tlalticpac) upwards there were 
thirteen re^ons or heavenly spheres {illiuicatl), 
and from the earth downwards there were nine 
regions or under worlds (mictlan). The second, 
third, and fourth of the heavenly spheres were 
the regions w'here the moon and the clouds, the 
stars and the sun moved, while the uppermost or 
thirteenth region was the abode of Ometecutli, 
Omeciuatl, or Tonacatecutli, Tonacaciuatl, the 
gods of generation. The second of the under- world 
regions was the Cliicunauhapan, the ‘ nine streams,’ 
the water that encircled the realm of the dead and 
was in a way identified with the ocean of the 
western region. The third under- world region was 
the tepetl imonamiquian, the gateway by which 
the sun entered the under-world region. The 
undermost region was the abode of Mictlantecutli 
and Mictecaciuatl, the lords of the dead. Ho this 
under-worid region there went, however, only the 
men and the women who had died in their homes 
from sickness, injury, or the infirmities of age. 
Men who were drowned, struck by lightning, or 
carried away by malignant fever or contagious 
disease were believed to be taken by Tlaloc, the 
rain-god. Their corpses were not burned, but 
buried, blue colour — ^the colour of water and rain 
—having been put on their foreheads. They went 
to Tlalocan, the home of the rain-god, situated on 
a great mountain in the east, a paradise of vegeta- 
tion, in order to serve him there. Men killed in 
war or sacrificed on the sacrificial stone and women 
who had died in childbed belonged to a third 
order, and went to heaven, to the house of the 
sun. The warriors went to the east, to receive 
the_ rising sun and to accompany him up to the 
zenith. The women had their dwelling in the west, 
in the region of the setting sun. In the morning 
they climbed up to the zenith, where, at noon, they 
received the sun from the hands of the warriors, 
and accompanied him on his downward course. 
At sunset they delivered the sun to the dwellers 
in the under-world region, for at night the sun 
illumines the under world, and the dead awaken 
and live. 

5* Principal deities* — A detailed study of 
Mexican mythology and the character of the 
Mexican gods leads to the conclusion that the 
forefathers of the Mexicans worshipped the sun, 
the moon, the morning star, the hearth-fire, the 
maize-god, and the other deities of vegetation, the 
god who pours down the beneficial rain, and a 
host of numina and spirits who were believed to 
dwell in particular places, as mountains, caves, 
water-holes, etc. In the course of time those cosmic 
potencies assumed very different shapes in the 
mythopoetic imagmation of the people, coaleseino' 
in part with a de^ed ancestor, or being merged in 
eemin regional festivals, thus giving rise to certain 
well-defined divine personages, who in the different 
tnbes, tows, and, villages were acknowledged as 
the cUfepej/ollotli, the ‘ heart (or living principle! 
of the town.’ ^ 

Thus Uitzilopochtli, the war-god, the particular 
protector of the citizens of Mexico (Tenochtitlan), 
must originally have been the rising sun, or the 
mormng star. His mother conceived him from a 
f^ther-b^l coming down from the sky. Her 
bth^ i^dren, the Centzon Uitznaua, the ‘four 
hun^^ Southerns’ (the stars), and their elder 


sister Coyolxauliqui ( tlie moon), seeing their mother 
pregnant, wished to kill her, but just at tliis mo- 
ment Uitzilopochtli ^^’as born. Armed with shield 
and spear, he came forth from his mother, decapi- 
tated his eldej; sister Coyolxauliqui, and drove 
the ‘ four hundred Southerns ’ from the ‘ Snake- 
mountain ’ (the sky). The other war-god Camaxtli, 
or Mixcoatl, the god of the Tlaxcaltecs, the ‘ shoot- 
ing god,’ was probably a mythic conception of the 
morning star. Tlaloc was the rain- and thunder- 
god and the god of the mountains. He had his 
residence on tlie top of a mountain in the east, 
where he owned four chambers and four barrels, 
from which his servants, dwarf -gods, bailed out the 
water and poured it down on the earth. Stone 
images of this deity are to he found all over the 
country. Tezcatlipoca was the god of the Tezcocans 
and of the tribes dwelling on the slopes of the vol- 
cano. He was the sorcerer who roams about in 
the night, the god who sees and punishes sin, and 
the patron of the telpochcallif the club-house of the 
young warriors ; and certainly developed from the 
conception of the new, waxing moon. Xiuhtecutli, 
the ‘lord of the turquoise,’ or Ixco 9 auhqui, the 
‘ god with the yellow face,’ the god of fire, was the 
tuteUry deity of the citizens of Tlatelolco and 
their brethren on the western mountain slope, the 
Tepanecs of Tacuba and Coyouacan. Tonatiuli, 
the sun, and Metztli, or Tecciztecatl, the moon, 
had in ancient times been worshipped atTeotiuacan, 
north of the valley of Mexico, and two great pyra- 
mids dedicated to them are still to be seen in that 
place. The moon alone was the piincipal deity of 
the inhabitants of Xaltocan and of the province 
of Meztitlan, on the borders of the Huaxteca. 
Quetzalcoatl, the ‘ feathered snake,’ the creator of 
human life, the wind-god, was another conception 
of the waning and resuscitating moon. He was 
the great god of the merchants of Cholula and all 
the Mexican commercial colonists, down to the 
provinces of Guatemala and San Salvador. Xipe 
Totec, ‘ our lord, the flayed,’ the god of the sowing 
time, the god of vegetation, was generally wor- 
shipped in the whole country ; but it seems that 
the Nauatl tribes on the borders of the State of 
Oaxaca, the inhabitants of Tehuacan, Cozcatlan, 
and Teotitlan del Camino were jparticularly 
addicted to his cult. He is also called god of the 
goldsmiths, because the goldsmiths, located in 
the town-quarter, or clan Yopico, regarded him 
as their tutelary deity. Xochipilli, the ‘flower- 
prince,’ the lord of the green maize, the god of 
food, had his worshippers all along the Atlantic 
slope. He was believed to be incorporated in the 
Quetzalcoxcoxtli, the wild fowl that chants in the 
morning. He had a brother called Macuilxochitl, 

‘ Five flowers,’ or Auiateotl, ‘ the god of voluptu- 
ousness,’ who was the deity of pleasure, of music, 
dancing, gaming, and debauchery, Ome tochtli, 
‘two rabbits,’ the pulque-god, the iSlexican Bacchus, 
was the town-god of Tepoztlan, in the Sl^te of 
Morelos. 

Female deities were Couatlicue, the mother 
of Uitzilopochtli, worshipped in Mexico City; 
Ciuacouatf, the female warrior, the. goddess of 
Golhuacan; Itzpapalotl and Quilaztli, the earth- 
goddess and the fire-goddess of the towns of 
Quauhtitlan and Xochimilco; Teteo innan, the 
‘ mother of the gods,’ or Tooi, ‘ our grandmother,’ 
also called Tlazolteotl, the * goddess of ordure,’ or 
Tlaelquani, ‘mire-eater’ (i.e. sinner); she was 
generally worshipped as a harvest-goddess ; Xochi- 
quetzal, the goddess of flowers and of love, had her 
worshippers throughout the country, and a mag- 
nificent pyramid dedicated to her is still to be seen 
in Xochicalco, south of Cuernavaca. All these 
goddesses, without any doubt, were originally 
moon-goddesses, but developed into goddesses of 
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fertility and generation, into earth-goddesses and 
patronesses of women^s art. Chalchiuhtlicue, the 
‘ goddess whose garments are precious stones,’ was 
the impersonation of running water, brooks, and 
lakes ; Uixtoeiuatl that of the salt water, and 
accordingly the patroness of s^the salt-makers. 
Centeotl, the maize-god, was represented either as 
a female or as a male deity, and was particularly 
related to the gods of generation, the authors of 
life. 


6 . Religious practices. — The Mexicans were 
penetrated by a feeling of absolute dependence on 
their gods. They regarded them as the givers of 
all things and as those who inflicted punishments 
upon them, and they were convinced that most of 
these punishments were brought down on them by 
their own sins. In order to obtain the favour of 
their gods or to appease their wrath, they used to 
address them with prayers, to present offerings to 
them, to humiliate themselves in their presence, 
and to torture themselves in their honour. In the 
work compiled by Bernardino de Sahagun, the 
original of which was written in Aztec, he has 
preserved many prayers directed to several gods, 
distinguished by a high and noble feeling, and by 
a wonderfully refined and poetic language, while 
another chapter of tlie same work contains twenty 
ancient and very curious songs, which they used to 
sing in honour of their gods at the different anni- 
versary festivals (text. Germ, tr., and commentary 
in E. Seler, Gemmmelte Ahhandlungen zur cmzTi- 
kan. Sprach- und AlUrtumslmndZy Berlin, 1902-08, 
ii. 959-1107). 

The offerings which the Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to bring to their gods consisted of food and 
garments, flowers and green twigs (acxo^/atl) to 
adorn their altars, copal, rubber, and different 
lands of aromatic herbs to bum, and piles of wood 
to heap up and kindle on the top of their temple- 
pyramids. They humiliated themselves in the 
presence of their gods by eating earth 
$.c., by touching the earth with the finger and 
putting^ it to the mouth. When they re(juested 
something from their gods, and before every festival 
dedicated to them, they fasted, eating only once in 
the day, avoided red pepper sauce and every kind 
of spices, abstained from sexual intercourse, and 
did not wash their heads. When the request 
which they had to make was a very earnest one, 
they tortured themselves by piercing their tongues, 
or the margin of their ears, sometimes drawing 
stalks or threads through the hole made in the 
tongue, and offering the blood issuing from their 
wounds, collecting it on agave leaves. If they had 
committed a sin such as intercourse with the wife 
of another man, and wished to atone for it, they 
went to the priests of the goddess TIacolteotl and 
made confession, and the priests, after having 
heard the confession, imposed some penance-— 
to go naked in the night to some shrines of the 
‘ women-goddesses ’ {ci^laf6te^)f there to deposit 
garments made of the common bark-paper. By 
performing this penance they were believed not 
only to have got nd of the sin committed, but also 
of the punishment for it enjoined by the law. A 
Mexican religious practice that excited the curiosity 
and even the amazement of the Christian priests 
was the so-called * eating of the god ’ {teoq'ualiztU), 
At a certain festival a number of devotees assembled, 
and, after having made an image of the god from 


the paste obtained by 
high priest sacrificed tl 


certain seeds, the 
he image and cut it into 
pieces. The assembled persons ate the pieces, and 
those who had partaken were obliged to pay for 
a year all expenses for the cult of the god in 
question. 

Finally, the ^Mexicans felt compelled to bring 
living beings as an offering to their gods.' They 


sacrificed to the fire-god by casting into the fire all 
kinds of animals that could be foimd in the fields, 
and they also offered human prisoners in the same 
way, The warriors who had captured them brought 
them, their limbs tied together, and hanging on a 
pole, like captured game, for the fire-god was the 
god of war and of the chase. The Mexicans killed 
quails by decapitating them, as an offering to the 
sun and other deities such as Uitzilopochtli, for the 
quail was the spotted bird, the image of the starry 
sky. 

They fastened prisoners with extended arms 
and legs to a wooden frame, and shot them witli 
arrows. This was a sacrifice for the earth-goddess, 
and was intended to fertilize the earth. There is 
no doubt that it was orimnally meant as an imita- 
tion of the sexual act. They decapitated a woman 
as an image of the ‘ mother of the gods ’—the moon- 
goddess, the harvest-god— and flayed her, for the 
old moon, the waning moon, is cut into pieces, 
and her splendour is stripped off. Yet she would 
revive, and therefore the flayed skin of the victim 
was donned by a man who, in tiie following cere- 
monies of the feast, represented the goddess. 

The Mexicans practised to a terrible extent the 
offering of human hearts, torn out of the bodies of 
living men. They used for that purpose a sacrificial 
stone of a rounded pyramidal shape. The victim 
was thrown backwards on the top of it, his ex- 
tended arms and legs were held by four men, and 
the sacrificer, armed with a big stone knife, made 
a broad cut across the breast, under the ribs, and, 
putting in his hand, tore out the heart. The heart 
itself was presented to the sun, and with the blood 
they moistened the mouth of the idols, while the 
heads of the sacrificed were piit in rows on poles. 
The body was delivered to the man who had cap- 
tured the prisoner and had presented it as a 
sacrifice. He cooked the flesh with maize, and 
made a feast of it with his relatives and friends. 
With the thigh-bone of the dead man he made a 
bundle that was hung up on a high pole in the 
middle of the house-courtyard. This was a token 
of the valour of the owner, and probably, at the 
same time, a fetish for luck and protection. 

7 . Annual festivities. — The Mexicans divided the 
year into eighteen sections of twenty days each and 
five remaining days. On each of these twentieths 
they had a feast with many elaborate ceremonies, 
dedicated successively to various special deities, all 
these feasts being intimately connected with the 
exigencies of the different sections of the year with 
regard to the culture of the soil, sowing, and 
harvesting, and with the changing aspects that 
in the different years those important affairs pre- 
sented to the anxious eye of the labourer. They 
commenced with the ceremonies early in the year 
— in the time of our February. At that time, in 
the lionses and on sacred spots — mountains, caves, 
water-holes, and localities considered as the abodes 
of the rain-gods— they set up poles to which papers 
painted with the emblems of the numina of these 
localities were attached ; and they carried children, 
who were bought from their parents, to the same 
localities and sacrificed them to the rain-gods, in 
order that these divinities might grant rain in 
sufficient quantity for the crops of the new year. 

In the second twentieth they celebrated ^t.^eafc. 
feast to Xipe Totec, the god of vegetation, a form 
of the ancient moon-god. This was just before 
sowing, and it seemed to thoseancient phffosophers 
to be necessary to fertilize the earth, .that she might 
receive the germ and bring forth the crops. For 
this important business a sacrifice of value and a 
vigorous man were required. 

They took a prisoner of vrar, the most gaHant wTtom they had 
at hand, and with him performed a ceremony that was in a way 
a testing. He was fastened by a rope to the central hole of a 
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stone of Hat cylindrioal shape, th^o>called Umcdacatl (spinning 
wheel of stone), laere he had to fight with four other men 
until he was exhausted, after which they bound him, with 
extended arms and legs (ma?nagotthtioac), to a wooden frame, 
where he was shot with arrows, so that the blood might drop on 
the earth and fertilize it. This was the original form of the 
ceremony, as it is seen in the pictographs, and as it was per* 
formed in certain andent towns up to the time of the conquest. 
In Mexico City, however, when the prisoner was exhausted and 
no longer able to defend himself, he was sacrificed in the regular 
way, by cutting the breast and tearing out the heart ; and many 
prisoners were sacrificed in the same way after him. The bodies 
of the sacrificed were shinned, and the skins donned by certain 
men who represented the god in the following ceremonies, to 
show by this garb that the earth*god had put on a new cloak. 
From tms custom this second annual feast was called Tlacaxi- 
peualiztli, *fiaying men." The feast concluded with a great 
ceremonial dance, where priests disguised as maize-ears, maize- 
stalks, and other vegetalfies, or as beings connected with the 
fields, exhibited to the people the abundance of food which the 
new year was expected to bring. 

In the third and fourth twentieths, called 
Tofoztli, * awakening,’ the temples and shrines 
were adorned with green stalks, and the ears 
destined for sowing were brought to the temple 
of the maize-goddess to be consecrated. The fifth 
feast, called Toxcatl, fell at the time when the 
sun, shifting to the north, came to the zenith. 
This was regarded as the real feast of the new 
year, and the present writer has shown, in his 
explanation of the Humboldt Codices, that the 
day-names by which the Mexicans designated the 
dinerent years correspond to the days with which 
the feast Toxcatl began. In this feast a living 
image of the god Tezcatlipoca, i.e,, a prisoner of 
war who in the disguise of this god nad repre- 
sented him all the year round, was sacriheed, and 
immediately replaced by another prisoner, who, 
invested Avith the paraphernalia of the god, had 
to represent him ua the new year. The sixth 
twentieth, the time when the rainy season set in, 
was celebrated by a general and severe fasting of 
all the priests of all the temples, including the 
little hoys in the priestly schools. The Mexicans 
ate at this feast a certain meal prepared with 
maize in grain and beans, called etzoUU, whence; 
it bears the name Etzalq.ualiztli, the * eating of | 
the meal of maize and beans.’ In the seventh and | 
eighth twentieths the sprouting of the young 
maize-ears was celebrated by a ceremonial dance 
of the kings and rulers of the town, and a general 
feeding of the people, the feast being called 
Tecuilhuitl, the ‘feast of the kings.’ The ninth 
and tenth twentieths were called Tlaxochimaco 
and Xocotl uetzi, ‘when the Xocotl comes down 
(or is horn),’ or Miccailhuitl, the ‘feast of the 
dead.’ At these festivals living prisoners were 
thrown into the fire as a sacrifice to the god of 
fire, and the image of Xocotl or Otontecutli, 
the ‘god of the Otomi,’ the ‘soul of the dead 
warrior,’ having the shape of a bird, a butterfly, 
or of a mummy packet, was placed on the top 
of a high pole, and brought down by the male 
youth, vying with each other in climbing to the 
top. 

The eleventh twentieth, called Ochpaniztli, 

‘ sweeping the roads,’ was the harvest feast, and 
at the same time a great expiation ceremony, by 
which evil was taken out of the town. 


A woman represmtin^ Tefceo innan, the ‘ mother of the gods,’ 
having been decapitate at midnight and flayed, a priest put 
on the skin and represented the goddess in the following 
ceremonies. Prom a portion of the skin of the thigh, a mask 
was made and worn bv the son of the ‘mother of the gods,’ 
Oenteotl-itztlacoliuhqui, the maize-god, the * curved obsidian 
knife,* who is desenbed as the goa of cold and punishment, 
' and is, in fact, only another form of the morning star, the 
son of the moon-goddess. The principal ceremony consisted 
in a ceremonial impregnation of tiie goddess by Uitzilopoohtli, 
meet the god, Teteo innan was accom- 
pwiled by warriors and by pmJlic deities called Cuexteca 
(mm . of the province of the Huaxteca). Ceremonial donees 
foltowed, yffh&rQ Teteo innan was replaced by the maize- 
godoeea. At the end of the feast warriors* racing with 
■ eaolh took the mask out of the town, and buried it 
Bomewhere in. the territory of their enemies. The goddess 


herself, i.e.t the priest wearing the skin of the victim, was 
I likewise driven out of the town, and the skin was hung up, 
i beyond the boundaries of the town, on a frame-work dedicated 
to Teteo innan, being her sanctuary. 

In the twelfth twentieth, called Teotleco, the 
Mexicans celebrated the return of their gods, i,e,, 
of the fire-gods, nyho were reputed to have ^ne 
out of the country during the rainy season. The 
feast may also he called the ‘ birthday of Uitzilo- 
pochtli.’ It concluded with another fire-ceremony, 
in which living prisoners were thrown into tlie 
flames. The thirteenth feast, called Tepeilhnitl, 
the ‘feast of the mountains,’ was another harvest 
feast, when the pulque-gods—the gods of fecundity 
— ^were honoured by sacrifices, and offerings were 
brought to the rain-gods, i,e,, to the gods of the 
mountains. The fourteenth feast, called Quecholli, 
was dedicated to Mixcoatl, the god of hunting and 
war, and was celebrated by a great ceremonial 
hunting. Arrows and other weapons were made. 

The fifteenth feast, called Panquetzaliztli, ‘ rais- 
ing the banners,’ was the great feast of the god 
USzilopochtli, when the myth of the birth of 
this god and the victory which he obtained over 
his brethren, the Centzon Uitznaua (the stars), 
were dramatically represented by a combat be- 
tween the warriors and the prisoners designated 
for sacrifice. The fire-snake, the weapon with 
which XJitzilopochtli had killed his sister Co- 
yolxanhqni, came down from the upper platform 
I of the temple to bum thei offerings neaped up on 
the great cylindrical stone at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to the platform. The sixteenth 
feast, Atemoztli, was dedicated to the rain-gods. 
The seventeenth, Tititl, was a commemoration 
feast of the dead, at which the ciuateted, the 
‘women-goddesses,* i,e,, the deified women, the 
spirits of the women who died in child-bed, and 
their patroness Ilamatecutli, the old goddess, the 
goddess of fire, played an important part. The 
eighteenth and last feast was called Izoalli, ‘in- 
creasing,* and was dedicated to XiuhtecutU, the 
god of fire, who was honoured by offerings of all 
kinds of animals thrown into the flames. The god 
was represented in this feast by two different 
figures — at one time as a god of vegetation, clothed 
in green quetzal-feathers and wearing a mask of 
turquoises and green stones, and at another time 
as the god of the burning fiire, clothed in feathers 
of the red macaw and wearing a mask of red and 
black stones. The five last days of the year^ called 
nemontemi, were deemed tinlncky. No feast was 
celebrated on them, nor any business of importance 
taken in hand. 

Other ceremonies were performed to the deities 
who were believed to rule certain days, according 
to the name of the day in question, these names 
being composed of one of the numbers one to 
thirteen and of one of the twenty day-signs. As 
these names, in the different years, were not 
assigned to a fixed date — the initial days of the 
years hearing different names — the feasts of the 
rulers of the days were denominated ‘movable 
feasts.’ 

8. Priests. — For the performance of all these 
ceremonies, filling out, in the true sense , of the 
wor^ nearly the whole year, and for the regular 
service of the different gods, many priests were 
employed, called tlamacazqriS, ‘servants.’ They 
were divided into different classes, such- as the 
tlenamacaqize, ‘ incense- burners,’ the teouaqui, 
‘guardians of the idols,’ the quagfuacuiltinj ‘old 
priests,’ and the ametccMzins ‘pnlqne priests,’ who 
were at the same time the musicians and the 
singers. At the head of all these priests there 
were in Mexico City two high priests, called 
Qnetzalooatl Toteo tiamacazqni and Quetzalcoatl 
Tlaloc tlamacazqui, i.e., the special priests of the 
two great gods, Uitzilopochtli and the rain-god 
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Tlaloc, whose sanctuaries were situated close to 
one another on the top of the principal pyramid. 

9. General characteristics.— In spite of their 
adherence to bloody sacrificial rites, the Mexicans 
were sober, honest people, of tender susceptibility, 
governed by laws of a high mcral standard, re- 
specting the rights of property, detesting lying 
and falsehood, cheerful witn their friends, brave 
in war, and unflinchingly obedient to their native 
kings. Their governors and princes exercised 
arbitrary power, but were restrained by unwritten 
laws, handed down from their forefathers, and by 
ublic opinion. Their punishments were severe, 
ut never cruel. Vices such as drunkenness and 
untruthfulness arose with the misery and slavery 
of the Spanish times. In material culture, too, 
the Mexicans were nearly equal to their con- 
querors, Spanish government did not add very 
much to their cultural standard, and to-day the 
Indians are, if not the most refined, certainly the 
most honest, component of the population of the 
Mexican territory. | 

LiTERATimB.— B. de Sahag:u%^Hi8t general de las eosas de 
Jfueva Espafia, Mexico, 1829 ; T. de Benavente Motolinia, 
MemorUiles («Ii. G. Pimentel, Boeumentos histdricos de Mijico, 
i.), do. 1908 ; D. Duran, Hist, de las Indies de Hueva Espafla, 
do. 1867; E. Seler, Altmexilcan. Studien (Verdffentlichuiigen 
aus dem hdnigl. Museum filr Vdlkerlcunde^ i. [1888], vi. [1899]), 
Codex Borgia, 2 vols., Berlin, 1904-06, Qeaammelte Ahhand’ 
lungen zur amerikan. Sprach- und Altertumskunde, 3 vols., 
do. 1902-08; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archoeclogy, London, 
1914; W. Lehmann, * Traditions des andena Mexicains,’ 
Joum. de la Soc, des Amdriaanistes de Paris, new ser., iii. 
[1906]. EDUAED SELEB. 

MEXICANS (Modem). —An intimate know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient peoples of 
Mexico is necessary in order to understand the re- 
ligious life of the present native population of the 
country. On first acquaintance with the people 
an impression is given that the Koman Catholic 
religion is everywhere present, yet many of the 
pre-Columbian religious ideas remain. Too much 
cannot be said of the energies and the fervour of 
the Eoman Catholic priesthood in their attempts 
to Christianize the natives. The originality of 
their methods and their enthusiasm for the work 
resulted in a marked success. They learned the 
native languages, and collected much data upon 
the customs and religion of the people, and to these 
early accounts we owe practically all onr know- 
le<tee of the pre-Columbian life. 

The clergy soon noted the ability of the people 
to read in pictures, and this was turned to account 
in their teaching of the Roman Catholic Catechism. 
Figures were drawn on large pieces of cloth repre- 
senting most ingeniously, in a series of pictures, 
the various teachmgs of the Church. These pictures 
were also made in Dooks, some of which, according 
to N. Leon {Am. Anth.y new ser., ii. [1900T726), 
are still used among the Mazahnas of Michoacan. 
A more ambitious attempt was made by the priests 
to teach the natives the Latin words of the Lord’s 
Prayer and other Articles of the Church. A native 
monosyllabic word was selected, the sound of 
which was similar to a syllable of the Latin word, 
and this word was represented by a picture. The 
first syllable, pa, of pater, was shown by a picture 
of a nag, which in Nahuatl was pantli, and the 
second syllable, ter, was represented by a drawing 
of a stone, tetl in Nabuatl. In this way, picture 
by picture, the native word was known, and each 
word recalled a similar word or syllable in the 
Latin. 

J. de Torquemada tells ns {Monarquia Indiana, 
Madrid, 17^, xv.) that the Christian priests illus- 
trated the vicissitudes and the instability of life 
by picture representing a great expanse of water 
on which were vessels manned by sailors^ On one 
ship Indian men and w:omen were praying, with 


garlands of roses in their hands, and they went to 
heaven accompanied by angels, while on another 
vessel the Indians were shown fighting with one 
another, ogling women, becoming intoxicated, and 
receiving glasses of wine from devils. According 
to J. de Acosta’s statement {The NaUiral and 
Moral Hist, of the Indies, ed. C. R. Markham, 
London, 1880, bk. vi. cli. vii.), in illustrating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Gk)d was pictured with 
three carved heads, and St. Peter and St. Paul 
were drawn as two carved heads with keys and 
sword. As Sapper remarks : 

‘It is easy to suppose that this sort of picture must have been 
absolutely incoi^rehensible to an Indian, but there is little 
doubt that the effect of these pictures was extremely favourable 
to the spread of Christianity ’ iGlolxis, Ixxx. 126). 

The Spanish Avere not content Avith these 

mnemonic and symbolic methods of teaching the 
Christian religion, but soon learned the languages 
of the country, translated the Catechism into the 
various dialects, and preached in the native 
tongues. Priests taught tlie Indians how to record 
their languages phonetically by the use of the 
Spanish characters, and from the early days of the 
Conquest there was a constantly increasing amount 
of printed and MS material in the languages of the 
dmerent peoples of Spanish America. 

With a knowledge of the native languages, to- 
gether with the names and attributes of the vari- 
ous gods, the Spanish priests had a wonderful asset 
in their teaching, and they used their knowledge 
to good effect. Their explanation of the native 
pantheon was an earnest attempt to incorporate it, 
as much as possible, into their own religion, and, 
accordingly, we find many of the ancient myths 
turned into a new setting, with the saints now 
figuring as the actors in riie ancient tales. It is 
difficult to determine how much of this transforma- 
tion was due to the initiative of the priests of the 
new faith, and how much may be attributed to the 
Indians’ own attempts to reconcile their old religion 
with the new. KnoAving the tendency of primitive 
man to explain everything in terms of his own 
mental fabric, Ave may suppose that many of the 
strange metamorphoses which came about were the 
natural result of implanting ideas upon an older 
foundation, but a result not recognized or author- 
ized by the Church. In many cases the gods of 
the ancient religion were incorporated into the 
new, as Avhen the three most important gods were 
sometimes turned into the TriniW, while the lesser 
gods became the saints of the Church. The evil 
one already had a counterpart in the Mexican 
religion; among the Mayas he was Kisin, the 
earthquake. 

The present population of Mexico may be 
dmded, for the purposes of this article, into four 
classes as regards their religion : (1) those of Spanish 
descent who are true Roman Catholics ; (2) those of 
mixed descent who are nominally Roman CathoHcs, 
but still retain some of the ancient pre-Columbian 
religious ideas ; (3) those of mixed wood who are 
fundamentally pagans from the Christian point 
of view, with religions rites coloured by Roman 
Catholic teaching ; and (4) those who show no trace 
of the Roman Catholic teaching, and still continue ; 
to practise the ancient religion. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
any two of these classes ; the two middle divisions 
are differentiated only by the degree in which the 
Christian or the native religion predominates.' 

Class I,— In the large cities, and towns there is 
a numerous population of Spanish-speaking people 
who have little or no Indian blood, and these qqxtj 
out the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church as practised in Spain; The festivals of the 
Church are celebrated mth great pomp, and cere- 
mony. . An interesting surArival of the teaching of 
the early Franciscans is seen in tho Nacimientos, 
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the Fastomlesy and the Mystery Plays performed 
at Corpus Christi and at other times. Soon after 
the Conquest the sacred dramas, so popular in 
Spain at that time, were introduced into Mexico, 
and were regarded as an important means of propa- 
ganda. 

Class 2. — The casual observer seldom sees any 
of the native element among the peoples who have 
been placed in this division, and ne considers the 
population good Roman Catholics. It is only after 
close intimacy extended over a considerable period 
of time, together with a knowledge of the nature 
of the native practices, that one gradually finds 
that the underlying principles of the religion are 
based on the native ideas rather than upon the 
Christian faith. The veneer of Roman Catholi- 
cism is removed, and the native religion stands out 
clearly. The greater part of the population of 
Mexico are of mixed blood, with a strong pre- 
ponderance of the Indian over the Spanish strain. 
This type of native is present even in the large 
cities and towns, where a great proportion of the 
people fall into Class 2, whose religion is Roman 
Catholic, with an undercurrent of the old ideas. 
The gmU of Mexico City, are of this class. 

Holy Week throughout Mexico is a time of ^eat 
religious enthusiasm. In addition to the Passion 
Plays which have already been mentioned, there 
is a constant round of festivals, many of which are 
strongly flavoured by the native elements. The 
season of prayer and fasting appeals to the natives, 
some of whom wear the crown of thorns and flagel- 
late themselves. From Holy Thursday until the 
Gloria of Saturday the bells of the churches are 
silent, and the nmtmcas^ or rattles, take their 
place. Each child and adult has a rattle, and the 
streets are full of vendors, each selling some sort 
of noisy toys. On the Sahado de Gloria new fire 
is struck from the blessed flint. The burning of 
Judas is a common sight in every Mexican town ; 
figures of Judas, representing him as a man or 
woman, a negro, a soldier or a knave, a devil or 
a gentleman, are burned in every village plaza. 
Many of these figures contain jars filled with vari- 
ous objects, and, when the container is broken, 
the contents fall into the struggling crowd. Fire- 
crackers and rockets often form the hands and 
feet of these Judas figui'es. It is a time of much 
merriment. 

In Mexico City on YUrnes de Dolores^ the eve 
of Palm Sunday, there is a long procession of : 
, decorated boats in the Viga Canal ; and flowers, 
small shrines, and altars are displayed everywhere, 
the native love of flowers and their varied use of 
them as decoration being seen at this time at its 
best. These religious festivals play a very im- 
portant part in the life of the people. 

The custom of erecting wooden crosses along 
the roads and trails is very common in Mexico. 
The traveller, in passing one of these crosses 
for the first time, usually deposits a stone or a 
flower before it. 

It is on the magical side of the religion that we 
find the greatest number of survivals at the present 
time. Symbolic and contagious magic abounds 
^ong all strata of the population. Some of their 
ideas are, of course, derived from the Spanish 
element, but the greater number are purely native. 
Hypnotic suggestion is the important feature in I 
all the ceremonies which deal with healing the sick. I 
The air is full of evil spirits, which linger round I 
the entrances of the villages, and precautions 
must be taken to placate or outwit them, I 

Class 3. — This class is represented in the small I 
in the country districts, where the head- I 
man of village performs the offices of the 
phwb, except at infrequent intervals wlien the 
pri^ of: the district makes his visit to celebrate 


Mass and to perform marriages and baptisms. 
The native religious ideas are much in evidence, 
for the visits of a priest of the Church are ofreii 
too infrequent to make much headway against the 
pi-esence of the strong native religious element. 
This cannot be damped out among the people, and 
it remains a sturdy growth unless persistent and 
energetic efforts are made to counteract its influence 
by Christian teaching. It is amono’ people of this 
class that the blending of pre-Columbian and 
Christian ideas may best be studied. 

The native elements come to the front especially 
in connexion with agriculture and the burial of the 
dead. Incense is burned and offerings are made 
to the gods of fertility at the time of sowing ; other 
gifts are presented to the gods of rain ; in some 
cases offerings are given to the wind-gods when the 
burning of the brush of the maize-held is under- 
taken ; and abstention from sexual intercourse 
before the planting is another of the survivals. 
Among the Otomi an idol is buried in the maize- 
field, anotlier is kept in the domestic house, and 
a third in the granary. The hunter may burn 
incense for a successful hunt, the traveller for a 
prosperous journey. Every house has its santo^ or 
saint, often the crudest kind of picture or image, 
and the firstfruits of the harvest are usually placed 
before this shrine ; in time of sickness and death 
many offerings are made and incense is burned. It 
is the nature of the gifts and the spirit in which 
they are made, rather than the act itself, that show 
the pre-Christian ideas. 

In many of the prayers the native element is 
seen. Sapper tells {Das nordl. Mittel-Am&riha^ 
p. 270) of the Kekchi praying, ‘Thou art my 
mother, thou art my father,’ a form common in the 
Fopol Vuh (g'.-y.). The Indian origin of many of 
the prayers is seen in the poetical form, the 
parallelisms, the antitheses, and the repetitions of 
single words and phrases. Seler tells of a. stone 
idol discovered in a cave in the State of Puebla 
before which offerings of flowers, eggs, and wax 
candles were found. In another case the visiting 
I padre saw, to his indignation, a stone idol occupy- 
I ing the place of honour beside the crucifix, on the 
altar of the village church. In a cave in Oaxaca 
a pottery incense pan and two turkey feathers 
were discovered, the feathers having undoubtedly 
been used in connexion with the sacrifice of human 
blood, so common a part of the religious ritual of 
the ancient Mexicans. These definite examples 
will show the hold which the older ideas have 
upon the people, who are nominally good Roman 
Catholics. 

Class 4. — The number of individuals who have 
been placed in this division is comparatively small, 
and, as might be expected, they are found only in 
the most unsettled and ina.ccessible portions of the 
country. They show practically no influence from 
the oufeide world in their customs, their languages, 
or their religion. Spanish is seldom understood, 
and the native languages show little change from 
those portions which were recorded by the early 
Spanisli conquerors. It is among these people that 
one can obtain a clear picture of the pre-Columbian 
aborigines. The polytheistic ideas are still main- 
tained, and many of the gods now worshipped may 
be identified with the ancient deities of tne people 
— Sakaimoka of the Huiehols, is recognized 
as the old rain-god, Tlaloc. It is seldom that the 
ancient gods of the sun, the moon, the morning 
star, and other planets can be noted in the present 
pjantheon, although among the Seri of Lower 
Califomia the sun and moon find a place among 
the gods, and among the Tarahumare there is a 
‘father-sun’ and ‘mother-moon.’ Among the 
present-day Mayas the sun and moon are servants 
of the gods. 
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Worship by means of prayer, divination, and 
sacrifice takes many dilierent forms. Human 
sacrilice has been abolished, although there are 
a few sporadic cases whore it has been reported 
within the last century. Blood sacrifice is not 
uncommon among people of this ^lass, the ear and 
other parts of the body being cut with a stone 
knife, and the blood allowed to drop upon the idols. 
Offerings of food and drink now form the main 
portion of the religious practices of the population, 
although burning of copal or other incense to the 
gods is also very common. Compulsory intoxication 
— a common feature of the ancient religion — ^is still 
carried out by means of ihepiUgue of the Mexicans, 
the hikuli of the Huichols, the tesvino of the 
Tarahumare, and the bakhe of the Lacandones. 
Divination is practised in many forms, and among 
many peoples there is a class of soothsayers who 
look into the future by means of the movements 
of sacrificed animals, the smoke of the incense, the 
crystal, the image on the surface of a basin of 
water, and many other ways. The prayers of the 
Cora, collected and translated by Preuss {Die 
Nayarit’Expedition)i furnish an excellent criterion 
of the native point of view towards the gods and 
religion in general. The dances of the people are 
often held for magical purposes. Among the 
Tarahumare, e,g . , the dance is a prayer, a petition 
for prosperity tor the harvest, or for health and 
freedom from ill-fortune. 

The idea of renovation, the renewal of the incense- 
burners and the cleansing of the houses and of the 
places of worship afc certain times of the year, is an 
ancient practice. Among the Lacandones, at the 
main ceremony of the year, when the firstfruits 
are ofiered, the entire collection of ineense-bumers 
is renewed. The old ones are ‘ dead,* and new ones 
are made to take their place. Priests no longer 
form a distinct class by themselves in Mexico, but 
the head-man of the village or the head of the 
family now performs the priestly functions, and 
among some of the tribes the class of shcmans still 
remains. It is claimed that one-fourth of the 
Huichols iq.v.) of Northern Mexico are shamans; 
the name of the tribe signifies ‘the doctors or 
healers.* It is they who have the power to look 
into the future and who understand and interpret 
the will of the gods. Religious temples, so common 
a feature of the pre-Columbian culture, no longer 
play a part in the religious life, though the 
Lacandones still make pilgrimages to the ruined 
structures where they believe tneir gods reside, 
carrying with them incense-burners and other 
offerings. The religious practices are usually carried 
on either in the domestic hiabitatfions or in a house 
set apart for the purpose, this house beiim called 
t^ina, ‘the house of all,’ among the HniehoLs. 
Women are usually excluded from these religious 
places, except at the termination of the worship, 
when general feasting takes place, and the offer- 
ings, previously made to the gods, are consumed 
by the worshippers. Perhaps the best example of 
a people who have had no contact with Spanish 
ideas are the Lacandones, who live in the State of 
Chiapas on a tributary of the TJsumacinta River, 
which forms a portion of the boundary between 
Mexico and Guatemala. The early efforts of the 
Spanish to Christianize these people met with 
failure, and they have remained undisturbed for 
three hundred years. The customs, and especially 
the religion, of this people are important as an aid 
in understanding much of the life of the early 
Maya tribes, and many of the ceremonies are 
counterparts of those represented in the pre- 
Columbian MBS. 

A geographical survey of the principal religions 
of the native Mexicans snows an interesting change 
from north to south. From the religious point of 


view, the ideas of the tribes of Sonora and 
Chihuahua are directly associated with those of 
the natives of the south-western portion of the 
United States : the religion of the Puebloan peoples 
and of the Navalios and Apaches shows a striking 
similarity to the religious ideas of the Huichols, 
the Cora, and other peoples of Northern Mexico. 
The rain and the importance of rain are the prime 
factors in the religion of all these peoples. The 
symbolism of the Huichols centres m the pheno- 
mena of nature. In Central and Southern Mexico 
the religious ideas of the present native population 
show a great number of survivals of the ancient 
religion of the formerly highly cultured peoples 
belonging to the Nahua, the Maya, and kindred 
civilizations. 
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A. Tozzbr 

MICHAELMAS.-— 1. The origin of the festival 
and the Michael churches in Italy,— The Marfiloge 
in Englysshct translated by Richard Whytford of 
Syon monastery and printed by Wynkyn de 
Word© in 1526, records the Roman and Sarum 
tradition of the origin of the festival ; 

‘The xxix day of September. In the mout of gargane the 
reuerend memory of saynt Mychaell the archaugell where a 
cbirche of hym is cosecrate that Is but of poore buyldyr^ yet 
notwtstaudyng it is adoumed w® many grete vertues ' (JEtenry 
Bradshaw Society, ili. [1891] 168). 

The Sarum Missal in the calendar has ; ‘ 3 kl. 
Oct. Michaelis archangeli,* and in the text: 
‘Michaelisarchangeli’ (Mm. adusum . . , Sarum t 
Burntisland, 1861-83, pp. 25^, 918). The calendar 
of the Westminster Missal of 1362-86 has ; ‘ iii kl. 
Oct. Sancti Michaelis archangeli* (H. Bradshaw 
Soc. i, [1891] p. xiii). The Missal of Robert ef 
Jumi^ges, an lEnglish Service-Book written, prob- 
ably at Winchester, between the years 1008 and 
lOSS, has in the Kalendanum ; ‘ iii. Ell. Oct. Soi. 
Michahelis archangeli.* The rubric in the text 
reads: ‘iii Kal. Oct. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti 
Michahelis Archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw Soc. xi. 
[1896] 17, 215). This agrees with the title in the 
Leofnc Missal (A), a French MS of the first half 
of the 10th cent. : ‘ iii. Kal. Oct. Dedicatio basilicae 
sancti Michahelis archangeli’ {Leofrie Missal, ed. 
F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1883, p. 162). The Kalin- 
darium of the Leofrie Missal (B), a Glastonbury 
MS of the latter part of the l()th cent., has : ‘ iii. 
IQ. Oct. Sci. Michahelis archangeli’ {ih, p. 31). 
The Leofrie Missal (A) is a Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaiy, and the title is based upon that in the 
Codex Vaticanus (ii.) published by Muratori : ‘iii 
KaJendas Octobris id est xxix Die mensis Septein- 
bris. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti Angeli* (L. A. 
Muratori, Liturgia Bomana Vetus, Venice, 1748, 
vol. ii. col. 125). This is evidence of the 9th 
century. 

The earlier Gelasian Sacramentaries carry the 
evidence back to the 7th century. The Vatican 
MS of the 7th or early 8th cent, has ‘ Orationes in 
Sancti Archangeli Michaelis.* The Rheinau MS 
and the S. Gall MS, the 8th or early 9th 
cent., have the title: ‘Dedicatio Basilicae Angeli 
Michaelis* (H.. A, Wilson, The Gelasian Sacra- 
jnewfaty, Oa^rd, 1894, p. 200). 
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The rubric in the Leonian Sacramentary throws 
still further light on the origin of the festival. It 
stands alone in assigning it to 30th Sept, and not 
29th Sept., but it adds a note of locality which 
differs from that of the later Roman tradition : 
‘Prid. Kal. Oct. f? Basilicae Angeli in Salaria’ 
(C. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium Leonianmn, Cam- 
bridge, 1896, p. 106). Feltoe refers to a 9th cent. 
MS at Padua, which reads : ‘ 29 Sept. Bedic. basil. 
S. angeli Michahelis via Salaria* {ib. p. 203). 
Martin Rule, in his ‘Analytical Study of the 
Leonian Sacramentary* {JThSt ix. [1908] 515 ff., 
X. [1908] 54 ff.), traces the materials of this Verona 
MS of the 7th cent, to three collections made 
during the pontificates of Leo i. (440-461), Hilarus 
(461-468), and Simplicius (468-483). This carries 
the evidence of the rubric to the 5th century. 

The festival is, therefore, in its origin the dedica- 
tion festival of a church. The evidence is not 
confined to the liturgical books of the Roman rite. 
The early Mozarabic rite is represented in a MS of 
the 11th cent, at Paris (Bibl. Nat. nov. acq. lat. 
2171). In a short treatise, Adnuntiationes Festi- 
vUatwn, the festival is announced thus: *Ad- 
veniente diae il. festivitas erit dedieatio sancti 
Micahelis archangeli vel sociorum eius ’ (MS 2171, 
p, 25). And in the Martirmn Legium, a calendar 
in the same MS under Sept. 29, is : ‘ iii. (Kal. 
Oct.) dedieatio sancti Micahelis arcangeli’ (G. 
Morin, ‘Liber Comicus,’ Amedota Maredsolana, 
i. [1893] 392, 402). A contemporary MS from the 
same Spanish monastery of Silos in Old Castile 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 30851) has two hymns: ‘in 
diem Sancti Mieaeli Arcangeli,’ where reference is 
made to the ‘socii.* The first hymn has the line : 
*ut glorietur in deo cum consortes socios’; and 
the second; ‘Urielo Gabrielo Rafaelo socius* 
(Mozarabic Psalter, H. Bradshaw Soc. xxx. [1905] 
254, 256). The Ambrosian rite in the 12th cent, 
refers to the ‘ dedieatio in monte Gargano.* The 
KaUndarium has: ‘iii. k. Oct. s. Michaelis in 
monte Gargano/ and the ordo pro denariorum 
divisione: ‘dedieatio s. Michaelis in monte Gar- 
gano ’ (Beroldus, ed. M. Magistretti, Milan, 1894, 
pp. 11, 17). 

i. 2'he Castello S Angelo at Borne . — Quentin has 
sifted the further evidence of the Martyrologies. 
The earliest entry is that of the Marty rology of 
Bede: ‘iii. Kl. Oct. Dedieatio ecclesiae sancti 
angeli Michaelis,* This is modified by the MS-con 
MSS ; ‘Romae, dedieatio basilicae sancti angeli* ; 
by the Clermont MS ; ‘ Romae, dedieatio basilicae 
sancti Mikaelis archangeli * ; and by the Bologna 
MS with the insertion of the words ‘miliario 
sexto* between ‘Romae* and ‘dedieatio.* The 
earliest evidence supports that of the Leonian 
Sacramentary, and points to the dedication of a 
church at the sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria. 
The MSS of Toul and Remiremont read : ‘ In 
Monte Gargano, dedieatio basilicae sancti Michaelis 
archangeli.* This is the source of the entry in the 
Martyrology of Ado, archbishop of Vienne, c, 870 ; 
but he adds: 

''Sed non xnnlto post, Romae, venerabilis etiam Bonifatius 
ponfitfex ecclesiam sancti Michaelis nomine constructam dedi- 
cavit, in summitate clrci, criptatim miro opere oiiissime 
porrectam. Unde et isdem locus, in summitate sui conMnens 
ecclesiam, inter nnbes situs vocatur ’ (Quentin, Les Martyrologes 
historiqties, p. 661); 

The entey in the Martyrology of Ado is the most 
ancient testimony to the consecration of the tomb 
of Hadrian to St. Michael. A century latei* 
Liutprand of Cremona witnesses to this church on 
the top of the Castel S. Angelo : 

‘Munitio vero ipsa . . . tautae aJtitudinis est, ut eedesia 
quae in eius vertice videtur, in honore summi et caelestis 
miliciae principis archangeli Michaelis fabricata, dicatur sancti 
ecolasia usque ad caelos * (ib. p. 661). 

. Baronins also identified the Church of St. 
Midha4 nubes* with the Castle of S, 


Angelo, assigning its dedication to Boniface III. 
(606) or Boniface iv. (607-614), in memory of the 
staying of the plague under Gregory the Great 
(C. Baronins, MartyT'ologmm Bomamim, Venice, 
1602, p. 544). 

ii. The charclf'on the Via Salaria. — The dedica- 
tion festival of Sept. 29 would seem to have three 
steps in historical progi’ess. The earliest has re- 
ference to the church on the Via Salaria, the second 
to the Apulian church on Monte Gargano, the 
third to the church on the Castel S. Angelo. The 
sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria is north of the 
site of Fidence, somewhere between Castel Giubileo 
and Casale Marcigliano. The Casali Sette Bagni, 
which lies on the hill-side north of the little stream 
of the AUia, cannot be far from the old Basilica of 
St. Michael. The evidence from the Michael shrine 
near Spoleto, which was known for its healing 
springs, may explain the origin of the dedication. 

iiL The church on Monte Gargano. — Monte 
Gargano juts out from the north end of Apulia 
into the Adriatic. The Michael shrine is on the 
Monte S. Angelo, about ten miles from Manfre- 
donia, the ancient Sipuntum. The dedication is 
assigned to the last years of the 5th century. 
Baronius refers to it under the year 493 (Annales 
Ecdesiastici, ed. Mainz, 1601-06, sub anno xliii.; 
cf. his Martyr. Bom., p. 261). The ‘Apparitio S. 
Mich. Ang.* is kept on May 8. The Liber Ponti- 
ficalis of Anastasius Bibliothecarius reads : ‘ Huius 
temporibus inventa est Ecclesia sancti Angeli in 
Monte Gargano* (Liber Pont. ch. 60, S. Gelasius). 
It was a gi*eat centre of pilgrimage in the 10th 
century. Otto ill. visited the sanctuary in 998, 
The fact rests on the credible witness of the Vita 
S. Bomualdi of Petrus Damianus (F. Gregorovius, 
Storia della cittd di Boma, Ital. ed., Venice, 1872- 
76, iii. 559). In the church was a spring of water 
wMch was held to be a cure for fever : 

* Exipso autem saxo quo sacracontunditur aedes ; adaquilonem 
altaris dulcis et nimlum lucida guttatim aqua dilabitur : quam 
incolae stillam vocant. Ad hoc et vitreum vas . . . argentea 
pendet catena snspensum . . . denique nonnulli post Tongas 
febrium Hammas hao austa stilla celebri confestim refrigerio 
potiuntur salutis’ (B. Mombritius, Sanotuarium, ed. duo 
Monachi Solesmenses, Paris, 1910, i. ^1). 

iv. The Michael sanctuary in Umbria, — The 
Antonine Itinerary thus not^ two stations on the 
way from Rome to Milan by the Via Flamirua : 
* civitas spolitio . . . mil. vii ; mutatio Sacraris , . . 
mil. viii.^ This ‘mutatio* is plaoed at Le V^e, 
near Spoleto (Itin. Ant. Aug,, ed. G. Parthey and 
M. Pinder, Berlin, 1848, pp. 288, 378). “Wesseling 
rejects the theory of P. Cluver that this referred 
to a sanctn^y of Jupiter Clitumnus, and accepts 
that of L. Biolstein that there was a Christian 
sanctuary on this site when the Itinerary was 
written (P. Wesseling, Vet. Bom. Itimraria, Am- 
sterdam, 1735, p. 613), H. Leclercq states definitely 
that the sanctuary cannot have been dedicated to 
the * God of Angels’ before the epoch of Theodosius, 
or at the latest before the beginning of the 5th 
century. The inscriptions of the Tempio di CHtunno 
belong to this date. The inscription over the 
central door reads : ‘ scs deus Angelorxjm qui 
FECIT Resxtrrectionem.* Leclercq says : 

* Get Edifice, dontla premitre destmation n’ttaitpaschrttiehne, 
et qui portolt primitivement le nom de saorarium, n*a pu Stre 
trausformt et dtdit au Bleu des auges qu’k T^poque de 
ThtodOBe*(J>ACi, art. ‘Anges,"p. 2147). 

And again, after examining the theory of H. 
Grisar that these buildings (i.e. the Tempio di 
Clitunno and the Church of S. Salvatore at Spoleto) 
are works of a school of the 12tk cent., he con- 
cludes : 

*Nous peusons done, jusqu^ nonvelle demonstration, que 
contrairement & Topinion de Luc Holstein, le tempietto di 
Ctitwnno a eu une destination primitivement paienne, il fut un 
de ces saoraria qui bordaient en assez grand nombre la rive du 
Olitunne pour avoir fait donner le noni de Saerwria au gite 
d’ttape situ6 entre Spoltte et Trevi’ (ib. p. 2149). 
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The consecration of the healing water of the 
Clitumnus to the God of Angels suggests a similar 
origin for the basilica on the Via Salaria, and may 
perhaps lie behind the dedication on MonteGargano. 
The early Christian association oi^ angelic agency 
with healing springs is recognized in Jn S'*. Leclercq 
states that there is evidence of the prevalence of 
the cult of angels in Umbria from the first half of 
the 5th century. The Church of S. Salvatore out- 
side the walls of Spoleto is on the site of a small 
church originally dedicated to St. Michael in 429. 
There is another in the parish of Mandorleto near 
Perugia, of the same epoch, called in the inscrip- 
tion: ‘basilicam sanctorum angelorum’ {ih. p. 
2148). 

2 , The Michael churches in the East.— -i. St. 
Michael of iTAowai.— The Church of St. Michael 
the Archistrategos was the centre of the angel cult 
of Asia. When the hill-station of Khonai took the 
place of Colossae in the 7th cent., the Church 
of Colossse became known as the Church of 
St. Michael of Khonai. The legend tells that St. 
Michael had saved the people of the Lycus valley 
from inundation by clearing the gorge outside 
Colossae. The miracle of Khonai in its present 
forms is of the 9th cent., but it represents the 
foundation legend of the great Church of Colossae. 
W. M. Ramsay has no doubt of the identity of the 
Church of St. Michael of Khonai with the Church 
of Colossae. The raid of the Turks in 1189 swept 
along the Lycus valley. Khonai on the hill-side 
escaped them, but the threshing-floors along the 
valley were destr^ed, and the great church was 
burnt (Nicetas Choniates, Annales de Isaaco 
Angelo, bk. ii. ch. 2 [Hist. Byzant.^ Venice, 1729, 
xiL 210]), The legend also explains the origin of a 
spring of sweet water on the north of the city 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of TTwygia^ i. 
214 flf. ). St. Michael of Khonai in the later Christ- 
ian legend takes the place of the Zeus of Colossae 
of pagan tradition. The power associated with 
Zeus was in the Christian period attributed to St. 
Michael, Ramsay sums up the importance of the 
legend in its bearing on early Christian history : 

‘The worship of angels was strong in Phrygia. Paul warned 
the Oolossians against it in the first century (Ool. ii. 18). The 
Oouncil held at Laodioeia on the Lycus, about A.D. 863, sti^a- 
tised it as idolatrous (Gone. Laod. Can. 35). Theodoret, about 
420-50 A.D,, mentions that this disease long continued to infect 
Phrygia and Pisidia (Interpr. Ep. Ool. ii. 16). But that which 
was once counted idolatry, was afterwards reckoned as piety ’ 
(fihuTCh in tht R<yman London, 1893, p. 477). 

ii. Asia. — Michael the Archangel was honoured 
throughout Asia. His name is preserved in Mik- 
hayil near Prymnessosj in Mxldialitch on the 
Sangarios, and in other city names (Ramsay, 
Phrygia^ i. 31 f.). He is connected with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Isaura, and is asso- 
ciated with the cities of Akroinos-Nicopolis and 
Gordium-Eudokias. Sozomen speaks of the cures 
wrought at the Michaeleion, a shrine built by 
Constantine on the north shore of the Bosphorus 
{HE ii. 3). Its ancient name was Hestiae, and was 
traditionally associated with a temple built by the 
Argonauts (Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. [Hist. Byzant. 
vii. 96] ; Ramsay, Church in Bom. Emp., p. 477, n.). 
It was 35 stadia from Constantinople, and is now 
represented by Arnautkbi. 

ibrocopius describes the rebuilding of this basilica 
by Constantine, and the building of another under 
the dedication of St. Michael at Proochthous on 
the Asiatic shore (Procopius, de ASdiftciis, i. 8). 
He built another on the Asiatic coast at Mokadion 
{ib, i 9). Procopius also mentions the Michael 
churches erected by Justinian at Antioch [ib. ii. 
Ill) and at the healing springs of Pythia in 
Bithynia, with a house of rest for the sick {ib. iv, 
3), while at Peiga in Paanphylia stood a ptooheion 
of St. Michael (S. v. 9). ; 


iii. Consta7itinople.--TheYe are important refer- 
ences to tlie Michael churches of Constantinople 
and the neighbourhood in the Imperium Orimtale 
of Anselmo Banduri {Hist. Byzant.^ xxiii. and 
xxiv.) and in the Constantinopolis Christiana 
of C. D. du Cange {Hist. Byzant. xxii.). The 
latter gives a list of fifteen churches {Const. 
Christ, iv. 3) in the city and five monasteries in 
the suburbs {ib. iv. 15). The chief festival of St. 
Michael in the Eastern Church is kept on Nov. 8. 

iv. Alexandria. — The Annals of Eutychius of 
Alexandria (f 940) have a legend connected with a 
Michael church in Alexandria. It was on the site 
of a temple of Saturn, in which had been an image 
of brass named Michael. The image was broken 
up, and the pagan festival was transferred to St. . 
Michael (R. Sinker, DC A, p. 1179). 

3. The Michael churches in the West.— In Italy 
and the East, headland, hill-top, and spring sanctu- 
aries now dedicated to St. Michael were formerly 
sacred sites of earlier religions. The associations 
rest frequently on folk-lore ; the testimony is that 
of legend and tradition or place-name. The same 
associations are to be expected in the West. In 
some cases the legend may be traced ; in others it 
may linger in folk-lore, and can be looked for only 
in local tradition. But, given an ancient dedica- 
tion to St. Michael and a site associated with a 
headland, hill-top, or spring, on a road or track of 
early origin, it is reasonable to look for a pre- 
Christian sanctuary. 

i. Headland ana coast churches. — On the French 
coast are St. Michel near the mouth of the Loire, 
St. Michel on the Pointe du Raz in Biittany, St. 
Michel en Gr^ve to the south of Lannion, the lie 
St Michel near the Cap de Frehel, and, best-known 
of all, Mont St. Michel. The legend associated 
with Mont St. Michel suggests the tradition of an 
ancient sanctuary of Celtic heathendom. The 
giant slain by Arthur on the site is said to have 
come from Spain, the Hades of Celtic mythology 
(RhJ’s, Celtic Heathendom^ p. 90 f.). He is said to 
have ravished Elen, who is equated with a goddess 
of Welsh mythology {ib. p. 161). Thus, by the 
overthrow of a giant by the champion of Christen- 
dom, the Celtic sanctuary becomes the sanctuary 
of St. Michael. 

Among the coast and headland churches in 
England are St. MichaePs Mount, the church of 
Lyme Regis, and that of Bere near Seaton, all of 
ancient origin. There are also St. Michael near 
the mouth of the Camel opposite Padstow, St. 
Michael, Mawnau, overlooking Falmouth Bay, and 
St. Miohael-Caer-hayes. On the west coast there 
is a Michael church at Workington in Cumberland ; 
on the east coast, Garton in the East Riding, 
Sidestrand and Of meshy St. Michael, in Norfolk ; 
on the south eo^t, Newhaven in Sussex and East 
Teignmouth, Devon. With a few exceptions the 
majority are in Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, where 
the old lore lingered longest. 

ii. Hill-top ^lurches. — These are to be found 
throughout the West, sometimes as hermitage 
chapels, sometimes as town and vill^e churches. 
St. Michel is the central church of Limoges, the 
Augustoritum or metropolis of the Lemovices. St. 
Mi^el is also the central church of Castelnaudary 
on the old road between Carcassonne and Toulouse. 
These sites are frequently the high-places conse- 
crated to early religious rites. The church of 
Penkridge in Staffordshire is dedicated to St. 
Michael. Penkridge is the Celtic site of the 
ancient city of Pennocrucium, * a place-name which 
bears evidence to the worshm of the heathen god 
in the centre of ancient Britain’ (Rh;^s, Celtic 
Heathendom^ p* 202 f. It is the Bry thonlc equiva- 
lent of the .Irish Ormch^ ‘the Chief of the 
Mound/ who bowed before the staff of St. Patrick. 
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Penkridge was formerly the sanctuary of the Celtic 
Zeus. 

A Michael church may often witness to some 
pre-historic centre of religious worship. . 

The story of a bull is associated with the 
foundation-legend of the Church of St. Michael * in 
Monte Gargano.’ The legend rests on a ‘libellus’ 
which was kept in the onurch. Garganus, a rich 
citizen of Sipuntum, missed his bull from the herd : 

* Quern dominus collecta pervorum multitudine per devia 
queque requirens, invenit tandem in vertice montia foribus 
cuiusdain asistere speluncae. Itaque promotus cur solivagus 
incederet: statim corripib ira motus arcum, et appetit ilium 
sagita tossicata que veiiti flamlne retorta : eum a quo iacta est 
mox versa percussit’ (Morabrifcius, Sanctuariunit i. 390; of. 
Hereford Breviary in Chapter Library, Worcester, 16th cent., 
up. H. Bradshaw Soc. xl. [1911] 339). 

* The sanctity of the bull-shrine is here vindicated. 
The terror is averted by the dedication of the site 
to St. Michael. 

The life of St. Francis of Assisi alludes to the 
forty days’ fast in honour of St. Michael. It was 
kept *ad heremum Alvernae.’ It was on the 
occasion of one of these fasts that the birds 
gathered round his cell. They are called his 
‘sorores aviculae’ (Mombritius, Sanct, i, 512). 
The vision of the stigmata is assigned to the same 
sanctuary. 

‘Biehxdo itaque antequam spirftum rederet caelo . . . per- 
ductus est in montem exoelsum seorsum : oui nomen Alvemae. 
Cum igitur iuxta solitum niorem quadragessimam ibidem ad 
honorem archangel! Michaelis ieiunare coepisset . . . coepit 
immissionum cumulatius dona sentire ’ (ib. 1. 624). 

iii, T/ie spring churches. — The dedication of wells 
and springs to St. Michael may be noted in the 
Michael churches of Askerswell, at the head of the 
Asker Valley in Dorset, at Barwell in Lincolnshire, 
and at Hougnton-le-Spring in Durham. In Portugal 
near Leiria on the Monte de Sao Miguel a warm 
and a cold spring issue close together from the 
Olhos de SSo Pedro. 

There is a remarkable example of a Michael church in associa- 
tion with a spring at Llanzmhangel near Llantwit Major in 
Glamorganshire. The church is in a dell, and just outside the 
N.W. corner of its churchyard is a spring. The spring-head is 
ornamented with the bust of a woman, and the water used to 
issue from the breasts. It is now (April 1915) nearly fUled up 
with mud. 

iv. The Llcmflhangcl churches in Wales. — ^It has 
been noted by W, L. Bevaii {Dioc. Hist, of St. 
David’s, London, 1888, p. 36, ap. Willis Buna, The 
Celtic Church of Wales, p. 336) that the Michael 
churches in the diocese of St. David’s, to the 
number of forty-five, with one exception, are in 
the country districts. It has been suggested by 
Willis Buna (p. 336) that they mark a second stage 
in the spread of Christianity in Wales *. 

*The group of Michael churches would therefore represent 
the villages of the lay tribe that had become Christian, but 
which stul belonged to the lay tribe, and so could not be called 
by the name of the Saint, or the tribe of the Saint, or of his 
family. They thus form a group which marks the spread of 
Ohri^ianity. . . . The term selected was one that would cele- 
brate the victory of the cross over the Pagan ’ (id. p. 336). 

The Michael churches of Anglesey hear out this 
stiggestion. There are four of them ; and they are 
all in the near neighbourhood of sites , of great 
antiqility, associated with the legend and myth of 
Wales, Llanfihangel-ty’n Sylwg, on the coast 
north-west of Beaumaris, is within the pre-historic 
site of Bwrdd Arthxir.. Llanfihangel Tire’r Beirdd 
derives its name from the ancient Cameddau Tre’r 
Beirdd. It lies to the east of Llanercl^medd. Llan- 
fihangel-yn-Nhowyn, south-east of valley, is near 
the site or Caer-Ellen. Llanfihangel Esceifiog is par- 
ochially connected with the old site of Plas Betw. 
This association of the Michael churches of Angle- 
sey, taken together with the evidence- of the 
chxuxdbas in Italy and the East, can hardly be 
. aeeidentaL It would seem to support the evidence 
that the Michael churches occupy the shrines and 
sites pf Celtic heathendom. 

t; cAiercAyarcfe. — The churchyard of 


St. Michael’s at Lichfield is referred to in the MS 
Historia Ecclesice Lichfeldcnsis in the Cathedral 
Library at Lichfield. It was a venerated site even 
in the time of St. Augustine : 

‘Corporihus occi8<irum sepelliendls insolitae magnitudiuia 
coemeterium quod fano Divi Michaelis adiaoet, fertur inserviisse ; 
qucwi ferunt Augustino, qui Anglorum Apostolus did bur, cum 
illas insulae partes inviserat, religione venerabile fuisse’ (MS 
Hist. Eeel. Lichf., ap. H. E. Savage, The Church Heritage of 
Lichfield, Lichfield, 1914, p. 14). 

A note ‘ de Cemeteriis ’ in the same MS speaks 
of certain national burial-places in the early ages 
of the Church : 

‘ In primordiis nascentis Ecclesiae Anglicanae cemeteria erant 
rara, pauca sed ami^dssima et spaciosa: ut cemeterium Avelloniae 
sanctum in quo Bex Arthurius sepultus est ; cemeterium Doro- 
vemi Oantiorum; Eboraci Brigantium; Lindisferne ; atque 
adeo cemeterium Divo Michaeli sacrum Lichefeldiae ab Augus- 
tino Anglorum Apostolo, ut fama est, consecratum ’ (ib. p, 14). 

There is a passage in Bede which probably refers 
to a similar Durial-place in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham : * 

* Est mansio quaedam secretior, neniore rare et vallo circum- 
data, non longe ab Hagustaldensi ecclesia . . . habens clymet- 
erium sancti Michahelis archangoli, in qua vir Dei saepius, . . . 
manere cum paucis, ataue orationlbus ac lectioni quietus operam 
dare consueverat’ (HJS v. 2). 

The Church of St. Michel at Bordeaux is on the 
site of an ancient cemetery, the soil of which has 
the property of preserving the bodies. 

vi. The Angel Victor in Ireland . — The Genair 
Patraicc, the hymn of St. Fiacc in honour of St. 
Patrick, has hvo references to St. Michael under 
the name of Victor. In v. 4 it is by his command 
that Patrick went across the seas : 

* Asbert Victor frl gniad 
Mil con tessed for tonna, * 

‘Said Victor to Milchu’s bondsman, that he should go over 
the waves’ (Irish Liber Hymnorum, H. Bradshaw Soc. xiii. 
[1898] 98, xiv. [1898] 82). 

In 1. 47, an angel sends Patrick to Victor, who 
stopped him from going to Armagh at his death ; 

* Dofaibh fa-des co Victor, 
ba he ar • id • ra • lastar,’ 

‘ He sent him south to Victor : it was he [Victor] that stopped 
him* (ib. xiii. 102, xiv. 34). 

The gloss on v. 4 reads : 

‘ Victor, i. angel communis Scotticae gentis sein ; quia Michael 
angelus Ebreicae gentis, ita Victor Scottorum’ (ib. xiii. 98). 

The translation of the Irish gloss on v. 46 reads : 

*i.e, to meet him, to summon him to go to Victor. He was 
his soul-friend, and he is the common angel of the Gaels [aihgel 
coitcend na AGoedelJ ; sicut est Michel ludeorum ita Victor 
Scotorum’ (ib. xiii. 102, xiv. 184). 

The hymn seems based on notes written by 
Muirchu Macen Mactheni in the 7th cent, and pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh. The hymn itself 
belongs to the 8th century (ib. xiv. 176). The 
name Victor may he traceable to the inlatio of the 
Mozarabic Missal for Michaelmas : 

‘E celo missus: iniquum hostem perimens submittet in 
inferno : et ipse victor exultans victori plaudet : a quo victor 
manebit’ (Missale Mixtum dictum Mozarabes, ed. A. Lesley, 
Borne, 1766, p. 392). 

It is a point of affinity between the liturgical 
uses of Ireland and Spain. 

But the name Michael is not sunk in the title 
Victor. J, H. Bernard, in his note on the Hymn of 
St. Colman Mac Murchon in honour of St. Michael, 
says : 

‘ St. Michael was ver^' popular in Ireland. In the Second 
Vision of Adomnan we read in section 19 : “ the three hostage 
that were taken on behalf of the Lord for warding off every 
disease from the Irish— are Peter the Apostle, and Mary the 
Virgin, and Michael the Archangel.*' There are a large number 
of fragmentary Irish poems in praise of St. lilichael in the manu- 
script collection of the Boyal Irish Academy. There were 
churches dedicated to him in many localities ; the place-name 
Temple-Hichael still exists in 6 or 7 counties’ (H. Bradshaw 
Soc, xiv. 133). 

4* The Michaelmas goose.— There is an old 
saying : * If you eat goose on Michaelmas-day 
you mil never want money .all the year round*’ 
(Hone, Every-Day Booh, i. 1339). In Hereford- 
shire in 1470, * one goase tit for the lord’s dinner on 
the fea.st of St. Michael the archangel ’ was due as 
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part of service or rent for land {ib. ). G. Gascoij^e, 
in his poems published in 1675, alludes to a similar 
custom : 

*At Ohristmasse a capon, 

At Michaelraasse a goose, 

And somewhat else at Nev^yeres tide, 

For feare their lease flie loose * {ib.). 

Such customs lie deep in the folk-lore and re- 
ligious ideas of a people. Geese have sacred as- 
sociations. They saved Rome (‘ anseres non fefel- 
lere; quibus sacris Junoni’ [Livy, v. 47]). The 
goose-pond, or ‘ fuente de las ocas,’’ is still preserved 
in the cloister court of the cathedral of Barcelona. 
The cathedral is built on the site of a Roman 
temple — a temple ascribed to Hercules. Some 
columns in an adjoining street still witness to the 
antiquity of the site. There were sacred geese 
in the Oreek temples {ERE i. 618). Geese were 
tabu to the ancient Britons (* leporem et gallinam 
et anserem gustare fas non putant* [Caes. de Bell. 
Gall. V. 12]). They also have a place in the story of 
St. Werburga ( ‘in Wedune mansions, quod estiuxta 
Hamptoniam , . . infinita aucarum silvestrium . . . 
multitude’ [Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. C. Horst- 
mann, Oxford, 1901, ii. 423]). The witness of East 
and West, the folk-lore and legend of Britain, 
alike point to the sacred associations of the Michael- 
mas goose. This established Michaelmas custom 
rests, together with the sites of so many of our 
Michael churches, on a foundation of primitive 
religion, and in Britain they are no less sacred 
to Christianity for thus keeping alive the deep- 
rooted religious convictions of Celtic heathendom. 

5. The liturgical meaning of the festival: 
St. Michael and All Angels, — ^The festival of 
Michaelmas is specially in honour of St. Michael, 
but; the W'ords of the offleium or introit to the mass 
in all Western uses are: ‘Benedicite Bominum 
omnes angeli.’ The festival thus includes All 
Angels. The English Prayer-Book entitles the 
festival * St. Michael and All Angels.’ The Col- 
bertine Breviary of c. 1675 {H. Bradshaw Soc. xliii. 
[1912] p. xxxvi) agrees in this title i ‘ S. Michaelis 
et omnium Angelorum.’ The Dedication of the 
Great Hall of the Baths of Diocletian in 1664 under 
the title S. Maria degli Angeli shows the same 
intention. 

The Collect ‘Dens, qui miro ordine’ — ^the 
services of Angels and men in a wonderful order’ — i 
is common to all the uses. Its subject is the 
ministry of angels. The gospel, offertorium, and 
postcommunio are al so common to all. The Gospel 
— ‘ Quis putas maior ’—refers to the guardianship 
of the angels, the Offertory — ‘Stetit .^gelus* — to 
the incense of prajer, the Postcommunio—* Beati 
Archangeli tui Michaelis’ — to the intercession of 
St. Michael. The Epistle common to the Roman 
and Sarum and most of the Western uses— * signi- 
ficavitDeus quae oportet fieri eito ’ — commemorates 
the Angel of the Apocalypse (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii. [1897] 1595). 

TheJEpistle in the English Prayer-Book, ‘There 
was war in heaven,’ represents a different strain of 
liturgical tradition, and celebrates the victory of 
St. Michael over the dragon, ‘that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world.’ The Westminster Missal of c. 1375 
has this Epistle as a First Lection, followed by the 
usual Epistle, ‘Significavit Deus,’ It is a rare 
instance of two prophetical lessons before thego.'^pel, 
which of itself shows the influence of Gallican use. 
This inference is strengthened hy its use as the 
First Lection in the Mozarabic Missale Mixtum (ed. 
Lesley, p. 389). It also appears as a Matins lesson 
in the Milan Breviary (Breumrmw Ambrosianum^ 
Milani ,1896,^ Pars Aestiva, ii. Prop, de Tempore, 
p. 403). Wickham Legg traces it in the Missals 
of Durham, Abingdon, and Sherborne among bid 
Engli.sli uses; and in that of Rouen of .1499 and 


the Cistercian Missal of 1627 (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii. 1596). 

The English Epistle is inspired hy the thought 
of the triumph of Christianity over heathenism, 
and belongs to the same cycle of ideas as the 
Angel Victor in Ireland. 

LiTBRiTUEB.— DACI/*, Henry Bradshaw Society; .DCA; F. 
Arnold-Forster, SUidies ■'< Cl • T/- /.y. Taji.L r , 

W. Hone, Every-Day ii 'r. fit*. >.. 51 : H. Q-.:o:r; >. l.-^s 
Martyrologes historwnes, P.'-:.-, ; ■ - ; W. M. 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97 ; J. Rhys, Celtw 
Eeath&ndom^, London, 1898 ; J. W. Willis Bund, The Celtic 
Church in Wales, do. 1897. ThOMAS BarNS. 

MICIUS. — ‘ Micius’ is the latinized form of the 
words otherwise transliterated Mih Tszo, or Mo 
Tsze, meaning ‘ the philosopher Mih.’ His personal 
name was Teih (or Ti). He was a native of the 
State of Sung, and is regarded hy some as a 
younger contemporary of Confucius (E. Faber, 
E. H. Parker), and by others as ‘ very little 
anterior to Mencius ’ ( J. Legge). His opinions are 
preserved in 71 chapters arranged in 15 boolcs ; 
but 18 of the chapters, in some cases along with 
their verj’^ titles, have been lost. Faber speaks of 
him as an ancient Chinese socialist, and Parker 
calls him ‘a Quixotic Diogenes,’ head of ‘the 
school of simplicity, socialism, and universal love ’ 
{China and Religion, London, 1905, p. 67). It is 
this doctrine of universal love by which he is best 
I known, largely because of the criticism of it by 
I Mencius {q.v.). All social disorders in the empire, 
j and between persons, families, or States, sjpring 
from selfishness, and would be impossible if men 
loved the persons, families, and States of others as 
they love what belongs to themselves. Such uni- 
versal love may be difficult ; but, if men can be 
induced to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
pleasing their sovereign, how much less difficult 
should they find it to practise universal love, 
which, moreover, would be responded to by love. 
Others would follow if only rulers would lead the 
way by administering their government on this 
principle, taking pleasure in it, stimulating men 
to it by rewards and praise, and aweing them from 
opposition to it by punishment and fines. Micius 
adduces the ancient kings as examples, for equally 
with Confucius he builds on the ancient books. 
What mves rise to hate and all its evils is the 
principle of making distinctions. In spite of the 
breviiy of life and the selfish desire to make the 
most of it for oneself, each man should he for the 
other as for himself. There is no one who would 
not prefer as his friend or his sovereign one who 
practises universal love rather than one who acts 
on the opposite principle. To the objection that 
universal loye is injurious to filial piety Micius 
replies , that the filial son is one who wishes to 
secure the happiness of his parents hy xnduciiog 
men to love and benefit them, and that to love and 
benefit the parents of others is precisely to secure 
for one’s own the same treatment in return (bk. 
iv.). It is here that Mencius joins issue with the 
Mihist I Tsze. Taking Micins’s doctrine as in- 
culcating eqiial love to all, he argues from the 
actual facts of human nature, pointing out that 
a man’s aflection for his brother’s child is not 
merely the same as his affection for the child of his 
neighbour, and that man is related in a specif 
way to his own parents, heaven having made man 
to have this one root (Mencius, bk. iii. pt i; .ch. 5, 
pt. ii. ch. 9). Legge admits i^at Micius appears 
to lose sight of the other sentiments of the human 
mind in his exclusive contemplafuon of the power 
of love, but denies that Micius taught equal love 
to all. It is true tliat we do not find in Micius the 
hrase ‘without difference of degree,* used by 
T^e,. though it maybe held that I Tsze repre- 
seijts the logic; of his master’s doctrine. I Tsze 
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also exposed liimself to Mencius’s criticism by his 
exaggeration of his master’s teaching on simplicity 
in funeral rites (Mencius, bk. iiL pt. i. ch. 6). 
Micius did no more than discourage extravagance 
on utilitarian grounds, as being of no profit to men 
or gods, while he allowed all that was necessary 
for a decent interment (Micius, bk. v. ch. 25). 
Among other points worthy of notice are these. 
In bk. iii., on the value of uniformity, Micius 
holds that men originally were hopelessly at sixes 
and sevens, each having his own view of right, and 
that order is based on submissive acceptance of 
the judgment of the supreme ruler, whose judg- 
ment, however, must conform to heaven if heaven- 
sent punishments are to be avoided. Hence the 
piety of the ancient kings. Micius is firmly con- 
vinced of the existence of spiritual beings, the 
instruments of heaven’s righteous administration, 
and so far affirms the necessity of religious belief 
for social stability (bk. viii.). Of two chaj^ters 
criticiziim the Confucian school one survives, 
though Chinese editors are inclined to dem^ this 
reference of his remarks. On the whole Micius 
deserves Legge’s praise of him as * an original 
thinker,’ who exercised a bolder judgment on 
things than Confucius or any of his followers. 

Le^e. Chinese Ciassicst London, 1867-76, 
ii. Prolegomena; E. Paoer, Die Gru/nd^edaniken, des alien 
chvnesismen Sodalismus^ Elberfeld, 1877. 

P. J. Maolagan. 

MICMACS.— See Algonquins (Eastern). 

MIDRASH AND MIDRASHIC LITERA- 
TURE. — The term midrdsh (from the root ddrash^ 
'to seek,’ ‘inquire’) signifies ‘research,’ ‘inqui^,’ 
‘study.’ Appied by the Chronicler to historical 
writings of didactic import,^ as the Midrash of the 
Prophet Iddo (2 Ch 13^) and the Midrash of the 
book of Kings (2 Ch 24”), it assumed later, with 
the advent of the or scribes, upon the stage 

of Jewish history, the connotation of free exposi- 
tion or exegesis of Scripture, eventually becoming 
a general berm for pure theoretic study as opposed 
to a practical pursuit of knowledge.^ From the 
latter usage the Jewish academy received its name 
huh ham-midrdsh, ‘house of study.’ In a nar- 
rower sense, midrdsh is employed to mean any 
specific exposition of a Scriptural passage differing 
essentially from the p^shd^, the literal meaning 
(the plurM form in such case being midrdsMtk), 
and the name is then transferred to a collection of 
such free expositions, known collectively as mid' 
rdsMm, Midrashic works.® 

The intellectual activity of the Rabbis with re- 
gard to this free exposition of the Bible was de- 
veloped along two distinct lines, the Hfilakhah and 
the HaggSdah, and a few brief remarks on the 
basic duferences between these two currents of 
Rabbinic thought, flowing in parallel streams, are 
of paranount' importance. Reduced to their bare 
etymology, the terms sfgnhfy : hdldkMh, ‘ way of 
acting,’ ‘habit,’ ‘rule of conduct’; haggdddh (also 
known in its Aramaic form *aggdddh or 'agdldd)^ 

‘ narrative, ’ ‘ explanation , ’ ^ The Hftlakhah confines 
itself to the legalistic aspect of the Scriptures ; the 
Haggadah to their moralizing and edifying aspect. 
From the Rabbinic standpoint, the Bible is a nucro- 
cosm in which is reflected every move and event of 
the great universe. One teacher comments ; ‘Turn 
it, and again turn it; for the all is therein, and 

Of. S. R. Driver, Introduction to the JMeratwre of the OTO, 
Edii]ibiir»h, 1913, 529. 

- 3 e.^., Raoban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, adds : * Not the 
mddrash(pme theoretic study) is thejproundwork, but the deed ' 
(Sayings the Jevrish FatherSf ed. Cl TaylorS, Cambridge, 1897, 
Heb. text! 

^ Of. W, Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen 
7}radUdimaiUratur, Leipdg, 1899-1906, i. 108. 

- iv. [1892] 406-429) derives this word from the 

formdta a, A®, *the text explains that,' in use in the ; 

earliest 'MSidtMtoio wojfks. i 


thy all is therein’ {Sayings of the Jeioish Fathers ^ 
p. 96). It requires only the light of a great thinker 
to extract from its compact pages all this evsoteric 
wisdom ; like a hammer which strikes the inherent 
sparks from the i;pck, it is possible to unravel all 
the secrets which lie beneath the surface of the 
cold letter of the text {Sanh, 34a), The Haiakhah 
takes up this work of rekindling the mystic spark 
of knowledge in the legal field ; in all other fields 
of human activity that task is undertaken by the 
Haggadah. The Halakhah relies, for its powers, 
maSmy on the intellectual and logical faculties 
of man ; the Haggadah on the imaginative and 
emotional faculties. The Halakhah strives to pre- 
serve the letter of the law by insisting on the 
observance of all the details m the ritual; the 
Haggadah, by a well-defined analysis of the relation 
of man to his environment, seeks to preserve its 
spirit.^ 

Midrashic study, therefore, assumes a twofold 
aspect. On the one hand, it is concerned with the 
evolution of legalism — the Halakhah ; on the other, 
it centres about the problems of God, man, and the 
universe— the Hagfgadah. The origin of Midi’ashic 
study is shrouded in the gloom of antiquity. The 
Rabbis themselves often assign Midrashic interpre- 
tations of Scripture to Biblical personages, out 
such statements are not to be taken literally. A 
noteworthy instance of this occurs in the Mishna 
[Sh^JedUm^ vi. 6) : ‘ This is the midrash which Jehoi- 
ada, the high-priest, taught,’ etc. By such asser- 
tions the Rabbis probably meant to emphasize the 
continuity and binding force of the traditional law. 
There can he no doubt, however, that this free 
method of inquiry into Scripture was well estab- 
lished dm*ing the period of the early scribes, the 
men of the Great Synagogue, who took up the re- 
constructive work initiated by Ezra.® The author 
of Daniel uses Midrashic exegesis quite liberally in 
interpreting the words of Jeremiah 29^®) in 
his famous prophecy of the weeks (ch. 9). With 
the advent of the scribes Midrashic study becomes 
a permanent institution in the Jewish intellectual 
world and passes through its process of evolution 
during the succeeding ages. Three historical 
periods are generally distinguished : (a) the period 
of the or scribes, 400 B.O.-A.D. 10; (5) 

the period of the Tarindim, the early Rabbinical 
authorities, A.D. 10-220 ; (c) the period of the 
Amdrdtm, later Rabbinic authorities, A.D. 220-500. 
The historical side of the development of Midrashic 
study has been ably dealt with in the works of L. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden^ 
Frankfort, 1892 ; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Misch- 
namy Leipzig, 1859, and Introductio in Talmud 
Hierosolymitanum, Breslau, 1870; D. Hofimann, 

‘ Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim ’ 
{Beilage des Rahhiner-Semvnars zu Berlin)^ 1887 ; 
and especially in the works of W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiteny Strassburg, 1903, Die Agada 
der hahylonisehen Amorder, do. 1878, and Die 
Agada wr paldstinischen Amordevy do. 1892-99. 
Only few traces remain of the Midrashic exegesis 
of the early scribes (of. Misfmdh S6{dhy viii. ; 
Md&ser Sheniy v. 10 f. ). During the second period, 
the Tannaitic, Midrashic study must have de- 
veloped to grand proportions, as is evident from 
the fact that the various schools of Rabbis, begin- 

1 Cf. X. H. Weiss, Zv/r Gesehichte der i-ddisehen TradiUon^y 
Wilna, 1904, iii. 220. 

2 The following passage is of interest os confirming this posi- 
tion. Rabbi Levi savs : ‘We have received this midrash from 
the men of the Great Synagogue. Wherever Scripture uses the 
expression “and it came to pass/' the phrase generally implies 
calamity' (M^gilldhy 105). Parallel passages on the authority 
of a numb^ of different teachers are found in B^reshtth Ralhdy 
xlii. 8; Wayilsra Rahbdy xi. 7; R^hRahbd^ i. 7pro(Bm.; Est^r 
RaVbdy i. 1 prooam. ; P^st^td RahbdtM^ 5. In these the period 
of the Babylonian Exile is assigned os the date for this niidrasb 
(cf. N. Krochmal, MOreh NebiikhS haz-Z^mdn~, Warsaw, 1834, 
p. 224). 
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ning with Hillel, laid down specific rules for exe- 
gesis to^ keep the study within definite bounds.^ 
The period of the Am6raim was most prolific in the 
field of Midrashic research, most of the collections, 
in fact, having their beginnings during that period. 

I. Halakhic Midrasnim. — The legalistic exegesis 
of Scripture did not proceed in an unsystematic 
manner. Each school of Rabbis would hand over 
the results of its work to the next in the form of 
rules of legal hermeneutics which were derived 
from a collation of similarly worded passages in the 
Pentateuch. Accordingly, the school of Hillel, 
at the beginning of the first century of our era, 
left seven such rules, which, in the school of Rabbi 
Ishmael, were later amplified into thirteen.® 
These are either based on some logical syllogism or 
of purely exegetical character. Thus the seven 
original rules laid down by the school of Hillel 
embrace the following: (1) the inference from 
minor and major (at the bottom of which is a 
fortiori reasoning) ; (2) the analogy of expressions ; 

(3) the generalization of one special provision; 

(4) the generalization of two special provisions; 

(5) the effect of general and particular terms ; (6) 
the analogy made from another passage ; (7) the 
explanation derived from the context.® 

From the school of Rabbi Ishmael a complete 
commentary on the legal portion of the Pentateuch 
was issued, the following parts of which have been 
preserved. 

(а) The M^khUta (Aramaic for * rule ’ or ‘ meas- 
ure ’), which is the earliest Rabbinic work extant, 
is a running commentary to the legal portions of 
Exodus. It begins with the injunction concerning 
the Paschal lamb in 12^*, and ends with the in- 
junction concerning the kindling of fires on the 
Sabbath { 35®). A large portion of Haggadic material 
has also been added. In the M^hhutcLt as well as 
in all the other Halakhic Midrashlm, the activity 
of the Rabbis in the legal field is analyzed; in 
the Mishna it is synthesized. The M^kMlta, went 
through the hands of later redactors, whose work is 
still traceable. The editio princess was Constanti- 
nople, 1616, and the two critical editions are 
Mechilta . . . von L E, Weiss (Vienna, 1865) and 
Mechilta de Bahbi Ismael . . . von M. Friedmann 
(do. 1870).4 

(б) The existence of a commentary to Leviticus 
from the same school is posited by Hoffmann (‘ Ein- 
leitung,’ pp. 72-76) from fragments preserved in 
various places in Rabbinic literature. 

(c) The Halakhic Midrash to Numbers from the 
same school is the to Numbers, forming a 
running commentary to 5-35®^ with omissions. The 
work is generally bound together with the Sifre to 
Deuteronomy, and both were, for a long time, con- 
sidered of similar origin. The latter work, how- 
ever, originated in the school of Rabbi Ahiba. 
The name Sifre probably means * books.’ The first 
edition was printed in Venice, 1545, and a critical 
edition was issued by M, Friedmann, Sifre deh6 
Bah (Vienna, 1864). 

(d) Fragments, from the same school, of a com- 
mentaiy to Deuteronomy were published by D. 
Hoffmann, in Juhelschrift zum siebzigsten Geourts- 
tag des Dr, Israel Hildesheimer^ Berlin, 1890, 
pp. 1-32. 

Opposed to the methods pursued by the school of 
Rabbi Ishmael was the more rigoristic school of 
Rabbi Afeiba. The latter, in expounding the law, 
followed a method known as ‘ extension and limita- 
tion’ {rihhui introduced by his teacher, 

Nahum of Gimzo. According to this system, it 

1 Of. S. Horovitz, in JE viii. 540. 

3 For th«ss see JE x, 611 f. 

8 Of, TdeeftHi Sankedrint cb. 7 ; EbMth qfBMi E<Ukanf oh. 
87 ; and Sifrdy iatrodnotory ch. 

4 Of. J- Winter and A. Wiinache, Die jUdiedhe LiUeratWTt 
Trtves, 1894, i. 871-410 ; and JE viii. 664 f. - 
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was necessary to consider the amplifying or limiting 
value of certain particles used in the Pentateuch 
when considering the legal question involved in the 
passage, in order to include the additions of tradi- 
tion or to exclude what it no longer sanctions. 
Thus the particles ‘even,’ ‘every,’ ‘also,’ ‘with’ 
w^ere considered as amplifying, the particles ‘ but,’ 

‘ only, ’ * from ’ as limiting, the original law. Rabbi 
Akiba’s disciples included the most distinguished 
teachers of the Law, such as Rabbi Me’tr, Judah 
ben ‘Ilai, Simeon ben Ydbai, and Y6s^ bar 3S-lafta. 
His disciple, Aquila, followed his methods of exe- 
gesis in his Greek version of the OT. From the 
school of Rabbi Akiba the following Halakhic 
Midrashlm have been preserved : (i.) the ]\FkhiUa 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Y6hai on Exodus, contained 
in the Midrash hag-Qadhdl, and published by D. 
Hoffmann {Mechilta de Bahbi Simon 6. Jocha% 
Frankfort a. M., 1906);^ (ii.) the or Tdrath 
Kdhdnimi ‘ the Law of the Priesthood,’ which is a 
most complete running Halakhic commentaiy to 
Leviticus, and was edited by Rabbi (middle 

of 2nd cent. ; cf. Hoffmann, ‘ Einleitung,’ p. 22) ; the 
editio princevs was Venice, 1546, and the standard 
edition is Si/rai Commentar zu Leviticus . . . nelst 
Erlduterung des B, Abraham hen David und L E. 
Weiss . . . herausgegeben von Jakob Schlosshergy 
Vienna, 1862; (iii.) the Sifre Zu^dy the Halakhic 
commentary to Numbers from the school of Rabbi 
Akiba, existing only in fragmentary form in various 
collections, foremost among which is the YalMt 
Shimfi'dniy the editio princeps of which uses the 
expression Zu^dy ‘ smaller,’ to distinguish this Mid- 
rash from the Sifre to Numbers mentioned above 
(cf, Hoffmann, ‘Einleitung,’ pp. 69-66); and (iv.) the 
Sifre to Deuteronomy, which is the legal comment- 
ary to this book issuing from the same school. It is 
usually bound with the Sifre to Numbers emanating 
from the school of Rabbi Ishmael (cf. above). 

These Midrashic collections are but small rem- 
nants of the great number of such works which 
the ravages of time have destroyed. They were 
compiled, for the most part, during the first two 
centuries of our era. While their scope is prim- 
arily Halakhic, the Haggadic content in each 
instance forms no mean proportion, for the Rabbis 
felt themselves bound by no rigorous division-line 
in arranging their material. The later Mishna 
and Talmud are similar extensive collections which 
comprise the neatest efforts of the Rabbis in the 
realm of Haiakhah and Hagg&dah. 

To illustrate the methods of‘ the Halakhic 
Midrash the following passage, in which the legal 
aspect of tort is discussed, will be of interest : 

“*Eye for eye” [Ex 2134] means a money-compensation. 
This, however, is a mere assertion ; perhaps we are actually to 
understand the passage in its literal sense. Says Rabbi Eleazar : 
** Sci-ipture unites in one passage [Lv 2421 ] the two injunctions, 
' He that killeth a beast shall make it good : and he that killeth 
a man shall be put to death.* For what purpose is this colla- 
tion ?— in order to establish a like precedent for the laws of tort 
in the case of man and beast. Just as the damage inflicted on 
a beast is punishable by a fine, so the damage inflicted on a 
human being is punishable by a fine.” Rabbi Isaac adds : “ In 
the case where one's beast had repeatedly inflicted death on 
several human beings, Scripture specifically imposes a line ou 
the owner to escape a deserved death-]penalty [Ex 2l39f.j ; in 
this case, where the Scriptural penalty is only the loss of an 
eye, there is all the more reason to believe that the text meant 
to allow a money compensation”' (cf. of Rabli 

Ishmael, Mishpdfim, 8). 

The binding force of the decisions of the Rabbis 
with regard to their interpretations of the Mosaic 
law is clearly expressed in the following : . 

* Concerning the authority of the words of the scribes, 
Scripture says [Dt 1711] : “ According to the tenor of the law 
which they ^all teach thee.” It does not say which the Torah 

1 Of. S. Scheohter, Midrash ffaggadoly Heb. preface, Cam- 
bridge, 1902; I. Lewy, ‘Bin Wort fiber die Mechilta des R. 
Simon,' Jahre^erieht des fUdisoh-tkeologischen *Seminars 
* Frcmchetscher Stif^ngy Breslau, 1889 ; and L. Ginzberp, in 
Fests^vift m I, Imioy*s 70ten Geburtstag, do. 1911, pp. 403- 
486 . 
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shall teach thee, but rather which they shall teach thee. . . , 
Furthermore, it enjoins, “Thou shalt not turn aside from the 
sentence which they shall shew thee, to the right hand, nor to 
the left,” which means that thou shjilt listen to their opinions 
in reference to what is right, if they tell thee that it is right, 
and in reference to what is left, if tiiey tell thee that it is left ; 
and even if they were to tell thee concerning the right that it 
is left, and concerning the left that it is right, thou must yield 
to their opinion ’ {Shir kaeh-SMrlm Rabhd, i. 2). 

2. Haggfadic Midrashim. — The Haggadah is the 
expression of the philosophy of Jewish life, and, as 
a result, had a wider appeal than the more abstruse 
Halakhah. With a Keen appreciation of the 
consoling powers of the Haggadah, Kabbi Isaac 
informs us : 

‘ Generations before, when the penny had a freer circulation, 
there was a desire to listen to lectures on Mishnah and Talmud : 
but to*day, however, when the penny is scarce, there is only a 
desire for Scripture and Haggadah ’ (P^si^td of Rav Kahana^ 
Bcbh^desh hasn-Shelisht), 

The Haggadic Midrashlm are of two kinds : 
(1) exegetical, and (2) homiletic. The first form 
running commentaries to the text of the various 
books of the OT, and in this respect follow the 
method of the Halakhic MidrSshtm, They are, 
however, frequently introduced by several proems 
— opening remarks generally based on some text ; 
in tne Hagiogra^ha— which is rather a character- 
istic of the homiletic Midrashim. The latter are 
collections of homilies or sermons which were 
delivered during the Sabbath and festival services 
in the synago^es, and which were based on the 
portion of the Taw read during such service. The 
homiletic Midrashlm, therefore, differ essentially, 
in structure as well as in the treatment of their 
subject-matter, fi-om all the other Midrashio works. 
They are regularly introduced by proems in which 
a passage from the Hagiograpna or Prophets is 
explained and introduced into the context. 
Several homiletic works (notably the Tanhwma) 
also resort to a Halakhic exordium. The lesson 
of the day is then attached to the opening verses 
of the portion of the law read during the servicej 
the text being often used merely as a basis for 
a lesson on morals quite fully developed. The 
homilies close, for the most part, with verses of 
encouragement, prophesying the redemption of 
Israel and the advent of the Messianic era. Two 
cycles of homiletic MidrasMm are in existence: 
[a) those originating in the three-year-cycle of 
Scriptural Sabbath readings then in vogue in 
Palestine— the S^dharim cycle ^ — and (h) those 
based on the readings during the special Sabbaths 
in the Jewish calendar (occurring before Purim 
and Passover) and on the festivals and fast-days 
—the cycle. 

3. Eac^etical MidrasWm.— Of these the oldest 
and most important is Bahhd, a Haggadic 

commentary to Genesis. 2 Ifc is the first in the 
collection known as Midrash Bahbdf or Midrdsh 
Babhdth, which comprises ten Midrashio works, 
one for each book of the Pentateuch, and one for 
each of the Five Scrolls (the books of Esther, 
Canticles, Kuth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes). 
The works included in this collection are of a 
miscellaneous character, and their time of com- 
position extends from the 6th to the 12th cent. — 
the period in which the different Haggadic MidrS- 
shlm were redacted. Of the Haggadic MidrUshtm 
B^resMfh Bahbd is, no doubt, the oldest as well as 
the richest from the point of view of subject- 
matter. Like most of the MidrEshlm, it had its 
origin in Palestine, and was put into its final form 
no later than the 6th century. Older authorities 
assign the work to Eabbi Hoshaiah, a Palestinian 
teacher of the 3rd cent, (with whose remarks the 
book opens), but he cannot be responsible for the 
I Of. J. Theodor, in MfynatssohriftfUr GeschichU vmd Wiasm- 
dec Judent^mSf xxxiv. [1^-87] 856. 

** For introductions to the various Midr^hic works cf. 
nndey each title; Winter and Wiinsche, 1. 411-601 ; and the 
, introductions to the separate works. 


work in its present form. The historical and 
legendary content of Genesis furnishes ample 
material for Haggadic exposition. The ten 
Midrashic works forming the collection Midrash 
Bahha were printed for the first time in Venice, 
1546. The standard edition is that of Wilna, 
1878-87. The collection was translated into 
German by August Wiinsche in Bibliotheca 
Bahhinica^ cine Sammlung alter Midraschir^^ 
Leipzig, 1880-85, and L. Shapiro translated a part 
of B^'csMth Bahha into English {Midrash Bmha^ 
New York, 1906). 

Bhhd BahhdtM, a Haggadic commentary to 
Lamentations, is also a very early exegetical 
Midrash, and is included in the Midrash Bahha. 
This work (as well as B^r^hith Bahha) is intro- 
duced by many elaborate proems followed by 
commentary to the text of Lamentations. The 
book is especially rich in anecdotes and legends of 
the pathetic events that transpired during the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A critical edition has 
been issued by S. Buber, Echa Bahhati, Wilna, 
1899. 

SMr hash-Shirim Bahbd is an exegetical Midrash 
to Canticles, included in the Midrash Bahba. The 
entire work is an elaborate allegorical rendition of 
the relation between God and Israel implied in the 
dialogues between the shepherd and his bride. 

ButhBabbd (also included in the Midr&sh Bahha) 
is an exegetical Midrash to Ruth. The book is 
introduced by a series of proems, and the conver- 
sion of Ruth furnishes many a beautiful lesson to 
the Rabbinical commentators. 

J^dheleth Bdbha (also included in the above 
collection) is an almost complete exegetical com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. The autlEor utilized 
much of the material found in the Talmud and in 
various earlier Midrashio works, and mentions 
several sources by name— a sign of the late origin 
of the Midrash. 

Finally, Ester Babhd is an exegetical commen- 
tary on Esther included in the Midrash Bahha. 
This is one of a number of extant Haggadic 
MidrasMm to the book of Esther, very popular 
I because of its use during the Purim festival. The 
others were published by S. Buber, Smmlung 
agadiscker Comnnentare zvm Bv>ehe Esther,, Wilna, 
1886, mA Agadische Abhandlungefi zmi Bpche 
Cracow, 1897. 

Besides the above-mentioned MidrasMm to the 
Five Scrolls, Buber published several other extant 
Midrashim to the books of Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, in Midrasch StUa, 
Berlin, 1894. 

There are still extant several Haggadic Midra- 

There can be no doubt that originally suclS exe- 

f etical works existed on all the books, but they 
ave been lost. Foremost among them is Midr&sh 
T^hillim, a Haggadic commenta^ to the boolc of 
Psalms. It is also known as Shbher fdbh, *He 
that seeketh good’ (Pr 11’*’'), which are al^ the 
opening words of the book. TMs Midrash is 
especially rich in the rhetorical devices employed 
by the Haggadists— analogies, legend^ fabled, 
maxims, etc. A critical edition was issued by 
Buber {Midrasch Tehillim, Wilna, 1891). A 
Midrash to the book of Samuel has, likewise, been 
preserved, known as Midrash. It is a 

collection of Haggadic comments on the book, 
leaned from various parts of Rabbinic literature. 
The first edition of the work was Constantinople, 
1617. A critical edition was issued by S. Buber 
{Midrasch Bamml, Cracow, 1893). Midrash MisMe 
is an incomplete Haggadic Midrash to Proverbs. 
The comments in this Midrash are exceptionally 
brief, so that the work approaches the character 
of a Biblical commentaiy. A critical edition was 
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issued by S. Buber [Midrasch Mischle, Wilna, 
1893). The Midrasliim to the books of Isaiah and 
Job are mentioned by older authorities, and, of 
the latter, extracts are found in the collection, 
Yalkut Mdkhirt (to Is 6pi), and in a few other old 
works. Several fragments of a Slidrash to the 
book of Jonah have been published by A. Jellinek 
{Beth ham-Midraschi Leipzig, 1853-77, i. 96-105) ; 
and by C. M. Horowitz {Sammlung kUiner Midra- 
schim^ Berlin, 1881). 

Finally, there are in existence a number of works 
known as YalJmtim, ‘ collections,’ which are in the 
nature of thesauri to all the books of Scripture, 
and which give (with their proper sources) a wealth 
of Haggadic material for each of the books. Three 
of these works are very important: the Yalkut 
Shvni^'dnt, frequently known merely as Yalkut\ 
ascribed to Rabbi Simeon, the preacher (last 
edition, Wilna, 1898), the Yalkut^ ham-Mdkhiri, 
ascribed to Rabbi Machir ben Abba Mari, only 
portions of which have appeared (Buber, Yalkut ; 
Machiri , * , zii den ISO PsalmeUy Berdyczew, i 
1899), and the Midrdsk hag-Gadhdl^ of which the ; 
part to Genesis has been published by Schechter 
{qp, cit,), and the part to Exodus by D. Hotliuann 
(Berlin, 1913-16).i 

Homiletic Midrashim. — The purely homiletic 
Midrashim belonging to the S^dhciHm cycle (based 
on the triennial readings of the Pentateuch in the 
synagogues of Palestine) are : (1) the TanJmmd^ 
(2) AggCidath B^resMth, and (3) the four remaining 
works in the Midrash Eahhd on the four last books 
of the Pentateuch, The Tanjpumdi (also known as 
Ydamm^dmUi ‘ Let him teach us,’ because of the 
frequent use of this formula to introduce the Hala- 
khic exordiums in the Midrash) is a complete homi- 
letic commentaiy to the Pentateuch, extant in two 
versions, containing also special homilxes for the 
days of the cycle. A third version is known 
to nave existed. A critical edition was issued by ■ 
Buber {MidrcLSch Tanchmm^ Wilna, 1885). Sh^mdth 
Eahhd on Exodus, Eahhd on Leviticus, 

B^midhhar Eahhd on Numbers, and B^hlmHm 
Eahhd on Deuteronomy are four homiletic works 
of different origin belonging to the same cycle. Of 
these the homilies to Leviticus are, no doubt, among 
the oldest, and are characterized by a frequent use 
of popular sayings and proverbs to illustrate the 
lesson of the day. The other three works include 
many homilies that are alrea^ found in the Tan- 
Mmd collection. Aggadath B^resMth is a collec- 
tion of homilies to portions of Genesis and to por- 
tions of the Prophets and Psalms, and was edited 
by Buber {Agaaaih BereshUh, Cracow, 1902). 

Two collections of homilies of the P^dktd cycle 
have been preserved ; (1) F^stktd of Eav 'Kahana, 
and (2) E^siTptd Eahhdiht The first consists of 
thirty-four homilies on the lessons for the special 
Sabbaths and the feast dhys. It was edited by 
Buber {Eesifita ... uonEav Kahana, Dyck, 1868). 
The PHtlptd Eahhdtht is a later work, and also con- 
tains homilies for the special days of the E^^Tptd 
cycle. It was edited critically by M. Friedmann 
{Ee^^ta Eahhathi^ Vienna, 1880). : 

5. Style and content of the Haggadic Midrash. 

1 Besides the collections already mentioned, there are special 
Haggadic works of didactic import based upon a large amount 
of material in previous works, but not arranged in the form of 
^mmentaries to the Scriptures. Such are t^e Pir^e dfi Eahht 
ElVez&r^ Warsaw, 1879; Tamid d^hhi EltydhUt crlt. ed., M. 
Friedmann, Vienna, 1907 ; and the whole collection known as 
Smaller Midrashim, dealing with HaggSdahs on special sub- 
jects, such as the Decalogue, the death of Moses and Aaron, 
etc., scattered in various collections, and especially in the 
works of Jellinek (op. dt.) ; 0. M. Horowitz (op. dt., and Bith 
*BliedkSd'agmth, Frankfort, 188^; S. A. Wertheimer (JSatfe 
MidrdsJidth, Jerus^em, 1893) ; L. Gfrunhut (Samirilung alterer 
Midraschim, do. 1858-94) ; and J. D. Eisenstein (Ofar Midra- 
shim, New York, 1915); The Midrajsh known as LeJ^ah 
(ed. Buber, Wilna, ISSu), of Tobiah ben Eliezer, Is not a true 
Midrash, but rather a commentary on the Pentateuch. 


—In order to make tliek teachings most eJlective, 
the Rabbis resort to well-knowni rhetorical devices.^ 
Foremost among these is the use of the mdshdl, 
‘analogy.’ The analogy j or extended metaphor, 
is a well-known figure iu literary composition ; in 
the hands of the Rabbis it reached the zenith of its 
didactic powers. The analogies were drawn from 
two sources — first, from the events of every-day 
life, and, secondly, from the institutions of the 
Roman empire, during which period the Rabbis 
lived. On the subject of the political institutions 
of Rome as depicted in the mdshdl an interesting 
volume of no mean size has been written (I. Ziegler, 
Die Konigsgleichnisse des Midrasch heleuchtet durch 
die romische Kaiserzeit, Breslau, 1903). On the 
comparative side, Paul Fiebig has contributed an 
interesting volume on the differences between the 
Rabbinic and the NT use of the mdshdl {Altjiidische 
Gleichnisse tmd die Gleichnisse JesUj Tubingen and 
Leipzig, 1904), The analogy was most helpful in 
explaining difficulties in the textual narrative, and 
often in accounting for extraneous matter in Scrip- 
ture not quite adaptable to preaching purposes. A 
few examples will suffice to illustrate tne use of 
the mdshdl. 

A matrona once asked Rabbi YdsS bar l^iilafta, ‘Why does 
Scripture say: “He giveth wisdom unto the wise, and know- 
ledge to them that toow understanding” [Dn 2^1] ? It were 
meet that the passage should read, “He giveth wisdom unto 
the unwise, and knowledge to them that have no uiiderstand- 
ing.” ’ This Rabbi Ytsfi met with the following : * Let me give 
you an analogy. If two men, one poor and one wealthy, were 
to approach thee to borrow a sum of money, to whom wouldst 
thou lend the money, to the poor man or to the rich?* ‘Of 
course to the rich man,’ she replied, * for, in the event of its 
loss, he still has assets from which I. might recover, whereas 
from the poor man I could not get a penny.’ Thereupon Rabbi 
Yds6 repued : ‘ Would that thy ears would hear what thy 
mouth doth utter I If the Holy One, Blessed be He, were to 
grant wisdom to simpletons and fools, they would decant this 
wisdom from the public baths, the theatres, and at other un- 
seemly moments ; He therefore gi-anted wisdom to the wise, 
who confine it to its proper place in the synagogue and the 
academy ’ (S^dheleth Rahhd, i. 7). 

In commenting upon the fact that the Pentateuch 
does not enumerate by name the participants in 
the sedition of Korah, the Rabbis use the follow- 
ing uidshdl : 

Rabbi Judah, the son of Simon, explained, on the authority 
of Rabbi Levi ben Parta— ‘ This may be compared to the son of 
a decurion who once committed a theft in the public bath, and 
the keeper of the bath does not desire, for tactful reasons, to 
reveal his name; but describes him as “a handsome youth 
dressed in white.” Similarly the Pentateuch does not mention 
the names of all the participants in the sedition of Korah, but 
merely describes them in the following terms : “ princes of the 
conwegation, called to the assembly, men of renown” ’ (Nu 16^ ; 
cf. &midhbar Rabbd, xiii. 6). 

Another form of the mdshdl was the fable or 
parable. Collections of parables are already asso- 
i ciated in the Jewish world with the name of the 
wise king, Solomon, who is said to have spoken ‘ of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes’ (1 K 4^). In the Talmud two collections 
are mentioned on several occasions — a collection of 
fox-fables and a collection of date-tree parables 
(cf. Sukkdh, 2Sa ; Bdbhd Bathrd, 134a). The OT 
uses the parable in the speech of Jotham (Jg 9®*^®) 

; and in that of Jehoash (2 K 14®). A casual example 
I will illustrate its use in the Midrash. In the 
following, the fable of the fox and the fishes is 
effectively employed by Rabbi Ay.ba ; 

During one of tne persecutions, when the study of the Torah 
was forbidden under penalty of death. Pappus discovered Rabbi 
Akiba busily engaged in its study. Pappus asked him, ’ Rabbi, 
art thou not endangering thy life in transgressing the royal 
mandate ? ’ W'hereupon Rabbi A^iba replied, ' Let me give thee 
an analogy in the following story' : Once the fox rambled along- 
side the bank of a river and, beholding the fishes/ exclaimed, 
“ Come out to me, and I shaJl hide you from all harm in the 
crevices of the rock, where you will never fear capture.” To 
which the fishes replied, “Thou, who art the most clever of 
beasts, art nothing more than a simpleton.. Our whole life de- 
pends on the element of water, and titou wouldst have us leave 
It for the dry land.” Similarly, the life of Israel is wwC^ped up 

^ For the fodowinj^ cf, Zunz, pp. 102-179 ; and Krochmal, 
pp. 222-230. 
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in one eleraent—the study of the Torah, as it is written, “ For 
he is thy life, and the length of thy days ” [Dt 3020], and thou 
wouldst have me leave it because of personal danger* (Tanfyiitnd 
Tdhhd, i ; B^rdkhdth, 61&). 

Another means of impressing a lesson is the 
aphorism, maxim, or proverb. The OT already 
contains extensive gnomologies in proverbial form. 
The wisdom of the great Ben Sira later added to 
this original store, and the Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers is a historically arranged gnomology writ- 
ten in the Tannaitio period, ana comprising the most 
important maxims of the learned teachers from the 
time of Simon the Just to the period of the 
Amdralm. A later author. Rabbi Nathan, is said 
to have made a large collection of such maxims ; 
and in the Ahhdth of JRahhi Nathan (ed. Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887) a substratum of his original work 
remains. This work is characterized by the fre- 
quent use of the numerical proverb, in which a 
number of saying are associated by means of a 
numerical key.^ The material in these collections, 
as well as the sayings current among the masses 
(generally introduced by the formula ‘as the 
people say’), was employed by the Rabbis in 
teaching their lessons. iVlany of these proverbs 
are also found in the Gospels. ^ For example, the 
well-known saying in the Sermon on the Mount, 

‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you* (Mt 7®), is very frequent in Haggadic 
literature (cf. Tanhumd, B^'eskith, 33 ; T^hilUm, 
xxii. 2; and Misknah Sotdh, i. 17). Similarly, 
‘ Enough for the servant that he be as his lord ’ (Mt 
10^) is found in Tanhum4i L^hh L^kha, 23 ; T^hilUveii 
xxvii. 6 ; and in the Talmud {B^rdlMth^ 6Sb), Only 
a few of these gems can be quoted here : 

* A aiiigle coin in an empty makes a loud noise * 

i. 21, and, in the Talmud, Bdhhd M^fCd^ 85&). ‘ Say to the 
bee, I want not thy honey and I crave not thy sting * {T^hilUmy 
i. 21 ; B^midhbar Rahhdt xx. 10). * Woe to the dough which 
the baker condemns as unfit ’ ciii. 14). * woe to the 

living who implores aid of the dead, woe to the hero who inter- 
cedes with the weakling, woe to the seeing who ask help from 
the blind, and woe to the generation whose leaders are women ’ 
(»6. xxii. 20).3 

Another rhetorical device for impressing a lesson 
is the pun. This leads into the field of Rabbinic 
humour. Scripture has set the precedent for its 
usage in carefully executed word-plays and puns 
especially on the names of individuals. 

‘And she bare Cain, and said, I have gotten * (Heb, Mnithi) 
(Gn 41). ‘ Oo'l slpdl (;/ if‘) Jupricth * (ye/efA) (Gn 9^. The 

prophet I.-'ilaii (0") vc-i-y :■!■) juonLiy'cays. ‘He looked for judg- 
ment (misAnaf), but behold oppression ; for righteous- 

ness (^^dhdfcdh), but behold a cry ’ (s^*d 9 dh). 

Similarly, the Rabbis take great liberties in pun- 
ning on proper names. 

* wherefore was the prophet called Jeremiah ? Because, 
during his life, Jerusalem was left in a state of ipijjtwV’ (‘ desola- 
tion*) (l^dheleth Rabbdf i. 2). ‘The name of the daughter-in- 
law of Naomi was Orpah because riie turned her ba& C^e/) 
to her mother-in-law. The name of the other was Euth, 
because she apprehended (rd*a^dh) the words of her mother- 
in-law ' (Ruth Rabbd, ii, 9). 

The Rabbis decide from a pun that the language 
of the creation was Hebrew. 

* “ She shall be called Woman because she was taken 

out of Man [’2sA]*’ [Gn 22i*], from this it is evident that the 
Torah was given in the holy tongue.’ Rabbi Phinehas and Rabbi. 
9illriah claim the following on the authority of Rabbi Simon : 
‘Just as the Torah was given in the holy tongue, so was the 
world created with the holy tongue. For, hast thou ever heard 
anyone derive a form gynia From the word gt/m (Gr. yvinj, 
‘woman*)? Or does one derive anthropia txam the word 
miihropos (Gr. ajv0p«iror, * man’X or g^bhartd from gabhra (Syr. 
for ‘ man *) ? But one does say *ishshdh [Heb. for * woman *3 from 
tsh [Heb. for ‘ man’]”* (JJ^rgsAftA Rabbd, xviii, 4), 

The Massoretic variations of the Heb. text of the 
Bible cj^n up new channels for Haggadic exegesis. 
The Midrash often assigns explanations for the 

1 A, Wunsche has collected all the numerical proverbs in the 
Talmud and the Hidrash in Die ZahlensprUche im Tedmud und 
Midraseh, Leiprig, 1912 (reprinted from ZJDMG Ixv.-lxvi.). 

' St Forthe Haggadfih, as used by the Ohurch Fathers, the work 
Of L. Ginzberg is important (Die Haggada bei dm KMien- 
Amsterdam, 1899, ii., Berlin, 1900). 

* Among the great number of collections of Rabbinio pro- 
verbs the work of M. Sohul (SeMenoes €t proverbes du Thaimud 
0 t dtt Midraschf Paris, 1878) deserves mention. 


defective writing in the text or for the marginal 
variations {7c^H and IMib). The following is an 
example : 

* “when it giveth its colour (lit * eye ’) in the cup ” (Pr. 23Si) 
is rendered “ the script reads ‘ in the purse ’ (Heb. bakktsX not 
‘in the cup* (Heb.<c6ffA;A<3«), referring, on the one hand, to the 
drunkard, who giveth his eye in the cup ; and, on the other 
hand, to the merchant who fixeth his eye on his purse ” ’ (Tan- 
lydmd SMmtniy Y). 

The Midrasli also employs the well-known kab- 
balistic method of exposition, g^matrid, which con- 
sists in deducing hidden meanings from the numeri- 
cal value of the letters in the Pieb. words. ^ 

Finally, the Midrash employs the anecdote to 
advantage. The value of the anecdote as a didactic 
force is generally recognized. But, more than this, 
we are to seek in the anecdote for historical events 
witnessed by contemporaries, for folk-lore, for 
primitive conceptions oi natural science, etc. Only 
a few examples can be given here. The following 
pathetic tale is one of a series of anecdotes depict- 
ing the events that transpired during the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City : 

‘ The story is told of Miriam, the daughter of Nakdiinfin [Nico- 
demus], whom the sages had granted an allowance of 500 (sic) 
gold denarii for her daily ointment expenditures, and who 
maligned them for it in the words “Thus mistreat your own 
daughters I” , . . Says Babbi Eleazar: “ So sure may I be of 
seeing [Zion’s] consolation as I am that I saw her [some time 
after the destruction] in Acoo, picking barley-grains from beneath 
the stalls of horses, and 1 applied the Biblic^ verse to her case, 
‘ If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way 
forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the 
sh^herds’ tent* ” (Oa 18 )’ (Bkhd Rabbdthtt 1, 48). 

The superstitions of the day were shared alike 
by Rabbi and priest. Many are the stories told 
of demons infesting wells and desert places (cf. 
Tanhunid^ B^reshith^ 27 ; ib. ^^dhdshim^ 9), often 
driven out through the opportune intervention of 
the Rabbi who called magical formulje to his aid. 
Very often the heathen practices of antiquity are 
recorded. Thus, in Ekhd BahbdtM (proem 23), 
it is said, ‘ The Arab slays a lamb and inspects the 
liver for the purpose of auguring future events,* 
This practice is w’ell known to students of KmHut- 
geschlchte. Philosophy, primitive conceptions of 
science, natural history — ail cater to the one end 
of teaching a lesson in ethics or morals, which is 
ever the ultimate aim of the Haggadic Midrash. 

•Litbraturb.— -T his is given throughout the article. 

Solomon T. H. Httbwitz. 

MIGRATION.-— See Race. 

MIKIRS.— 1. Name and history.— The people 
known to the Assamese by the name Mikir are 
one of the numerous Tibeto-Burman ^ races of 
Assam. Their own name for themselves is Arlfeng, 
which (like many other tribal names in this region 
and elsewhere) means ‘man’ in general. Their 
numbers, according to the Census of 1911, were 
106,^9— a large total for a homogeneous Tibeto- 
Burman group in Assam ; of these 736 were classed 
in the returns as Hindus, 1182 as converts to 
Christianity, and the remainder as animists. The 
race occupies the central portion of the Assam 
range, looking north to the Brahmaputra, and 
the isolated mountainous block south of that river 
between Nowgong and Sibsagar called the Mikir 
Hills ; a few have settled in the plains of Now- 
gong and KaimUp, and north of the river in the 
Darrang district, and follow plough cultivation, 
but the main strength of the tribe is found in 
I the hilly region of the Kamrup (about 11,000), 

I Khasi and Jaintia Hills (16,600), Nowgong (45,00()) 
and Sibs&gar (25,000) districts. They are essenti- 
ally a hill race, practising the form of cultivation 
by axe, fire, and hoe known as jhUm, Their 
remembered history, like that of most tribes of 
the kind, goes back a very short distance in time. 
There is reason to believe, from the local names of 
! places and streams, that they once occupied the 
1 In Heb. the letters have numerical values. 
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southern portion of the hill tract north of the 
Kachar valley, where they are not found at the 
present day; it is certain that they afterwards 
resided in mass in the eastern portion of the 
Jaintia Hills, as subjects of the J^intia Kaja ; and 
a still clearer tradition relates that, being harassed 
by warfare between Khasi (or Jaintia) chiefs, they 
resolved to move into territory governed by the 
Ahoms, and thereupon migrated into the tracts 
which they now hold in the Nowgong and Sibsagar 
districts. Tliis migration probably took place, as 
can be gathered from the Ahom annals, about 
A.D. 1765. As the figures just given show, large 
numbers continued to live in the Khasi and Jaintia 
HiUs and along the Kamrup border, which tract 
they call Nihkng, the territory into which they 
migrated in the east being called Nilip. They are 
a peaceful and unwarlike race, and are said to 
have given up the use of arms when they placed 
themselves under the protection of the Ahom 
kings. Their traditions tell of fights with the 
Hill Kacharis, or Dimasa, but these were anterior 
to the migration into Jaintia territory, or at any 
rate to that into the Ahom dominions. 

2 . Physical characteristics. — Physically they 
present the ordinary features of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man hill races of Assam : a light yellowish-brown 
complexion, an average height of about 6 feet 3 
inches, cephalic index 77 *9. The nose is broad at 
the base, and often (but not always) flat, with a 
nasal index of 85 T and an orbito-nasal of 107*7. 
The facial hair is scanty, and only a thin moustache 
is worn. The front of the head is sometimes shorn ; 
the hair is gathered into a knot behind, which 
hangs over the nape of the neck. The body is 
muscular, and the men are capable of prolonged 
exertion. They have been largely employed (like 
the Khasis) as porters in frontier expeditions in 
Assam, and carry heavy loads, the bm’den being 
borne upon the back and secured by a plaited 
bamboo or cane strap passing round the forehead j 
this, however, is the general method of carriage 
from Nepal eastwards along the whole sub-Hima- 
layan region, and not peculiar to the Mikirs. The 
staple food is rice, fish, and the fiesh of pigs, goats, 
and fowls, but meat is chiefly eaten at sacnflces. 
The flesh of cows is not eaten, nor is milk drunk. 
Large quantities of rice-beer are made and con- 
sumed, being prepared by each household, and 
spirit is also distilled. Opium is used to a large 
extent, as by other races in Assam. Tobacco and 
betel-nut are also commonly used. 

3 . Maniagje and inheritance.— The Mikir people 
are divided into ^three sections, called Chintbng, 
Ebngh^ng, and AnarL These, however, are only 
local names, the first representing that portion of 
the tribe inhabiting the hlikir Hills, the second 
the central portion, in the hilly parts of Now- 
gong and N. Kachar, and the third those in the 
Khasi and Jaintia and Kamrup Hills. The whole 
tribe, wherever settled, is divided into five large 
exogamous groups, and these into sub-^oups. 
The five mam groups are called Ingti, Tei^ng, 
L^kthe or Inghi, Terbn, and Timung. Withm 
each of these groups intermarriage cannot take 
place. The scheme of society is patriarchal, the 
children being counted to the father’s group. The 
most usual marriage, however, is between first 
cousins on the mother’s side, and the maternal 
uncle occupies a privileged position at the funeral 
ceremonies ; this may be a custom adopted from 
the Khasis, among wliom the strictly matriarchal 
system prevails. Ordinaiily the son on marriage 
brings his wife home to his parents* house ; but, 
if he has to make a payment to his father-in- 
law, he may stay a year, two years, or even for 
life, according to agreement, giving his work to 
the family in return for his oride. There are 


traces of a former condition of things analogous 
to that which obtains among the Naga tribes, in 
which the boys of a village lived together in the 
terdngy or bachelors’ house, and the unmarried 
girls are said also either to have had their own 
terdng or to have lived in that of the boys, when 
promiscuous intercourse and illegitimate births 
were common. This practice, however, no longer 
obtains anywhere. The marriage-tie is said to be 
ordinarily observed with strictness, but divorce is 
permissible. Polygamy has been adopted sporadi- 
cally from the Assamese, but generally monogamy 
revails. The sons inherit ; if there are none, the 
rothers ; after them the deceased’s nearest agnate 
of his own exogamous group. The wife and 
daughters get nothing, but retain their personal 
property, ornaments, clothes, etc. 

4 . Gods.— The religion of the Mikirs has been 
to some extent affected by ideas borrowed from 
the Khasis, and in a larger degree by Hinduism. 
One of their gods, Pirthkt Recho (the god of 
thunder), bears a Khasi name; but borrowings 
here are chiefly noticeable in the funeral ceremonies 
and the methods of divination. Hinduism has 
contributed the name of Jbm, or Yama, as the god 
of the dead, and the abode of spirits is called Jom- 
arbng, or ‘ Yama’s town.’ Possibly Mahadeva may 
be the original of Amhm-ketlie ( = ‘the great 
god ’), who is a house-god worshipped by a trien- 
nial sacrifice ; and one of the gods, called Amiim- 
par5 (=‘the hundred-god’), includes under this 
name KSmakhya, the Hindu goddess of Nilachal 
above Gauhati. The original Mikir conception of 
deity is, like that of the rural population of India 
generally, open to the adoption into the pantheon 
of any divine agency venerated or propitiated by 
their neighbours. The word arndmi (‘god’) may 
be generally defined as ‘ anything felt to be mighty 
or terrible.’ All natural objects of a striking or 
imposing character have their divinity. The sun 
and moon are regarded as divine, but are not speci- 
ally propitiated. Localities of an impressive kind, 
such as mountains, waterfalls, deep pools in rivers, 
great boulders, places where a river disappears 
underground, have each their amdw, who is con- 
cerned in the affairs of men and has to be placated 
by sacrifice. Such local divinities of the jungle 
are propitiated chiefly to avert mischief from tigers, 
which are a terrible plague in some parts of the 
Mikir country. 

Besides these divinities of flood or forest, there 
are other deities of a more specific character. 
These may be classified into house-gods, concerned 
in the welfare of the household, and gods concerned 
in the prosperity of the village generally, while a 
third class preside over various kinds of disease or 
trouble. The most important, of the house-gods is 
H^mphu (‘head of the house,’ or ‘householder’), 
who owns all the Mildr people. With him is as- 
sociated Mukrimg, who is slightly lower in dignity. 
These two gods, the preservers of men, are ap- 
proached by the sacrifice of a fowl or goat. Every- 
body can sacrifice to them at any time, and Hfemphu 
must be invoked first in every sacrifice, being the 

E eouliar owner of men. Pfeng, another house-god, 
ves in the house, and gets the offering of a goat, 
sacrificed once a year in the space before the house ; 
maize, rice, and a gourd of rice-beer are placed for 
him above the verandah of the house, and thefifi^, 
fruits of the harvest are offered to him. Amkn- 
kethe, already mentioned, is another house-god, 
but lives in heaven, not, like P^ng, in the house 
itself. He is propitiated by the sacrifice of a cas- 
toted pig once m three years. Both Pfeng and 
AmhmiethS have to be specially invoked to take 
up their abode in the house, and their introduction 
to it is generally due to the action of a diviner 
ccdled in on the occurrence of a case of sick- 
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ness, who declarevS (after the appropriate incanta- 
tions) that Arnkni-kethe or P^ng wishes bo join the 
household. If it were not for this, Mikir families 
would generally be satisfied with Hfemphu and 
Mukrkng. 

The village or communal gods are called Kbk- 
knglbng ( = ‘ mountain of tire community ’) or 
Inglbng-pi ( = ‘ great mountain ’), and Arnkm-paro, 
already mentioned. The Mikir villages are nomadic, 
moving from place to place as the soil in the neigh- 
boTU'hood becomes exhausted. Ebk-hnglbng is the 
god of the hill on which the village stands, the dms 
loeij with whom they have to be at peace. He is 
worshipped in the field, and only men eat the 
sacrifice, which is a fowl or goat per house once 
a year. Arnkm-paro is the name of a god who 
takes a hundred snares of rice, rice-flour, betel-nut, 
and the red spathe of the plantain-tree cut up ; the 
name seems to be a collective, and to indicate all 
the divine powers in the neighbourhood. He is 
worshipped with a white goat and a white fowl. 
These two gods figure particularly at the Bdng-her, 
or great annual festival, celebrated for the most part 
in June at the beginning of the year’s rainy-season 
cultivation, or in some villages during the cold 
weather. The sacrifice is eaten in common by the 
men only of the village, and they keep apart from 
their wives on the night of the festival. The 
observances correspond with the custom of genna 
(village tabu), which is common among the neigh- 
bouring Naga tribes, 

The gods named above are all invoked and pro- 

itiated to ^ant prosperity and avert misfortune, 

oth gener^ly and specially. There are, besides, 
numerous gods who take their titles from the 
special diseases over which they preside or which 
they are asked to avert j such gods are called after 
rheumatism, cholera, barrenness among women, 
goitre, phthisis, stone, diarrhoea, dysentery, small- 
pox, black and white leprosy, elephantiasis, etc. 
Bach worship has its appropriate ritual, often of a 
complicated eliaxaeter. Among these deities per- 
haps a trace of Hinduism may be discovered in the 
name for smallpox, « the mother’s flowers 

in Assamese and Hindi the goddess of smallpox is 
known as Hhe mother’ (Mata, or Sitala Mai). It 
is difficult to draw the line which divides the gods, 
dmdm-dtum, ivho preside over these plagues from 
the demons or denis, hl-i, who are also said to 
cause continued sickness. They too are propitiated 
with sacrificial oflTerings in the same manner as the 
gods. 

An interesting name in the list of gods is Lam- 
aphu, * the head or master of words,’ a power prob- 
ably of modern origin. He is the deity sacrificed 
to by a man who lias a case in court ; the sacrifice 
is a young bock, which should be offered at night, 
secretly, by the sacrificer alone, in a secret place. 

There is no worship of trees or animals, and the 
gods have no visible shape, temples, or shrines. 
Idols are not in use. At the time of the sacrifice 
the gods to whom it is offered are addressed in set 
forms of words by the worshipper, but there does 
not appear to be any separate class of priests 
charged ^yith the sacrificial ritual. The animal 
sacrificed is beheaded, as in Hindu saeriftces, by a 
stroke delivered from above with a heavy knife. 

5* Diviners. — The most important person with 
reference to the worship is the diviner {^iche, fem. 
uclie-pl), who decides on the deity to be invoked. 
Here, again, there does not appear to be any caste 
or hereditary function : any one may be an uche. 
The diviners are of two kinds— the inferior, gener- 
ally a man, called ‘ he ’umo in- 

spects grains of rice,^ whose art is acquired by 
instruction and practice ; and the superior, called 
lod^ or invariably a woman, who works 

under the inspiration or afflatus of divine powers. 


The services of these persons are generally sought 
in cases of sickness, the lod6t being inquired of in 
the more serious cases. 

The humbler practitioner proceeds by arranging grains of 
rice, taken at random from those left in the pot, in particular 
fashion in small heap^» ; the grains in the heaps are then counted, 
and, if the odd numbers predominate, the omen is good. Cow- 
ries are sometimes used instead of grains of rice. Another way, 
apparently borrowed from the Kh^sis, is to arrange in a circle, 
equidistant from a point marked on a board, as many little heaps 
of clay as there are gods suspected in the case, each heap being 
called by the name of a god. An egg is then sharply thrown at 
the pointmarked in the middle of the board ; when it breaks and 
the yolk is scattered, that heap which receives the largest splash 
of yoli, or towards which the largest and longest splash points, 
indicates the god responsible for the affliction. Another mode 
is to hold upright in the hand a long iron knife of special form, 
called the nbkjir^ which is invoked by a spell to become inspired 
and to speak the truth. The holder then asks questions of the 
7idhjlra.s to the probability of the sufferer’s recovery and the god 
responsible for his sickness, and the nbkjlr shakes at the correct 
answer and name. 

The locUt is an ordinary woman (not belonging 
to any particular family or group) who feels the 
divine afflatus, and, when it is upon her, yawns 
continually and calls out the names and will of 
the gods. Her assistance is invoked when witch- 
craft {Tiidjd) is suspected. 

She bathes her hands, feet, and face in water in which the 
sacred basil {ocymum, sanctum, the tulsi of Indian languages) 
has been steeped, and begins to shake and yawn. A gourd of 
rice-beer is brought, of whioh she drinks some, and begins to 
call out the names of gods, and they descend upon her. She is 
now inspired, and, when questioned, indicates, by indirect and 
riddling answers, the enemy who has bewitched the sufferer, or 
the gods to whom sacrifices must be offered, 

(Jharms are much used for the treatment of dis- 
ease, as they are everywhere else in India, and do 
not present any special features. Oaths and impre- 
cations take the place of ordeals, the speaker invit- 
ing evil on himself if he swears falsely or fails to 
perform a promise. 

6. Funeral ceremony. — The most elaborate cele- 
bration is the funeral ceremony, of which a long 
account, full of detail, is given in Stack and Lyall’s 
monograph on TAe Mikirs cited at the end of this 
article. Much money is spent upon it, and it is 
spread over several days. It is the only occasion 
on which dances are performed by the young men 
of the village or music used, exc^t (to a much 
less extent) at the harvest-home. Tne ceremony is 
considered obligatory in all cases except that of a 
child who has been bom dead, or who nas died be- 
fore the after-birth has left the mother; in such 
cases the body is buried witlmut any ceremony. 
Victims of smallpox or cholera are buried shortly 
after death ; but the funeral service is performed 
for them later on, the bones being dug up and duly 
cremated. When a person is killed by a tiger, if 
the body or clothes are found, they are buried at a 
distance from the village, because the tiger is sup- 
posed to visit the burial-place. Such persons can- 
not gain admittance to Jom-arbng unless elaborate 
funeral and expiatory ceremonies are performed 
for them. Being killed by a tiger is generally im- 

uted to the victim’s sin ; his spirit is believed to 

well in the most dreary of the places where dead 
men’s spirits go. Except in such cases, the dead 
are disposed of by cremation, the burnt bones 
being afterwards buried. 

Wnat is chiefly noticeable about the ceremony, 
as described in the work referred to, is the confident 
assumption of the continued existence of the dead 
persoms spirit, for whom food, specially prepared 
by the uchJ^pl, or divining woman, is set apart ; 
the insistence upon the due performance of the 
rites in order to get admission to J5m-ar6ng ; and 
the use of dancing, which is marked by its name 
{chcmidLng-lc&n) as adopted from the Khasis, in tlie 
ceremony. If the deceased is a person of unusual 
importance, a still more elaborate ceremony is 
required, and monumental stones, upon the model 
of those erected by the Khasis, are set up. 

7* Ideas of future life.— Apart from the ritual of 
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the funeral, the Mikirs seem to have a strong con- 
viction of the survival of the dead. They speak 
of having seen the * shade ’ or ‘ image ’ {arjdn) of a 
dead man ; a sickly or neurotic person catches such 
glirotj^ses in the house, on the road, etc. Phdrldt 

* spint,’ is used both of living persons and dead. 
They say of one deceased, ‘ Last night in my spirit 
I saw him,’ where phdrlo is the spirit of the sleeping 
man. When such glimpses are experienced, betm 
and food are set aside in the house, and after a 
time thrown away. After a death a chant is com- 

osed, setting forth the parentage and life of the 

ead, and ending ; * You will now meet your grand- 
parents, father, deceased brother, etc., and will 
stay with them and eat with them.’ As already- 
mentioned, food is regularly provided for the spirit 
until the completion of the funeral j after that there 
are no regular otferings, but occasionally a man or 
woman puts aside from his or her own share of food 
a portion for the dead, as, e,g., when another funeral 
reminds them of those who have died before. There 
is said to bo no fear of the dead coming back to 
trouble the living. The Mikirs’ conception of 

* Jbm’s town’ is that ever3^hing there is different 
from the earth-life. An idea, perhaps borrowed 
from Hinduism, is said to prevail that the spirits 
of the dead do not stay for ever in Jbm-arbng, but 
are bom again as children, and this goes on inde- 
finitely. On the other hand. Stack records, in the 
words of his informant, the following ; 

‘ The Mikira give the names of their dead relations to chUdren 
born afterwards, and say that the dead have come back ; but 
they believe that the spirit is with J6m all the same * (Mikirs, 
p. 29). 

8, Conclusion.—The unwarlike character of the 
Mikirs has prevented them from becoming, like 
their neighbours, the Nagas and Kukis, split up 
into difterent units, with hostile feelings towards 
all outside the community, and with languages 
gradually diverging more and more from Sie 
common standard. Their speech is very uniform 
wherever they are found, and a large amount of 
co-operation and friendly intercourse exists among 
them. On the other hand, the group differs ve^ 
much, in habits, institutions, and particularly in 
language, from the other tribes by whom they are 
surrounded. A study of their speech and social 
institutions has led to the conclusion that they 
should be classed with those tribes which form the 
connecting link between the Nagas and' the Kuki- 
Chins, and that the preponderance of their affinities 
lies with the latter race, especially with those 
dwelling in the south of the Abakan Eoma range, 
where the Chin tends to merge into the Burman 
of the Irawadi valley. 

LwBRATURli.— -AH that has as yet been put on record about 
the Mikirs is samtnanzed in the volume in the series of Assam 
Ethno^aphical Monographs entitled The MikirSf from the 

m of E. Stack, edited, arranged, and supplemented by 
yall, London, 1908. 0, X LyALL. 

MI LIND A, — Milinda is the Indian name for 
the Greek king of Bactria called in Greek Menander. 
When Alexander’s empire broke up on his death, 
Greek soldiers on the east of India founded separate 
States, and the names of about thirty of them and 
their successors are known by their coins. Of these 
the most powerful and successful was Menander, 
who must nave reigned for at least thirty years at 
the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the 1st 
cent. B.o. He died probably about 95 B,c., but we 
know neither the boundaries of his kingdom nor 
how far he was merely over-lord, rather than the 
actual administrative sovereim over the various 
portions of his vast domain. He is the only one of 
those Greek or half-Greek potentates whose memory 
has survived in India ; ana he is there remembered, 
characteristically enough, not as a political ruler, 
nor as a victor in war*, but as an intelligent and 


sympathetic inquirer into the religious beliefs of 
his subjects.^ 

This has found expression in a very remarkable 
book, the Milinda Pafiha (‘Questions of Milinda 
J ust as in one of the most popular of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha Sakka, the king of the gods, is 
represented as coming to the Buddha to have his 
doubts resolved, so in this work the Greek king 
is represented as putting puzzles in religion to 
N&gasena, a wise teacher among the Buddhists of 
his time. In all probability it was with the Sakha 
Panha Suttanta in his mind that the author of the 
Milinda Pahka, whoever he was, framed his work. 

The Milinda Paftha is divided into seven books. 
The first is introductory, and is very cleverly so 
drawn up as gradually to raise the expectations 
of the reader regarding the great interest of the 
encounter of wit and wisdom which he will find in 
the following books, Bk. ii. , ‘ On ethical Qualities, ’ 
and bk. iii., ‘ On the Kemoval of Difficulties,’ con- 
tain a number of questions, put by the king and 
answered by Nagasena, on the elementary doctrines 
of Buddhism. On the conclusion of this book the 
king is converted, and devotes himself to a long 
and careful study of the text of the Pali canon. 
In bk. iv., the Mendaka^pahha, or ‘Dilemmas,’ the 
king submits to Nagasena the difficulties which he 
has met in the course of his studies. The discussion 
of these difficulties leads up to and culminates in 
the meaning of nirvana, and closes with an eloquent 
peroration on that subject. 

Having thus brought his reader up to the bracing 
plateau of emancipation, the author proceeds in 
the next book, the Anumdna Pafiha, ‘Problem of 
Inference,’ to describe what is to be found there. 
In an elaborate allegory of the City of Righteous- 
ness he sets out the various mental and moral 
treasures enjoyed by the arahant who has reached 
in this life the ideal state. The next book, the 
Dhutahgas, ‘Extra Vows,’ is devoted to an exalta- 
tion of those who have adopted the ascetic practices 
so called. The last book, incomplete in our exist- 
ing MSS, consists of a long list of types of the 
arahant, showing how he has, c,g,, five qualities 
in common with the ocean, five with the earth, five 
with water, and five with fire. The details of 
sixty-seven such similes are given. Of the remain- 
ing thirty-eight only the list is given, the detailed 
explanations being lost. 

There are peculiarities both of merit and of 
defect in this book. The author, or authors, have 
an xmusual command of language, both in the 
number of words used and in the fitness of the 
words chosen in each case. There is great charm 
in the style, which rises occasionally throughout 
the book to real eloquence; and there is consider- 
able grasp of the difficult and important questions 
involved. On the other hand, there is a great 
weakness iti logic. The favourite method is to 
invent ah analogy to explain some position,' and 
then to take for granted that the analogy proves 
the position taken to be true ; and quite often, 
when the right answer to a dilemma would be a 
simple matter of historical criticism, the answer 
given savours of casuistry, or is a mere .play on the 
ambiguity of words. Then the author, though he 
naturally avoids the blunders so often repeated, in 
European books against Buddhism— that nirvana, 
e,g., IS a state to be reached by a ‘soul’ after it 
has left the body, or a state not attainable except 
by a ‘priest’ or a ‘monk’— does not stand on the 
ancient Path. His description of the arahant, 
whom he calls a yogi (a term not found in the older 
books), lays more stress on those qualities after- 
wards ascribed to the hodkisattva (q.v.) than on 
those belonging to the Path, or mentioned (of the 

1 SM the authorities quoted in Bhys Davids, Questions qf 
King Milinda, I (SJBKxxxr,) pp. xviii-xxiii. 
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arahant) in the Nihdyas, His Buddhology has 
advanced beyond that of the Nikdyas. The ethics 
of the Aryan Path are barel.y referred to ; the 
doctrine of causation, the necessity of seeing things 
as they really are {yathdbhutam pi Jdnanaiii), is 
not even mentioned, notwithstand-ing its cardinal 
importance in the earlier teaching. The author 
devotes a whole book to the dhutahgaSt a term 
not occurring in the Nihdyas^ and in that book 
manifests a spirit entirely opposed to the early 
teaching.^ AU these peculiarities of style and 
mental attitude are unilorm throughout the work. 
It would seem, therefore, most probable that it 
was the work either of one author or of one school 
within a limited period of the history of that school. 
Probably the latter will eventually be found to be 
the right explanation. 

The work is four times quoted as an authority 
by the great Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa.* 
It is the only work outside the Pali canon which 
he thus quotes. It is also quoted as an authority 
in the Vhanmapada commentary (i. 127).® All 
these references may be dated in the 5th cent. A.D. 
They are taken from the second, third, and fourth 
books, which at least must be considerably older 
than the works in which the Milinda is quoted as 
an authority. None of the quotations is exactly 
word for word the same as the corresponding 
passage in Trenckner’s edition of the text,^ and 
the present writer has pointed out elsewhere the 
various interpretations possible of these interesting, 
though slight, discrepancies.® In one passage (p. 
102 of the text) Buddhagho§a seems to have the 
better reading. NSgasena is also quoted in the 
Ahhidharma-KO^avydkhyd) a Sanskrit Buddhist 
work which may be dated in the 6th cent. A.D.® 
There are also several incidental references in 
Chinese * translations * of Indian books. When we 
know the dates of the latter, and can be sure that 
the references really occur in them, those references 
may have importance. 

At the beginning of the work (p. 2 of the text) 
there is a table of contents giving the titles of the 
subdivisions of the book. The editor, V. Trenckner, 
also gives us titles, which differ, however, from 
those in the table of contents given in the text. 
HinatikumburS’s translation into Simhalese"^ like- 
wise ^ves titles, presumably from the much 
older Pali MSS which he used. These titles differ 
from both the other lists, Trenckner, who has 
certainly made one glaring mistake (p. 362), gives 
no apparatus critkus for his titles ; and, as he used 
only three of the seven MSS of the work known to 
exist in Europe,® one would like to be informed 
also as to what readings are given by the other 
four. Even for the canonical hooks the discrepancies 
in the subsidiary titles are very frequent, and it is 
often probable that such titles are later than the 
text to which they refer. It is clear that, pending 
further information, Trenckner’s titles to the 
divisions of the Milinda cannot be relied on as 
orminal. 

B. Nanjio, in his most useful catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist books,® gives under no. 1358 
the title of one called Ndsien Bikhiu King, * Ndga- 
sena the Bhikkhu's Book.’ The attempt to repro- 
duce the sound of the words of this title suggests 
that the words before the translator must have 

3 See above, ERE ii. Tl**. 

2 See the references given in Rhys Davids, op. ciC. pp. xiv- 
xvL 

2 Dhammapada A. i. 380 might, at first sight, be taken for 
another, but it is from Majjhima^ ii. 61. . 

4 The Hilmda-paithc, ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

Op. cif. p. rvff. 

« See Rhys Davids* note in JRAS, 1891, pp. 476-478, and Max 
MiiUer, India, What can U teach usi, London, 1888, p. 209. 

See OIL, this translation Rhys Davids, Questions of King 
UUinda, i. p. xiifE. 

fit. p.xvii. 

^ Calalbgw cf Chinese Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1883. 


been, not Sanskrit {bhikm), but Pali {bhikkim) or 
some other Indian dialect akin to Pali. J, Takakusu 
has discussed the date of this work, which purports 
to be a translation of some Indian book with the 
: same title.^ It is first mentioned in a catalogue 
' dated A.D. 785-^4, and subsequently in others. 

I But, though the compilers of all these catalogues 
are usually careful to give the name or names and 
the date of the translators or authors of the books 
which they mention, they do not do so in this case. 
They add, however, a remark : 

* The translator’s name is lost, and we register it as belonging 
to the Eastern Tsin dynasty (a.d. 817-429).’ 

So we have a book known to have existed at the 
end of the 8th cent., and then believed, on grounds 
not recorded, to have existed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
There is no evidence that the original was in 
Sanskrit. 

There are two recensions of this book in Chinese, 
the longer one about half as long again as the 
shorter one. The difference arises mainly from the 
omission in the shorter of two long passages found 
in the longer. In other matters the two are much 
the same. These omissions are probably due to a 
mere mistake, perhaps of the translator, perhaps 
of the printer, and the two recensions may be con- 
sidered as really one. This bears to the Pali text 
the following relation. 

The truncation into English by the present 
writer consists of 680 pages. The Chinese corre- 
sponds more or less to 90 of these pages (one 
recension omitting about 34 of those 90). The 
paragraphs corresponding in Chinese and Pali are 
those on pp. 40-136 of the English version. But 
there are seven or eight omissions, and three 
additions of whole paragraphs, and quite a number 
of smaller variations or discrepancies.® It is clear 
that there is some connexion between the Chinese 
and Pali books. It is possible that the Indian 
original (for there was only one) of the Chinese 
book may be the original out of which the Pali 
was developed, mainly by the addition of the last 
three hooks. It is equally possible that the Indian 
work translated into Chinese was itself derived 
from an older work in seven books, and that its 
author or authors omitted the last three hooks as 
dealing with arakdnt-^loip, in which he (or they) 
took no interest. This would be precisely in accord 
with the general feeling in the north-west of India 
at the period in question — the end of the 3rd cent. 
B. 0. The doctrine of an emancipation to be reached 
in this life by strenuous mental exertion was, not 
unnaturally, yielding place to a doctrine of salva- 
tion in the next life through bhdkti, personal 
devotion to a deity. The psychological details of 
the old system of self-control rather bored people. 
So the Milinda may, quite possibly, have been 
reduced to a short and easy hook, with the sting 
of arahant-^vg taken out of it. 

A solution of this Milinda problem would be of 
the utmost importance for the elucidation of the 
darkest period in the history of Indian literature. 
Unfortunately, each of the alternatives suggested 
above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have WTitten on the subject he^ so 
far been able to persuade any other to accepti hi# 
concluaons. The evidence at present available is 
insufficient. When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examined, when all the quotations 
from the ^linda in the Pali commentaries are 
edited, when all the references elsewhere (and 
especially those in the numerous Buddhist Sanskrit 
works still buried in MSS) have been collected, we 
shall be better able to estimate the value of the 
external evidence as to the history of the Milinda 
literature in India. When an adequate compari- 

1 JJRA5, 1896,p. 12ff. 

2 See the comparative table given by F. 0. Schrader, Die 
Fragen des KSnigs M&nandros, p. 120 Z. 
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son has been made between the words used and the 
ideas expressed in the Pali Milinda and those found 
in the canon on the one hand and the commentaries 
on the other, we shall have more valuable internal 
evidence than is yet available. The lists of about 
a hundred words peculiar to the Milinda published 
by the present writer in 1890^ was necessarily in - 
aaequate, and has not since then been improved 
upon. 

Literaturb.— ed. V. T^ondon. : 

T. W. Rhys Davids, Q-uestions 0 / K'. 'I'-' SHJ' x.\xv. 
[1890], XXX VI. [1894] ; F. Otto Schrader. D-'-r '-'i* JC '.t'-ii 

JWejiandros, Berlin, n.d., but probably : I," u ; R. Gr.rbe, />;//;>«. : 
Rundschau^ cxii. [1902] 268 ff. (reprinted in Beitrdge zur in- 
dischen EvUurgeschichie^ Berlin, 1903, p. 95 ff.); A. Pfungst, 
Au 8 der indischen KiUturwelt^ Stuttgart* 1891 ; j. Takakusu, 

* Chinese Translations of the Milinda Papho,' JRAS, 1896, pp. 
1-21; Rhys Davids, ‘NagasSna,* 1891, pp, 476-478; E. 
Specht, ‘Deux Traductions chinoises du Milindapanho,' Trans, 
of the 9th Oriental Congress^ London, 1893, i. 618-629 ; M. 
Wintemitz, Gesch. der ind. Literature ii., Leipzig, 1913, pp. 
189-146 ; L. A. Waddell, ‘ A Historical Basis for the Questions 
of King “ Menander," ’ 1897, pp. 227-237; Hi^atikum- 1 

burg Sumahgala, MUinda Proinaj/a (Siihhalese), Colombo, 
1877. For the historic Milinda see V. Smith, Early Hist, of 
Indic^e Oxford, 1914. T. W. RhYS DAVIDS. 

MILITARISM.-See War. 

MILK (Primitive Religions).— That milk should 
have become an object of sacred importance in the 
mind of early man was inevitable. All food was 
sacred, and milk, so beneficial in every way, has 
been accorded a special place among the objects 
of religious veneration by mankind at nearly all 
stages of his development. Anthropologists have 
not specifically dealt with the first stages in the 
domestication of animals, except as a part of the 
larger question of totemism. There are people who 
have practically no tamable animals, and these are 
in the lowest stages of savage culture. An observa- 
tion of 0. T. Mason is clearly indicative of where 
these first stages must be looked for. 

‘Women were always associated especially with the milk- 
and deece-ylelding species. Before the domestication of milk- 
yielding animals and in the two continents where they were not 
known in aboriginal times, the human mother had to suckle her 
young two pr three years until they were able to walk at her 
side and partially take care of themselves. The effect of this 
upon her nature and all social life was on one side in her favour, 
but on the other dreadfully increased her burdens and retarded 
the growth of population ’ (Women’s Share in Primitive Culture, 
London, 1896, p. 161). 

The two continents here referred to are America 
and Australia, and E. J. Payne has succinctly 
summarized the economical and social results of 
the absence of milk-producing animals {Hist, of 
America, Oxford, 1892, i. 287-292). 

These results may be contrasted with the corre- 
sponding condition of the people inhabiting the 
European,. Asiatic, and African continents, who 
have, as far as observation goes, always possessed 
milk-producing animals. Muk takes an important 
part in their religious belief and ceremonial. It is 
not clear, however, whether the diverse practices 
obtaining among the varied races of these con- 
tinents have any relationship as stages in the 
evolution of man’s religious attitude towards milk. 
Consideratiou of the subject from this point of view 
can be conducted only by the widest survey of the 
evidence, and it will be well to approach it from 
the highest form to which religious belief concern- 
ing milk has attained and proceed thence to some 
of the lower forms of the cult. 

The use of milk in religion has reached its climax 
among the Toda tribes of India. The sanctity of 
the dairy among these people is the chief element 
in their religion. The gods take part in the 
churning, and the daily organization marks off two 
great clan divisions ; ‘ The most important dairy 
institutions of the Todas belong to tne Tartharol, 
but their dairymen are Teivaliol ’ ( W, H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas, London, 1906, p. 680), The milk of the 
I Qucstimis of King MUinda, i. p, xlii ff. 


bufialoes is sacred. The ritual connected with the 
buffalo and with the dairy is * certainly of a re- 
ligious character,’ and there can be little doubt 
that the daily formulse ‘ are intercessory; and that 
they bring the dairy operations into definite rela- 
tions with the Toda deities’ {ih. p. 231). The 
dying are given mUk to drink when on the point 
or death (W . E. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, London, 1873, p. 171), and the dead body 
is taken into the dairy (Rivers, 339 ff.). From 
these facts, carefully marshalled by Pbivexs, it is 
clear that these people have developed the sanctity 
of milk to its highest point. With them it is an 
essential feature of organized worship. 

There is nothing like this in any other part of 
the world. It is the highest specialized use of 
milk in religious observance. The sacred char- 
acter of milk in other parts of the primitive world 
is shown by its use in various ceremonies of a re- 
ligious character, hut not in connexion with an 
organized religious cult, • as among the Todas. 
Both in Africa and in India these ceremonies reach 
a high grade in places, but do not attain the Toda 
level. Perhaps the royal milk-drinking observances 
of the king of the Unyoro, a section of the Bantu 
people in Africa, affords the* nearest parallel ( J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism, London, 1910, ii. 526-528) to 
the Toda practice. An interesting Kaffir folktale, 
‘The Story of the Bird that made Milk’ (G. M. 
Theal, Kaffir Folk-lore, London, 1882, pp. 1-46), 
appears to be founded on the first use of milk and 
refers to events which preceded the use of milk, but 
it contains details which bring it within the general 
condition of the African beEefs. ‘They used to 
get milk from a tree. This was got by squeezing, 
and the people who drank it were always thin.’ 
The Kaffirs now drink a kind of fermented milk, 
and it is noticeable that, ‘ when poured out for use 
by the master of the household, who is the only 
one permitted to touch the milk sack, a portion is 
always left behind to act as leaven’ {ih, p. 196). 
These are clearly religious practices which require 
further investigation, but in the meantime it is 
permissible to classify them as less developed in 
form than the Toda example. 

Eve^ one knows the reverence paid to the cow 
in India ; but, in spite of the attempt of the early 
mytholo^sts to identify the cow with the higher 
forms of Hindu religion (A. de Guhernatis, Zoo- 
logical Mythology, London, 1872, i. 1-41 )i the fact 
remains that the cow is not a god. The reverence 
for the cow is quite human in its character, and 
the 4th book of the Laws of Manu contains the 
clearest evidence of this. 

Oooke points out that respect for the cow in 
India is of comparatively modern date, and gives 
some interesting data to show the lines along \^ich 
it has develop^ {PB ii. 226-236). This view is 
confirmed by the uses to which the products of the 
cow were put. According to Vi§pii, a house is 
purified by plastering the ground with cow-dung, 
and land is cleansed by the same process ; cows 
alone make sacrificial oblations possible by pro- 
ducing sacrificial butter, and among six excellent 
productions of a cow which are always propitious 
milk and sour milk are included (institutes of 
Vishnu [SEE vii. (1900)], xxiii. [1883] 5^61). 

On the other hand, the evidence from the PanjSb 
I is that, when a cow or buffalo first gives inilk after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from 
her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour of 
the goddess (D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnology, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 114), It is also a protective from 
the evil eye, and has various uses in magic and 
divination. This suggests that in the Pan jab milk 
is on its way towards a definitely religious position. 

In Europe the once sacred character "* 0 ? milk is 
indicated by the evidence of folk-lore, which records 
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the protective measures wliich have to be taken to 
secure it against harm from ■witches and other male- 
volent powers pt. i., The> Magic Art, London, 
1911, ii. 521). 

The best examples are found in Eussia, where 
the people on Midsummer eve drive the cattle 
through the hre to protect the animals against 
* wizards and witches, who are then ravenous after 
milk* (W. R. S. Ralston, Sengs of the. Bmsian 
People^, London, 1872, p. 391). This rite affords 
the explanation of a curious story told of an Irish 
prince, Bress, son of the Fomorian Elatha. It is 
related of him * that he arrogated to himself the 
milk of all the hairless dun cows in the land,’ and 
he * caused a great fire of ferns to be made, and all 
the cows in Munster to pass through it, so that 
they might fulfil the necessary conditions, and 
their milk become the royal property * (H. d*Arbois 
de Jubainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, Eng. tr., 
Dublin, 1903, p. 95). Included in this tradition are 
the following ritual observances — the restriction to 
cows of a single colour, the passing through fire to 
secure protection, and the right of the king to a 
royal supply of mUk. The restriction as to colour 
also appears elsewhere in Irish folklore (C. Plummer, 
Yitm Sanctorum Eihemice, Oxford, 1910, voL L 
p. cxlvi, and K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of 
jBran, London, 1895-97, ii. 186). The legend of the 
Dun Cow of Whittingham near Preston is of the 
same order, the attacking witch being successful in 
this case ( J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Legends, London, 1882, pp. 16-19). 

Ritual in custom and ritual in myth are parallels, 
and it would be well to inquire whether in folklore 
there is more than thjs suspicion of sanctity in the 
attitude of popular belief as to milk. The milk- 
maid is almost everywhere an important personage 
in the social fabric of the village, and her utensfls 
share her importance. The present writer (differs 
from Lady Gomme in her explanation of the famous 
game of * Milking Pails* as a mere teasing of the 
mother {J)k>t, of Traditional Games, London, 1894- 
98, s,v, ) in that it appears to be a cumulative esti- 
mate of the superior value of the milkinff-pail as 
an article of domestic use, and it is pertinent to 
note in this connexion that the Irish chieftain had 
Mn his house constantly a cask of milk’ {Anc* 
Latos of Ireland, Dublin,' 1865-1901, iv. 311). That 
milk -was poured on the ground is attested by J. G. 
Dalyell {Barker Stipcrstltions of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1835, p. 193), and W. Gregor states that at death 
all the milk in the house was poured out on the 
ground {Folklore ofN.E, of Scotland, London, 1881, 
p. 206). This must have originally been an offering 
to the earth-god as in the Panjab. In Ireland it is 
called an oblation to the fairies (W. G. Wood- 
Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1902, ii. 7), and the fairies are the 
successors of the gods. It was offered every Sunday 
on Brownie’s stone in the island of Valay and other 
islands (M. Martin, Western Islands, London, 1716, 

pp. 67, 110). 

This brings us very close to the stage when milk 
was a sacred object in the cult of the gods. 
In the Christian Church it was substituted for i 
wine in the elements of the communion. This was 
afterwards prohibited by canon law (Dalyell, p. 193, | 
quoting Gratian, Decretalia, p. Ill), but it may be 
siumised that it originated as one of the surviving 
rites of ancient pagan religion. St. Bridget was in i 
some degree regarded as the special patron of milk- 
ing, as appears in the beautiful milking-songs 
of Scotland (A. Carmichael, Ca/rmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900, i. 261-275), and she was at her 
birth bathed in milk (Lives of Saints from the 
Book of Lismore, ed. Whitley Stokes, Oxford, 1890, 
pp, 184, 318). St. Bridget is in many of her attri- 
butes^ a pr«f- Christian goddess, and her association ! 


with milk in the surviving fox ms once more takes 
us back to ancient pa^an religion. 

That bathing in milk was also a death rite is 
shown both in traditional ballad loi’e and in tradi- 
tional games. In the beautiful ballad of ‘Burd 
Ellen,’ preserved^ R. Jamieson {Popular Ballads 
and Songs from Tradition, etc., Edmburgh, 1806, 
p. 125), is the verse : 

*Tak up, tak up my bonny young son, 

Gar wash him wi’ the milk. 

Tak up, tak up my fair lady, 

Gar row her in the silk.’ 

Lady Gomme has analyzed the different versions 
of the children’s game of ‘Green Gravel,* and has 
shown from the general movements of the^ game 
that it is derived from a funeral rite. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that the most constant 
formulee in the game rhymes include the line, 

* Wash them in milk and clothe them in silk* 

(i. 172). 

There seems little doubt that these words are 
survivals of an ancient burial rite. 

In the religions of antiquity there is more definite 
evidence. J. E. Harrison, in her discussion of 
primitive baptism {Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Beligion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 596 f.), asks 
‘ what was the exact ritual of the falling into milk ? 
• . . Did the neophyte actually fall into .a bath of 
milk, or ... is the ritual act of drinldng milk 
from the beginning metaphorically described ? * and, 
in spite of a useful parallel from Egyptian ritual, 
comes to the conclusion that ‘of a rite of immersion 
in milk we have no evidence.* This, however, can- 
not be quite true if St. Bridget represents, as there 
is strong evidence to prove, an eany Celtic goddess 
who has brought into her Ciiristian attributes tradi- 
tions and rites of pre-Christian origin. There is 
the further example of the Piets in Ireland saving 
themselves from the poisoned arrows of their Fir- 
Fidga enemies by taking a bath filled with the 
milk of one hundred and twenty white hornless 
cows, where the single colour condition is again 
repeated. The rite of bathing in milk attributed 
to St. Bridget was certainly not of Christian origin 
any more Sian the offering of milk and honey in 
early baptismal rites was Christian (ih, p. 597 f.), 
and we must take it that these rites come from 
early Celtic reli^on. The offerings of milk cmd 
honey were made to the nymphs and to Pan 
(Theocr. Id. v, 63 f. and 58 L), and to this day 
in modem Greece they are made to the Nereids 
( J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 150 f.). 

To sum up the evidence-— it would appear that 
in primitive religions there are three stages in the 
sacred characteristics attributed to milk : (1) where 
it is a definite part of the dominant religious cult ; 
(2) where it is extensively used in religious cere- 
monial, but is not an exclusive or predominant 
element in the ceremonial ; (3) where it is looked 
upon as a religious object, and is, consequently, 
subject to danger from outside forces, from which 
it demands various forms of protection. The survey 
seems to make it clear that the unique example of 
tlie Todas is a highly specialized development of 
the religious conception of milk, and not a normal 
condition, while the evidence of folklore and of the 
religion of antiquity leads us to conclude that the 
endowment of milk with sacred properties arose 
from its enormous social influences, -which led to 
specialization of its use on solemn and important 
occasions. This -would be the nomial position of 
milk in religious thought. A last stage is repre- 
sented the necessity of protecting it from malig- 
nant influences. This is survival from the normal 
stage, and arises only when it w’as no longer a pro- 
tective force itself. 

Lubratues.— This is given fully in the article. 

L. Gomme. 
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MILK (Civilized Religions). — i. As food and 
sacrifice. — Since man is a mammal, milk is uni- 
versally known ; and, as man early learned to use 
the milk of goats, cows, and camels, milk became 
a natural symbol of nourislim^t. The ancient 
Egyptians sometimes pictured the heavens as a 
woman with hanging breasts, and sometimes as a 
cow with full udder, ^ thus suggesting that the 
heavens nourished men. The llabylonians sug- 
gested, similarly, that milk is the divinely given 
nourishment oi man by picturing the mother- 
goddess with breasts so full that she must support 
them with her hands.® Since milk is so universal 
an element of human diet, it is but natural that it 
should have been offered at times in sacrifice to 
deities, as meat, meal, and lirstfruits were. Thus 
in Ya§t xv. of tlie Avesta there is frequent men- 
tion of a sacrificial gift of boiled milk, and it was 
mingled with haoma (q.v.) in sacrifice.* Among 
the Arabs flesh seethed in milk is still a common 
dish,^ yet the Hebrews were prohibited from boil- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk. W. R. Smith 
thought that this was because milk for boiling is 
usually sour, so that such boiling would iuvmve 
the offering of a fermented sacrifice, or that 
possibly milk was here regarded as a substitute for 
blood.® 

2 . In a supposed Semitic myth. — In the OT 
‘flowing with milk and honey’ is a phrase fre- 
quently used to designate the fertility or Palestine. 
It occurs in Ex 3** ” 13® 33®, Lv 20®^, Jer 11® 33®®, and 
Ezk 20®*^®. Curdled milk (the modem laban) and 
honey are also mentioned in Is 7^® as the food of 
the cliild that is to be named ‘ Immanuel. ’ It occurs I 
again in the same chapter (7®®), where it is more I 
difficult to interpret, and where its occurrence may ! 
be due to editorial redaction. The phrase ‘ flowing | 
with milk and honey’ occurs in the J document * 
(c. 850 B.O.), and continued to be used till the ! 
time of Ezekiel. T. K, Cheyne® in 1901 noted that 
the phrase is more poetical than the context seems 
to justify, and suggested that it might be a survival 
of a description of Israel’s idealized past. Since 
ancient poetry is always tinged ivith mythology, he 
thought it not improbable that this phrase was of 
mythological origin. Usener'^ in 1902 held that 
the phrase was of mythological orimn, and that 
it was borrowed by the Hebrews from Iranian 
mythology, where, according to him, we hear of 
heavenly noney and holy cows. The phrase had, 
he thought, descended by one line to the Hebrews 
and by another to the Greeks, who described the 
food of the infant Zeus on Crete as curds and honey. 
Stade,® in commenting on Usener’s article, claimed 
that the phrase * flowing wdth milk and honey’ was 
not used earlier than tne time of Ezekiel, that in 
the J document and Jeremiah it was a later addi- 
tion, and that TJsener was right in claiming that 
in Jl 3^® the use of the %ure was due to Greek 
influence. Whether ‘ curii and honey ’ could have 
been a mythological phraseintroduced from Assyria, 
he thought, was a problem for Assyriologists. H, 
Zimmem® in the next year, 1903, claimed from the 
Assyriological side that honey and curd played a 
great r61e in the Babylonian cult, and that it was 
of mythological origin, though he offered little 
proof for the statement. Finally, Gressmann^® in 
1905 endeavoured to work tins view' into ah elabor- 

J See J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 66. 

2 See, e.g., M. Jastrow, Bildertmppe zivr Religion Babylomeiis 
und Assyriens, Giessen, 1912, T&m 7, No. 28. 

s Tasna, x. IS ; EydyiSn, i. 16 ; Mrangistdn, 76 ; it is also 
an offering by itself in iii. 1, S, iv. 1 ; YuparaA, xi. 3 ; 

Mr. 67, 60, 108. 

*See PEFSt, 1888, p. 188, and W. R. Smith, Eel. of SemiU^, 
London, 1894, p. 221 n. 

5 W. B. Smith, loc. eit, 6 SBi ii. 2104 f. 

7 JtAein. Museum f(lr PhU, Ivifc 177-196. 

8 ZA TW xxii. 321-824. » KAT^, p. 686. 

10 Ursjn'wng der israel,-jM, JffiMftatofofltw, pp. 209-221. 


ate scheme of Hebrew mythology, which formed, lie 
believed, the basis of the prophetic eschatology. 

Before accepting' this view', it should be noted 
just w'hat part milk and curdled milk, or labatiy 
played in the life of the Hebrews. Milk, like 
w'ine, was in early Israel a symbol of prosperity and 
plenty. An old poet sang of Judah : 

* His eyes shall be red with wine 
And his teeth white with milk (Gn 4912). 

Laban was a dish so relished as an article of diet 
that Abraham is said to have offered it to his 
guests (Gn 18®), and Jael to the tired vSisera ( Jg 5®®) ; 
honey and lahan along with wheat, barloy-meal, 
beans, and lentils were furnished as food to David 
and his men (2 S 17®^"®®). It is natural, therefore, 
that laban and honey, the two most delicious viands 
known to them, should enter into poetical descrip- 
tions of abundance, fertility, or prosperity (see 
Dt 321*^-, Job 20” 29®, Sir B9^}. The natural uses 
of these articles of food are sufficient to account for 
these poetic allusions. 

The strongest arguments of the mythological 
school rest, however, on the highly-coloured lan- 
guage of Joel and later apocalyptic writers, and 
upon supposed Assyrian parallels. In Jl 4^® 
(EV 3^®) w'e read ; 

‘ And it shall come to pass in that day that 
The mountains shall drop sweet wine. 

And the hills shall flow with milk 
And all the water-courses of Judah 
Shall flow with water. 

And a spring shall come forth from the house of Yahweh 
And water the valley of Shi$trim ’ ; ^ 
in the SibijUine Oracles^ iii. 744 ff. ; 

*For Earth the universal mother shall give to mortals her 
best 

Fruit in countless store of com, wine and oil. 

Yea, from heaven shall come a sweet draught of luscious honey, 
The trees shall yield their proper fruits, and rich flocks. 

And kine and lambs of sheep and kids of goats. 

He will cause sweet fountains of white milk to burst forth ' ; 
and again, t6. v. 281 f. : 

* But the holy land of the godly alone shall bear all these things. 
An ambrosial stream distilling honey and milk shall flow from 
rock and fountain for all the righteous.' 2 
In view of the aridity of the desert, it would 
seem to need no mythology, but only a little poetic 
exaggeration, to lead to the designation of Pales- 
tine by the nomads as a ‘ land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ The use of these viands in the life of 
the Hebrew nation easily accounts for the poetic 
use in Deut. and Job, and these in turn furnish the 
point of departui-e for the later more hyperbolic 
language in Joel and the Sib, Or. Unless we can 
find some outside parallels, there is, then, no need 
for the mythological hypothesis. 

Most of the Assyi'ian parallels hitherto cited 
turn out to be unreal. Tlius a passage cited by 
Zimmem simply enumerates honey and laban 
along with oil, wool, gold, and silver as desirable 
things.® Another passage deserves more attention. 
It is part of an incantation for driving the demon 
of siclmess from a man’s body. It runs: 

* Lalan from a pure stable they shall bring, 

Milk from a pure corral they phall bring, 

Over the pure laban from the pure stable utter 
an incantation : 

May the man, son of his god, become pure 1 
May that man become pure as lalan ! 

Like that milk may he become pure t * ^ 

It is clear that no mythological meaning can be 
involved in this passage. It is the purity of the 
laban and the milk that is emphasized. A mytho- 
logical quality is as much out of place as it would 
be in the Avesta, when milk is enumerated, among 
the foods which may be given to a woman who has 
1 So J. A. Bewer, in ICC, ‘ Obadiah and. Joel,' Edinburgh, 
1912, p. 140 f. 

2H. 0. O. Lanchester, in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pstudepigrapha, Oxford, 1913, ii. 891, 402. 

8 H. 2ainmern, RituaUefeln filr den Wahrsager, Beschworer 
und Banger, LeMg, 1901,, p. 23.9. 

4 Qumiform Texts from Bab. Tab. etc. in Br. Museum., xvii., 
London, 1903, pi 23, II. 170-181 ; cf. Jastarow, Bel. Bt 
Jssyf’ L (Giessen, 1905) 847. 
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brought forth a still-born child, in order to^ eftect 
her purification (see Vendldad, v. 52, vii. 67). 
Milk is here only one of several ingredients— meat, 
bread, wine, water. As she had first to drink ox- 
urine, the milk can hardly have been chosen for 
mythological reasons. Another fragmentary text 
which has been frequentty cited on the basis of an 
indefinite reference by Fxiediich Delitzsch^ runs 
as follows ; ^ 

* Crown of . . . 

For the shepherd of the black-headed [people] , , . 

I pray a prayer . . . 

A sceptre of lapis lazuli may his hand [grasp] . . . 

For the shepherd of the black-headed [people] . . . 

Honey and ia&an abundantly . . . 

The mountain bearing produce . . . 

The steppe, the field bearing fruit . . . 

The orchards bearing fruit . . . 

On his left hand may the god Sin . . . 

To the king in person may they do homage I * 

This is clearly a prayer for a Babylonian ruler. 
The petitioner asks that great fertility and pros- 
perity may come in his time. The language 
resembles that of Joel and the Sibyl, but the 
imagery is caj^ble of as natural an explanation as 
is that of the Hebrew seers. 

The other passage which has been thought to 
show that the Babylonians and Assyrians held 
mythological views of milk and honey occurs in an 
incantation. The part in question reads : 

*Pui‘e water bring into its midst. 

The exalted loro, the n*eat serpent of heaven, 

By his pure hands shall establish thee ; 

Ea to a place of purity shall bring thee, 

To a place of purity shall bring thee, 

With his pure hands shall bring thee. 

Into honey and laban shall bring thee. 

Water of an incantation he shall put to thy lips, 

Thy mouth with an incantation he shall open.’^ 

Here at last we have a passage that moves in 
such a realm of heavenly unre^ity that it may 
fairly be regarded as based on a myth, but the 
mythical part does not centre at all in the honey 
and lahan, but in the action of the god. Honey 
and laban are used to denote a place of fertility 
and plenty, and it may fairly be claimed that they 
were introduced here from such usage as that of 
the preceding p^sage, and are no necessary part 
of the myth. 

,The Semites |>robabl3r had their origin as a 
separate people in Arabia,^ which was a land of 
deserts and oases. It was thus that the oasis and 
its palm-tree became one of the symbols of para- 
dise and an emblem of the Golden Age, and finally 
entered as one of the elements into the Christian 
s^bolism of the New Jerusalem.** It seems prob- 
able that in the primitive language of the desert 
an oasis or a fertile land like Babylonia and Pales- 
tine may have been designated as a ‘ land flowing 
with milk and honey,’ The occurrence of the 
phrase among both Babylonians and Hebrews 
points in this direction ; it probably had an origin 
m their common ancestry. As the phrase is lack- 
ing, however, in the description of paradise botli 
in Gn 2, 3 and in Ezk 28, it can hardly have formed 
an integral part of the traditions of the Golden 
Age, or have entered as an important element into 
the mythology of the Semites. 

Indeed, in the paradise story of Gn 3 the food 
which makes man like God is not milk and honey, 
but the fruit of a tree. So in the corresponding 
Babylonian story, the Adapa myth, it was not 
milk and honey, out ‘food and water,’ that might 
have gained immortality for Adapa.® As these 

1 In George Smith, ChaMaische C^nesis^ Leipzig, 1876, p. 
285 n. ; of. Kennedy, ‘Honey,’ in EJBi, col, 2104, and Q. B. Gray, 
in ICC, ‘ Isaiali,’ Edinbuigh, 1912, i. 129 f. 

, s H. 0. Rawlinson, Cuneiform Znscripiiona of fres<e}*n Asia, 
Iv., London, 1891, no. S, 1-27. 

» Ib, 26, S9-56a, 

J See G. A. Barton, Sem. Origins^ New York, 1902, ch, i. 

» Jo. p. 98, n. 1, and Barton, The Roots of Christian Teaching 
<1* Mind in the OT, Philadelphia, 1902, pp. 202-206. 

9CI.M.VL97-09, 


accounts are doubtless both variants of the same 
primitive paradise myth, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that milk and honey formed no part 
of that myth among the Semites, but was simply 
a descriptive phrase employed by the dwellers in 
the desert to describe fertile lands — a phrase which 
survived both in Babylonia and in Palestine, and 
which came only in post-Exilic times among the 
Hebrews to designate a Golden Age that was still 
future. 

3. In the Avesta. — ^Aniong the Persians these 
ideas apparently did not in the early time play a 
prominent r61e. Milk was ofiered in sacrifice and 
was used in certain incantations, as noted above. 
Homage was rendered to it,^ and it was regarded 
as a divinely purified provision in the breasts of 
females, as was the seed in males ; ^ a prosperous 
woman was ‘rich in children and rich in milk.’® 
The cow was regarded as a beneficent animal 
guarded by Ahura Mazda as he guarded all other 
things on which the prosperity of people depends,^ 
but in no sense a heavenly animm. So far from 
Jews having borrowed a myth from Persians, as 
Usenet thought, the elements of the supposed 
myth appear only m the later syncretistic Slitlira 
cult, and would seem to have been borrowed from 
the Semites. 

4. In the Vedas.— In India milk was viewed as 
a symbol of nourishment. The Atharvaveda 
regards a house full of nurture as one full of milk,® 
and the earth is a mother who can pour forth milk 
for her suppliants.® Nevertheless in the Rigveda 
both milk and honey were employed in the ntual, 
though they were both subordinate to the all-pre- 
vailing soma. When milk was used as an ofienng, 
it was sometimes sweet and sometimes sour, both 
kinds of offerings being recognized.'^ As in Iranian 
ritual, the milk was often mixed with soma^ the 
lacteal element sometimes being sour.® Honey 
was in the same way used as an offering ; some- 
times it was mixed with soma,^ but sometimes 
with milk. Thus Rigveda, vill. iv. 8, addresses 

Indra:^ 

* With honey of the beea is the milk mixed ; 

Oome quick, run and drink I * 

Milk was created in kine by Varuna, even as he 
gave cool breezes to the forests, swiftness to horses, 
wisdom to the heart of man, lightning to the 
clouds, the sun to the sky, and soma to the 
mountains (Higveda, v. Ixxxv. 2). This reveals a 
high estimate placed upon xnilk and honey as foods, 
but lacks any mythical element, as does the 
passage (x. Ixiii. 3) in which the sky {dyau) gives 
milk to the Ail-Gods. 

The Sanskrit poets often allude to the ability of 
the swan to separate milk from water ; but this, as 
C. R. Lanman has shown, has no mythological 
significance. It is a reference rather to the fact 
that these birds fed on the milk-like juice of the 
lotus stalks, which grew beneath the water.^^ 
Similarly the religious teachers of India often use 
as an illustration of a clianging existence the rela- 
tionship between sweet milk, sour cream, and 
butter, not because they saw anything mytho- 
lo^oal in them, but because they illustrated change 
in forms of existence.^ 

In India, then, it can only be said that xnilk and 
honey were so highly valued as food that they 

I Yasna, vi. 17, vii. 26, viii. 1, xvi. 8. 3 15 . ixv. 6. 

8 Vend. xxi. 6, 7 ; YaSt xxiv. 18, 49. * Vend. v. 80. 

8 Atharvaveda, ix. iiL 16. 8 Jft. xn. i. 9f., 69. 

7 Of. HiUebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 219-222. 

8 J6. p. 222. » Ib. p. 24$ f ; 10 Ib. p. 238. 

II For the various sacrifices into which milk entered as an 
element (sacrifices to the dead, new and full-moon sacrifices, 
etc.) see A. HiUebrandt, Rituallitteratur : Vedisohe Opferund 
Zauber^^QlAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897, pp. 95, 110, 111, 117, 
181. 186, 160, 172, 186. 

13 JAOS xix. [1898] 161-168. 

18 Of. H. 0. Warren. Buddhism in Translationsi Cambridge, 
Mass., 1900, pp. 114, 184, 149. 
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natui'ally formed a part of the moat valued offer- 
ings to the gods. Perhaps the proper mixture of 
tlaese viands was supposed to have some magic 
significance, for one passage (Rigveda, ix. xi. 2) 
says that they were mixed By the atharvans ; * but 
there is no trace of such a nfj^bh as some have 
supposed for the Semites. 

5. In Egypt.— In Egypt, as already noted, the 
sky-goddess was pictured as either a woman or a 
cow with full breasts ; but this was only to symbolize 
her nurture of her earthly children. If milk had 
in early Egyptian thought any mythological signi- 
ficance, we should expect to find it prominent 
among the foods promised to the deified kings to 
whom the pyramid-texts of the Old Kingdom 

romised a place among the gods. True, the 
eparted king is frequently represented as suckled 
by the sky-goddess or some other divinity con- 
nected with Ke. The goddess is once thus ad- 
dressed : ‘ 0 mother of this king Pepi . . . mve 
thy breast to this king Pepi, suckle this king Pepi 
therewith.’ The goddess replies : * 0 my son Pepi, 
my king, my breast is extended to thee, that thou 
mayest suck it, my king, and live, my king, as 
long as thou art little.’ ^ Milk was, then, the food 
of the celestials only during their heavenly child- 
hood. When Pepi was grown, he was promised 
‘bread which cannot dry up’ and ‘beer which 
cannot grow stale.’* Later he is given a ‘snared 
fowl.’** Bread is called ‘the bread of the god.’ 
Pepi is invited to ‘ sit down to thy thousand of bread, 
thy thousand of beer, thy thousand of oxen, thy 
thousand of geese, thy thousand of everything 
whereon the god liveth.^® Another source of food 
for the deified king is the tree of life situated in a 
mysterious isle at a distance, and this king Pepi 
sought and attained.® This tree of life is probably 
a survival from a desert and oasis life similar to 
that of the Semites. ^ Milk 5] ays very little part in 
these Egyptian myths.® It is only the food of the 
deified kings during that part of their celestial life 
which corresponds to childhood on earth. 

6. In Grseco-Roman literature.— Among the 
Greeks and Romans, as among the Semites and 
people of India, milk and honey were delicacies 
that were much ajipreciated, and their use goes 
back to an early time. Libations of milk and 
honey were, according to the Iliadt^ poured out for 
the dead, and such libations appear to have con- 
tinued down to the Christian era.^® In case of 
pestilence milk and honey were among the offer- 
ings presented at the sacred mountains of Pelion 
and Ida ;^^ and, before eating, milk, honey, and 
bread were offered to Hestia.“ Milk and honey 
were also symbols of jplenty and prosperity. Thus 
Pindar (f 442 B.O.) says : 

‘Bejoice, my friend! LOj I send you, though at late hour, 
this honey mixed with white milk, fringed with the fro^ of 
blending, a draught of song conveyed in the breathinga of 

Aeolian flutes.’ 13 

Though here metaphorical for sweet poetry, the 
metaphor attests the use of milk and honey as 
delicacies. In course of time both milk and honey 
became symbols of plenty. Thus Tibullus (f 18 B.o. ) 
says : 

* The oaks themselves give honey, and beyond the sheep 
Bring udders of milk ready to the hand of the oare-free.’ 

1 See Hillebrandt, Ved. Myt^ i. 238. 

2 See K. Sethe, Die (Ut&gyptisehen PyramidenteoOet ii. 
(Leipzig, 1910) $§ 910-918, and J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Rehgion and Thought in Ancient Mgj/ptj London and New 
York, 1912, p. 180. 

3 Sethe, L [1908] § 859. *Ib.U.g 1894. 

s I&. § 2026 f . ; Breasted, p. 182. 

3 15. L § 484 ; Breasted, p, 134. 

7 Barton, Sem, Or. p. 117 f. 

8 So W, Max Muller in a private letter to the writer. 

3 170 f. 

10 ot Eup. Orestes. 114 f., and Vergil, JSn. iil. 66. 

^11 O. Mythd. und ReligimisgesolL, Mmrioh, 

^%SiiwItaI.v!il84. Wjyam.iii.76ff, Mi.iii.45f, 


Similarly Ovid : 

‘ Now rivers of milk, now rivers of nectar run, 

And yellow^ honey distils from the green ilex.’i 

With these poets milk and honey have become 
emblems of the Golden Age, but with many others 
they are simply symbols of plenty.* 

Latin writers are, of course, dependent on Greek 
models for their imagery, and it is possible that 
Tibullus and Ovid were influenced directly or in- 
directly by Semitic ideas. A usage of milk and 
honey, however, which goes back to Homeric 
times cannot have been borrowed from the 
Persians. Possibly it may have come from Semitic 
Mesopotamia through the Hittites, since Hittites 
appear to be mentioned in the Odyssey but we 
know as yet too little of Hittite ritual to regard 
this as more than a remote possibility. Possibly, 
too, it have been carried to the .^Egean 
lands by Phoenicians, hut it is quite as pro- 
bable that the uses of milk and honey developed 
in the iEgean lands independently of Semitic 
ideas. 

7. Among Christians.— The many references to 
milk and honey in Patristic literature collected by 
Usener^ are clearly echoes of Joel and the Sibyl. 
Some curious Christian myths connected with the 
milk of the Virgin Mary are, however, still current 
in Bethleliem and its vicinity. There is at Bethle- 
hem a cave called the * Milk Grotto.’® A legend 
has it that the Holy Family once took refuge 
there, and that, as the Virgin nursed the Child, a 
drop of her milk fell on the floor. Because of this 
it is still believed that a sojourn in the grotto not 
only increases the milk of women and animals, 
but cures them of barrenness. In reality this 
legend arose to Christianize a grotto that was 
originally a shrine of Ashtoreth.® 

Ail about Bethlehem the limestone crumbles 
and forms little white pebbles about the size of 
peas. These are accounted for by the story that 
a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the rock, and 
that these pebbles are the miraculous result. 
Similarly it is said that, as the Virgin nursed the 
Child by the wayside, a drop of her milk fell on 
a thistle, which on this account became flecked 
with white and is called * Mary’s thistle.’ ’ These 
myths are the outgTowth of the transfer to the 
Virgin of the old grotto of the mother-goddess, and 
are really much more exotic to Christianity than 
the quotation in the Patristic writers about the 
Golden Age. 

In the early Church the newly baptized were 
given milk and honey to taste (or, in some Western 
churches, milk and wine) as symbolizing their 
regeneration through baptism (cf. I Co 3*, He 6^*, 

1 P 2*). By the twenty-fourth canon of the Third 
Council of Carthage (397) this milk and honey was 
to be consecrated at the altar on Easter Even, 
the mest solemn day for baptism ; but the use 
has been forbidden since the Trullan Council of 
692.8 

LiTSiUTmB.— A Hillebrandt, Vedisoke Mythologie. Breslau, 
1891-1902, i. 219-222, 288-244; A A. Macdonelf and A. B. 
Keith, Yedie Index, London, 1912, i. 67, 208 f.. 234, 838, 490 f. ; 
T, K. Cheyne, EBi, 2104 ; H. Usenet, in Rheinisckes Museum 
filr Philo&gie, Ivii. [1902] 177-196; B. Stade, in Z ATW %xil 
[19023 321-827; H. Gressmann, Ursprwng der israelitisch- 
jiidischen Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1905, pp. 209-221 ; C. 
Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its Ifon-JeunAh SauhieSi 
Edinburgh and New York, 1912, p. 148ff. ; O. Difimhaxd^' 
Sagmzum Neuen Testmnent, Leipzig, 1909, eh. xvliL , ; . ' 

Geoegb a. Baeton. 

1 Mstom. i. lllf. 

2 Of, Aristoph. Birds, 749 ; Horace, Odes, IL xix. 9f. iv. ii. 27, 
Eped. xvi. 47-60 ; and Vergil, Ed. iv. 80. 
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5 See K. Baedeker, Palestine and Syria^O^ng. tr.), Leipzig, 
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8 J, Bingham, AnUguities of the Chr. Church, London, 1848- 
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MILL, JAMES AND JOHN STUART,- 

The two Mills, father and son, occupy a unique 
position in the history of Biitish thought. They 
were, after Bentham, the greatest figures in the 
utilitarian school and the leaders of the philo- 
sophical radicals in politics, 

I. James Mill.— -Next to Bentham, James Mill 
was the force that moulded the early expression of 
utilitarian doctrine. He was a Scotsman by birth, 
the son of humble parents (his father a country 
shoemaker and his mother a farmer’s daughter), 
born at North Water Bridge, on the North Esk, 
in the parish of Logie-Pert, Forfarshire, on 6th 
April 1773. By his intellectual ability and his 
indomitable power of work, he raised himself to 
the commanding position that he ultimately at- 
tained. His early education was received at the 
parish school of his native place, and afterwards 
at Montrose Academy, where he had as school- 
fellow Joseph Hume. From Montrose Academy 
he went to Edinburgh University (in the palmy 
days of Dugald Stewart), where he graduated 
M. A. in 1794, and forthwith proceeded to the study 
of Divinity, and was licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel in the Church of Scotland in 1798. The 
ministry, however, was not destined to keep him 
long^. Being i^pointed tutor to the only daughter 
of Sir John Stuart of Fettercairn (Member of 
Parliament for Kincardineshire), he came under 
the special notice of Sir Jolin, and went with him 
to settle in London in 1802. He was not long in 
London before he made his presence felt. In 1803 
we find him active in originating The Literary 
Journal and making many contributions to it. 
In 1804 he produced his pamphlet on the Gorn 
Trade. Thenceforth he contributed articles, in an 
unceasing flow, to innumerable periodicals and 
magazines — The Philanthropist ^ The Annual Me- 
mew, The Westminster Meview, The London Memeio, 
The Edinburgh Beview. But his most outstanding 
essays were written for the Supplement to the fifth 
edition of the Encyclopcedia hritanniea, the chief 
of them being on ‘Government,’ ‘Education,’ 
‘Jurisprudence,’ and ‘Laws of Nations.* A re- 
print of the Encyclopcedia articles was made in 
book form and had a wide influence. For about 
eleven years (from 1806 to the end of 1817) he 
worked strenuously at his History of British India, 
which, on its publication, produced a great im- 
pression. The immediate result was his appoint- 
ment to a post in the India House, in the depart- 
ment of Examiner of India Con-espondence, where 
he became head of the office in 1830. Besides a 
little book on the Elements of Political Economy 
(1821), largely reproducing Adam Smith, but em- 
bodying also the distinctive principles of Ricardo, . 
he produced his great psychological work, the 
Analysis of the Phenoi’mna of the Human Mind, 
which was brought out in 1829, This at once 
raised him to the position of psychologist in chief 
of the utilitarian school, filling the gap that had 
been left in the elaborate and multifarious teaching 
of Bentham. With Bentham himself Mill was on 
terms of the most intimate friendship, and the 
master regarded him as his most stalwart disciple. 
So staunch a Benthamite, indeed, was Mill that it 
has been doubted whether he was anything more 
than a brilliant reproducer of Bentham’s opinions. 
That, however, does Mill an injustice. He was no 
mere echo, but a voice. His psychology alone 
proves it ; and he was potent as a political force to 
an extent that even Bentham hardly equalled. 
When he died (his death took place in London, on 
23rd June 1336),^ he was generally admitted to be 
the great inspiring spirit of radicalism and the 
one man vdio could have made the radical propa- 
ganda the success that it had become. In the 
year before Ms death (1835) appeared his Fragment 


on Mackintosh. This is really a vigorous defence of 
empiricism against intuitionism, though it assumes 
the form of a vehement criticism of Mackintosh, 
and is chiefly valuable as presenting Mill’s philo- 
sophical positions in a cleai’ and condensed light, 
rendered all the* more eflective by the polemic 
setting. 

Mill’s fame as a psychologist rests on his con- 
sistent experientialism, his thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of association to the phenomena of the mind, 
and his uncompromising insistence on the power 
of associationism to explain the mind and all its 
processes. But this has already been brought out 
m the art. Association, and need not be further 
dwelt on. A word, however, may be said on his 
psychological ethics. Mill’s etlncs is essentially 
hedonistic : the human will is moved by pleasure 
(or the avoidance of pain) and by this alone ; and 
with a view to the attainment of pleasure (or to 
the getting rid of pain) men liabitually act. But 
there is such a thing as disinterested conduct ; and 
by the utilitarian himself benevolence is regarded 
as the supreme virtue. How, then, explain this ? 
In the first place, Mill has recourse to the distinc- 
tion (of which Bentham had made so much) between 
motive and intention, and maintains that, while 
our intention in benevolence is disinterested, our 
motive is interested ; in other words, a benevolent 
action pleases the individual, gives him satisfaction, 
else he would not do it, but it also promotes the 
happiness of others. Now, this being pleased with 
acting benevolently towards another — what else is 
it than the individual identifying another’s happi- 
ness with his own ? And what more could be de- 
manded of him ? ‘ Can any greater degiee of social 
love be required,’ asks Mill, ‘than that the good of 
others should cause us pleasure ; in other words, that 
their good should be ours ? ’ {Frag, on Mackintosh, 
p. 294). Then, again, there is the ethical principle 
of transformation (the phrase is not Mill’s) to be 
considered — the principle that we see at work in 
the miser, whose nature is so changed by his traffic 
with money that the original desire of money for 
the pleasure that it can procure him becomes ulti- 
mately the desire of money for its own sake. What 
happens in the case of the miser happens in the case 
of disinterestedness and benevolence. Although 
individual pleasure lies at the root of a man’s 
benevolent action, he has come, through continued 
intercourse with men and the experience of mutual 
help, to submerge the thought of his own pleasure 
and make benevolence itself his end. 

What, then, of conscience, with its intuitions 
and its vaticinations ? Conscience to Mill is not a 
simple and elementary faculty in human nature, 
but the product of association. That gives to it 
its power, and explains its peculiarities, and indeed 
constitutes its value. The ultimate test of morality 
is utility : right and wrong are qualities of conduct 
and are to be gauged by the tendency of actions to 
produce pleasure or pain. 

Education occupied a large share of Mill’s atten- 
tion. As a utilitarian radical, he was eager that 
the people should be educated — educated so as to 
develop and improve their intelligence, and render 
them fit to be worthy citizens. Hence, he took a 
practical interest in the educational movement of 
the time, and entered as a keen polemic into the 
controversy between the Lancasterian and the Bell 
systems of education ; he tried to establish a school 
(but failed) on the principles of Bentham laid down 
m his Chrestormtlhia (‘Study of useful things’); 
and he was one of the small band of ardent educa- 
tionists who originated the University of London. 
But his claim to honour as an educationist rests on 
his broad-minded theory of education, as developed 
in his Encyclopcedia article, where education is 
shown to be the work of a man’s life-time, where 
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the roots of it are laid in associationist psychology, 
and where the principles of Helvetius regarding 
the almost unlimited power of education in trans- 
forming the individual are vigorously enforced. 

In the realm of jurisprudence Mill made for 
himself a great name in the sph(Jre of international 
law. His Encycloj[iCBdia article on that subject is, 
within its limits, almost perfect. It might be 
elaborated at points and more fully illustrated, but 
it is everywhere wise and suggestive. Particularly 
striking are its handling of the rights of nations in 
the time of war, and its treatment of the possibility 
of an effective court of arbitration in international 
quarrels. 

As a philosophical politician Mill achieved fame 
by his theory of government. ^ It is not a theory 
that is invulnerable. It lays itself open to objec- 
tion as to the adequacy of its analysis of human 
nature; it was attacked by Macaulay on the 
ground of its deductive method and disregard of 
the inductive mode of procedure; and Sir James 
Mackintosh attacked it on the side of its extreme 
advocacy of popular representation, which seemed 
to ignore the danger of democratic tyranny, or 
the abuse of power on the part of the ‘ masses ’ in 
defiance of the interests of the ‘classes.’ The 
foundation of the theory is that the individual 
man is by nature self-centred, that he aims at 
pleasure for self and as much of it as he can obtain, 
and that, in his pursuit of personal interest, he is 
ready to lay hold of everything that ministers to 
his gratification, r^^ardless of the pleasures and 
desires of others, Hence the need of government, 
and its meaning ; gavemment just signifies keeping 
one man from grasping at and mercimssly pursuing 
what belongs to another. But the members of a 
government are themselves men, with men’s selfish 
passions and readiness to tyrannize over others, 
and, consequently, need themselves to be restrained. 
The restraint comes and only can come from the 
people 5 and the only tolerable form of government 
IS a representative government — a government 
where the people’s representatives act as a check 
on legislative abuse. It is only when the people 
are governed by men elected by themselves and 
representing them that the interests of governors 
and governed can be identified. Yet this identi- 
fication of interest is liable to be broken through, 
if the representatives are not themselves watched. 
A body of representative men, if left entirely to 
their own actions, will have ‘sinister’ interests 
and may become as selfish and oppressive as an 
individual may be. The safeguard lies in frequent 
parliamentary elections : thus only (so it appeared 
to Mill) could the people retain a proper hold on 
their own representatives. 

Into social reform Mill threw himself with much 
energy. Reforming zeal was the great character- 
istic of the utilitarians. This was but the practical 
side of their all-controlling principle, the general 
welfare, or the gTeatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Prisons and prison discipline, mendi- 
cancy, the Poor Laws, and such like engaged his 
pen ; and it was through the influence of his views, 
to no small extent, that subsequent reforms were 
effected. 

2 . John Stuart Mill.-— The eldest child of James 
Mill was John Stuart Mill (bom in London on 20th 
May 1806; died at Avignon, in France, on 8th 
May 1873). His early education was conducted 
soldy by his father, who, although constantly 
oocnpied in literary and exacting work, did not 
grudge to act as schoolmaster to his son. His 
method of teaching was altogether of an excep- 
tional kind ; and, although the result of it was 
also exceptional, the method has not been imitated 
by others or regarded as generally practicable. 
At three years of age the boy was set to learn 


Greek, wliich was his chief study for the next 
five years, English and arithmetic being added as 
secondary subjects. This created in the youthful 
learner a love for Greek— not only for the language, 
but for the literature and the thought of Greece — 
that lasted throughout his life. There is nothing 
more noticeable in his writings than his genuine 
appreciation of the dialectic method of Plato and 
his constant use of the Socratic mode of inductive 
defining, in order to secure clear concepts and 
exact verbal expression of them, with a view to 
truth. At the age of eight, the boy had Latin 
added to his Greek ; and, by the time that he was 
fourteen years of age, he was indoctrinated into 
the principles of logic, psychology, and political 
economy. These were stin subjects for a boy of 
that age ; hut they were the subjects in which he 
afterwards excelled. 

All the time that these subjects were being set 
as tasks, the father was making the boy his 
constant companion, sharer in his daily walks, 
and, through his conversation and judicious cross- 
questioning, was gradually developing the boy’s 
mind and imparting to him clearness and exact- 
ness of thought and confidence in thinking. This 
Socratic procedure was supplemented at the 
earliest moment by making the hoy himself a 
teacher. He was set to superintend the education 
of the younger members of the family, thereby en- 
abling him to gain further clearness of ideas and 
to strengthen his intellectual faculty. No wonder 
that the precocity of young Mill became pro- 
verbial. 

A further stage in his education was a year’s 
sojourn in France, as the guest of Sir Samuel 
Bentham, at the age of fourteen. This introduced 
him to the French language and to French litera- 
ture and politics ; and, through excursions in the 
Pyrenees and elsewhere, aroused in him an enthusi- 
asm for natural scenery and a love for botany and 
zoology. These things all influenced him in later 
life. 

On his return from France, he was further taken 
in hand by his father. He was now directly intro- 
duced to Bentham’s teaching, in the French trans- 
lation and exposition of it in P. E. L. Dumont’s 
Traitis de Ugislation {IjondLOHj 1802). ‘The read- 
ing of this book/ he .^ays [Autobiography, p. 64), 

‘ was an epoch in my life ; one of the turning 
points in my mental history.’ At this time also he 
studied Roman law under John Austin, the jurist. 

At the age of sixteen, the youth was beginning 
to feel his intellectual independence. Burning 
with enthusiasm for Bentham, he started a 
Bentham Club of young men, which he designated 
‘The Utilitarian Society.’ Somewhat later he 
became a member of ‘The Speculative Society,’ 
and was also a prominent figure among the youths 
who met, at stated times, in George Grote’s house 
for discussion of philosophical and economic 
questions. Later he took an active share in ‘ The 
Political Economy Club.’ Thus was the develop^ 
ment of ybung Imll’s thought and mind further 
aided by a variety of powerful intellectual 
agencies. 

In 1823, at the of seventeen, came his ap- 
pointment, by the East India Company, to the ^ 
post of Assistant Examiner, under his father, in 
the Office of the Examiner of India Correspondent. 
This continued till he reached the position of Chief 
of the office in 1856— two years before the abolition 
of the East India Company. - 

A turning-point in his life was his break-down 
in health in 1826. There is little doubt that hard 
work, long-continued and unin termit ted, and the 
over-strain of early education under hw father’s 
tuition were largely the cause of this. But there 
was something more. There was the emotional 
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nature of the young man, which had been cramped 
but not destroyed by his father’s one-sided training, 
craving for satisfaction. The end of the crisis 
was what he himself regards as analogous to a 
‘conversion.’ It came in large measure through 
study of the poetry of Wordsworth and the philo- I 
Sophy of Coleridge, and showed itself in a revolu- 
tion both in his intellectual opinions and in his 
character. He was no longer the undiscriminating 
follower of Bentham that lie had been ; he was no 
longer neglectful of the emotional side of human 
nature, fie emerged from the ordeal a new man, 
with wider mental outlook and deeper and intenser 
sympathies. The extent of the change may he 
seen by reference to his two remarkable essays on 
Bentham and Coleridge, republished in vol. i. of his 
Dissertations and Discussions (London, 1859-67). 

Another important factor in his life was the 
influence over him of Mrs. Taylor, who became his 
wife in 1851. 

His work in connexion with literary journals 
was enormous. He wrote articles almost without 
number and on an exhaustless variety of subjects 
(philosophical, political, economic, social). They 
began with The Westminster Review and extended 
to other magazines— especially The London Review 
and, afterwards, The London and Westminster 
Review. They are valuable as enabling us to trace 
the development of his opinions, the growth of his 
views in pnilosophy, and the gradual modification 
of his radicalism in politics. 

His first great intellectual work was his Sys^ 
tern of LogiCj Ratiocinative and Inductive^ which 
appeared in 1843. This was followed, in due 
course, by his Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy (1844), and Principles of 
Political Economy (1848). In 1859 appeared his 
little treatise on Liberty^ and his Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform. His Considerations on 
Representative Government belongs to the year 
1860 ; and in 1863 (after first appearing in magazine 
form) came his Utiliiarianism. In 1865 came his 
Eccamination of Sir William Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy ; in 1867 his Rectorial Inaugural Address at 
St. Andrews University, on the value of culture 5 
in 1868 his pamphlet on England and Ireland % 
and in 1869 his treatise on The Subjection of Women, 
In 1869 also was published his edition of his father’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Hindi 
with many valuable notes illustrative and 
critical by J. S. Mill himself, by Bain and Grote, 
and by Andrew Findlater. His two posthumous 
works are his Autobiography (1873) and his Three 
Essays on Religion (1874). To these have to he 
added the two large volumes of Letters (ed. Hugh 
S. R. Elliot) published in 1910. 

A phase 01 Mill’s life has still to be noted — his 
parliamentary career. In the Parliament of 1865- 
08 he sat as Radical member for Westminster. 
Three things, in chief did he advocate in the House 
of Commons— women suffrage, the interests of the 
labouring classes, and land reform in Ireland. 

Injph^sophy J. S. Mill’s fame rests chiefly on 
his Jbogic, his Political Economy ^ and his Exami- 
nation of Sir William Hamilton ^ to he taken in 
connexion with his notes in his edition of his 
father’s Analysis, 

As a logician he stands out as the great empiricist 
who formulated and elaborated inductive logic, 
who re-stated and in part revolutionized deductive 
logic, who made systematic application of logical 
principles to the moral sciences (including politics), ! 
and who enforced, in polemic form, the power of i 
experience to be the criterion or ultimate test 
of truth. The brilliancy of his thought and the 
clearness T)f his style (including an unwonted apti- 
tude for felicitous illustration, ranging over a wide 
field of knowledge) cannot be too highly praised. 


The stimulus to the student derivable from a study 
of his Logic is undoubted. The epoch-making 
character of his great work must be acknowledged 
without reserve. But how far he has succeeded in 
bridging the gulf between inductive and syllogistic 
logic may be disputed — even Bain, his intimate 
friend and associate, has his doubts (see his Dis- 
sertations on Leading Philosophical Topics^ London, 
1903, pp. 21-26); and empirical logic has made 
great advances since his day. On the other hand, 
it must be allowed that those advances were 
rendered possible only through Mill’s work. 

In psychology Mill upheld the associationism of 
his father, but gave a more attractive expression 
of it as ‘mental chemistry.’ He carried forward 
his psychology into theory of knowledge and fonnu- 
lated his doctrine of psychological idealism (found- 
ing on Berkeley), which, resting on the empirical 
genesis of knowledge through the various senses 
operated by association, issues in the conception of 
matter or objective reality as ‘the permanent 
possibility of sensations ’ and of mind as ‘ the per- 
manent possibility of feeling.’ In the case of 
mind, however, there is a peculiarity : it is 
conscious of its states. This we must accept, as it 
is given in our experience, but we must accept it 
as inexplicable— no further account of it is possible. 
He was unbending in his opposition to those who 
base truth on intuition. Hot that he denied the 
fact of intuition, but be demanded that it should 
be tested by experience, so that it may not become 
(as it had become to a school of philosophers at 
the time) the bulwark of prejudice and irration- 
ality and the hindrance to intellectual, political, 
and social progress. 

Mill’s great work on Political Economy (equal 
in originality of thought and in importance to his 
Logic) is a clear exposition of the various branches 
of the science — wealth, distribution, consumption, 
and exchange, and all the various topics that arise 
out of these. It shows him also as a keen, but 
fair, critic. But his chief merit lies in his widen- 
ing the scope of political economy and removing 
from it the reproach of being ‘ the dismal science.’ 
This he did (partly under the influence of Auguste 
Comte) by infusing into ithuman feeling and associ- 
ating it with the philosophy of society. Economic 
principles were now con 3 oined with their practical 
applications, and a transformation took place. 
Not only do we have a minute and scientific hand- 
ling of such things as labour, capital, rate of 
interest, money, international trade, and all the 
other points that the ordinary political economy 
dealt with, but also a stimulating discussion and 
wise treatment of such deeply interesting problems 
as the future of the labouring classes, the land 
question, socialism, etc. In explanation of the 
exceptional popularity of the treatise he himself 
says : 

* It was, from the first, continually cited and referred to as 
an authority, because it was not a book merely of abstract 
science, but aJso of application, and treated Political Economy 
not as a thin^ by itself, but as a fragment of a greater whole ; 
a branch of Social Philosophy, so interlinked with all the other 
branches, that its conclusions, even in its own peculiar province, 
are only tru^ conditionally, subject to interference and counter- 
action from causes not directly within its scope : while to the 
character of a practical guide it has no pretension, apart from 
other classes of considerations ’ iA.ut6biog.f p. 286). 

That is, doubtless, absolutely correct. 

Mill’s utilitarian ethics, as expounded in his 
UtUitarianism) is extraordinarily significant ; 
both the matter and the style fascinate, not less 
than the glow of conviction that permeates the 
whole. Justice has rarely been done to it by 
opponents, because they have failed to see (a) that 
it is not a treatise of pure abstract reasoning, hut one 
written out of the living conviction of a man who 
loved his fellow-men ; ( 6 ^) that it is practical in its 
object, and not merely theoretical ; and (c) that, 
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althougli it sets forth pleassure or happiness as the 
standard and test of human conduct, it makes 
supreme the conception of man as a social being and 
conditions all by the conception of the general wel- 
fare. His view of the human will^s determined by 
character, and of character as fonned hy a man, 
and not/oy him, is his contribution to the solu- 
tion of the free will problem, and his defence of 
the position that there can be such a thing as a 
science of ethics— and, if of ethics, then sSso of 
economics. 

Mill as a political thinker is a great subject. 
As a radical democrat, he loved the people and 
worked hard for them in parliament and out of it. 
But he would not submit in any degree or for a 
moment to their irrational desires and expectations. 
They had to be led and not followed. He was 
acutely conscious of their tendency to tyrannize 
and their selfish disregard of justice. He was 
exceptionally^ alive to their readiness to domineer 
over minorities; hence, he powerfully advocated 
the principle of parliamentary proportional re- 
presentation. Thus alone, he thought, could 
minorities of electors get their rights. He saw 
the people’s jealousy and suspicion of the educated 
and refined classes of society ; hence, he stood fast 
by the principle of plurality of votes, as determined 
by culture and social position. He was very 
sensitive to the tendency in the masses to act un- 
scrupulously and in an underhand fashion ; there- 
fore he opposed vote by ballot. 

On the other hand, he was a strong upholder of 
the liberty of the individual; and he gave a 
powerful defence of individualism in his treatise 
Liberty — a defence of the right of the individual 
to hold his own opinions ana to give free expres- 
sion to them, and his right to live in such a way 
as seemed fit to himself, so long as his mode of 
living did not interfere with the rights and liberties 
of others. In the same spirit, though he was quite 
alive to the necessity of the government dictating 
and controlling within limits, and, therefore, re- 
stricting the liberty of the individual to that 
extent, he thought that the less government inter- 
fered the better; his legislative principle, with 
necessaiy qualifications, was laissez-faire. 

Another object that lay near to Mill’s heart was 
that of women suffrage. His book on the subject 
has exhausted the handling of the theme from 
that point of view. ^ But he added active support 
to theory by consistently advocating universal 
franchise in parliament, and by pusmng on and 
personally guiding the "Women Movement in 
London and the provinces. 

The problems of the universe were constantly in 
Mill’s thoughts. He puzzled himself long and 
anxiously over the question of the freedord of the 
will, and ultimately reached the deterministic 
solution that has just been referred to. The 
nature of the external world and of the human 
ego also exercised his mind ; and his doctrine of 
* psych ological idealism ’ was the result. But there 
still remained the problem of God. With the con- 
ception of the Deity as * the Absolute,’ unlmown 
and unknowable, to whom no attributes (such as 
knowledge, mercy, and love) could be applied, he 
had no sympathy. His criticism of H. L. Mansel’a 
view, as set forth in his Bampton Lectures on The 
Limits of Beligiom Thought (® London, 1870), is 
scathing and effective. But Mill’s thought on the 
great theme is best ^ven in his supremely inter- 
esting posthumous Assays. His honesty of char- 
acter and his ‘indifferency to truth’ (as Locke 
would express it) here come out in a very striking 
f^hion. Discouraged from theistic thinking by 
his father in his early training, and not encouraged 
to it by his utilitarian friends and fellow-thinkers 
in after life, he yet had that openness of mind that 
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would willingly receive truth to whatever extent 
it might reveal itself. He fain would have been 
optimistic in his view of the universe, but he couici 
not; and the most that he could do was to allow 
a conception of God that conserved His goodness 
hut limited His power. In face of our harrowing 
experience of Nature ‘ red in tooth and claw with 
ravin’ and of the unutterably hard and harsh 
experiences of life in general, he could not rise to 
the idea of a Great Power who was All-loving, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent. But he was willing, 
or, at any rate, not unwilling, to believe in a Power 
of (^odness or of Love who would, if He could, 
subdue evil and put an end to suffering and misery 
and was only hindered by the recalcitrant circum- 
stances of the world. This admission, combined 
with his admiration of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
highest of ethical teachers, shows his power of 
detachment from early upbringing and from im- 
mediate social environment, and his readiness to 
respond to the light whenever it came. This was 
the noblest trait of his character. 

Mill’s nature was, in many ways, an attractive 
one, characterized by high and sterling qualities. 
He was generous in his outlook and sympathetic 
with men in their struggles, aspirations, and 
doubts. He was eager to be fair in his estimate 
of others and of their opinions, and always ready 
to admit that there is likely to be some truth in 
every doctrine and belief that has been sincerely 
held ; there was nothing of the persecutor in him. 
His disinterested regard for truth was unbounded ; 
and he took little cai’e to cloak or hide unpalatable 
opinions, but expressed himself freely without re- 
gard to personal conseq^uences. He delighted in 
championing persons and causes that he conceived 
to be unjustly treated by society or by the law of 
the land. His public spirit was intense; and he 
never feared to attack legislative or other in- 
justices, and to uphold unpopular views, in the 
interest of the worldng clas>ses or of the down- 
trodden. His life was consistently devoted to one 
end— furtherance of the good and welfare of his 
fellow-men. 

Lethratubh.— J. Grote, Es^loratio Philosophical Cambridge, 
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London, 1878 ; H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics^ London, 
1874, 7 1907, Outlines of the Sistory of Ethics, London and 
New York, 1886 ; A. Bam, James Mul ; a Biography, London, 
1882, John Stuart Mill: a Criticism, do. 1882 ; C. Douglas, 
The Ethics of John Stuart Mill, Edinburgh and London, 1897, 
John Stuart Mill: a Study of his Philosophy, do. 1895 ; Leslie 
Stephen, The English utilitarians, London, 1000 ; H. 
Hbnding, A Bistory of Modern Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 
1900; P. Janet and G. S^ailles, A JBistory or the Problems of 
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MILLENNIUM.— See Eschatology. 

MILTON— i, Life,^-John Milton was bom in 
London at the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, on 9th Dec. 1608. He was the eldest 
son of John Milton, a London scrivener, whose 
conversion to the faith of the Anglican Church 
had led to his being disinherited by his father, a 

g eoman of Shotover Forest and a staunch Eoman 
atholic. The poet inherited the stubborn self-will 
of his grandfather and the more sensitive and 
cultured spirit of his father, from whom he also 
derived his taste for music. From the first the 
boy was studious, and his father supplied him 
with the best teachers. When in 1625 (Feb. 12) 
he entered Christ’s. CJollege, Cambridge,* at the 
age of sixteen, he had already acquiied, under 
his first tutor, Thomas Young (a graduate of 
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St. Andrews), and at St. Paul’s School, under the 
older and the younger Alexander Gill, a mastery 
of Latin, a competent knowledge of Greek, and 
even some acquaintance with Hebrew. * From the 
twelfth year of my a^e I scarce ever forsook my 
nightly studies for bed before midnight ’ {Defensio 
Secuitaa, 1654). In English poetiy he was familiar 
with Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas 
(1605), Fairfax’s Totsso (1600), and probably Spenser, 
Drummond, and others. The older Gill was a 
reader of English literature, but probably Shake- 
speare and ]^ay-books were not welcomed in a 
religious family like that of the scrivener’s, where 
‘ last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, 
that care was ever had of me, with my earliest 
capacity, not to be negligently trained in the pre- 
cepts of Christian religion’ {Apology for Smectym- 
mms, 1642). Milton was not attracted by the 
dialectical and theological studies of Cambridge. 
The lines At a Vacation Exercise and some Latin 
pieces show that he took his part in the prescribed 
work, but his favourite studies were literary and 
classical, ‘ grave orators and historians,® the ^smooth 
elegiac poets,® from whom he passed in ‘ riper years ® 
to * the shady spaces of philosophy i but chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato and his equal [i.a. con- 
temporary] Xenophon.’ To a knowledge of the 
classical poets he added now the Italians, ‘ the two 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura,’ the 
' lofty fables and romances ’ of Boiardo and Ariosto 
{Apology for S'tmctymmius^ Introd.). On the 
world of mediseval romance Milton looked out 
through Italian windows, but he was familiar 
(later, at any rate) with Geofirey of Monmouth 
and probably with Malory. The poems of this 
period, both English and Latin, bear witness to 
the double source of Milton’s poetic inspiration — 
classical literature and the Biblical Christianity of 
Puritan England. The finest expression of these, 
not always entirely compatible, tastes is the tender 
(an epithet so rarely ajj^icable to Milton’s poetry) 
and beautiful ode, On the Morning of Chrisfs 
Nativity (1629) ; while some lines of the At a 
Vacation Exercise and the short odes, On Time 
and At a Solemn Music, show the poet of Paradise 
Lost 'mewing his mighty youth’ and meditating 
the sublimest flights of religious song : 

* Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service iix some graver subject use, 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round. 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s door 
Ijook in, and see eaon bliMful deity,* etc. 
njrni 1 . i4^(^V<^<!atimS(i!ercise,29t£X 

Muton left the Umversity m 1632 without taking 
orders, and the next six years of his life were 
spent at Horton in tlie quiet prosecution of his 
studies in classical literature, history, mathematics, 
and music, with occasional visits to London to 
purchase books, to visit the theatre, to be an 
onlooker perhaps at Court ceremonials, 

‘Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
^ weeds of peace high triumphs hold * {L'Allegro, 119 f.), 
and to enjoy the company of friends, among whom 
the first place was held by Charles DiodatL A 
young Italian girl, too, of whom we Icnow only 
that her first name waa Emilia, seems to have ; 
touched his fancy and occasioned the writing of 
his earliest Italian verses. The experience is i 
perhaps referred to in the seventh of his Latin i 
elegies. During these years he also extended . his : 
knowledge of English poetry from Chaucer and ^ 
Eiers Plowman to Shakespeare (at Cambridge he ' 
M already written his famous lines for the second 
folio), Jonson, and the later Elizabethans. All 
the poems written at this period bear witness to 
this native and Elizabethan influence, and some of 
toeim ^ V Allegro and II Penseroso, are composed I 
m a lighter, more secular and Epicurean vein than I 


any English pieces (some of the Latin elegies are 
very much in this vein) had been or were ever 
again to be written by Milton. But in Comus, or 
A Mashe Presented at Ludlow Castle (1634), wliich 
he composed at tb© invitation of Heniy Lawes, all 
the resources of Milton’s learning and art were em- 
ployed to set forth his deepest ethical and religious 
convictions, his passionate love of purity, his sense 
of the dependence of all human virtue on the pro- 
tecting grace of God. The theme of the second 
book of the Faerie Queene is rehandled by a poet 
of a higher moral temper and a no less, though 
more controlled and classically educated, sense of 
beauty. 

Milton had gone to Cambridge with a view to 
taking orders, and, though he left without doing 
so, there is no evidence that he had ceased to be, 
when he settled at Horton, an orthodox Anglican. 
He was a communicant ; he had signed the Articles ; 

I nothing had yet betrayed that he was by conviction 
a Presbyterian in his views on Church government ; 

! while on the doctrine of predestination in its rela- 
tion to the human will his position was always 
closer to that of the Arminians than to that of the 
Calvinists. What alienated Milton from the Church 
of England was less its dogma than its practice, the 
rigour of Laud and the identification of Episcopacy 
with the Court and its arbitrary policy. His in- 
tense and ideal love of liberty was awakened, and 
the first notes of the coming storm were heard in 
Lycidas (1638), the most passionate, plangent, and 
musical poem which Milton had yet written. In 
the same year he went abroad, still intent rather 
on self-culture and the preparation for the task of 
writing a great poem than on controversy and 
theology. In Paris he met the Dutch savant Hugo 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul was one of the 
sources of Paradise Lost. He spent two months 
in Florence, conversing and interchanging Latin 
and Italian verses with young Academicians. He 
proceeded to Rome, where he visited the Vatican 
Librai^ and the English College, and heard Leo- 
nora Baroni sing at the palace of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. The elevated strain of compliment in the 
Latin verses addressed to her betrays the influence 
of Italian preciosity. At Naples he met Manso, 
Marquis of Villa, Tasso’s patron and Marino’s, 
and m a Latin poem addressed to him prays that 
he may find a like patron when he undertakes to 
sing or 

^ ‘reges, 

Artummque •tiam sub terria bella moventem, 

Aub dicam invictae soclali foedere mensae 

Magnanimos Heroas, et (0 mode spiritus adsit !) 

Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges I ’ 

{SyhcB, ‘Mansus/ 80 ff.). 

But Milton was not destined to sing of kings or 
the knights of the Round Table. The meeting of 
the Long Parliament determined him to return 
home, and he made his way back to England by 
Venice and Geneva to plunge soon into mat long 
course of controversy, ecclesiastical and political, 
which determined the choice of themes, the doc- 
trinal framework, and the temper and spirit of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Eegained, and Samson 
Agonistes. 

The first of the controversies into which Milton 
plunged with ardour and veheineiice was that con- 
cerning Church government, and the rival claims 
of a Presbyterian and Prelatical organization. In 
the first pamphlet. Of Beformation in England 
(May-June 1641), he, raises the question why the 
English Reformation had lagged behind that on 
the Continent and attacks Episcopacy and English 
bishops and their ‘policy’ from CJranmer and 
Ridley to the promoters of the war with Scotland, 
closing with an amazing denunciatory prayer. Of 
Prelatical Episcopacy (June-July 1041) is an ex- 
amination of the origin of Episcopacy in reply to a 
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tract by Archbishop Ussher. Of the other pam- 
^lets two, Animadv&Tsions upon the Remonstrant's 
Defence against Snieotymnuus (July 1641) and An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions of^he Remonstrant 
against Smectymnuus (March- April 1642), were 
contributions to a controversy on Episcopacy be- 
tween Hall and certain now little-known Puritan 
divines, of whom Thomas Young was one. The 
most fully reasoned and interesting statement of 
Milton’s ideal Presbyterianism is contained in The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty (Jan. -March 1641-42). Two undercurrents of 
thought run through the main stream of contro- 
versy, rising to the surface from time to time, the one 
with unmistakable and eloquent distinctness, the 
other with less obtrusive yet sufficient clearness. 
The first of these concerns the great poem which 
he was meditating ; the other Slows him full of 
high thoughts concenoing the mysteries of love and 
marriage. The Puritan movement had heightened 
m^’s ideals both of purity and of marriage, and 
Milton was as impassioned a champion of chastity 
as he was an enemy of asceticism. Love had 
touched his fancy in youth, but, when in May 
1643 he married, it was clearly the act of one 
whose choice of the individual was too hastily 
determined by an ideal regard for the wedded 
estate ; and the result was, what, as Milton him- 
self complains, is more often the fate of the chaste 
and unworldly student than of the libertine, the 
discovery that in the wife whom he Imd chosen 
was to be found none of the qualities that he had 
so fondly anticipated, no intellectual help-meet, 
but an ‘ unconversing inability of mind,’ ‘ a mute 
and spiritless mate,’ begetting Hhat melancholy 
despair which we see in many wedded persons’ 
{Doctrine and Disciplim of Divorce^ L 4). Others 
have experienced the same misfortune and in the 
end have managed to work along j but Milton 
was no average man, and he turned passionately 
round to discover an escape, and that one which 
should enjoy the approval of his own conscience 
and the Unristian Church. The Doctriiu and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored (Aug. 1643) was 
written and published (anonymously and -without 
licence) before his wife had given any definite 
ground for separation. An enlarged and improved 
edition appeared in February 1644 with a signed 
introductory letter to * the Parliament of England 
with the Assembly.’ A second tract. The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, followed 
in July of the same year, vindicating Milton’s 
position against critics j and to the same end he 
issued in March 1645 Tetrachordon, a discussion 
of four passages in Scripture, and Cglasterion, a 
savage onslaught upon a certain Joseph Caryl, one 
of the licencers. Inoidentally the divorce contro- 
versy called forth the most famous of Milton’s 
pamphlets, Areopagiiica, A Speech . . . for the 
Liberty of Unlicens'd Printing (Nov. 1644).* 

The outcry -which the divorce pamphlets evoked 
opened Milton’s eyes to the interval that separated 
his ideal Church from the Presbyterian Church 
which its votaries were seeking to invest with all 
the divine right and intolerant authority, of the 
overthrown Episcopal Church of England, and 
helped him to formulate his ovm conception of 
Christianity as independent of any visible and 
authoritative Church. He never, therefore, identi- 
fied himself mth the Ind^iendente, but from this 
time^ to the close of the Commonwealth his sym- 
patliies -vN’^ere with that party in politics; and, 
when tjie death of the king completed the rupture 
between them and the Presbyterians, Milton came 
forward as the champion of regicide and the im- 
pumer of all connexion, whether of authority or 
endowment, between Church and State. 


On 13th February 1649 — a fortnight after the 
execution of Charles— appeared The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, * proving that it is lawful!, 
and hath been held so through all Ages, for any 
who have the Power, to call to account a Tyrant 
or wicked King, and after due conviction to depose 
and put him to deatli, if the ordinary Magistrate 
have neglected, or deny’d to do it. And that they 
who, of late, so muon blame deposing are Men 
that did it themselves.’ The sting in the tail of 
this hold title is intended for the Presbyterians, 
who are roughly handled throughout as hypocrites 
and revolters from their own pxmcii)les. The 
EiJconohlastes, of the same year, follows chapter 
by chapter the Eikon Basilike in Milton’s most 
scornful style. To Salmasius and other impugners 
of the King’s execution Milton replied in his first 
and second Defensio pro populo Anglicano (1651, 
1654). The Defensio contra Morum (1655) was a 
savage onslaught on one who, he believed, had 
slandered himself. His last purely political 
pamphlet, the Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth (March 1660), was published 
on the eve of the Restoration. 

That conception of the Church’s influence and 
authority as purely spiritual which is evident in 
Milton’s first sketch of an ideal Presbyterianism, 
and had been intensified by his rupture with the 
Presbyterians, led him to disapprove of Cromw^ell’s 
attempt to combine religious endowment with a 
wide though still limited toleration ; and his own 
I>osition was expounded in the Defensio Secunda 
(in the middle of a eulogy of the Protector and 
his associates) and, after Cromwell’s death, in 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases 
(Feb.-March 1659). When the Rump superseded 
Richard Cromwell and the question of tithes was 
raised, Milton published his Considerations touch- 
ing the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church (Aug. 1669), a bitter onslaught on the 
clergy, Presbyterian or Independent, who claimed 
tithes or fees instead of trusting to the * benevol- 
ence and free gTatitude ’ of their flocks. Milton’s 
last religious works were the short pamphlet Of 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, and what best 
Means may be used against the Gi'owth of Popery 
(1673) and the body of divinity De Doctrina Christi- 
ana, on which he had been Ibusy for many years, 
but which was not printed till 1826. 

Throughout the rule of the Commonwealth 
Milton’s life had been the twofold one of a private 
student and tutor (to children living in or coming 
to his house) and of a servant of the State as Latin 
secretary to the Council of State (1649-59). The 
incidents of his private life are few. In 1653 his 
-wife died, and in 1656 he mazried Catharine 
Woodcock, whose early death in 1658 is referred 
to in the most touching of his sonnets. His 
. m&vxia^e. with Elizabeth Minsliull in 1663 was a 
convenient arrangement. 

During all these years Miltdn had written very 
little poetry. From 1640 to 1642 his mind had 
been full of his great projected work, and the 
commonplace-book preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the steady trend of his thoughts 
towards a drama on the subject of the Fall. Two 
sketches of the drama are set down, and his nephew* ' 
Edward Phillips, reports that the speech of Satan 
at the opening of the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
is part of the original scheme. The interest of con- 
troversy and the shock of his unhappy marriage 
interrupted the work and it was not resumed till 
1658. In the interval tlie only English poems which 
Milton wrote were some sonnets on public events 
or persons and private incidents in the dignified 
manner of his Italian predecessors in similar poems, 
and in Italian forni, for even the device of running 
the sense on from octave to sestet (which has been 
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thought a device peculiar to himself) had been 
practised by Italian poets known to Milton. In 
1658 Paradise Lost was resumed in epic, not dra- 
matic, form ; was composed to dictation, corrected, 
and completed by 1665 ; and published in 1667. 
It was followed in 1670 by Paradise Eeqained, an 
epic on * the brief model ’ of the book or Job, and 
Salmon Agonistes^ Milton’s sole experiment in 
those ‘dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign.’ 

2 . Thought and works. — Of Milton’s early 
poems no more need be said here. Apart from 
their rare poetic beauty they bear delightful wit- 
ness to the delicate purity and profound piety of 
the poet’s childhood ana youtn, combining’ in 
an etfect of unique and too transitory loveliness 
literary and classical culture with the finer spirit 
of a ruritanism which w^as not yet heated and 
hardened by the fires of religious and political 
controversy. The purpose of the present article is 
to outline the creed of Milton as it took shape in 
the years of storm and stress which followed his 
return to England and to consider the reflexion of 
this creed, and the temper -which it at once ex- 
pressed and intensified, in his longer poems. 

In his earliest pamphlets Milton ranges himself 
on the side of the Presbyterian reformers of the 
Anglican Church, The Scriptures are the sole 
authority for the right government of the Church, 
which is not a matter that has been left to human 
discretion and experience to devise. God, who 
shaped to its minutest detail the government and 
worship of the Jewish temple, ‘should he not 
rather now by his own prescribed discipline have 
cast his line and level upon the soul of man which 
is his rational temple, and, by the divine square 
and compass thereof, form and regenerate in us 
the lovely shapes of virtues and graces, the sooner 
to edify and accomplish that immortal stature of 
Christ’s body which is his church, in all her 
glorious lineaments and proportions ? ’ (Beacon of 
Churoh Government^ i. 2). But the NT recognizes 
only two orders, bishops or presbyters (they are 
the same thing) and deacons — so Paul writes to 
Timothy (‘not once naming any other order in the 
Church ’). Prelacy is an addition of man’s devising 
and ambition (‘Lucifer . . . was the first prelate 
angel’) opposed to ‘the reason and end of the 
gospel ’ (io, i. 3ft‘.). 

But, when Milton came to state the respect in 
which Episcopal jurisdiction opposes the reason 
and end of the gospel, he parted company at once 
(how far consciously it is hard to say) with his 
Scottish and English sympathizers, and with the 
actual practice of dominant Presbyterianism. For 
his objection to Episcopal jurisdiction is the, for 
Milton, fundamental principle ‘ that jurisdictive 
power in the Church there ought to be none at 
all.’ His objection is to the archidiaconal courts 
with their penalties and fines, and the Star 
Chamber. Over the outward man, person, and 
property, authority beloiigs to the State, which is 
not concerned with inner motives but with ‘the out- 
ward peace and welfare of the commonwealth, and 
civil happiness in life ’ [ib, ii. 3). The authority of 
the Church is over the inward and spiritual man, 
and her sole weapons are instruction, admonition, 
reproof, and, finally, excommunication, the last 
to be so used as always to keep open the door of 
reconciliation to repentance. The motive to which 
the Church appeals is not terror, but shame, ‘ the 
reverence and due esteem ’ in which a man holds 
hmself ‘ both for the dignity of God’s image upon 
him and for the price of his redemption which, 
he thinks, is visibly marked upon his forehead,’ 
making him account ‘ himself a fit person to do 
the noblest and godliest deeds, and much better 
worth than to deject and defile, with such a debase- 


ment, and such a pollution as sin is, himself so 
highly ransomed and ennobled to a new friendship 
and filial relation with God ’ {ih.). Such a concep- 
tion of Christian conduct as springing from a 
man’s sense of Ms own worth, a worth conferred 
by God from the beginning and renewed by redemp- 
tion, is as characteristic of Milton, nurtured on the 
Bible but nurtured also upon the classics, as it is 
alien to tlie general trend of Protestant thought in 
Milton’s England, which laid more stress on man’s 
worthlessness than on his worth, and appealed less 
to shame as a motive than to fear of death and the 
judgment to come. Bunyan and Milton are sepa- 
rated by a -svide gulf ; and the noble temper of 
Milton’s early lines On Time shows as little of 
Ronsard’s or Shakespeare’s regretful sense of 
the ravages of ‘Time’s fell hand’ as of such a 
preacher as Donne’s awed apprehension of the 
terror and the ecstasy of the Christian’s death. 
And the idea of a Church wdiose authority is purely 
spiritual is even more remote from the thought 
anc^ractice of Presbyterianism in power whether 
in Greneva, Holland, or Scotland. It was not to 
promote general toleration that the Scottish 
Presbyterians signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, 

Milton was quickly made aware of the interval 
that separated him from the Presbyterians by the 
publication of his pamphlets on divorce. The 
opposition which they excited seems to have taken 
him by surprise, but the anger which followed 
was intense and coloured all his subsequent 
thought. Repelled by Protestant orthodoxy — 
though he maintained strenuously that some of 
the greatest Protestant divines were on his side — 
he was driven to reconsider the whole question of 
orthodoxy ; and he set out, with all the confidence 
of Satan voya^ng across the ‘wild abyss’ of 
chaos, to articulate a creed for himself in tne dog- 
matic manner of Trent and Westminster. The 
record of this progress is to be found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets, the elaborate De Doetrina 
Christiana^ and, finally, in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Begained, 

Two principles control all Milton’s findings. 
The first is that the ultimate arbiter of every ques- 
tion is the individual reason and conscience ‘ than 
which God only is greater/ The mind of each 
man is absolutely free to try all things and hold 
fast by his own conclusions uncon troll^ by State 
or Church. This liberty is ‘the fundamental 
privilege of the Gospel, the new birthright of every 
true believer, Christianliberty ’ (A Treatise of Civil 
Power, etc., also De Doetrina Christiana, Dedi- 
catory Epistle). No one could assert more abso- 
lutely the fundamental principle of the Renaissance 
— ^the emancipation of the individual ; and Milton 
approaches the solution of each question in the 
spirit of the later age of reason, with this difference 
that he accexits as a fundamental experience not to 
be reasoned upon— more than one can reason upon 
the fact of an external world— the Christian con- 
sciousness of sin and of redemption and regenera- 
tion-through Christ as set forth in the Scriptures. 
This” directs us to the second of the principles on 
which Milton’s conclusions rest. The final som-ce 
of all saving religious knowledge is the Bible. It 
is on this that the emancipated mind must exercise 
itself, from this its conclusions must be drawn. 
Milton’s method, therefore, in discussing every 

S ion which he takes up, from the divinity of 
t to the liberty of the press, is twofold when 
the subject admits of both lines of argument: 
firstly, what does reason declare ?— and Milton is as 
confident of the competence of a priori reasoning 
oil political and social questions as any later theorist 
of revolution ; secondly, what has Scripture de- 
clared, to what conclusion does it lead us when 
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different passages are duly compared and when all 
are interpreted in the light of the Christian law of 
charity, in the spirit of the words ‘the sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbatli ’ ? 
The one consideration to which Jfilton never con- 
descends is expedience, the ditficulties and the 
practical means of obviating these revealed by ex- 
perience ; he has none of Burke’s reverence for 
‘prudence constituted as the god of this lower 
world.’ 

Milton’s polemical pamphlets are, accordingly, 
a bewildering blend of ideal reasonino-s, high 
a priori principles set forth in glowing and 
harmonious but elaborately Latinized periods; a 
pedantic, at times captious and wrong-headed, 
citation and cross-examination of Biblical texts ; 
truculent polemic, condescending not infrequently i 
to coarse personal abuse; and withal a general 
absence of the mellower wisdom that proceeds 
from experience and charity. There is much to 
inspire and delight in these pages burning with 
fires that are perhaps not yet Stogether extinct 
but in general have died down ; there is little 
to interest the statesman. If Milton’s pani- 
hlets yet live, it is as eloquent statements of 
igh and abstract ideals, to ignore which alto- 
gether is to reduce political expedience to sheer 
opportunism. 

The divorce pamphlets have nothing to say upon 
the difficult problems of children and the mutual 
relations of the family and the State. They com- 
bine elevated reflexions on the ideal significance 
of marriage as a spiritual rather than a carnal 
union (regarded sol^y from the point of view of 
the man) with a tedious, passionate, wrong-headed i 
attempt to reconcile Christ’s prohibition of divorce ! 
‘but for adultery’ with Moses’ permission. God | 
cannot have at any time permitted sin. The later j 
command cannot have been intended, therefore, 
to annul the earlier, but merely to cheek certain 
prevalent abuses. Milton was not without appre- 
hension of the fact of moral and religious progress. 
He went beyond the English Protestantism of his 
day in asserting that imder the new dispensation 
the Mosaic moral as well as ceremonial law had 
been abolished. But the new law was, he main- 
tained, a law of liberty, of greater responsibility 
because of greater freedom. Such a rigid law of 
marriage as the Churches asserted was a curtail- 
ment of the liberty which even the Law had 
granted, a fresh enslavement of the spirit to the 
letter. Looking at the question exclusively from 
the man’s point of view, he advanced to an asser- 
tion oI divorce as the private concern of the indi- 
vidual and to a defence of polygamy (De Doctr, 
Christ, i. 10). 

The Areopagitica was an overflow from the 
divorce controversy, and is a magnificent a priori 
vindication of freedom of thought and speech 
as the fundamental condition of the successful 
quest of truth. The practical difficulties which 
have beset the attempt to find a solution, other 
than a compromise varying in different countries, 
lay outside Milton’s ken ; nor could he foresee all 
the evils that have attended the freedom aUowed 
to a Chauvinist or a commercial press to deceive 
and to pervert. 

The same lofty but a priori idealism combined 
with exposition of texts and interchange of person- 
alities characterizes the pamphlets, Latin and 
English, written to vindicate the execution of 
Charles l., and those on, what became his 
favourite themes, an unendowed clergy and a 
universal toleration of all religious bodies, the 
Roman Catholic Church alone excluded. Of the 
original and inalienable rights of subjects and the 
duties and responsibilities of kings Milton writes 
with all the passion of a mind nurtured upon 


classical republicanism and OT history, and heated 
by the fires of civil war : 

* There can be slain 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked kinff ' 

(Seneca, Here. Fur. 992, tr. in The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates). 

The doctrine of the civil contract is buttressed by 
precedents from the turbulent annals of Israel, 
the early history of the Britons, the rebellions in 
Scotland and Holland. Of the real difficulties of 
the problem, as Hobbes saw them, of the fact 
that somewhere in every society there is and must 
be an authority against which no rights can be 
pleaded, Milton shows no suspicion. He was at 
work recasting with the utmost confidence the 
government of England at the moment of the 
Restoration. His sympathies were aristocratic : 
the best should rule. Of the difficulty of securing 
this he knows nothing. Hooker’s claim for a 
divine sanction attaching to usage and expedience 
is spurned by Milton’s contempt for tradition, 
confidence in a priori reasoning, and conception of 
the Bible as the sole oracle of God, of authority in 
all fields of thought and experience. His Latin 
orations and English paniplilets on the issue be- 
tween parliament and king made no enduring contri- 
bution to the political thought of the 17t]i century. 

Milton’s denunciation of an endowed clergy—a 
subject on which he found himself at variance 
with his hero Cromwell — and his claim for com- 
plete tolerance of all religious differences of 
opinion were the natural outcome of that concep- 
tion of the purely spiritual character of ecclesi- 
astical authority with which he set out, of his 
growing dislike of the Presbyterian cleiOT and 
their claim to usurp the privileges and intolerance 
of their Anglican predecessors, and of the purely 
individualistic character of his philosophical 
Christianity. From rejecting ecclesiastical discip- 
line and authority Milton was driven onward by a 
ruthless logic to the denial that any regard is due, 
in religion or ethics, to the collective consciousness 
of Church or society. Yet without such collective 
consciousness, however imperfectly developed, is 
either religion or morality possible ? For Milton 
every man is his own Church ; his creed the pro- 
duct of his own study of the inspired text. The 
true heretics are those who follow a Church against 
their conscience and their convictions based on 
Scripture, Congregations of like-minded men, 
meeting to wor3iip together, Milton seems to 
assume there will always be ; but for the service 
of a clergy, except to teach the young and to 
exhort the careless, there is no need. 

* If men be not all ttieir life-time under a teacher to learn 
logic, natural philosophy, ethics or mathematics, which are more 
difficult— certainly it is not necessary to the attainment of 
Christian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpited divine ‘ {The likeliest Means to retnove 
Hirelings). 

Let there be a voluntary, simple, itinerant clergy 
living by the labour of their hands and the free- 
will offerings of the richer congregations. 

This conception of Christian doctrine as some- 
thing as definable and demonstrable as mathe- 
matics (but easier of comprehension) is crucial for 
a right apprehension of what Milton was in 
quest of throughout these years of theological 
political polemic— that justification of God!s w^s 
to men which was to be the theme of his great 
)oem. For a study of that thought as finally articu- 
ated we must go to the JDoctrina, Christmna. 
‘ Joannes Milton Anglus Universis Chnsti Ecclesiis 
Necnou Omnibus Fidem Christianam Ubicunque 
Gentium Profitentibus ’ are the dedicatory words 
of the MS in which was set down the creed of the 
Church of John Milton, the final result of his resolve 
to have done with traditions and definitions, coun- 
cils and assemblies, and to formulate for himself, 
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from a study of tlie text of Scripture, a complete 
and articulate body of divinity and morality. 

The creed so formulated is, as might have been 
anticipated, at variance in essential respects with 
the creed both of orthodox Protestantism and of 
historical Christianity. Milton’s faith might be 
described as Protestant Christianity accommodated 
to the spirit of the classical Renaissance, for the 
points on which Milton stands most resolutely 
aloof from orthodox Calvinist Protestantism are 
just those in which the latter seemed to com- 
promise the dimity and liberty of the human 
mind which the Renaissance had re-asserted. 

In this respect Milton’s Arianism, though the 
most startling, is not the most important of the 
dogmas which he formulates. Yet it reflects the 
poet’s temperament, and is in harmony with the 
religious tone of the two epics. The doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ regarded on its psychological 
side^ is the expression of the transcendent worth 
ascribed by the Christian consciousness to the 
personality and life of Jesus ; it is the intellectual 
expression of a passionate devotion. Milton’s 
reverence for the ‘author and finisher’ of the 
Christian faith is sincere and profound, but it is 
nob animated with the ardent name of love which 
throbs in Dante’s Dwma Commedia or Buinran’s 
Pilgrim^s Progress or Thomas h Kempis’ Muska 
Ecclesiastical or many others of the great distinc- 
tively Christian works of feeling and imagination. 
A high and austere monotheism is of the innermost 
texture of Milton’s soul. 

The same high, not to say proud, soul is revealed 
in Milton’s refusal to accept the Calviaist doctrine 
of predestination and the complete corruption of 
man’s soul after the Fall — his refusal to sacrifice 
the reality of human freedom, the intrinsic worth 
of human nature. Predestination, he declares, 
extends to election only, not to reprobation. It 
did not determine man’s fall, hut the means of his 
redemption, since God foresaw that of his own 
free will man would fall j 

♦ For loan will hearben to his glozdng lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command, 

Sole pledge of his obedience : so will fall 
He and Ms faithless progeny. Whose fault ? 

Whose but his own ? Ingrate, he had of mo 
All he could have ; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, tlwugh free to fall’ , 

{Paradise Lost, iiL 03 ff.). 

The redemption purchased by Christ is in the same 
way freely ottered to all, not to an elect, predestined 
number. To all, Gk)d gives grace, * though not in 
equal measure yet sufficient for attaining Imowledge 
of the truth and final salvation ’ : 

: * for I will clear their senses dark 

What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine ej’e not shut ’ {ih. 188 ff.). 
Nor — and here again Milton diverged from 
orthodox Protestantism— is all apprehension of 
and aspiration after good extinguished in man as 
a result of the Fall. The result, indeed, of Adam’s 
sin is not only guilt but spiritual death, which is 
‘the obscuration to a great extent of that right 
reason which enabled man to discern the chief 
good,’ ‘that slavish subjection to sin and the devil 
which constitutes, as it were, the death of the will.’ 
Yet the divine image in man’s soul is not wholly 
extinguished - 

‘This is evident}, not only from the wisdom and holiness of 
many of the heathen, manifested both in words and deeds, but 
also from what is said Gen. ix. 2 the dread of you shail he upon 
wfiw osi of Hie earth, v. 6. whoso sheddeth man^s blood by man 
snail his blood- be shed; for in the itnage of God Tnade He man, 
Th^e vestiges of original excellence are visible, first, in the 
raqerstanding. Ps. mx. 1 the heaoc7i8 declare the glory of God ; 
wmeh could not be if man were incapable of hearing their 
Nor, secondly, is the liberty of the will entirely 
deirtrpyed» (P# Doetr, Christ, i. 12 [Sumner’s tr.]}, 

Man retains sufficient liberty at least to en- 


deavour after righteousness, at‘ least to make him 
responsible for his sins, though its power is so 
small as to afford him no subject for boasting. 

In accordance with the same high regard for the 
will, for conduct as the test of a living religion, 
Milton refuses to accept the orthodox distinction 
of faith and Avorks and the ascn])tion of justifica- 
tion to the former alone. In the text ‘A man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ’ 
(Ro 3^), he insists that stress must be laid on the 
words ‘ of the law.’ 

* For Paul does not say simply that a man is justified without 
works, but without the works of the law ; nor yet by faith 
alone, but “ by faith which worketh by love,” Gal. v. 6. Faith 
has its own works which may be different from the works of 
the law. We are Justified therefore by faith, but by a living 
not a dead faith ; and that faith alone which acts is iicconriVed 
living. James ii. 17. 20. 26 ’ {ib. i. 22). 

The same spirit makes Milton assert more com- 
pletely than the Westminster Confession the 
liberty of the Christian under the new dispensa- 
tion.^ It is not the ceremonial law alone tliat is 
abolished, but the entire Mosaic law, including 
the Decalogue (ib. i. 261), the place of which is 
taken by a higher law ‘ written not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart,’ the law 
of love riven in our Lord’s words, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, ana with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lk 10^). In 
the Decalogue is included the Fourth Command- 
ment {ib, i. 10, ii 7), on which English Puritanism 
laid so much stress. In his first pamphlet Milton 
had joined in the general condemnation of the Book 
of Sports and its instigation to ‘gaming, jigging, 
wassailing and mixed dancing ’ on ‘ that day vdiich 
God’s law, and even our reason, hath consecrated.’ 
But in The likeliest Means to remove Hirelings, 
‘the seventh day is not moral, but a convenient 
recourse of worship in fit season, whether seventh 
or other number.’ Our rigid observance is an un- 
necessary cause of separation from the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent, The argument (e.y., 
of the Westminster Confession) that the Jewish 
law of the Sabbath had been transferred intact to 
the first day of the week is invalid (Pe Doetr, 
Christ, ii. 7). 

* Under the gospel no one day is appointed for <fivihe worship, 
in preference to another, except such as the church inay; set 
apart of its own authority for the voluntary assembling of Its 
members, wherein, relinquishing all worldly affairs, we may 
dedicate ourselves wholly to religious services as far as is 
consistent with the duties of charity’ {ib.). 

Such are some of the most important divergences 
of Milton’s creed from the creed of the Protestant 
Churches around him. Of this creed Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Begained are the poetical 
setting forth. Like the Divina Commedia, the 
Paradise Lost is not primarily an epic, but a 
didactic exposition of a theological creed ; and, as 
all the details of Dante’s creed may be discovered 
in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, so Milton’s 
conception of God, of Christ, and of the angels and 
devils is that which he has set down more drily 
in the De Doctrina ; and the purpose which Milton 
declares he has in view — 

* To justify the wasrs of God to men 
is theologically conceived. His poem is not an at- 
tempt to reconcile the heart and the imaginabibn to 
truths already accepted. It is a restatement in 
poetic form of these doctrines in such a way as will 
finally justify God and indict man. ‘ Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, 0 man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest ’ (Ro 2^), 

Looked at steadily from this point of view, it 
cannot justly he said that Pa/radise Lost will bear 
comparison with the Divina Commedia or the De 
Natura of Lucretius. Take away from either of 
these poems the high purpose that shines tlirough 
them, and half their beauty is gone. It in its 
symbolic, mystic character that gives sublimity to 
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every detail of Banters heaven and hell. Few to- 
day read Paradise Lost with any desire to discover 
Milton’s creed, or, if they do, will accept with any 
conviction, any such willing suspension of criticism 
as it is the function of poetry to beget, his justifi- 
cation of God’s way to men, thfe stern and harsh 
rendering of Paul’s *as in Adam all died,’ The 
time is past in which Milton’s poem was read 
almost as if it were the Bible itself, the poetic 
presentation of those momentous events as if they 
actually occurred, to judge of the justice or in- 
justice of which was forbidden. Now we can see 
that the epic form and the spiritual intention of 
the poem are not capable of being harmonized. 
The poem is held together from the first line to 
the last by the miracle of Milton’s style — a veritable 
^ cloth of gold’ encrusted with all the barbaiic 
spoil of his multifarious learnin^and by the 
miracle of his verse harmonies. But, when we 
look beneath this dazzling surface, we see that the 
unity is not so complete as we imagined, that a 
magnificent epic story is troubled and rendered 
abortive by the cramping theological purpose. All 
that is greatest in Paradise Lost is the product of 
Milton’s creative, mythopoeic faculty working as 
freely on the scanty material of Biblical record 
and ecclesiastical tradition as did Homer or any 
primitive poet when shaping and embroidering 
popular myths. But the result has nothing in it 
that is essentially Christian. The splendid scenes 
of the opening books — Satan and his companions 
debating in hdl, Satan voyaging through chaos or 
descending through the heavenly bodies in the first 
freshness of their creation, the scenes in Eden, the 
wars in heaven — these might be fragments from 
the primitive myths of some forgotten religion, 
and perhaps nowadays we should read them with 
greater and less troubled interest if we might do 
so without the necessity of a reference to our own 
religious traditions and feelings, without having to 
ask ourselves * Is this our God ^ Is this the Second 
Person of the Trinity ? ’ For, as Milton approaches 
his proper theme, in the theological disquisition in 
heaven, in the story of the Temptation and what 
follows, we cannot out feel, despite frequent beau- 
ties, a steady subsidence of the creative power of 
the opening ; the didactic displaces the epic poem. 
The magnificent promise of the opening books 
seems to be unfulfilled. The great characters there 
brought upon the stage achieve nothing. Even 
the Satan of the Temptation strikes us as not quite 
the Satan of the first and second books, of whose 
dauntless, passionate soul we should have expected 
some action larger, more magnificent, than this 
rather over-elaborately treated temptation of a not 
too wise woman. The simple Bible story will not 
adapt itself to the classical epic treatment. The 
large, creative movement of the earlier- episodes 
is lost as the poet feels himself confined by the 
original story and the didactic puipose. 

The harmonizing of story and didactic is better 
achieved in Paradise Begained^ Milton’s epic on the 
‘ brief model ’ of the book of Job j but it is sp because 
the didactic and argumentative strain is, as in Job, 
dominant throughout. The poem is a finely wrought 
presentation of Milton’s ideal Christian virtues, 
obedience, temperance, and the scorn of worldly 
glory. But, beautiful poem as it is, austere in 
spirit and chaste yet rich in texture, there is none 
or the wonderful creative power of the great epi- 
sodes and characters in the longer poem ; and its 
austerity of tone marks its limits as a religious 
poem, for obed.'cnce, temperance, and unworldliness 
are Christian virtues only as they flow from or 
lead to charity, and but little of the radiance of 
Christian love illumines and warms this severe 
and stately poem. 

The passion which sleeps under Milton’s austerest 


lines flowed forth like a flood of lava in the work 
which closed his career. Samson Agonistes has the 
rare interest and beauty of the personal passages 
in Lycidas and Paradise Lost. Unfettered by 
Scriptural details or didactic purpose, Milton pours 
into the artificial mould of classical tragedy all the 
passionate feeling with which he reviewed the 
course of his own life and the history of the cause 
with which he had identified himself so whole- 
heartedly. The never-closed wound of his first 
marriage, the loss of his sight, the defeat of the 
high hopes which he had conceived for his country 
as a chosen people, a Kingdom of God on earth, the 
triumph of the hated prelates and the despised 
‘sons 

Of Belial flown with insolence and wine 
all found utterance in the severely moulded lines 
and choruses of this tragedy, not a lament, as 
Treitschke called it, but the last utterance of 
Milton’s indomitable will, that unshakable self- 
confidence -sviiich he called faith in God— a fitting 
close to the career of the loftiest soul among 
English poets : 

‘ Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish’d 

A life heroic ’ (Samson AgmiateSy 1709 ff.)* 

Of Milton’s supreme greatness as a poet there 
is no question. In sustained loftiness of soul, 
elaborate magnificence of language, and mastery 
of varied cadences he has no superior. His works 
have become the touchstone of poetic taste, for, 
unless a reader has an ear and taste for the technique 
and music of poetry, he may not find much to 
attract him in Milton ; if he does, he will find end- 
less delight. To the question whether he is also 
to be considered a great Christian poet a more 
modified answer must be given, A study of his 
articulated creed bears out the impression com- 
municated by his poetry that Milton’s was not an 
anima naturaliter Christiana, His was rather 
the soul of an ancient Stoic, blended wdth that of 
a Jewish prophet, which had accepted with con- 
viction the Christian doctrine of sin and redemp- 
tion. The spirit of his poetry wants two of the 
most distinctively Christian notes— humility and 
love. Milton’s soul was as proud as Banters j he 
was less conscious of the failing {Purg. xiii. 186 ff.). 
It is the absence in all his poetry of the note of 
passionate self-surrender to the love of Christ that 
separates him, not only from Bante, but from a 
Puritan like Bunyan, an Anglican Uke Herbert, 
a Roman like Crashaw and Vondel, among his 
contemporaries. It was on another side that 
Christianity claimed Milton. His work begins 
and ends in the idea of liberty and its correlative 
duty, human freedom and the responsibility that 
it carries with it of living 

* As ever in the gmt Taskmaster’s eye.* 

God is, for Milton, indeed the great Taskmaster, 
but he rejoiefes in the tasks ; * the victories of the 
conscience are gained by the commanding charm 
which ail the severe and restrictive virtues have 
for him ’ (Emerson, in North Amer. Bevuwt xlvii. 
[1838] 65) ; for Milton freedom is obedience in the 
highest and hardest tasks. To restore this freedom 
is the great service of Christianity, the fruit of 
Christ’s perfect obedience and the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit. Christianity alone is 
perfect liberty, a liberty that no human authorit^f, 
Church or State, may limit. Milton, with all his 
defects, is an ethical and rehgious poet because of 
the conviction which his poetry imparts that, in 
the words of a recent French writer, 

* God is for Milton the all in all of life. There is no more 
terrible evil than sin which separate ns from God ; there is no 
more sublime mystery than the Redemption which reconciles us 
to God’ (P. Obauvet, La Beligion de MiUm^ Paris, 1909, p. 241). 

All his acts and writings were inspired by his 
desire that the Kingdom of God might come on 
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earth, be it that his conception of that Kingdom 
was in some way maimed and incomplete, that it 
was not always given him to distinguish between 
his own will and God’s ; 

*0, may we soon again renew tliat song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To His celestial consort us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light 1 ' 

(At a Solemn MueiOt 26 ff.)* 

Lepbraturb. •— i. Editions, — Edd. of Milton's poems are 
numerous, but a really good annotated ed. has yet to be made. 
T. Newton’s ed. (London, 1749-62) is still valuable because of 
its collection of classical sources. Of later edd. mention may 
be made of D. Masson’s (London, 1874) and W. Aldis Wright’s 
(Cambridge, 1903). Collected edd. of the prose works are J. 
Toland’s (Amsterdam, 1698), T. Birch’s (London, 1738, 1768), 
and J. A. St. John’s (Bohn’s Libraries, 1886). Some of the 
pamphlets— e.j/., have been edited separately. 

ii. CRITICISM,— The criticism of Milton begins with Dryden’s 
epigram and includes J. Addison, The Spectator, Dec. 1711- 
May 1712; S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, London, 1778-81; 
S. T. Coleridge, Literary Remains, do. 1836-39, Seven 
Lectures, do. 1860 ; T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical 
Essays, do. 1854 (the essays on ‘Milton’ appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, 1826, on the occasion of the publication by 
C. R. Sumner of the newly-discovered De Doctrina Christiana, 
Cambridge, 1825) ; R. W. Emerson, ‘ Milton,' North. Amer. Rev 
xl\di, [1^] 66 fP. ; W. S. Landor, Imaginary Conversations, 
London, 1846 ; T. De Qulncey, Collected Works, do. 1863, 
vols, vi., X. ; E, H. A. Scherer, Etudes critiques de litterature, 
Paris, 1876; H. von Treitschke, Eistorische tmd politische 
Avfs&tze^, Leip%, 1865; J. R. Lowell, Among my Books, 
Boston, 1876; Matthew Arnold, Miocm Essays, do. 1879, 
Essays in Criticism, 2nd ser., do. 1888; Mark Pattison, 
Milton (English Men of Letters), London, 1879 ; T. H. Ward, 
English Poets, do. 1880 ; E. Dowden, Transcripts and Studies, 
do. 1888 ; R. Garnett, Life of John Milton, do. 1890 ; W. 
Raleigh, MUton, do. 1900. H. J. C. GrIERSON. 

MIMAiJISA . — Mlmamsd in Sanskrit signifies 
* investigation,’ * explanation. ’ The word is usually 
employed as the title of one of the six systems of 
philosophy recognized as orthodox by the Brah- 
mans. Tne Mimamsa system is most closely re- 
lated to the Vedanta (see art. Vedanta) ; for 
in them both the subjects of ancient Indian specu- 
lation which meet us in the Brahmanas and 
U^ni§ads are methodically developed. 

The two systems form a connected whole in the 
sense that the MimSihsa comprises the ritualistic 
doctrine of works, the Ved^ta the doctrine .of 
salvation by knowledge. Each, while limited to 
its own sphere, makes reference also to the other, 
so that it is impossible to doubt that they received 
a literary form at the same time. It is due chiefly 
to^ this close connexion with the Vedanta doc- 
trine, and in the second place probably to the form 
into- which it has been cast, that the Mimamsa 
has found a place in India among the philosophi- 
cal systems ; for with philosophy its particular 
subject-matter has nothing to do. 

Mimariisa as a name of the ritualistic system is 
an abbreviation of Purva- or Karma-mimdmsd, 
‘ first explanation,’ or ‘ explanation of the function 
of work.^ These names are explained by the con- 
nexion of the system with the Vedanta, which on 
its side is termed Uttara- or Brahma-mlmdmsd, 
‘ second explanation ’ or * explanation of the AU- 
Soul,’ also Sdrlraka-mlmamsd, ‘explanation of 
the incarnation’ (of Brahma). The oldest and 
most important text-book of the Mimamsa is the 
Mlrtmmsadariana of Jaimini. H. Jacobi places 
the compsition of this work (and the contemporary 
completion of the Vedanta- or Brahma-sutras) be- 
tween c.^ A.D. 200 and 450 {JAOS xxxi [1911] 1 ff.). 

The aim of the Mimamsa is to give rules for the 
correct interpretation of those Vedic texts whose 
subject is the Brahmanical ritual. Since these 
texts contain in great parts an imperfect and 
obscure description of the ceremonies, and, besides, 
are interspersed at every step with speculations 
on the mystical meaning of the separate acts and 
implements, the assistance of rules was, in fact, 
absdlately necessary for the sacrificer, who be- 
lieved that he had to dread the most serious con- 


sequences from the least mistake in ceremonial 
observance. The Mimamsa offers a solution of all 
doubts which might present themselves with 
regard to the details of the sacrifice, and also 
professes to remove the discrepancies which are 
actually found inf the Vedic texts. These last, 
however, according to the view of the Mimamsa, 
are in every instance only apparent. The system, 
moreover, discusses at the same time the rewards 
which are ofiered for the correct performance of 
the sacrifice; so that the Mimamsa is a com- 
pendium of the special theology of the Brahmans. 

The Mimamsa does not recognize the existence 
of God. Nevertheless this fact interferes as 
little here as in the Safikhya and the other 
systems with belief in the supernatural beings of 
the popular Indian faith. If we ask on what 
authority the instruction given with regard to the 
sacrifice and its consequences rests, the Mimfimsa 
answers that the Veda needs no authority, but is 
eternal and uncreated ; and that its revelation 
concerns only things existing from eternity, and 
self-evident. This conviction is in India main- 
tained with remarkable tenacity, and is strangely 
opposed to the entirely personal wishes, for the 
most part quite worldly, which were continually 
presented to the gods by the authors of the ancient 
Vedic hymns. In reality the teachers of the 
Mlmamsfi. associate the word V^da less with these 
ancient hymns than with the ritualistic texts of 
the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 
individuality of the authors is not so prominent. 

It has been already remarked that the form in 
which the Mimariisa is presented may have con- 
tributed towards its being regarded, in spite of its 
essentially unphilosophical character, as a system 
on a level with the other five systems of Indian 
philosophy. For the contents of the Veda are 
here classified under definite categories, and every 
subject of investigation is explained according to 
a method which represents already a high degree 
of logical skill in arrangement. Tins methodical 
and established scheme, which the other schools 
also adopt as their standard, contains the following 
five divisions; (1) the proposition, (2) the doubt 
as to its correctness, (3) the erroneous method of 
treating the question, (4) the refutation of the 
erroneous method by the true argument, (6) the 
result of the investigation. Occasionally also, for 
the purpose of establishing the special doctrines of 
the mimariisa, questions of philosophical import 
are discussed. This is true especially of the pro- 
position that sounds and therefore words are 
eternal, and likewise the connexion of words with 
their meaning. On the basis of this theory the 
Mimariisa teaches that the relation of word and 
meaning is not dependent on general agreement, 
but that the meaning is naturally inherent in the 
word. The Mimariisa was compelled to propound 
this theory in order to protect the Veda from the 
suspicion of fallibility which attaches to all human 
works. If the Veda were to be regarded not as a 
collection of books composed or inspired, but as 
something uncreated, existing independently from 
! eteraity, then the connexion of the words of which 
; the Veda is composed, with their meaning, could 
j not be the result of human activity ; but the 
words, and in the last resort the sounds that form 
the words, must have existed from aU eternity — 
a view which could have held sway only witnin 
the narrow horizon of a school to which one lan- 
guage alone was known. 

ed. MaheSacbandra Nyaya- 
ratna, Calcutta, 1873-89; Arthasahgraha, ed. G. Thibaut, 
Benares, 1882, Introductory Remarks ; A. Barth, Religions of 
India^, London, 1891 ; F. Max Muller, Sioi Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, do. 1899, ch. v. ; Sarva-darSana-saiigraha, tr. 
E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 2nd ed., do. 1894, ch. xii. 

R. Garbe. 
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MIN^ANS. — See Aeabs (Ancient), Sab- to music, but who also considers the person of the 
.^ANS. artist, the relation of the music to the programme, 

the name of the composer, or the place of this ex- 
MIND.—Questions of empirical psychology and perience in his own life, has in his Knowledge that 
of the relations between body ana mind are dis- which is more than the immediate hearing of the 
cussed in other articles (see !8oDy, Body and music. 

Mind, Brain and Mind). The present article * Knowledge about ’ includes, on occasion, mental 
must be limited to a discussion of the metaphysical processes which may vary very widely and which 
theories of mind. Owing to the peculiar position may be mingled with ‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ 
which these problems occupy in philosophy, as well in ways which are far too complex to analyze here, 
as in the study of ethical and religious problems, But * knowledge about ’ is especially opposed to 
it is advisable, first of all, to make explicit some ‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ in one class of cases 
of the epistemological problems which especially which need to be emphasized through the use of a 
confront the student of the nature of mind ; and, special name. We may name that class by calling 
in order to do this, we must, in view of numerous the kind of knowledge involved in it by the name 
traditional complications which beset the theory already used, ‘conceptual knowledge.’ Conceptual 
of the knowledge of mind, open our discussion wdth knowledge is knowledge of universals, of relations, 
some general statements concerning the nature of or of other such ‘ abstract ’ objects. The Socratic- 
problems of knowledge. Platonic theory of knowledge called attention from 

The history of epistemology has been dominated its very beginning to universals and relations, and 
by a well-known contrast between two kinds of consequently made this type of knowledge speci- 
knowledge, namely, perceptual knowledge and ally prominent. 

conc^tual knowledge. This dual contrast seems No doubt, even if one is disposed to cling to this 
insufficient to supply us with a basis for a really merely dual classification of knowledge, one may 
adequate classification of the fundamental types well question whether all knowledge which is not 
of knowledge. It is proposed in the present article merely ‘ knowledge of acquaintance^ is of the gTade 
to base the whole discussion upon a threefold of conceptual knowledge. For there is much 
classification of knowledge. Having begun with ‘knowledge about’ concerning whicli we should 
this threefold classification and briefly illustrated all hesitate to say that it is knowledge of universals. 
it, we shall go on to apply it to the special problems Socrates himself, in his effort to define the know- 
whicli we have to face in dealing with mind. We ledge of universals, met at the start with the fact 
shall then consider in some detail what kinds of that much of our knowledge of universals is con- 
mental facts correspond to the three different kinds fused and inarticulate. But if, for tlie moment, 
of knowledge thus defined. In conclusion, we shall we neglect the intermediate cognitive states in 
deal with some problems of the philosophy of mind which we more or less mingle ‘ knowledge of ac- 
in the light of the previous discussion. quaintance ’ and conceptual Knowledge, or possess 

!• Perception and conception as fundamental conceptual knowledge in imperfect degrees of de- 
cognitive processes. — careful study of the pro- velopment, we may readily admit that this tradi- 
cesses of knowledge, whether these occur in the tional dual classification of cognitive states is suffi- 
work of science or in the efforts of common sense cient to call attention to a distinction which is of 
to obtain knowledge, shows us three, and only the utmost importance, both for empirical science 
three, fundamental processes which are present in and for metaphysics. 

every developed cognitive activity and interwoven While the distinction between perceptual and 
in more or less complicated fashion. Of these two conceptual knowledge is of great importance in 
have been recognized throughout the history of determining the distinction between the deductive 
science and philosophy, and their familiar contrast and the inductive methods in the sciences, the 
has dominated epistemology. The third, although classification of these two modes of cognition does 
familiar and often more or less explicitly mentioned, not of itself suffice to detenhine what constitutes 
wasfirstdistinguished with sharpness, for epistemo- the difference between inductive and deductive 
logical purposes, by the American logician, Charles science. When we have clear and accurate concep- 
Peiroe. We shall speak first of the two well-known tual Icnowledge, we are in general prepared to under- 
types of cognitive process, perception and con- take scientific processes that in the case of fur- 
ception. ther development udll involve deductive methods. 

The name ‘perception’ is used in psycholo^ Thus, in particular, a conceptual knowledge of 
with special reference to the perceptions of the universals leads, in the mathematical sciences, to 
various senses. We are here interested only in the assertion of propositions. Some of these pro- 
the most general characteristics of perception, positions may appear at the outset of a science as 
William James has used, for whafi is here called axioms {q.v.}, ^Vhether accepted as necessarily 
perception, the term ‘ knowledge of acquaintance.’ true or used merely as hypotheses, these proposi- 
He distinguishes ‘knowledge of ; acquaintance’ tions, either alone or in combination, may, and in 
from ‘ knowledge about.’ In the simplest possible the mathematical sciences do, form the starting- 
case one who listens to music has ‘ knowledge of point for a system of rational deductions. The 
acquaintance’ with the music ; the musician who type of knowledge involved in this deductive pro- 
listens in the light of his professional knowledge cess will be, in the main, the conceptual type. In 
has not only ‘ knowledge of acg^uaintance,’ but also what sense and to what degree a ‘knowledge of 
* knowledge about ’ ; he recognizes what changes of acquaintance ’ enters into a process of mathematical 
key take place and what rules of harmony are reasoning we have not here to consider. All 
illustrated. A deaf man who has leained about admit that the sort of knowledge which dominates 
the nature of music through other people, in so far such a deductive process is ‘ abstract,’ is concerned 
as they can tell him about it, but who has never in reaching results which are true about the pro- 
heard music, has no ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ wsitions that themselves form the premisses of the 
but is limited to ‘knowledge about.’ ‘Knowledge deduction. And so our knowledge concerning 
of acquaintance ’ is also sometimes called ‘ immedi- numbers, the operations of a mathematical science, 
ate knowledge.’ In the actual cognitive process of and similar cases form exceptionally good instances 
the individual human being it never occurs quite of what characterizes conceptual knowledge in its 
alone, since, when we know something perceptu- exact and developed form. , 

ally or by acquaintance, we also always have more In the inductive use of scientific methods we 
or less ‘mediate’ knowledge, i.e., one who listens find a more complicated union of the perceptual 
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and the conceptual types of knowledge. When a 
hypothesis, such as Newton’s formula for gravita- 
tion, or Galileo’s hypothesis concerning the laws 
of falling bodies, is stated, the type of know- 
ledge involved in formulating and in understanding 
the hypothesis is prevailingly conceptual. When 
the hypothesis is tested by comparing the predic- 
tions based upon it with experience, the test in- 
volves appealing at some point to perceptual know- 
ledge, or ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
processes of experiment used in an inductive 
science might seem to be typical cases of processes 
involving perceptual knowledge. And experiments 
unquestionably do involve such knowledge. But 
an experiment reveals a truth, because it brings 
concepts and percepts into some sort of active 
synthesis. Upon such active synthesis depends 
the process of validation which is used as the basis 
for the delinition of truth used by recent prag- 
matists (see Error and Truth). 

In so far as we insist upon this dual classification 
of fundamental processes of cognition, the ques- 
tions which most come to our notice, regarding 
both knowledge and its objects, concern (1) the 
relative value of these two cognitive processes, and 
(2) the degree to which, in our actual cognitive 
processes, or in ideal cognitive processes (such as 
we may ascribe to beings of some higher order 
than ours), the two can ever be separated. These 
two questions have proved especially momentous 
for the theory both or knowledge and of reality. 

(1) Eegarding the relative value of the two 
fundamental types of cognition, Plato, as is well 
known, held that conceptual knowledge is the 
ideal type, the right result an expression of reason. 
Conceptual knowledge gives truth; perceptual 
knowledge gives illusion or appearance — such is, 
on the whole, the Platonic doctrine. In recent 
discussion the pragmatists— and still more em- 
phatically Bergson— have insisted upon the relative 
supenbrity of the perceptual type of knowledge. 
The familiar expression of this view is the thesis 
of recent pragmatism that conceptual knowledge 
has only a sort 6f ‘ credit value’ ; perceptual know- 
ledge furnishes the ‘ cash of experience * ; concep- 
tions are ‘ bank notes ’ ; perceptions, and perceptions 
only, are ‘cash.’ The statement of Bergson goes 
further, and declares tliat, if we had unlimited 
perceptual knowledge, i>e, ‘ Icnowledge of acquaint- 
ance’^ whose limits and imperfections we had no 
occasion to feel, because it had no limits and 
no imperfections, then conceptions could have no 
poasihle interest for us as cognitive heings. In 
other words, we use concepts, i.e., we seek for a 
knowledge of nniversals, only when our percep- 
tions in some way fail us. Conceptual knowledge 
is in its very essence a substitute for failing per- 
ceptual knowledge. The opposition between Plato 
and Bergson regarding this estimate of the relative 
significance and truthfulness of the two kinds of 
cognitive processes is thus characteristic of the 
contrast which is here in question. Of course all 
the philosophers admit that, in practice, our know- 
ledge makes use of, and from moment to moment 
consists in, a union which involves both conceptual 
and perceptual processes. 

(2) On the question whether the two foregoing 
types of knowledge, however closely linked in our 
normal human experience, can, at least in ideal, 
be separated — ^.c., whether a knowledge by ‘pure 
reason ’ is possible on the one hand, or a know- 
ledge of ‘pure experience’ is ever attainable on 
the other hand— the historical difterences of opinion 
are closely related to well-known metaphysical 
controversies. Eor Plato, as (in another age, and 
in a largely dilFerent metaphysical context) for 
Spinoza, it is at least in ideal possible for philosophy, 
or for the individual philosopher, to attain a purely 


intellectual insight into the realm of ‘ ideas ’ or 
into the nature of the ‘substance.’ For various 
forms of mysticism, as well as for theories such as 
the one set forth in the Kritik cUr reinen Erfahr- 
ung (Leipzig, 1888-90) of R. H. L. Avenarius, 
a mental transfoi^nation may be brought about 
through a process which involves either a practical 
or a scientific correction and gradual suppression 
of erroneous intellectual illusion ; and, at the limit 
of this process, reality becomes immediately and 
perceptually known, without confusion through 
abstractions. 

The ‘radical empiricism’ of James’s later essays 
makes use of a theory of knowledge which attempts, 
as far as possible, to report, apart from conceptual 
constructions, the data of pure experience. 

2 . Interpretation through comparison of ideas 
as a third fundamental cognitive process* — It is 
an extraordinary example of a failure to reflect in 
a thoroughgoing way upon the process of know- 
ledge that until recently the third type of cognitive 
process to which we must next refer has been 
neglected, although every one is constantly engaged 
in using and in exemplifying it. 

When a man understands a spoken or written 
word or sentence, what he perceives is some sign, 
or expression of an idea or meaning, which in 
general belongs to the mind of some fellow-man. 
When this sign or expression is understood by the 
one who hears or who reads, what is made present 
to the consciousness of the reader or hearer may 
be any combination of perceptual or conceptual 
knowledge that chances to be in question. But, if 
any one cries ‘ Fire I the sort of knowledge which 
takes place in my mind when I hear and under- 
stand this cry essentially depends upon this fact : 
I regard my fellow’s cry as a sign or expression of 
the fact either that he himself sees a tire or that 
he believes that there is a fire, or that, at the very 
least, he intends me to understand him as assert- 
ing that there is a fire, or as taking an interest of 
his own in what he calls a fire. Thus, while I 
cannot understand my fellow’s cry unless I hear 
it, unless I have at least some perceptual know- 
ledge, and while I equally shall not have a 
‘knowledge about’ the nature of fire, and so 
a ‘ knowledge about ’ the object to which the cry 
refers, unless I am possessed of something which 
tends to be conceptual knowledge of his object, 
my knowledge of my fellow’s meaning, my ‘ grasp- 
ing of his idea,’ consists neither in the percept 
of the sign nor in a concept of its object which the 
sign arouses, but in my interpretation of the sign 
as an indication of an idea which is distinct from 
any idea of mine, and which I refer to a mind not 
my own, or in some wise distinct from mine. 

It is to be noted that, however we reach the 
belief in the existence of minds distinct from our 
own, we do not regard these minds, at least in 
ordinary conditions, as objects of our own percep- 
tual knowledge. For the very motives, whatever 
they are, which lead me to regard my perceptions 
as my own even thereby lead me to regard my 
fellows’ perceptions as never present within my 
own field of awareness. My knowledge of my own 
physical pains, of the colours that I see, or of the 
sounds that I hear is knowledge that may be 
called, in general terms, perceptufQ. That is, these 
are objects with which I am, or u^n occasion 
could be, acquainted. But with my fellow’s pains 
I am not acquainted. To say this is merely to say 
that, whatever I mean by ‘myself’ and by ‘the 
Alter,’ the very distinction between the two is so 
bound up Avith the type of cognition that is in 
question that whatever I am acquainted with 
through my own perception is ipso facto my own 
object of acquaintance. Thus, then, in general, 
perceptual knowledge has not as its object what is 
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at the same time regarded as the state of another 
mind than my own. 

But, if the mind of my fellow, in particular his 
ideas, his feelings, his intentions, are never objects 
of perceptual knowledge for so that I am not 
directly acquainted with any of these states, must 
we regard our knowledge of' the mind, of the ideas, 
of the intents, purposes, feelings, interests of our 
fellow-man as a conceptual knowledge? Is our 
fellow-man’s mind the object of a concept of our 
own ? Is the fellow- man a universal, or a relation, 
or a Platonic idea ? Wherein does he differ from 
a mathematical entity or a law of nature? Un- 
questionably we regard him as possessing con- 
ceptual knowledge of his own, and also as engaged 
in processes of knowledge which may be conceptual, 
or which may involve any union of percept and 
concept. But the fact remains that neither by 
our own perceptions can we become acquainted 
with his states of mind, nor yet by our own con- 
ceptions can we become able to know the objects 
which constitute his mental process. In fact, we 
come to know that there are in the world minds 
not our own by interpreting the stos that these 
minds give us of their presence. This interpreta- 
tion is a third type of knowledge which is closely 
interwoven with perceptual and conceptual kno'w- 
ledge, very much as they in turn are bound up 
with it, but which is not reducible to any complex 
or combination consisting of elements which are 
merely perceptual or merely conceptual. 

Every case of social intercourse between man 
and man, or (what is still more important) every 
process of inner self-comprehension carried on 
when a man endeavours to ‘make up his own 
mind ’ or f to understand what he is about,’ involves 
this third type of cognition, which cannot be 
reduced to perceijtion or to conception. It is to 
this third cognitive process that, following the 
terminology which Peirce proposed, we here apply 
the name ‘inteimretation.’ 

In order to distinguish more clearly the three 
types of cognition, we may say that the natural 
object of perception is some inner or outer datum 
of sense or of feeling, such as a musical tone, a 
colour, an emotional state, or the continual flow of 
the inner life upon which Bergson so much insists. 
For these are typical objects of perceptual know- 
ledge, i.e. of ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
typical objects of conceptual knowdedge are such 
objects as numbers, and relations such as identity 
and diflerence, equality, and so on. But typical 
objects of interpretation are signs which express 
the meaning of some mind, Thes| signs may be 
expressions of the meaning of the very mind which 
also interprets them. This is actually the case 
whenever in mtoory review onr own- past, 
when we reflect upon onr own meaning, when we 
form a plan, or when we ask ourselves what we 
mean or engage in any of the inner conversation 
which forms the commonest expression of the 
activity whereby an individual man attains some 
sort of explicit knowledge of himself. 

The form of cognitive process involved in the 
social relations between man and man is essentially 
the same as that involved in the cognitive process 
by which a man makes clear to himself his own 
intent and meaning. For, despite well-known 
assertions to the contrary on the part of Bergson, 
nobody has any adequate intuitive ‘knowledge of 
acqnamtance’ with himself. If such perceptual 
or intuitive knowledge of the self by the self were 
possible, we should not be obliged to acknowledge 
that the world of human beings is dominated by 
such colossal and often disastrous ignorance of 
every man regarding himself, his true interests, 
his real happiness, his moral and personal value, 
his intents, and his powers, as we actually find 


characterizing our human world. In brief, man’s 
knowledge, both of himself and of his neighbour, 
is a knowledge which involves an interpretation of 
signs. This thesis, very ably maintained by Peirce 
in some of his early essays, involves consequences 
which are at once familiar and momentous for the 
theory of knowletlge. 

That the type of knowledge involved whenever 
signs are interpreted is a fundamental type of 
knowledge which cannot be represented either to 
perception or to conception can be exemplified in 
most manifold ways, and will appear somewhat 
more clearly through the illustrations given below. 
It may be useful to point out here that, while all 
our interpretations, like all our perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge, are subject to the most 
manifold illusions in detail, it still remains the 
case that, whenever one is led to attempt, propose, 
or believe an interpretation of a sign, he has actu- 
ally become aware, at the moment of his interpre- 
tation, that there is present in his world some 
meaning, some significant idea, plan, purpose, 
undert^ing, or intent, which, at the moment 
when he discovers its presence, is from his point of 
view not identical with whatever idea or meaning 
is then his own. 

If somebody speaking to me uses words which I 
had not intended to use, I may misunderstand the 
words, or I may not understand them at all. But, 
in so far as I take these words to be the expression 
of a meaning, this meaning is one that just then I 
cannot find to be my own— i.a., these words do not 
express ray ideas, in so far as these ideas are by 
me interpreted as my own. The cognitive process 
here in question divides, or at least distinguishes, 
that part of the objects, ideas, or meanings in 
question into two distinct regions, provinces, or 
modes of mental activity. One of these regions is 
interpreted at the moment as ‘my own present 
idea,’ ‘my own purpose,’ ‘my own meaning’ ; the 
other is interpreted as ‘some meaning not just 
now my own,’ or as ‘ some idea or meaning that 
was once my own’— i.e., as ‘my own past idea,’ or 
as ‘my neighbour’s meaning,’ or perhaps as ‘a 
meaning that belongs to my social order,* or ‘ to 
the woild,’ or, if lam religiously minded, ‘to God,’ 
In each case the interpretation that is asserted 
may prpve to be a wrong one. Interpretation is 
fallible. So, too, is conception, when viewed as a 
cognitive process, and so is perception, whose 
character as ‘acquaintance with’ is no guarantee 
of its accuracy, whether mystical apprehension or 
ordinary observation is in question. The fact for 
our present purpose is not that our human know- 
ledge is at any point infallible, but that there is 
the mode or type of cognition here defined as 
interpretation, interpretation is the knowledf^ 
of the meaning of a sign. Such a knowledge is 
not a merely immediate apprehension, nor yet a 
merely conceptual process; it is the essentially 
social process whereby the knower at once dis- 
tinguishes himself, with his own meanings, ideas, 
ana expressions, from some other self, and at the 
same time knows that these selves have their con- 
trasted meanings, while one of them at the moment 
is expressing its meaning to the other. Knowledge 
by interpretation is, therefore, in its essence 
neither mere ‘acquaintance’ nor yet ‘kno:wIedge 
about.’ ' 

There is another way of expressing. th^ 'di^ 
tion of these three kinds of knowledge which proves 
useful for many purposes. Knowl^ge of the first 
kind, ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ may for certain 
purposes be characterized as ‘appreciation.’ Con- 
ceptual knowledge, owing to the means often 
employed in making a concept explicit,*' may be 
for many purposes called ‘description.’ In each 
case, as wul be noted^ the main character of the 
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type of knowledge in question can be designated 
by a single term, namely, appreciation or descrip- 
tion, just as in the foregoing tliese two types of 
knowledge have been designated each by a single 
term, acquaintance in one case and conception in 
the other. 

In designating the instances of interpretation it 
is well to note that every interpretation has three 
aspects. For the one who interprets it is an 
expression of his own meaning. With reference 
to the object, i.e. to the sign, or to the mind whose 
sign this is, the interpretation is the reading or 
rendering of the meaning of this mind by another 
mind. In other words, every interpretation has 
so far a dual aspect : it at once brings two minds 
into quasi-social contact and distinguishes between 
them or contrasts them. In the light of this con- 
trast and with reference to the direction in which 
it is read, the two minds are known each in the 
light of the other. As has already been said, the 
two minds in question may be related as a man’s 
own past self is related to his present or future 
self. And in fact, as Peirce has pointed out, every 
act of interpretation has also a triadic character. 
For the cognitive process in question has not only a 
social character, but what one may call a directed 
* sense.’ In general, when an interpretation takes 
place, there is an act B wherein a mental process 
A is interpreted, read, or rendered to a third mind. 
That the whole process can take place within what, 
from some larger point of view, is also a single 
mind with a tlireefold process going on within 
it has already been pointed out. Thus, when a 
man reflects on his plans, purposes, intents, and 
meanings, his present self, using the signs which 
memory offers as guides, interprets his past self to 
his future self, the cognitive process being well 
exemplified when a man reminds himself of his 
own intents and purposes by consulting a memo- 
randum made yesterday for the sake of guiding 
his acts to-day. Every explicit process involving 
self-consciousness, involving a definite sequence of 
plans; of action, and dealing with long stretches of 
time, has this threefold onaracter. The present 
self interprets the past self to the future self ; or 
some generally still more explicit social process 
takes place wliereby one self or quasi- self has its 
meanings stated by an interpreter for the sake of 
some third self. 

Thus, in brief, knowledge by interpretation is (1) 
an expression (% an ‘interpreter’) of (2) the idea 
or meaning whereof some other mind' gives a sigh, 
and (3) such an expression as is addressed to some 
third mind, to which the interpreter thus reads or 
construes the sign. 

3. Self-interpretation, comparison of one’s own 
ideas, and knowledge of time. — When such inter- 
pretation goes on witJiin the mind of an individual 
man, it constitutes the very process whereby, as is 
sometimes said, he ‘finds himself,’ ‘comes to him- 
self,’ ‘directs himself,’ or ‘gets his bearings,’ 
especially with reference to time, present, past, 
and future. In the inner life of an individual man 
this third mode of coguition, therefore, appears at 
once in its most fundamental and simplest form as 
the cognitive process whose being consists in a 
eomparison of ideas. The ideas compared here 
belong in one sense to the ‘ same self but they 
differ as the ideas of ‘ past self ’ and ‘ future self ’ ; 
or, in various other ways, they belong to different 
‘quasi -minds.’ 

That such a process is, indeed, irreducible to 
pure perception, to pure conception, or to that 
active synthesis of the two which James has in 
mind when he uses the term ‘ idea,’ readily becomes 
manifest-if , we consider what takes place when two 
‘ideas’ are ‘ compared,’ whether these two belong 
to men who are ‘different individuals’ or to the 


past, present, or future selves of one who is, from 
another point of view, the same man. 

An ‘idea,’ when the term is used in the sense 
which recent pragmatism ^ has made familiar and 
prominent, is not^a mere perception, nor a more 
collection or synthesis oi various perceptions, 
images, and other immediate data ; nor yet is it 
a mere conception, whether simple or complex. 
It is, for James and his allies, a ‘leading,’ an 
‘active tendency,’ a ‘fulfilment of purpose,’ or an 
effort towards such fulfilment, an ‘ adjustment to 
a situation,’ a seeking for the ‘ cash,’ in the form 
of sense-data, such as may, when found, meet the 
requirements, or ‘ calls,’ made by the conceptual 
aspect of the very idea which is in question. This 
concept has, in Bergson’s phrase, its ‘credit value.’ 
Eventual sense-data may furnish the corresponding 
‘cash.’ The idea is the seeking for this ‘cash.’ 
When the wanderer in the woods decides to adopt 
the idea that ‘yonder path leads me home,’ he 
makes an active synthesis of his concept of home 
and of his present sense-data. This active synthe- 
sis, expressed in his idea, ‘ I am homeward bound,’ 
is a ‘ leading,’ which, if he is successful, will result 
in furnishing to him, when his wanderings cease, 
the perceptions of home which constitute the goal 
of his quest. This, then, is what is meant by the 
term ‘ idea ’ in that one of its senses which prag- 
matism has recently most emphasized. 

In this way we may also illustrate how the 
cognitive process possesses the two forms or aspects 
which have usually been regarded as the only funda- 
mentally distinct aspects of knowledge ; perception 
and conception. We meanwhile illustrate that 
active union of these two which constitutes the 
‘idea’ as defined by recent pragmatism. But we 
do not thus illustrate an aspect of cognition which 
is equally pervasive and significant, and which con- 
sists in the comparison 0/ ideas. It is just this 
aspect of cognition upon which our present theory 
most insists. For by what process does the 
wanderer, when he reaches home, recognize that 
this home which he finds is the very home that he 
had sought ? Not by the mere'presence of a ‘ home- 
feeling, ^not by a perception which, merely at the 
moment of home-coming, pays the ‘ cash ’ then 
required by some then present conception of home, 
but by a process involving a comparison of his 
ideas a-bout his home, at the moment when he 
reaches home, with his memories of what his ideas 
were while he was lost in the woods and while he 
still inquired or sought the way home. 

In order to consider what such a comparison 
essentially involves, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the act of comparison must take place in a 
form involving any high grade of self-consciousness, 
or depending upon a previous formation of an elabo- 
rate system of ideas about the self, the past, and 
similar objects. The essentially important fact is 
that whoever begins,. even in the most rudimentary- 
way, to take account of what seems to him as if it 
were his own past, whoever is even vaguely aware 
that what he has been seeking is the very object 
which now he finds, is not merely perceiving the 
present, and is not conceiving the past, and is not 
simply becoming aware of nis present successes 
and disappointments as present facts — ^he is com- 

g aring his ideas of present success or failure with 
is ideas of his past efforts. This comparison is 
essentially an interpretation of some portion of his 
own past life, as he remembers that life, in the 
light of his present successes or dmppointments, 
as he now experiences them. A third cognitive 
process is then involved. This interpretation com- 
pares at least two ideas; (1) the past idea or 
‘leading’ the past search for home by the 
path through the woods) ; (2) the present success 
1 See W. James, Pragmatism, London, 1907. 
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or failure {e.g., the reaching home itself, or getting 
to the close of some stage of the wandering) ; and, 
in making this comparison, this interpretation 
estimates the result, perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s own future (‘ and Jienceforth I need 
search no more ’), or perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s entire self (* I have succeeded,’ or ' I am 
a knower of the truth,’ or ‘ So much of the world 
of reality is mine’). In any case two comments 
may he made upon every such act of comparing 
two ideas and interpreting one in the light of the 
other. 

(1) Unless such processes of comparing ideas 
were possible, and unless, in at least some rudi- 
mentary form, it took place, we could never make 
even a beginning in forming a coherent view of 
our own past and future, of our own selves as 
individuals, or of selves not our own. Our ideas 
both of the Ego and of the Alter depend upon an 
exjdicit process of comparing ideas. The simplest 
comparison of ideas — such as the case upon which 
recent pragmatism lays so much stress— the com- 

arison upon which the very idea ‘ my success ’ also 
epends, the comparison, namely, which is ex- 
pressed by saying, * What I sought at a past 
moment is the very same as what, at the present 
moment, I now find,’ is an instance of an act of 
interpretation, and is not reducible to the two 
other types of knowledge. 

(2) All such processes of comparison are equally 
characteristic of the cognitive activity which goes 
on during our explicitly and literally social life 
and of the cognitive activity which is needed when 
we think about our relations to our own individual 
past future. ■ In brief, neither the individual 
Ego nor the Alter of the literal social life, neither 
past nor future time can be known to us through 
a cognitive process which may be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of perception, of conception, and of 
the ideal * leadings ’ of the pragmatists. The self, 
the neighbour, the past, the future, and the 
temporal order in general become known to us 
tlurough a third type of cognition which consists of 
a comparison of ideas— a process wherein some self, 
or quasi-self, or idea interprets another idea, by 
means of a comparison which, in general, has refer- 
ence to, and is more or less explicitly addressed to, 
some third self or idea. 

4 . The relation of the three cognitive processes 
to our knowledge that various minds exist and 
to our views about what sorts of beings minds 
are. — The use of the foregoing classification of the 
types of cognitive processes appears of special 
importance as soon as we turn to a brief outhne of 
some of the principal theories about the nature of 
mind which have played a part in the history of 
philosophy. Nowhere does thd theoij of know- 
ledge show itself of more importance in preparing 
the way for an understanding of liietaphyeical 
problems than in the case of the metaphysics of 
mind. No attentive student of the proHem of 
mind can easily fail at least to feel, even if he 
does not very explicitly define his feeling, that in 
dealing with the philosophy of mind both common 
sense and the philosophers are accustomed to 
combine, sometimes in a very confused way, a 
reference to different more or less hypothetical 
beings, while the ideas that are proposed with 
regard- to the nature of these beings are of pro- 
foundly difierent types. 

Thus it may be a question for common sense or 
for a given metaphysical doctrine as to whether or 
not there exists a so-called soul. Now it makes a 
great difference for the theory of the soul whether 
the kind of soul which is in question is viewed as 
in its essence an object of a possible immediate 
acquaintanee or perception, as an object of a 
possible adequate conception, or as an object 


whose being consists in the fact that it is to be 
interpreted thus or so. Unless the three kinds of 
cognition are clearly distinguished, the one w^ho 
advances or tests a given theory of the soul does so 
without observing u^hether he himself is speaking 
of the soul as a possible perception, or is treating 
it as if it were, in its inmost natui’e, an object 
which can be knoAvn only through sonic adequate 
conception. If one has called to his attention the 
fact that he is speaking now in perceptual and now 
in conceptual terms of the mind or soul which his 
theory asserts to be real, he may then attempt to 
solve his difficulties in the way which recent 
pragmatism has emphasized, i.e., he may declare 
that his doctrine is of necessity a * working hypo- 
thesis ’ about the nature of the soul, that it is, of 
course, in part stated in conceptual terms, but that 
the concepts are true only in so far as they prove 
to be somewhere directly verifiable in terms of 
immediate percepts. 

Yet nowhere does recent pragmatism, in the form 
in which William James left it, more display its 
inadequacy as a theo:i^ of knowledge than in the 
case where it is applied to an efibrt to define the 
truth of hypotheses concerning mind, or to test 
.such truth. For, as a fact, nobody who clearly 
distinguishes his neighbour’s individual mind from 
his own expects, or can consistently anticipate, 
that his neighbour’s mental states, or that any- 
thing which essentially belongs to the inner life bi- 
to the distinct mind of his neighbour, can ever 
become, under any circumstances, a direct percep- 
tion of bis own. For, if my neighbour’s physical 
pains ever became mine, I should know them by 
immediate acquaintance only in so far as they 
were mine and not my neighbour’s. And the same 
holds true of anything else which is supposed to be 
a fact essentially belonging to the individual mind 
of my neighbour. At best I can hope, with greater 
or less probability, to ioiterpret correctly the mean- 
ing, the plan, or some other inner idea of the mind 
of my neighbour j but I cannot hope to go beyond 
such correct interpretation so far as to perceive 
my neighbour’s mental states. For, if my neigh- 
bour’s states became the immediate objects of my 
own acquaintance, my neighbour and I would so 
far simply melt together, like drops in the ocean 
or small pools in a greater pool. The immediate 
acquaintance with my neighbour’s states of mind 
would be a knowledge neither of himself as he is 
in distinction from me nor of myself as I am in 
distinction from him. For this general reason 
‘working hypotheses’ about the interior reality 
which belongs to the mind of my neighbour can 
never be * converted into the cash of experience.’ 
My neighbour’s mind is never a verifiable object 
of immediate acquaintance, precisely as it is never 
an abstract arid universal idea. The one sort of 
knowledge for which recent pragmatism has no 
kind of place whatever is a fcaowledge, stataHe 
in pragmatistic terms, concerning my neighbour’s 
mind. 

James himself follows a well-known and ancient 
philosopliical tradition by declaring that our asser- 
tion of the existence of our neighbour’s mind 
depends upon the argument from analogy. Be- 
cause of similar behaviours of our organism we 
regard it as by analogy probable that both our 
neighbour’s organism and our own are vivified by 
more or less similar mental lives, so that we- have 
similar experiences. But to regard or to believe 
in the mind of our neighbour as an object whose 
existence is to be proved through an argument 
from analogy raises a question whose answer is 
simply fatal to the whole pragmatistic theory of 
knowledge. Surely an argument fironi analogy is 
not its own verification. For pragmatism the 
truth of a hypothesis depends upon the fact that 
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its conceptual constructions are capable of immedi- 
ate verilication in terms of certain facts of im- 
mediate experience. But my neiglibour’s inner 
states of mind can never become for me objects of 
immediate acquaintance, unless they become my 
states of mind and not his, precisely in so far as he 
and I are distinct selves. 

The hypothesis that our mental lives are similar 
may thus be suggested by analogy or may be 
stated in terms of analogy ; but tlie analogy in 
question is essentially unverifiable in the required 
terms, i.c., in terms of immediate perceptions. 
For my neighbour can immediately perceive only 
his own states, while I, in so far as t am not my 
neighbour, can verify only my own states. From 
the point of view, then, of the argument from 
analogy, my neighbour, in observing his own 
states, does not verify my hypothesis in the sense 
in which my hypothesis about him demands verifi- 
cation, namely, in terms of the e^erience of the 
self who makes the hypothesis. From this point 
of view, the problem of the mind of my neiglibour 
remains hopeless. 

It is possible, of course, to say of the foregoing 
argument from analogy what is also said both by 
common sense and by science, on the basis of a 
theory of truth which is in its essence conceptual 
and realistic. One can, of course, assert that in 
actual fact the mental states of my neighbour 
really exist and are in a certain relation which 
makes it true to say that they are analogous to 
mine. This real relation may be asserted to be as 
much a fact as any other fact in the universe. If 
this fact of the real analogy is granted, then it 
may be declared that my hypothesis to the efi'ecfc 
that my neighbour’s mind is a reality is actually 
true. This, however, is precisely the type of 
truth which William James’s pragmatism under- 
takes to reject. 

A very different appearance is assumed by the 
whole matter if we recognize that there is a third 
kind of knowledge, which is neither conceptual nor 
perceptual, and which is also hot the sort of union 
of conception and perception which is completely 
expressible in terms of the favourite metaphor of 
Bergson and the pragmatists, namely, the meta- 
hor of the conversion of conceptual credits or 
ank-notes into perceptual cash^ i.e., into immedi- 
ate data of experience. For interpretations are 
never verified merely through immediate data, nor 
through the analysis of conceptions. This is true 
whether I myself am the object of my own inter- 
pretation or my neighbour is in question. If we 
seek for metaphors, the metaphor of the conversa- 
tion, already used, furnishes the best means of 
indicating wherein consists the relative, but never 
immediate, verifiability of the truth of an inter- 
pretation. 

When I interpret (whether iiiy own purposes or 
intents or the ideas of another man are the objects 
which I seek to interpret), wliat I first meet in 
experience is neither a matter of acquaintance nor 
a mere ‘ knowledge about.’ What I meet is the 
fact that, in so far as I now understand or interpret 
what I call myself, I have also become aware^ not 
immediately but in the temporal process of my 
mental life, that ideas have come to me which are 
not now my own, and which need further expression 
and interpretation, but which are. already partiallj'* 
expressea through signs. Under these circum- 
stances, what happens is that, as inteamreter of 
these si^s, I offer a further exj»re^ion of what to 
me they seem to mean, and 1 make the further 
hypothesis that this expression makes more mani- 
fest to me both the meaning of this sign and the 
idea of Qie mind or self Avhereof this sign gave 
partial expression. It is of the essence of an 
expression which midertakes to interpret a sign 


that it occurs because the sign already expresses a 
meaning which is not just at the present moment 
our own, and which, therefore, needs for us some 
interpretation, while the interpretation which at 
the moment we ^ffer is itself not complete, but 
requires further interpretation. 

In literal conversation our neighbour utters 
words which already express to us ideas. These 
ideas so contrast with our own present ideas that, 
wMle we find the new ideas intelligible, and, there- 
fore, view them as expressions of a mind, we do not 
fully know what they mean. Hence, in general, 
our neighbour having addressed us, we in reply 
ask him, more or less incidentally or persistently, 
whether or not this is what he means— i.e., we give 
him back onr interpretation of his meaning, in 
order to see whether this interpretation elicits a 
new expression which is in substantial agi*eement 
with the expression which we expected from him. 
Our method in a conversation is, therefore, un- 
questionably the method of a ‘working hypo- 
tliesis.’ But since this ‘working hyi^othesis’ 
refers to our neighbour’s state of mind, it is never 
conceivably capable of direct verification. 

Nor does what the pragmatists are accustomed 
to call the successful ‘ working’ of this hypothesis 
consist in the discovery of any perceptible fact 
with which we get into merely immediate relation. 
Our interpretation of our neighbour satisfies our 
demands, precisely in so far as our interpretations, 
which are never complete, and which always call 
for new expressions and for further interpretations, 
lead to a conversation which remains, as a whole, 
essentially ‘ coherent,’ despite its endless novelties 
and unexpected incidents. 

Our whole knowledge of mind, in so far as by 
this term we mean intelligent mind, not only 
depends upon, but consists in, this experience of 
a consistent series of interpretations, which we 
obtain, not merely by turning conceptual ‘ credits ’ 
into the ‘ cash of immediate acquaintance,’ but by 
seeking and finding endlessly new series of ideas, 
endlesSy new experiences and interpretations. 
This never-ended series of ideas, in so far as we 
can hold them before our minds, tends to constitute 
a connected, a reasonable, a comprehensible system 
of ideal activities and meanings. The essence of 
mental intercourse — we may at once say tlie essence 
of intelligent mental life and of all spiritual rela- 
tions — not only depends upon, but consists in, this 
coherent process of interpretation. 

Or, again, an interpretation is not a conceptual 
hypothesis which can be converted into ‘perceptual 
knowledge ’ ; it is a hypothesis which leads us to 
anticipate further interpretations, further expres- 
sions of ideas, novel bits of information, further 
ideas not our own, which shall simply stand in a 
! coherent connexion with one another and with 
what the original interpretation, as a hypothesis, 
had led us to expect. When I deal with inanimate 
nature, I may anticipate facts of perception, and 
then my hypotheses about these facts ‘ work,’ in 
so far as the expected perceptions come to pass. 
But, when I deal with anotner mind, I do not 
merely expect to get definable perceptioi]^ from, 
that mind ; I expect that mind to give me hew 
ideas, hew meanings, new plans, which by contrast 
are known at each new sta^e of social experience 
to be hot my own, and which may be opposed to 
my own and in many respects repellent to me. 

But it is essential to the social intercourse be- 
tween minds that these endlessly novel ideas and 
meanings. should, through all conflicts and novelties 
and surprises, retain genuine coherence. Thus, in 
dealing with other minds, l am constantly enlarg- 
ing my own mind by getting new interpretations, 
both of myself and of my neighboui'’s life. The 
contrasts, surprises, conrficts, and puzzles wMch 
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these new ideas present to me show me that in 
dealing with them I am dealing with what in some 
respects is not my own mind. The coherence of 
the whole system of interpretations, ideas, plans, 
and purposes shows me just as positively that I am 
dealing with a mind, i.e., with, something which 
through these expressions constantly interprets 
itself, while, as I deal with it, I in turn constantly 
interpret it, and even in and through this very 
process interpret myself. It will and must he 
observed that this Alter, with which I have to 
deal, both in reflecting on my own mind and in 
seeking for new light from my neighbour, is never 
a merely single or separable or merely detached 
or isolated individual, but is always a being which 
is of the nature of a community, a ‘ many in one ’ 
and a * one in many.’ A mind knowable through 
interpretation is never merely a ‘ monad,’ a single 
detached self ; its unity, in so far as it possesses 
genuine and coherent unity, tends, in the most 
significant cases, to become essentially such as the 
unity which the apostle Paul attributes to the 
ideal Church : many members, but one body j many 
gifts, but one spirit (Bo -an essentially social 
unity, never to be adequately conceived or felt, 
but properly the object of what the Apostle viewed, 
in its practical and religious aspect, as the spiritual 
gift of charity, in its cognitive aspect as inter- 
pretation: pray rather that ye may interpret 
(1 Co 1418). 

5. Metaphysical theories of the nature of mind. 

— (a) Predominantly perceptual theories. — The 
nature of mind may be defined by a given meta- 
physical theory mainly in terms which regard 
mind as best or most known through possible 
‘ perceptions ’ or through possible * acquaintance ’ 
with its nature. Such theories have been promi- 
nent throughout the whole history of human 
thought. They depend, first, upon ignoring the 
fact that what is most essential to the mind is 
known through the comitive process of interpreta- 
tion. They depend, further, upon making com- 
paratively light of the efibrt to give any abstract 
conceptual description of what constitutes the 
essence of mind. They depend upon turning to 
what is sometimes called * introspection,’ or, again, 

* intuition,’ to bring about an immediate acquaint- 
ance with mind. 

Since, in general, any one w^ho forms a pre- 
dominantly perceptual idea of what mind is very 
naturally is not depending solely upon his own 
personal experience, but upon the experiences 
which he supposes other minds to possess, these 
perceptual theories of the nature of mind actually 
make a wide use of the reports of other people and 
so, more or less consciously, of argiunents from 
analogy. 

The simplest and vaguest, but in some respects 
the most persistent, of all theories of mental life 
appears, upon a largely, perceptual basis, and also 
upon a basis of an argument from analogy, in 
countless forms of so-called ^ animism.’ Leaving 
aside all the historical complications, we may sum 
up the animistic theory of mind thus. We per- 
ceive, within ourselves, certain interesting pro- 
cesses which include many of our feelings, embody 
many of our interests, and characterize many of 
our activities. These activities, which in oursmves 
we more or less directly observe, are closely con- 
nected with the "whole process of the life of the 
organism, i.e., of the body in whose fortunes each 
one of us is so interested. That which produces 
all these feelings, awakens in us all these interests, 
vitalizes our own body, and forms for each of us 
a centre of his owm apparent ^Yorld--this is the 
mind. The mind, then, strives and longs. It 
feels pain and pleasure. It prospers as the body 
prospers, and suffers as the body suffers. 


Ansdogy shows that other people have such 
minds. These minds are as numerous as the 
organisms in question. They resemble one another 
and differ from one another, much as the organisms 
resemble and differ from each other. An extension 
of this analogy, on the basis of many motives, 
leads us to regard the world about us as containing 
many minds which are not connected with human 
bodies — at least in precisely the same way in 
which our minds are connected with our bodies. 
When the vast mass of superstitious beliefs which 
have made use of such analogies and such experi- 
ences can be more effectively controlled through 
the advances of the human intelligence, this primi- 
tive animism tends to pass over into theories of 
which we find some well-known examples in early 
Greek philosophies. These early Greek theories 
of mind appear, on a somewhat primitive and 
already philosophical level, as ‘ hylozoistic.’ The 
world, or, at all events, the organic world, has life 
principles in it which vary as the organisms vaiy, 
and which are also of a nature that feeling and 
desire reveal to ourrelatively immediate ‘Imow- 
ledge of acquaintance ’ with our own minds. 

The theories of mind of this type have played 
a ^eat part in the life both of philosophy and of 
religion. As a general theory, animism has proved 
very persistent, and that for obvious reasons. 

One of the Hindu Upani§ad$^ well suggests both the origin 
and the logical basis— such as it Ls — of these theories when, in 
an allegory, it represents the question arising within the body 
as to where and what the soul most is. The question is dis- 
puted amongst the various bodily organs, each asserting itself 
to he the principal seat of life and ^0 of mind. To discover 
which view is true, the members of the body take turns in 
leaving the organism. When the eyes go, blindness ensues, 
but life and mind continue, and so on with various other 
members. But, when the breath starts to leave the body, all 
the other members together cry, * Stay with us ! You are the 
life, you are the soul, you are the self or Atman.* 

This allegory sufldciently indicates how primitive, 
how vague, and how stubborn is such a perceptual 
theory of mind "when defined in terms of immediate 
intuition, and of a more or less pragmatic testing 
of various views about the physical organism. 

Later in its origin, but continuing in its influence 
to the present day, is another perceptual theory of 
mind, which the later Vpanisads present at length, 
and which, in another form, is exemplified by a 
notable assertion of H. Bergson in his Introduction 
to Metaphysics^TiQ.xae\y, that of one object at 
least we all have intuitive knowledge, this object 
being^ the self. The entire history of mysticism, 
the history also of the eflbrts to discover the nature 
of mind through introspection, can be summarized 
by means of these instances in the Hindu Upani^ads 
that discover the true self through the experiment 
with breathing, and of the latest vision of Bergson, 
who defines the nature of mind, and also its con- 
trast with body, in terms of the ^lan vital •, for all 
these views empha^e, in various more Or less 
primitive, or in more or less modern, forms, essenti- 
ally the same theory of mind : the essence of the 
mind is to be known through immediate acquaint- 
ance. That w'hich Schopenhauer calls the will 
to live, that which Bergson characterizes in the 
terms just mentioned, that which tlie shamans 
and medicine-men of all the more intelligent tribes 
have sought to know, is, in every case, mind viewed 
as an obmet of possible perception. 

In the nistory of thou^t such perceptuaT theories 
of mind have become more hi^ly developed and 
diversified, and have assumed other and very 
widely influential forms, by virtue of an insistence 
that we have an immediate 'perception of what 
is variously called ‘mental activity,’ ‘the active 
soul,’ or ‘the principle of individual selfhood,’ 

1 STkadarmyaka vi. i. 7-14, tr. in 1?. Deussen, 

Set^isig TTpanisTui^^s dett Veda^ Leipzig, 1S97, p. 503. 

. * Bng. tr., London, 1913. 
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Motives which as a fact are not statable in purely 
perceptual terms have joined with this fondness 
for defining mind in perceptual terms to make 
emphatic the assertion that this theory of mind 
ought to be stated in expressly ‘ pluralistic ’ terms. 
It has, consequently, been freely asserted that we 
‘immediately know’ our own self to be inde- 
pendent, to be distinct from all other selves, and 
thus to be unique. Since it is also sometimes 
asserted that we know, or that we ‘know intui- 
tively,’ upon occasion, the fact that we can never 
be directly acquainted mth the conditions of our 
neighbour’s mind, such perceptual theories have 
given rise to the so-called problem of ‘ Solipsism.’ 
For, if we know mind by perception only, and if we 
are sure of it only when we perceive it, and if 
each of us can perceive only his own mind, then 
what proves for any one of us that there is any 
mind but his own ? The analogy which primitive 
animism so freely and so vaguely used becomes, 
for the critical consciousness, questionable. In 
consequence, the problem of Solipsism has re- 
mained in modem times a sorb of scandal of the 
philosophy of mind. 

The solution of the problem of Solipsism lies in 
the fact, upon which Peirce so well insisted,^ that 
no one of ub has any purely perceptual knowledge 
of his own mind. The knowledge of mind is not 
statable, in the case either of the self or of the 
neighbour, in terms of merely immediate acquaint- 
ance. If the truth of this proposition is once 
understood, the entire theory of mind, whether 
for metaphysics or for empirical psychology, is 
profoundly altered. Until this inadequacy of 
Knowledge through acquaintance to meet the real 
end of human knowledge is fully grasped, it is 
impossible to define with success either the mind 
or the world, either the individual self or the 
neighbour, 

(h) JPredmiiwntly conceptual theories, — ^As is 
the case with every highly developed doctrine, 
the conceptual form is very naturally assumed 
by any philosophical theory of mind which seeks 
for theoretical completeness. The conceptual 
theories of mind have been in history of two 
general types : (1) the purely conceptual, i,e, ‘the 
abstractly rational’ metaphysical theories; and 
(2) the more inductive conceptual theories based 
upon the more or less highly developed ‘ empirical 
psychologies ’ of the period in which these theories 
have flourished. We need not enumerate these 
theories or give their history. 

Of principal importance in their history have 
been (1) that type of vitalism whose most classical 
representative is the Aristotelian theory of mind ; 
(2) the monistic theory of mind, which often de- 
pends not so much upon the general metaphysical 
tendency to define the whole universe as One, but 
rather upon the effort to conceive mind and matter 
by regarding them both as the same in substance ; 
and (3) the various types of monadology, which 
are characterized by the assertion of the existence 
of many real and more or less completely inde- 

r dent minds or selves, whose nature it is either 
be themselves persons or to be beings which 
under certain conditions can assume the form of 
persons. 

Of those various important theories which are 
expressed in the predominantly conceptual form 
that of Aristotle is very deeply and interestingly 
related to primitive animism on the one hand, 
while, on the other hand, it looks towards that 
development of the idea of the distinct individual 
self upon which more modem forms of monad- 
ology have depended. 

whatever special forms the conceptual theories 
of mind may assume, the well-known problem 
1 Royo«, Problem of Christianity j ii. 


remains : How are these conceptions of the various 
mental substances, or principles, or monads, which 
are each time in question related to the sorts of 
experience which tlie psychologists, the students 
of the natural history of mind, have at any stage 
of knowledge discovered or may yet hope to dis- 
cover? From the point of view of modern prag- 
matism, conceptual theories of mind might be 
entertained as ‘working hypotheses’ if they led 
to verification in perceptual terms. 

In fact, the modern physical sciences, in con- 
ceiving the nature of matter, deal with manifold 
problems, but use conceptual hypotheses regarding 
the nature of matter which are, in a large measure, 
subject to pragmatic tests. Molecules and atoms 
and, of late, various other types of conceptual 
physical entities, which were formerly supposed 
to be incapable of becoming objects of physical 
experience, now appear to come within the range 
of the experimenter’s verifications. Therefore the 
processes of the experimental verification of physi- 
cal hypotheses have, on the whole, a direct relation 
to the sort of knowledge upon which the pragma- 
tists so much insist. The * conceptual credits ’ of 
physical hypotheses are, on the Avhole, verifiable 
in terms of the ‘perceptual cash’ of laboratory 
experience. When this is not the case, there 
is a tendency towards such direct verification. 
Hence physical hypotheses, at least regarding 
what is generally called the phenomenal nature 
of matter, have generally proved to be topics for 
an inquiry within the strict realm of inductive 
science. 

But it has been, in the past, the reproach of the 
conceptual theories about the nature of mind that 
no pragmatic test can be discovered by which one 
might learn what difference it would make to an 
observer of mental processes and, in particular, 
of his own mental processes whether minds are 
‘soul substances,’ or Leibnizean monads, or not, 
or whether the introspective observer of his own 
sensations or feelings is or is not himself a Leib- 
nizean monad or Aristotelian ‘ entelechy’ j or, 
again, whether he is essentially persistent and in- 
destructible. Thus, from the pragmatic point of 
view, the majority of these conceptual hypotheses 
regarchng the nature of mind show little sign Of 
promising to prove more verifiable than they thus 
far have been. In consequence, the outcome of 
conceptual views regarding the real nature of 
mind has been, for many reasons, on the whole 
sceptical. In fact, the whole nature of mind can- 
not be adequately conceived, and could not be so 
conceived even if one’s power to perceive mental 
processes were increased indefinitely, unless another 
type of cognitive processes were concerned in such 
an enlargement. For a mind is essentially a being 
that manifests itself through signs. The very 
being of signs consists in their demanding inter- 
pretation. The relations of minds are essentially 
social; so that a world without at least three 
minds in it— one to be interpreted, one the inter- 
preter, and the third the one for whom or to whom 
the first is interpreted — would be a world without 
any real mind in it at all. This being the case, 
it might well be expected that a conceptual theory 
of mind would fail precisely as a perceptual theory 
fails. Such theories would fail because they do 
not view the cognitive process as it is and do not 
take account of that which is most of all needed 
in order even in the most mdimentaiy fashion to 
grasp the nature of an intelligent mina, 

{c) Theories making use of the cognitive process 
of the interpretation, — Despite the inadequate 
development of the doctrine of interpretation thus 
far in the history of epistemology, there have not 
been lacking theories regarding the nature of 
mind according to which mind is an object to be 
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known through interpretation, while its manifesta- 
tions lie not merely in the fact that it possesses 
or controls an organism, but in the fact that, 
whether through or apart from an organism, it 
expresses its purposes to other minds, so that it 
not merely has or is a will, but manifests or makes 
comprehensible its will, and not merely lives in 
and through itself, as a monad or a substance, but 
is in essence a mode of self-expression which pro- 
gressively makes itself known either to its fellows 
or to minds above or below its own grade. 

That theories of mind which are based upon 
such a view have existed, even from very primitive 
times, is manifest wherever in the history of re- 
ligion a consultation of oracles, discovery of the 
future or of the will of the gods through divination, 
or, in fact, any such more or less superstitious 
appeals to other minds, and readings or mterpreta- 
tions of tliese appeals, have taken place. Primi- 
tive belief in magic arts has apparently, on the 
whole, a conceptual type of formulation. There- 
fore magic has been called the physics of primi- 
tive man. It depends upon the view that man is 
subject to laws which, if he could discover them, 
he could use for his purposes, just as we now make 
use of the known laws of physics for industrial 
purposes. The supposed realm of magic arts is 
thus analogous to our present realm of industrial 
arts. The view of pragmatism — that primitive 
magic is not true merely because its hypotheses 
regarding how to cause rain or how to cure dis- 
eases do not ‘work —is in this case fairly adequate 
to express the situation both epistemologically 
and metaphysically. 

Moreover, as we have seen, animism, in its 
more primitive forms, expresses a predominantly 
perceptual theory of mind, and whether such a 
theory, either of mind or of the relations between 
mind and the physical world, is held in some simple 
form by the medicine-man of an obscure tribe or 
is impressively reiterated in a Hindu Upani$adi 
or is mscinatingly placed in the setting of a modem 
evolutionary theory by Bergson, makes compara- 
tively little difference to the essential views of the 
philosophy of mind which are in q[uestion. But 
that view of the nature of mind which gained, 
apparently, its earliest type of expression when 
men first consulted, and hereupon more or less 
cautiously interpreted, the oracles of their gods 
has (as befits a theory of mind which is founded 
upon a fundamental cognitive process) persisted 
throughout the history of human thought. This 
way of viewing mind has, in fact, persisted in a 
fasten which enables us to distinguish its expres- 
sions with sufficient clearness from those which 
have had their origin either in the conceptions of 
primitive magic or in the perceptions which guided 
primitive animism. 

From the point of view of the cognitive process 
of interpretation mind is, in all cases waere it 
reStphes a relatively full and explicit expression, 
equally definable in terms of two ideas— -the idea 
of the self, and the idea of a community of selves. 
To an explicit recognition of what these two ideas 
involve a great part of the historp- of the philo- 
sophy of mind has been devoted. Both ideas have 
been subject to the misfortune of being too often 
viewed as reducible either to purely conceptual 
terms or to purely perceptual terms. If the self 
was defined in predominantly conceptual terms, 
it tended to degenerate into a substance, a monad, 
or a mere thing of some sort. Under the influence 
of a too abstract epistemology (such as the Kantian) 
the self also appeared as the * logical ego,’ or else 
as the ‘ pure suhject.’ 

The fortunes of the idea of the community have 
been analogous. In rehgio^ has Proved 

one of the most inspiring of the ideas which have 
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gradually transformed tribal cults into the two 
greatest religions Avhich humanity possesses— Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. In ancient philosophy 
the community, viewed as the soul ‘ writ large,’ 
inspired some of the most fruitful philoscmliicai 
interpretations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
In the general history of civilization loyalty, which 
is identical with the practically effective love of 
communities as persons that represent mind on & 
level higher than that of the individual, is, like 
the Pauline charity (which is explicitly a love for 
the Church universal and for its spirit), the chief 
and the soul of the humanizing virtues— that virtue 
without which all the others are hut ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Yet, in the history 
of thought the idea of the community has greatly 
suffered, less fre(iuently from the attempt to view 
it as the proper object of a direct mystical percep- 
tion than from the tendency to reduce it to a purely 
conceptual form. As a conceptual object the 
‘mind of the community,’ the ‘corporate mind,’ 
has tended to be thought of as an entity possibly 
significant in a legal or in a sociological sense, but 
difficult, and perhaps unreal, in a metaphysical 
sense. 

Experience shows, however, that the two ideas 
— the idea of the individual self and that of the 
community — are peculiarly adapted to interpret 
each the other, both to itself and to the other, 
when such interpretation is carried on in the 
spirit which the religion of Israel first made central 
in what undertook to be a w'orid religion, and 
which the apostle Paul laid at the basis both of 
his philosophy of human history and of his Christ- 
ology. 

Modem idealism, both in the more vital and 
less formal expressions of Hegel’s doctrine and in 
its recent efforts at a social interpretation of the 
self, of the course of human evolution, and of 
the problems of metaphysics, has already given a 
partial expression to a theory of which we tend to 
become clearly aware in proportion as we recognize 
what the cognitive process of interpretation is, 
and how it contrasts with, and is auxiliary to, the 
processes of conception and perception. Only in 
terms of a theory of the threefold process of Icnow- 
l^ge can we hope fully to express what is meant 
by that form of idealism which views the world as 
the ‘ process of the spirit ’ and as containing its 
own interpretation and its own interpreter. 

LnmATURE.— The epistemology of Charles Peirce is dis. 
cussed at length by the present writer in The Problem of Christ- 
ianity ^ Lontwn, 1913, iL (in Index, s.v, ‘ Peirce,' references will 
be found which will serve as a guide to the understanding of 
Peirce’s theory of knowledge, and its relation to the meta- 
physictd theories of the nature of mind). 

JosiAH Boyce. 

MIND AND BODY.r-See Body and Mind. 


MIND AND BRAIN.— See Bbain and Mind* 
MINERALS.--See Metals and Minbbals. 

MInIM. — Certain persons of Jewish ori^ 
mentioned in the Talmud and contemporary Babbm- 
ical literature, usually with severe disapproval, are 
called Minim. Considerable difference of opinion 
has existed upon the question who the Minim were; 
but the view is now generally, though not univer- 
sally, held that they were mainly J ewish-Ghristiajp. 
This theory has the support of G-raetz,, Josfc, Weiss, 
Bacher, and Ldvi ; the chief opponent is Moritz 
Friedlfinder. The writer of this article, from an 
independent study of the evidence, decides for the 
Jewmh-Christian intemretation, while admitting a 
wider denotation in a tew passages. The evidence, 
consisting of the whole of the pass^es (so far as 
they are Imown to him) where mention is made of 
the Minim, is presented in full in the writer’s work 
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Ch'Utianity in Talmud and Midrash^ to which the 
reader is refen’ed for details which cannot be given 
in the short space of this article. 

The book Sipfvre, % 115, p. 35% quoting Nu 15^^ 
‘And je shall not walk after your heart,’ says, 

‘ This is Mintith ’—meaning that this is the state 
of mind, or principle of conduct, characteristic of 
the Minim. This is the earliest attempt at a 
definition of the term, though the word itself was 
in use earlier. It amounts to saying that a ‘ Min ’ 
(singular of Minim) was one who followed the 
aictates of his own selfish nature as against those 
of the lawful authority. The result of doing so is, 
indirectly, the rejection of beliefs and practices en- 
joined on those who hold the true reli^on, A Min, 
accordingly, disregards the authority of the Eabbis, 
as teachers of religion and expounders of the Torah 
both written and unwritten, and also maintains 
doctrines and practices which are not those of the 
true religion. Tos. Sank. xiii. 4 f. has the follow- 
ing censure on the Minim : 

‘The sinners of Israel, and the sinners of the nations of the 
world, descend into Gehenna, and are judged there twelve 
months. . . But the Minim, and the Apostates, and the be- 
trayers, and the ApiqCrdsin. . . . Gehenna is shut in their 
faces, and they are judged there for generations of generations.' 
If the term Minim denoted all unfaithful Jews, 
there would be no need of four descriptive names. 
The distinction between the four is as follows. 
The betrayers {M*s6r6th) are political informers, 
‘delators.’ Apostate.^ are those who wilfully and 
openly transgress some jjart of the ceremonial law, 
thereby proclaiming their disloyalty. Aplqdrdsln 
are ‘ Epicureans,’ free-thinkers, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. The Minim are those who are false at 
heart, hut who do not necessarily proclaim their 
apostasy. They are the more dangerous because 
more secret ; they are not an open enemy, bub the 
foe within the camp ; and it is m accordance with 
this that the Talmud refers to the Minim more fre- 
quently and with more hostility than to the other 
classes of unfaithful Jews. The Min might ^ an 
apostate ox a delator, and could hardly fail to he a 
free-thinker ; but the real nature of his offence was 
moral rather than intellectual. 

Why was the name Min given to such persons t 
Various derivations of the word have been given, 
some of them mere fanciful guesses. The best ex- 
planation seems to be that proposed by Bacher (in 
JiJSJ xxxviii. 45) and accepted by I. lAvi (»5. p. 
205), according to which min (po) is at first the 
ordinary word for ‘ sort,’ ‘ kind,’ and is translated 
in the LXX, Gn 1^, by yivot. Figuratively the 
word is used to denote a ‘ sect’ (airpeo-ts)* and more 
particularly the sect of the Sadducees (r6 SaSSovKoIwv 
yivoi, Jos. Ant, XHI. x. 6, where i) ^aSdovKaltav 
aXpecris is also used). Gradually the term lost the 
meaning of ‘ sect ’ and took on that of ‘ seotaiy,’ 
the J ew who separated himself from the community 
and adopted false doctrines. If this explanation 
is correct, it throws light on the fact that in the 
Eabbinieal texts the reading sometimes varies be- 
tween Min and Saddtlkl (Sadducee). It is usually 
said that the latter word is due to the Christian 
censor, who objected to the word Min, but in some 
cases the reference is certainly to the Sadducees, 
while yet the word Min, or possibly both words, 
may have been read. The writer of this article 
ppposed another derivation of the word Mfn 
cit, p. 362), but now surrenders it in favour of the 
one just set forth. . ’ 

The Minim, then, were Jewish heretics of some 
kind. The question is. Of what kind ? The answer 
resolves itself into a choice between Jewish- 
Ohristians and Jewish -Gnostics, That they were 
Jews is beyond dispute, for a Gentile is never called 
a Mlh,*unle^ in one or two instances through 
ignorance or inadvertence. The only conspicuous 
advocate of the Gnostic interpretation is Fried- 


Ifinder {Der vorckristliche Jitdische Gnostieismua \ cf. 
also a defence in reply to criticism in BEJ xxxviii. 
194 ff.), but it is a serious defect of FriedlSnder’s 
book that the argument is based on Eabbinieal 
texts from which he strikes out, as interpolations, 
passages of crucial importance, without mention- 
ing the fact. By this method any hypothesis could 
be proved. Bacher and L6vi, in articles in BEJ 
(xxxviii. 38, 204) have severely handled Fried- 
lander’s hy^thesis as well as his peculiar method 
of proof, and L4vi elsewhere refers to it as ‘ cet 
4chafaudage de propositions pn6riles’ {BHB li. 
[1905] 412). The evidence for the view that the 
Minim were Jewish-Christians may be briefly 
summed up as follows. In many of the passages 
where they are mentioned there is nothing distinc- 
tive, certainly nothing definitely Christian ; but in 
a few passages a connexion between Mlnfftb and 
Christianity is so definitely stated that it cannot 
be excluded from neutral passages except on the 
gTOund of equally definite statements to the con- 
trary. Such contrary evidence is not to be found, 
and even Friedlfinder does not produce any. (1) In 
a famous passage, Bab. *AhMdhdh Zardh^ 166 (and 
in three other places), it is told how a certain Eabbi 
Elie 2 er (end of 1st cent.) was aiTested for Mlnuth. 
He accounted for this afterwards by saying that 
he had once met ‘ one of the disciples of Jesus the 
Nazarene, by name Jacob of K®phar S®kbanya,’ 
w-ho told him the exposition of a text and added, 
‘ Thus hath J esus the Nazarene taught me.’ Also, 
in the same treatise, p. 27a, the same Jacob is 
called ‘Jacob the Min,’ and it is said that he 
offered to cure a sick man, while in Tos. ii, 
22 f, the same Jacob proposed to work his cure ‘ in 
the name of Yeshua* ben Pandlra,’ i.e, Jesus. 
(2) In Bab. Shabh, 116a there are mentioned, in 
close connexion, the books of the Minim and the 
Evangelion, i,e» the Gospels. (3) The character- 
istic doctrine of the Minim — ^that of Two Powers 
in Heaven— is closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the teaching of the Ep, to the Hebrews, and is not 
the Gnostic doctrine of the Bemiurgus. The con- 
nexion of this doctrine with Christianity is shown 
by a passage in P*slqt3» Bab. xxi, 1006 ; ‘ If the son 
of the harlot saith to thee, “ There are two Gods,” ’ 
etc., where ‘the son of the harlot’ denotes Jesus. 

The combined force of these arguments, which 
could be supported in great detail if space allowed, 
seems conclusive in favour of the Jewish-Christiah 
interpretation ; and this view is strongly confirmed 
by a passage in Jerome : 

* XJsqu© hodie per totas Orientis synagogas inter ludaeos hae- 
resis est, quae dicitur Minaeorum, et a Pharisaeis nunc usque 
damnatur ; quos vulgo Nazaraeos nuncupaat, qui credunt in 
Christum, filium Dei, natum de virgine Maria, et eum dicunt 
esse qui sub Pontio Pilato passus est et resurrexit, in quern et 
nos oredimus ; sed dum volunt et ludaei esse et Obristiani, nec 
Judaei sunt neo Ohristlani' {Ep. cxii. [bcxxix.j 13 [PL xxii. 
924]). 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the evi- 
dence, of which the foregoing is the most important, 
is that, wherever in the Talmud and Midrash 
mention is made of the Mtnhn, the author of the 
statement intended to refer to Jewish-Christians. 
At the ^me time it is possible that the Eabbis 
attributed to Minim actions or opinions which, in 
fact, were not those of Christians ; and, farther, 
that the Eabbis occasionally applied the term Min 
to GenUles as being enemies of Judaism. 

The jeeferenees to the Minim in the Eabbinieal 
literature are few and fragmentary. The passages 
where they are mentioned amount to about 120, 
most of ‘which contain either polemical dialogues 
between a Min and a Eabbi or allusions to hereti- 
cal interpretations of texts, although a few are 
anecdotes of events m connexion with the Minim. It 
is not possible to construct a history of the Minim ; 
the material is sufficient only to give a few glimpses 
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of them, and to throw some little light upon their 
relations with orthodox Jews. 

The Minim, as stated above, were apostates who 
concealed their apostasy, and it was necessaay, 
therefore, to have some means oj, detecting them. 
This was the object with which the Formula against 
the Minim was introduced. It is stated (Bab. Ber, 
286, 29a) that R, Gamaliel li. (president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh) said to the Rabbis; ‘Is 
there any one who knows how to compose a Bene- 
diction of the Minim ? ’ Samuel the Xittle stood 
up and composed it. The following year he forgot 
it, and sought to recall it for two and even three 
hours, and they did not call him up (from the 
lectern). The ‘ Benediction ’ of the Minim was an 
addition made to the Eighteen Benedictions 
mdneh 'Esreh B^TdMhOth)^ which are short prayers, 
some of them very ancient, forming the nucleus 
of the Jewish liturgy. The twelfth in order, as 
composed or adapted by Samuel the Little, runs : 
‘May there be no heme for the Minim.’ Those 
who were Minim could not, of course, join in this 
prayer, and would be detected. The introduction 
of this formula marks the official condemnation of 
the Minim by the Rabbis ; and the date may be 
placed at a.d. 80, or thereabout. This does not 
imply the separation of the Minim from the strict 
Jews at and after that time ; they were still to be 
found, as Jerome says, in all the synagogues of the 
East in his time ; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
the Minim did to some extent possess a separate 
organization, with synagogues of their own. 

The reason why a formula of detection against 
the Minim became necessary about a.d. 80, was, in 
►art, that the Temple had been destroyed ten years 
►efore. As long as the Temple stood, Jewish- 
Christians in Jerusalem appear to have taken 
part in the ritual observances equally with non- 
Christian Jews. After the destruction of the 
Temple, however, it was possible to argue that 
the ceremonial law was not merely d& facto sus- 
pended (as the Jews admitted), but dc jure abro- 
gated ; and this is the link which connects the 
origin^ Jewish-Christians with the Minim. The 
latter appear, from the notices of their doctrines, 
to have held a theology closely akin to that set 
forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews j and, if so, the 
inference is ready to hand that it was the symbolic 
interpretation of the ceremonial law that opened 
the way for a Christology more highly developed 
than that of the original Jewish-Christians. 

The hostility towards, and dread of, the Minim 
were at their height in the 2nd cent. ; afterwards 
th^ declined, tm in the 4th cent, ive find compara-' 
tively friendly relations with them. The Minim of 
Caesarea applied to R. Abahu to find them a teacher, 
and he sent them R. Saphra, a Babylonian Jew of 
unquestioned orthodoxy (Bab. AhMdMh 
The meaning of this gradual change is that at first 
it was not evident to the Rabbis that the Christ- 
ian Church would not develop on Jewish-Christian 
lines. When, in course of time, it appeared that 
the Minim did not represent the strength of the 
Christian movement, there was the less reason to 
dread it ; there was less danger to Judaism from a 
Gentile Christianity than from a Jewish form of it. 
Of Gentile Christianity the Rabbinical literatui*e 
takes scarcely any notice. Space does not allow 
of illustrations of the polemics between Minim and 
Jews, or of the anecdotes which represent the 
former as being not only apostates but licentious. 
It must suffice to say that they appear to have 
been a dwindling sect, in Judaism out not of it, 
spurned alike by Jews and by Christians. In their 
theology they departed from the strict monotheism 
of Judaism, and held a doctrine — called the Doc- 
trine of the Two Powers in Heaven — which corre- 
sponds with the relation between God and Christ 


set forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews, No mention 
is made in any of their polemical discussions of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, nor is there more than one 
very sli^t trace of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(Jerus. Ber. 12c?, 13a). Jerome identifies, them 
with the Nazarenes, and the correspondii^ name, 
is found in two passages (Bab, MMdhdK 
Zdrdhi 6a j Bab. Ta* an, 276). The name Ebionite 
does not occur in the Rabbinical literature. 

Litbratdrr.— S ee the Histories of H. Graete, London, 
1891-92, I. M. Jost, Leipzig, 1857-59, and I. H. Weiss, Vienna, 
1887 ; W. Bacher and 1. L6vi, artt. in RBJ xxxviii. [1898] 
4r6ff., 206fl. ; M. Friedlander, Der vorchristUche judische 
GnosticismuSf GSttingen, 1898, Die religiQsen JBewegungen . . . 
inti Zeitalter Jem^ Berlin, 1906, and RBJ xxxviii. 194 ff. ; R. T. 
Herford, Christianity in Talmud and ^fidras/i^London, 1904 : 

‘Min.* R, X. Herford. 

MINISTRY (Early Christian).— An attempt 
will be made in this article to collect the more im- 
portant facts in connexion with the ministry as far 
as the first five or six centuries of our era are con- 
cerned, About the facts themselves there is general 
agreement ; but the interpretation of the facts has 
been disputed, A summary will be made, as briefly 
as possible, of the theories that have been deduced 
from the facts as to the institution of a ministry 
by our Lord, and its development in subsequent 
ages. But a discussion of these theories is not 
part of the design of the article. 

I. The Apostolic Age,— In Acts and in the 
Epistles of the NT we find in active operation a 
ministry of two kinds, itinerant and local. 

i. The itinerant ministry. —We read of 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists, all of whom come 
under this heading. The first of these terms includes 
at least a few (even in the early ages) who were 
not of the Twelve (see below, § 2). The qualifica- 
tion of an apostle seems originally to have been 
tliat he should have seen our Lord, and have been His 
‘ witness ’ (Lk 24^“, Ac 1^). Thus, when the vacancy 
in the number of the Twelve has to be filled up, 
the qualification mentioned by St. Peter is that the 
person chosen should have ‘ companied with [the 
Meven] all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among ’ (or ‘ over,’ M) them, ‘ begin- 
ning from the baptism of John, unto the day that 
he was received up from ’ them ; so that he might 
become a witness with them of Jesus’ resurrection 
(Ac 1^^** ). St. Paul received his qualification, though 
in a different way, at his conversion (of. Gal 1^, ‘ An 
apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
through Jesus Christ, and God the Father That 
St. Barnabas and the others mentioned below (§ 2) 
had seen Christ is not stated, but is quite probable. 
Hegesippus says (Eus. HE ii, I) that Barnabas was 
one of the Seventy, This qualification may have 
been waived in the sub-apostolic period. 

Hort (OhHstian Ecclesmj p. 28) thinks that the 
word ‘apostle,’ which is of comparatively rare 
occurrence in the Gospels, referred originally only 
to the mission to the villages, though such passages 
as that about judging the twelve txib^ (Mt 19^, 
Lk 22®®) were indications of the extended signifi- 
cation of the name which we find in Acts.^ It is 
clear, however, from Lk 6^ (the reading in 1| Mk 3^^ 
is doubtful) that our Lord gave them the title ; and 
that He intended more than a mere mission to the 
villages by the designation appears almost certain 
from such passages as Lk 12^-“ where He speaks of 
a commission for future ages (see below, § 9). St. 
Luke certainly uses the name without reference to 
the mission to the villages. 

Christian prophets are frequently mentioned in 
the NT— Agabus and others (Ac 11^** 21^®) ; those 
at Antioch, ‘prophets and teachers,’ including 

4 The name * apostles ' for t^e Tvrelve is found, according to 
Westcotfe and Hort's text, only in Mt 102 , Mk 3W Lk Qi® 
175 22^4 241 ®, and not^at all in Jn, though 13^® seems to be an 
allusion to the title; 
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Barnabas and Saul, also Syiueon Niger, Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen (Ac 13^) ; Judas and Silas 
(15®2) ; and an unstated number in 1 Co 1228*- {see § 2) 

X 429 - 38 ^ Prophets are mentioned as a class in 
Eph 3® 4^^ (see § 2 ), possibly in 1 Th 2 ^® ; also in 
Rev 18^ 22®. Th^ are coupled in Eph. and Rev. 
with apostles.^ They are described as receiving 
revelations (1 Co 14^*^*). Christian prophetesses are 
also mentioned (Ac 21®, Philip’s daughters). But it 
maybe doubted if * prophets’ ought to be described 
as a class of the ordinary Christian ministry. 
Their office was purely charismatic (see below, § 3 ). 

It is otherwise ' vith * evangelists.’ These are 
mentioned in Ac 21^ (Philip), E;^ 4'^ (see below, § 2 ), 
2 Ti 4® (Timothy). This name would seem to be 
that given to those who, though not apostles, be- 
cause they had not the qualification stated above, 
yet were itinerant officials and not of the local 
ministry. Eusebius {ffE iii. 37) gives the name to 
those who ‘ occupied the first place among the suc- 
cessors {diaSox^s) of the apostles ’ and were itiner- 
ant preachers of the gospel. He says that, when 
they had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors 
(TTotM^vas) and then went on to other countries and 
nations. A few lines later he talks of ‘ pastors or 
evangelists,’ and seems to mean by the former the 
local, by the latter the itinerant, ministry. 

Apostles and prophets are also mentioned in the 
Didache (§§ 10-13), a manual probably of the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. These were normally 
itinerant officials, and were perhaps identical (see 
Did* §11). The value of this evidence is discounted 
by J. A. Robinson (JThSt xiii. [1912] 339), who 
thinks that the writer does not describe the con- 
ditions of his own day, but those which he thought 
had been in force at an earlier time. This theo^, 
however, is very doubtful (for Robinson’s earlier 
view see his Com* on Ephesian^) London, 1904, p. 
98, n.). 

The function of the itinerant ministry was evan- 
gelistic (cf. ITh 2 ®^% lTi 2 ’). The itinerants might 
settle for a time at a place, as Timothy settlea at 
Ephesus, Titus in Crete, and St. Paul himself at 
various places where he founded churches ; but this 
was not their normal work. In the Didaoke it is 
recognized that a prophet may settle in a place 
(§ 12 f A 

ii. The local ministry. — Under this head- 
ing are included in the NT * bishops,’ ‘ presbyters,’ 
and * deacons.’ For other names of these officials 
see § 2 , The functions of the local ininistry were 
administrative and pastoral. Thus baptism seems 
to have been specially entrusted to it (cf. 1 Co 
and perhaps Ac 19®; ct. v.®). In the beautiful 
story of St. John and the young robber related by 
Clement of Alexandria {Quis dives, 42), the apostle 
does not himself baptize the young man, but gives 
him over to the local bishop-presbyter to baptize 
(see below), 

(a) During the period covered by the 

NT, we read of this name bemg given to Christian 
ministers only in Gentile ehur3ies — at Philippi 
(Ph V), at Ephesus (Ac 20®®, 1 Ti in Crete 
(Tit 1 ’*). So St. Peter, writing to the churches 
in most of the provinces of Asia Minor, uses the 
participle 4vi<FKOTovvr€s, ^exercising the bishop’s 
office ’(IP 5®). That the * bishops ’ are the same as 
* presbyters ’ in the Apostolic Age seems to follow 
from a comparison of Ac with 20®®, where the 
same individuals are called by hoth tatles ; and of 

1 In Etoh 220 the Church is sold to he hnijfe u^n tiie jfouhda- 
tiou of me apostles and prophets (no article before * prophets 
Both here and in 85 prophets come after apostles, and Qurist- 
ian prophets must therefore be meant. Hort (p. 165) ffives 
acod-reasons for thinking that here (not in 4 U) same per- 
sons artt meant by both designations. All the apostles were 
, proha^ prophets, though all the Christian prophets were not 
apostles. 


1 Ti 3^"'^ with the first of which passages 

describes the qualifications of * bishops,’ the second 
of which gives regulations for ‘ presbyters ’ as for 
those who have already been mentioned in the 
Epistle ; and of Tit 1® with v.’ appoint presbyters 
in every city ... for the bishop must be blameless ’) ; 
also from the use by St. Peter of iTna-KOTrovpTes when 
speaking of presbyters (see above, and 1 P 5^). 
The same thing is apparently found in Clement of 
Rome {Cor. 42, 44), where the local ministers are 
called ‘ bishops and deacons,’ and yet ‘presbyters ’ 
are spoken of, and their ‘ episcopate ^ (^rtc/comi). 
He says that the apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the 
name of the episcopate. In the Didache also (§ 15) 
the local ministry consists of ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Perhaps ‘presbyter’ expressed the rank, and 
‘ bishop ’ the function. 

Hort (pp. 98 f., 189-212) takes a different view. He holds 
that the words ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons’ are used in a non- 
technical sense in the NT as meaning ‘ those who have over- 
sight ’ and * those who minister.* He thus interprets the words 
in Ao 2028, 1 xi Sitf-, and deduces the conclusion that the 
same holds good in Ph l^, where emcr/coTrotj and Sia/eovots 
have no artaole. He does not deny that ‘deacons’ may have 
become the name of the officials before the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, but he thinks that St. Paul uses the word in a 
uon-technical sense. 

{h) Presbyters. — The name was perhaps taken 
over by the Christians from the Jews, who gave it 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and others. But 
inscriptions show that the heathen Greeks used it 
for members of a corporation, and the same thing 
appears from the papyri. A. Deissmann thinks 
(Bible Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 164 ff.) 
that the Christians of Asia Minor may have 
adopted the term, not from the Jews, but from 
the Greeks. In Egypt, as Deissmann shows 
(p. 233), pagan priests were called ‘presbyters.’ 
[It may be added that inscriptions also prove that 
the title Mo-kottos was used for certain officials in 
Greek-speaking countries in pre-Christian times 
(Deissmann, p. 280 f.).] In the early Church the 
name ‘presbyter’ was specially used, as it would 
seem, at Jerusalem (Ac IP® 15® etc. 16^ 2P®), but 
it was also used by the Christian Jews of the 
Dispersion (Ja 5“), and in the Gentile communities, 
for Paul and Barnabas appointed ‘ elders in every 
church ’ on a journey m Asia Minor (Ac 14®®). 

The identity in the NT of ‘bishops’ and ‘pres- 
byters’ was completely forgotten before the end of 
tfie 2nd century. Thus Irenaeus {Ecer. in. xiv. 2), 
referring to Ac 20^*^®^*, speaks of St. Paul meeting 
at Miletus bishops and presbyters from Ephesus 
and the other cities % the last four words are no 
doubt due to the plural ‘bishops,’ as to Irenseus 
the idea of more than one bishop (in the sense in 
which the word was used in his day) in any city 
would be quite foreign, Clement of Alexandria, 
at the end of the century, was also ignorant of the 
identity ; he speaks (Pmd. in. xii. 97) of commands 
in Holy Scrmture given to presbyters, bishops, 
deacons, widiows (in that order), as to distinct 
persons. In Quis dwes, 42, he speaks of a single 
‘ bishop’ in one of the cities of Asia in St. JohS’s 
time; this is doubtless historically correct, yet we 
may notice that a few lines later he calls the oishop 
‘ the presbyter. ’ This is ah instiance of that fluidity 
of phraseology which we shall have occasion to 
notice below (§ 2 ). In the 4th cent. Jerome and 
other Fathers had learnt that the bishops and 
presbyters of the NT were the same persons (see 
references in Lightfoot, PMlippians, p. 98 f.). 

(c) Deacons. — These ministers are mentioned in 
the NT in Ph l\ I Ti 3®* only. They are 
not found in the Epistle to Titus. They are also 
mentioned, together with ‘ bishops,’ in Clement of 
Rome and the Didache (as above). Tlie usual view 
has been that they represent the Seven whose 
appointment is recorded in Ac 6. Others think 
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that the Seven were the prototypes both of the 
diaconate and of the presbyterate, and that at 
some time after St. Stephen’s death the office 
was divided into those two branches. Another 
view is that the appointment gf the Seventy (or 
Seventy-two) in Lk 10^ was the foundation of the 
presbyterate. The Seven of Ac 6 were appointed 
m the first instance for the administration of relief 
(v.*), but that they were also preachers of the 

f ospel is seen from the history of Stephen and 
'hilip, and miglit be inferred from their solemn 
ordination with prayer and laying on of hands, 
iii. The position op James the Lord’s 

BROTHER AT JERUSALEM. — Christian antiq^uity 
agrees in giving St. James a local ministry at Jeru- 
salem, and yet in making him, in a real sense, 
equal to the Twelve, and in ascribing to him rule 
or presidency over the presbyters, though nothing 
is said of any autocratic powers possessed by him. 
This account of his position is borne out % the 
NT writers. In Ac 12^’ Peter bids those who are 
assembled in Mary’s house tell of his escape ‘ unto 
J ames and to the brethren. ’ In 16^^ J ames presides 
over, or at least takes a leading part in, the apostolic 
council, and gives the decision, i.e. interprets the 
evident sense of the assembly. In 21^® Paul and 
his companions visit him assembled with the 
presbyters in a formal meeting. In Gal he is, 
perhaps, called an apostle (see § 2) j he and Cephas 
are visited by Paul at Jerusalem. In 2® he is named 
before Cephas and John, and the three are ‘reputed 
to be pillars.’ In 2'^® the Jewish Christians who 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch are said to come 
‘ from James.’ Of the Fathers the earliest to bear 
witness to St. James’s position in Jerusalem is 
Hegesippus, known as the father of Church history 
{c. A.D. 160). He says that ‘ James, the brother of 
the Lord, succeeded to the government of the 
Church in conjunction with the apostles’ (Eus. 
EE ii, 26) *, he describes the appointment of 
Symeon, a cousin of the Lord, as ‘the next 
bishop’ (iv. 22). So Eusebius, who depends on 
Hegesippus, says (iii. 11) that they pronounced 
Symeon to be worthy of the throne of that diocese 
(7rapowc£a), and (iii. 32) that Symeon was the second 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ; in the former 
passage he says that there was a second Apostolic 
Council on the occasion of Symeon’s election. The 
last statement is very doubtful ; but the tradition 
probably gave rise to the detailed pseudepigraphy 
of the Church Orders, which assign all sorts of 
directions to the apostles. The same supposed 
council has been thought by some to have decreed 
the establishment of diocesan episcopacy ; but the 
latter was probably of gradual growth rather than 
the result of an enactment of a foi^al council 
(see below, § 4). The position of James is also 
spoken of by Clement of Alexandria {Eypotyposesy 
bk. vL, quoted by Eus. EE ii. 1) ; 

‘ Peter, James, and John, after the ascension of onr Saviour, 
as if also preferred by our Lord, strove nob after honour, bub 
chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem. . . , The Lord after 
His resurrection Imparted knowledge to James the Just and to 
John and Peter, and they imparted ft to the rest of the apostles, 
and the rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one.’ 

The phrase about imparting Imowledge to 
James may probably be a reference to 1 Co 
The description of him as ‘ bishop of Jerusalem ’ 
is an anachronism of nomenclature, but it roughly 
describes his position. His office at Jerusalem is a 
favourite theme in the ‘ Clementine ’ literature, but 
the date of these works is uncertain. 

iv. Angels in the Apocalypse.— The ‘angels’ 
in Rev Iso-S^^ have been taken by some to be the 
chief ministers of the Church in the province of 
Asia. But this interpretation is so doubtful that 
no argument can be built upon it. 

V. There is no certain trace of any local officials 


in the NT inferior to the ‘bish^s and deacons,’ 
Interpreters are mentioned in 1 (Jo 14^, for those 
who speak with tongues (cf. 12^®). But there is no 
indication that an ecclesiastical office is intended. 

2. Fluidity of phraseology.— It is important to 
remember that the names of Christian ministerial 
offices were not stereotyped in the Apostolic Age. 
Many theories have been erroneously built on tne 
supposed identity of offices in difierent centuries, 
because of the identity of names. In the earliest 
age the names of the orders of the ministry were 
in a fluid condition, even if the functions and 
duties of the offices were fixed, which is doubtful. 

(а) The name ‘ apostle.^ — This is used in the NT 
of the Twelve (see above, § 1). It is also used of 
certain other persons who had equal authority 
with the Twelve in the early Church — Paul, 
Barnabas, probably James the Lord’s brother 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians^ ^ pp. 84, 95 ; of. 1 Co IS*^), 
probably also Andronicus and Junias, who were 
‘of note among the apostles’ (Eo 16’; but some 
think that the latter was the name of a woman), 
perhaps Silvanus, who was associated with St. 
Paul m wilting to the Thessalonians (1 Th 2® ; 
cf. 1^). Timothy might have been included under 
the same designation but that he is excluded from 
it by 2 Co 1^, Col doubtless because he had not 
seen Christ (see §1). The name is also used in 
the NT of messengers simply (2 Co 8®®, Ph 2^®), and 
of our Lord Himself (He 3^ ; cf. Jn 20^). In the 
Syriac-speaking churches it was mven to any 
missionary; and so the Greek-speaking Irenseus 
says {Ecer, II. xxi. 1) : ‘ After the twelve apostles, 
our liird is found to have sent forth seventy others.’ 
Tertullian (adv, Mare, iv. 24) gives the name to 
the Seventy as well as to the Twelve (‘ he chose 
also seven^ other apostles besides the twelve ’). 
Note that St. Luke (10^), in describing the appoint- 
ment of the Seventy, says that J esus ‘ sent them 
forth’ (d7r^<rT6tXev), whence the name drdo-roXos 
comes at once. It means ‘one commissioned,’ 

; Certain persons, called ‘ false apostles,’ arrogated 
the name to themselves (2 Co IP®, Rev. 2®). 

(б) The names ‘ bishop ’ and ^ preshyterJ-^We 
have already seen that the name ‘bishop’ was 
used in the 1st cent, in a sense different from that 
which it afterwards acquired^ And -we may notice 
how fluid was the phraseolo^ with regard to both 
‘ bishop ’ and ‘ mresbyter.’ Our Lord is called a 
‘bishop’ in 1 JP 2^®; St. Peter a ‘presbyter’ in 
1 P 5^ {ffvfjLTp€i7pijT€pos)i St. John in 2 Jn^, 3Jn^. 
In the ^d cent, the term ‘ presbyters ’ came to be 
used somewhat as we use the term * the Fathers.* 
We may also notice how easy was the change from 
‘ presb3rter ’ to ‘ old man ’ ; so much so that it is 
not always easy to determine in any given passage 
which translation ought to be taken. In 1 P 5® 
St. Peter, who has been addressing the presbyters, 
suddenly says ; ‘ Likewise, ye younger [menl be 
subject to the elder’ (ir/>e<r^yr^pots). Clement of 
Rome {Cor, 1) says : ‘Submitting yourselves to 
your rulers [ijyovfj^vois), and rendering to the 
presbyters [Lightfoot : ‘ older men ’] among you 
honour,’ etc. ; and so in § 21, A little later 
Polycarp, after saying that * the young men must 
be blameless,’ goes on to exhort the Philipnians to 
submit themselves ‘ to the presbyters and deacons’, 
{Phil. 5). The association of the presbyterate and 
old age survived for a long time. It is found in 
the Apostolic Church Omer (Bohairie version), 
where it is said that presbyters should live * after 
the manner of old men ’ (§ IS ; H. Tattam, Apost. 
Co7ist in Coptic t London, 1848, p. 20). The 
ordination prayer of a presbyter in the Testament 
of our Lora {c. A.D. 360 ?) speaks by a paranomasia 
of ‘ the Spirit [masc.] of the presbj^erate who doth 
not grow old’ (i. 30). Pseudo-Pionius (4th cent.) 
in the Life of P-olycarp (§ 17 ; Lightfoot, Apost, 
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Fathers^ pt ii., ‘ Ignatius and Polycarp/ iii. 447 f.) 
unhistorioally makes Polycarp to be an old man 
before he is ordained presbyter. So perhaps 
Hermas, Vis, ii. 4 (2nd cent.), where the pres- 
byters are the officials of the 'n-pea-^vr^pa ( ‘ aged 
woman who is inteiweted as the Church. 
Gregory of Nazianzus {Orat, xlii. 11, 4th cent.) 
speaks of the presbyters being * honoured for years 
and wisdom/ 

(c) The name * deacon,^ ~:-Jn addition to the use 

of the word didKovos in the non- ecclesiastical sense 
of a ‘ servant,’ as in Mt 22^®, Jn 2®* and elsewhere 
in the Gospels, and (metaphorically of a ruler as 
God’s servant) in Ro 13^, or of a ‘follower’ (of 
Christ) in Jn 12®®, we have it used frequently of 
others than the ordinary ‘deacons.’ Our Lord is 
called a ‘ deacon ’ in Ro 16® (‘deacon of the circum- 
cision’); St. Paul in Col 2 Co 3® 6^ (ph), 

!]^h 3^ 1 Co 3® (also Apollos) ; Timothy in 1 Th 3® 
(Westcott-Hort’s text), 1 Ti 4® (of. the technical 
use of SidKovos in 3®^*) ; Epaphras in Col 1’ ; Jewish 
Christians in 2 Co llK Satan’s ‘deacons’ are 
mentioned in 2 Co 11^. This fluidity of expression 
would be realized by the English reader if the 
translation ‘deacon’ (instead of ‘minister’) were 
adopted throughout, and if it were borne in mind 
how often diaKovia and 8iaKov4<a are used in the NT, 
always in the non-teohnical sense of ‘ service ’ and 
‘to do service.’ 

(d) St. PauVs lists of the ministry show a great 
fluidity of nomenclature. But they do not give 
technical names to tlie vaiious classes of the 
ministry. In 1 Co 12®® we have ; apostles, prophets, 
teachers, powers, charismata of healings, nelps, 
governments, kinds of tongues. These cannot all 
be offices ; some are (as we see from v.®®) purely 
charismatic, namely ^wers (working of miracles), 
healings, tongues. Probably no orders of the 
ministry are here explicitly enumerated, but only 
the difterent kinds of work done in the Christian 
Church. On the other hand, offiioials of the ministry 
are enumeratefi in Eph 4^, where we have apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors^ and teachers (the 
last two are one class). ; These offices are said to 
be ‘ for the perfecting of the saints unto the work 
of ministering,’ i.e., to equip the members of the 
body for the function of service to the whole 
(Robinson, Ephesians^ ^ p. 98 f. ; the RV inserts a 
comma after ‘ saints,’ but the two clauses probably 
go together). In this list we have no ‘bishops,’ 
‘presbyters,’ or ‘deacons,’ and yet these officials 
existed at Ephesus (Ac 20^’'’®®, I Ti 6'^®’*)- Hence 
in this Pauline list we cannot look for technical 
designations, hut rather for a description of the 
work done by different officials. The ‘ pastors and 
teachers’ appear to be the local ministry. In Ro 
12®^ we have the abstract chax’ismata or gifts: 
prophecy, ministering {8Lo.KQvla), teaching, exhorta- 
tion, giving [alms], ruling, showing mercy. In 
1 TJi 5®® we have leaders {vpof.crdp.evoi) i cf. 1 Ti 
34f. 12 517^ where this word is used of ‘ bishops ’ and 
‘deacons.’ 


(e) Fluidity of ^hieratic’ language , — In the NT 
and the sub-apostolic writers tne word UpeHs is not 
used of a Christian minister, though Chrisrians as 
a body are called ‘priests’ and ‘a priesthood’ 
(lepdrevfia) in 1 P 2®*®, Rev 1* (cf. Rev 5^® 20®), just 
as all Israel had been ‘ priests ’ (Ex 19®). Our Lord 
Himself is called a ‘priest’ or ‘high priest’ 
(dpxiepeds) in He 3^ 5®* 1"' ®® 10*^, etc. Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, and Ixeneeus do not use ‘hieratic’ 
language of the Christian ministry, but the Didache 
says of the Christian prophets: ‘they are your 



high priests ’ (§ 13). Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 
c, A.D. 190, says (quoted by Eus. EE v. 24) that 
St. John was a priest, wearing the mitre (or ‘ golden 
plate,’ irlrdKov ) ; but the meaning is not clear. ^ 
Justin Martyr (c^ A.D. 150) calls the Christian 
body ‘ the true high-priestly race of God ’ {Dial. 
116). Tertullian at the end of the century speaks 
of the bishop as ‘ hi^h-priest ’ (‘summus sacerdos,’ 
de Bapt. 17), and, iu reference to the Christian 
ministry, speaks of ‘functions of priesthood’ 
(‘ sacerdotalia munera,’ dePreeser, 41). Hippolytus, 
early in the 3rd cent., uses similar language {Mcer, 
i, pref.) : ‘ We being their [the apostles’] successors 
and participators in this grace of high-priesthood,’ 
etc. In C3yprian the bisnop is frequently called 
‘ sacerdos,’ and his office ‘ sacerdotium.’ The Older 
Didascalia (3rd cent.) calls the bishops ‘high- 
priests ’ (Funk, Didasc. et Const. Apost, Paderhorn, 
1905, i. 102), and says that the Jewish priests and 
levites now correspond to the deacons, presbyters, 
wddows, and orphans. The names ‘high-priest’ 
for the bishop, and ‘ priests ’ and ‘ levites ’ for the 
presbyters and deacons respectively, were fre- 
quently used in the 4th cent, and onwards, and 
are often found in the Church Orders (for references 
see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders^ p. 67, n.). In 
the ordination prayer for a presbyter m the Apost, 
Const, viii. 16 (c, A.P. 376) and in the Epitome 
known as Constitutions through Eiwolytus^ § 6 
(Funk, ii. 80), his functions are called Upovpyltii, 
‘priestly duties.* Of other 4th cent, writers we 
may taice as an example Epiphanius, who uses 
iepeiJs for a Christian priest (JStjp. Fid. 21), and 
whose * priesthood ’ {lepua-djfr}) includes subdeacons, 
but not readers {ib.). Jerome calls his famous 
treatise on the ministry ‘Concerning priesthood’ 
(Uepl lepoxrdvTjs). At the Council of Laodicea (c. 
A.D. 380, can. 27, 30), ‘hieratics’ {UpariKol) are the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as opposed to the 
‘clerics’ {kXtjpikoI), who include the minor orders. 
In Apost. Const, iii. 15, and in the Apost. Canons^ 63 
(c. A.B. 400), the minor orders are mcluded among 
the ‘hieratics.’ In the Syriac-speaking Churches 
the word Mhnitthd (whicn is the translation of 
Upwffdvfi) is used for all orders of the ministry. 

The use of this language does not mean that a 
new conception of the ministry was entertained by 
those in whose writings it is first found. It was 
not likely to be used as long as any Jewish priests 
or levites were in the ranks of the Christian 
ministry. For example, Barnabas was a levite 
(Ac 4®®), and could not well have been called a 
‘priest’ without considerable confusion. When 
‘ hieratic ’ language was first used in the Christian 
Church, it was a new nomenclature, but did not 
imply any new functions. It is a fallacy to describe 
some 2nd cent. Christian writers as unsacerdotal, 
and some as sacerdotal. The use of ‘hieratic’ 
language meant that the writers who employed it 
ascribed to Christian officials the ministry delivered 
by the Great, and in the strictest sense the Only, 
High Priest, our Lord Himself. The writers like 
Ignatius who do not use ‘hieratic’ language are 
even more emphatic about the authority of the 
ministry than those who do. 

Charismatic ministry,— This term properly 
indicates those who are endowed with any spiritual 
gifts, called xa^l<7/Aara (‘ ^fts ’) in 1 Co 12* or simply 
iryevpwriKd (‘spiritual [things’]) in 12^ 14^ 5 but it is 
conveniently used forthose who had ‘extraordinary’ 
charismata. We must distin^ish between the 
‘ charismatic ’ and the official ministry. As long as 
extraordinary charismata continued, the two went 
on side by riae. Yet the same person might be of 

1 H. DelflI's theory is that the * beloved disciple* (whom he 
distinguishes from the apostle John) was a native of Jerusalem 
and belonged to one of the liigh-priestly families (W. Sanday, 
Critidm, hf the Fourth Gospelt Oxford, 1905, p. 99 f.). 
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both ministries ; thus St. Paul was an apostle, and Ignatius speaks of bishops being* established all 
yet spoke with tongues more than all h Co 14^®), over the world {Ejph, 3). But we do not find the 
The charismata enumerated in 1 Co include diocesan episcopate established in all places at an 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, miracles, equally early date. Thus Ignatius writes to the 
prophecy, discerning of spirits, tongues, interpreta- Pliilippians, but makes no mention of their bishop, 
tion of tongues. Of these piftbably the most Clement of Rome (c. A.D. 95) likewise omits sill 
prominent was prophecy. For the passages in reference to a bishop at Corinth when writing to 
which Christian prophets are mentioned see § i, the Corinthians. ^ It is, of course, possible that 
above ; these, however, do not imply that Agabus, the office at Philippi and Corinth was vacant at 
Judas, Silas, and others held office in the Church the dates of these letters ; but this hypothesis 
as prophets, though they may have done so in cannot be proved, and^ the deduction has usually 
another capacity. It is recognized that any one been made that the diocesan episcopate was not 
might receive a revelation, and so be a ‘prophet’ established in these two places so soon as else- 
(of, 1 Co 14^). Thus those whom we should call where. The position at Rome at the end of the 
‘laymen,’ as not being of the official ministry, 1st cent, has been considered doubtful. Clement 
spoKe in the Christian assemblies (i6.). But ^writes in the name of his Church (not of the 
women were not allowed to do so (v.^), though they presbyters), but he does not call himself its bishop, 
might be prophetesses (Ac 21®). In 1 Co 14 the nor does he name himself at all ,* we have to 
charisma of tongues is somewhat disparaged as gather information about the authorship of this 
compared with prophecy. Epistle from subsequent writers. Clement obvi- 

Prophecy long continued. For the prophets in ously held a prominent position in the Roman 
the DidatM see above, § l. Quadratus, early in Church ; and, though nomenclature and organiza- 
the 2nd cent., was renowned for his prophetical tion matured themselves more slowly at Rome 

^ts (Eus. HE iii. 37). Polycarp is csdlea in the than elsewhere, the testimony of all antiquity 

letter written by the Smyrnseans * an apostolic and must be taken as showing that he held the first 
prophetic teacher ’ (ilfar^. Po/. 16 j A.D. 155 or 156). place in it. Thus Irenseus makes Clement the 
Hermas received revelations, and his Shejpherd (c. third bishop of Rome in the^ list which he gives of 
A.D. 160 ?) was widely received as a prophetic bishops of that city up to his own time (^cer. in. 
writing. Even in the 4th cent, the Church Orders iii, 3), He says that Linus, the first bishop, re- 
speak of charismata, and in particular of revelations, ceived the office from the apostles Peter and Paul, 
being expected j Test, of our Lord and that Anacletus succeeded him, and was in 

of those expected by the bishops, presbyters, widows, turn succeeded by Clement. Before Irenseus, 
and by any Christians (i. 21, 23, 29, 31 1, 40) j gifts Hegesippus had alrea<^ made a list of the bishops 
of healing or of knowledge or of tonnes are referred of itome, as all the Greek MSB and the Syriac 
to as being a possible endowment of any Christian versions of Eus. HE iv. 22 assert (see Lightfoot, 

(i. 47). Suchaone was not to be ordained (‘a Apost Fathers, pt. L, ‘Clement,* i. 154). The 

is not laid on him’), but to be had in honour (sd.). alternative (rejected by Lightfoot but accepted by 
See also below, §§ 6^. Hamack) of Siarpipi^p for diadox'^v is a conjecture 

The term ‘ charismatic ministry ’ is capable of based on the loose paraphrase of Rufinus. But, as 
being misunderstood, as if the official ministry was Hegesippus’s list is not^ extant, we cannot tell 
considered a purely mechanical one, and only of where it began. We notice that Ignatius, in writ- 
human appointment. But St. Paul clearly re- ing to Rome, mentions no bishop there, and that, 
cognizes the official ministry as charismatic in as G. Salmon remarks (Jwfroe?. to iVT®, London, 
another sense. Timothy had the charisma in virtue 1892, p. 519, n, ), all through the first two centuries 
of his ordination (1 Ti 4^*). The official ministry the importance of the bishop of Rome is merged 
had the ‘ spiritual gift,’ though it was not of the in the importance of his Cnurcli. Dionysius of 
same nature as that of those who had extraordinary Corinth (c. A.D. 170) writes to the Church of Rome, 
endowments ; and the two ministries, as we have not to Sqter its bishop, though he mentions him 
seen, might overlap. in the third person. 

4. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons from the Long before the end of the 2nd cent, the diocesan 
2nd cent, onwards. — (a) Bishops. — In the Epistles episcopate was universal, so much so that writers 
of I^atius (c. A.D. 110) we find bishops in the later like Clement of Alexandria, as we have seen, did 
sense of the word fully established. We may here not know that the ‘bishops’ of the NT were the 
make an endeavour to collect the facts with regard same as the presbyters. It is therefore unnecessary 
to the diocesan episcopate, postponing a statement to carry further an investigation into the spread 
of the theories tnat have been advanced as to its of the system in the 2nd century (for detailed 
origin. The phrase ‘ diocesan episcopate ’ is perhaps information refer^ce may be made to Lightfoot, 
the best that we can use, as it begs no question as ‘^Dissertation,’ in his JEhil^pians), But it is 
to the relation of the bishop to the presbyl^^ # desirable to refer to the conception of the episcor 
phrase ‘ monarchical episcopate,’ wnich is used by pa.te which we find in the works of Cyprian, 

many writers, is open to this objection. bi^op of Carthage in the middle of the 3rd 

The establishment of bishops in the later sense centm^. I^atius and Ireneeim had descriltod 
in the Chm-ches of the province of Asia and else- the bishop as a centre of unity, and Cyprian 
where is ascribed by a steady tradition to John the emphasizes this still more in his treatise de Uni- 
Apostle. Clement of Alexandria {Quis dives, 42) tate Eeelesice and in his Epistles, In this connex- 
says that ‘after the tyrant’s death’ John ‘re- ion he dwells strongly on the sin of schism from ^ 
turned to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos,’ and the visible unity symbolized and guarded^ by the 
‘ went away, being invited, to the conti^ous bishop. It has been said that he ‘ magnified ids 
territories of the nations, here to appoint biSiops, office,^ and extended its claims to autocracy ; yet 
there to set in order whole Churches, there to no one emphasizes more than he the necessity of 

ordain such as were marked out by the Spirit.’ constitutional action on the part of . the bishop, 

Tertullian similarly says {adv, 3farc, iv. 5) that and his obligation to carry Ms clergy and laity 
‘ the order of the bishops * [of the Seven Churches with him (see below {h)). He also dwells on the 
of Asia, or of all the Churches of the province] election of the bishops by the people (see art. 

‘ when traced up to their origin ’ rests * on John as Laity, § 4). There is no real foundation for Hatch’s 
their author.’ And the Muratorian Fragment (c. view, from which his German translator Hamack 
A.D. 180?) says that John was exhorted by ‘his dissents, that the rule that thwe should* be only 
fellow disciples and bishops’ to write Ins Gospel, one bisJiop in each community was not fully 
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established before Cyprian’s time, and was due to 
his dispute with Novatian {Organization of the 
Early Christian Chnrchi p. 103 ; for an account 
of Cyprian’s view of the ministry reference may be 
made to Gore, The Church and the Ministry pp. 
151-156, with his quotations in the footnotes). 

It would seem that at the first the primary 
object of a local ministry was liturgical. Thus 
the Didache^ immediately after mentioning the 
Sunday worship (§ 14), continues : ‘ Appoint {x«po’ 
roviicrare) ior yourselves therefore bishops and 
deacons’ (§ 16). And so in the succeeding ages 
one of the principal functions of the diocesan 
bishop was to celebrate the Euchaiist. In the 
Church Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries the 
newly-consecrated bishop himself begins to exercise 
his functions by doing so, rather than the princi- 
pal consecrator, as in modern times. The same 
idea underlies the ancient practice, still preserved 
in some parts of Christendom, of ^concelebration,’ 
that is, of the newly-ordained presbyters joining 
aloud with the bishop who has just ordained them, 
in consecrating the Eucharist. (In the early ages 
concelebration was not confined to ordinations.) 
We may compare the custom, which also survives, 
of a newly-ordained deacon reading the liturgical 
gospel, that being one of his functions which he 
immediately begins to discharge. In this con- 
nexion we may notice that the bishop and the 
were the only persons allowed to cele- 


brate the Eucharist (see art. Laitv, § 5 (a)). 
‘ ‘ ibis’ 


The Council of Nicaea enacted that Bishops were 
not to be translated from one see to another (can. | 
15 ; A.P. 325). But this rule wasalmost immediately | 
disregarded (see Athanasius, Apoh c. Arian. 25). I 
The Niceue Council applied it also to presbyters | 
and deacons. | 

(5) Presbyters . — In early Christian literature the | 
presbyters are frequently recognized as the coun- 
cillors of the bishop. Ignatius, who says that the 
presbytery is attuned to the bishop as strings to 
a lyre (tlph. 4), bids the people submit to the 
bishop and presbyters {EpK. % 20, Trail. 13), and 
do nothing without them (Magn. 7i Trail, 2f., 7) } 
he speaks of ‘the bishop presiding {irpoKa$rjfi4vov) 
after the likeness of Goa, and the presbyters after 
the likeness of the council (irvvedplov) of the apostles ’ 
{Magn, 6) ; in ^myrn. 8, the bishop is compared to 
our Lord, and the presbyters to the apostles (cf. 
Magn, 13 • ‘ with your revered bishop and with 
the fi tly- wreathed spiritual circlet of your presby- 
tery, and with the deacons who walk, after God^. 
la the same way, more than a century later, 
Cyprian says {Ep, xiv. tv.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’) that he had determined from the 
beginning of his episcopate to do nothing without 
the advice {consilium) of the presbyters, and the 
concurring feeling {consensus ; see art. Laiiy, § 8) 
of the people. The presbyters are here recognized 
as councillors of the bishop in a liigher sense than 
the laity. This is not quite the same position as 
in Ep. xxxviii. (xxxii.) 1 (‘To the presbyters, 
deacons, and people’), where Cyprian speaks of 
consulting them all before he ordained clergy. 
This is the equivalent of the more modem Bi quU 
or public intimation of a proposed ordination. 
Origen likewise compares the ■ councillors ’ and 
‘rulers’ of the Church with those of the city, 
clearly meaning the presbyters and the bishop (0, 
Cds, lii. 30). A simuar state of things is seen m 
the Older Didasc. (ii. 28, 3rd cent, j Punk, i. 1C®), 
where it is said that the presbyters are * honoured 
as apostles and councillors of the bishop, and the 
crown, of the Church, for they are the couuoil and 
curia of the Church.’ The derived Apost'. Const 
(ii, 28) nse n^ly the same language. 

it is 401 this reason that the bishop had his 
throne in the church with the presbyters sitting 


round him on either side. Thus in the Apost, Oh, 
Ord, (c. A.B. 300 ; for the Syriac text and tr. see 
JThSt iii. [1901] 59) the presbyters are appointed 
by the bishop, and sit on either side of him, those 
on the right being the regulators of the service of 
the altar, those da the left the regulators of the 
people; and the presbyters are ‘sharers in the 
mysteries ’ "svith the ‘ sheplierd ’ (the bishop ; see 
above, § 2 ). In the Older JDidasc. (ii. 57 ; Funk, i. 
158), the Apost Const (ii. 67), and the Test of 
our Lord (i. 19) the same arrangement is found. 
In the last-mentioned manual tlie more exalted 
and honoured presbyters, who ‘ labour in the 
word,’ sit on the right, and ‘ those of middle age ’ 
{i,e. the younger ones ; see above, § 2 (6) for the 
association of the presbyterate and old age) sit 
on the left. For an ambiguity as to the position 
of the bishop and presbyters when ministering at 
the altar, see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders ^ 
p. 37. 

The presbyters were charged with celebrating 
the Eucharist, at least when the bishop was absent 
(see above), and with pastoral duties to the flock. 
In the 4th cent, the Apost Const, thus^ sum up 
the functions of bishops and presbyters (viii. 28) : 

•The bishop blesses, but does not receive the blessing : he 
lays on hands ordains (y«tpoTovet),i offers (the 

Eucharist), receives a blessing from bishops, but not at all from 
presbyters ; the bishop exercises discipline (Kaflatpet)over every 
cleric who deserves discipline, except over a bishop, for alone 
he cannot (do this). The presbyter blesses, but does not rweive 
the blessing excejOT from a bishop or fellow-presbyter, and so 
he gives it to a fellow-presbyter ; he lays on hands but does not 
ordain ; he does not exercise discipline, but he separates those 
inferior to him,’ etc. 

An interesting feature is that the presbyter is 
allowed to confirm, for this seems here to be the 
meaning of xeipoderdv,^ blessing and ordaining 
being mentioned as different actions. Ordinarily 
the presbyter baptized, and brought the neoph;^e 
to the bishop for confirmation ; this is the regiOar 
practice in the Church Orders and was the earlier 
custom iu both East and West. In the East the 
presbyter has for many centuries confirmed, both 
in the Orthodox and in the Separated communions, 
but he uses chrism consecrated W the bishop. 
The same thing is also found jbn the W est, but only 
iu exceptional cases. Innocent i, in his Epistle to 
Decentius (§ 3; A.D. 416) shows that ’Western 
presbyters had the power by custom, though he 
did not approve of their exercising it. The Council 
of Orange (A.D. 441) says (can. 1, 2) that in the 
absence of a bishop a presbyter may receive penitent 
heretics, marking them with the chrism and bene- 
diction, i.e. (apparently) confirming them. Still 
earlier the first Council of Toledo (A.D. 400) shows 
the same thing by implication. It forbids (can. 20) 
a presbyter to consecrate the chrism, and allows 
only a bishop to do so, but says that deacons or 
subdeacons snail fetch the chrism from the bishop 
before Easter. The Council of Carthage, A.J). 390 
(can. 3), also forbids presbyters to consecrate the 
chrism. This implies a regular practice of con- 
firming by presbyters (for further references 
see Duchesne, Christian TVorship, p. 338, n.). For 
Egypt we have the evidence of the writer kno>ra 
as Ambrosiaster {in Epk. iv, 12), who says^ that in 


that country the presbyter ‘signs’ {conswTictt) if 
the bishop be not present ; and we read the same 
in Qucest Vet et Nov. Test § 101, printed as an 
appendix to voL iii. of the Benedictine ed, of 
Augustine (another reading there has ‘ consecrate,’ 
i.e. consecrate the Eucharist). Lightfoot ( ‘ Disserta- 

1 One good MS reads : * ordains, does not lay on hands.* 

2 It has, however, been interpreted of the absolution of peni- 
tents. 0. H. Turner (JThSt xvi. [1916] 61), who adopts the 
alternative reading, interprets this ‘lajdng on of hands \ of the 
custom of the presbyters laying on hands at the ordination of a 
presbyter. Against this, however, is the fact that in the Ajjost. 
Const, that custom is not mentioned, and is perhaps negatived 
(see below, § 8 (a)). 
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tion,’ p. 231) makes the surely strange error of sup- 
posing that this ‘ consignation means ' ordination. ^ 

There are traces in our period of a very close 
connexion between presbyter and bishop. Thus 
in the Canons of EippolytuSt which in their present 
form are perhaps of the 4th centf, but which adhere 
very closely to their 3rd cent, source, we read 
that a bishop and a presbyter are ordained with the 
same prayer except for tlie name of the office, and 
except that in the case of the presbyter enthroniza- 
tion is omitted. ‘ The bishop is in all things put on 
an equality 'with the presbyter, except the name of 
the throne and ordination, for the power of ordina- 
tion is not given to him,’ i,e. to the presbyter (can. 
iv. ; ed. H. Achelis, Leipzig, 1891, §§ 30-32). So in 
the Egyptian Church Order (§ 32) there is only one 
ordination prayer for bishop and presbyter. The 
later Church Orders have separate prayers. 

A bishop is still called a * presbyter ’ in the 2nd and 
later centuries (see, e.^., Iren. Host, m. ii. 2, ‘suc- 
cessions of presbyters,’ which in iii. 2 he ei^lains 
as ‘ successions of bishops ’). In his letter to Victor 
IrensBus speaks of ‘the presbyters before Soter 
who presided over the Church which thou rulest ’ 
(Eus. HE V. 24). Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria 
(c. A.D. 268), speaks of ‘my fellow-presbyter 
Maximus’ (Eus. vii. 11). For Clement of Alex- 
andria see above, § i (6), and for Firmilian see 
below, § 8 (a). 

(c) Deacons. — This was a numerous and import- 
ant order in all the early ages. The deacon’s func- 
tions are summarized by the author of the Apost, 
Const, (viii. 28), by saying that he does not bless 
or baptize or ofer [the Eucharist], but that, when 
a bishop or presbyter has offered, he' gives [the 
sacrament] to the people, not as a priest (Upw&s) but 
as one who ministers to the priests. He is described 
in the oldest as well as in the later liturgies as 
assisting at the Eucharist, and especially as say- 
ing the shoiii exhortations and the ectene, or litany 
(see, e.g.y the liturgies in the Test, of our Lord and 
in the Apost. Const, viii.) he keeps order in service 
time (Test, i. 34; Older Didasc. ii. 67, etc.); he 
assists at baptism in all the Church Orders which 
describe the rite ; in some authorities he is allowed 
to baptize in the absence of bishop and presbyter 
(see art. Laity, § 5 ) ; he often reads the liturgical 
gospel at the Eucharist (Sozomen, HE vii. 19 
Test. i. 27), as at this day in the West ; he admin-* 
isters the euoharistic gifts in Justin Martyr (Apol, 
i. 65), and often in the Church Orders (for details 
see J, Cooper and A. J, Maclean, Test, of our Lord, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 223; for Const, see above); 

. he has many pastoral duties, such as visiting the 
sick (Test. i. 34, Apost, Const, ii. 32, 44, iii. 19, Egyp. 
Ch, Ord, 33), entertaining strangers L 34), 
arranging for burials^ (id, and Eus. vii. 11). 

The deacon also attends to the eucharistio offerings: 

1 The present writer can find no good instance of * consignare * 

or its Greek equivalent or their substantives, being 

applied to ordination. The Greek o-^payw and its Oriented 
equivalents usually refer to baptism or confinnation, or both, or 
to the sign of the cross ; b^f analogy Tertullian (adv. Talent. 1) 
uses * consignare * of admission to the Eleusmian mysteries 
(see also Ligbtfoot, Apost. Fathers^ pt. i., ' Olement,* ii. 226, n. ; 
Macleam Ancient Church Orders^ p. 109). In the Verona 
Laiiu Fragments (ed. Hauler, p, 110; 'consignare* is used in 
contradistinction to ordination, for the part played by the 
presbyters at a presbyter's ordination (see below, § 8 (a)) ; ‘ The 
presbyter at the ordination (ordinatione) of a presbj^ter sagns 
leonsignat) when the bishop ordains (episcopo ord’niantey 
Ducange (Glossarium Medics et Infimcs Latinitatis, Paris, 1840- 
60, Niort, 1S83-S7) gives no instance of consignatio meaning 
* ordination,’ though he gives instances of its meaning ‘confirma- 
tion.* Suicer (Thesaui'us, 3199)gives one instance from pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita {Bed. JSier. v. p, 312 [PQ- iii. 6093) of 
o-Apetyfs meaning * ordination,’ but this instance is very doubtful. 

2 It has been suggested that ' the young men ’of Ac 68. W 
(note the definite article) who buried Ananias and Sapphirawere 
prototypes of the deacons in this respect. For, the copiateSf or 
^grave-diggers '(mentioned by Epiphariius, Esxp. Fid. 21), and 
the paraFdttni (visitors of the Mcfc) see J. Wordsworth, ifm- 
istry of Grace, p,lQ5t. 


and is often the almoner of the Church (Older 
Didasc. ii. 67 ; Apost. Const, iii. 19). In some 
authorities the bishop and presbyters exercise the 
discipline of the laity through the deacons (Test, 
i. 36 1. ; Apost, Const, ii. 16 ; Ethiopic Didasc, § 4). 
As time went on, deacons pressed their claims and 
relegated several of their lesser functions to the 
minor orders. We find several writers remessm^ 
deacons for this reason— 8.5^., Cyprian (Ep, iii. 
[Ixiv.] 13, ‘ad Rogatianum *), the (Jouncil of Arles 
(can. 16 ; A.D. 314), which says that many deacons 
attempted to celebrate the Eucharist, that of 
Nicsea (can. 18; A.D. 325), and almost all the 
Church Orders, the Test, of our Lord being a soli- 
tary exception, for in that manual the position 
both of deacons and of ‘widows who preside’ is 
greatly extolled. 

(d) Number of the clergy. — Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome, writing to Fabian or Fabius, bishop of 
Antioch, A.D. 251 (the letter is given by Eus. HE 
vi. 43), enumerates the vaiious orders and classes 
at Rome as follows ; one bishop (about this he is 
emphatic), 46 ('oar. lect. 36) presbyters, 7 deacons, 
7 subdeacons, 42 acolytes, 52 exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers, and more than 1600 widows and 
persons in distress (for the minor orders see below, 
§ 6). But in unimportant places the clergy were 
much fewer. In the Apost. Ch. Ord. (c. A.D. 300) 
there were ; one bishop, 3 presbyters, 3 deacons (so 
the Syriac), one (?) reader, 3 widows. In the Test, 
of our Lord (c, A.D. 360 ?) we have (i. 34), besides 
the bishop, 12 presbyters, 7 deacons, 14 subdeacons, 
13 ‘widows who preside’ (the Greek original no 
doubt had vpQKad'/uMsva.L). Seven was a very ordinary 
number for the deacons, because of the Seven in 
Ac 6. Sozomen says (HE vii. 19) that even in his 
day (6th cent.) there were only 7 deacons in Rome, 
though ‘ in other Churches the number of deacons 
is a matter of indifterence.* The Council of Neo- 
Caesarea, appealing to Acts, says that even in the 
largest to'wns there are not to be more than 7 
deacons (can. 15 ; c. A.D. 314, or perhaps a little 
later). The number twelve for the presbyters in 
the Test, of our Lord may he due to the comparison 
of their order to the apostles. Eutychius (10th 
cent.) describes Alexandria in old days as having 
had twelve presbyters ; but his evidence is quite 
untrustworthy (see below, § 8 (d)). 

(e) Age of ordination, — ^At Neo-Caesarea it was 
enacted (can. 11) that no one was to be ordained 
presbyter before he was thirty years of age, because 
our Lord then began to teach. This became the 
general rule for many centuries. There was no 
similar rule about bishops, but the 2nd can. of 
Nioaea says that no novice iii the faith is to be 
ordained presbyter or bishop. The minimum age 
for deacons seems to have been twenty-five, The 
Council of Hippo (a.d. 393) says that no one is to 
be ordained at all under that age (can* 1) ; but tliis 
rule can hardly have applied to the minor orders, 
for the same Council (can. 18) speaks of readers 
who are appointed as quite young 'boys. So Cyp- 
rian (Ep, xxxviii. [xxxii.] 1) and Socrates (£□? 
vii 41) speak of very young readers. The Godli- 
can Statutes (c. a.d. 600; see below, § 6 (c)) say that 
a bishop must be of the ‘ prescribed age,’ but does 
not say what that is (§ 1). 

It may be convenient to note here some later rules as to age 
of ordination. The Majonite rule is that a presbyter must be 
over 30, for the reason stated above (H. Denzinger, Ritus Orient- 
almm, Wurzburg, 1863-64, li. 148), and a deacon must be over 21 
(ib. p. 128). The East Syrian or Nestoriaii Sunh&dhUs, or ‘ Book 
of Canon Law ’ (vi. iv. 2 ; Maclean and W. H. Browne, Cafholieos 


of the East, London, 1892, p. 201), 9 
ordained till past boyhood, subd 


deacons a little later, presbytera about 18, though (it adds) 
Tb ‘ " 


. 8 must hot be 

inawhOn nearly gr wyn 


ancient age was 30. 

23, for presbyters 24, for bishops 80, and this is 
custom; some relaxation < 
case of deacons. 

5.„ Development of the supervisory offices*— (a) 


he Anglican minimum aa:e for deacons is 
23, for pr^byters 24, for bishops 80, and this is the usual Western 
“ of the rule has rarely been made in the 
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Metropolitans. -■-‘HhQ name is first found in the 4th lix. (liv.) 14, both to, Cornelius ; Cyprian says that 
cent., oef ore which there is no certain trace of pro- appeals are not to be carried outside the province 
vincial organization, the ‘ eparchy * in the Apost. in which the cause began. 

Ch, Ord, being apparently the civil province. At The custom of giving the pallium to metro- 
Nicaea metropolitans are mentioned Tby that name politans hardly fans within the limits of this 
(can. 4, 6), and the word ‘eparchy* is apparently article (see if. 1174). 

used of an ecclesiastical province, thougn, as the {h) Patriarchs. — Thename*patriarch*wa^rob- 
civil and ecclesiastical provinces normally coincided, ably borrowed from the Jews. In the LXx of 
this is not (^uite certain. At the Council of Antioch 1 Ch 27“ it is used for the head of a tribe, and in 
m Encmniis (A.D. 341) metropolitans are recognized 24*^ and some MSS of 9® 23“ for the head of a 
in effect, though the name is not ^ven to them irarpidj or subdivision of a tribe. In the NT it is 
(can. 9, 19) ; ‘ the bishop presiding in the metro- used of David (Ac 2“), the sons of Jacob (7®'*)» ®'iid 
polis* (i.e. in the civil capital) is the phrase used, Abraham (He 7^). In 4 Mac 7^"^ 16*-^^ (ed. W. R. 
and the corresponding verb is employed in can. 19. Churton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal BcripturcSt 
The word ‘ metropolitan ’ is used at JLaodicea (can. London, 1884) it is used of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
12 ; c. A.D. 380). On the other hand, there is no and others. In the early centuries of our era a 
mention of a metropolitan in the Church Orders, Jewish ‘patriarch,’ or representative of the nation, 
and this is a cogent argument against their being is several times mentioned — e.g,y by Cyril of Jem- 
dated later than the 4th cent., and for their not salem {Cat. xii. 17 ; a.d. 348), who speaks of the 
being assigned to any of the great centres like Jews’ ‘ recent measures relative to their patriarchs 
Alexandria or Antioch. In these manuals the as they now call them.’ The Emperor Hadrian 
neighbouring bishops come together for the election (A.D. 134?) refers to the Jewish patriarch in his 
of a bishop, and the whole assembly of bishops, letter to the consul Servianus about religion in 
clergy, and lai^ elect, just as they do in Cyprian Alexandria (see Lightfoot, ‘ Dissertation,’ p. 225). 
{Ep, Ixvii. 5, ‘ To the clergy and people in Spain ’) ; Hadrian visited Egypt A.D. 130. In Christian 
but there is no metropolitan. There is perhaps literature we find the term first applied to Christ- 
just a faint trace of a primacv in Apost. Const, ians non-officiaUy. Basil seems to use it as 
viii. 4, which speaks of ‘one or the first bishops* equivalent to ‘bishop’ when he says (Ep. clxix. 
saying the ordination prayer of a bishop ; and so in * ad Greg.*) that the deacon Glycerins assumed the 
the Arabic Didasc. (c. A.I). 400?; §36, ‘the first style and title of patriarch. An example in 
bishop among them ’). But this is all. A rather Gregory of Nyssa’s Funeral Oration on Meletius, 
stronger trace is to be seen in the Apost. Canons UsMip of Antioch (f A.D. 381), when he exclaims 
(can. 35 [also numbered 34 or 33]; c. A.D. 400). ‘Behold these your patriarchs,’ is perhaps purely 
After the 4th cent, metropolitans became practi- oratorical ; he is referring to the bishops who 
cally universal. attended the second Ecumenical Council at Con- 

Although there was no regular organization of stantinople. Gregory of Nazianzus explicitly uses 
provincesbefore the 4th cent., yet bishops of certain the term of senior bishops (Oral. xlii. 23);^ ‘aged 
important cities, like Rome, Carthage, Alexandria, bishops or, to speak more accurately, patriarchs.’ 
Antioch, wielded ^eat influence over the neigh- But it came to be used of the bishops of Rome, 
bouring bishops, we see this in the case of Cyp- Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
rian. At Nicsea the authority of the bishops of salem, though not by canons of councils till long 
Alexandria and Rome is spoken of as an ancient after our period*— not before the 9th cent. ; the 
custom, and no one is made bishop without the whole subject is treated in detail by Hatch in 
metropolitan (can. 6). Alexandria is to have, as ECA ii. 1573 (art. ‘ Patriarch ’). The growth of 
before, authority over Egypt, Libya, and Pent- the authority of these sees is shown by the 6th 
apolis, i.e. over more than one civil province {i5.). can. of Nicsea, and the 28th of Chalcedon; the 
The growth of this influence was promoted by the latter was rejected by the bishop of Rome. The 
holding of synods, when external circumstances ultimate result was the joining together of several 
permitted. Synods would ordinarily be held in provinces or eparchies, each of which was governed 
the ‘metropolis’ (chief town) of the civil province by its own metropolitan, under a single patriarch, 
or eparchy, and the bishop of that city would whose jurisdiction was somewhat loosely defined, 
naturally preside. So the civil metropolis tended just in the same way as in civil affairs several 
to become the eccleri^tioal metropolis. But this ‘ eparchies ’ were grouped together into one diatcesis, 
was not always the case with synods. At that of which was a very different thing from our ‘ diocese.’ 
the bishops of Pontus held to consider the Paschal (c) Archbishops . — This term, which in the West 

question, Palmas as the oldest [bishop] presided became the customary title of metropolitans, was 
(Eus. EE V. 23). Palmas was bishop of Amastris not so used in the East. It was a title of honour 
(iv. 23). At the end of the 4th cent, the Council conferred on bishops of some of the greatest sees, 
of Hippo decreed that a bishop of a principal see though its application was not always uniform. 
{prinia sedes) was not to be called ‘prmceps saoer- In the 4th cent. Epiphanius uses the term (Hcer. 
dotum ’ or ‘ summus sacerdos,’ but simply ‘ primse Ixix. 3) of Meletius, bishop of the Thebais, and 
sedis episcopus ’ (can. 25). Thus the name ‘ metro- (Ixviii. 1) of the bishop of Alexandria. At Ghal- 
politan ’ was awarently not in use in the province cedon (a.d. 451) it is applied to the bishops of 
‘Africa’; and Hefele thinks that, except at Garth- Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome (can. 28, 
age, the metropolitan rights went to the oldest 30; the last is not considered to be a canon proper ; 
bishop of the province, and that the same thing see Hefele, iii, 422). 

held good in Spain before Constantine’s time {Mist. (d) Chorepiscopi. — These * country-bishops ’ were 

of the Councils y Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, i. 162). assistants to the diocesan bishops for tne work 
In spite of his position at Carthage, Cyprian of the rural districts. In the Greek-speaking 
affirms that all bishops are equal. Thus m de Churches and in the West they were, at least 
UnitatCy 5, he says that the episcopate is one and normally, bishops— such is the trend of the evi- 
that all bishops are full partners in it with joint deuce, though Morinus denies it— but in the Syriac- 
and several responsibility ; for this is the meaning speaking Churches, at a later date, they were often 
of his phrase ‘cuius a smgulis in solidum pars confused with the rrepioBevraly or ‘visitors,’ and 
tenetur.^ Soin'.^^. iv. (li.) 21, *ad Antonianum,’ were presbyters. They somewhat resembled the 
he says that eyeiy bishop disposes and directs his assistant (‘suffragan’) and coadjutor bishops of 
own acts,*and wm have to give an account of his the present day, in that they worked under the 
purposes to the Lord. Cf. also Epp, Ivii. (liii.) 5, direction of the diocesan bishop, though their 
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functions were not entirely the same. They are 
first mentioned at Ancyra (can. 13 [see below, 

§ 8 (5)]; A.D. 314), Neo-Csesarea (can, 14; A.D. 314 
or a little later), Nicaea (can. 8 ; A.D. 325). From 
the 10th can. of the Council of ^ALutioch in EnccB- 
nils (A.D. 341) we may perhaps gather that not all 
chorepiscopi were bishops, for it uses the expres- 
sion ‘even if they have received consecration as 
bishops.’ They are also mentioned by Athanasius 
{ApoL c, Arian, 85), Basil {Ep, xxiv. etc.), and 
other 4th cent, writers. But they are not referred 
to in the Church Orders, and it is probable that 
they were to be found only in the busy centres, 
from which, as we have seen above (a), these 
manuals did not come. In the Edessene Canons^ 
t.e. the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (see Ante- 
Nic, Ohr, Lib,, ‘Syriac Documents,’ p. 42 f.), a 
‘ruler’ is to be appointed as head over the village 
presbyters; and these ‘rulers’ must have been 
itinerant visitors, for a reference is made to Samuel 
also making visits from place to place and ruling 
(can. 24 ; c, A.D, 350). The Council of Sardica in 
lUyricum (c. A.D. 347, or earlier) does not appear 
to recognize the existence of chorepiscopi. The 
6th can. says that a bishop is not to be ordained 
in a village or small town for which one presbyter 
suffices, for it is not necessary there that a bishop 
should be made, lest the name of a bishop and his 
authority become cheap (the authenticity of these 
canons is disputed). 

Among the functions of the chorepiscopus were 
the appointment and ordination of minor orders, 
but not as a rule of deacons and presbyters. To 
ordain these he must have the exj^cit consent of 
the diocesan bishop who had ^pointed him 
(Antioch in Encmmis, can, 10). He could also 
confirm ; see the 3rd can. of the Council of Riez or 
Return in Provence (Hefele, iii. 157 j A.D. 439). 
Schismatic bishops when reconciled were some- 
times made chorepiscopi, as there could not be 
more than one diocesan oishop in each see (Nicaea, 
can. 8 ; Socrates, HE i. 9 ; Riez, can. 3). Light- 
foot (‘Dissertation,’ p, 233, n.) looks upon chorepi- 
scopi as a survival of the ‘presbyter-bishops ’ which 
his theory of the origin of the diocesan episcopate 
postulates (see below, § lo) j but there is absolutely 
no evidence for this survival, and indeed it is very- 
unlikely that chorepiscopi existed before the 4th 
century. 

An attempt was made towards the end of that 
century to abolish the office. The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 57; c. A.D. 380) forbids their ap- 
pointment for the future, and says that there are 
to be only periodeutse (apparently presbyters), while 
chorepiscopi who had already been appointed were 
to act only with the consent of the diocesan bishop 
(this points to a certain self-assertiveness on the 
part of the chorepiscopi). But this canon did not 
put an end to the office. Chorepiscopi are found 
fre(juently in the Far East (see ^low), and were 
revived in the West for a time (Hefele, i. 18). 
There were some of this order present at the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D, 431, but not at that of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 

In the East Syrian Sunh&dhus (vi. 1) there are 
three orders of the ministry, each with three sub- 
divisions. In the second order (the presbyterate), 
chorepiscopi or periodeutae (both these names 
are transliterated into Syriac) form the first sub- 
division, and seem to be identical. Their duties 
were to visit the villages and monasteries as repre- 
sentatives of thebishop(Maclean-Browne, Catholicos 
of the East, p. 182). They were not specially 
ordained, for the Sunhddhus says that bishops 
‘ ordain all readers, subdeacons, deacons, and pres- 
byters, give a blessing to periodeutas, and say a 
prayer over archdeacons ’ (to.). 

(a) ArcMecusom, — Neither the name nor the 


office of an archdeacon is found before the end of 
the 4th century. The name is found in the Pil- 
grimage of ‘ Silvia ’ (‘ Etheria ’), which has usually 
been assigned to that date, though some place it 
later ; but even there it is not the name of a dis- 
tinct office. Neither the name nor the distinct 
office is found in the Church Orders, though in the 
Test, of oxir Lord the principal deacon has certain 
duties assigned to him. Some writers at the end 
of, or later than, the 4th cent, give to certain 
famous deacons the name ‘archdeacon,’ as when 
Augustine calls Laurence by that title {Serm. de 
diversis, cxi. [ed. Ben. ccoi.] 8) ; so Theodoret (HE 
i. 25) calls Athanasius the ‘ leader of the chorus of 
deacons, though a young man.’ There is no arch- 
deacon in Cornelius’s list of Roman officials (above, 

§ 4 (d)}. Jerome (Ep. cxlvL, ‘ad Evangelum’) 
mentions archdeacons as an order, and after his 
time they were common in both East and West. 
In the Ordo Bomanus Primus the archdeacon plays 
a very important part in the eucharistic liturgy at 
Rome (e.g,, §§ 18, 20, ed. E. G. C. F, Atchley, 
London, 1905). But this work is probably of the 
8th cent., though founded on a similar document 
of the 6th (Atchley, p. 7). The archdeacon was 
at first a deacon, and m some cases the senior 
deacon succeeded automatically to the office ; but 
Sozomen (HE viii. 9) speaks of Chrysostom appoint- 
ing Sarapion as archdeacon, and therefore he could 
not have succeeded automatically. There was 
only one in each diocese in the time of Jerome (loc, 
cit). For the later development of this office see 
DCA i. 136. 

In the East Syrito Church the archidiaconate is 
the middle subdivision of the second order, ^.e. of 
the presbyterate (see above). The office is still 
used in that Church as an honorary one, and an 
influential presb y te r is appointed ‘ arkan,’ or arch- 
deacon. In the West the office is in frequent use, 
and in most Western countries each bishop has at 
least one archdeacon, called the ‘ eye of the bishop.’ 
The archdeacon is a senior presbyter, deputed to 
relieve the bishop of some of his minor functions. 

6. Development of the lesser offices.— At an 
early date we find the existence of some orders of 
the ministry lower than those of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. We read at various times 
ot subdeacons, readers, singers, interpreters, door- 
keepers, acolytes, exorcistSi There was also a 
ministry of women — widows, presbyteresses, 
deaconesses. It must be noted, however, that 
some of these offices were not always and in all 
places reckoned as orders; e.g,, exorcists were 
long considered to exercise a charismatic ministry, 
and were reckoned as being outside the ordinary 
roll of the clergy. 

(a) Headers (d^rnyvaarat, leetores), — This is prob- 
ably the olde^ of the minor orders. In Justin 
Martyr’s description of the Eucharist (Apol, i. 67 ; 
e, A.D. 150) the reader of the lections plays ah 
impoiHant part, though Justin may not mean that 
he was of a separate order in the ministry. In 
the AposU Ch, Ord, (§ 19; c, A.D. 300) he comes 
before the deacon, and' Hamack thinks (Sources 
of the Apbst, Canons, Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 
71 f.) that his office was at first a charismatic one, 
and that he was not originally included among the 
clergy. Stress is laid m the manual just named 
on the necessity of the reader being learned. He 
must be ‘able to instruct’ or ‘narrate* (StvjrpirrtKdii, 

; and he ‘fills the place of an evangelist.’ This 
I qualification is not always insisted on in the case 
I of a bishop ; this Church Order says (§ 16) that, if 
a bishop does not know letters, at least he is to be 
meek. The Test, of mr Lord also insists that 
the reader must be learned, and have had much 
experience (L 46). Probably he had, at first, the 
I duty of expounding what he read ; but, when he 
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was limited to the mere reading of the lections, 
his position fell, as it did at Kome in the middle 
of tne 3rd century (see above, § 4 (<^), where the 
readers are classed with the exorcists and door- 
keepers, below the acolytes). In the other Church 
Orders the reader conies, sometimes before, and 
sometimes after, the subdeacon. In Sarapion^s 
Sacramentary (§ 25 ; c. A.D. 350) the minor orders 
are ‘ subdeacons, readers, and interpreters.’ There 
are indications in some of the authorities that 
readers were not numerous. The Older Didasc, 
and the AposL Const (ii. 28 ; Funk, i. 108 f.) sug- 
gest that it is probable that a church may not 
have a reader at all ; and in several Church Orders 
there is an indirect indication that there was only 
one in each place (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders ^ 
pp. 141, 87). Readers come below deacons in 
Tertullian (c?6 Prosser, 41). They are frequently 
mentioned in Cyprian ; and they often had the im- 
portant duty of reading the liturgical gospel at 
the Eucharist : this they did from a desk, or amho 
{Bp, xxxix. [xxxiii.] 4, ‘About Celerinus’). In 
the Diocletian persecution they had the custody 
of the Scriptures (J. Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Grace^ p. 189). 

( 6 ) Suhdeacons {virodidKovoL, irirripiraL^ subdiaconi, 
ministri). — These officials, whose chief duty w€is 
to assist the deacons at the Eucharist and in their 
other functions, are mentioned in the 3rd cent, by 
Cornelius at Rome (above, § 4 ; he speaks of seven) 
and Cyprian in Africa (Ep, xxxiv. [xxvii.] 3, ‘To 
the presbyters and deacons ’ : he speaks of t'wo 
subdeacons by name and a certain acolyte), and in 
the Older Didasc, (E. Hauler, Verona Latin Frag- 
ments, Leipzig, 1900, p. 40 ; Funk, i. 116 ; see 
below). In the 4th cent, we find them in Spain 
at Elvira (can, 30; c. A.D. 305; no other minor 
order is mentioned in these canons), in Egypt in 
Sarapion^s Sacramentary (§ 25), in the Church 
Orders (but not in the Apost, Ch, Ord,), at Neo- 
Casarea in Cappadocia (can. 10 ; A.c. 314 or later), 
at Antioch m (can. 10; A.D. 341), at 

Laodicea (can. 20-22, 25 ; c. A.I>. 380), and in 
Athanasius {Mist. Arian. ad Mqnachos^ 60 ; A.D^ 
358). At NeorCsesarea and Laodicea, and in 
Apost, Const, iii 11, and elsewhere the subdeacon 
is called ifTrjpinfjs, or ‘ minister.’ The existence of 
subdeacons in the East before the 4th cent, has 
been disputed, and it has been thought that the 
passage in the Didasoalia where they are mentioned 
IS an interpolation 5 yet it occurs both in the Latin 
and in the Syriac versions. Eusebius {HE viii. 6) 
makes their existence in most parts of the East 
during the Diocletian persecution uncertain. He 
says that a royal edict directed that the presidents 
(ir/joeo-rwres) of the Church eveiy where should be 
imprisoned, and that the prisons were filled with 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and exor- 
cists ; he omits any mention of subdeacons here. 
In the Canons of Hippolytics (can. xxi. [ed. Achelis, 
§ 217]) they are mentioned together with pres- 
byters and readers, in a passage where deacons 
are omitted ; but this m^ be due to the present 
(4th cent, ?) form of the Canons ; the omission of 
deacons may be a mere clerical error, 

(c) Acolytes, or collets {&K6hovdoi, acolythi, acoUti), 
—These are first mentioned by Cornelius (above, 
§ 4), and by Cyprian {loc, cii,). They are also 
mentioned in the Gallicm Statutes (as J. Words- 
worth, has conveniently naniM them of 

Grace, p. 58]) or Statuta Ecclesioe antiqua, a coUec- 
tioh of canons which used to be ascribed to the 
so-called ‘Fourth Council of Cai'thage* (e^. 6; 
Hefele, ii. 410; their real date is c. a.d. 500). 
Acolytes assisted at the Eucharist, and performed 
various minor functions in the services. They 
are found only in the West, where they became 
very numerous. Cornelius says that there were 


42 at Rome in the 3rd century. As there were 14 
regions in that city, there would be one deacon 
or subdeacon and three acolytes for each region 
(Hamack, Sources of the Apost, Can,, p. 95). An 
acolyte was sen^ by Cornelius as a messenger 
(Cyprian, Ep, xlix. [xlv.] 3). 

(a) Singers (^i'dXrae, <pfol, ^aXripdoL, cantores, 
psaltce, etc.). — In the earlier Church Orders singers 
are mentioned, but not as a separate order. They 
had, however, already become such in the Apost, 
Const, (iii. 11, vi. 17; c, A.D. 375), at Laodicea 
(can. 23), in the Apost, Canons (can. 43 [42], 69 
[68] ; c. A.D. 400), and in the Arabic translation of 
the Test, of our Lord (i. 45), which adds a chapter 
to that manual about their appointment, and re- 
duces the lesser orders in the Test, (see above, § 4) 
to ‘ four subdeacons and readers, three widows and 
singers ’ ; the date of this Arabic translation is un- 
known. Singers are a separate order also in the 
Gallican Statutes (can. 10). 

(e) Interpreters {ip/ATjp^ts, ipyTjvevral, interpretes), 
— These are not mentioned in the Church Orders. 
They naturally are found only in bilingual coun- 
tries. Eusebius mentions them in Palestine {Mart, 
Palest,, longer version, § 1, tr. A. C. McCiifiert, 
p. 342 [Aic. and Post-Nic, Fathers'^ ; he says that 
Procopius was a reader, interpreter, and exorcist, 
Sarapion (§ 25) mentions them in Egypt, Epiphanius 
{Exp, Fid, 21) in Syria and P^estine, In the 
Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvkir (* Etheria ’) we read (vii. 5) 
that at Jerusalem some spoke Greek only, and 
some Syriac only, and that, as the bishop, though 
he knew Syriac, yet spoke only in Greet:, a pres- 
byter stood by to translate the bishop’s Greek into 
Syriac. For 1 Co 14P^ see above, § i (e). 

if) Doorkeepers {TvXwpoL, ostiarii^ — These are 
mentioned in Cornelius’s list, and in the Apost. 
Corhst. (ii. 57, iii. 11), and the Ethiopic Didasc. 
(§ 10), but not in the other Church Orders, which 
retain (as indeed do also the Apost. Const., rather 
inconsistently) the old direction that deacons are 
to guard the doors. For the devolution of the 
deacon’s functions see above, § a (c). 

{g) Exorcists {^^opKnrraL in the NT, Josephus, 
and elsewhere, but iwopKiaral in Apost, Const, viii. 
26, and Bgi^hmiuQ, Esxp. Fid, 21, exorcistce),^ 
Jewish exorcists are mentioned. in Lk IP® (where 
‘your sons’ can hardly mean the disciples, bat 
must be the Jews), Ac 19^®, and Jos. Ant, viii. iL 6 
(he is speaking of the time of Solomon). Christ- 
ian exorcists are mentioned by Cornelius, as 
above, and by FirmOian, who in his letter to 
Cyprian speaks of exorcists in Cappadocia twenty- 
two years before his time (Cyprian, Ep, Ixxv. 
[Ixxiv.] 10). Bub the Christian exorcizing of 
demons is mentioned by Justin {Dial, 85, Apol, 
ii, 6), Tertullian {de Idol, 11, de Proescr, 41), 
Origen (c. Cels, vii. 4). On the other hand, candi- 
dates for baptism were exorcized by the bishop 
before Easter (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 97 ; T. Thompson, Offices of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, Cambridge, 1914, p. 28). The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 26) says that no one may exorcize 
in churches or houses unless authorize by the 
bishop. The office of an exorcist was at fii^ en^ 
tirely charismatic, and he was not originally one 
of the clergy (see below, §8 {g)),. We can well 
understand that unrestrained exorcism became an 
abuse, and that exorcists needed stringent regula- 
tions. 

(A) Ministry of women, — It is not very easy to 
distinguish between the ‘widows’ who were on 
the Church roll for relief and those -who were, in 
some sort, in the ministry. The widows in Ac 6^ 
come under the former category; those of 1 Ti 
5®"^® perhaps under both, for seem to imply 
ministering. A deaconess, Pheebe, is mentioned 
in Ro 16^ though Hort {Chidstian Ecclesia, p. 208) 
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thinks that dtdKovos (fem.) is here used in a non* 
technical sense, and merely means that Phcebe 
ministered to the needs of the Church. Many 
think that ‘women’ ini Ti 3^^ (7uvaiKas without 
article) means deaconesses ; not(^ the qualifications 
for deacons which precede and follow.^ We also 
read of Prisca (Priscilla) joining with Aquila in 
his evangelistic work (Ac 18^) ; this was no doubt 
in private teaching, as St. Paul forbids a woman 
to speak in church (1 Co 14®^^, 1 Ti 2^**)- In the 
Christian literature after the NT we find frequent 
mention of a ministry by women. In the Apost, 
Oh. Ord. one of the * widoAVs ’ is to visit the sick, 
while the other two are to pray and receive 
spiritual revelations (see above, § 3). In the Test, 
of our Lm^d the ‘AAudows who preside’ (irpo/ca- 
d'/j}i€pai) are an important order ; they are also 
called ‘presbyter esses,’ as corresponding to pres- 
byters, while deaconesses are mentioned as cor- 
responding to deacons; deaconesses carry the 
Eucharist to a sick woman (ii. 20), just as a deacon 
does to a sick man (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 65). 
At Laodicea presbyteresses are identi- 

fied with ‘those who preside’ (can. 11) ; and their 
appointment for the future seems to be forbidden, 
though the interpretation is not quite clear. In 
early times AvidoAvs or deaconesses were employed 
especially in the baptism of women. The dea- 
coness is sometimes called i] didKovos (Ro 16^), but 
usually 7) diaK6pi(T(ra (Nicosa, can. 19 ; A^t. Const. 
viii, 19 ; Epiphanius, Eap. Fid. 21). For further 
details see Slaclean, Ancient Church Orders, p, 
831; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, ch. at. 

It may be interesting to ^ve here Epiphanins’s of 
clergy and other classes of Christians in Mxp. Fid. 21. He 
mentions bishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, 
virgins, monks, ascetics, widows, ‘ those who marry honestly,* 
deaconesses (especially for baptism), exorcists, interpreters, 
grave-diggers (or copiafcs, see above, § 4 (<?)), doorkeepers ; and 
he adds : xou ^ vd<ra evra^ia. 

{%) Promotion.-^lt is a common, and in the West 
the usual, thing for a deacon and the lower officials 
to be in due course promoted ; hut it is doubtful 
if this was often the case in the first three centuries. 
The ‘ good step ’ {^adfihv KoXdv ; see § 8 {g)) of 
1 Ti S^has been interpreted by Ambrose, Jerome, 
and some modems, of promotion, though this is not 
very probable, and does not Avell suit the rest of 
the verse. The only instance of such a course in 
the 1st cent, is perhaps Philip, who in Ac 8 is one 
of the Seven, Avithout authority to lay on hands, 
but in Ac 21® is called ‘the Evangelist,’ that is 
(probably) one of the ‘ apostolic men^ like Timothy 
and Titus who, though not apostles, yet shared the 
apostolic office (above, § x (a)). But, at any rate 
from the 4th cent,, perhaps earlier, promotion from 
the lower to the higher offices became common. 
Those of readers and suhdeacons are referred to in 
theTej^. ofoitrLord[i. 441), Apost. Const (viii. 22; 
readers), and are implied by Basil (Ep. canon, tcrt. 
ccxvii. 69). Cyprian {Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 6, ‘ To 
the clergy and people ’) speaks of promoting readers 
to the presbyterate — tbos was because Siey had 
been confessors (cf. § 7 below). The promotion of 
deacons is mentioned in the Apost. Ch. Ord. 22 (to 
the episcopate), Apost. CoTist. viii. 171, Ethiop, 
Ch. Ord. 24, and probably in the Test. i. 38 ; ex- 
plicitly also in the Codex Canonum Ecclesice 
Africanoe (can. 31; Hefele, ii. 470J. Polycarp is 
said by the 4th cent. pseudo-Pionius (see above, 

§ 2 (5)) to have been successively deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop (§§ 11, 17, 23) ; and the Council of 
Sardica (can. 10, if genuine) says that a bishop must 
have been a re^er, deacon, and presbyter, some I 
time before becoming bishop. 

7. Honorary offices, — It appears from the 
Church Orders that confessors, i.e. those who had 
been apprehended in the persecutions and had con- 

1 Another interpretation mak:es these * women * the wives of. 
the deacons ; but then we should have expected the article. 


fessed their religion, but had escaped martyrdom, 
enjoyed an honorary presbyterate. A confessor 
{6ixo\oyy)rT^$) had ‘ tliii honour of the presbyterate 
by his confession ’ {Egyp. Ch. Orel. .34 ; Eihiop. Ch. 
Ord. 25 ; Canons of Hippolytus, vi. [ed, Achelis, 
43-47], Test, of ou^r Lord, i. 39). It is, however, 
enacted in these manuals that, if a confessor is 
Avanted for a bishop, he must receive the laying on 
of hands, or ordination. There is no evidence 
that confessors Avere ever allowed to minister, or 
to celebrate the Eucharist, Avithout ordination. 
Indeed the Canons of Hippolyti^s {loc, cit.) say that 
a confessor has not got the form of the presbyter- 
ate, but he has obtained its spirit. An honorary 
presbyterate Avas possible, as there Avere many pres- 
byters in each place ; but an honorary episcopate 
was not possible, both because there was only one 
bishop in each see and because the bishop had the 
duty of ordaining others, which an unordained 
person could not do. It is noteworthy, and a 
sign of the earlier date of the Church Orders 
a&ve mentioned, that the Apost. Const, (viii. 23 ; 
c. A.D. 375), Avhile giving honour to confessors, yet 
repress their undue claims. This work says tnat 
a self-asserting confessor is to be cast out ; con- 
fessors are not to be ordained unless wanted as 
bishops, priests, or deacons, in which case they 
are to be ordained. It says nothing about the 
honorary presbyterate. 

That confessors were in some cases entitled bo 
an honorary office is not the same thing as saying 
that confessors were preferred to others for the 
higher offices of the Church when they became 
vacant. Tertullian (adv. Valent. 4) tells us that 
Valentinus was indignant, when he expected to 
become a bishop, because another was preferred 
before him by reason of a claim which confessor- 
ship (martynum) had given him. It is not said 
that the confessor who Avas preferred Avas made 
bishop without being ordained. Eusebius {EE 
V. 28), quoting an unnamed writer about the 
heresy of Artemon, mentions a confessor Natalins 
Avho Avas chosen by the heretics as their bishop, 
apparently because of his confessorship (early 3rd 
cent.). Hippolytus {Ecer, ix. 7) relates how 
Callistus, haAdng been imprisoned in Sardinia, suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus at Rome as bishop. Asclepiades, 
a confessor, became bishop of Antioch (Eus, EE 
vi. 11). But these and other instances prove noth- 
ing as to confessors becoming bishops Avithout 
oraination. 

8. Transmission of the ministry,— In this section 
we enter on the consideration or a series of facts 
Av^hose significance is much disputed. An endeavour 
will be made to state the whole of the facts as far 
as they are relevant - to the early period with 
which this article deals. For a description of 
rites used in transmitting the ministry see art. 
Obdinatioh. 

{a) In the NT we find, in the case of the Seven 
(Ac 6^’®), that the people ‘elect’ (v.^ ^^eX^^ayro), 
Avhile the apostles * appoint ’ (v.® Karac’r^a’ofiev) and 
set apart by prayer and imposition of hands (v.®). 
In 14®® Paul and Barnabas ‘ordain’ (xetporo*^- 
aavres) presbyters ‘for’ the people ef Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, etc. The word used is a general 
one, and does not necessarily imply laying on of 
hands. It is used for election by a shoAV of hands, 
or (as here) simply for appointing. In the case of 
the elders (presbyters) at Ephesus, Hort (Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 99) remarks that there is no indica- 
tion that St. Paul appointed them. Yet the phrase 
‘ the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops ’ (Ac 20®®) 
cannot he pressed to mean a direct authority of 
the presly ters received from God without human 
intervention, such as St. Paul himself had (Gkd 1^). 
God works through human means ; and “^he msb- 
logy of 6®** 14®® win lead us to suppose that, though 
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the people probably elected their presbyters, St. 
Paul appointed them. St. Luke is not accustomed 
to repeat details of this nature. In 1 Ti 4^* the 
presbytery are said to have laid hands on Timothy, 
and in 2 Ti 1 ® St. Paul is said to have done so ; 
probably here we have the counterpart of the 
custom which is found in later ages of the pres- 
byters and bishop joining in the ordination of a 
presbyter (see below). In 1 Ti 5^ Timothy lays on 
hands, though it is doubtful if ordination is here 
referred to. In Tit 1 ® Titus ' appoints ’ (fcarcwm^crT^s) 
presbyters in every city in Crete. We may notice, 
by way of analogy, another laying on of hands in 
Ac 8 ^^ 19®, which is not ordination ; this is reserved 
for the apostles in those passages, though ordinarily 
they did not baptize ( 8 ^® 10^® 19®, 1 Co 
Por the sub-apostolic period we have very little 
evidence on the point which we are now consider- 
ing. But Clement of Rome describes in general 
terms how the ministry was appointed. 

* [The apostles] preaching everywhere in country and town, 
appointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them hy the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons. . . . Theyii appointed (Kari- 
amjiTctv) the aforesaid persons [the bishops and deacons], and 
afterwards they provided a continuance,! that if these should 
fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to their minis- 
tration. Those therefore who were appointed by them (the 
apostles), or afterward by other distinguished (iWoyt/x(ov) men 
with the consent of the whole Ohurch . . . these men we con- 
sider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministration* (Cor. 
42, 44). 

Here we have popular election, and ‘appoint- 
ment’ (Kardtrraa-ts ; for this word see art. ORDINA- 
TION) by ‘distinguished men,’ i.e., not by the 
‘bishops and deacons,’ but by such viri apostolici 
as Timothy and Titus. 

For the 3rd cent, we have evidence that only 
bishops (in the later sense) could then ordain ; for 
Novatian had to get, hy a disreputable trick, three 
bishops to ordain him (see below (e) and (/)), Firm- 
ilian of Cappadocia, writing to Cyprian about the 
re-baptism of heretics (Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. [Ixxiv.] 
71), denies that heretics can baptize, and says that 
‘all powers and graces are established in the 
Church where the presbyters preside who possess 
the powers both of baptizing and of imposition of 
hands and of ordaining.’ Then, referring to St. 
Paul’s having baptized {sic) John Baptist’s dis- 
ciples again, and having laid hands on them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, Firmiliah goes 
on to say that the ‘ bishops of these times ’ can by 
imposition of hands alone give the Holy Spirit {i.e. 
hy confirmation). His ar^ment is against admit- 
ting heretics without re-baptism, because of St. 
Paul’s action in Ac 19 ; but his words necessarily 
mean that none in his day but bishops could receive 
heretics by confirmation. With regard to the 
words which he uses in the earlier part of the 
paragraph, we may remark that by ‘presiding 
presbyters ’ he must, being himself a bishop in the 
later sense of the word, mean bishops, even if he 
alludes to the custom of the presbyters joining in 
the ordination of a presbyter (see below) ; and it 
is significant that Cyprian translates Firmiiian’s 
vpe<r^h-€poi by ‘ maiores natu ’ and ‘ seniores,’ not 
by ‘ presbyteri ’ j cf. also § 4 in the same Epistle : 

‘ we the presbyters and prelates.’ We notice here I 
another instance, besides those mentioned above 
in § 4 (5), of bishops being still called vp^ff^vrepoi. 

At least from the 4tn cent, onwards we find 
explicitly stated the rule that only a bishop can 
ordain ; possible exceptions will be noted below. 
As the Canons of Hvppolytus, though not in their 
present form of the 3rd cent., reproduce very faith- 
rally the lan^age of their source, which probably 
goes back to Hippolytus’s time, and may even have 
^ 1 ivtfjLovijv, This 18 a conjecture ; the MSS have 
iirtfiojutijv, and the Syriac versions apparently read iiry SoKifdiv or 
eirl fioietftjj (see Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, pt. i., ‘iJlement,* ii. 
1S2). <^v^{€fhwoh and the Ministry, p. 288, n.) renders ‘gave 
an additional Injunction,* retaining eTrti'o/x?;^ on the strength of 
a r^ntly discovered la&i version, which has ‘ legem dederunt.* 


been written hy him, it seems likely that this 
explicit rule also goes back to Hippolytus’s time 
at least (see iv. [ed. Achelis, § 32] : * the power of 
ordaining is not given to [a presbyter]’). 

In and after tl^p 4th cent, (we have no earlier 
evidence on the point) we find a custom which is 
still prevalent in the West, that at the ordination 
of a presbyter the presbyters should lay on hands 
together with the bishom though he alone says the 
prayer of ordination. This is found in the Egyp. 
Ch. Ord. (§ 32), the EtMop. Gh. Ord. (§ 22), the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 30), the Gallkan Statutes (§ 3 ; 
Hefele, ii. 411), and the Verona Latin Fragments 
(Hauler, pp. 108-110). These manuals emphasize 
the fact that the bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. This (as the last manual says) is because 
the deacon is ordained for the service of the bishop, 
and does not take part in council with the clergy, 
while ‘ on a presbyter the presbyters also lay (their) 
hands, because of the common and like spirit of 
the clergy {cleri) ; for a presbyter can only receive, 
he cannot give [this spirit], and therefore he does 
not ordain the clergy, but at the ordination of a 
presbyter he signs when the bishop ordains’ (see 
above, § 4 {h)). 

The custom of presbyters johfipg in the laying on of hands 
when a presbyter is oroained was apparently not known to the 
writer of the Apost. Const. He says (viii. 16) ; * When thou 
ordauaest a presbyter, O bishop, lay thy hand upon his head in 
the presence of the presbyters and deacons, and pray,* etc. He 
uses almost exactly the same words about the ordination of a 
deacon, while he does not, as the other Church Orders do, 
emphasize the fact that a bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. So in iii. 20 we read, according to the best MSS : ‘ A 
presbyter and a deacon [are to be ordained] by one bishop and 
[so are] the other clerks.* Three MSS here read * by one bishop 
and the other clerks * ; hut this cannot in any case be the right 
reading, for deacons were never ordained by the bishop and 
presbyters jointly, and moreover * clerks ’ must here mean the 
minor orders. See also above, § 4 (b). 

The limitation of the power of ordaining to bishops 
is found in a large number of writers. For the 
Canons of Eippolytiis see above. The Apost. Const. 
say that a presbyter cannot ordain even the minor 
orders (iii. 11 , 20 , viii. 28). So also the Ethiopie 
Bidasc. (§ 14) limits ordination to bishops. J erome, 
who energetically enunciates the closeness of rela- 
tion between bishop and presbyter, yet denies that 
the latter can ordain : ‘ WTiat does a bishop,’ he 
writes, * that a presbyter does not except ordina- 
tion P ’ {Ep. cxlvi. 1 , ‘ ad Evangelum *). The case 
j of Ischyras, which happened eany in the 4th cent., 
is important in this connexion, and is related by 
Athanasius {Apol, c. Arian, Ilf., 76). Ischyras 
had been ord^ned presbyter by Colluthus, who 
was, Athanasius tells us, never other than a 
presbyter. When after the Meletian schism in 
fegypt at the beginning of the 4th cent. Alexander 
(bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 313-326) admitted the 
presbyters who had been ordained by Meletius 
(bishop of Lycopolis), Ischyras was not even 
numbered among them, and therefore he did not 
receive ordination in that quarter (§ 11 ) ; but he 
was ordained presbyter by CoUuthns, and all 
ordained by that man were, after the schism, re- 
duced to the rank of laymen ; and, Athanasius 
adds, no one doubts it (§ 12 ), The same writer 
quotes (§ 76) a letter of the clergy of Mareotis (in 
Egypt) saying that Ischyras was no presbyter ; 
that he had been ordained by Colluthus who pre- 
tended to tJie episcopate [this is significant for the 
point of view of the clergy of Mareotis] ; and that 
an ordained by Colluthus resumed (at the end of 
the schism) the same rank that they had before, 
and so Ischyras proved to be a layman. Alexander 
himself, in a letter quoted by Theodoret {HE i. 3), 
accused Colluthus or ‘ making a trade of Christ for 
lucre,’ and says that he set up his sect before 
Alias’s separation. CoUuthus was declared by 
the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 324) to be only a 
presbyter. We must notice that the refusal to 
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recognize Iscliyi*as* ordination was not due to the 
fact that CoUuthus was in schism (as also Meletius 
was), but to the fact that he was only a presbyter, 
and therefore could not ordain (on Colfuthus see 
also Epiphanius, Hmr, Ixix. 2 ).» 

We may now consider certain possible exceptions 
to the above-named rule. 

(b) The ISih canon of Ancyra (A.D. 314). — This 
canon, according to one reading, seems to say that 
under certain circumstances a presbvter was al- 
lowed in Galatia to ordain. It runs thus : 

‘ It is not permitted to chorepiscopi to ordain presbyters and 
deacons, oAAa ftnSi irpe<rfivr4povi (vor, leot, vpea-fivrepon) 
ir6\east unless permission be given by the bishops in writing in 
every (var. lect, another) parish * lie, diocese]. 

The words left untranslated are uncertain both 
as to the reading and as to their signification. The 
dative Trpeo-jSur^pois is adopted by Lightfoot, who 
translates ‘nor even to city presbyters, except 
permission be given in each parish by the bishop 
in writing.’ This would recognize that city pres- 
byters might, if allowed by the bishop, ordain. 
On the otner hand, Bouth, Gore, and Kackham 
read the accusative, and the last writer has gone 
into the readings mth great care (in Studia BibL 
et Eccles,^ iii. [Oxford, 1891] 139, 194). This would 
forbid chorepiscopi to ordain city-presbyters with- 
out leave, if so, there is still a doubt as to the 
meaning of dXXi /X7)di, Bouth renders ‘much 
less ’ j Gore ‘ no, nor ’ ; while Backham follows 
Lightfoot here and translates ‘not even* — he 
takes the middle clause as a parenthesis, and 
understands the canon to say that chorepiscopi 
may not ordain presbyters and deacons in another 
pansh, not even may they ordain town-presbyters 
(in their own parish) without the bishoi?s permis- 
sion. On the whole, the readings of this canon 
are so uncertain that no argument can safely be 
built upon it. It is a decided objection to Light- 
foot’s general interpretation that, if it were the 
true one, this canon would stand absolutely alone 
in 4th cent, literature ; the Alexandrian case (see 
below) is quite different. Another objection is 
that it would place the city-presbyters on a higher 
level to powers of ordmation (cf. ‘not even*) 
than the chorepiscopi, who at any rate were nor- 
mally bishops. For detailed discussions on this 
canon see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 232 f. ; Gore, 
Church and Ministv^i note D, p. 338. 

(c) The Canons of Hippolytns say (ii. [ed. Achelis, 

§ 10]) with regard to the ordination of a new bishop I 
that ‘ one of the bishops and presbyters, who lays 
his hand on his head,’ is to say the ordination 
prayer. This canon has sometimes been quoted as 
if it said that ‘ one of the bishops or presbyters ’ is 
to do so. As we have seen, the Canons say that a 
presbyter cannot ordain, and therefore this is plearly 
not a permi^ible interpretation. But what does 
the canon mean ? Gore (p. 132, n, 6 ) supposes that 
in the original (we have the Canons oidy in a 
translation of a translation) the direction was 
that one bishop and one presbyter were to lay on 
hands and to say the prayer. This would be in 
accordance with the close relation between these 
orders elsewhere hinted at in the Canons (see above, 
§ 4 (&)). Yet this explanation does violence to 
the ^ammar of the text as we have it ; for all the 
verbs are in the singular. Another explanation 
may therefore be preferred, that ‘ unus ex episcopis 
et presbyteris’ means ‘one who has both the 
episcopate and the presbyterate,’ for we have 
already seen (in 1-4 ( 6 )) that a bishop was not con- 
sidered to cease to be a presbyter when he became 
bishop. The facts of the transmission of the 
Canons make it precarious to fix certainly on any 
one translation of the words ; but they cannot be 
adduced as an exception to the rule which we are 
considering. 


(d) The succession at Alexandria, — Much more 
important than the above is a peculiarity said to 
have existed at Alexandria in the earliest ages. 
(The matter is full of difficulties and may be 
studied in detail in Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 
230 f., and in JThSt ii. [1901] 6121 [E. W. Brooks, 
Turner], iii. [1902] 278 [Gore].) Jerome says {Ep, 
cxlvi. , ‘ ad Evangelum ’) that at Alexandria till the 
middle of the 3rd cent, the presbyters nominated 
{nominahant) as bishop one of their own number, 
and placed him in a higher grade, as if an army 
were to appoint {facial) a general, or deacons were 
to choose from their own body one whom they 
knew to be diligent, and to call him archdeacon. 
He then goes on to deny that a presbyter can 
ordain, in the words cited above (a). Somewhat 
similarly, Severus, Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch in the 6 th cent, (we nave his letter only 
in a Syriac translation), says that the bishop of 
Alexandria used in former days to be appointed 
(the Greek verb was doubtless KaSicrraffBat) by pres- 
byters, but ‘ afterwards the solemn (or mystical ?) 
institution of their bishops has come to be per- 
formed by bishops.’ The word rendered ‘institu- 
tion,’ mettasrhAnulhdt may mean either ‘ election * 
or * ordination ’ (B. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cusy Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. 2737). Jerome may 
mean, as some later writers understood him to 
mean, that the Alexandrian presbyters elected 
their bishop from their own number, and that no 
further ordination was necessary ; we should thus 
have, as an exceptional custom, a body of what we 
may call presbyter-bishops, who had been entrusted 
when they were ordained with the full powers of 
the ministry, including the ordination of others, 
though they delegated the function of ruling to 
one of their number. Or the meaning may he 
that, unlike other presbyters, the presbyters of 
Alexandria had the right of electing their own 
bishop without the intervention of the neighbour- 
ing bishops. 

Confirmation of Jerome’s statement has been 
found in three writers besides Se^'erus. Ambrosi- 
I aster’s testimony, however, as we have already 
seen in § 4 (2>), is irrelevant. In the apophthegms 
of the Egyptian monk Poemen {JThSt ii. [1901] 
613) it is said that certain heretics accused the 
archbishop of Alexandria [probably Athanasius qr 
his successor] of having his ordination (xeipoTovta) 
from presbyters. This was in the latter half of 
the 4th cent., and Jerome distinctly states that 
the custom which he mentions had ceased a hundred 
ears before. Certainly Athanasius was elected 
y the people and the' bishops, and ordained by the 
latter (cf. art. Laity, § 4 ). Poemen, in his meek- 
ness, made no reply ; but, though the accusation 
was doubtless a pure calumny, it may probably be 
an echo of some former peculiarity at Alexandria. 
The third writer is Eutychius, an Arab patriarch 
of Alexandria in the 10th cent. , who says that the 
twelve presbyters of Alexandria, when the patri- 
archate was vacant, chose one of their number, and 
the remaining eleven laid their hands on him, and 
blessed him, and created him patriarch, and that 
this lasted till the time of Bishop Alexander (a.d. 
313-326). Those who are familiar with the late 
ecclesiastical histories of the Eastern Churches^ 
which are full of fables and of impossible . st^te- 
^ments, will hesitate to accept Eubychius’s testimony 
«sas an independent confirmation of Jerome. Bfe 
psobably depends on Jerome at third or fourth 
han'S^and it is not surprising that he fiatly con- 
tradictsMm. 

We alfe, then, met with a perplexing series of 
contradi«ory statements. But tJiey can hardly 
be all dii^issed as entirely devoid of truth. Prob- 
ably there was at Alexandria in very early times 
some peculiarity in the appointment or in the 
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ordination of bishops, whether it took the form of 
the presbyters electing him or of their ordaining 
him. A great difficulty in the way of the latter 
supposition is the fact that Jerome makes the 
change to have taken place in the time of Origeu. 
Yet Origen, who sufiered much from the autocratic 
authority of the bishops of Egypt, and especially 
of the bishop of Alexandria, and who was prompt 
to castigate bishops for going beyond their powers, 
gives no hint that in his own day a great change 
was taking place by which the Alexandrian pres- 
byters were being deprived of their rights (on this 
point see, further, Gore, Church and Minisiry'^, p. 
127 f.). On the whole, the remark of C. H. Turner 
(JThSt ii. 613) seems just, that * it becomes harder 
than ever to discover the history and character of 
this exceptional system in detail.’ 

(e) Some other exceptions which have been alleged are due to 
a misapprehension. Thus Paphnutius, a presbyter and hermit 
in the Scetic desert in Eg^^pt in the 4th cent., is said by his 

S r contemporary Oasaian, the historian of Oriental hermits 
enceSiiv. 1), to have ‘promoted* a certain Daniel to the 
bte and presb^^terate. The meaning here must certainly 
be ‘ to nominate,’ as is often the case even with the words ‘ con- 
stituere,’ ‘ordlnare,* and the lilce. We read, e.g^ of kings 
‘ ordaining* bishops and popes (see Oore, p. 841). To suppose 
that at the end of the 4th cent, a presbyter in Egypt laid on 
hands to ordain, and that Cassian, writing at Marseilles in the 
5th cent., mentioned it without surprise, would indeed be an 
anachronism. Another instance is the statement by Oyprian 
that ITo^tus, a schismatical presbyter in Africa in the 8rd cent., 
appointed {constituit) Felicissimus deacon (JEp, lii. [xlviii.] 2, 
* ad Cornel.*). The meaning here is capable of being tested. A 
few lines later on Oyprian says that Novatus, who had ‘ made * 
Cfeeerat) a deacon, ‘ made ’ [Novatian] a bishop. But Cornelius 
tells us (Eus. HB vi. 48) that Novatian got three rustic bishops 
from a remote part of Italy to come to Borne, and when they 
were drunk to ordain him ‘ through a counterfeit and vain im- 
position of hands.* Thus ‘making’ a deacon or bishop here 
means ‘getting him ordained.* [Eusebius calls Novatian 
* Novatus^ ; on this see JDCB iv. 68.] The story of Aidan lies 
outside our period, but it may he here briefly referred to. Bede 
says (3B iii. 6) that the seniors of Iona, a.d. 634 or 635, ‘ ordain- 
ing’ (ordinantes) [Aidan] bishop, sent him to their friend Bang 
Oswald to preach the gospel. Here * ordaining* con only mean 
‘ procuring the onBnation of.* We know that the Irish and 
Columban monks had a bishop with them for episcopal acts, 
though they had no system of diocesan episcopacy. But in any 
case it is impossible to believe that Bede, tiie ardent upholder 
of the customs of jGlome, would have accepted (as in fact he did 
accept) Aldan as a true bishop if he had been ordained by 
presbyters only. 

Bishops ordained by not fewer than three 
6Me^5.--Tne earliest example of this rule, as a 
definite enactment, is at the Council of Arles in 
Gaul (A.i>. 314), which says that ordiaarily seven, 
but at any rate not fewer than three, bishops are to 
take part in the ordination of a bishop (can. 20). 
The 4th canon of Niosea says that a bisnop is to be 
appointed (Kadlorao-^at) by all the bishops of the 
eparcTiy (province); at any rate at least three 
shall meet and ordain, the other bishops giving 
their assent in writing. The Apost, Const, (iii. 20) 
say that a bishop is to be ordained {x€iporop€i<r$ai) 
by three bishops, or at least by two, and is 
not to be appointed {Ka0l<Traa’$at) by one ; so Apost, 
Canons, 1, Bthiopic Didasc, § 16. But this rule 
must have been in force long before the 4th century. 
Cornelius was ordained by 16 bishops (Cyprian, Ep, 
Iv. [li.] 8, 24, ‘ad Antonianum ’). Novatian was 
ordained, as we have seen (e), by three ; had the 
rule not been then in force, he would have been 
content with getting a single bishop to ordain him. 
Much stress is laid by Athanasius on the number 
of bishops who took part in his own election (see 
art. Laitv, § 4). At the third Council of Gaithage.^ 
(A.D. 397) it was proposed that twelve bishops^ 
should be the minimum ; but this proposal was inTt 
carried (Hefele, ii. 408). 

An exception to the rule is found at Home, 
where, at least from the 6th cent. onwSirds, the 
pope acted alone in consecrating bishops (Tnehesne, 
p. ^1). ,And in the Celtic Church it wai common 
for a bishop to be consecrated by a single bishop. 
The object of the rule seems to have been to 


secure the assent of the comprovincial bishops to 
the election. But in the ordination itself there is 
a variety of usage as to what part the bishops took 
(see art. Ordination). 

{g) Appointment gf the minor orders, — In the 4th 
cent., when minor orders were developed, there was 
a certain discrepancy of usage as to whether certain 
classes of persons were ‘ordained’ at all, i.e, set 
apart by some solemn ceremony ; and also a distinc- 
tion was frequently made between ordination with, 
and ordination withoutj laying on of hands. Basil 
distinguishes the ministers who were ordained 
without it from those ‘in orders’ {iv Ep, 

can, tert, ccxvii. 51). So the Apost, Canons 
(82 [81]) speak of the xetporov^a ^adfioO, meaning 
‘ orddnation to the higher ministry.’ ^ 

In the Test, of our Lord (i, 44 f.). Canons of 
Hippolytm (vii. [ed. Aehelis, § 48 f.]), Egyp, Cn, 
Ora, (35 f.), Ethiop, Ch, Ord. (27), subdeacons and 
readers are ordained without imposition of hands ; 
so the reader in the Const, through Hippolytua 
(13) ; and the subdeacon in the GcUlican Statutes 
(§ 5), which take the same thing for granted in the 
ease of the ordination of an acolyte, exorcist, reader, 
doorkeeper (§§ 6-9). On the other hand, the Apost, 
Const, (viii. 21 f.) press the laying on of hands, and 
appoint it for the ordination of both subdeacon and 
reader. The Const, through Hippolytus appoint 
it for a subdeacon (11), but not for a reader. 

In ma^ of these manuals persons holding charis- 
matic offices are not ordained at all. ouch are 
confessors, virgins and ascetics, widows, exorcists. 
But there are exceptions, in which some of these 
classes receive an ordination of some sort, though 
without imposition of hands. In the Test, widows 
‘who preside’ are ordained (i. 41) ; in the Canons 
of Hippolytus (viii. [ed. Aehelis, § 53 f.]) one who 
wishes to be ordained because he has the gift of 
healing is not to be ordained until it is made clear 
that the gift is of God (other manuals say that one 
who has a charisma is not to be ordained, i.e, merely 
for that reason) ; in the Gallican Statutes (§7) an 
exorcist is ordained, and a book is ^ven him in 
which the exorcisms are written. Virgins (ascetics) 
receive a blessing on their profession, not from 
presbyters, but only from the bishop, in Gallican 
Statutes (§ il) and the 3rd canon of the Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 390 (Hefele, ii. 390). 

g. The institution of a ministry by our Lord. — 
We now enter upon the consideration of theories 
as to the origin and development of the ministry. 
There are two main trends of opinion, and an 
attempt will be made to summarize them, without 
going into questions of detail, and without going 
beyond general principles. 

(a) It is held that our Lord founded a ministry 
to he a means of bestowing ^'ace on the Church 
and for its government. Por this purpose He 
founded an apostolate, and gave to it a commission 
apart :(rom the Church at large. It is clear from 
Acts, and to a certain extent from the Epistles, 
that the apostles exercised an authority over the 
Church, and it is diffierdt to conceive that that 
authority was due to delegation from the people 
themselves. Of such a delegation there is no trace 
in the NT, and the position of the apostles aft^ 
Pentecost appears to presuppose a distinct com- 
mission from our Lord Himself. The ministerial 
commission, whether given to the apostles or to 
the Church as a whole, was not bestowed till after 
^e R^nrrectipn ; but our Lord foretells the gift 
in more than one passage. Whatever he the true 
exegesis of the promise to St. Peter. after his con- 
fession of the Christ (Mt 16^**), and of the phrase, 
‘Upon this, rock I will build my Church,’ the 

1 For /Sodjarfs in 1 Ti 818 see above, § 6 (i). The word is used in 
Eus. MB ill. 21 and at the Council of Ephesus (can. 1, a.b, 431) 
in the sense of the ‘ position * or ‘ order ’ of bishops. 
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passage about givmg the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven carries a commission of binding and loos- 
ing, i.e, of government. It is not a commission 
then given, but a promise that it ^vill be given ; and 
the promise was fulhlled after j^he Resurrection. 
The commission is, however, not here promised to 
the Church as a whole. On the other hand, in 
Mt the Church ( 4KK\r}(rla) is spoken of as 
exercising discipline, and our Lord then gives (ap- 
parently to the Twelve, but this is disputed) that 
promise of binding and loosing which had already 
been given to St. Peter. *Tlie supernatural 
authority does inhere in the Church as a body, 
but the Church has (not by her own but by Christ’s 
authority) executive officers, and it is through 
them that her judicial power is put into effect’ 
(Gore, Church and Ministry^, p. 207). A distinct 
stewardship, however, ^art from the powers 
promised to the whole flock, is foretold in the 
parable of Lk This parable, as F. Godet re- 

marks {Com,\ Eng. tr,, Edmburgh, 1887, ii. 108), 
assumes that the apostolate will be perpetuated till 
Christ returns, a ministry of the word established 
by Christ. The same writer adds that the theory 
which makes the pastorate emanate from the 
Church as its representative is not Biblical ; this 
office is rather an emanation from the apostolate, 
and therefore mediately an institution of Jesus 
Himself. It may be added that in the parable 
the stewardship is appointed by the Lord (note the 
future ; * shall set over his household ’), in order 
that the household may be fed, and that it will 
last until the Lord comes. 

The ministerial commission was given after the 
Resurrection, but it is disputed whether it was 
given to the apostles or to the Church at large. 
The commission in Jn 20^’®, with the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (i.e. vvevfia &ytop without the artide) 
and the power of binding and loosing, was given 
on the evening of Easter Day, when only ten of 
the apostles were present, Thomas being absent 
(v.24). It was distinctly a ‘mission’; ‘As the 
Father hath commissioned {&7r4(rTa\K€) me, I also 
send you.’ But it is uncertain whether 

others were present on this occasion besides the 
Ten. * The disciples * are mentioned (v.^®), but this 
often means the apostles. In the description in Lk 
2435ff., ^vhich seems to refer to the same appearance 
of our Lord, we read of ‘ the Eleven and them that 
were with them.’ The number ‘eleven’ is only 
a general way of speaking, for Thomas was not 
present ; in this passage there is no word of any 
commission. Putting the passages together, we 
may conclude that it is probable that others besides 
the Ten were present, but the indications point 
to the commission having been given only to the 
apostles. That Thomas had the commission given 
to him at another time can only, be conjectured. 
In the First Gospel the commission is given when 
the ‘ eleven disciples ’ are assembled on the moim- 
tain in Galilee ; * All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore,’ etc. 
It has been suggested by H. Alford (Com, in loc.) 
that others besides the Eleven were then present, 
because ‘ some doubted.’ But this is against the 
grammar. The ‘some’ must have been certain 
^ of the Eleven i nor is it at all improbable that the 
apostles, or some of them, though they believed on 
I&ister Day, yet allowed doubts to assail them after- 
wards. This hesitating faith was characteristic ; 
it was finally confirmed only by the Pentecostal 
gift. We do not know what account St. Mark 
gave of the ministerial commission; but the author 
of the Appendix certainly conceived the commission 
as having been given to the Eleven (‘Mk’ 16^^}. 

1 This word marks -nothuig mote tlwBi the immediate rela- 
tion of the sender.to the sen^while the other Tcrb denotes a 
- delegated authority (see B; F. whstcdtti 
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The more probable conclusion seems to be that 
the special ministerial commission was given^ to 
the apostles to hand on in perpetuity to succeeding 
generations, although the (Jhurch at large was 
given a supernatural authority to be exercised by 
divinely appointed ministers. For a fuller exposi- 
tion 01 this view see Gore, op, cU,, ch. iv. ana (in 
the later editions) note M. 

(b) A very different view is taken by Hatch 
(Organization of the Early Christian Church) and 
Hort (The Christian Eeelesia), Horfc holds that 
the commission was given to the Church as a 
whole, and that the Church as a whole appointed 
the apostles, whose authority was due to the 
spontaneous homage of the Christians in Judsea. 
He thinks that the apostles were not commissioned 
by our Lord to govern the Church, but only to be 
witnesses of His resurrection ; that they were not, 
strictly speaking, officers of the Church as the 
Seven were (p. 231). He doubts if they had any 
authority outside Judtea. An indefinite authority 
grew up roimd them because they were personal 
witnesses. ‘ The Ecclesia itself, i.e. apparently 
the sum of all its male adult members, is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, even the 
primary authority ’ (p. 229). With regard to the 
commission in Jn 20, Hort thinks that others 
besides the apostles were probably present, and 
that, though perhaps the charge was ‘ directly and 
principally’ spoken to the apostles, yet it was 
spoken to them as representing the whole com- 
munity (p. 32 f. ). [There is no scriptural authority 
for Hort’s addition of ‘adult male’ to th^ 
narrative.] 

On these various views it may be remarked that 
it is common ground that the apostles were given 
the commission as representing the Church. The 
point in dispute is whether they received a com- 
mission from our Lord direct, distinct from the 
Church, whether they derived their authority 
ftrom Him immediately or from the people to whom 
they were to minister. 

10. The origin of the diocesan episcopate.— We 
may in conclusion state very briefly the main 
theories wffiich have been advanced to account for 
the universal existence of the diocesan episcopate 
from the 2nd cent, onwards. 

(a) The first view is that the diooesan episcopate 
is the successor to the apostolate, but localized. 
The old local ministry was represented by the 
presbyters and deacons of the later period ; and 
the supervisory ministry of the apostles, which 
was formerly itinerant, hy the bishops who were 
now settled in one place. In this view the complete 
commission, which was held at first by the apostles, 
was given to certain viri apostolki and then to 
bishops (in the later sense) only, and presbyters 
and deacons never firom the i&st possessed 
commission to hand on the ministry to others. 
This was the more usual patristic view. For an 
able statement of it reference may be made to 
Gore, The Church and the Ministry* 

(h) The second view is that the diocesan epi- 
scopate was evolved, by apostolic direction, from 
, the presbyterate ; or, to speak more accurately, 
from the oody of presbyter-bishops. This evolu- 
tion was effected by one of the members of this 
body being given certain sole powers, notably that- 
\f ordaining. In this view the old presbyter- 
t^shops had the complete ministerial commission, 
e^n as the apostles had it, but the complete com- 
restricted at an Oarty date, to-one of 
their nWber. This is the view of Jerome, 
Amhrosi^ter, and some other Fathers. It may be 
studied irl J, B. Lightfoot’s * Di^rtation,’ which 
upholds 

It is dear t^t eitiber of these views is com- 
patible with; either 'of those described in § 9. On 
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the one hand, the second view is compatible with 
the highest doctrine of apostolic succession, such 
as Jerome himself held. And, on the other hand, 
the first view is compatible with the belief that 
the apostles derived all their authority from the 
people. 

Whatever view be taken of the matters touched 
on in this and the preceding section, it is important 
to notice a point on which all are agreed. The 
Christian ministry is not vicarious, but repre- 
sentative. The members of it do not form a class 
having a closer relationship to God than the laity, 
for every Christian holds personal communion 
with the divine Head of the Church (Lightfoot, 
pp. 181, 268 ; Gore, p. 76). All have direct access 
to God, and the minister does not perform the 
people’s religion instead of them. He represents 
the people to God by acting as their mouthpiece, 
but the ivorship which he offers is the people’s and 
not merely his own. The sacrifice of prayer and 
praise is offered by all, though the minister may be 
the only one who gives audible utterance to it. 
He represents God to the people, as the human 
instrument by whom the word is preached and the 
sacraments are administered. But he is not a 
barrier between God and the people. 

Liteeature.— -T he following works represent very various 
opinions, Anglican, Presbyterian. Roman Catholic, and others : 
J. Morinus, de Saoris Ordinationibiu, Paris. 1666, 2nd ed., 
Antwei*p, 1695; C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry^^ 
London, 1902 (Ist ed., 1889) ; J. B. Lightfoot, * Dissertation on 
the Christian Ministry * (in hia Commentary on Philip^ns\ 
1st ed., 1868 (quotations from edition of 1003); see also his 
ajipended note on ‘bishop* and ‘presbyter,’ p. 95 fl?. ; T, M. 
Lindsay, Church and the Ministry in theJBarly Centuries^ 
London, 1902 ; E. Hatch, in DCA^ artt. ‘ Archdeacon,’ ‘Orders, 
Holy,* ‘Ordinal,’ ‘Ordination,* 'Priest,* ‘Patriarch* (a large 
fund of antiquarian information will be found in these articles), 
also Organization of the Early Christian Church. London, 
1881; A. W. Haddan, in LG A, art. 'Bishop*; B. Shaw, in 
LCA^ art. ‘ Metropolitan * ; A. J. Maclean, The Ancimt Church 
Orders^ Cambridge, 1910 ; L. PuUan, The Christian Traditiont 
London, 1902, chs. 3, 4 ; R. C. Moberley, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, do. 1897 ; F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Eccleaia, do. 1^7 
(posthumous); J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grac^ do. 
1901 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: its Ori^nandEvolu- 
<ion4, Eng. tr., do. 1912. A. J. MAQLBAN. 

MINOTAUR. — I. The myth. — Minotaur (6 
M!tj'(5Tau/>os, 6 TaCpos 6 Mlvu fcaXwi/isvos,^ * the Minos- 
bull’ or ‘bull of Minos’) is in Greek myth the 
offspring of Queen Pasiphae’s union with a bull, 
and is represented as a man with a bull’s head and 
tail. As Apollodorus tells the story, ^ her husband, 
Minos, had become king of Crete through the good- 
will of Poseidon ; after telling the people that the 
gods had chosen him and would grant whatever he 
asked, he prayed Poseidon to send a bull firom the 
sea that he might sacrifice it. But he broke his 
vow, for, when the splendid creature came forth 
from the deep, he added it to his herd and offered a 
substitute on Poseidon’s altar. To punish him the 
god inspired Pasiphae with an unnatural passion, 
gratilied through the artifice of Daidalos, who 
concealed her in a wooden cow. She bore a child, 
Asterios, surnamed ‘ the bull of Minos,’ who had 
a bull’s head, hut was otherwise like a man. 
Warned by an oracle, Minos imprisoned tho 
monster in the labyrinth built by Daidalos. 
Moreover, the hull from the sea was made savage 
by Poseidon, and it was one of the labours of 
Herakles to capture it and carry it to the Pelopon- 
nese; thence it wandered to Marathon in Attic^- 
and ravaged the country. Androgeos, son iu 
Minos, having come to Athens and beaten fJ! 
opponents at the games, King .^geus ch^U^aa^ed 
him to go forth against the bufl, which kilj^him.* 
Minos, to avenge his son, made war on Afnens^ and 
exacted as a condition of peace that fVery year 
(every ninth year, according to Plutar<|f’i, 2%eseus, 

^ Paus. 1. xxiv. 1. ! 

» ApoHod. XL T. 7, ni. i. 8, xv. 7, Epit. i. 7 ff. ! 

\ . » Schdl Minos, 321 A. 


14) the Athenians should send seven youths and 
seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur. 
On the third occasion Theseus, -who had overcome 
many robbers and, last of all, had captured the 
Marathonian buUj was chosen or offered himself as 
one of the victims. When he landed in Crete, 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love with him, 
and, on his promising to take her to Athens as his 
wife, contrived with Daidalos that he should escape 
from the labyrinth, giving him a clew of thread 
which he was to make fast at the entrance. Hold- 
ing the thread, he penetrated to the Minotaur’s 
la5 and slew him with his fists. Then he made 
his way out and escaped by night with Ariadne 
and his companions. 

Apollodorus omits the incident of Minos’ ring 
and Poseidon’s recognition of Theseus as his son.^ 
The story is fui’ther rounded off by Pherekydes ; ® 
Theseus sacrifices the Minotaur to Poseidon, and 
the injured god at last gets his due. 

In this form the story owes much to Attic 
dramatists, who depicted Minos as a cruel tyrant, 
while the general tradition saw in him a wise law- 
giver and founder of Hellenic civilization.* The 
Attic version became an intricate romance in which 
I Daidalos was almost as much the hero as Theseus. 

I It credits Athens through him with the miracles 
I of Minoan craftsmaxishijp. It emphasizes Minos’ 
fraud on Poseidon, because the god^s son, the Attic 
prince Theseus, is to be the instrument of his 
! vengeance. Wlxen, outwitted by Theseus, Minos 
imprisons the other Athenian hero, Daidalos 
makes himself wings, and his escape is the motive 
for Minos’ futile campaign and ignominious death 
in Sicily. 

The genuine Cretan elements in the rambling 
composite tale are the sea-born bull, so closely 
resembling the divine lover of Europa, the Mino- 
taur and the labyrinth, both figured on coins of 
Knossos, and the fall of the Minoan Empire in a 
Sicilian expedition (cf. Herod, vii. 170). The break 
betweeu pre-historio and Hellenic Crete was in 
many respects complete, but the coins make it 
probable tnat the legend of a bull-monster clung 
to the pre-historic palace at Knossos, and was 
adopted by the Dorian settlers. A, J. Evans, the 
excavator of the site, has shown how the complex 
I of ruined walls, adorned with frescoes of bull-fi^ts, 
in which boys and girls took part, and processions 
of tribute-bearers, must have helped to shape the 
story.-* The name of the labyrinth is explained 
with the help of Xdj8/)us, the Lydian word for 
‘double-axe,** as meaning ‘house (or place) of the 
axe,’ a sacred emblem which stood in shrines 
within the palace and was often engraved on its 
walls and pillars. This may have been the ancient 
name of the palace, placed under the protection of 
a deity with whom both axe and bull were closely 
associated (hence the frequent juxtaposition of 
double-axe and horns ; see art. iEaEAN Beligion, 
voL i. p. 145, fig. 6), The remarkable preservation 
of the ruins proves that they were respected % 
the (^reek and Homan inhabitants, perhaps as the 
remains of the / labjrrmth, , which the apbjents 
located at Knossos. Diodorus . mentions, . ^ the 
foundations of Bhea’s house arid a cypress-grove 

2 Paus, i. xvii. 3, describing a painting of the 5th cent. b.c. 
by Mikon ; of. Bacohylides, xvii 

sPrag. 106 (Pffff i. 97)s=8ohol. to Od. xi. 820 (Theseus is 
told how to stuprise the, Minotaur as he sleeps in the juivxos, 
evidently the central point of a conventional maze ; cf. § 3 
belowX 

® This conflict of viewa is discussed in the Platonic dialogue 
Minos, 3 ISD and 820E, and in Plut. Thes, 15. Both writers 
remark that Minos made a mistake when he quarrelled with a 
city like Athens, whose tragic poets could make or mar a 
reputation. 

4 JffS xxi. C190D 109 ff., BSA viii. [1901-02] 103. 

5 Pint. Qwest, Qresc, 302A. A cognate form would be the 
name of Labraunda, the Carian town where an axe-wieldlng 
Zeus was worshipped. 
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which has been^ hallowed since ancient times * ^ as 
existing there in his day ; the tabus attached to 
such a precinct go far to account for the survival 
of the me-histonc walls in the midst of a classical 
city. ^ Me denies that any tracer of the labyrinth 
remained, 2 but seems to be combating an accepted 
belief ; Philostratus,® writing early in the 3rd cent, 
after Christ, mentions the labyrinth as the chief 
' sight ’ of Knossos. Late writers^ transfer the tradi- 
tion to the subteiTanean passages of a quarry above 
Gortyna, described by P. Melon® and other travellers. 

2. The Minotaur in ancient art,— In the Cretan 
art of the bronze age we meet with a series of 
hybrid monsters, combining a human body with 
various animal-heads, which seem to represent 
demons (cf. B-eligion, vol. i p. 145) ; the 

types may have been influenced by the animal- 
headed deities of Egypt or have been generated 
locally by ritual dances in which animal-masks 
were worn. Among them is a Minotaur-like 
figure, the most significant instance being a clay 
s^-impression from Knossos which shows a seated 
monster with calf s head and forelegs and a bearded 
man standing before it.® Bull-headed men appear 
in the archaic art of Greece and Etruria, and until 
the reforms of Marius a figure of this kind was one 
of the standards of the Roman army.*^ The earliest 
representation of Theseus and the Minotaur is a 
small gold plaque from Corinth (Berlin Museum,® 
a work of c. 600 B.C.). In the second half of the 
6th cent, the slaying of the Minotaur ^pears on 
black-figure vases, and, according to rausanias, , 
the Minotaur was twice figured among the mytho- 
logical groups on the Amyclsean throne ; (a) bound 
and led captive by Theseus (cf. the sacrifice to 
Poseidon mentioned by Pherekydes), (5) being 
slain by him.® At first isolated, the killing of the 
Minotaur is associated on later black-figure and 
red-figure, vases with other deeds of Theseus, a 
cycle which took shape at the beginning of the 
5th cent., -svhen the Attic hero was exalted into a 
second Herakles. The Minotaur is drawn as a 
man with a bulPs head and tail ; his body is often 
spotted or brindled, and once sprinkled with stars 
(in allusion to his name Asterios), once with eyes, 
like that of Argos. He is naked and unarmed, 
but sometimes clutches one or more stones. 
Theseus usually attacks him with a sword, but 
an interesting group of vase-paintings shows him 
dragging the dead monster out from a building 
with columns ; here we may suspect the influence 
of stage-representations. Athene, Ariadne, and 
even Minos are sometimes present as spectators. 
Later designs treat the combat as a wrestling- 
match, the finest example being a bronze relief 
from Pergamon now in the Berlin Museum.^ In 
sculpture we have a metope of the Theseion at 
Athens, fragments of a group found on the Acro- 
polis (where Pausaniaa saw and described it), and 
fragments of two other groups in Rome, all repre- 
senting the combat.^ Campanian wall-paintings 

1 Died. V. 66 ; cf. Evans, in SSA x. [1908-04] 61, JSct'ipta 
3Hnoa, Oxford, 1909, p. 108. 

2Diod. i. 61. 

s Philost. Vita Apollon, iv. 84. 

4 The first is Olaudian, de Sexto Consul. Stni. Aug. 684, 
written in a.d. 404. 

6 Lea Observations de plusieurs singiUariteZi Paris, 1663, bk. 
i. ch. vi. ; plan in T. A. B. Spratt, Travels and Resea^'ches in 
Cretet London, 1865, ii. 49. 

6 viL^1900^1] 18, fig, 7a (cf. 75 and 7c), 133, figr. 46. 

. 8 Ar^iiol. Zekungy xlii. [1884] pi. 8, fig. 8. 

2 Pans, ni, xviii, 11, 16. 

18 Probably a mistake on the part of the vase-painter, who 
copied a sts^e-dreas, the edges of which are seen at wrists and 
ankles. The vase is in the British Museum (E 48), and is si^ed 
by Douris(see:A. B; Oook, Zeus, i., Cambridge, 1914, p. 494). 

11 A. Baumei^r, Dmkmdler des IdUm. AUertwm, Munich, 
1884-88, fig. 1875. 

iss. Eeinach, sieditmire iet ixitAaine, 

Paris, 1897-1904, ii; 693; .. . - . _ - . 


show Theseus standing over the dead Minotaur, 
while the rescued boys and girls press round, and 
some mutilated marble groups seem to have repre- 
sented the same scene. ^ 

Evans traces the origin of the Cretan type to 
certain E^ptian flinders found in the jDelta, 
which innuenced Cretan sealstones from about 
the Vlth dynasty onwards. These in their turn 
borrowed types from early Babylonian cylinders.® 

3. The labyrinth in art.— On coins of Knossos 
the labyrinth is represented by a pattern of 
increasing complexity, advancing from a simple 
fret-pattern, through a more or less elaborate 
swastika, to a developed maze.® On several vases 
of the 5th cent, the scene of Theseus’s combat ^vith 
the Minotaur is indicated by a panel of mseanders 
and similar patterns, evidently a conventional 
representation of the supposed ground-plan,^ The 
labyrinth, in fact, became assimilated to the mazes 
which have been familiar in most parts of Europe 
from antiquity to the present day — a large subject 
which cannot be fully discussed here.® In Italy, 
where the maze had been known as the Game of 
Troy {T'i'uia inscribed upon a maze on an early 
Etruscan vase), the name ‘labyrinth’ took its 
place, and the Slinotaur is figured in the centre of 
several Roman mosaic mazes. Similar pavements 
were constructed in Christian churches ; they are 
especially common in the cathedrals of N. France 
— Chartres, Amiens, and others ; they were known 
as Domtbs Dedali or Gh&mm de Jerusalem^ and to 
tread their windings was a recognized form of 
penance. It seems that the original use of the 
maze, wherever found, was to serve as the track of 
a ritual dance. Plutarch tells a story which was 
evidently intended to establish a connexion between 
Greek dances of this type and the Minotaur legend ; 
Theseus had landed at Delos on his voyage homey 
and with his companions danced a dance ‘ which is 
still kept up by the Delians ’ in imitation of the 
windings of the labyrinth.® 

4. Explanations of the myth.— (a) Rationalistic. 
—According to Philochorus,'^ the Cretans said that 
the Minotaur was a general named Taurus whom 
Theseus defeated at an athletic meeting ; the tri- 
bute-children were kept prisoners in the labyrinth 
and given as prizes to the victors 5 or else he 

a captain whom the Athenians beat in a sea-fight. 
A modem writer, E. Fabricius,® who assumed mat 
the quarry near Gortyna was the labyrinMi, ex- 
plained its narrow entrances as a device for the 
guarding of prisoners made to work in its galleries, 
and supposed that this gave rise to the story of the 
tribute-children. 

(5) The Minotaur as an old bull-god.’^'W, H. 
Roscher ® equated Minotaur = Cretan bull = Minos. 
E. Bethe^® has argued that Minos, son of the buU,- 
Zens and husband of Pasiphae, who bears a bpll- 
Bon, was originally the bull- god himself, . The story 
of Theseus and the Minotaur is a doublet of the 
stories of Herakles vanquishing the Cretan bull 
and Theseus capturing the bull of Marathon ; in 
each case the story is allegorical and represents 


1 Baumeifiter, fig. 1876 ; Reinach, ii. 510. 

2 Scripta Minoa, i, 122 ff . , Miman Periods (in the press), 

^BrU. Mus. Coin Catalogue, Crete, London, 1886, pL iv.ff. ; 

Oook, i. 476 ff. 

4 Illustrated by P. Wolters, in SMA, 1907, p. llSff., platw 
L-m. 

V 5 For the literature see J. G. Frazer, GB®, pt. iii;. The Dvpig 
^od, London, 1911, p. 76 ff. ; and Oook, i 4S4r490. Evans found 
1 uuse-patterns painted on wall-plaster at Knossos ; in his forth- . 
ciSing Nine Minoan Periods he derives the labyrmtfi-pattem 
hi UJlRvthrough the simple key-patfcerni firom the Egyptian - 
sign for '^e palace in its court Vypnioh was ti^feen oyer into the 
iSnoan syrem of hieroglyphs. 

« Plut. Tf^. 21. Ludan, de Salt 49, mentions the ‘ labyrinth * 
in a list of Cretan dances. 

V Quoted T& Pint. TAss. 16, 

8 ]^soher, s.v. * LaiOTinthosv . 

■ 8 ub&r SdUns wid Vermridtes, Leipzig, 1890, p. 186 ff. 

10 Meim £19i0] 214 ff. 
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the overthrow of Cretan rule. Herakles, who 

f oes to Crete to capture the bull, stands for the 
dorian colonists; Theseus, who overcomes the 
same bull in Attica, delivers the country from a 
Cretan conqueror.^ On somewhat different lines 
J. E. Harrison argued in a paper read before the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 that the slaying of the 
Minotaur, son of the sea-born bull, expresses the 
downfall of Cretan sea-power ; ‘ the Minotaur was 
the primitive “point de rep^re” round which 
ultimately crystallised the complex figure of 
Poseidon,^ 

(c) Th& solar interpretation, — Pasiphae’s name 
connects her with the moon ; ^ her bull is often held 
to be the sun. Two recent waiters have seen in 
the Minotaur a human actor impersonating the sun- 
god. J. G. Frazer maintains ‘that Cnossus was 
the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representation or embodiment of 
the sun-god,’ and suggests that Ariadne’s dance, 
the track of which was the labyrinth, may have 
been an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky.® 
A. B. Cook, after showing that in Cretan myth 
the sun was conceived as a bull and that the 
labyrinth was ‘ an orchestra of solar pattern pre- 
sumably made for a mimetic dance,’ goes on to 
suggest that the dancer who imitated the sun 
masqueraded in the labyrinth as a bull — ^the Mino- 
taur, in fact, was the Knossian Crown Prince wear- 
ing a bull-mask, a piece of ritual borrowed perhaps 
from Egypt. ^ 

{d) The suspicion of human sacrifice, — The Mino- 
taur, like the horses of Diomede, is a man-eater ; 
the myth implies that it was necessary for Minos to 
gratify this appetite. W. Helbig ® saw in the story 
another version of Kronos devouring his children ; 
Kronos was banished by Zeus to the under world, 
the Minotaur by Minos to the labyrinth. There 
was a tradition that in old days in Crete the 
Kouretes had offered human sacrifices to Kronos,® 
and the * feast of raw flesh ’ ’ which Euripides men- 
tions in the famous chorus from his tragedy The 
Cretans, as part of the initiation to the service of 
Idaian Zeus, was open to a similar suspicion ; in a 
recently discovered fragment of this play Pasiphae 
taunts her husband in terms which leave no doubt 
as to the charge.® Euripides probably had in mind 
the Cretan mysteries in w^hich the votaries tore 
with their teeth a living bull in commemoration of 
the eating of the boy Zagreus by the Titans.® But 
these mysteries stand in no direct relation, so far 
as can be seen, to the substratum of Minoan re- 
ligion ; they explain the cannibal element in the 
Euripidean story, but not the bull-form of the man- 
eating demon. Frazer has conjectured that in 
Crete, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
children were sacrificed to a Moloch-like image 
with the head of a bull.^® 

Phoenicians and Carthaginians sacrificed children 
to a bronze imaee of Kronos (=E1 ?), so contrived 
that victims laid on its outstretched hands fell into 
a furnace beneath. Rabbinic ivriters describe 
Moloch’s image in similar terms, and add that it 
had the head of a calf.^® Now Talos, the brazen 
coast-^ard of Crete, who killed strangers by hug- 
gmg them to his red-hot breast, was by some called 
Tauros (Apollod. i. ix. 26), and a gloss of Hesyebius 
makes him a by-form of the sun-god. A tradition 
1 JRhezTu Mus. Ixv. 218, 226. / 

8 Pans. III. xxvi. X. 8 Op. ciU p, 77. ff 

j Op, cit, i 400 flP. ; cf. Diod. i. 61. » Eoacher, iL SOll.jS 

« Porphyry, de Abst, ii. 66, and Hlasebias, Preen. 
xvi. (p. 166), both quoting from a lost work on 

Cretan saorificea ST 

7 Eur, Cretes, jfracr. 472 (Nauck). A 

« Serlimr Klaaamrtexte, Berim, 1907, v. ii 76. h 
» Krinicus Maternus, de Errore prof. reL vi, 1 
eftp. 74f. 

llIModr ax. 14; scdioi Plat. Rep. 887 A, and other passages 
Collected by M. Mayer, in lecher, ii, 1501 ff. 

W.See references In Cook, i. 728, note 1. 


as old as Simonides connects him with Sardinia and 
with human sacrifices there ; ^ recent excavations 
have shown that the Sardinians of the bronze age 
worshipped a bull-god in subterranean temples.® 
Suggestive as therse combinations are, however, we 
have no real evidence of any cult of the Minotaur, 
nor of human sacrifice to a Cretan bnll-god ; ® at 
most they prove that the Greeks were familiar with 
the rites of adjoining countries and used them to 
add a touch of horror to the local legends of 
Knossos. 


LiTBitATORB,-^This is su0ciently cited throughout the article, 

R. C. Bosanqubt. 

MIRACLES.— I. Introductory.— Miracles have 
often been studied in meuo-^B> method which does 
not tend to belief in them. It is better to have a 
standard of comparison, to study them in the light 
of those alleged of their chief worker, who, if any 
one can work miracles, is most likely to have 
done so. This is the point of view that will be 
taken in this article. Christ’s miracles suggest 
unusual and striking power, presumably divine, 
used for beneficent ends, not to cause wonder, and > 
this points to the es^jence of miracle. We there- : 
fore define miracle as an occasional evidence of ; 
direct divine power in an action striking and/ 
unusual, yet by its beneficence pointing to the 
goodness of Goa, Mere wonders, by whomsoever 
wrought, would have a thaumaturgio aspect and 
would not reveal character— e. s'., spiritualistic 
marvels, Christ calls His miracles ^fyya, ‘works,’ 
or crujpeut, ‘signs.’ ^Tjfieia may be combined with 
ripara, ‘wonders,’ in describing what the Jews 
seek or the work of false Christs. His own miracles / 


are not called by Him r^para, though He calls them , 
dvydpieis, ‘powers.’ But the stress is on that of 
which they are signs— the love of God. 

All three words— ‘works,* ‘signs,* * powers ’—are“ used by 
Christ in describing His disciples’ mhaefes, by the Evangelists, 
and by friends and critics. The first two are favoured in the 
Fourth Gospel.'* In Acts and Epp. repara and Svv&neis are 
combined with in speaking of Christ’s and the apostles’ 

luiracles. In Rev 131* the beast, in 161* devils, in 1030 the false 
prophet, work oTtpela; cf. 2 Th 29 and Mt 7^*. 5 Rev 121*9, 
crnuelov iu rcS oifpai^w, throws light OH the sign expected by the 
Pharisees (ilk ^1, Ilk 1116). 


2 . Miraxiles in the lower culture,— Whether the 
savage does or does not believe in a cosmic order 
is uncertain. Some savage mythologies certainly 
seem to suggest that he does. But he believes 
that the memcine-man, or shaman, has power to 
alter certain concrete events — e.y., to produce rain 
in time of drought, to allay storms, etc. In so far. 
as he recognizes any order in nature, this action is - 
really supposed to he co7ttra naturam and thus, 
corresponds to the popular view of miracles. - 
Hence it is not only a religious view of the uni - 1 
verse which suggests to the savage mind an elas- ; 
ticity in the order of nature, as Frazer insists.®! 
It is elastic to the magician, as it is elastic to the* 
divinity. This power of Storing events is the 

g >wer of magic in which every savage believes. 

0 himself may practise it to some extent by 
means of fetishes obtained in various ways^ but in 
tha,t case the power is in the fetish. Butmaore 
usually he attributes magical power to the 


1 Hesych. 8,v. ToAus* 6 17 X 109 ; Zenobius, 8,v. !SapS6vtos yOoDt; 
Suid^, 8.V, :iapSdvLos yi\<os. 

2 BvZl. Puletml, Ital., 1909, pp. 169-177 ; Moru Avit. dei Idnc&it 
xxiii. [1915] 818-486. These] mXoi may he the yeiy buildings 
which Greek writers attributed to Daimdos; see pseudo- Arise, 
de Mirctb, 100 < 2 ) ; Hiodj iv. 29, v. 16. 

9G. Murray, Rise qf the Greek JBpi(^, Oxford, 1911, p. 156 ff., 
thinks that Hinos* periodic visits to the cave of Zeus imply a 
ceremony of saoxifice and rejuvenation, and asks whether the 
tribute-cmiidren may not have died with, or for, the king in the 
cave of the bull-god. 

* Of* also rd 6avfidtTie, (Mt 211^), ra evSo^ (Lk 1817), ircLpdBo^a 
(Lk 

6 It is a fact that psyifiiic gifts are often possessed by un» 
attractive and bad people. 


6 GHS, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, I, 224, pt. vii.. 
Balder t?ie Beautiful, do. 1918, ii. 806. 
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iiiodicine-nmn, to traditional culture-heroes,^ to 
the gods (‘white’ or beneficent magic), or to 
sorcerers (those who practise ‘black’ or anti- 
social magic). Magic is a sort of thaumaturgic 
miracle, and is looked upon as something abnormal. 
If it were a normal thing, it would have no aspect 
of mystery, as it has, and the magician would not 
be regarded as he is by his fello^vti. For the savage 
magic is mysterious, and everything mysterious 
is more or less abnormal, magical, miraculous. 
Magic or thaumaturgic miracle, as ^believed in by 
the savage, includes power over nature — producing 
or stopping^ rain, sunshine, and wind ; curing sick- 
ness, exorcizing spirits and demons, and removing 
barrenness ; producing fertility or increasing the 
food-supply ; causing success at hunting or fishing ; 
causing sickness, injury, or death. Oflier powers 
are shape-shifting, invisibility, and raising the 
dead. Generally the power by which these things 
are supposed to be done comes from an exterior 
entity of which some persons possess a large share 
—the Melanesian mana^ the Annamese tinh^ the 
Siouan walcan, etc.^ It is that which ‘works to 
effect eve^liing beyond the ordinary powers of 
man, outside the common processes of nature.’ It 
Ls a miraculous power, a theoretical force by which 
the savage accounts for magic in all its forms. 
Why magic should have come to be believed in, 
why some men should have been thought to possess 
' magical power, is not clear, though various causes 
might be suggested. One of these is the unex- 
plained phenomena of the x region — ^telepathy, 
hypnotism, cure by suggestion, clairvoyance, in- 
spirational possession.® These exist among sav- 
. ages, and wonld be regarded as magical, as to 
us they are supernormal. They would suggest 
other powers still more fantastic. Magic or 
thaumaturgic miracle belongs to a quite primitive 
stage of thought, but many of the actions attri- 
■buted to the shaman are reproduced in the miracles 
ascribed to Lao-tse, Budmia, Muhammad, or to 
ethnic and Christian saints. 

3. The miraculous in the ethnic religions.— 
Miracles occur plentifully in religions at a hi^'her 
level than those of savagery, and are freely asenbed 
to the great ethnic teachers and to saintly persons 
or ascetics in those religions. Asceticism and 
: austerity are, in fact, sometimes a necessity as 
well as a guarantee of miracle, as they are also 
t in the case of Christian saints. 

As for the gi*eat religious founders, it should be 
clearly noted that they themselves made no claim 
to work miracles. This statement is supported by 
their own sayings in most cases, or it may be 
proved from the early writings describing the 
^^rigins of these religions. In the Gathas, the 
loiCreaw ^a^rt of the Avesta, there are no miracles, 
spmt^l levbxr-j^^ place is ascribed to Zoroaster.^ 
ejuTacle^resembleS>*w*^^^ indifferent to spiritual 
thing dealing with the 


earlies.. There 
and no very ikVgnian hie "^^unkely to have made 
Confucius was laf^d intoleraa^^l. . 

matters and avoided ^ practise 'marvellous 

supernatural. He is most ull-L future ages 

• any claim to miracles, and in 
4^1 <To search for what is mysterious, anf^® ^d was a 
I [arts], in order to be mentioned with hono-Of the rs^^p tested 
* I this is what I do not do.* 5 , - cO; 

Lao-tse was opposed to all magic, a. ers 
man of humble mind, Bnddlia himself p,'',''ites=\. 


iSee Heroes ant) Hero- Gods; G. Grey, Polymsian 
otogy^ London, n.d. [1856], p. 11 f. ; E. H. Codrington, \es. 
Metane8ia7i8y Oxford, 1891, pp. 156, 168, 168, 




against miracles, and, tliough he knew of miraculous ; 
acts, he was indifferent to them. When a disciple 
gained an almshowd by a display of miracles, ne 
caused it to be broken and forbade these. ^ Some 
sayings of his point to his dislike of miracles : 

‘ There is no path through the air, a man is not a Sama)^ by 
outward acts’— perhaps a reference to the supposed gift of 
walking on air. When an arhat flew through the air, Buddha ^ 
is represented as rebuking him : ‘This will not conduce either I 
to the conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of the 
converted, but rather to those who have not been converted | 
remaining unconverted, and to the turning back of those who ? 
have been converted.’ He also said : ‘ I command, my disciples 
not to work miracles.’ 2 

Muhammad also knew of miracles, but he dis- 
liked them and wrought none himself. The people 
demanded signs, but he disclaimed these, usually 
on the gi’ound that they are powerless to convince, ■ 

In earlier ages they had been regarded as lies o^' 
sorcery, not as divine acts. God’s revelation to: 
the Prophet was the true miracle, and the Qur’an a 
contained it.® 

Nor did any one of the great ethnic teachers lay 
claim to divmity. Yet, in spite of this and of 
their own utterances about miracles, miracles are 
freely ascribed to them, sometimes even in the 
actual works which contain such disclaimers. How 
soon this process began it is difiicult to say, yet 
probably no very long time was necessary for the 
gi-owth of miraculous legend. In many cases, 
ho\vever, as in similar instances in Christian hagio- 
graphy, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
miraculous story in successive versions of the same 
incident.'* The miracles and supernatural events 
associated with the lives of these men are either^ 
connected with theii* conception and birth or acta' 
alleged to have been performed by themselves,' 
The miracles of the former class are invariably 
lacking in lives contempora]^, or nearly so, where 
these exist. There is sometimes a semi-miraoulons ] 
origm (Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha), but not a ? 
virgin-birth, for both parents are concerned in the 
act of conception.® The moment of birth is hailed 
by a great variety of portents on earth, in the sky, 
or in the lower regions. Unearthly lights are seen, ’ 
mysterious music is heard. Prophemes of future ^ , 
greatness are made. The child himself speaks, 
laughs, stands, walks, or announces his intention 
of saving the world. Or, again, the child is miracu- 
lously saved from persecution and danger of death, ' 
There are also wonderful signs at the death of 
some ethnic teachers, especially at Buddha’s death.® 

For wonders associated with the birth of a bodhisiUtm or f; 
with the Dalai Lama in Tibet, see SBE xi. 46 ; Li A. Waddell, ^ 
The Buddhism of Tibet y London, 1896, pp, 247, 249 : and for 
those connected with future beings in Zoroastrian belief, SBE 
xlvii. i05f., lUf., 115f. 

In the case of miracles of the second group bene- 
ficent actions are extremely rare, i,e. miracles 
performed to benefit others. As a rule, the 
miracles merely exalt their worker, and some- 
times they are of a kind to force belief in him. 
Lao-tse is said to have rais^ the dead j and . 
Buddha to, have healed wounds; but these are 
occasional, and are in a minority compared with 
the great number of thaumaturgic acts.’ These 
largmy consist of power over nature and complete 
control over its processes, and are often of a most 

I T. W. Khys Davids, Buddhismy London, 1880, p. 71. 

3 Dhammapada, xviii. 264 (SBE x. [1881] pfc. 1, “ 
ChuUavagga {SBExx, [1885] 81) ; E. Bumouf, Introd. A 
•Am bouddkisme indieUy Paris, 1844, p. 170. 

See Qur’Sn, v. 110, vi. 34, x. 21 f., xvii. 60, xxvii. 10 f. (SBE 
Vi. [1900] 113, 119. 196, 233, ix. [1900] 7, 36 f., 46, 92, 109, 106, 
111 ). 

4 Of. Ehys Davids, p. ISf. ; W. Muir, of . Mghamety 


^ ’ of ^^and sl [ilS] SI’, ll8971 18 ff.. 138 fl., xix. [1883] 2 ff. ; 

p. 21, 22, 157 . A. a. Harvland, mtUCU , ^ ^ ^ ri'P . 


• annamiteSj Paris, 1912, pp. 
and Belief i London, 1914, p. 26 fl. 

8 0, Stoll, Suggestion und Eypnotismus in der V&kerpsy- 
' efu^tgid^y 1904; A. Bostian, Eeber psyohiso^ie Bedbacht- 
migm h$i Naturvblkemy Leipzig, 1890 ; A. Lang, The Making 
of Eeligion^, London, 1900. 

^ Of, J. H, MoplfK^ Earip Zoro^rianism, London, 1913, p. 

S m Hl,*xxviif. xxviit 118861 308f.): cf. a G, 

Alexander, 29Q, ' 


^avistafay tr. P. E. Poncaux, Paris; 1884-92, ^sim. Ct 
^ " sOulloch, ‘ Oomp, Eeligion and the Historic ChrisV io 
^gaid the Modem Wdrl^ London, 3909, p, ISOff. 

^ [1900] 4L eta ; Eh^ Davids, p. 14. 

las, C<mfu(sianim and Taoismy London, 1877, 
^ rviI.pS82388. , 
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MIRACLES 


He was certainly more than man. His powers 
would thus be greater than those of ordinary men, 
and m^ht therefore be miraculous. 

(d) Clirist’s miracles are in harmony with His 
. personality and teaching. There is an air of 
‘ naturalness and ease about the miracles not found 

elsewhere. He never doubts His own power to 
work them, never falters in exercising it. His 
method, unlike that of other healers or exorcists, 
causes amazement, showing that it was not si m il ar 
to theirs. He casts out demons with a word, or d 
distance^ and no mere faith-healing or magical 
exorcism accoxmts for these cures. Yet there is an 
economy in the use of miracles which we do not 
find in ethnic narratives, while, again, Christ never 
works miracles for Himself. 

(e) But, if miracles are so easily ascribed to 
great ethnic teachers, why should they not have 
been ascribed to Christ? This is certainly a 
possibility, nor need we deny that there was time 
enough for a miraculous legend to grow. But all 
the facts must be faced. The greater part of the 

; Gkjspels is from eye-witnesses who had no wish to 
^deceive. No miracles are recorded of John the 
— ^Baptist. The basis of the narrative is true, and it 
contains miracles as well as the wonderful teaching. 
In several cases the teaching is intimately connect^ 
with the miracles, indeed springs ont of them.*^ If 
Christ wrought miracles at all, it is not impossible 
that there would be a tendency in a biographer 
to exaggerate the miraculous. But, again, the 
miracles as a whole are very different from those 
ascribed to ethnic teachers, as may be seen by 
comparison. We have eveiy reason to believe that 
Chnst wrought miracles, even if the truth of any 
given mirame cannot be asserted or demands 
investigation. The miracles are in keeping with 
Christ’s personality, and mce versa^ and the im- 
pression made by them on the people, on inquirers 
(Jn 3®), and on hostile critics who admitted their 
truth is of great in^rtance. 

{f) Comparing Christ with ethnic teachers or 
Christian saints, we find that they never claimed 
to work miracles, and disliked them, while Christ 
made such a claim. If He refused to work a sign 
t from heaven (Mk 8^^), this is really a proof of His 
; power to work signs of a kind,® but not of the kind 
so liberally allowed to ethnic teachers. Christ’s 
miracles are beneficent, never egotistical like 
, Buddha’s or even those of Christian saints j their 
? setting is different from those of the ethnic 
religions ; they are harmonious with the character 
of the worker ; they have invariably a moral and 
^ ^iritual quality not found elsewhere. 

{g) Miracles, properly regarded, assist faith. 
JBut was this the primary purpose of-*f?hrist’s 
/miracles? Were they mere credentials of His 
; mission ? This is doubtful. Beneficence was 
primary, and often forestalled the faitli of the 
■person concerned (Mk 3^, Lk 7^^ Jn ^ it did 
<in the ease of demoniacs. Crowds of people were 
.' doubtless influenced by the miracles, especially by 
their, unique character, for they produced fear or 
amazement even if that was followed by praise to 
?God (Lk 7^^ Mt 15®^). The result was thar crowds 
f of people noclced to Christ and forced on Him 
f a popularity which He disliked and from which 
^ He sometimes withdrew (Mk 1**, Lk C^e 

whose credentials were miracles would have acted 
/ otherwise. The multitude connected the mirao] 

\ with Christ’s Messiahship (Mt 1^, Jn 16^^ 

( belief which He did not at first encourage 
I Mk 1®* 3^^*)* When John sends to ' 
is Messiah, He points to His works of 

. ; * Ctt. F. Godet, Lectwres in Defence c(f the Chr.. 

Edinbuj^h, 1895, p. 114 f. ; A. B. Bruce, The Min 
tnmi in the do. 1886, p. 104, 

: . ^.Paee K W. Sohmi^el, col. 1881 ; of. J. R. Seelev, Ecoe 

p. vUi. 
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11®®^*) j ihe stress is on these, rather than on :, 
Messiahship. Miracles are not wrought to cause , 
belief in it ; miracles are works of mercy, and- 
their merciful rather than their miraculous char- 
acter is important. They are part of a spiritual' - 
mission rather th^ proofs of it. Disbelief in the 
worker’s power shows hardness of heart, for the 
mercy ana love displayed, rather than the miracu- , 
lous power, are spurned (cf. Mk 3®^** 6^'^ 6^, Mt 
11®^’®% Lk 10^®“^). Mere popularity was distasteful, 
and silence about a cure is often enjoined. 

The exception in Mk is explainable because Christ was 
unknown in Gadara and was leaving it. What the man was to 
tell of was the divine mercy. 

True, Christ’s compassion often overcame His 
dislike of mere popularity, while this popularity 
might sometimes indicate a genuine faith and love. 
Bnt, if Christ works miracles at all to evince faith, 
it is not the faith of a fickle crowd, but the faith 
of the individual. Such an individual or those who 
intervened for him would already have faith, and 
that faith would he , augmented (Jn 4®®, Lk 17^®**). 
Yet even here it is an existing confidence that 
is rewarded ratheir i?h^ a divine mission that is 
proved. ' 

Christ doeahot appear to rank His * works* very high, as the 
phrasing of Jn 6S6 shows. Works are of less importance than 
the personal appeal of Christ (Jn 10®7®^ ; cf. 14*0f,). Christ’s 
personality and His words are witnesses far more than His 
works ( Jn 640f. ; of; 8W). This lower position corresponds 
to the refusal to work a sign to sceptic^ ; cf. also Jn 2029. 

The disciples followed Christ first as a result of 
the impression which His personality had made on , 
them. Later the effect of Bis miracles—those only j- 
of the non-healing group— on them is sometimes ; 
noted. In spite of the comment in Jn 2^^, the .^ 
disciples must already have believed. In others 
cases new thoughts are suggested to them, or a 
confession of belief is made (Mk 4^^ 6®^ ; cf . Mt 14®®). 
The miracles, however, were not ivrought prim- j 
arily for these purposes, but to quell fears or to | 
connrm existing confidence. Even the lesson of , 
the withered fig-tree is not that of the power of?; 
Christ, but of faith in God and of what faith can i 
do (Mt 21®®). The true attitude is seen in Jn 21*^, , 
when recognition follows the miracle. The act is ? 
consonant with a personality already known and ; 
loved. The cumulative effect of miracles was no ^ 
doubt to quicken understanding of Christ, and we ' . 
remember that the gi*eat miracle of the Resurrec- ' 
tion was what finaJly convinced the disciples of' 
Christ’s true nature.*^ Still, on the whole, the . 
miracles were not meant to force belief or to act as 
credentials. They were part of a divine mission, 
and had their value, but it was rather that of con- 
tributing to a better understanding of a personality, 
not as a proof of it, and that because they were 
signs {<n}fjLe?a) of a divine compassion. As for the 
people, their amazement was at the authority, 
ease, and naturalness of Christ’s method, seen also 
in His teaching (Mk 1®®’ ^ ; cf. Mt 7®®**)- Signs are 
part of a revelation which confirms itself, for, when 
as thaumaturgic displays they are sought,® refusal 
follows, or a symbolic answer, or some piece of 
spiritual teaching.® 

There is no real contradiction in Jn IB®*, for elsewhere tlie 
works are a witness to divine love ($2 7^ 93» 1032-37), liot as a 
mere proof of it, but because they are done out of love. Men 
who do not see such love are spiritually hlind, and to that 
degree in sin (of. Mt 1120, Mk 1^20). In the miracle on the 
fPawJytio, which is said to witness to divine authority, Christ’s 
authority had been derided, and proof was necessary (Mk 2iof.). 

In the case of the raising of Lazarus, this is done l^t * they 
(disdplea and bystanders] may believe* (Jn Ills* *2), Many 
bystanders did believe ; others, did not, Tet Martha's exist- 
ing faith is the condition of this miracle (cf. v.stff. with v.40). 


1 Even by the apostles miracles are seldom referred to as 
having an evidential character. Cf. A. T. Lyttleton, The Plaee 
of Miracles in Religion, London, 1899, p. 68 f. 

2 Lk 1116 1681, Mk 8^1. Such a sign from heaven is seen in 
B€v121-8. 

8 Mk Snt, Mt 1238 16lf. ; cf. Jn 218 4« 030. Lk 116L 29. 
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Here and elsewhere in this Gospel a theory of its author that 
miracles cause belief is at work (2ii 93 114). in this miracle 
belief of a specific kind — ^in Christ’s power over death— is to he 
taught to those who believed in ffim already. 

Generally healing is the reward of faith, Christ’s 
power working with the person’s faith. There is 
- thus more than subjective faith-healing, for mth 
Christ there is ‘power to heal,* obvious enough 
where the fcaith of the person healed is not in 
question. ^ Where there was no faith, but cotisci- 
ous opposition, miracle was naturally impossible 
(Mk 6®). Christ could have forced a miracle, but 
this was against His method, though even here He 
did ^heal ‘ a few ’ who believed. A writer who 
recorded this was not one who was likely to invent 
or imagine miracles. Christ also Himself had faith 
in God, as His words show (Mk 9^* ^ 11^'* ; cf. 
Mt 1421). 

The miracle in Mk 528ffi shows in a crude way that power to 
heal was in Christ, and was made eflPective by the patient’s faith. 
In Mt the woman thought that by merely touching His 
garment healing would follow (cf. Mk 310 gss, Mt 1430, Lk filO). 

. Christ was somehow aware of this, and, rewarding her faith, 
healed her. Mark and Luke suggest that He was aware of the 
woman's touch by power going out of Him. This would seem 
to reduce the miracle to magic. 

(A) Possession , — Not all hut only certain kinds 
of sickness were regarded by the Jews scientihcally 
or colloquially as possession. Only once does Mark 
connect bodily disease with possession (9i^**) ; Mat- 
thew and Luke do so on three occasions. In Mk 9i'^ 
a dumb spirit is mentioned ; Luke (8®®) makes it a 
case of possession, Matthew (17^®) of epilepsy i<re\7jpi- 
d^erai, ‘ epileptic ’), though later the demon is said 
to be cast out. Epilepsy was a kind of intermittent 
possession (ef. Mt 4®^), as also was lunacy (Mk 6i^’ ; 

. ef. Jn 102®), Qj gjjy apparent eccentricity.^ The 
recorded cases are eight in number, with a few 
general instances. Whatever be the explanation 
of possession, the fact of the cure is not in question. 
Christ’s healing of it was thorough, masterly, im- 
mediate, probably permanent,2 and sometimes d 
distance. His method was not that of mere exor- 
cism, as has been insisted.® Both the manner of 
the cure and its result show that it differed in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the exorcist. 
Yet Christ taught that others might or did use it, 
if they had faith (Mt 17^^**, Mk II2®). Serious 
cases are healed by a word, and the superlative 
nature of the cxu'e is recognized even by hostile 
witnesses (Mk 322 . cf. 6^®).* It had thus a miracu- 
lous quality : here was the ‘finger’ or the ‘ spirit’ 
of God (Lk 112®, Mt 1228). 

Possession by a demon is a world-wide savage 
explanation of sickness, and, as a survival at higher 
levels, of certain diseases, where the symptoms 
seemed to suggest the demon’s movements or his 
speech in a voice different from that of the patient. 
But was the disease more than epilepsy, lunacy, 
hysteria, clounisme, or such a psycho-pathological 
state as that of alternating per^nality, ‘ temporary 
control of the organism by a widely divergent frag- 
ment of the personality, self-suggested iu some 
dream-like manner into hostility to the main mass 
of the personality’?® In such cases the person 
may believe himself possessed by the devil, or he 
may speak in another voice, simulate another 
personality, or develop automatic writing.® As to 
epilepsy, 


1 Mtllis, 'Jn 1020 ; Ot Mk 32if« 

2 This is implied in Mk 61® ; cf. 928 and 16®. Of. Bruce, p. 193 . 
W. Bousset, Jesus, Eng. tr., London, 1906, p. 60, regards the 
cures as temporary, appealing curiouiriy to Mt 1248ff-. 

8 As by J. M!. Thompson, SUracles in the NT, London, 1911, 
p. S7. For the Jewish method see Josephus, Ant. Yin. ii. 6. 

< Of. Mk I27f., Mt 813 938, Lk 486, Jn 1137. 

s F. W. H. Myers, JSuman Personality, London, 1903, i. 200 ; 
cf. B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestim, New York, 1910, p. 
283 f. ; B. Sidis and S. P. i^dhar^ MitlHple Personality, New 
York, 19G5-. 

8 Cf. Laiw; Mousing of Neligion^ p, 189 L; Q. Lodge, The 
Survival of Mon, Iiwdcn^ 1909, ^ 111, and pasMm; Myer^ 
passim. ^ 


‘No demon could by possibility produce more fearful results 
by entering into a man than I have often seen resulting from 
epilepsy.* 1 

Supernormal knowledge is often a characteristic 
of those believed to be possessed, knowledge of 
which the ordinary self could not be aware. Tliis 
is ascribed to the demon ; rightly it should he 
ascribed to the subconscious self or the fragmen- 
tary personality. In the NT the demoniacs show 
knowledge of Christ which He wishes to he kept 
secret, or they assume that He has power over 
them. 2 ^ The fragmentary or subconscious self, 
identifying itself with a demon, speaks in accord- 
ance with the belief that Messiah would destroy 
demoniac power and asserts that Jesus is Messiah. 
Yet these men, in lucid intervals, may have heard 
that He was so regarded. Thus their knowledge 
would not he supernormal. Lunatics often dread 
one particular person. 

A man’s belief in his possession by a demon is paralleled by 
the belief that he is a wolf. Both are pathological states, and 
where the belief in transfonnation disappears lycanthropy is 
apt also to disappear. This is more or less true of the belief in 
demons and the supposition of possession (see LYCANTHE 0 py ).8 

Demon-possession as a belief continued long 
after, as it had existed long before, Christ’s time. 
It is not explained, therefore, by saying that 
demons were allowed to torment men while He 
lived, so that His power might be seen. If Christ 
then accommodated Himself to an existing belief, 
yet He did not accept it in all its current forms, 
and some at least of what is ascribed to Him may 
be the thoughts of His reporters.^ Christ coula 
hardly have cured the patients save by sympatheti- 
cally accepting their point of view. So also for 
the sake of. reruting an argunient He accepts the 
point of view of the Pharisees, without categori- 
cally saying that He actually casts out demons 
(Mt Lk IIW; cf, Mt 12^, Lk 10^’?®). An 
accurate explanation would not have been under- 
stood, and might even have gone beyond present- 
day science. Or, with power to heal, was Christ’s 
knowledge here limited? Did He believe in ^s- 
session? In any case there is no doubt about His 
healing this strange disease instantly and per- 
manently, and differently from exorcists, or from 
modern physicians in the cases of apparent posses- 
sion. Of course it. is a large assumption to say 
that there are no existences which might not take 
possession of a human personality and act through 
it.® Psychical research tends to admit that there 
are such existences in the case of discamate human 
spirits, but has no evidence of diabolical or hostile 
possession.® This, of course, does not exclude such 
possession — e.g,, by some alien power at the centire 
of man’s being where consciousness and will reside. 
Yet an unexplained mental disease is not neces- 
sarily possession. In a sense, it is true, there was 
possession if disease was caused by sin or vice, 
disease being objectively regarded as evil. But 
there is no clear proof that the cases cured were 
directly the result of sin. 

For alleged demon-possession in modem Ohina and elsewhere 
see J. L. Nerius, AUUA Tkev^ (^ndon, 

o?^her gmuiids. Much of the evidence comes from^hristiau 
natives, whose earlier belief in demons was still strong. Health- 
ful and life-giving influences of Christianity may explain the 
cures where pagan methods failed, as Justin Long before asserted 
(Apol. ii. 0) and also H. A. Junod, of Thonga cases {The Life of 
a SmtXh African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1912-13, li. 460). On Nevius's 
theory see W, R. Newbold, Proc. of Soo. for Psyohiml jReswreh, 
xiii. D.897] 602. 

{i) Eealing. — Christ’s miracles of heisbling.are not 
explainable by M. Arnold’s ‘moral therapeutics,’ 
the cure of neurotic di^ases by mental infiu- 

1 T. Clouston, UnsotmAnesa of 3Bnd,'himAoTL, 1911, p. 237. 

2 Of. Ac 16 W. ■ 8 CJf. Bruce, p. 187. 

4 John docs not app^ to accept the theory of demon -posses- 
sion, though he ref^ to the Jewish belief.- 

P if^^jr ^^ fced^ were not necessarily like the 

; ii 198. . 
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enees. Many of these diseases were not neurotic, 
and were such as do not yield to mental treatment, 
while the evidence for their cure is as good as that 
for neurotic cases. ^ Occasional miracles at Lourdes 
are also wrought on more than neurotic diseases, 
and they suggest an influx of healing power from 
without. But Clirist’s miracles of this kind are 
more than occasional. Here surely some healing 
power — * the power of the Lord ’ (Lk — ^wrought 
through Him. It was neither variable nor un- 
certain, and it enabled the patient to throw off 
disease immediately. It was communicated to the 
sick by an act of will, a word, a touch, or sometimes 
d distance^ perhaps by telepathy. To this use of 
such a power there is no authentic parallel. If it 
be said that Christ had merely superior access to an 
X region, to which others might have access, yet 
His access was so superior as to be miraculous. 
His faitli in the power awakened faith in the 
patient, so that in a sense there was suggestion 
both from M'ithou t and from within. There was more 
than mere * faith-healing,* a word which is apt to 
be used loosely. If it is used as mere auto-sugges- 
tion, there was obviously more than that. Diseases 
which apart from scientific diagnosis were plainly 
most serious were cured without difficulty, if 
Christ merely did what one day may be more 
generally possible,* at least He did act perfectly 
in a way as yet undiscovered. 

{j) Raising the dead, — The instances of this are 
so few in number as to raise a presumption of their 
truth, for here is exactly where miracles would 
probably be exaggerated in a fictitious narrative.® 
The possibility of catalepsy or trance cannot be 
excluded, yet we may assume that Christ would 
know tlie truth. To Him, indeed, death was no 
^hiore than a sleep (Mk 5®®, Jn from which 

jthe sleeper might be roused in the presence of the 
fiiord of life, who could command the return of the 
Iprinciple of life to the lifeless body, whenever He 
Jwas beside the dead.'^ 

(^) The nature growp. — ^The evidence for these 
miracles is as good as for those of healing. Here 
again their small number— six (or, admitting dupli- 
cates, five)— suggests genuineness, as do sQso 
generally the narratives which relate them, as well 
as the manner of the relation. The attempts to 
interpret them as symbolic teaching related as 
miraculous action do not command respect any 
more than the various rationalistic methods of 
explaining them away. The real questions are 
concerned with their adequacy to the occasion, 
with the power involved— was it one accessible to 
others?— with the method of its use — to excite 
wonder or to minister beneficence. Was there 
again a real breach of the order of nature ? — a state- 
ment which no one is competent to assert (§ 15 ). 
For, though it is easy to assume a ‘ reversal of the 
natural physical order,* ® some of the miracles of 
healing are just as contrary to our experience. 
If Christ’s was a unique personality, we must take 
account of what may be proper to Him either in 
ca: out of nature. Such a one on occasion may 
as easily walk on the sea as on dry land. These 
miracles suggest the superiorly of the ^iritual 
and moral order to the mateiiaL They, mth one 
possible exception, are in keeping with the person- 
ality and character of the worker. The question 
of adequacy * to the occasion may be safely answered 

1 See R. J. Ryle, * The Neurotic Theojy of the Miracles of 
Healing,* HJ'v. [19073 672 flf. / 

s See a suggestive passage in Stewa>rt, p. 182 ff. ^ 

3 Ck>ntrast the large number of raisings from death by the 
relics of St. Stephen alleged by St Augustine, de Civ. JCeit 
xadi. 8. 

4 little touches of exaggeration in the story of lAzarus need 
not detract from the essential fact 

» W- Sanday, Bishop Gore’s ChaUeTige to Criticism, pn. 19, 2S f. 

•There is Tao question of working these miraolesLn answer 
; to any demand for a «gn. 


in the affirmative as regards stilling the tempest, 
walking on the sea, and feeding the multitudes. 
In the first two, lessons of faith were immediately 
taught, but they also have a permanent value in 
this direction as weJJ as in showing the supremacy 
of spirit to matter. In the third the adequacy 
is seen in the beneficence of the action involved. 
It is more difficult to prove adequacy in the case 
of the change of water to wine. Was it probable 
that such, a great miracle would be wrought to 
enhance the joy of a wedding-feast? Yet the 
narrative has an air of genuineness, though, if it 
were performed for symbolic reasons also, these are 
not hinted at. As to the power involved,. it is 
certainly beyond that of men in the cases of stilling 
the tempest, changing water to wiae, and multi- 
plying food. Yet, in a universe ruled by divine 
wUl, was it impossible for one in whom that will 
was supreme to use it to still a storm, or to perform 
such probably creative acts as the other miracles 
involve? No^ breach of the order of nature is 
involved, for in the first two there is but a quicken- 
ing of natural processes — the storm would sooner 
or later have ceas^; a change is slowly effected 
in the moisture taken up by the growing vine. In 
the third, though the act is incomprehensible to us, 
can it be said that there was any breach of nature 
involved ? While it is not impossible that a mir- 
aculous aspect has been here given to a non- 
miraculous action, the narratives have a genuine 
air, and the numerous different rationalistic ex- 
planations suggest that there is an inexplicable 
fact. In the case of walking on the sea a super- 
normal power which might be open to others might 
be suggested, if the story of D. D. Home’s ^ floating 
in the air be accepted, or if there is genuine fact 
behind the numerous stories of levitation. The 
difference, however, is that Christ used such a 
power consciously and purposively ; this is not 
observable in the other cases.* 

The witheringf of the fig-tree presents difiSciilties as to ade- 
quacy, and because it is contrary to the principle that Christ 
never wrought miracles for Himself. The tree was destroyed 
because it had no fruit for Him. Is He likely to have acted 
thus 7 There is no hint in the story or its context that it is an 
acted parable. While we need not question Christ’s power, it 
is open to us to seek explanations of the origin of such a story, 
and these are much easier to find, and have much more 
verisimilitude, than those offered for the other nature miracles. 

(?) The story of the stater and those of the draught 
of fishes need not be interpreted miraculously. 
The first appears to involve supernormal knowledge 
and directive purpose in bringing the fish to the 
spot, and this is again contrary to the principle of 
economy in the miraculous observed elsewhere, for 
the money might easily have been obtained other- 
wise. Probably an ordinary incident has been 
given a miraculous aspect. As to the others, there 
IS no note pointing to the miraculous (as, e.y., in 
Mk 4^^ 6 ®“*, Jn 2^1), and it is perhaps not necessary 
to assert it here. 

(m) Inca7mation and virgin-hiHh . — ^The idea of , 
incarnation involves no breach of an order of nature, 
for we have no evidence that such an event was 
necessarily contrary to any existing order. It 
begins a new order, and it is a superlative instance 
of what all are familiar with already— the influence 
of spirit on matter. To such an event virgin-birth 
may have been necessary and consonant, since no 
! ordinary child was concerned. Sinlessiless is as 
I much a miracle in the moral ^ viigm-birth in the 
L physical sphere, but it need . not be said that the 
^ latter was necessary to the former. This is a theo- 
: logical speculation, not. found in early writers who 
I speak of the Vir^-birtti,® nor in the NT itself. 

1 H. H. L. Oarrington, The Physical Basis of Spirttuaiism^ 
London, n.d., p. 878. 

• Evidential value is also found in the fact that this is the sola 
instance of such a miracle in Christ’s life, unlike those of mir- 
aculouriy crossing a river so often told of Buddha. 

3 B.g,, Ignatius, ad E-phes. 19 ; of. Ase, of Isaiah x, 8-xi. 19. 
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Parallels to incarnation and virgin-birth have been 
alleged from pagan sources, but there is no real 
analogy. The idea of divinity becoming really 
incarnate in human flesh was alien to Jewish 
thought, and probably also to<f)agan. Hence it is 
really impossible to assert that the story was in- 
vented in Jewish-Christian circles at the early date 
involved. That it is an early story is undoubted, 
and the evidence for the two versions of it in 
Matthew and Luke must go back to Joseph and 
Mary.^ There is some evidence that it was Known 
even in Chiist's lifetime that He was not Joseph’s 
son — a knowledge apt to be perverted by hostile 
critics. As to the story itself, it has only to be 
compared with the versions of it in the Apocryphal 
Gospels to see how an existing story could be 
exaggerated without being recast. The lack of 
such exaggeration in Matthew and Luke points to 
genuineness. Comparative mythology is often 
relied on to show^ that virgin-birth is a universal 
myth, but examination of the instances shows no 
real parallel. A human or divine father regarded 
in a material sense, or some material means, is 
always involved. This is true even of the late 
miraculous stories of the birth of Buddha, whose 
human father appears all through, and also of the 
birth of the future saviour Saoshyant in Zoroas- 
trianism.2 Yet, even if such stories were more 
nearly parallel, the question should be faced — Do ! 
myths never come true ? | 

(n) The Resurrection. — Arguments against the 
Resurrection usually make much of the discre- i 
pancies in the narratives. Are these more than 
may be looked for regarding such an event ? Or 
do they really discredit the central fact to which 
all bear witness? Without discussing them in 
detail, it may be said that they offer evidence as 
good as that for the Crucifixion, and, if they do not 
prove a real resurrection, do they prove anything 
at all about Christ ? Certain facts are important ; 
the empty tomb, the definite date never varied 
from, as well as the personality involved— no 
ordinary man whose resuscitation to a normal 
human life might be rejected, as Huxley would 
have rejected that of the hypothetical ordinary 
man® — and the vast change effected in the apostles’ 
characters and methods of action. We may here 
consider the main modern explanations. 

(1) Visions, subjective or objective, or tele- 

pathic impressions are really inadequate to ac- 
count for the story. No such experiences have 
ever produced such a result, and they could not 
have given rise to the story of the Resurrection or 
of the empty tomb, or have so changed the dis- 
ciples. A phantom would only have made them 
anuid (Lk The disciples already knew of 

the existence of Christ’s spirit, for this was the 
common Jewish belief, and as Jews they also 
looked forward to a future resurrection. How 
then could such alleged communications from such 
a spirit have so altered them or originated such a 
belief in the Resurrection with the definite mean- 
ing which the word had to any Jew ? If it be said 
that it was precisely this Jewish belief in a future 
resurrection that made the disciples imagine that 
their experience of a phantasm was really that of 
a Risen Christ, this is in effect to make them the 
most credulous and untrustworthy of men— which 
no one really believes of them. 

(2) Equally inadequate is the theory which 
would derive the story from my^s and cults of 
slain and risen gods. It is claiming too much to 

iFdr argnments a sOmXiow&e A. 0. Headlam, TkeMiraclei 
qfthe NTj p. 277 L ; and, regard!^ the genealogies, J. Moffatt, 
Ifitrod, to m IAt6ratv.ro of the NT, Edinburg]^ 1911, p. 250 f. 

2 See J. Jl. MaoGuUooh, in Religion ana Modem Thovght, 
p. ISOfl. ; 0. -demeDi PrimitAoe okiistimity, Eng. tr„ Kdin- 
jtonrh, 1912, >. 388ft , . . . 

* T. H. 18!^, p^lS7; ^ 


assert that the apostles were influenced by these, 
sr^posing they knew of them, which is unlikely. 
Was there anywhere a myth of a god who had 
died and risen again on earth ? The revival even of 
Osiris took place in the Other-world. No such 
myth had ever been applied to the history of any 
man, as the theory supposes it to have been to that 
of Jesus. Such myths were sensuous, and had 
sprung out of nature-cults. How could they 
originate a whole new world of ethical and spirit- 
ual ideas? The theory produces the greater out 
of the less with a vengeance, and sets aside every 
shred of historical evidence, while it has never 
explained why Christianity supplanted such myths 
and cults as it is alleged to have sprung from.^ 

On neither theory is the Resurrection or its vast 
results explainable, and each postulates a miracle 
as great as the miracle of the Resurrection itself. 
The change involved in the Resurrection is beyond 
our ken ; yet there was a change, not merely the 
resuscitation of a dead body. We know too little 
of the laws of the universe to assert that such a 
change is impossible, or that there is no law of 
resurrection of whose working Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is the first instance. The new theories of matter 
seem to make the change conceivable, if the * basis’ 
of matter is to be found in a strain in the ether 
giving rise to the electrons of which the atom is 
composed. Ether is described as sub-material, 
while electrons might conceivably be resolved into 
ether again. Matter would thus be' destroyed. ^ 
Others regard matter as a complex of energies.® 
If these theories be true, might not Christ’s body 
be resolvable without corruption into the ultimate 
constituents of matter ana then re-formed as a 
new etherial body, since ether is sub-material, 
the indwelling spirit moulding it as if it were a 
material body, yet not subject to the limitations 
of such a body ? At all events these new theories 
lessen the difficulties in the way of accepting the 
Resurrection. 

(o) The Ascension was probably a final vanishing 
(Lk 24®^) from the sight of the apostles, interpreted 
conventionally and symbolically as ascension, and, 
as far as the vision of angels is concerned, objec- 
tively. Heaven being regarded as a place above, 
this was inevitable, and was in keeping with the 
symbolism of up and down, high and low. Christ 
vanished out of space conditions into a higher 
state, and this is tne essential truth behind the 
descriptions, while it is the natural corollary of the 
Resurrection. 

8. Miracle in the Apostolic Age.— The miracu- 
lous powers included in the apostolic commission 
may have received additions — raising the 
! dead (Mt 10®)— while some are allegorical (Lk 10^®). 
Mk 16^’^ probably is an addition mingling the 
authority with the record in Acts and this passage 
in Luke. Certain it is that some miraculous 
power was transmitted to the apostles or made 
accessible by their faith. In Acts we see it at 
work. Faith on the part of the recipients of cure 
is also clearly in evidence, sometimes of a super- 
stitious kind (6^® 9^^) perhaps resulting in cures by 
auto-suggestion. St. Paul both appeals to these 
powers of healing and refers to them (Ro 15^, 
1 Co 12^ Gal 3®). They are regarded as cre- 
dentials of the apostolic mission— perhaps not a 
sound theory. Those who believed because they 
saw signs and wonders had not the highest faiths 
- 1 Pagan sceptics never tried to derive the Eesurrection stiopr 
from tineir own mythology. See, further, J. A. MacCtxlloch, in 
Religion and the Modem World, p. 187 fif. - 

9 0. Lodge, The Ether of Spaee^ liondon, 1909, pp. 87, Life 

and Matter , do. 1906, pp. Man aTtd the Universe^, 

p. 172, Modem Views onM<at&r,<isiCfrd, 1908, p. 13 ; W. 0. D. 
Whetham, The Recent JOevelopment of Physical Sciencei, 
London, pp. 80,244 1, 256 f., 280 ff. ; T. Q. Bonney, The 
Present jSriiKow tfEdenee and Religion, do. 1913, ^726 f. 
»;Wh«bham, p.-2e5t . 
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unless the si^s were accepted as tokens of divine 
love. It is obvious tliat St. Paul meant more than 
mere faith-healing, some actual miraculous giffe, j 
by his xapl(T/LtaTa iajjLdruP or ivepyT/uxara dvvdfxeojv 
(1 Co 12^*)- Tliere was, in some cases at least, the 
influx of divine power into the diseased. In the 
case of Eutyclius it is doubtful if a miraculous 
return to life is intended. In that of Dorcas it is 
so, though some unusual recovery from apparent 
death may have been locally exaggerated into a 
miracle. 

The account of Pentecost and its marvels de- 
scribes an incursion of the spiritual audibly and 
visibly into the material world. Such an incur- 
sion would be difficult to describe, but it is no more 
than what might he expected on such an occasion. 
A distant analogy may be found in the phenomenon 
of liglit or of a cold breeze accompanying phant- 
asmal appearances.^ As to speaking with tongues, 
the phenomenon is perhaps no more than ecstatic 
utterance, and it is one which is apt to be degi'aded. 
The kindred phenomena of trance-utterance and 
inspirational address studied in our day have little 
value. Whatever might be the value of the 
tongues at Pentecost or at other times, St. Paul 
came to have a low opinion of the gift. The 
effect of a spiritual invasion would vary with the 
nature of the person invaded. The real miracle of 
Pentecost was the power shown by St. Peter and 
his fellows, and the spiritual results following. 

The stories of release by means of an angel have 
been regarded as symbolic accounts of connivance 
or friendly interposition interpreted as divine aid. 
Yet, if other orders of beings exist, they might so 
intervene, and might have power over matter. 
The real (question is one of adequacy to the occa- 
sion, and we find no such intervention in the case 
of James (Ac W). 

St. Paufs experience on the way to Damascus is really 
similar to that of the Resurrection appearances, though there 
is more splendour, so that he is blind for a season. If these 
appearances are accepted, St. Paul’s * vision ’ at once falls into 
place, even if the accounts va^. That he himself should 
cause blindness is perhaps no more wonderful than that he 
should heal. Did his woras cause a temporary auto-su^estlon 
of blindness to Elymas? The incident of the viper (2833^1, 
though viewed as miraculous, is not necessarily so. This is 
also true of the death of Ananias and Sapphira. Emotional 
shock might account for the deaths, and this would lend it- 
self to a miraculous interpretation. 

9 . Ecclesiastical miracles. — The question as to 
the time when miracles ceased, if at all, used to be 
much debated. Some supposed that they con- 
tinued down to the 3rd, 4th, or 5 th cent. ; others, 
like Middleton, made them end with the age of 
thfr apostles and characterized all later records of 
them as stupid and untrue,^ The evidence alleged 
for miracles is continuous to the present time ; how 
far it is based on fact is an open question if 
miracles are possible at all. The miracles of some 
individuals in the early Church are far more 
amazing and numerous than those of Christ. They 
were wrought not only on the sick or the dead, but 
on nature. Miracles of the last class are of a most 
stupendous character, incredible on the face of them 
and qtiite beyond all adequacy to the occasion. The 
age was doubtless one of considerable credulity, 
'^en miracles had to be forthcoming to rival those 
of paganism, in which the ecclesiastical writers 
believed, though attributing them to demons. 
Many accounts of miracles are too rhetorical to be 
taken seriously-— c.jgr., the Benedictihe editors of 
Chrysostom’s account of the miracles of St, Babylas 
say that it is rhetorical and for the most part 
destitute of truth. ^ In some cases, again, natural 

VOf. Myers, ii. 128, 823, 516, 688; E. Gurney, P. W, H. 
Myers, P. Podmore. Phantasms of the Living, Londoui 188$, i. 
650, audmssim; CnrringtoTi, p. 306. 

3 0. Jfiddleton, ‘Free Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers 
which are supposed to have subsisted in the Ohriati^ji Church,’ 
ifisoeUrnwyasWorlM/^i London, 1765. 

'3 qp^.P«iis,.171S-^ ii, 530 (=PG 1. 527 f.). 


or perhaijs supernormal events have been imst, 
preted miraculously. Many are wrought to sup 
port some doctrine or practice not always of the 
essence of Christianity — e.g,, the use of relics, a6 
bottom a species ot fetishism. Borne concern the 
Eucharist, but many of these ai'e magical rather 
than miraculous. 

Some miracles copy those of the Bible. Others are such as 
are found in ethnic sources — e.g,, changing the course of a 
river, drying up a lake, causing a staff to become a tree.i 

The healing of the sick and the possessed is 
referred to fiom the time of Justin ^ onwards. 
The evidence for many of. these miracles is of a 
very slender kind ; credulity accepted them, some- 
times pious fraud suggested them ; but their possi- 
bility need not be denied. , Gifts of healing may 
have existed with certain persons who had faitii 
to use spiritual power or to aid the faith of others. 
In ‘ an age of spiritual exaltation and spaciousness, 
of enlarged consciousness and deepened faith and 
more buoyant hope ’ ^ such mii-acles might be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, there are few instances 
of such cures as our Lord performed. Most are 
wrought in connexion with relics or the Euchaidst. 
That cures should thus occur need not be doubted. 
Where the power of these was believed in or the 
patient’s faith was strong, suggestion might heal, 
even if there was no power to heal in these media 
themselves.'* There may also have been an influx of 
power from another sphere, as a reward of faith or 
an answer to prayer, and this wonld be a miracu- 
lous cure (§ 12 ). So in the case of exorcism, while, 
here again, the use of relics or the Eucharist is founil 
quite as much as prayer, it need not be doubted 
that the patient might respond to the lareatment, 
which was reaUy a form of suggestion. Indeed, 
where the resources of a spiritual religion were 
called upon, why should not these have brought 
calm and order to tlie disturbed mind ? (see § 7 (7i)). 
There is, however, no such evidence for cures as 
exists for Christ’s healing method. Patients con- 
tinued to he afflicted at intervals in many cases. 
Exorcism tended to become a business, and the 
‘cure’ was often of a very drastic kind.® 

The most circumstantial accounts of raising the 
dead come from St. Augustine.® These are all con- 
nected with the shrine or relics of St. Stephen. 
The evidence is perhaps no more than hearsay, and 
there is no real proof that the persons were really 
dead. Elsewhere Augustine describes what was 
really a case of trance as the return from death. 

10 . Mediseval miracles. — During the Middle 
Ages nothing seemed too incredible to be related 
or believed. Every saint was expected to work 
miracles, and miracles freely adorned the popular ^ 
Lives of the saints. It was said of St. Vincent f 
Ferrer that it was a miracle vdien he performed! 
no miracle. Any saint in whom a particular 
district, monastery, or church was interested was 
^t to have many miracles attributed to him. 
The people seemed incapable of being content with 
his spiritual victories ; these had to take material 
form, to be symbolized as miracles. As in the 
earlier period, many miracles were alleged in 
support of particular doctrines or practices — ^the. 
cult of the Virgin and saints, of relics, the 
Eucharist, the use of images. Protests were made 
from time to time by theologians, but in vain.^ 


1 Some of these are accepted by J. H. Newman, Two Essays 
on Biblicdl and on Eeoles, Mirac^, I^ondon, 1870. 

» Avol. ii. 6, Dial. 39, 85. 

8 W. F. Oobb, SipirUmi Bsaling,,p. 46. 

* The right reception of the Eucharist might have effect in 
ill-healtii. Of, the words, ‘ preserve thy body and soul.’ 

3 XlBinglMan, Qrigines EedQsiasti(k», London, 1821-29, i, 284, 
iiL 1827^886. 

3 De dv. Dei, xril. 8. Prayer was also used, but the relics are 
mainly in evidence. 

7 See passages in J. A. W- Neander, General History qf the 
Christian Religion and Church, Eng. tr., London, 1851-68, vii. 
433 f. 
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The folk expected miracles, and miracles were 
freely provided for them. Many of the miracle 
stories are repeated in countless Lives of saints; 
one biographer plagiarized freely from another, 
and later Lives are often more fUl of miracles than 
the earlier Lives of the same saint. Biblical 
miracles were freely imitated ; only in any given 
case they were mnltiplied a hundredfold. Other 
miracles belong to a noatin^ tradition, and repeat 
those already found in ethnic sources or in classical 
writings. Some are versions of folk-taJe incidents. 
Frequently the quite ordinary or the particular 
gifts of a saint were exaggerated into miracles. 
Others can be traced to a misunderstanding of 
Christian artistic motifs — e.g., the stories of saints 
carrying their heads in their hands can be traced 
to pictures where they were thus represented to 
symbolize their death by decapitation — or to the 
visions or hallucinations of hysterical devotees, 
though these were supposed to belong to the highest 
state of ecstasy, in which reason juayed no part. 
All these miracles may be divided into four classes : 
{a) miracles wrought on nature, often of a most 
extravagant type-arresting the sun’s course, hang- 
ing a cloak on a sunbeam ; (5) miracles wrought 
by or upon inanimate objects— the numerous mov- 
. ing, talking, smiling images, already met with in 
paganism, or the opening of locked doors at the 
touch of a saint’s nnger ; (c) miracles occurring to 
: a saint— 6. light streaming from his fingers, tak- 
ing at birth, carrying fire, bilocation, levitation ; 

. and {d) miracles of healing, exorcism, and raising 
Hhe dead. 

The practice of incubation passed over to the Christian 
Church and was mainly associated with St. Cosmas and St. 
Damian, but the cures were often of a prolonged character. 
The methods were much the same as in pagan temples, mutatis 
tnutandis.^ As to healings miracles in general, what has 
already been said of these applies here also (cf. also § za).^ 

Possibly some miracles were actual instances of 
supernormal phenomena of the x region, so long 
scoffed at, but now more or less investigated by 
science. There are incidents corresponding to 
cases of hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and 
olairaudience, telekinesis— the movement of objects 
mthout being touched — appearances of phantasms 
of the living or dying (perhaps that which underlies 
cases of bilocation), and the occasional superiority 
of the senses to outward effects (carrying to). Of 
these as well as of levitation there has been a con- 
stant tradition through the ages, and in the mass 
of alleged occurrences there may have been some 
genuine ihstaixces.' - Such phenomena are not 
necessarily miraculous or even evidence of saintli- 
ness, On the other hand, if mind can communi- 
cate with mind, communications from another 
sphere may be made to minds on this earth, and 
these would have a miraculous quality— the 
voices and visions of Jeanne d’Arc or those which 
prefaced the healing of Dorothy Kerin.^ The 
communication may be coloured by the preconcep- 
tions of the percipient — a divine message may 
appear as a voice or vision of Virgin or saint, or a 
case of real spiritual healing may be associated 
with belief in a relic. Divine power might also be 
manifested from time to time through the super- 
normal phenomena referred to, making them 
miraculous. There should, in fact, he no cleavage 
between normal and supernormal and supernatural 
in our appreciation of the divine working. 

II. Modern miracles.— These are mainly con- 

^L. Deubner, Eosmas und Damian^ Leipzig, 1907; M. 
HamUtibn,p. 109f. 

2 For these groups of miracsles see AS ; J. J. von GOrres, DU 
etisisUidh^ Mystik^ Kegensburg, 1838-^2 ; Gregory of Tours, de 
Mvnmdis ; A. Butler, Lives oj tlie FatherSi Martyrs, and other 
Prineipai Saints, Dublin, 1833-36 ; S. Baring-Gould, Lives of 
t?fe SaintsK~ Jjoridoa, 1897-08; cf. W. B. Inge, Christian 
Mystieisrr^f 1912i pp. 143tr'26^; J. A, MacCiriloch, 
* Saintly aOraoles/FiWiP^ [19083 408flr. ' : 

8 On this see £. L, Faith ittid Suggt^io^ London, 19112. . 


nected with healing, tliough supernormal pheno- 
mena in connexion with spiritualism have been 
claimed as miraculous. ^ Typical cases are as- 
sociated with shrines and relics — e.g., the cures at 
the tomb of the Abb6 Paris or by the Holy Thorn 
related by Pascal -—or are accomplished by various 
personages representing every form of Christianity, 
or by mind-cures, faith-healing {q,v. ), and Christian 
Science {q.v.). 

The cures at Lourdes (q.v.) are associated with the vision of 
the Virgin seen by Bernadette Soubirous in 1858, though nothing 
was said to her about these. The number of pilgrims amounts 
to some 600,000 yearly, but no more than 2 per cent of the cures 
are regarded as ‘miraculous.’ Some vouched for are of an 
almost instantaneous nature. 3 Christian Science is associated 
with a theory of the unreality of matter and of pain. Disease is 
the result of false thinking. The Divine Spirit heals by casting 
out ‘ mortal-mind.’ 4 

All these various methods of healing are traced 
to the spiritual value and truth of the creed or 
theory or practice with which they ai’e associated. 
Yet some of them flatly contradict each otlier. 
They are rather means by which a cure is mediated, 
quite apart from their truth or value. A key to 
the problem is j^erhaps found in ‘spontaneous 
cures’ occurring in medical practice, which may 
be traced to suggestion. This is probably the 
main factor behind the cures effected by these 
various methods. It is the power of the uncon- 
scious as well as of the conscious self over the 
body, when once an idea has been accepted.® 
Existing beliefs are strengthened ; new hopes are 
initiated ; fears and inhibitions are remov^ ; and 
the physical processes by which pathological con- 
ditions are removed begin to be affected. Thus in 
all the various methocTs ‘the differences are sub- 
jective rather than objective, differences in the 
mind of the sufferers, rather than in any scientific 
evidence as to the natnre of the healing agency,’® 
Susceptibility to suggestion may vaiy, and it 
should not be forgotten that there may be evil as 
well as healthful suggestions. But that it is a real 
psychic process is undoubted.'^ The suggestion 
may come from belief in a relic, a saint, or from 
the ‘mystic theism’ of Christian Science. The 
main fact is that it often works, even if the cures 
are seldom instantaneous, though they may occur 
in a quicker manner than in ordinary physical 
therapeutics. We are still left to inquire, how- 
ever, whether any other exterior force works in 
connexion with the vital healing force inherent in 
the organism, and set in motion by suggestion. 
If so, we should he in presence of the miraculous. 
This possibility must now be considered. 

12 . Mental and spiritual healing in relation to 
Christ’s miracles of healing. — Psychic forces affect 
the body in normal life, and of these suggestion is 
one. But is there also at times, with the healing 
suggestion or as an ankwer to prayer, an influx of 
exterior, divine, spiritual power to heal? This 
would correspond to the exaltation of mind by 
spiritual influences in in^iration. It would be a 
jjarticular and outstanding instance of what we 
find everyv’here,. if all life is dependent for its 
energy on some all-environing Life. It might not 
be regarded as miraculous or supernatural, for, if 
mirade is part of the process of the universe, in a 
sense it is natural. But in so far as the result, 
testifies clearly to processes outside our ken, to ^e 
power of a divine person thus malcmg Himself 

1 A. B. Wallace, Miracles and Modem Spiritua^Um ; see § x4. 

SD, Hume, *Of Uivacles,' Essays a7id HFreatises on, Several 
Svhjeets, ii. 181, ed. Green and Groge,.ii. 88;.B; Pascal, QSuvres 
computes, Paxis, 1858, ii, 143. ' ‘ . 

I 8 J. Jdrgensen, Lowdes, LondOD2^1914, p. 1611 ; A. T. Myers 
and F. W. H. Myers, * Mind Cure, Cure, ana the Miracles 

of Lourdes,* Proe. of Soc. for Ps^. Beseareh, ix. [18931 160-210. 

4 Af . B. G. Eddy, Science and Jaealth, Boston, 1902, passim, 

8 B. Sidls, 2%e Psyeholoffy ef Suggestion, pp. 15, 180. 

eHyorial21S. 

' 7lt i$ accepted by medical science; see British Medical 
r JmrnOZ, Supplement, July 16, 1911, p. 211, 
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known, the current of whose energy is entering 
our life for a particular purpose, this is a sign, or 
miracle. The spirit has let loose * life-giving forces 
which sweep before them the evils of sickness and 
disease.’ ^ There is more than mind-cure ; faith 
has tapped a divine source, and it has aided the 
unconscious mind. That this has never taken 
place cannot be affinned, though a leader of the 
movement for applying the spiritual powers of the 
Church to disease in conjunction with medical 
treatment is still seeking for an authentic 
instance. The appeal to spirit in one form or 
another has been made in all religions where 
healing was practised, and doubtless the divine 
spirit has not confined His work to any one of 
them, if thus He works at all. But, while uncer- 
tainty attaches to all mental therapeutics, our 
Lord^s healing methods were never uncertain. He 
always set free the healing power, the divine 
life which healed, whether His own or acting 
through Him as a perfect channel, unsusceptible 
to disease. This is seen by His words, ‘ I will, be 
thou clean.’ The result was swift and certain 
cure. Thus Christ as healer differs in de^ee and 
kind from all media of occasional cures. That He 
cannot effect such cures where perfect faith exists 
is not credible.® 

13 . Hostile criticism of miracles.— Though the 
^choolmen were probably refuting current objec- 
tions to miracles, no serious criticism appeared 
.Until the 17th cent, with Sjiinoza^s attack. The 
,,daws of nature are the decrees of God. Miracles 
.cannot happen because they violate the order of 
mature, ana thus God would be contradicting Him- 
, I self, for nature is fixed and changeless. IVHracles 
/could tell us nothing of God, since they surpass our 
(powers of comprehension.'* 

Spinoza’s view is mechanical and takes no account of the 
interaction of existing ‘law^’ tdieir interference with each 
other without violating the order of nature. This may also be 
true of miraculous action. The material universe may be 
subject to the spiritual order. Ood may bring in new forces 
from time to time, or combine existing forces for a definite end, 
and His guidance exists through all. Moreover, even if miracles 
are inoomprebeusible, ihe;^ do tell us certain definite things 
about Qod, as Christ’s miracles did. Spinoza’s pantheisuc 
doctrine of God deprived God of all real freedom. 

The Deists opposed miracles on the ground of a 
fixed order of nature. God, having made the 
world, never interfered with it, and to assert 
miracle was a kind of treason to Him. Hence the 
Go^el miracles were explained away or allegor- 
izedu Miracle was a possibility, but it never 
occurred. This also was the position of David 
Hume, whose argument, aimed at Roman Catholic 
miracles primarily, was regarded by him as invul- 
nerable. Miracle was a violation of the laws of 
nature by a particular volition of deity, of whose 
attributes or actions, however, we could know 
nothing otherAvise than from our experience of 
them in the ordinary course of nature. No testi- 
mony could establish a miracle, unless its false- 
hood would be more miraculous than the alleged 
miracle itself. The belief in miracles arises from 
the pleasing sensations which they arouse, and they 
are common adjuncts of religious enthusiasm. A 
miracle could never be proved so as to be the 
foundation of a system of religion.® 

Huxley criticizes Hume’s argument On the ground that 
every event is a part of nature and proof to the contrary is 
Impossible. ‘Calling our often verified experience a law of 
. nature adds nothing, to its value,’ since we cannot aflflrm that 
the experience will be verified again. Any seeming violation of 
t^e laws of nature would be investigated by science, and its 

I Cobb,' p. 224. 

* McOomb, Worcester, and Ooriat, JRe?z( 9 rw?n and Medicine^ p. 4. 

* Of. the remarks of P. Dearmer, Body md So^d, p. 315 ; J. M. 
Hickson, Healing of Christ in His Churdh, n.d., and The 
Heoieup, passim. 

4 3^(aaius.Theologica~JPolit£et£3,Eng. tr., London, 18K, ch. 6. 

■ 5 Op, cU, ii, 116 flf. For the sources of Hume’s arflDiment see 
J.H, Burtofi; Id^eand Correspondence qf D. Hume, Edinburgh, 
1846, i. 6?.. ; ^ 


existence would simply extend our view of nature. Miracle Is 
conceivable, and involves no contradiction, 5 ’’et evidence for it 
must be complete.! It may be added that Hume’s ‘experi- 
ence’ is such as he only would admit. His own criterion of 
evidence, even when fulfilled, is at once rejected by him , 2 and 
some of his admissions^e.gf., as to the hyiDothetical eight days’ 
darkness— tell against nis own aigument. A particular volition 
of deitv may reveal a world tmnscending ours wthout violating 
laws of nature, which are also volitions of deity. Christ’s signs 
are part of our experience of the working of God. As to 
miracles establishing a doctrine, the argument has little force 
now. Miracles of healing, e.g., need not prove the iiuth of the 
system in which they are found (§ ii), and it is questionable 
whether any ethnic system was founded on a miraculous basis. 
Christ, not His miracles, established Christianity, but Ilis 
miracles are inherent in His religion in a way that those alleged 
of ethnic teachers are not. 

German rationalism, represented by H. S, Bei- f 
marus, opposed miracles as impostures effected by ? 
Christ. E, G, Haulm, however, regarded them 
as ordinary or perhaps nnusual events interpreted 
by readers as miracles — a thing which the authors 
ol the Gospels never intended, though they some- 
times had mistaken ordinary action for miracle. 

D, F, Strauss started, like Paulus, from the 
Spinozan principle, and regarded miracles as 
legendaiy accretions— a halo of wpnder placed 
round Christ’s head by the early Church, because 
the Messiah had been expected to work miracles. 
Yet, mythical as they are, the miracles are symbols 
of metaphysical ideas. 

Literary criticism in the persons of E, Henan, 

M, A'imold, and W, E, H. Lecky set aside miracle 
altogether. ‘ Miracles do not. happen,’ was Arnold’s 
catchw^ord. E'enan maintained that Jesus had to 
either renounce His mission or become a thauma- 
turgist. Miracles were a violence done to Him by f 
His age— a statement incompatible with Lk 13®'*^ — 
and yet He believed in miracles, and had no idea 
of an order of nature. Arnold, while opposed to 
explaining miracles in detail, thought it a mistake 
to rest Christianity on miracle, for, when that was 
discredited, as he believed it had been, Christianity 
was apt to go with it. Both Renan and he ad- 
mitted some truth in the miracles of healing, but 
Renan’s description of these comes short of what 
is said of their thoroughness and ease, and is, in 
fact, grotesque.® Arnold’s idea of * moral thera- 
peutics ’ assumes that illness was due to sin, while 
Christ, as bringer of happiness and calm, addressed 
the moral cause of disease. Such a method might 
be used extensively in the healing art.^ 

The assumption Illness was due to sin is not proved, and 

some healing miracles aJre not explainable by moral therapeutics. 

In any case Christ had a power which has not been imitated, 
and uepther^inixaoles are quite as well attested as those of 
healingr— 

The literary pantheism favoured by JS. W . 
son {q,v , ) saw miracle everywhere, tlierefore definite 
miracles nowhere. Miracle as taught by Ihe 
churches was a monster.® Cliri.st’s miracles are 
explained by saying that He felt man’s life and 
doings to be a miracle— an insufficient account of 
arjfieia,^ There is some truth, however, in the 
saying that * to aim to convert a man by miracles, 
is a profanation of the soul.’^ Not dissimilar is 
Carlylds ‘ natural supernaturalism,’ though he ad- 
mitted that, such an event as the raising of one 
from the dead would violate no law, but prove the 
entrance of some deeper law.® 

Materialism rejects miracle altogether arid 
refuses to investigate individual miracles too 
often the attitude of science. A^osticism, as| 
repres^ted by Huxley, admitted the possibility ^ j#* 
of ihiracie, but, in the event of such ‘wondeifuli 

1 Huxley, Hume, p. 120 ff. ; cf., for further criticism, T. De 
Quincey, ‘On Mbraoles as Subjects of Testimony,’ FbrJte, Edin- 
buiA 1862, vii, 224 f . 

2 Of. ii 122, 181 with p. 483. 

^ Vie de Jisus, Paris, 1868, ch. xvi. 

^LUeratwre and Dogma, p. 126 fl. (Woi'ks, London, 1908, 
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5 Works, Riverside ed., London, 1898, i. 128 ; cf. ii. 66. 
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events ’ happening, would widen its view of nature. 
All that would thus be shown would be that all 
experience, however lono- or uniform, is apt to be 
incomplete. There would be no necessary divine 
power behind such a wonderfiji event. 

But, while science might investigate any ‘wonderful event,’ 
has it yet explained even an ordinary event? Christianity 
regards all events as expressions of divine will, direct or in- 
direct, and such as are miraculous are more striking evidence 
of that, not just because they arouse wonder, but because of 
their appeal to what is ethical or spiritual in us. They witness 
to the supremacy of spirit over matter (§ i5> 

On the whole, the scientific attitude to miracle 
is less hostile now than it once was. Many 
scientific men are also religious men, and the new 
vistas open to science have made a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe more possible. 

14 . The defence of miracles.— The Apologists 
generally connected miracles with prophecy, and 
showed that they fulfilled predictions of such deeds 
made long ago. They are by no means the sole 
evidence for Christianity, though, as the Greek 
Fathers maintained, they might help those who 
through sin could not see God in His works. 
Origen pointed out that Christ’s miracles were not 
done for show, like a juggler’s wonders, and that, 
unlike a juggler, He demanded a new way of life.^ 
The Fathers commonly appealed to the miracles 
done in their day, and Arnohuis devotes much 
attention to miracles as proving Christ’s divinity. 
Augustine first gives a philosophy of the miracu- 
lous. God’s win is the ultimate source of all 
things, and nothing can be contra naturam which 
happens by God’s will. Everything is natural, 

- not to ns, but to God. Mirades are part of an 
1 established order. They are not contra naturam^ 

. but may be contrary to what is known to us of 
: nature.^ The Schoolmen start from this idea of 
uniformity, forestalling the ideas of science, but 
not on experimental grounds. There is a higher 
and a lower order of nature, the former at once 
natural and supernatural, God’s ideal plan. In it 
are causales rationes et prwiordiales of miracles. 
In the actual order, known to ns, with its chain of 
causes and efiects, miracles could not originate, 
but these have the capacity for higher powers being 
inserted in them — all parts of God’s original plan. 
Miracles are not such to God, who can interfere 
with the ordo secmidarum causarum which is 
subject to Him. Miracles are prceter hanc 
ordinem — the order knovTi to us — ^but not contra 
naturam.^ Again, as the course of things can 
be changed by creaturely pow-er, so God’s power 
may bring an event to pass otherwise than in the 
; usual course, so that men may know His power. 
.This is equivalent to the view that there may be 
guidance of forces in nature to a particular result 
which may appear miraculous to us (§ 15 ). Later 
the idea came generally to be held that miracles 
were a real suspension or violation of the laws of 
nature, the view attacked by Spinoza and Hume, 
both sides arguing as if all nature’s ‘laws’ were 
known to them. Miahf^ Butler wisely points out 
that, while we see nature carried on by general 
laws, God’s miraculous interpositions may have 
also been by general laws of wisdom. Nature is 
plastic to Him, and these laws are unknown to us. 
There may be beings to whom the miraculous is as 
natural as ordinary nature is to us. Butler was argu- 
ing against the Deists, but he sometimes forestalls 
: Hume’s objections, as when he says that miracles 
should he compared not with ordinary biit with 
extraordinary events in nature. With the School- 
men he tends to regard miracles as part of the 
original plan of things. He again forestalls Hume 
when he argues that fraudulent miracles do not 

Ie.<fe5f.iie8; cf. m.22.- - 

2 c, Faust/mrhf 26, de Civ. Dei, xxi. ?£.,({« Gen. ad Lit. vi. IS. 
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disprove those of Christianity, but he is on less 
sure ground when he says that Christianity was 
offered and received on' the ground of miracles 
publicly wrought to attest its truth. J. B. MozUy 
continued Butler’s position that miracles are 
necessary to a revelation,^ but argued, withhim, thafc 
no miracle could make us accept anything contrary 
to moral or true religion. There is order, cosmos, in 
nature, but the mechanical expectation of recur- 
rence which would keep out miracle cannot be proved 
true. Anything contradictory to experience might 
he either some event in accordance with an order 
of nature or a direct divine interposition, spirit pre- 
vailing over matter. Such a miraculous event, as 
the act of a Personal Being, would show moral will 
and intention and be evidence of a higher world. 
The order of nature might be suspended, if there was 
use in suspending it. But the laws of nature would 
be suspended, not the laws of the universe, which 
would be a contradiction. Suspension of the laws 
of nature is possible, and it happens— e.gr., where 
the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of life. 
If spirit be regarded as above matter and capable of 
moving it, miracle becomes possible. 

In opposition to German rationalism Schleier- 
TnachcTt in his Der christliche Glauhe (Amsterdam, 
1830-31), maintained that nature admitted of new 
elements, consonant as it was to God’s will and 
work, even if conditioned by it. Nature may con- 
tain the cause of the miracle, but it appears only 
when God calls it forth. Christ had a supernatural 
origin and, as sinless, was a moral miracle. Yet 
the Virgin-birth, Resurrection, and Ascension were 
set aside along with many of the miracles, though 
miracle was admitted, since God has complete 
power over nature. Our belief in Christ, accord- 
ing to him, does not depend on miracles. Thus, 
though Schleiermaeher still opposes certain 
miracles, he ofters a constructive theory of miracle. 
Later A. Bitschl refused to regard miracles as 
contrary to natural law, and held that they were 
akin to Providential action. J, Kaftan argues 
from the same side that * laws of nature ’ are un- 
real, a mere formula allowing us to grasp the 
course of nature. Miracle is such an unusual 
event as will awaken us in a special manner to 
God’s living government of the world. He works 
in all things, but can use special means to enable 
faith to trace His presence.^ Hermann Lotze also 
refuses to regard miracle as setting aside laws 
of nature. The miracle-working power, by virtue 
of its internal connexion with the inner states of 
things, can alter these and so modify the result of 
the laws. Law is thus turned to account. Even 
if there be mechanical necessity, this change in the 
mtemal state of tilings subject to it causes it to 
produce an external miracidous phenomenon. The 
elements of the universe are not ‘ selfless and void 
points of attachment for unalterable forces,’ but 
living parts of the living One. No law is altered 
when miracle occurs, but the hearers of the forces 
obedient to these laws are altered. The condition- 
ing cause of miracles is in God and nature both, 
hence there is no arbitrariness in miracles. Yet 
Lotze sets aside Christ’s miracles, pai-tly because 
the change in man’s conceptions of nature has 
made them dubious.® 

On the whole, modern theology tends to r^rd 
the universe as plastic to God and miracles as the 
evidence of will. Even man can produce efiects in 
nature not producible by nature ' Such a 
view is elaborated by JET. Again, as by 

1 Bighit Lectures on Miracks, Miracles, far from being a 
decisive proof of revelation, have now themselves to be proved 1 
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J, a. Illingworth, divine immanence is made the 
ground of miracle. There is unity rather than 
uniformity in nature ; it is due to spirit which uses 
matter for its purposes. The moral aspect of 
miracles is also emphasized by him and by other 
writers, Christ’s miracles do not interfere with 
I law, but restore laws which were broken. Disease 
jis here regarded as due to sin. As to the Resur- 
*rection, there is no reason why a sinless soul should 
not resume at will a sinless body.^ The supremacy 
to an extraordinary degree of spiritual force over 
the mere material is also emphasized by A* C, 
Eeadlam in his recent book on miracles.® 

Fron\ a spiritualistic point of view A. R. Wallace argjues for 
miracles on the ground that intelligent beings, unperceived by 
us, have power over matter, producing supernormal phenomena, 
the occurrence of which has been noted in all ages. By this 
view he claims that Christ’s miracles as well as answer to prayer 
find new supports 

15. The question of the miraculous. — Miracles 
are not fortuitous events, breaking in upon a fixed | 
order of nature. Both they and that order are ! 
evidences of divine Avill. The more the nature of 
the universe is revealed to us, the more impossible 
is it to believe that it all merely happened, that 
there was no guidance or control to produce such 
a vast and complex result. This impossibility is 
only the more increased by recent discoveries in 
science. If there is an infinite number of ultimate 
elements all of precisely the same form, it is most 
unlikely that ail these should have happened upon 
the same form. Neither matter nor energy pos- 
sesses the power of automatic ^idance and con- 
trol, Hence some form of guidance is essential, 
some directing mind and will. Life is outside the 
categories of matter and enersy, yet it can use 
both, guiding and controlling them in accordance 
with the laws which govern tlaem. Such guidance 
should not be denied to a supreme will and source 
of all life. But, if such guidance is granted, then 
miracles— particular instances of that guidance- 
become possible. A fixed order of nature does 
not necessarily mean that nature is self-contained 
and self -sufficing or subject to unalterable mechani- 
cal necessity. We do not know all of that order, 
nor is it likely that it is the only possible order. 
We cannot assert that a limit has been set to 
every combination of matter and energy, to every 
method of guiding these, to eveiy possible result. 
If so, a nuraele is not a breach of the order of 
nature, which, modifying St. Augustine’s formula 
of known and unknown, may be regarded as one 
of which we do not know everything. As to the 
*laws of the universe,’ all that this means is gover- 
nance of the universe according to law. If things 
always happen in an unvarying sequence, this does 
not exclude guidance, nor does it mean that the 
ultimate cause of the sequence has been discovered. 
Nor, if some phenomenon happened but once, 
would it be outside law or happen apart from 
guidance. Man can interfere with nature, utiliz- 
ing its forces to produce new results, without 
breaking any^ single law of nature. What man 
can do is possible for the mind and will behind the 
universe. Law, again, if it exist in the material, 
must also exist in the super-material universe 
which interacts with the former. By its laws those 
of the material universe may be suspended, and in 
so far as any such action is purposive and benefi- 
cent it reveals a law of love, a universe governed 
all through according to law by a competent and 
good will.^ A miracle would thus be a l^neficent 
and intelligent control and guidance of existing 
forces in accordance '^th law by a supreme spixit- 
^ uai power, and this is precisely what we find in 
the miracles of Christ. They were natural actions 


to Him, either because of what He was or because 
He was in perfect harmony with tliat supreme 
spiritual power. 

It is easy to hold a wrong idea of the uniformity 
of nature or, rath^, its unity, to adopt Illing- 
worth’s dictum. Theology has been apt to insist 
upon miracle as a sort of catastrophic gap in an 
existing uniformity. Science has tended to forget 
the possibility or, rather, the fact of endless 
variety in that uniformity. Such- variety is only 
the more in evidence with the new discoveries of 
science, which now postulates either an energy as 
the only physical realty or a sub-material basis of 
matter with a psychical significance. But, apart 
from that, how endless is the diversity even in a 
uniform nature, not even two blades of grass pre- 
cisely the same ! Nor is life explainable in terms 
of mechanical uniformity. It uses and controls 
matter and energy, and may exist apart from 
them.^ Unity, with endless variety, is a better 
description of the universe than mere mechanical 
uniformity. In the interaction of the forces of the 
universe a slight increase of one force will produce 
a different result. And, if the forces, the inter- 
action, the result, are guided and controlled, this 
would not detract from, but only augment, the 
theory of science that this is an orderly universe. 
Such guidance and control are not occasional but 
continuous, for a true theology can never postulate 
a God outside the universe, interfering with it on 
occasion. He always does what is best for it, and all 
that the universe contains — ^not merely its physical 
contents— is utilized for definite ends. Thus, if a 
slight increase of one force in any combination of 
forces — a re-arrangement of forces — will produce 
a different result from what is generally produced, 
miracle becomes possible. The result would show 
more definitely will and beneficence in the guiding 
process. Science might investigate this result, 
might even conceivably reproduce it. Could it 
explain the process? Could it teH how Christ 
could do such things in a pre-scientific age ? There 
must have been some influence working with Him 
or in Him to produce such purposive, intelligent 
results. Science might create life,, eay, out of 
certain chemical combinations of dead matter. 
But could it explain why precisely that combina- 
tion, that arrangement of forces or conditions, 
produced life? There would not be an act of 
creation, but the setting in motion of certain 
forces already possessing the potency of life. 
Why or how they possessed this 'would remain un- 
explained. 

As there are physical so there are moral and 
spiritual facts, not explainable in terms of the 
former, though they interpenetrate. Miracles, as 
such, are not isolated physical phenomena or 
prodigies. They are not unrelated to any moral 
or spiritual sequence. They have a moral and 
spiritual purpose, a clear relation to surrounding 
circumstances. Unlike the vast majority of ethnic 
miracles, Christ’s miracles have tnat moral and 
spiritual quality which differentiates them from 
physical prodigies. They are distinct revelations 
of God or of God’s nature in relation to the universe 
and man. As in a less degree in all His miracles, 
so in a higher degi’ee in the Resurrection, there is 
a union ot physical and spiritual^ such as is seen 
also wherever mind and life control matter and 
-energy. Matter is . here completely controlled, 
spiritualized^ and . such an event could scarcely 
have been imagined or invented. All miracles 
imagined or invent^ would have been little else 
than wonders. But Christ’s miracles, with their 
spirituai and moral quality , are continuous with the 
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system of the universe as a whole. So again many 
alleged supernormal phenomena are not miracles ; 
they do not show a direct moral, purposive action 
on the part of a divine power, but reveal unsus- 

ected and unexplained human powers. If God 

irects the whole universe, miracles are in no 
sense a rectifying of His own mistakes. They are 
instances of the overcoming of evil and disorder 
in a universe where these exist and where evil 
may have been necessary to the world-process, a 
stage on the way to perfection. Yet that perfec- 
tion is being brought about, and miracles are an 
instance of this, since they clearly show God’s 
purpose, more clearly perhaps than the more 
quietly-working process. They show, as Lotze 
says, that God is so related to matter that it can- 
not resist Him at all. So Christ’s healing miracles 
show that spirit and will are superior to the causes 
which produce disease. Thus in no sense is miracle 
contra naturam\ rather is it an expression of 
divine action in wayu which may contradict our 
ordinary experience, Le, our real ignorance of the 
universe. 

The unchanging nature of radium might have been regarded 
as an unalterable law ; yet the lapse of time (it takes 2500 
years for an atom of radium to change) would show that this 
was a mistaken view, a parable of our knowledge of the laws 
of the universe. 

The divine will, acting normally in certain ways, 
may act in different ways, perhaps in our limited 
view contrary to these. One set of laws is put 
aside for the moment, just as man can transcend 
the physical order by his will. Yet order is not 
interrupted, for the whole order of nature — ^all that 
happens—is just the divine will to which, e,g,^ a 
swift * miraculous’ process of healing may be as : 
natural as a slower process, or the turning of water 
to wine as natural as the slower growth of the 
vine. In either case there is a quickening of a 
natural process, and yet to God that quickening 
may be perfectly normal. Does this take away 
the miraculous from what we call * miracle ’ ? In 
a sense it does, for we tend to draw too straight a 
line between natural and supernatural. All events, 
inasmuch as they express the divine will, are 
natural, yet they are supernatural in so far as they 
all end for us in mystery. What constitutes a 
miracle is its quality, its instaut suggestion of 
divine power and goodness, Man’s spiritual vision 
is clouded, and he does not always see these m 
the ordinary event, nor is that always the fullest 
revelation of God. All things speak of God, but 
some speak more clearly. Yet these are by no 
means abnormal ; they do not occur on inadequate 
occasions, nor do they contradict the fundamental 
laws of experience. The reign of law is not set 
aside, for the ways in which niifacle is brought 
about are still in accordance with law^ even if the 
miracle happen but once. 

Certain persons, for no very obvious reason, 
seem to possess supernormal powers, or these are 
manifested through them; others have genius; 
others, men of (^, have spiritual gifts. What 
powers may not be open to one like Christ, in 
whom divine power existed and whose sinless will 
was in perfect harmony with God’s ? He claimed 
to possess divine power, and He said that He came 
to do the Father’s will. Tilings were therefore 
natural to Him which might have been unnatural 
to another. Yet His miracles were in subordina- 
tion to the moral miracle of His sinless personality, 
and Hierefore in harmony with it. Divine power 
■and goodness overflowed, as it were, from Him 
- upon nature and man. His miracles are perfect 
examples of the control of the material by the 
spiritual,;a»d. Hiey prove that all force, all guid- 
ance, are re^rt spirituaL, . Yet the real 
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was m Him because of what He was. It might be 
open to all who live upon the same plane, as He 
pointed out. 

As has already been said, there is no evidence in 
Christ’s miracles of the lawless breaking of a ‘ law 
of nature.* Rather is it as if existing forces were 
bemg directly influenced, whether neutralized or 
quickened, or as if a new force was working with 
a natural force to produce a result different from 
what the latter could produce. In the case of 
healing disease a slow process gives place to a 
swifter process. So in the calming of the sea a 
natural process is heightened. In either case there 
is the power of will. When walking on the sea, 
Christ must have exerted a power which witnessed 
to some law quite as much as the law which for 
the moment it displaced. When water was 
changed into wine, was this more marvellous for 
Christ than the transmutation of one element into 
another as proved possible by science ? 

In the case of feeding the multitudes analogy is more difficult 
to find. Were bodily needs forgotten through a miraculous 
mental exaltation, so that a sacramental pari^king of a small 
portion of food sufficed? This does not account for the frag- 
ments that remained. We cannot trace the method, but our 
limited vision need not detract from its miraculous aspect. 
Those most concerned believed that a miracle had occurred, 
unless the texts are wholly fictitious. 

In Christ it is not a question of divinity break- 
ing through a humanity in acts which are super- 
human, but of a constant superiority to humanity 
in one who is its perfect type. It is therefore no 
stranger that His actions should be more wonder- 
ful thau those of other men than that His teaching 
or His sinless life should surpass thefrs. 

Apart from the general control or guidance of 
the universe, divine will may work through normal 
or supernormal actions, or may act directly in 
specific cases, for what are to us miraculous pur- 
poses. Speaking is a normal action, but where a 
man speaks under the influence of the Spirit there 
is inspiration. Healing by suggestion is super- 
norm^, but, if the suggestion is aided by spiritual 
influences, there is a miraculous cure. Again, as 
in some of Clirist’s miracles, we trace more direct 
action upon material things. Such action may be 
regarded as supernatural because mysterious ; yet 
to God it is natural. All action, human or divine, 
is part of an ascending series ; we cannot say where 
the natural ends and the supernatural begins; 
what we can assert is that Christ’s confidence in 
His power or in God’s power working through Him 
never faltered. He intimates that, if men had 
faith enough, they could do even ^eater works. 
Have we yet sounded ‘the abysmal depths of 
personality,’ or used to the full the power of the 
divine spirit working with us ? 

i6. Prayer.— The relation of miracle to prayer 
may beKSgfly touched on. If miracle is a special 
instance of divine control, then answer to prayer 
has a xmracnlous aspect. Human mind and ml 
can control existing physical forces or, overcome 
the laws which govern them. There is readjust- 
ment without catastrophe. To every single fact 
there are countless ant^edents, and a little of lesS j 
or more will produce a new result, as is seen, e.g.J 
by the different chemical products obtainable byl 
even the slightest increase m the number of similar 
atoms combining with others to produce these! 
Man himself can produce new effects m the phyrical 
world. Must we deny this power to God? ,He 
can surely guide, deflect, or neufraJi^ . one force 
.1^ another, or act directly upcmmatt^ Mrd.ener^ 
so that a new result mil follow; subject, of course, 
to every limitation of re^pn and order. How 
little exercise oi power on God’s part would he 
necessary to cause 'raih in answer to prayer! 
Since mpn imd -man^s .ac^b^ thoughts, hence 
ai^.his. Irayers/.;^ a part of the forces of the 
unwbrae, when^^^^^ not pray, the result, even in 
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the physical world, may he different from what it 
would have been had we prayed. Prayer is energy, 
and earnest prayer cannot be useless, even if its 
result is not just what man wants. If God’s plan 
for the universe is so far conditioned by man’s 
misuse of free will, how speedily will that plan be 
accomplished when man’s will is at one with God’s I 
It is ilis wiU that we pray, and eve^ answer to 
prayer, as a direct manifestation of Bfis will, is so 
far miraculous, and yet, like aU miracle, quite 
natural. God foresees all that will happen in the 
universe ; therefore He foresees whether we shall 
pray, and whether any particular prayer will he 
answered in one way or another. If the occurrence 
of certain things in God’s plan depends on prayer, 
then we must pray. Are we then not free ? Still 
we have the feeling of acting as free agents, and 
feeling is perhaps here truer than reason. 
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J. A. MacCullooh. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS, MYSTERIES, MO- 
RALITIES.—i. Introduction.— As was indicated 
in the introduction to the ait. Bbama, the origin 
of the medioBval drama, like that of the Greek, is 
to be found in religious observances. It is true 
that from the earliest reigns of Norman kings in 
England secular pageants were common features 
of day of special rejoicing ; but these were not 
strictly dramatic in their nature, nor did they con- 
tribute to the essential development of the form. 
The true beginning of the long course which leads 
un to Shakespeare and Bacine is found in the 
Churches ; the most striking fact in the history of 
the mediaeval drama is its evolution from the 
simplest germs in the responses of the litmrgy.into 
, an elaboratenew form without the influenceof either 
^tecedent or contemporary dramatio mafeiaU 
-Th<mgh many steps ana many dates in the history 
. of; the Miraoles and Moralities are still to be dis- 
and their due place to be assigned to many 
it is possible to write a clear history of 
from its origin in 


the antiphonal tropes of the liturgy to its final 
expression in the great Passion-plays, ‘ Myst^res,* 
and * Miracle-cycles.’ 

The probability of some survival of classical in- 
fluence in the meCiseval drama has led some writers 
to trace all possible ancient dramatic and mimetic 
traditions in the period between the closing of the 
theatres and circuses in the 6th cent, to the estab- 
lishment of a developed liturgical drama in the 
10th and 11th ; but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the modem Greek scholar K. N. Sathas (la-ropiKbp 
SoKlfuop srspl rod Oedrpov Kal r^s juovoik^s twv Bu^av- 
Tivwv, Venice, 1878) and hm followers to found the 
mediaeval religious drama on the ruins of the 
ancient Greek, preserved in Byzantium and carried 
to the west by the returning crusaders, it is the 
opinion of most scholars that no more can be said 
than that there was possibly a continuance of the 
mimetic tradition, kept alive by wandering, out- 
lawed entertainers — a tradition that may have 
helped the development of the drama by aiding 
the survival of some feeling for dramatic form, and 
may later have had a part in the secularization of 
the religious drama. (For the Byzantine stage see 
K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Litteraiuf^, Munich, 1897, p^p. 644-648, 746-749; 
for the views of Sathas, J. S. Tunison, Drarmitic 
Traditions of the Dark Ages, Chicago, 1907 ; for 
the subject in general, Chambers, Tks Medioevod 
Stage, i. ch. i.) 

2 , The liturgical drama. — The antiphon, of 
Eastern origin, introduced into Italy by St. Am- 
brose, was the germ from which the mediseval 
drama developed. Certain antiphonal services had 
many dramatic possibilities, which more or less 
unconsciously began to take form in the tropes, or 
interpolations in the liturgical text for certain 
feast-days. The most important from the stand-, 
point of dramatic history were the tropes of the 
Easter mass, the earliest dramatized form of which 
is the ‘Quern quseritis.’ This, assigned to about 
the year 900 and ascribed to the trope- writer Tutilo 
of St, Gall (Karl Young, ‘ The Origin of the Easter- 
Play,’ in Publications of the Modem Language 
Assoc, of America, March 1914), seems to have 
developed into a considerable play as a trope of 
the introit for the day, and to have sent out 
branches which, combining with other ceremonies, 
such as the .‘ Visitatio sepuRhri,’ and other dramatic 
forms, such as the * Prophetse,’ grew into the great 
Passion-plays and Miracle-cycles. 

This earliest form is ; 

'Interrogfatio. 

Quern quaeritis in sepulchre, Ohristicolae? 

Besponsio. 

Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 

Kon est hie, surrexit sicut praedixerat ; 

ite, nuntiate quia eurrexit de sepulchre. 

Eesurrexi.* 

The last word, * Resurrexi,’ is the first word of the 
Easter introit. By textual accretions, partly by 
additions from the Vulgate, but more often by 
‘ free composition,’ and by the development of a 
dramatic' setting (the ‘ sepulchrum ’) and truly 
dramatic personalities (the three Maiys, the angel 
at the tomb, etc.), this trope grew into a well- 
developed though brief liturgic^ play (MS Brescia, 
16th cent... Quoted by Young) j and attained a much 
larger development, as, a * vMtatio sepulchri’ at 
the endof Eaiter matiha . ^ 

; The altar served as the setting for the ‘ Quern 
qumriria ’ plays,- a was natural, Jor it symbolized 
the. tomb of Christ (Young, p. 45). This made 
e^ the . transition to the xibq of the * Quern qu®- 
ritis’ as part of the ‘Sepulchrum’ ceremony at 
Easter matins (the 'Elevatio crucis ’ following the 
‘Adoratio crucis ’and ‘Depositio crucis ’on Good 
Friday; the ceremonies were symbolical of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ). This second 
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and dramatically more fruitful use of the * Quern 
quaeritis * sTew^ by textual additions, such as the 
sequence * victimfle paschali,* and by additions of 
incident — first, details of the Biblical story (e.pr., 
the visit of the three Marys t% the tomb, and of 
Peter and John); secondly, secular imaginative 
details {e.g,^ the visit of the Marys to the ‘un- 
guentarius,* or dealer from whom they bought the 
necessary spices, a character who later became 
popular in the vernacular Passion-plays). 

Though there was a considerable dramatic de- 
velopment of the ‘Quern queeritis,’ it remained 
strictly a liturgical drama; it was chanted, the 
parts were taken by churchmen, there was little 
real dialogue, and the setting was of the simplest. 
In certain late forms there are introduced motives 
that do not belong to the events of Easter morning, 
such as the kiss of peace acconmanying the greet- 
ing * Surrexit Christiis,’ or the * ToUite portas^cere- 
mony prescribed by the ritual for the dedication of 
a church. These point to the possibility of a de- 
velopment of the Easter play which, however, was 
not to take place in the ‘Quern quseritis’ proper. 
This matter will be considered in speaking of the 
Passion-play. 

But the ‘ Quern quaeritis ’ was not the only drama 
of Easter- week. The ‘ Peregrini,* attached to the 
vespers of Easter Monday, established in the 12tli 
cent, was known in England, France, and Germany. 
The simplest form tells of the journey to Emmaus 
and the supper there (Petit de Julleville, Les My- 
sUreSi i. 67 ; Chambers, ii. 37). In others Mary 
Magdalene appears, or the Virgin and the other 
Marys greet the risen Christ ; or a new scene is 
added of the incredulity of Thomas; or there is 
even a merging of a developed form of the * Quern 
quseritis,’ the * Peregrini,’ and the Easter morning 
ceremony of the ‘ Elevatio crucis.’ 

Parallel with the plays of the Resurrection, 
other liturgical plays developed as parts of the 
office of other feasts. The Christmas season was 
the most productive; but there were plays for 
Epiphany and certain saints’ days, particularly 
that of St. Nicholas. Though evidence of their 
existence has been found, the plays for many 
occasions have entirely disappeared. A Christmas 
drama, the ‘ Pastores,^ commemorating the visit of 
the shepherds, grew out of a Christoas introit- 
trope, modelled on the Easter ‘Quern quseritis.’ 
It oegins ‘Quern quaeritis in praesepe, pastores, 
dicite.’ It is purely liturgical, very simple in 
form, and of infrequent occurrence in the ]MSS, 
but is of interest for its connexion with the ancient 
and still, popular representations of the crib, or 
of the infant Christ (see Bambino), and for 
its influence on the more fruitful dramatic forms 
into which it was absorbed. The essence of the 
play is the visit of the shepherds, a crib with 
images of the Virm and Child, the announcement 
of the birth of Christ by a boy ‘in similitudine 
angeli,’ the singing of the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ by 
the angels and a hymn by the shepherds, a dialogue 
between the shepherds and two priests ‘quasi 
obstetrices,’ the adoration of the shepherds, and 
a final hymn. 

A more common form of Christmas drama was 
the * Stella,’ a play of the visit of the Magi, ori™- 
ally consisting of antiphons and simple prose dia- 
logue, representing the following of the star, the 
visit to the Infant, the offering of ^fts, and the 
warning to the Magi (Creizenach, Geschkhte des 
muereTh Dramcts, i. 60 ; Chambers, ii. 45 ; Petit de 
Julleyille, i. 61 ; texts in du MerO, Origines latines, 
and in Coussemaker, Drames Utvrgigues). The 
simplest and probably the earliest examples are 
from Rouen Limoges. This form of liturgical 
play developed ^rly. are t^certain, , but 
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developed form. As the Easter ‘ Qucm quceritis’ 
centred about the ‘ Sepulchrum’ and that of Christ- 
mas about the ‘Prjesepe,’ the ‘Stella ’had as its 
starting-point the star. A gilt star, the points 
sometimes holding candles, was lowered from a 
hole in the ceiling or held up by an assistant. 
Like the Nativity plays, the ‘Stella’ developed 
partly from dumb show, and the simpler forms 
continued parallel with the expanded forms and 
outlived them. 

The dozen or so complete extant versions of the 
play vaiy considerably. The drama developed by 
the representation, in action instead of narrative, 
of the visit to Jerusalem, by the addition of various 
scenes in which Herod plays a part, as, his 
anger at the escape of the Magi and his order for 
the massacre of the innocents, and even the actual 
representation of the massacre, and finally the 
lament of Rachel, which had received independent 
dramatic treatment. As Chambers puts it, ‘the 
absorotion of the motives proper to other feasts of 
the Twelve Nights into the Epiphany play has 
clearly begun* (ii. 48). This absorption was to 
result in certain larger and more complex plays 
made up by the joining of the ‘Pastores,^ the 
‘Stella,’ and the ‘Rachel.’ It is only in view of 
the result from this fusion and of the expansion of 
certain parts that the ‘ Stella ’ is of great import- 
ance for the later history of the drama. The part 
of Herod grew by expansion and emphasis even to 
take the first place in the English Corpus Christi 
cycles. 

More important for the future of the medifieval 
drama than any of the forms thus far considered 
was the ‘Prophetse,’ which had a curious origin, 
first studied by Sepet {Les PropMtes du Christ)* 
It was based on the apociypual Sermo contra 
JudcBOs attributed in the Middle Ages to St. 
Augustine, but really of later origin, and used in 
many churches as a lesson in the Cnristmas offices. 
In the passage so employed, the author invokes 
thirteen witnesses to the divine mission of Christ 
and calls upon them to predict His coming The 
prophets invoked are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haniel, 
Moses, David, Habakkuk, Simeon, Zacharms, 
Elisabeth, John the Baptist, Vergil, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and the Sibyl. The dramatic growth of 
this sermon had certainly begun by the 11th 
century. In the earliest forms the play follows 
the sermon closely, but is written in verse. Clas- 
sical language and even direct quotations froPa the 
Eclogues appear in the prophecies of Vergil and 
the Sibyl. In later examples from Laon and Rouen 
the dialogue is expanded, the ‘precentor’ is re- 
placed by two ‘ appellatores ’ or ‘vocatores,’ and 
Balaam is added to the prophets. More remark- 
able is the little added drama of Balaam and his 
ass, which has been considered by many writers 
the origin of the notorious Feast of the Ass, but 
which IS perhaps more probably a reaction from 
the disturbing festival. In the Rouen text the 
part of Nebuchadrezzar is also expanded ‘into a 
miniature play; Shadrach, Meshach, andAbed-nego 
refuse to worship the image, are cast into the fiery 
furnace, and escape all harm, whereupon the king 
testifies to the might of the coming Saviour. 

It will he seen that at this stage of development 
the ‘ Prophetse ’ necessitated a much more complex 
setting than was usual with liturgical drama-~the 
throne of the precentor, the fiery. fura^e,. distinct 
costumes (described in the rubrics), Ralaswn’s ass. 
This was a beginning, of the complexity that was 
to characterize the great Miracles. 

This complexity and the fusion alluded to above 
may he seen in a Latin, p^y preserved in a 13th 
cent. MS (Royal Idbra^i Munich; text in du 
M4ril}.. cqmbinaiion of most of theOhrist- 

mm drama^ forihs. St. Augustine sits with the 
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prophets at liis right, the chief of the synagogue 
and the Jews at his left. The prophets foretell the 
Messiah ; the head of the synagogue is angered at 
their blasphemies. A new character, the ‘ bishop 
of the children,’ interposes the suggestion that St. 
Augustine shall be questioned. The Rabbi in 
anachronistic and pedantic words argues the im- 
possibility of the Virgin-birth, and St, Augustine 
answers. The argument is taken up by the choirs 
of prophets and Jews, the one singing *Res 
miranda,’ the other *Res neganda.’ So far the 
play is an expanded ‘Prophetae,* still mostly 
lituigical in feeling and form. The prophets take 
their places in the church, and a play of the 
Annunciation be^ns abruptly. This part is brief. 
The Scriptural dialogue between the Virgin and 
the angel is followed by the visit of Elisabeth. 
The next direction is that Mary ‘ vadat in leetnm 
suum . . . et pariat filium.’ The choir hails His 
coming, and immediately the ‘Stella’ begins. A 
star shines forth, the three kings follow it, and 
appear before Herod; an angel announces the 
coming of Christ to the shepherds (the ‘ Pastores ’ 
element). The devil hints that the angel has 
deceived them, but they are convinced oy the 
chanting of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis’ by a heavenly 
choir ; they seek the cradle and worship Christ ; 
they meet the Magi bearing gifts. The Magi are 
warned not to return to Herod, who orders the 
killing of the innocents. The mothers lament 
their lost children (the ‘ Rachel ’ element) ; Herod 
falls dead, and is seized by demons. An angel 
sends Joseph into E^pt. The king of Egypt 
advances, aecompanied by a choir singing ‘ choses 
fort profanes. ’ The Holy Family arrives in Egypt ; 
the idols fall, and the priests, unable to restore 
them, are converted. Finally the choir chants a 
malediction against Herod and the Jews. The 
last part is free and individual in composition. 
Petit de Julleville thinks it unlikely that it 
was played in church (because of the ‘ episcopus 
pueroTum’), and tha.t more likely it was ^ven in 
a monastery school. 

As this play well represents the form attained 
by the liturgical drama through the combination 
of types and free composition, certain plays founded 
on the stories of Daniel and Lazanis represent 
another development — the expansion of single 
scenes in the older plays into independent dramas. 
Most interesting, because the first liturgical play 
attributed to a definite author, is the ‘ Daniel ’ of 
Hilarius, a cosmopolitan (Soliardic scholar, disciple 
of Abelard, who nourished in the first half of the 
I2th. cent, (text in J. J. ChampoUion-Figeac, 
Jffilarii versus et ludi, Paris, 1838, and in du 
M4ril}. The ‘Historia de Daniel representanda ’ 
opens with the feast of Belshazzar; the mystic 
words appear, and Daniel inteiprets them ; Darius 
enters Baoylon with his army and kills Belshazzar ; 
Daniel appears at court, refuses to worship the 
king, and is thrown to the lions ; the angel brings 
Habakkuk to him; Daniel is again in favour. 
The play is expanded by choruses in honour of the 
various personages, ‘conduotus Danielis,’ ‘con- 
ductns regme,’ etc. The chant to Daniel (as also 
in the similar play from Beauvais) is a hymn in 
honour of the oirth of Christ. This, as well as 
the rubrics, indicates the connexion of the play 
with the liturgy; but the note at the end, ‘This 
done, if the j^ay has been given at matins, let 
Daniel sing the Te Deum, if at vespers the Magni- 
ficat/ indicates that it was not a, regular part of 
the office. In this partial detachment from the 
liturgy we see the beginnings of that development 
wMpn.was to take the drama entirely out of the 
hands of the clergy. 

- secularisation of the drama.-frThe indica- 

a ctei^enpy. to mke the litui'gical drama 


more popukir that we have seen in the expansion^ 
of certain themes in the ‘ Prophetce,’ in the freer 
and more poetical composition of many of the later 
liturgical pi ays, in their comparatively independent 
position in reloAion to the Church offices, are 
emphasized by the gradual change in the language, 
spirit, and setting of the plays, as they progressed 
towards that final and almost complete seculariza- 
tion which should take them out of the Church and 
out of the control of the clergy, and make them 
great popular spectacles rather than expositions of 
Christian faith. The degrees of popularization 
were innumerable. In the 15th cent., even when 
the purpose was edification, whole scenes were 
often frankly amusing and vulgar, with no religious 
significance whatever — e.y., in the scene or playlet 
of Mak and the shepherds in the Towneley cycle, 
and in the comic scenes of the German Passion-plays. 

The vernacular came by slow degrees to replace 
Latin. At first the two languages appear side by 
side ; in the earliest examples the local speech 
appears only in refrains or in the lines of a few 
minor characters, or in the less impressive passages. 
But there is no discoverable rule ; the same char- 
acter may speak Latin in one passage, French in 
another. One of the earliest cases of the two 
languages used together is the * Sponsus,’ a 12th 
cent, ^ay of the wise and foolish virgins from 
Limoges (text in iJowawiot, xxii. [1893] ; du M6ril). 
Here a considerable part is in the ‘langue d’oo’; 
the angel who announces the coming of the 
bridegroom ^eaks only French, the virgins both 
languages. The refrains are in French. The final 
words in which Christ condemns the foolish virgins 
are first Latin and then French, ending thus, 
perhaps to make the lesson clear and impressive 
to the congregation : 

* Amen dico 
Vos ignosco, 

Nam caretis lumine ; 

Quod qui perdunt [MS pergunt] 

Procul pergunb 
Hujus aulae limine. 

Alet, ebaitivas ! ^et, malaureas ! 

A tot jors mais vos penas livreas ; 

En efern ora seret meneias.’ 

Occasionally, as in the ‘ St. Nicholas ’ of Hilarius, 
the vernacular is found only in the refrains. In 
other plays it is a translation of the preceding 
Latin lines — an indication of the reason for the 
use of the common tongue-r-as in the 12th cent. 

‘ Adam ’ (text from Tours, first ed. by Y. Luzarche, 
Tours, 1854 ; K. Bartsch, Chrestomathie de Vancim 
fran^is*, Leipzig, 1880), and in many German 
plays. Latin and the vernacular were even mingled 
in the lines, as in the Beauvais * Daniel ’ (text in 
Coussemaker, no. iv.) : 

‘ Vir propheta Dei, Daniel, vien al Roi, 

Veni, desiderat parler toi/ etc. 

Some late dramas are wholly in the vernacular, 
except for refrains or certain impressive passages. 

In France particularly the development of the 
drama was marked by the adoption of a more 
vaiied versification. The earliest liturgical plays 
were entirely in prose, the later ones mostlyin verse. 
In these later forms *the versification is rather, complicated, 
very varied; almost all are written in stanzas. But i^ese 
stanzas differ in the number of lines and in metre ; the lines are 
^Uahic, but vary in length from four syllables to ten * (Petit de 
Julleville, L 23), 

Dactylic hexameters also are use^ sometimes 
leonine, as in the lament of Rachel in the Fleury 
‘ Interf ectio puerorum.’ (of. Petit de Julleville, i, 
49 ; ^t in du M^rii ; .MS in Orleans Library) ; 

* 0 dolor I O- patrum mutataque gaudia matrum ! * 
Gccasion^y lines are quoted or imitated from 
the classics; 


* Quae rerum novitas ant quae vos causa subegit 
Ignotas temptare vias ? Quo tenditis ergo ? 

Quod genus r Unde domo ? Pacemne hue fertis, an arma ? ' 

(cf. j£n, viii. 112-114). 

As important as this change in language is tlxe 
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gradual secularization of the spirit of the plays. 
The last part of the composite Munich play re- 
ferred to ctbove will illustrate this point. Though 
written in Latin, one part is an oiiginal secular 
poem in praise of spring, hlled*with pagan allu- 
sions and with no liturgical or Biblical connota- 
tion. The introduction of the comic element and 
of the melodramatic in the passages relating to 
Balaam’s ass and Herod points to an equally strong 
secular influence, one that was to lead to some of 
the most striking and unfortunate developments of 
the great hliracles and even of the Passion-plays 
of the 15th centur 3 ^ We must not make the mis- 
take of ascribing all the crude humour and vulgar- 
ity of Miracles to a naive and simple taste for such 
things ; as Petit de Julleville points out, even in 
plays as early as those of Hilarius a conscious 
vulgarization lias begun, a conscious appeal to an 
audience rather than a congregation, and the 
author’s intention is even satirical. 

The secular tendency wliich perhaps had most 
to do with the final almost complete secularization 
of the mediseval drama was the elaboration of the 
setting required by the constantly increasing 
length ana complexity of the plays; for this 
develojiment brought about the transference of the 
plays to the open (first the churchyard or square 
in front of the clmrch, then the main square of the 
town, or several places at once), and, still more 
important, gradually brought the plays under the 
control of the laity. It is a long way from the 
simple ‘sepulchrum’ or ‘prsesepe,’ the two 
chanted pai^, the lack of appropriate costume, 
of the ‘ Quern quseritis’ to the varied, setting, the 
many characters, the costumes of the * Conversio 
Paun * (Petit de Julleville, i, 69 ; text from Fieury 
MS, mentioned above, in du M4ril, and in Cousse- 
maker, no. xiii.) with its several ‘sedes’ for Saul, 
Judas, etc., its two scenes, Jerusalem and Dam- 
ascus, its armed men, and its ‘lectus’ for Ananias, 
or the Munich ‘Prophetae’ described above, with 
its ‘sedes’ for the prophets, its ‘leotus’ for the 
Virgin, its shining star, its mouth of hell, its 
many characters. Henceforth the change in set- 
ting was one of degree rather than of kind ; the 
elaboration merely followed the increasing com- 
plexity of the plays as they added one incident 
after another, Witliin the church, the crucifix, 
the altar, the ‘ sepulchrum,’ the rood-loft (repre- 
senting heaven), and the crypt furnished the cHef 
accessaries of the play. To these, which were in 
the .sanctuary and choir, were probably added in 
the more elaborate plays ‘ sedes,’ ‘ domus,’ and 
‘loca’ extending down the nave. This natural 
arrangement was apparently followed, when the 
drama left the church, as in the 12th cent. Norman 
' ‘ Besurrectio.’ Chambers (iL 83) suggests such an 
arrangement of the ^lius,’ ‘ mansions,^ and ‘ estals’ 
required by the prologue, following the analogy 
of a Donaueschingen Passion-play of the 16th cent., 
the plan of which is extant (given in Froning, Das 
Drama des MUtelalterSt p. 277). The prologue 
gives the order of the required sets ; the crucifix, 
the monument (‘sepulchrum’), the gaol, heaven, 
hell, Emmaus, Galilee, and six ‘estals’ or ‘sedes.’ 
The only other extant French religious play of the 
same period, the ‘Adam,’ shows even better how 
far the drama had outgrown the simplicity of the 
‘Quern queeritis.’ The Latin rubrics indicate not 
only a complex setting, but great care in stage 
management, even extending to the gestures and 
. voice of the actoi-s, 

For 'i^tance; ‘Let there be' built a paradise in a highnr. 
lace ;• around it let there be draperies of silk. , , . There shall 
je sw^ dowers and foliage ; v^ous trees from which shall 
hang lrhits.1 vV Then- 1*e ^viour shall arrive, clothed in a 
dalmatic ; before hiD^i;fi£hs^'he:pla^ Adam In, 

a red tunic, Eve in a woman's' whiteiroberand, a vi^ -of white 
6iik*(01uunbers, U. 80)^ , 




The rubrics mention not only the costumes for 
all the characters, and the localities—paiadise, 
hell, a cultivated field— but also ‘properties’— a 
spade, a rake, chains for the devils to use, cauld- 
rons for them to beat upon, flames. 

The development of the liturgical drama was 
practically complete by the 13tli century. There- 
after the growth was mainly outside the church, 
secular and more vernacular, much more rapid and 
national. The litmgical drama was much the same 
in different countries, but the vernacular religious 
plays took on national characteristics in the 14tU 
cent. ; so that thenceforth, to be understood witli 
any clearness, the special literary types that de- 
veloped must be studied by countries. Further- 
more, the influence of particular authors and of 
methods of representation makes itself 

4 . England. — The early dramatic history of 
England is difficult to trace, for much the larger 
number of plays have been destroyed. The de- 
velopment of the liturgical drama in England 
must be partly guessed at from that of France. 
Only the slightest indications of what it originally 
was are extant. The earliest dramatic piece is the 
‘Quern queeritis’ from the Winchester tro^r 
dating probably from about 979 (text in W. H. 
Frere, TAe Winchester Troper, London, 1894). 
This is not nearly so simple as the St. Gall ‘ Quern 
quferitis’ mentioned above. More interesting is 
the very full account of the ‘ Quern quseritis ’ cere* 
mony in Bishojp Ethelwold of Winchester’s Ccm- 
cordia regularu^ which probably dates from 965 
to 975 (Chambers, ii. 14, 306 ; text in Anglia^ xiii. 
[1891] 365). This includes a simple trope not much 
more elaborate than the St. Gall one. Of it, how- 
ever, Chambers (ii. 15) s^s : 

*The liberal scenario of the CmeorAia regulartsmtak^ plain 
the change which has come about in the “Quem qujsritis** 
since it was first sung by alternating half-choirs as an introlt- 
trope. DiaJo^ed chant and mimetic action have come together, 
id the first liturgical drama is, in all its essentials, complete.’ 
The only other extant English text of the 
liturgical period is a 14th cent. ‘ Quern qusentis * 
from Dublin, But church inventories, account- 
books, and statutes indicate the existence of the 
‘Pastores,’ ‘Peregxini,’ ‘ Besurrectio,’ ‘Stella,’ 

* Prophetse,’ etc., at a number of places, including ^ 
York, Lichfield, Salisbuiy, and Lincoln; and 
William Fitzstephen, writing of the late l2th 
cent, in London, records 

^repraesentationes miraculorum quae sanctl confessores operati 
sunt, seurepraesentationespassionum quibus claruit constantia 
martyrum* {Vita, S. Tkomoe, quoted by J. P. Collier, Bistorg of 
Bn^iah DratnatiG Poetry London, 1879, i. 11). 

Of a Beverley ‘ Besurrectio ’ (c. 1220) the (bilin- 
gual) text of only one actor’s part remains. So 
Sttle do we know of this early period that it 
cannot be. decided whether the liturgical drama 
pai^d directiy from Latin to English, or whethw 
there intervened a Norman-French period. 

The full development of the English Miracle- 
play came in the 14th cent., and during the next 
two centuries and more it can be studied more 
clearly from extant texts. Whether or not the 
English drama received a special impulse from the 
establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in. 
1311, the most characteristic English dramatic 
form, the Corpus Christi processional cycles, were 
founded soon after that date. The Chester plays 
were probably given first in 1328. The datw of 
the establishment of the other cycles are hot , 
Imown, but references to them are found as follows : 
Beverley, 1377; York, 1378 ; Coventry, 1302. In 
1350 there is a reference to a'iudus iBibrum Israelis ’ 
at Cambridge. From this time oh there was the 
greatest activity throughput the country, 
it will be impb^We tp analyze at all adequately 
evemtihe b^ef moBurhehts of the period un<fcr oon- 
r^d^&m >;t3^ great Corpus Christi cycles 
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to the front of his headdress, tvyo appendages like horns. 
For two days, at intervals, the priest and his son employed 
themselves in singing chants, marking the time by waving 
a fan and ringing a bell ; on the third day he put on his 
chief’s Tibetan robe, and assumed what may be regarded as 
his pontilical dress—a tight-fitting coat of colored cotton, 
a small apron, a deer skin as a mantle ; from his right shoulder 
descended a fringe of long goats’ hair dyed bright red, and 
over his left shoulder he wore a broad belt embossed with 
four rows of tigers* teeth, and having attached to it fourteen 
small bells. On his head he placed a bandeau ornamented 
with shells, and round the knot of hair at the top of his 
head a movable plume which turned like a weathercock. 
This was followed by a wild demoniacal dance ; but whether 
by the priest, or one in which the people generally 
joined, we are not informed. The object was, however, to 
make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils. After 
this, lights were all extinguished, till a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint. He was to be 
careful not to touch the ground as he produced it, as the 
light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from heaven 
[cf. pt. i., The Magio Art, London, 1911, ii. 234 ff.; pt. 
vii., Balder the Beautiful, do. 1913, i. 2 If.]. When the burial 
is of a person of note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb [cf. ERE i. 499 ; PR ii. 225 ; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhis^n of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 484 n. 1], and under the 
shed buUt over the grave, raw and cooked flesh with grain and 
spirits are placed (the sliare of the dead), and all the arms, 
clothes, and implements he was in the habit of using when 
living. The poor, it is said, bury the dead without much cere- 
mony, or throw the bodies into the river.’ 

About 1872 — the >vriter gives no clear dates — 
T. T. Cooper (2'Ae Miskmee HillSy London, 1873) 
visited the tribe, and gives some account of their 
appearance, dress, manners, and customs (p. 180 ff.). 

An earthquake occurred, and they told the chief, Chowsam, j 
‘that the devil residing in a neighbouring mountain had been 
angry, and rent the side of the mountain * (p. 193). 

* The Mishmees being polytheists, though of the lowest order, 
it was not diflicult to make Peso [another chief] understand the 
existence of one Great Spirit above all’ (p. 197). ‘The Mish- 
mees,’ he said, ‘ are very unfortunate. We are everywhere sur- 
rounded by demons ; they Eve in the rivers, mountains, and 
trees; they walk about in the dark and Eve in idle winds ; we 
are constantly suffering from them. ... In answer to a ques- 
tion as to wnich demon he thought the strongest, after some 
hesitation he said that the demon of fire was the strongest 
and most.dangerous, as he dried up the water and burnt tive 
mountains ; he was «lso good-natured, as he warmed them 
and cooked their food’ (p. 198). 

* As to religion, their notions are very vague. Pefly theism, 
encumbered with all the rites and ceremonies of fetishism, 
is their true creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast in honour 
of their deceased parents shows that they have some idea 
of a future 8tate,^bat I could not find out their particular, 
ideas, as death is a disagreeable subject of conversation among 
them, and Chowsam always declined to Interpret questions re- 
lating to it * (p. 238). ' The two most important ceremonies of 
the Mishmees are undoubtedly those attending deaths and 
marriages. In the case of sickness a soothsayer is called in, 
and he generally prescribes the sacrifice of fowls oripigs, accord- 
ing to the state of the patient. These sacrifices he orders as a 
propitiation of the demon who is supposed to he instrumen- 
tal in causing tiokness. When death ensues, particularly in 
the case of a chief, mhittons [mithan, also called gaydl, bo$ 
frontalia (W. T. Blanford, Fattna of British India;, Mammalia, 
London, 1890-91, p. 487 ff,)], pigs and fowls ore killed without 
stint, and all the old men and women feast to their heart’s con- 
tent, hospitality being considered a great virtue. They eat in 
hon<mr of the departed, talking the while of his great and good 
quaEties. The body is burnt after two days, and the ashes are 
collected and placed in a miniature house, erected close to the 
family residence. This unique tomb is then surrounded by some 
of the skulls collected by the chief during his lifetime, which 
serve as a monument of his past hospitalfty, while the rest of 
his treasures are divided amongst his sons, the son-and-heir 
taking the lion’s share. When there are no sons the skulls go 
to the nearest male relations. The eldest son takes the title of 
gam, or chief, and holds a yeaxly feast in honour of his deceased 
fether, which is considered one of the most sacred observances 
among them’ (p. 237). 

When Cooper suftered from an abscess in his 
ankle, a soothsayer or exorcist was called in. He 
was dressed like the other Mishmis, but allowed 
his hair to fall in long, unkempt masses over his 
shoulders. After inspecting the patient’s foot, he 
stripped himself naked except tor a small loin- 
. cloth, and produced a handful of rushes from Ms 
waistbelfc. These he began to plait and unplait, 
accompanying the operation with a buzribfig noise, 

. as though he were counting. Occasionally he 
would place his hand on the painful spot, and then 
shake the^rushes over it, keeping his eyes shut the 
WhPle time^ J Aj^ hour he aimounced 


that two fowls must be killed, which would ensure 
recovery. He declined to answer what devil had 
been at work, and what effect the rushes had on 
him (p. 252). 

Litsbature.— The chi^f authorities are quoted in the article. 

W. Chooke. 

MISHNA.-See Talmud. 

MISSALS.— See Ritual. 

MISSION (Inner). — Die inner e Mission is the 
name used in Germany to describe the sum-total 
of those efforts which are made hj tlio Protestant 
Churches to ameliorate the conditions of the 
suffering of the poor and to bring the institutions 
and usages of society into harmony with the will 
of God. It is to be distinguished from Die dussere 
Mission (^foreign missions’) in that it confines its 
activities to Germany and Germans resident or 
sojourning in foreign lands. It is an endeavour to 
overcome the heathenism found within the bordei’s 
of a country professedly Christian. It is to be 
distinguished from mere humanitarian effort m 
that it definitely makes temporal and material aid 
a means to spiritual redemption, and from the 
official activity of the pastors and paid officers of 
the Church in that it works through the voluntary 
agency of individual Christians or groups of Chrbt- , 
ians, the pastor’s office being to arouse the spirit 
of willingness and marshal its powders for the pur- 
pose of redeeming love. It aims at realizing in 
sacrificial service the imiversal priesthood of 
believers. 

The movement originated after the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars when orphan homes were estab- 
lished for children whose parents had lost their 
lives in the war (Johannes Falk, Graf Adalbert 
von der Ricke, C. Heinrich Zeller). A number of 
societies and institutions arose organized on a large 
scale for the care of the poor, tne nursing of the 
sick, and the saving of destitute children. This 
grew out of the pietistic movement (see Pietism), 
and was largely inspired by the efforts of Great 
Britain in the foreign missionary field, the founda- 
tion of the Bible Socie^, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry, and the City Missions. Gongjicuous 
among the leaders were Johann Hinrich Wichem 
( 1808-8 who in 1833 founded at Hamburg the 
Bauke Uam (a reformatory institution built upon 
the household system with a training home for lay- 
workers), and Theodor Fliedner (1800-64), who m 
1826 founded at Kaiserwerth the first society for 
prison- visiting in Germany, in 1833 the first refuge 
for discharged female prisoners, and in 1836 the 
famous DiaJeonisseninstitut for the training of 
nurses and infant teachers. 

The name * Innere Mission ’ was first employed in 
a narrower sense by Friedrich Lucke, of GOttmgen, , 
in Die zweifache^ innere und dnssere Mission der 
evangelischenKirche('B.sxn\rAy^^ 1843), to mean ^ 
among the lapsed members of the different Christ- 
ian communities and the fortifying of a weak 
church with the help of a strong, while Wichem 
broadened out the meaning of tha term to include 
all practical Christian work in the homeland and 
among Germans in foreign lands [Diasj^a). 

It was Wichem who first organized the: move- 
ment on a comprehensive scale in 1^. The 
revolution of that year roused tJie Church from its 
apathy, and open^ its eyes to the glaring evils of 
heathendom which h^ .groifra up ip the inidst of 
the nation. 'A Ghmroh. Diet summoned at 
Wittenberg, where 500 representatives of Protes- 
tant Grerman Churches assembled. Standing on 
Luther’s ^ave, Wichem delivered a memorable 
address, picturing the wide-spread power of the 
paganism which had arisen in their midst and the 
fruits which it had jnoduced, and calling upon the 
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Churches to join hands in remedying these evils. 
He sketclied on large and statesmanlike lines the 
programme of the remedial activities needed, and 
proposed the formation of a central committee 
{Cmtralausschuss), consisting o^ ministers and lay- 
men, to make a s^vey of the fields of work, place 
the various societies already at work in touch with 
one another so as to save overlapping, point out 
the need of new effort and help such effort to 
succeed, guide the movement as a whole, and, 
above all, make it clear that all the several min- 
istries, of whatever kind, were animated by the 
one divine spirit of redeeming love in Christ. Thus 
was established a free confederation of all the 
activities of the Protestant Churches, so far as 
these were extra-official. The object of the Innere 
Mission, as defined in the first report of the Central- 
aiisschuss, is ‘ that the Christian Church with all 
its resources, and through all its agencies, may fill 
and quicken the whole life of the people in all ranks 
of society, inspire all social arrangements and 
institutions with the might of a love energizing 
heart and life — and through all its living members 
labour to save the neglected and the poor.’ The 
Innere Mission was to be * the practising doctor 
in the gi-eat hospital of the people.^ Its programme 
and policy are set forth in full in Die innere 
Mission der deutschen evanqelischen Kirchet eine 
Denkschrift an die deutsche Nation, written by 
Wicliern at the instance of the Central Committee 
and published in April 1849. This book sets out the 
scope of the work and the relations of that work 
to the activities of the State on the one hand, and 
of the Church on the other. For twenty years 
Wiehern remained practically the directing spirit. 
Pamphlets (Fliegende Blatter) were published annu- 
all;^ at the Bauhe Eaus giving reports of the 
various agencies carried on. 

The most comprehensive survey of the work is 
given in two Jubilee publications of the Centred- 
av>s$chim in 1899 {Statistih, Funfzig Jakre)* These 
contain reports bj; different authoritative writers 
on the worlc done in each of the following depart- 
ments : 

(1) The care of children, creches, infant schools, care of 

cripples, Sunday schools and children’s services, 
refuges and orphanages, country holidays for city 
children. 

(2) The care of adolescents, associations and homes for 

apprentices and journeymen, schools of domestic 
economy. Rescue homes, JugemhundfilrentscMedenes 
Christentum (analogous to Ohristaan Endeavour 
Societies). 

(8) The care of tramps and the homeless, colonies for un- 
employedj homes for ^Is, railway-station, missions, I 
Girls' Fnendly Societies and Lodges, missions to 
soldiers and sailors, river and canal boat population, - 
railwaymen, navvies, brickyard-workeis, waiters. 

(4) The quickening of the Christian spirit, city missions, 

men’s brotherhoods, support of weaker Churches, 
Christian art associations, lectures. 

(5) Work among emigrants and Germans in foreign lands 

(Diaspora), pastorates at holiday resorts. 

(6) Care of the poor, sick, and infirm, district nursing 

associations, Red-cross work in war, homes for imbeciles, 
epileptics, inebriates, blind, deaf and dumb. 

(7) Combating of social evils, Sunday observance, housing 

reform, prison missions, temperance work, savings 
banks, anti-gambling worli^ friendly societies, building 
societies, Christian education. 

(8) Christian literature, dissemination ■ of Bibles, tracts, 

and sermons, periodicals, libraries, coIport».ge. 

(9) Organization of Inner Mission accotdmg to province 

and district, conferences. 

(10) Training of workers for prisons, asylums, unemployed 
colonies, nursing, etc., courses of instruction for 
social workers. 

As the result of the Innere Mission the whole 
of Oermany has been covered with a network of 
philanriiropic agencies, imbued with the Christian 
spirit ; the soeifid conscience has been quickened and 
enlightened, and the efforts of the (Jhurches have 
been co-ordinated )ahd wisely directed; The State 
has co-operated.: In >1^2 . the brot^ the 
BauAe Mai^ w^e'“ alibw^ td 'act. in 


Prussian prisons, and Wiehern was commissioned 
to visit the prisons, investigate their conditions, 
and suggest reforms. Later, Wiehern was appointed 
CounciSlor of the Ministry of the Interior and made 
a member of the Evangelischer Oherkirchenrat. 
The work of the Innere Mission paved the way for 
the social legislation which folloAved the Franco- 
German War. The most notable results of the 
Innere Mission are the mobilization of women for 
Christian work, especially in sick-nursing, the 
Elberfeld system of poor-relief and its extension to 
other German tovms, and the work of Pastor F. v. 
Bodelschwingh (b. 1831), who founded at Bielefeld 
a colony for epileptics and unemployed, and organ- 
ized, with the help of the Government, the national 
scheme of relief-stations for tramps. 

In the Church the Innere Mission has ^venthe 
laity, and especially women, their sphere of service ; 
it led to the official institution of the diaconate 
in the Evangelical Church in 1856, and gives 
material expression to the universal priesthood of 
believers, it has filled a place in the educational 
system by caring for orphans and infants, and 
counteracting the movement for the secularization 
of schools. 

The movement has afiected other countries, 
especially Switzerland (J. A. Bost), Denmark 
(Wilhelm Beck), Norway (P. Harem), and Holland 
(0. G. Heldring). Florence Nightingale received 
her first training at Kaiserwerth. The work of 
Thomas Guthrie (Bagged Schools), William Penne- 
father (Mildmay Conference), and John Brown 
Paton (Lingfiela Homes for epileptics, training 
colony for unemployed at Wallingford, Nation«3 
Home Reading Union, Social Institutes, Boys’ Life 
Brigade, Girls’ Life Brigade, Civic Leagues of 
Help) was conscious^ influenced W the Innere 
Mission. In 1873 J. fi. Paton and ^Vancis Morse 
summoned a conference at Nottingham * to con- 
sider the practical relations of Christianity to the 
social wants and evils of our time,’ at which Paton _ 
expounded the Innere Mission of Germany, and a 
union of all existing Christian charities and societies 
i working for social ends was formed at Nottingham. 

W. T. Stead took up the same idea in his agitation , 
for a Civic Church. The nearest approach in 
England has been the organization of Civic Leagues 
(or Gilds) of Help (beginni^ 1906), which represent 
an attempt to adapt the Elberfeld system to the 
conditions of English city life and bring all the 
social activities of the civic community into touch 
with each other. 

Litbraturb.— J. H. Wiehern, Dio innere Mission der deut- 
sch&n Kirohe, Hamburg, 1849, Kongressvortrdge, do. 1891 (see 
esp. 12 theses at Second Stuttgart Congress, 1850), Prinzipielles 
zur innersn Mission (Collected WorJss, vol. iiL), do. 1902 ; T, 
FUedner, Kurze QesclUchte der Entstehung der ersten evang. 
Liebesankdltm zuJSaisermrth, Eaiserwertb, 1856, Nachrichten 
liber das JHahonissenwerh in der chrisUioJim Welt alter tmd 
Tteuer Zsit und vb&r die IHakonissenanstalt zu KaiserwertM^, do. 
1867; T. Schafer, JHe toeibUclve Liakonie in iJvrem gamen 
Umjange dargesteUt, Hamburg, 1879-80, Leit/aden der inneren 
Mission, do. 1903; Monatssekryft fiir die irmere Mission, Giiters- 
loh, 1876 ff. (ed. T. Sebafert ; 1. Nitzsch, PrakUsche Tkeologie, 
Bonn, 1867-68, voL iii. ; F, Oldenberg, J. JET. Wichmi ; sein 
Leben und Wirken, 2 vols., Hamburg, 1884-87 ; G. Uhlhorn, 
Die (giristliche Idebestdtigkeit, Stuttgart, 1882-80, voL iii. ; P. , 
Wurster, Die Lehre von der inneren Mission, Berlin, 1895,; , 
P. Wurster and M. Hennig, Was jederman heute von der , 
inneren Missim vrissen muss, Stuttg^t and Berlin, 1902: W. 
Martius, Die innere Mission, ikrelSedeutung vndiltrWesen, 
ihr VerhMtnis zu Kirche und Staat (ein Wort zur Ofientirtmg 
undzur Mahnung), Giitersloh, 1882; J. B. Paton, Thelmsr 
Mission o/Gemiang and its Lessons jor us, London, 1888 ; W. 
Fleming Stevenson, Praying and Working, do. 1887; J. S. 
Howson, Deaconesses, do. 1862; Florence Nightingale 
Account of the Institution for Deactmesm, dOA 1861; R. Volf, 
Indre Mission, dens Histone og Chr^ndiwaker i kort CTdtog, 
Copenhagen, 1870. 

Adverse critics have not been wantit^i F. v. Holtzendorff, 
Die JSrUdersoho^ des rauhen Maumf einwoteatantiseher Orden 
vm Staaisdienst, B^lto, . 18634 F.:A. W. Diesterwyr, Die 
imere Mission in ihfsrH^hrnohbeU, Berlin, 1852 ; G. Kasch, 
in Moabit, 1870. * 

J. L. Paton. 
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Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 700. 

Christian — 

Early and Mediaeval (^C. K. Beazley), p. 706. 
Roman Catholic (M. Spitz), p. 713. 


Christian— « 

Protestant (H. U. Weitbrecht), p. 727. 
Muhammadan (T. W. Arnold), p. 745. 
Zoroastrian (L. H. Gray), p. 749. 


MISSIONS (Buddhist). - 1 . In China.— Bud- 
dhist missionary enterprises outside of India were 
started by King Asoka in the latter half of the 
3rd cent. B.c. On the other hand, a later Chinese 
record informs us that in 217 B.O. (in the reign 
of Shih-Huangti of the Tsin dynasty) eighteen 
Buddhist monks were brought to the capital of the 
empire. The authenticity of the information may 
be questioned, but, when we take into account the 
facts that Cliinese Buddhists used to ascribe the 
7th cent. B.c. to Anoka’s reign, and that, in spite 
of that, the date of the story almost agrees with 
the historical date of Aioka, the tradition seems 
not to he a mere forgery. About one hundred years 
after that event, as stated in an official record, 
another contact of Buddhism with the Chinese 
took place. An expedition sent to the Western 
regions by the Emperor Wu, the most ambitious 
sovereign of the former Han dynasty, in 121 B.C. 
brought a golden statue and prisoners; and in 
2 B.c. the Yuechi ambassadors are said to have 
brought some Buddhist scriptures. These stories 
point to the spread of the Buddhist missions in 
Central Asia in the centuries immediately after 
Asoka’s missionary enterprises. 

Historical records agree in assigning to A.D. 67 
the first official introduction of Buadhism into 
China. The Emperor Ming, stimulated by a 
dream, sent an expedition in search of the golden 
man of whom he had dreamt (a.d. 64), and, when 
the expedition returned in 67, it brought not only 
Buddliist statues and scriptures, but also two 
monks, both Indians, Ksiyapa Matanga and 
Dharmarak§a by name. The first Chinese Bud- 
dhist book, containing the forty-two sayings of 
Buddha, was written by KaSyapa, and translations 
of several texts are said to have followed it. The 
Pai-ma, or White Horse Temple, was built in 
Loyang, the capital, and soon after the emperor’s 
brother built another temple. Conversions en 
masse are said to have taken place in 71, many 
nobles and Taoist priests being among the converts. 
The new religion was received with open anns and 
heart; the way must have long been prepared 
for it. 

There is a gap of about eighty years between the 
mention of the first missionaries and the advent of 
two other monks, one of whom was Shih-kao of 
Parthia, who came to China in 148 and worked till 
170. He is said to have been of royal blood and to 
have left his country because of the fall or decline 
of his own royal family. This is one of the evi- 
. dences that Buddhism had a strong foothold in 
Parthia and Central .^ia. It is quite conceivable 
that Chinese Buddhism had its source close to 
China’s western borders at that time. Shih-kao’s 
works are mostly texts from Kgamas,^ the counter- 
parts of the Pall NikWyas^ and some of them treat 
of hygienic matters, connected with the practice 
of counting the respirations, or dn&pdna. Perhaps 
we may see here the first of the medical, works of. 
the missionaries, \ - ^ 

, Por a century after the great Parthian, translator 
. '■ ye scanty records of missionaries, yet 

: we have reason to suppose , that missions were 
on afowly. The Buddhist propaganda in 

882; Anesaki, 'The Four 
TASJ yiscy, ^[1908], pp. 
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this period consisted chiefly in translations of the 
scriptures and in miracle-working. Certainly the 
works of art and architecture in a new style, aided 
by elaborate rituals and music, were great attrac- 
tions; the Pai-ma temple is said to have been 
decorated with mural paintings representing 
Buddha and his saints; but the \vorsbip of 
Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked by them 
are mentioned oftener than the works of art. 
The relics (iarlra, Chin. s?bdH) were represented 
by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles 
ascribed to them were mostly the rising of varie- 
gated mists from them. Little is heard of works 
of charity, though they are sometimes mentioned 
later than the 4th century. That the translations 
played a great part in the Buddhist missions is 
proved by the work done during the five centuries 
after the first undertaking. This was quite natural, 
because the Chinese already had rich literatures, 
both Oonfucianist and Taoist, when Buddhism 
came to China, and the new religion found it 
urgent to confront them with scriptures of its own. 

Besides the translations, the first apologetic 
writing is ascribed to a.d. 195, and a series of 
apologetics and polemics followed. ^ This literature 
continued throughout the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Its most flourishing period was in the 
4th and the 6th centuries, during which Taoism 
was a powerful rival of Buddhism. These polemics 
were mostly carried on by native teachers, while 
foreign missionaries were occupied with trans- 
lations. 


Though polemics do not belong properly to missionary works, 
we may here consider one instance, in order to throw a side- 
light on our subject. In 195 Mou-tzu, a Oonfucianist convert, 
wrote 87 sets of questions and answers in defence of his new 
faith. These questions may be divided into two groups : (X) 
those from the Oonfucianist side, asserting that Buddha's 
ascetic region was against humanity, and (2) those from the 
Taoist side, asserting that immortality (or, rather, physical 
longevity) was attainable bn^ by Taoist practices, not by 
Buddhist teaching. Mou-tzu' defended his rdigion with abun- 
dant quotations from Oonfuoius and Lao-tse, but the doctrines 
with whiii^ he oonhronted tiie attacks were really Buddhist. 
The transcendental ideedism of supreme enlightenment was the 
position which he assumed against Oonfucianist positivism, and 
tile teaoldng of impermanency of physical life was his standing- 
ground against Taoist mysticism.^ This may he taken as a 
typical example of the apologetic writings of the period, 

The fall of the Han dynasty in ^ and the 
subsequent division of the country into the Three 
Kingdoms were of great significance for the history 
of tae nation, both pohticaJly and religiously. 
From this time down to the close of the 6th cent. 


the country was divided into many contending 
dynasties and kingdoms, and in a county like 
China, where the ruler’s will determines every- 
thing, the fate of the Buddhist mission was always 
influenced ^ the vicissitude of the ruling ■ 
dynasries. Centre of missions were idenric^ 
with the residences of dynasties, and the missiotn-. 
aries worked; under th^ patronage, or iwOra 
expelled by rulers who prefOTed,, Taoism to 
Buddhism. Under . ^ee : three 

important : centtes of ^ missibn grew up; 

X There are enetiOTs of thMe'^tinger eee Nanjio, bob. 
U71, 1472, 1479, 1480,' 1481. 

® .The question b^ns with * Who is-Boddha?' The answer 
to It shows that the author was acquainted with Buddha's life 
through mformatlon which is very similar to the LalUavistara. 
Some miticB doubt even the existence of this person, on the 
ground that the polemic literature flourished not earlier than 
the 4th cent.,' but we omit discussion of the question and follow 
the legend. 
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(1) Chang-an (the modern Sing-an), (2) Lo-yang 
(on the Hoang-ho) in the north, and (3) Chien-yeh 
(the raodeim Kanking) in the south. During the 
first half of the 3rd cent, the last two were the 
respective capitals of two of the Three Kingdoms, 
while the third was situated far in the west, 
beyond the reach of Buddhist influence. After 
a short interval of unity (280-302) these three 
places remained as the three centres of China in all 
the vicissitudes of rulers and States. Thus the 
missionaries who came to China by land routes 
worked mostly in the north, deriving their sources 
from Central Asia or the north-w'est of India, 
though some went further to the south. 

The 4th cent, was a period of confusion in China, 
caused by a hopeless division of the country and 
by intrusion of invaders from the north. Yet 
Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater 
part of Jthe land, and many of the contending 
rulers welcomed missionaries from Central Asia. 
One of these men, Fo-t’u-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yang from a *, western country,’ laboured not 
as a translator but as a social worlcer. It is said 
that he was ‘well versed in magic formulse and 
saved many people from diseases and sufferings by 
his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer than 893 
monasteries and sanctuaries were established by 
him, and his ‘disciples’ numbered 10,000. But 
his significance in Chinese Buddhism lay perhaps 
more in his having educated one of the most 
powerful thinkers, Tao-fin, than in his actual 
works ; though he laboured mostly in the north, 
his infiuence was later propagated to the south by 
his disciples. 

The demarcation between north and south be- 
came more conspicuous when, at the beginning 
of the 5th cent., two comparatively powerfta 
dynasties divided the country into two. While 
the northern, the Wei dynasty, patronized those 
who came from or through Central Asia, the 
southern, the Sung dynasty, invited missionaries 
from S. India, who came by the sea route. More- 
over, the repeated persecutions of Buddhists by 
Taoist rulers of the northern dynasties drove many 
missionaries and Chinese monks to the south, and 
it was through them that a start was made in 
establishing groups of men of similar tendencies, 
which became the origin of sectarian division in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Among those who worked in the north the most 
prominent was Kumarajiva, a native of Karachar. 
He came to Changrfin in 401, having been invited 
by the prince of the Tsin dynasty, and, being 
highly patronized by the latter, he worked there 
■with great success for more than ten years. His 
lectures were attended by crowds from various 
classes of people, and his work of translation was 
assisted by the best scholars and men of letters. 
It is no wonder that the translations ascribed to 
him are ranked as classical Chinese, and that his 
translation of the Lotus of the True Law (fe.u] 
Sa€ldharmapwi4<^nlca) remains the most valued 
and revered of the Chinese Buddhist scriptures.^ 
Kumarajiva was apparently a monk, but his con- 
duct was very irre^ar, for he lived with many 
concubines ; yet his talent was so appreciated and 
his fame so nigh that his patron and the people 
. honoured him, despite his neglect of Buddmst 
discipline and in spite of attacks heaped upon him. 

A powerful rival, however, appeared in the 
person of Buddhabhadra, who was invited to 
. Chfing-an in 398. He is believed to have arrived 
at . the coast of Shantung by the sea route, having 
ohce 'iailed to come land. In contrast to 
Knm5rajXvai he. observed austere rules of monastic 

1 Later in 1Elie: 6tli . oent., tba In^ns Bodhixnchi and 
Jn&na^pta, the faxhopov trezij3lators;of’ many .MahSy&oa tezti, 
worked in the norfchi^ 


life, and instructed his followers in discipline and 
in meditation. At last a critical rupture between 
the two great men broke out, and Buddhabhadra 
took refuge in the south, where Tao-an’s disciples 
were living secluded in a monastery on Mount 
Lu-shan, in the modern province of Chiang-hsi. 
The leader of the group was Hui-yiian (f 416), and 
its members were monks, poets, and philosophers 
who were disgusted with the troubles of the world 
and devoted themselves to meditation and con- 
versation with one another. Here Buddhabhadra 
found men more congenial than the Buddhists of . 
the north, and instructed them further iu the 
secrets of Buddhist mental training. In this group 
of thinkers we see Chinese Buddhism quite ac- 
climatized to the native soil, especially to the 
poetic and transcendental mood of the southern 
Chinese, and preparing for further union of 
Buddhist meditation with Chinese quietism. It 
was on this ground that a definite school of 
meditation, known as Shan-no (Skr. dhyana'U later 
established itself and further impressea Buddhism 
with the poetry of the valley of the Yang-tzu. 
Although the followers of the Shan-no school trace 
their origin to Bodhidharma, who is believed to 
have come to China by sea in 520, the further 
source is to be found in the group of recluses at 
Lu-shan who welcomed Buddhabhadra. After all, 
we can assign the foundation of Chinese Buddhism, 
relatively apart from foreign missionaries, to Tao- 
Sn and Hm-yiian. Yet, parallel with this native 
movement, missionary work was proceeding, both 
in the north and in the south. 

As we have mentioned, the south welcomed 
Indian missionaries, many of whom came by sea, 
and we find a sudden growth of sea-communication 
with India from the dawn of the 6th century. 
The pioneer of the sea-voyage from Ceylon to 
China was the famous pilgrim Fa-hdan, who. 
arrived at Shantung in 414, and who was followed 
by a series of Buddhists who sailed to China and 
worked mostly under the patronage of the southern 
dynasties. The most eminent of these was 
(Jupavarman, who came to Canton from Ceylon, 
via Java, in 424. He laid the foundations oi two . 
monasteries called Chao-t’i (Chetiya) and Oh’i-yuan 
(Jetavana) in Nanking. Here he instructed his: 
followers in the strict discipline of the Vinaya and 
instituted the system of ordmation, as an initiation 
into Buddhist mysteries, by establishing a special 
centre for the purpose, after the model of the Sima 
of Nalanda (g. v . ). The arrival of a number of Siihhal- 
ese nuns in 434 under the leadership of a certain 
Tissara (?) was probably connected with his institu- 
tions and intended for starting nunneries after the 
model of Sinhalese Buddliism. Another group of 
nuns came froin Ceylon in 438. Among those who 
followed the footsteps of (xunavarman are to be 
mentioned Kalayasas and iDharmamitra, both 
translators of MahaySna texts ; Gunabhadra, the 
translator of the Sarnyuhta-agama} and Sangha- 
bhadra, the translator of the Pali Samanta-pasd* 
dikd, a commentary on the Vinaya written by the 
famous Buddhaghosa. The last of these is said to 
have come together with his master, a Tripitaka- 
acharya.^ 

In the 6th cent, we have two notable instances 
of sea-journeys. One was the journiBy of Bodhi- 
dharma, mentioned above, who is ..said to .have 
remained silent for nine years after his arrival in , 
China, but who yet succeeded in impressing his 
spiritual infiuence and in openings powerM stream 
of meditative natur^sm in Ohi^ and Japan. 

iSee J. Takakusu, PcUi Cfhre^omaihv, Tokyo, 1900, pp. 
IxHv-lxxvi, and JRASt 1S96, jpp. 416-489. Takakusu's con- 
jectore that of the Three Baskets* might have 

bees Baddhs^h^ is plausible, but requires farther 

oongtthaite. . 0^ ' tram^fion of the S(manta"!pa8ddik& is 
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The next instance was the voyage of Paramartha, 
who arrived in China in 546 and was invited to 
Nanking in 548. To him we owe the translations of 
many of Asahga’s and Vasubandhu’s works and 
some other books. He was the first propagator of 
the Yogachara Buddhism in China, even before 
Yuan-chwang, the great translator of the 7 th 
century. 

Thus the Buddhist missionaries came to the 
Middle Kingdom from two sides by two routes, 
one via Central Asia and the other via Ceylon.^ 
Their works of translation laid the foundation for 
the further development of their religion in the 
East, and have given us a rich store of information. 
On the other hand, we must not forget the pious 
zeal of the Chinese pilgrims who went to the West 
in search of truth and scriptures, the most promi- 
nent of whom was Fa-hian. It is related that the 
missionaries coming eastward and the pilgrims 
going westward met one another every^vhere in 
the 5th and 6th centuries. By the conjoint labour 
of these men were completed the translations of 
the four Agamas^ together with several of their 
single parts; the Vinaya texts in various ver- 
sions, belonging to difierent schools and the 
important Mahayana texts, such as the Lotus, the 
Floiver-garland {AvataiiisaJca), etc. From these 
works we can see how Buddhist ideas and ex- 
pressions were naturalized in the Chinese language, 
which is totally of difierent structure from the 
originals. These books and expressions now form 
an integral part of the Chinese language and 
literature. 

Up to the 5tli cent. Buddhist missions in China 
consisted chiefly in the work of translation, though 
we may suppose that popular propaganda was not 
neglected. Besides these, the monastic institutions 
were an integral part of the Buddhist religion. 
The first translation of the Fmtimoksa (Pali 
Fdtimoickha) and the re^lar monastic discipline 
based on it were carried out by Bharmakala, an 
Indian, who came to Lo-y&ng in 260. In the 
6th cent, we see a further, establishment of the 
regular method of ordination under the govern- 
ment’s patronage and supervision, carried out by 
Gunavarman in the south, as mentioned above. 
The sustenance of these ordained monks and nuns 
was eagerly patronized as a deed of great merit by 
rulers as well as private persons, we hear that, 
when, in 446, Emperor Ta-wuof the northern Wei 
dynasty persecuted Buddhists, there were 3,000,000 
of these monks and nuns in his territory alone. 
This may be an exaggeration; but it is quite 
conceivable that, there were 83,000 ordained 
patronized by the Emperor Wu (reigned 502-549) 
of the Liang (southern) dynasty, the great protector 
of Buddhism, and himself an ordained monk. 
Besides these regular monks many ascetics were 
revered as saints by the people, and they contri- 
buted much to the propagation of the religion, but 
as much to the dissemmation of superstitions. 
They formed an eclectic element in Buddhism by 
adopting Taoistic and Indian ways of living and 
practices, but there were some who were really 
saintly, or at least b^ond the world. Their lives 
are described in the Booh of Saints and Miracles 
(Nanjio, no. 1484), and many of them are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Taoist *men of 
mountains.’ The people accustomed to look upon 

...i According to Nanjic, App. ii., among 72 translators who 
vroiked between 67 and 420, there were 16 indians,.7 Yaechis, 6 
. Barfliians, 7 Kubhans, 21 from the western countries and 17 
' Clfainese j among them 22 worked in the south, of witom 6 -srere 
' Chinese. ' Among 46 workers who worked between 420 and 550, 
14 were-Indians, 10 from Kubha and other western countries, 
4 Sijiihidese and- Indo-Chinese, and 4 uncertain. Among them 

,work^' Jn.the sftufia. 

■ extent of the work done up to 620 see 
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the Taoist miracle- workers as holy men were also 
attracted to these Buddhist ‘ saints.’ 

We can mention only one instance of a definite 
record of charitable work. That was a metliod of 
famine relief, callelfl Seng-chi-sii, or ‘ Cliurch grain ’ 
(Seng-c/ii=Pali Sahghika), which was inaugurated 
by Than-yao, a man of unknown origin, in the 
southern kingdom in 469 ; a certain percentage of 
the crops was stored in monasteries and distributed 
in cases of famine. 

While missionary work was advancing, the 
foundations of doctrinal division, based on the 
schools prevalent in India, began to arise. The 
man who stood foremost in systematic treatises on 
doctrines was Tao-an, mentioned above, who wrote 
commentaries and essays and emphasized the 
vacuity of the phenomenal world. In his time a 
translation of an Abhidharma text (Nanjio, no. 
1273) was produced, and prei^ared for the promul- 
gation of Vasubandliu’s philosophy by Paramartha 
sixty years later. The group of Lu-shan, already 
mentioned, was another sign of sectarian division, 
and these men opened the way for the later growth 
of the meditative Shan-no school and of the x)ietistic 
religion of the Buddha Amitabha. These were, 
however, only precursory movements for real 
sectarian division and dogmatic systematization ; 
a really independent growth of Chinese Buddhism 
and formation of branches date from the latter 
half of the 6th cent., and then we pass from the 
missionary stage. 

The unity of China achieved by 580 and the rise 
of the glorious T'ang dynasty in the beginning of 
the 7th cent, mark a new era of Chinese history, 
political as well as i*eligious ; and we may close 
our survey of the Buddhist missions witli this time. 
It remains to be added that, in the 8th cent., the 
mystic Buddhism, known as the Mantra sect, was 
introduced by two foreign missionaries, Subhakara- 
simha and Amoghavajra. This form of Buddhism 
became influential in Japan after the 9th century. 
Towards the close of the 10th cent, there was 
again an influx of Indian missionaries, but they 
are of no great significance. 

2. In Tibet.— As in the case of China, the early 
history of Buddhism in Tibet is shrouded in 
nebulous legends. The missionaries dispatched by 
Eling A6oka touched the Tibetan borders, probably 
along the western parts of the Himalayas ; hut it 
is more than a hundred years after his time that 
legend tells us of the establishment of a Buddhist 
temple on the Tibetan side of the mountain range, 
This legend and the story of the miraculous descent 
of four caskets containing Buddhist treasures, in 
the 4th cent. A.D., may be taken as indications of 
Tibet’s con tact with Buddhist missions. Dismissing 
these legends, the first date that can he assigned 
with certainty for Buddhism in Tibet is the 7th 
century. The reigning king was Srong-btsan 
Gam-po (t 698), and Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet by his marriage with a Chinese princess and 
also with a N epalese princess. The former marriage 
is confirmed by Chinese histonr ; the name of the 
princess was Wen-ch’eng, and the marriage took 
place in A.i>. 641. She brought with her Buddhist 
statues and books, and probably some priests^ and 
I established ar firm footing for Buddhism m that 
country, which had i^aduajly been coming into 
I contact with the religion thrpu^gh its eastern and 
southern borders, The Nep^ese princess was the 
agent in introducang the occult worship of the 
Buddhico-Hindu goddess TSra, the event which 
determined to a great degree the nature of 
Buddhism destined to prevail in Tibet. 

The legends concerning this introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet and the succeeding events 
throw little light on the nature of the missionary 

Ifibonra nnrlftrtflkan hv t.hft RnrlilhistR ? n rp 
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- told only of the actions taken by the lulers and 
their ministers. Certainly the propaganda pro- 
ceeded among the people by supplying them with 
new objects of worship and new methods of cult, 
but the most important factor^ in determining the 
fate of the new religion was in the hands of the 
rulers. The stimuli given by the Buddhist con- 
sorts of Srong-btsan Gam-po caused him to send 
his able minister Thummi Sambhota to India, 
where he performed a great service for Buddhism 
and for Tibet by inaugurating a Tibetan alphabet 
after the model of the Skr. Devanagari. Transla- 
tion of Buddhist books, partly from Chinese, but 
much more from Sanskrit, was made possible by 
this system of Tibetan letters. A decisive step 
in the work of translating Buddhist books into 
Tibetan was taken more than a century later, 
in the reign of Khri-Srong De-btsan (reigned 740- 
786), who was a successful conqueror of borderlands. 
It was he who invited learned Buddhists from 
India and gave a decided turn to the nature of 
Tibetan Buddhism, because those Indians mostly 
advocated occult mysticism based on the belief in 
the efficacy of dharariiy or mystic formulse, and 
magic practices. Among these agents of mystic 
Buddhism we mention Wo names: Padmasam- 
bhava (or ‘ Lotus Growth,’ with an allusion to the 
lotus as the womb of the cosmos), who introduced 
many writings, and his disciple, Pagur Vairoehana, 
the ‘ Great Translator.’ 

The 9th cent, was a period of confusion in 
Tibet, and the fate of Buddhism passed through 
various vicissitudes in association with the indi- 
nation of the rulers and with their rise and fall. 
From the latter part of the 10 th cent, we see fresh 
streams of N. Indian Buddhists and a firmer 
establishment of mystic Buddhism. Besides the 
translations, many original writings, historical 
and doctrinal, were composed in Tibetan; and 
the missionary stage may thus be closed in this 
period. After all, accessible material concerning 
Buddhist missions in Tibet is scarce, and what is 
known relates only to political support by the 
government, and to translations produced by 
foreigners and Tibetans. 

The 13th cent, was an epoch-making period in 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism, in connexion 
with the conquest of Asia by the Mongol Kublai 
Kh&n. Buddhist missions seem to have been 
active before this time in Mongolia, and the 
Mongol conquerors were partly converted to 
Tibetan Buddhism, though all of them were eclec- 
tics of promiscuous nature. Tibetan Buddhism 
was definitely established as a theocracy by the 
energy and ability of Phagspa, the idly of Kublai 
Khan, . and its influence was extenaed to the 
northern countries and even to China. The defi- 
nitely independent, and totally isolated, growth of 
Tibetan Buddhism is to be dated from the latter 
part of the 14th cent., when the . Mongol dynasty 
in China fell and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
Kha-pa arose. 

3 . In Korea.— -When, in the 4th cent., Buddhism 
was being naturalized in Chinese culture, its pro- 
pagation further eastwards began. At that time 
Korea was divided into three kingdoms and several 
minor States. Of these three Koryb (or KokuryS) 
was situated in the north, and first came into con- 
tact with Buddhism. In 374 two monks, Atao and 
Shuntao, both of whom are said to have been 
.. . foreigners, were invited from N. China to the eapi- 
. - tal of Kory i> (the modem Pien-yang), and in tne 
hd:t ydax two temples ^ were huilt for them, while 
m S^ a ^tain Malananda was welcomed by the 
court of Pfiikciiyfii, which was situated in the 
middle df ;the. cpuii4a;y., , .Historical records tell of 

1 names of ifewe sound 


the construction of temples and of the arrival of 
missionaries, both Indian and Chinese, from China, 
but little information is given of how they worked 
in their propaganda, this fact being partly due to 
the circumstance that these records were compiled 
by the Confucianists of the anti-Buddhist dynasty 
of the 15th century. 

The Buddhist propaganda advanced to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula in the middle 
of the 6 th century. An ascetic, nicknamed the 
‘Black Foreigner,^ preached the Three Jewels in 
the south and is said to have cured a princess of 
the Silla kingdom by means of incense and spells. 
He was followed by some missionaries who came 
to the south and gained hold of the people’s minds. 
The worship of Buddha was received officially by 
the king of Silla in 528, and this monarch and his 
successors were not less zealous in the Buddhist 
cause than the rulers of the north. The construc- 
tion of temples and organization of Buddhist rites 
came into vogue. A king who ruled in 540-576 
became a monk, and his consort became a nun ; 
and the propaganda advanced so far in his reign 
that a Korean priest was appointed archbishop of 
the realm of Silla. 

4 . In Japan.— In nearly a century and a half 
Buddhism had converted the whole of Korea, and 
it was quite natural tiiat the tide of the mission 
should also reach Japan, which had a close com- 
munication with the peninsular States and had 
introduced Chinese learning in the begimaingof the 
5th century. The religion was first advocated by 
the Korean immigrants, and then bysome natives. 
After these preparations, it was presented officially 
by the king of P4ikcby6i to the Japanese court 
as a sign of homage and friendship in 638 (the 
date is usually, but erroneously, ^ven as 562). 
The presents consisted of a gilt statue of Buddha, 
scriptures, banners, and other ritual instruments,^ 
and the message which accompanied these presents 
said : 

‘ This teaching’ (fikai'ma)i3 the most excellent of all teachings. 
It brings infinite and immeasurable fruits to its believers, even 
to the final enlightenment (bodhi). Just as the ChintdmaiSi.i ^ 
jewel is said to give inexhaustible wealth to its possessor, so 
the jewel of this glorious Law never ceases to give response to 
those who seek for it. Moreover, it has come to Korea from 
India, far distant, and the peoples of the countries lying be- 
tween these two are now all adherents of it,* etc. 

These words, accompanied with a fine image and 
works of art, were a marvellous revelation to a 
people who knew only how to invoke spirits sup- 
posed to be little superior to men. The court, on 
the other hand, was divided into two parties, one 
favourable to the new worship, and the other hos- 
tile, the point of their dispute being whether the 
newly-offered deity was more powerful than the 
national deities or not. The hidden motive of the 
difference, however, was the political clan strife, 
intermingled with the difference of progressive and 
conservative policies. . During fifty years of strife 
the fate of the new religion seemed always waver- 
ing. But the presents were followed by an in- 
cessant influx of priests, monks, artisans, and 
physicians, as the rearguards of the religion. It 
was natural that elaborate rites and the practice 
of medicine should be most effectual means in the 
conversion of a rather primitive people like the 
Japanese at that time. Though the reli^on was 
not yet accepted officially by the court, , some 
sovereigns cherished it as their faith, and the Sbga 
family, the head of the progrei^ohiste, became its 
zealous advocates. They built top^ and temples, 
and we hear of a nunnery iounded by the family 
in 584. The fall of the conservative party in 687 
marked a decisive step in the progress or Buddhism, 
and to commemorate .event a temple was built, 

. > Ot W- 4 ii. es't 

: jewel; Aston's translation, 
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for the first time at State expense. The erection 
of these and other Buddhist buildings caused con- 
stant importations of Buddhist statues, utensils, 
etc,, accompanied by missionaries and artisans, 
and these displays of art were associated with 
works of charity. Tliree institutions—an asylum, 
a hospital, and a dispensary— were attached to a 
temple built in 593, and similar institutions were 
founded here and there in the subsequent centuries. 

In the regency of Prince ShStoku, the Constan- 
tine of Japan (reigned 593-622), the new religion 
became the State Church. Not only were mis- 
sionaries and learned monks invited from Korea, 
but direct communication with Chinese Buddhism 
was opened (605), and Japanese monks were sent 
to Chma for study. The number of the Korean 
missionaries who worked in this period was con- 
siderable, and their achievements in preaching 
religion, in teaching science, especially astronomy, 
and in other matters, were a great credit to them ; 
but the new religion found native teachers in 
less than a hundred years after its introduction. 
The prince himself gave lectures on Buddhist 
scriptures and organized various institutions. In 
short, the Buddhist propaganda in this century 
consisted first in the dismay of forms, then in 
works of charity, chiefiy medical practices, and 
lastly in teaching. The mission, however, did 
not extend very far from the capital in Yamato. 
The acceptance of Buddhism was closely connected 
with the diplomatic relations with the Korean 
States and China, on the one side, and with the 
efforts to centralize the government and to unite 
the divided clans by religion, on the other. The 
development of religious institutions and the 
management of State affairs assisted each other. 

After the decisive step of the adoption of the 
Buddhist faith had been once taken, the progress 
of the religion was sure and steady. Its influence 
was propagated gradually from the capital to 
the provinces. Many Korean immigrants, some of j 
whom were usually monks and nuns, were offered 
homes in various provinces, and the number of 
native workers increased, some of whom studied 
in China or Korea. The donations mven not only 
to large monasteries and to clergy of higher ranks, 
but also to the poor and aged monks and nuns, 
show how numerous were the ordained natives and 
immigrants. Besides these Korean and Japanese 
priests, a certain number of Chinese, Indians, and 
other foreigners carried on the Buddhist propa- 
^uda, the most famous of whom were Kanjin, a 
Chinese, and Bodhisena, an Indian. The former 
founded the central institution for ordination and 
monastic discipline, and was appointed archbishop 
(764-763 in Japan).^ He was also an organizer of 
medical practice and founded a botanical garden. 
The Indian was of the Brahman family Bharadvaja. 
He came to Japan in 738 with his Annamese and 
Chinese followers, some of whom were musicians, 
and worked as a bishop till his death in 760, being 
known as the ‘Brahman bishop.’ These mission- 
aries brought many useful arts and things Indian, 
which contributed to the influence of the religion, 
such as music^ instruments, Indian harps, and 
the bas-relief in the Grseco-Bactrian style, preserved 
in the Imperial treasury, dating from the 8th 
centuiy. Among the native workers there were 
some learned men, who laboured mostly in the 
capital as teachers and bishops ; others were prac- 
dcal men who worked in the provinces in bricking 
, rivers, constructing roads, canals, harbours, and 
ponds, opening mountain passages, plahtog 
■ avenues, etc. we do not know how or where 
. : t^ese men learned their arts and crafts, hut their 
. j so wonderful to the people that many 

" ; • stc^ told of them eyen to this 

' .bfi J. Takakusu (in preparation). 


day. The mention of some Ainu monks, whom 
the court favoured with gifts in 680, shows the 
advance of the propaganda to the far north-east. 

The elaborate system of ritual, medical work, 
etc., which had bee® the chief means of the prmDa- 
anda, remained in vogue for a long time. The 
istribution of medical stores and the dispatch of 
combined bands of monks and physicians into the 
provinces are constantly mentioned in tlie 8tli 
century. In addition to these methods, religious 
ceremonies for the welfare of the ruling families 
and for the tranquillity of the country became the 
order of the day in the court as well as in the 
temples, and were patronized by the government 
and by the nobles. These pious deeds were ex- 
tended to the provinces, and scriptures were distri- 
buted wherever there were any priests. The 
founding of provincial cathedrals {kohubun-ji) was 
followed by the founding, near the capital, of the 
central cathedral, which was dedicated to the 
great statue of Lochana Buddha, now Icnovm as 
the Daibutsu in Nara, and was completed in 754. 
These works and dedications converted the whole 
of Japan into a Buddhadom before the close of the 
8th century. There are many remains of these 
works to this day, and Japan owes the sculptures, 
which have never been excelled by later works, to 
the same period. 

It is obvions that the methods of the religious 
mission contributed to the unification of the 
country. Charitable works were regarded in the 
provinces as the boons not only of the Church but 
also of the State j splendid religious buildings were 
held to be signs of the power of the court. It was 
not merely by the mysterious efficacy of the wor- 
ship and ceremonies that the security of the throne 
and the tranquillity of the country were maintained 
and increased ; the Buddhist mission in the pro- 
vinces during these two centuries was at the same 
time a political mission. 

By the 9th cent, the unity and centralization of 
the national government were complete. From 
that time Japanese Buddhism began to stand on 
its own feet, even though the Japanese Buddhists 
were still indebted to their co-rwigionists on the 
continent. The two brightest stars of the Buddhist 
history of Japan, Dengyd (t 822) and K5bo (t 835), 
were once students in China, but these two men 
opened the way for the development of Japan’s 
own Buddhism. Thus the he^ning of the 9th 
cent, may be taken as the end of the Buddhist 
mission in Japan. 

One thing remains to be added, viz. a new influx 
of Chinese influence in the latter half of the 13th 
century. The introduction of the Zen {dhydna) 
Buddhism, which was produced by Bodhidharma 
in China, as mentioned above, necessitated a fresh 
influx of monks and artists, whose great influence 
upon Japanese art, literature, and social life in 
the 14th and 15th centuries must be recognized. 
Tea, fans, kakemono, and similar things, now 
! known in the West as ‘things Japanese/ Japan 
! owes to these communications with Chinese 
Buddhism. 

I Taking a general survey, we see a remwkable 
contrast between the Buddhist missions in China 
and those in Japan. In China works of charity 
seem to have played rather an insignificant part 
and translations of scriptures an important part ; 
the opppsite was the case in Japan ; no Japanese 
translation of thp Buddhist scriptures was made 
till quite recent times. Chinese has remained the 
sacred language of Japanese Buddhism almost 
throughout, though there have been some original 
writings in Japanese. This antithesis is due to 
the different levels of civilization on which China 
and Japan stood at the time of the introduction of 
Buddhism. 
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MISSIONS (Christian, Early and Medisaval). 
—I. From the close of the Apostolic Age to the 
conversion of the Empire (c. A.D. 100-323).— 
Missions were the main external activity of the 
Christian community in the earliest time. Before 
the middle of the 2nd cent. (c. 140) Justin Martyr 
claims for them a very wide field of operations — not 
merely over the Helleno-Koman world, hut beyond. 

‘There exists not a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or 
any other race, by whatsoever title or manners they may be 
marked out, however ignorant of arts or of agriculture, 
whether they dwell under tents or wander in covered waggons, 
among whom prayers are not offered in the name of a crucified 1 
Jesus to the Father of all things * {Dial, 0, Tryph, 117). 

Much to the same effect, but more guardedly, 
Irenaeus tells us (c. 180) that even then many 
barbarous nations held the Christian faith, written 
not with pen and ink, in books or papers, but by 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts {adv, JScer, ill. iv. 
2). Tertullian likewise (c. 200) boasts of the rapid 
spread of the Church : 

‘ We are a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled every 
place belon^g to you . . . your very camp, palace, ... 
forum ... we leave you your temples only. We can count 
your armies ; our number m a single province will be greater * 
37). 

Britons beyond the Roman pale, Sarmatians, 
Germans, and Scythians are among the more 
distant races that he reckons as already touched 
by Christianity (ado, Judms, 7). Origen (c. 230- 
240) declares the gospel not merely to have won 
myriads of converts among * all nations,* but, more 
precisely, to have penetrated into many parts of 
the barbarian world (c. Cds, i. 27, ii. 13) 5 while 
Amobius (c. 304) denies that any nation of the 
barbarians was then without some Christian influ- 
ence (adv, GmUa, i. 16, ii. 5). From Eusebius 
(c. 320-330) we hear of the ex-Stoic Pantoenus of 
Alexandria undertaking a missionary journey to 
India about 180 (HE v. 10) ; here Panteenus is said 
to have found a Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew 
which had been left there by the apostle Bartholo- 
mew. Even if by this ‘India* is understood the 
‘ Lesser * or ‘ Third India* of some early geographers, 
including parts of the S. Arabian shore-lands and 
of Abyssinia, this is a noteworthy journey. Origen I 
again, about 215, was invited to teach the Gospel 
in Arabia, and accepted the invitation (Eus. BE 
vi. 19). From Edessa in N. Mesopotamia, where 
the Church was firmly settled by 150, Christianity 
^as propa^ted in the Persian kingdom, even to 
Bactria, Bishop John, ^of Persia and Great 
India,* attended the Nicene Council in 325. 
Armenia, which may, however, be reckoned as 
usually within the Roman Empire, or at least j 
within its sphere of influence, till the disasters of 
the later 4th cent., was won by the Church, shortly 
before the winning of the Empire, at the end of the 
3rd c^tury. Gregory the Illuminator was the 
leading person of this mission (c. 302), and Armenia 
was the first country in which Christianity was 
ad^ted as the nation^ religion. In the early days 
of Constantine (c. 311) Bishop Hermon of Jerusalem 
sent missionaries (Ephraim and Basil) to ‘ Scythia* 
and to the Crimea, part of which at least may be 
considered Roman. About a.d. 100 St. Clement, 
the fourth bishop of Rome, had been martyred 
at Kherson, representing the modern Sevastopol, 

2. From the conversion of the Empire to the 
rise of IslSm (c. 323-532}. — Important extensions 
of Christianity followed the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

(a) Africa , — ^Among thes|e one is African. The 
Abyssinian Church was founded, or at least Christ- 
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Early and Mediaeval) 

ianity became the religion of the nation, from 
about 330, through the work of missionaries from 
Alexandria. Frumentius, a follower of Athanasius, 
who consecrated him as bishop of Ethiopia, or 
Nearer India, was the leader of this mission. From 
356, again, the Arian emperor Constantins entered 
on a far-reaching scheme of Arian proselytism in 
Abyssinia, Southern and South-Western Arabia, 
and the coast lands of Persia and India, as far 
as the Indus, and perhaps beyond. Even before 
250, perhaps by 200, Christianity had begun to 
spread among the native African tribes, on the 
fringe of the Roman Empire, in modem Tunis and 
Tripoli. In the 6th cent. , in the reign of Justinian, 
and largely through the influence of the empress 
Theodora, Christianity was planted among the 
Nubians (from c. 548). Till the 14th cent, a 
Nubian Church maintained itself, though cut 
short by Muhammadan conquest, when, less for- 
tunate, if not less heroic, than the Abyssinian 
(protected by its highlands, and saved, at a critical 
moment, by Portuguese aid), it succumbed to Islam. 

(6) Asia , — In Asia, beyond the limits of the 
Empire, Christianity, Orthodox or Nestorian, 
went far afield, before the outbreak of Muham- 
madan conquest in the 7th century. Bishop John, 
‘ of Persia and Great India,* as we saw, attended 
the Nicene Council in 325 ; in 334 we hear of a 
bishop of Merv ; the line of the metropolitans of 
‘ Babylon * {i,e, Ktesiphon and Seleukeia [SeXeiJxeia 
^ hv BajSuXtSyt]) likewise began in the 4th cent. ; 
and in the same period the Persian Christians 
suffered fierce persecutions from the government, 
largely at Ma^an instigation. In the 4th cent, 
a Syrian mission went to Malabar. Amobius even 
speaks vaguely of Christianity having been 
preached among the ‘Seres,* or Chinese of the 
interior — ‘China as approached by land*— before 
the conversion of Constantine, but this is un- 
supported and in itself doubtful. 

In the 6th cent. Nestorius and his followers were 
cast out of the Church (431) ; a Nestorian com- 
munion was rapidly organized ; and a wonderful 
missionary energy was shown by this ‘ Protestant- 
ism of the East. * In 498 the N estorian patriarchate 
of Babylon ox Ktesiphon was set up ; this in 762 
followed the ’ Abbftsia khalifs to their new coital 
of Baghdad. About 605 Christianity reached China 
in Nestorian form. In 551 Nestorian monks 
brought the eggs of the mulberry silkworm from 
China to Constantinople. Before 640 Nestorian 
bishops appeared at Bamarqand and Herat, and 
from the same time we have sepulchral evidences 
of Nestorian Christianity as far as the Semir- 
yechensk, or ‘Seven Rivers,* district of the 
Balkhash basin, close to the Russo • Chinese 
frontier of to-day. These funeral monuments 
extend from A.i>. 547 to 1027, hut are mostly 
of the 10th and early 11th centuries; they com- 
memorate clergy, laymen, and women. One re- 
fers to a priest ‘ sent round to visit the churches,* 
perhaps something of a missionary. Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th cent, collected some information 
about Indian Christianity, partly from an Indian 
Christian who bad come to Western Eur^e from 
the ‘Thomas Country* near Madras. Nestorian 
missions had now penetrated to India, and were 
transforming the native Christianity. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes of Alexandria, the author 
of the Christian Topography ^ who in his earlier 
life was probably a Nestorian himself, describes 
the vast extent of an Eastern Christianity, beyond 
the Imperial limits, which must have been largely 
Nestorian, about 650. Churches were then to 
be found, he declares, in CJeylon, Malabar, and 
Socotra, with ‘a bishop and clergy ordainod and 
sent from Persia*; in Boctria and among the 
Huns; iitfk Mesopotamia, Scythia, Hyrcania, and 
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other lands east of the Euxine (see bks. iii. andxi., 
esp. p. 178 f. of B. de Montfaucon’s ed. \€oll. nova 
Fair, et Script, Grcec., Paris, 1706, ii. 113ff.]=P(? 
Ixxxviii. 168 f.)* At no time, perhaps, till the 
Russian colonization of North Asia was Christi- 
anity more strongly supported in Eastern lands 
than at this time. 

(c) E'ltrope. — St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland 
(from c. 430) opened to Christendom a land that 
had never been Roman, and was practically un- 
known to Continental Europe, after Honorius 
withdrew the legions from Britain. The full 
discovery of Ireland was the work of Christian 
missionaries. Within a century of St. Patrick’s 
death the Irish took up a great mission-work of 
their own. From about 550 to 800 the Irish 
Church showed its greatest energy abroad, and per- 
haps reached its highest prosperity at home. Its 
followers preached with remarkable success among 
the English who had oveiTun Eastern Britain. 
They carried the gospel further into Caledonia 
than Agricola had ever carried Roman conquest. 
Some of their pioneers reached the Orkn^s, the 
Faroes, the outermost Hebrides, and even Iceland 
(of the last Irish monks were the first discoverers, 
in 796). 

Despite the fictions with which the early history 
of Scotland is overlaid, it need not be questioned 
that some progress was made by Christian missions 
beyond the Firth of Forth even in the 5th century. 
St. Ninian, the founder of ‘ Candida Casa ’ in 
Galloway, who was apparently working in the 
south-west and centre of modem Scotland about 390- 
430, is ^)eeially associated with these entemrises. 

The Roman mission dispatched by Pope Gregory 
I. to England in 597 was concerned with a country 
lying within the Old Empire, and so outside the 
proper field of this article. It was, however, the 
commencement of a movement which in course of 
time penetrated to non-Roman lands — Scotland, 
Ireland, Central Germany, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms — and played a great part in winning 
tliem to Christianity, or in turning them from 
their native Church to Roman allegiance. 

3. From the rise of Islam to the Crusades (632- 
1096),— The vigour, or at least the extent, of 
Nestorian missions in South Asia in the first age 
of Islam is evident from a letter of bitter complaint 
from the Nestorian patriarch to the bishop or Fars 
(or * Persia’ proper) about 650. It was owing to 
his neglect, the patriai-ch declares, that the people 
of Khorasan had lapsed from the faith, and that 
India, ‘from Fars to Colon’ (Kulam, or Quilon, 
near Cape Comorin), was now being deprived of a 
regular minist^. We find the same patriarch 
writing to the Christians of Socotra and of 9alkh, 
and undertaking to provide a fresh supply of 
bishops for his spiritual subjects of the Upper 
Oxus. His successor, in order to appease an old 
quarrel between the Christians of Bactria and the 
metropolitan of Persia, visited Balkh about 661. 

But the crowning achievements of early Nes- 
torian enterprises were in China, and of 
these we have an account in the famous monu- 
ment of Si-gan Fu. In 635-636 a missionaiy, who 
appears in the Chinese Record as ‘Olopan’ 
(Rabban), entered the ‘Flowery Land,’ and 
reached Si-gan Fu, the capital of the Tang dynasty. 
He had come, we are told, from ‘Great China’ 
(the Roman Empire) ; he was received with favour ; 
his teaching was examined and approved; his 
Scriptures were translated for the Imperial 
library ; and within three years an Imperial edict 
declared Christianity a tolerated religion. With 
the speculative fairness of his race (and of one of 
the greatest of Chinese lulers) T'ait-sung welcomed 
any religion whose spirit was ‘ virtuous, mysterious. 


The radical principle of the new faith, he thought, ‘gave 
birth to perfection and fixed the will.’ It ‘ was exempt from 
verbosity, and considered only good results.’ Therefore it was 
‘useful to man, and should be published under the whole 
extent of the Heavens. . . . And I command the magistrates to 
erect a temple of this rpligion in the Imperial ciiy, aiid twenty- 
one religious men shah be installed therein.’ 

Tait-sung’s successor was no less friendly. 

* He fertilized the truth, and raised luminous temples [Christ- 
ian Churches] in all the provinces,’ till they ‘ filled a hundred 
cities. , . . The households were enriched with marvellous 
Joy.* 

‘Olopan’ himself became a ‘Guardian of the 
Empire,’ and ‘ lord of the Great Law.’ 

Then followed, from about a.d. 683, a time of 
disfavour and oppression. Chinese conservatism 
rallied against the new worship. 

‘The children of Che [Buddhists] resorted to violence, and 
spread their calumnies; low-class men of letters put foi*th 
jests. . . .’ 

But after a time the Nestorian Church in China, 
as in India (and about the same time), revived. 
Fresh missionary enterprise was one cause of this, 
in both fields. 

In A.D. 744 ‘ there was a religious man of Great China named 
Kiho, who travelled for the conversion of men ’ ; on his arrival 
in the Middle Kingdom, illustrious persons united ‘ to restore 
the fallen Law.' In 747 the emperor brought back ‘ the vener- 
able images ’ to the Temple of Felicity, and firmly raised its 
altaiTS ; with his own hand he * wrote a tablet ’ (probably for the 
great church of the capital). His three successors all ‘ honoured 
the luminous multitude.’ One observed Christmas by burning 
incense ; another ‘ instituted nine rules for the propagation of 
the doctrine ’ ; various high officials of the court, a member of 
the council of war, and several governors of provinces ‘ rendered 
perpetual service to the luminous gate.’ The inscription closes 
with words of thankfulness ; never had the mission been more 
prosperous than when ‘ in the year of the Greeks 1092 (a.d. 781), 
in the days of the Father of Fathers, the Patriarch Hanan- 
Yeshuah, this marble tablet was set up with the history of the 
. . . preaching of our fathers before the kings of the Chinese.* 
Hanan-Yeshuah died in 778, but news of his death would 
naturally take a considerable time to travel from Baghdad to 
Si-gan Fu. 

The general truthfulness of this record (the most 
remarkable witness that we possess of Christian 
activity in the Further East before the 13th cent.) 
is supported by what we know of the Chinese 
mission from otner sources. 

Between 714 and 728 the Nestorian patriarch 
appointed the first metropolitan for China ; in 745 
the Chinese emperor decreed the name of ‘ Roman 
temples ’ to the Christian churches of his empire ; 
about 790 the patriarch of Baghdad sent a new 
metropolitan to bi-gan Fu, and after his murder at 
the hands of robbers a successor was dispatched, 
with six other bishops and a party of monks. 

like the Chinese mission, the Indian was revised 
in the middle of the 8th century. About 
party from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusa,' j, 
under orders from the arch-priest at Edessa, arr JSid 
in India, with the merchant Thomas — ; f le 
‘Armenian merchant ’ of Gibbon {Decline an0i}}$U 
of the Roman Empire^ ed. J. B. Bury, Lof , vn, 
1896-1900, V. 150). 

In 774 the Hindu ruler of the Malabar . ’ \ist 
granted a charter, graven on copper, to the C St- 
lans of his dominions. A famous inscription, ds- 
coveredin 1547, on St. Thomas Mount near Madtoks, 
probably of the 8th cent., but perhaps even earlier, 
another charter of 82^ to the Malabar CJhristians, 
the journ^ of Bishop Abrahain about W; from; 
Basra to China, and the Arab references to the 
stren^h of Christianity at this time and down to 
the Far Eastern revolution of .878, may also be 
cited. Finally, the continuance of the lines of 
metropolitans in China, India, and the Merv 
region, and the permission granted them, about 
8 ^, to be absent from the central councils of the 
Nestorian Church (at or near Baghdad, cveiy four 
years), are other fragments of evidence to the 
vigour of Nestorian missions at a time (c. 750-850) 
which perhaps marked fche close of their «i*eatest 
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From the end of the 9tli cent., however, this 
Nestorian expansion began to be seriously checked. 
The Nestorians had been in high favour, not only 
witli the Chinese emperors, but also with the 
Muhammadan khalifs, as guides to the Greek 
treasures of letters, science, and medicine. But, 
as Arabic learning progressed, the Nestorian posi- 
tion became less important and privileged; the 
spread of Islam tended more and more to contract 
the area still left open for Nestorian activity^ in 
many regions ; and in China the old conservatism 
revived. The disorders of 878 and the years 
following produced another Chinese reaction 
against alien importations. The baleful effects of 
civil war were attributed to foreign devilry, and 
in the next century Chinese Christianity much 
declined. Thus a Muslim writer of the later 
10th cent. (c. A.D. 987) reports a conversation in 
Baghdad with a monk who had been sent to 
China seven years before, and had returned in 
despair on finding but one person of his faith 
still extant there. This was probably pessimism. 
Nestorianism, even to the 14th cent., maintained 
a certain position in the Far East ; it was the 
only form of Christianity that the Polos found 
(and in many a city they found it) scattered, how- 
ever thinly, throughout the Chinese Orient; in 
the 11th cent, it had won fresh triumphs in Central 
Asia. About 1007-08 the Khan of the Keraits (one 
of the four main branches of the Mongol Tatars, 
living in the basin of Lake Baikal) was converted 
to Nestorian Christianity. With him doubtless 
went manjr, perhaps the bulk, of his tribe ; and in 
this event is apparently the ultimate source of the 
tradition of * jPrester^’ Presbyter, or Priest, ‘John.* 
In all its earliest forms this tradition is 'not 
African, but Asiatic; it refers to a Christian 
potentate in the 'extremity of the East’ or the 
heart of Asia, supposed to unite in himself royal 
and sacerdotal power and office, to have great 
military and political importance, to rule extensive 
dominions, and to uphold the faith of the Cross, 
though surrounded by unbelievers, and cut off by 
vast distance from the main body of the Church. 
This is the story, as it takes shape in the 12th 
cent., and as it is referred to by the ^eat European 
travellers of the 13th; not till the 14th (from 
c, 1330) do we find it transferred to Africa and 
associated with the ‘Emperor of the Ethiopians’ 
or Negush of Abyssinia. 

In Northern Europe, beyond the limits of the 
Old Empire, the Koman missions advanced rapidly | 
in the 8th cent., after success in England had 
once been achieved, and largely as a result of the 
reflex action of that English mission. The move- 
ment that Gregory had started flowed back upon 
the Continent with new force from the converted i 
island. In Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria the | 
tribes beyond the Rhine were ^adually converted 
by Frankish, Irisli, and English missionaries in 
tne obedience of Rome ; chief among these was 
the church-statesman and martyr St. Boniface or 
Winfrith of Crediton (680-755), who became the 
* apostle of the Germans,’ the first bishop of Mainz 
and primate of Geimany, the reformer of the 
Frankish Church. 

Charles the Great’s very forcible conversion of 
the Old Saxons, between the Ems and the Elbe, 
again advanced the borders of Christendom on the 
North (772-804). The same emperor compelled 
the prince of the Slav Czechs of Moravia to receive 
baptism (801) ; but the real conversion of this 
people, as well as of the neighbouring sister-race of 
lioliemia, was begun by the Byzantines Cyril and 
Methodius of Thessalonica, the ‘ apostles of the 
Slavs,’ from about 863. Cyril had already worked 
with great success among the (Turkish ?) Khazars 
of S. Russia. Like Ulfilas with the Gothic script, 


Cyril and his brother formed a Slav alphabet still 

S revailing in Russia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and in 
loravia down to the 16th century. Greek formed 
the basis of the ‘ Cyrillic ’ letters in most cases ; 
but some were entirely new — either invented by 
the missionaries or adapted from various Oriental 
writings. By the diplomacy of Pope Nicholas i. 
Cyril and Methodius were brought into close rela- 
tions with, and obedience to, Rome, and all theii* 
Central European work Avas turned to the profit of 
the Roman Church. By the end of the 9tli cent, the 
victory of Latin Christianity among most branches 
of the Czechs may be accepted as complete. 

The conquests of Charles the Great brought 
Frankish Christendom into close proximity to the 
Scandinavian peoples and the Slavs of the North 
European plains, and soon after the death of 
Charles the conversion of these races was seriously 
commenced, Anagar or Anskar, the ‘ apostle of the 
North,’ was bom ^out 801, and about 826 left the 
monastery of Corbie for the ‘ Northern mission.’ 
First he Avorked (with his helpers) in Nordalbingia 
(or Holstein) on the Danish border, and in 
SchlesAvig ; obliged to quit this field by a pagan 
reaction, he made his Avay even to Sweden in 829, 
preached before the king, Avon a great measure of 
success, and in 831 Avas consecrated the first arch- 
bishop of Hamburg. He was driven hence by a 
ScandinaAdan invasion about 845 ; but in 848 he 
was appointed to the vacant see of Bremen, with 
which tlie missionary diocese of Hamburg was now 
united. He resumed his work in Denmark (848- 
853), won the favour of the Danish king, converted 
a large part of the people, and again opened his 
campaign in SAveden (c. 853). At nis death in 866 
Danish, Swedish, and perhaps even Norse Christi- 
anity ha'd been securely founded, though complete 
triumph was not reached for more than a centui’y. 

The Bulgarians of the Balkans, settled Avithin 
the limits of the Old Empire, received Christianity 
from Constantinople about 845-866, largely by 
means of the patriarch Photius. This ^in was 
fiercely disputed between Rome and the East, for 
the Bulgarian Czari instracted and probably bap- 
tized by Photius, also turned his inquiring mind to 
Pope Nicholas i., and received from him a further 
supply of Christian teaching and practical advice. 
The struggle over Bulgaria Avas one of the chief 
surface-causes for that schism of Eastern and 
Western Chiistianity which now became decisive, 
and was never really healed again. But the 
Orthodox Church remained in possession of her 
Bulgarian gains — in spite of the appeal of Nicholas 
to listen first to Rome amidst the claims of con- 
flicting teachers, and to cleave to that Church 
‘ which had always been without spot, or Avrinkle, 
or any such thing.’ 

In the 9th cent., after the sack of Iona by the 
Northmen (806), the relics of St. Coiiimba seem to 
have been translated to Dunkeld, which became 
for a time the centre of Scottish CJhristianity— till 
St. Andrews, from about 905, took its place. 

Poland perhaps received its first knowledge of 
Christianity from Bohemia and Moravia. From 
about 967 the court and ruling classes accepted 
the new faith in its Roman foi-m, and before 1000 
the establishment of Latin Christianity Avas com- 

E leted, under the great conqueror Boleslav, who 
rst raised Poland to the position of an importot 
European State. 

The earliest mission among the heathen Prussians 
was probably undertaken by Adalbert (or Voy- 
tyech), second bishop of Prague, who travelled into 
Prussia in 996, and was martyred on the shores 
of the Frisebe Haft* in April 997. Boleslav ‘ the 
Great ’ of Poland, who liad encouraged this mission, 
placed the martyr’s relics at the vourt-ioAvn of 
Gnesen, A^ich now became an Archbishopric. 
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The Hungarians, whose attacks on Germanic 
and Italian Europe were finally ended by the 
defeat on the Lechfeld in 955, at the hands of Otto 
the Great, were rapidly won to the Western Church 
by mission enterpiise. By about 975 considerable 
progress had been made ; the reigning Hungarian 
prince Geisa (972-997) was a nominal, if semi- 
pagan, Christian; but the complete victory of 


983. Stephen was csilled to succeed his father 
Geisa in 997 ; he took the royal title in 1000 ; he 
put down the pagan opposition ; and before his 
death in 1038 he had completed the establishment 
of the Latin Church in his kingdom, liad organized 
that kingdom with remarkable success, and had 
given ifc a first impression of civilization. He 
founded colleges, hospitals, and monasteries for 
Hungarians in Kome, Ravenna, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, and his hospitality to pilgrims was 
so generous that the overland route through the 
Hungaiian plain came to be generally preferred by 
the mass of those travelling from Western Europe 
to Constantinople and Syria, 

Roman Christianity, as introduced by Ansgar, 
won the allegiance of the king, court, and ruling 
classes of Denmark in the days of Harold Blaatand, 
or ‘Blue Tooth,* a century after Ansgar, from 
about 966. Yet even after this there was a pagan 
reaction, accompanied by some persecution (1000- 
04), under Svend, or Swegen, ‘Forkbeard,’ the 
conqueror of England, who vacillated between the 
old heathendom and the new faith, but finally 
embraced the latter, after his triumph in the 
West. Cnut the Great, Svend’s son and successor 
(1014-35), was almost a Danish Clovis, and identi- 
fied his policy with the work of the Christian 
Church in all ways. 

Christianity in Sweden, likewise founded by 
Ansgar, did not become the faith of the court and 
the governing classes till the end of the first 
millennium, under Olaf the ‘ Lap-King ’ (956-1022). 
Pagan reactions still occurred till far oh in the 11th 
cent., a final one on the eve of the First Crusade — 
but the battle was really won by 1020. 

The first faint beginnings of (Latin) Christianity 
in Norway may also be traced back to Ansgar^s 
time. Under Haakon i. (935-961) it began to 
struggle for predominance; the king for a long 
time endeavoured to promote it, but in his later 
years, for political and other reasons, he yielded 
much to the wishes of the pagan party. EEeathen 
and Christian struggled for ascendancy till the 
short and brilliant reign of Olaf Tryggvason (995- 
1000), who forced the gospel on the bulk of his 
subjects with every kind of violence and every art 
of persimsion. The work was completed by Olaf 
the Saint, the godchild and third successor of 
TTOgvason (1015-30). 

From Norway Christianity was carried to the 
Norse colonies of Iceland and Greenland. The 
German priest Thangbrand, a truly militant 
missionary, who killed opponents in single combat, 
was sent to Iceland by Olaf Tryggvason in 997 ; 
in 1000 the new faith was accepted (with some 
important concessions to heathenism) in a National 
Assembly; and at the same time the gospel 
readied Greenland, where it soon won the allegi- 
ance of the colonists. 

Leif Ericson, probably the first discoverer of 
America, was commissioned by Olaf Tryggvason 
in 1000 to proselytize his countrymen, on his 
return from the court of Norway to his home in 
Eric’s Fiord, but the missionary journey was 
interrupted by storms, which drove Leif to 
Vinland (Nova Scotia ?), 

Russia was not really won till the time of 


Vladimir ,the Great 




Vladimir,*^ 986-1015). 


The patriarch Photius, it is true, claims (c. 867) 
that the fierce and barbarous Russians had already 
been converted by the missions of the Eastern 
Church, but even a century later the mass of the 
people were thoroughly heathen. Decisive Christian 
success began with the conversion of Olga, the 
princess-regent of Kieff, and widow of the grand- 
prince Igor, who visited Constantinople in 955, 
and was there baptized into the Greek Church, 
The full triumph of the faith was delayed for a 
generation by the refusal of Olga’s son Svyatoslav 
to abandon his heathenism. The work was finished 
by Vladimir, son and successor of Svyatoslav, and 
the most effective and powerful head of the Russiau 
people that had yet appeared, under whom Russia 
gave premature and deceptive promise of playing 
a first-class part in the world, in the 10th and 
11th centuries. After his capture of the Imperial 
(Byzantine) dependency of Kherson in the Crimea 
(on the site of the later Sevastopol), and his 
marriage with an Imperial princess in 988, he 
accepted the Christianity of the Eastern Church ; 
and his court and the mass of his people followed 
the example of the grand-prince of Kieff. The 
progress of the faith was both rapid and deep ; 
no part of Europe became more intensely attached 
to its Christianity, and no nation perhaps has done 
more to spread the Christian faith, as it has under- 
stood the same. Vladimir died in 1015, but under 
Yaroslav the Law^ver (1019-64), who with his 
father must rank as the chief Russian statesman 
of the earlier and freer age — before the Tatars^ — 
the establishment of the Church was completed. 

4. From the First Crusade to the end of the 
mediaeval time (1096-1453). — Thus, before the close 
of the 11th cent., nearly all Europe had been won 
to Christianity of the Roman or the Greek allegi- 
ance, and the borders of Christendom had been 
extended, to North and East, far beyond the limits 
of the Old Empire— to Greenland and Iceland, to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to the shores of 
the Baltic, the plains of Poland, the Carpathian 
highlands, and the western regions of Modern 
Russia — Kieff, Smolensk, Novgorod. Novgorod 
enterprise, it is probable, had by 1096 carried the 
religion as well as the trade of that great Republic 
into some of the regions and among some of the 
tribes of the furthest North and North-East— in 
the White Sea basin and in the valleys of the 
Dvina and Pechora, 

A little later, in 1121, the bishop of Greenland 
undertook what was probably a missionary journey 
to America — ^he * seeks Vinland ’ — but we hear no 
more of him. 

Christendom, as thus constituted, included some 
pagan enclaves, mainly along the South and East 
of the Baltic, such as the countries of the Lithu- 
anians, the Finns of Finland (and N. Russia), the 
Old Prussians, and the Wends and other Slavs of 
Pomerania and other lands afterwards included 
in Eastern Germany. In the 12th cent, much of 
this land began to be won. The Finns of Finland 
were conquered by the Swedes in a war which had 
something of a crusading character (c, 1157-68), and 
the profession of the Roman Catholic faith was 
^adually enforced. Russian Christianity mean- 
while appears e:^anding in the far North and 
East by its foundation of the St. Michael’s mon- 
astery, on the site of Archangel (in the 12bh cent.), 
and of the important Novgorod colony of Vyatka, 
north of Kazan (1174). Latin Christianity accom- 
panied the early victories of Germanism beyond the 
Elbe in the 19th century. The pagan and anti- 
German reaction which set in about 983 was equally 
injurious to Teutonic Christendom and Empire, 
and much of the new mission ground was lost. 
Polish and German attempts to convert the 
Pomeranians led to small result till well on in the 
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12th cent,, when Otto of Bamberg (in 1124-28) 
became the * apostle ’ of this country. From the 
time when the main German advance beyond the 
Elbe was permanently resumed, about 1130, the 
progress of Christianity was rapM between the Elbe 
and the Oder ; and the extension of the bishoprics 
of Magdeburg, Oldenburg, and Ratzeburg wit- 
nessed to this. German colonization followed 
German conquest, ^d, as the colonists were at 
least nominal Christians, the Church grew steadily 
stronger. 

German Christianity (accompanying German 
colonization) was planted a.s far east as the Dlina 
or Western Dvina (the river of Riga) in the later 
12th cent. ; some Bremen merchants formed a 
settlement on or near the site of Riga about 1158, 
and about 1168 Meinhard, an Augustinian canon 
of Holstein, headed a mission to Livonia. The 
work was difficult, for the Livonians were a faith- 
less race who professed the proper sentiments when 
advantage was to be gained from them, but turned 
upon the mission with mocke^ and insult when 
they no longer needed its help (Meinhard built them 
not only churches, but fortifications). An eclipse 
brought the missionaries into peril— they were 
accused of swallowing the sun. Their danger was 
hardly less when they were justly suspected of a 
more successful cultivation of the land than was 
then usual in Livonia. Baptisms were constantly 
‘washed off’ in the Dvina by lapsed converts. 
Meinhard, consecrated bishop of Livonia in 1170, 
died in 1196, without having achieved much suc- 
cess. His second successor, Albert of Apeldem 
and Riga, had superior fortune, tact, and aoilities. 
He organized a Livonian Crusade (permitted by 
Innocent m. to rank as a fulfilment of the vow 
for the Holy War in Syria) j he enlisted consider- 
able forces of warriors and missionaries ; in 1200 
he founded, or re-founded, the city of Riga as 
a new base for conquest and proselytism, and as 
the seat of the bishopric ; and in 1202 he started 
the Fratres Militim Christij the * Knights ’ or 
* Brethren of Christ,’ or * of the Sword,’ the Schwert- 
tracer or Fort-glaives of German and French his- 
torians, an important element in the Teutonic 
Order and a main source of its dominion on the 
Baltic. Pope Innocent gave the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ 
the statutes of the Templars, Albert’s mission- 
crusade had rapid success, and most of Livonia 
was baptized before the close of 1206. 

A mission in Esthonia was commenced a little 
earlier than this by Bishop Fulk, formerly a monk 
of La Celle ; and Dietrich, Meinhard’s chief lieu- 
tenant in Livonia, became bishop of Esthonia in 
1213. He was killed in 1218, and the next bishop 
transferred the headquarters of the mission (now 
thoroughly German) to Yuryev, Derpt, or Dprpat^ 
in 1224. A Danish mission in Esthonift, at this 
time largely in Danish hands, was organized from 
Reval, which became a bishopric in 1218, Even in 
Lithuania a Roman mission appears to have started 
in the first half of the 13th cent., but its progress 
was slow, and general or definite success was not 
attained till the first Union of Poland and * Litva ’ 
in 1386. 

In 1236-37 the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ united with the 
Teutonic Knights, founded at Acre in 1190, and 
summoned to help in the conquest and conversion 
of Old Prussia in 1226. They had much in com- 
mon— an origin from Bremen, a constitution on the 
model ef the Templars, the patronage of the Vir- 
the protection of the emperors, the ‘ duty of 
fighting for the Cross,’ the championship of the 
German race and German interests against all other. 

This brings us to the Prussian crusade and mis- 
sion. The early unsuccessful attempts at prosely- 
tism in Old Prussia, mainly under Polish patron- 
age, have been noticed. In 1207 the Poles began 


a^in, with better appearance of success. In 1215 
a Prussian bishop was consecrated. But a violent 
heathen reaction soon followed, accompanied by 
massacre, and by the destruction, it is said, of 250 
churches. The supporters of the mission now fell 
back on the idea of a holy war, and in 1218 Pope 
Honorius III. alloAved a Prussian Crusade as a 
substitute for the Syrian. In 1226 the Teutonic 
Order, already despairing of much permanent effect 
in the Levant, though its nominal headquarters 
remained at Acre till 1291, was invited to help, and 
terms were made between the grandmaster, Her- 
mann of Salza, and the Poles, mainly represented 
by duke Conrad of Mazovia. The emperor Fred- 
eric II., the intimate friend and patron of Her- 
mann, gave the fullest support in his power, be- 
stowing on the Order the sovereignty of all such 
territories as they had acquired by gift or should 
win by conquest. A long, bloody, and desperate 
struggle of over fifty years brought about (by 1283) 
the complete submission of the Prussians, the par- 
tial extermination of the race, the enforced conver- 
sion of the remainder, and the German coloniza- 
tion of a great province which was to become one 
of the most Teutonic of lands, and to give name, 
by union with Brandenburg, to the chief German 
State of modern times, the creator and core of the 
present German Empire. 

The opening of intercourse in 1245 between 
Western Europe and the new Mongol masters of 
Asia, through the embassies sent by Pope Inno- 
cent rv. to the Tatar courts, proved to be the be- 
ginnmg of an important and romantic chapter of 
mission history. Among the distant enterprises of 
the Christian uhurch, or the forgotten incidents of 
past intercourse between remote civilizations, there 
are few more interesting than the early Roman 
missions in Further and Central Asia, and in the 
border-lands of Eastern Europe. We have seen 
how, in the earlier Middle Ages, Nestorian mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to China, Turkestan, 
and the Indies. Almost to the close of the crusad- 
ing period, their creed was practically the sole 
representative of the Nazarene faith in Asia, out- 
side the narrow limits of the shrunken Byzantine 
Empire and the crusading principalities. But in 
the 13th cent, the Church of Rome began to be 
heard of in the depths of * Tartary,’ and between 
1245 and 1256 the great overland travellers of the 
first generation, the Friars John de Plano Carpini, 
Willmm de Ruhruquis or Rubrouck, and Andrew 
of Longumeau, appeared in the Mongol courts, on 
the Volga, or in the Baikal or Balkhash basins. 
Yet their work was primarily that of diplomatists, 
of envoys from the pope or the king of France, in 
their capacity as Christian leaders ; the missionary 
was not prominent in their work ; Rubmquis 
alone, of this famous group, seems to hsrve spent 
time or energy in doctrinal discussions or prosely- 
tizing efforts, and even he does not claim in any 
way to have founded a mission church in Asia or 
in Kussia. 

The Polos, again, who represented Roman Chris- 
tendom among the Mongols from 1260 to 1296, and 
gave us our first good account of the Chinese and 
Indian worlds and of so much of Central Asia, 
cannot heoonridered active propagandists. Kul^i 
Khan expressed a desire for official Christij &• 
structors ; but his wish remained tmi^Ued* 
Marco Polo and his relatives wm pfhh^ily m^- 
chants, adventurers, men of the wridw 
sion work can be credited to them. 

But, while the Polos were still in China, the 
founder of the Latin churches both in Cathay and 
in India started on his way. Friar John de iSlonte 
Corvino, a Franciscan like Carpini and Rubruqtds, 
and a man of untiring energy, courage, and pati- 
mice, begdn his life-work in Asia about 1275, and 
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in 1289 was sent by Pope Nicolas iv. with letters to 
the great men of the Tatar empire and of neigh- 
bouring lands— the supreme Khan in Cathay, the 
ilkhan in Persia, the ‘emperor of Ethiopia,’ and 
others. Corvino reached Cathay in 1292 or 1293, 
apparently by the South Asiatic sea-route from 
Ormuz, making a long halt upon the way in the 
Madras region (or *St. Thomas’s countiy’). He 
achieved conspicuous success in the Far East ; he 
was repeatedly reinforced from home ; and his work 
led to the creation of a regular Homan hierarchy, 
with at least two bishoprics, in the * Middle King- 
dom.’ He was even credited, by one tradition, 
with the conversion of a Mongol- Chinese emperor. 
To him is due not only the first planting of Western 
Christianity in China and in the Indies, but the 
earliest noteworthy Christian account of South 
Indian climate, people, manners, and customs, and 
some valuable evidence upon the overland and 
oversea routes which connected the Levant and 
the Far East, as well as upon the association of 
Western traders and Western missionaries in the 
European penetration of Asia. 

Corvino seems to have made his way into Persia 
by much the same route— through SivS-s, Erzerum, 
and Kars— as merchants then took between the 
Gulf of Scanderoon and Tabriz. At Tabriz, how- 
ever, he was joined by a ‘^eat merchant and 
faithful Chiisbian,’ Peter of Lucolongo, and with 
this companion he turned aside from the con- 
tinental main track and made his way south into 
India, with the view of there taking ship for 
Cathay (1291). Some time, however, Avas yet to 
elapse before the friar committed himself to the 
frail barks of the Indian seas — ‘flimsy and un- 
couth, without nails or iron of any sort, sewn 
together with twine like clothes, without cauUcing, 
having but one mast, one sail of matting, and 
some ropes of husk’ (of. Munchmr gelehrta 
Anz&igmt xxii. [18651 175). 

In tne sacred region of St. Thomas’s shrine, near 
Madras, he remained eighteen months, and here 
died his comrade, Nicolas of Pistoia, * on his way 
to the Court of the Lord of all India.’ He was 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas, while Corvino 
transmitted to Europe (22nd Dec. 1292) a quaint 
and memorable sketch of the Deccan and its people 
from his own observation— one of the earliest pic- 
tures of Indian life drawn by a Homan Christian 
or Western European — which seems to have 
awakened the papacy to the possibilities of Hindu 
conversion. Meantime, while F’riar John was 
writing, the Polos were off the Coromandel coast 
— on their return to Europe — and here Messer 
Marco Millione may have met the man who was 
to represent Christendom in the * Middle Kingdom’ 
during the next thirty years, as the Venetian 
merchants had done for the past thirty. 

We next meet wdth Corvino in China itself— at 
the Imperial city. His second letter (of 8th Jan. 
1305} is dated from Peking, or ‘ Cambalec,’and tells 
how for eleven years, from 1293, he had laboured 
in Cathay; how he had struggled against pre- 
judice and calumny ; how brilliant successes had 
followed dismal failures ; and how, in 1304, he had 
at last been joined by a colleague, Friar Arnold of 
Cologne. Probably he landed at the great port of 
‘Zayton,’ or Amoy, in Fo-kien; apparently he 
made his way immediately to Pekmg. In any 
case, he failed to convert the emperor, Timtlr 
Olj&itil, son and successor of Kublai, and a great 
favourer of the Buddhist lamas — ‘nimis inveter- 
atus in idolatria,’ as Corvino puts it. But he was 
not long without a triumph. In his first year at 
Cambafec he won the Nestorian Prince George, ‘of 
the fam^ of the great King Piaster John of 
India,’ (Wadding, Annahs Minorum, vi. 69). 
George died in 1^9, but before his death he found 


time to build a fine church for his new allegiance, 
‘called the Homan Church,’ at a place twenty 
days’ journey from Poking— perhaps at Tatung in 
Shan-si, just east of the great Ho-ang-lio elbow, 
where Friar OdorSb seems also to iix ‘ the capital of 
Prester John ’ {ib. vi. 70). The ‘ Prester John ’ and 
Prince George here referred to are probably of the 
royal house of the Kerait Tatars, of the Baikal 
basin, apparently converted to Nestorian Christi- 
anity in the 11th century (cf. above, p. 707“'). Nor 
was this all. Prince George’s heir was named 
after the missionary; a translation of all the 
Roman service-books was ordered and begun ; 
many Nestorians embraced Corvino’s faith. 

With the death of King George, however, the 
sky was again overcast ; apostasy succeeded con- 
version; there was no more translation of the 
Latin ritual ; and Corvino was left alone to endure 
the slanders of the Nestorians — a community ‘ pro- 
fessing the Christian name, but deviating from the 
Christian faith,’ and now so powerful m Cathay 
that they w'ould tolerate no Christian rivals {ib. 
vi. 69). 

At last the prospect brightened; a leading 
enemy confessed; in 1303 the friar was at last 
permitted to live at court ; in 1304 Brother Arnold 

i oined him; with a little more aid the emperor 
dmself , ‘ Imperator Cham, ’ might be gained . The 
writer was now old and grey, more wuth toil than 
with years, for he was but fifty-eight ; yet he was 
now building a second church in Peking; New 
Testament and Psalms he had just done into the 
‘language most used among the Tatars.’ For 
one thing he still yearned — news of Europe, of the 
Church, of his Order. Twelve years had passed 
in silence ; and now a farrago of incredible blas- 
hemies about the court of Home, the Order of 
t. Francis, and other matters of the Western world 
had been spread abroad by a Lombard surgeon 
newly come to Cathay — ‘ ante duos annos,’ other- 
wise in 1302 or 1303. Brother John, therefore, on 
every account was anxious for fresh help ; but, 
warned by his own troublous sea- voyage, he laid 
down the best route for subsequent travellers — by 
the Crimea, the Volga, and the Steppes. By this 
overland path, travffiing along with the Imperial 
messengers, a man might get through to Peking 
in six months. . 

Corvino’s third letter is also from Peking, and 
was written on Quinquagesima Sunday, 13tn Feb. 
1306. Its tone is hopeful ; its record is one of 
steady progress. In 1305 a new church and ad- 
joining mission buildings had been commenced in 
‘ Cambalec ’ ; the emperor honoured the friar above 
all other ‘ prelates ’ at his court ; and, like Kublai, 
his great ancestor, he desired earnestly to see 
envoys from the see of Rome and the nations of 
Western Chiistendom. With such a soil to work 
upon, the writer joyfully anticipated the harvest 
that might reward the friars who had lately arrived 
in Persia and the Crimea. 

In a postscript Corvino tells of yet another 
triumph. Some time previously, either during his 
stay m India or after his arrival in the Flowery 
Land, an embassy from Ethiopia had waited on him 
with entreaties to come over and help them, to visit 
their country himself, or to send good preachers 
there. Since the days of St. Matthew and his 
disciples, they declared, they had never seen a 
. Christian teacher. It is with Nubian Christianity 
that tradition especially associated St. Matthew ; 
the local Church, though lotig doomed, was hot 
everywhere extinct ; and the earlier 14th cent, saw 
more than one effort of the Homan see to win this 
difficult and dangerous country. 

. Corvino addressed these letters to the Brethren 
of the Franciscan and Dominican missions in Persia 
and the Steppe lands of Southern Russia. His 
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appeal was not unlieeded ; and the authorities of 
the Churchj fired with his own enthusiasm, took 
up the mission that he had begun with something 
of the spirit that he desired. 

New conquests seemed now^to open before the 
Church of Koine. Kriar John was created arch- 
bishop of Cambaleo (with exceptional powers) in 
the spring of 1307, and seven oishops (of whom 
three only persevered) were dispatched to conse- 
crate and help the new primate of Cathay. In 
1308 these three suffragans — Gerard, Peregrine, 
and Andrew — reached China, and carried out the 
consecration of Corvino. Each of them appears 
successively in the history of the mission as bishop 
of ‘Zayton’ in Fo-kien, where a powerful Latin 
mission was gradually established, and where some 
Genoese traders appear to have settled in the early 
years of the 14th century. A Franciscan tradition 
maintained that the emperor Khaishan Kuluk 
(1307-11), third of the Yuen, or Mongol, dynasty 
in China, and grandson of the great Kublai, was 
converted by Monte Corvino ; and it may have 
been the news or legend of this success that led 
Clement V. in 1312 to send three more suftragans 
to the aid of Archbishop John ; in any case, we 
find one of these later bishops, Peter of Florence, 
becoming head of a monastei-y in this harbour- 
town of ‘ Zayton.’ 

The remaining fragments of our knowledge of 
Corvino are soon told. In 1322 he appoints Andrew 
of Perugia, one of his first group of suffragans, to 
the see of ‘Zayton*; in 1326 Andrew, writing 
home, refers to the Archbishop, without naming 
him; and about 1350 the Franciscan chronicler, 
John of Winterthur, makes a confused allusion to 
what is evidently Corvino’s first Peking letter, 
supposed by the annalist to be the work of a name- 
less Franciscan of Lower Germany, possibly the 
very Arnold of Cologne who joined the mission 
in 1304. Lastly, in 1328, we hear of the death 
of that aged missionary who first carried Roman 
Cliristianity as an active faith to India and China, 
who perhaps converted the ‘Emperor of Emperors,’ 
and who was the first and last effective European 
bishop in the Peking of the Middle Ages. 

The best days and brightest hopes of the Chinese 
mission really closed with the life of its founder ; 
but the Church at home showed no consciousness 
of failing energy. A certain Brother Nicolas, ap- 
parently a Franciscan like Corvino, was nominated 
to succeed him, and, with twen^ friars and six 
laymen, set out for Cathay. We are not sure, 
however, that he ever reached the Middle Kingdom. 
All that we do know of his journey is that he 
arrived at Almalig, the modern Kulja, now on the 
Central Asian frontier of China and Russia, that 
he received good treatment there, and that in 
1338 Pope Benedict xii. wrote to the Cbagatai 
Khan (June 13), thanking him for his kindness to 
Nicolas. 

Meanwhile, a little earlier (in 1338), an embassy 
from the Great Khan then reining— Timiir Ukha- 
gatu — had appeared before Benedict Xll. ; and 
with this embassy letters had arrived from certain 
Christian princes of the Alan nation in the Khan’s 
service, begging for a bishop and legate worthy to 
replace Corvino. In reply to these communica- 
tions, four Franciscan envoys and a large company 
of less important representatives carried the papal 
briefs from Avignon, by way of Naples, Constanti- 
nople, Kafifa in the Crimea, and Almalig-Kulja, 
to Peking, which they reached in 1342. After 
four years in China they returned, like the Polos, 
by the southern waterway from Amoy to Ormuz, 
making a lengthy stay in Southern India, and 
finally re-appearing at Avignon in 1353. The his- 
torian of this embassy, Jonn de Marignolli, draws 
a glowing picture of the prosperity of the Roman 


Catholic mission in the Far East; but of the 
mission history after this time we know almost 
nothing. Of one thing we may he certain : the 
Chinese national reaction which broke out in 1308 
set the Ming dynasty upon the throne, and expelled 
the Mongol Yuen, put an end for centuries to 
Western Christianity and to European trade within 
the Middle Kingdom. WJien this calamity befell, 
it is_ said that the friars, fiying across Asia from 
Peking to Sarai and the Yolga, carried with them 
the relics of the Grand Khan converted by 
Corvino. 

In Persian, Mesopotamian, Armenian, and Cau- 
casian lands the religious explorations of tlie 
Western Church began about the middle of the 
13th century. The Dominicans penetrated to 
Tiflis about 1240 ; in 1255 Rubruquis found several 
friar-preachers in Armenian towns, and tells us of 
their travels to Tabriz as well as to Tifiis. Yet it 
was only with the Tatar conquest of Baghdad, and 
with the overthrow of the khalifate, in 1258, that 
Roman Catholic influence assumed real importance 
in Persia. From this time to tlie early years of 
the 14th cent., Latin missions and Latin trade 
played an important part in the empire of the 
Ilknans; several of Hulagu’s successors seem to 
have been ‘ almost persuaded ’ to accept some fonn 
of Nazarene faith; not till about 1304 did they 
definitely end their religious hesitation by embrac- 
ing Islam. Even then, for more than half a cent- 
ury, Rome struggled bravely against the current ; 
though her cause might be declining, she continued 
to maintain the airs of a conqueror— founding 
bishoprics, creating provinces, vaunting the sub- 
mission of hereticm patriarchs. In 1318 we hear 
of the inauguration of a complete Persian hierarchy, 
with a metropolitan at the Ilkhans’ capital of 
Sultaniyah (a little south of the Caspian), whose 
jurisdiction included not merely Persia, but also 
Central Asia, India, and ‘Ethiopia.’ 

Yet after the death of Abu Sa‘id, the last true 
IlkhSn, in 1336, Roman proselytism seems to have 
completely lost touch of the governing classes 
among the Mongols of South-West Asia ; in the 
age of Timhr (1380-1405) the Islamizing of the 
latter was fairly , complete. The Middle, like the 
Farther East, thougn less completely, shut its 
door on Christian enterprise before the age of 
Henry the Navigator. 

The first trace of a Roman Catholic mission in 
India is the visit of Monte Corvino to the Madras 
region in 1291-92, an incident of deep significance 
in the history of mankind, not only as evidencing 
a fresh opening of intercourse between India and 
I Europe, but also as bearing upon the Persian and 
Chinese enterprises of the Roman Church, and as 
: representing the first joint effort of the Franciscan 
and Dominican, Orders, under papal direction, 
upon the remoter heathendom of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. The chief incident in this, chapter, 
of European enterprise is the foundation of a 
Roman mission in the Bombay region and in Mala- 
bar, and the establishment of a Roman bishopric 
near Cape Comorin a generation later (1321-30). 
In the Letters and Marvels of Bishop Jordanus, 
the first and apparently the only occupant of this 
see in the Middle Ages, in the RecmUctions of 
John de Marignolli, in the Travel Record of Friar, 
Odoric, and in the official Annals of the Franciscan 
Order and of the Roman Church, we learii. a little 
about this remarkable undertaking. Its history 
I cannot be traced below the middle of the 14th 
cent. (c. 1349-50); but its leader’s references to 
L.atin intercourse with Nubia and Abyssinia, and 
plans for a European fleet upon the Indian Ocean 
—like his repetition of Indian prophecies of a com- 
ing European domination, and his personal convic- 
tion of the ease with which such domination could 
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be established— are among the curieus things of 
mediesval literature. 

We have seen something of the vigour with 
which the Latin missions and Western commerce 
of this time fought to win and maintain a position 
in China, in India, and in Persia. Durmg the 
same period (e. 1245-1370) the fates of Christianity 
and of Islam were decided in Higher Asia, and 
Latin missionaries and traders fought no less 
keenly, no less vainly, than in Cathay and Persia 
for the victory of their creed and commerce in 
Turkestan, in the Volga basin, and in the Crimea. 
But of the latter enterprises we have a slenderer 
record, and what we know of them is frequently 
incidental to the larger story of Roman Catholic 
proselytism in the Cdestial empire or in Iran, 

Before the great Tatar invasion of Eastern 
Europe, in 1237-43, Dominican missionaries had 
penetrated into the countries lying east of the 
Middle Volga, even if the expeditions of Carpini 
and Rubruquis in 1246-55 had not to any large 
extent the character of proselytizing ventures. It 
was apparently in the early part of the 14th cent., 
and especially under Uzbeg Khan (1321-40), that 
Rome exerted herself most strenuously for the 
winning of the North-Western Mongols, and that 
the mission statibns at Astrakhan on the Lower, 
and at Kazan on the Upper, Volga, at Torki, and 
other places on the west shore of the Caspian, at 
Khiva, near the Lower Oxus, at Samarqand, and 
at Kuija in the Balkhash basin, by the Russo- 
Chinese frontier of to-d^, came into being. Even 
more, perhaps, than in China or India, these Latin 
outposts, from the Caspian to the Kama, from the 
Caucasus to the Altai, represent the exploring 
spirit of the European at this time in its most 
daring form. For where could the enmity of 
nature and men be defied more recklesriy ? Where 
in all the known world could distance, barbarism, 
sterility, and fanaticism present a more formidable 
combination of obstacles? 

Even as late as 1362 we find traces of Roman 
Catholic effort in^ Northern Tartary. But about 
this year the Latin missions in Central Asia may 
be supposed to have ended in a final storm of 
persecution; and before Timfiris death, in 1405, 
European missionary activity had really withered 
away in other Western Mongol lands. 

In Europe the later 14th cent, witnessed the 
conversion of the last considerable people which 
still professed heathenism. The * Litva,^or Lithu- 
anians, whose central region is the Vilna country, 
had become an important power by conquest from 
the Russian nation, now lying, for the most part, 
helpless and crushed beneath the heel of the Mongol 
Tatars. Most of Western Russia had fallen into 
their hands (some valuable districts had become 
Polish), and the Lithuanian dukes aspired to a 
great position in the world. In 1382 the Polish 
throne was left to a woman, the daughter of Lewis 
‘the Great’; and Yagielo (or ‘Jagellon’), the 
‘Litva’ prince, hoped that by marriage with this 
heiress (in spite of her strong distaste for his 
person) he might become one of the chief European 
sovereigns. His hopes were realized ; and a Roman 
Catholic Polish-Lithuanian State Avas thus founded 
by the marriage- and conversion-treaties of 1386. 
This Stete gradually became a Polish empire under 
one faith and one sovereign, with one (terribly 
defective) constitution and administration (1501 ; 
1569). With Vitovt, or Vitold, the last great 
‘Litva’ conqueror, ended the brief hope that 
Lithuanian conversion might after all turn to the 
profit of the Eastern Church. 

Fear ‘Prince VitoTt,’ the Russian annalist laments, ‘had 
mvioualy been a Christian . . . hut he renounce the Ortho- 
^ Wth, and adopted the Polish, and perverted the holy 
aenrioe hateful to God' (Chronicle of Novgorod, 
A.D.159C). * ’ 


In the 14th cent, we also hear of the progress 
of Russian missions, the pioneer or attendant of 
Russian colonization, in the most distant regions 
of North-Eastern Europe. About 1376 the monk 
Stephen, afterwards canonized as the apostle of 
Perm (‘Stephan Permsky’), founded the earliest 
Christian church on the Upper Kama. It was a 
venture of some risk, for a former missionary in 
this country had been flayed by the natives, * while 
they were yet but infants in the faith.’ Before his 
death (in 1396), however, Stephen had confounded 
the heathen priests and sorcerers of the Kama, 
overthrown the idols of the Voipel and the ‘ Golden 
Old Woman,’ stopped the sacrifice of reindeer, 
secured the triumph of Christianity, and founded 
Moscovite influence in a region from which, two 
centuries later, Moscow overthrew the Siberian 
KhSnate. Under Stephen’s successors, Andrew, 
Isaac, and Pitirim (1397-1445), the Russian Churen 
took root in the Pechora country, just as it did on 
the White Sea during the same period, through 
the foundation of the most famous monastery of 
the Far North in the island of Solovki, or Solo- 
vetsky (1429). The Solovetsky monastery began 
with the hermitage of the monk Savvaty, or 
Sawatii, in 1429 ; after this, Zosima, with the 
sanction of Archbishop Jonas of Novgorod, joined 
in founding the conimunity^ which became so cele- 
brated. On the neighbouring mainland Christian 
enterprise appears much earlier : the St. Michael 
monastery, the germ of Archangel city, was estab- 
lished in the 12th cent, by Archbmop Ivan of 
Novgorod. In Lapland, again, religious enter- 
prise accompanied political and commercial. Like 
Stephen in the Kama, and Isaac in the Pechora, 
Iliya of Novgorod and Theodorite of Solovetsky 
appear as apostles of faith and culture to Kola and 
the Lapps. 

The Portuguese, in their great oversea expansion 
of the 15th cent., especially from 1445, under- 
took mission-work with enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and at least considerable temporal success. 
Even from the beginning of his enterprise (c. 1416) 
Prince Henry ‘the Navigator’ did not entirely 
I forget the duty of proselytism, though at first more 
absorbed by the idea of Crusade. His biographers, 
even in his earlier years, emphasize his purpose of 
I ‘extending the Catholic religion,’ of ^ showuig the 
; natives the way of the holy faith,’ of ‘malring 
I increase in the faith of Chnst.’ The new slave- 
i trade was used to help to create a native African 
Church. From 1445 a policy of friendly intercourse 
I with the Negroes of the Sadan and the Moors of 
! the Sahara was adopted, as leading to conversion, 
as well as trade, in place of the raiding and kidnap- 
ping of earlier time. For the prince’s purpose Avas 
‘to make Christians of them.’ Professed mission- 
aries were soon (before 1453} sent out to Negroland. 
But the history of this development, and most of 
the Portuguese success in the mission-field, belong 
to times after the close of the mediseval period. 

LrrBRATUB,E.— Jerome, de Viris Illustribiis (e.g., ch. 86); 
Eusebius, SB (e.g,, v. 10); Socrates. EB (e.g,, i. 19); Sozo- 
men, EB (e.g., ii. 24); John of Ephesus; John Malalas; 
Cosmos, Topographia Christiana (e»g., bks. UL, xi) ; Dicuil, 
de Mensura Orbis Tarrce (e.g., vii. 11-14) ; C. Baronins and 
O. Raymaldus, Annates Bcclesiastioi, Rome, 1646-77 (e.g,, 
856, 1260, 1267, 1274, 1273, 1286, 1338, 1370); Gregoiy Abul- 
farasrins, Eistoria Compendiosa Dynastiarum, ed. E. Pocock, 
Oxford, 1663 (e.g,, 427); J. S. Assemani, Bibl Orientalis, 
Rome, 1719-28 (e.flr., m. i. ISOf., 166-167; iL 77-176, 413-617); 
Carpini and Rnbrugois, ed. M. A. P. d'Avezao, in Recueil de 
Voyages, iv, [1839) (M4m* de la Soe, giqgraphigue de Paris), ed. 
C. R. Beazley in Hakluyt Soc. Publications, London, 1903; 
Corvino and Jordanus, in L. Wadding, Annates Miriorum^, 
Rome, 1781-4^ vi. : Andrew of Perugia, Pascal of Vittoria, 
etc., <6. vii. ; J, de MarignolH, in Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, 
Prague, 1873-82, iii. ; Chronicle of ^Nestor* [KiefF Chronicle] ; 
Chronicle of No^orod ; Chronieon Livonicum Vetoes ; J. L. 
von Mosbeim, Eistoria Tartarorum ecclesiastica, Helmstadt, 
1741; 1. Halberg, Extreme Orient, Gothenburg, 1906; A. 
Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, London, 1904-06 ; 
H. Zimmer, Celtic Church, Eng. tr., do. 1902 ; A Hauck, 
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KiT(^ienge8ch. BeuUehlands, Leipzig, 1886-1905; J. Labonrt, 
Chfistianmfie dans Vempire perse sons la dynastie sa^sanide^ 
Paris, 1904; A. Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern Churches ^ 
London, 1913 ; Beazley, The JDawn of Modem Geography, do. 
1897-1906, i. 205-242, ii. 27&-S81, iii. 160-809 ; J. C. Robertson. 
Hist, of the Christian Churchy do. 1826, esp. i. 214-216, 411-418, 
il 204 f., 254 ff., iii. 30-87, 62-80, 467-180, iv. 73-116, v, 278-288, 
Vi. 356-877, vii. 416 ff., vui. 833 fl. ; G. Milne Rae, The Syrian 
Church in Malabar, Eclinburgh, 1892 ; A. E. Medlycott, India 
and the Apostle Thomas, London, 1906; J. A. Letronne, 
Matiriaux pour Vhist. du Christianisme, Paris, 1833; T. 
Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia, London, 1855 ; Trans, of 
Russian Archceological Society (Oriental section) ; G. Pauthier, 
De UAuthentidU de Vins&nptiom, nestorienne de Si-nganrfou, 
Paris, 1867 ; G. T. Stokes, Irelamd and the Celtic Church^, 
London, 1892 ; N. M. Karamzin, Hist, of Russia, Petrograd, 
1842, vol. V. ; V. O. Kljruchevsky, Lives of the Saints as 
Historical Material, Moscow, 1871. 

C. Raymond Beazley, 

MISSIONS (Christian, Roman Catholic). — 
When Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of mankind, had fulfilled His divine mission 
in the world, had sealed it "svith His death, and 
endorsed it by His resurrection, He empowered 
His apostles, and through them His Church, to 
continue the same in His name and by His author- 
ity. That a^ostolate of salvation was to be 
catholic, or universal in space, doctrine, and time, 
to teach all nations all things at all times 
(Mt 28’®'^). Mindful of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Christ, the Church has always looked upon 
missionary work as an essential and solemn obli- 
gation, and upon its progress as an unfailing gauge 
of her vitality. Since the day of Pentecost, when 
she received her baptism by the Holy Spirit, the 
Church has carried on the apostolate with more or 
less success in the midst of constant persecutions 
from within and from without, and in spite of un- 
favourable political conditions and anti-Christian 
legislation. The missionary character which she 
displayed in apostolic and sub-apostolic times 
equally manifested itself in the Celtic, Germanic, 
and Prankish missionaries, till the Benedictine 
missionaries SS. Gregory, Augustine, Wilfrid, 
Boniface, Ansgar, and Adalbert gave to the mis- 
sionary movement its definite shape. When in 
subsequent ages new countries were discovered 
or opened up, the Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic became important factors in the missions 
among the followers of Islam and the Mongols, in 
Morocco and Egypt, in Syria and Palestine, India 
and China. In 1252 a special missionary congrega- 
tion was formed out of members of the two orders 
known as Societas peregrmantium propter Chris- 
tum. A new impetus to the Roman Catholic apos- 
tolate was given when, in the 14th, 16th, and 16th 
centuries, Spain and Portugal took the lead in 
exploration, congest, and commerce in the East 
and the West. They gave freely of the wealth 
that they had won in their respective colonies to 
found missions, schools, and colleges for thd pro- 
pagation of the faith, and their fieets never set forth 
without having on hoard missionaries— Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, or Jesuits— 
destined for the peaceful conquest of souls. To 
avoid political troubles and to further the cause of 
Christianity, Pope Alexander vt in 1496, by the 
famous line of demarcation, assi^ed the East to 
the Portuguese and the West to the Spaniards, and 
with a remarkable zeal they devoted their protec- 
tion for nearly three centuries to the spreaif of the 
gospel, though this Protectorate had its serious 
disadvantages for a healthy development. Fran- 
ciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus in 1493, 
and they were followed by others to the Antilles 
(1500), Mexico or New Spain (1519), Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In S. America the Franciscans had mis- 
sions in Colombia and Venezuela, in Peru and 
Ecuador. At the request of the king of Spain 
Franciscans went to Chile and Bolivia, to the 
Indians in the Pampas of Argentine and in Gran 


Chaco, and in 1638 they landed in Southern Brazil. 
When in 1664 Narvaez undertook an expedition 
into Florida, five Franciscans went with him, and 
from there they extended their work to New 
Biscaya, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. French Franciscans were the first mission- 
aries in Canada (1615) and Nova Scotia, while in 
Africa they continued their work in Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

The Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius 
Loyola (tl566) in 1534, placed itself from the very 
beginning at the disposal of the Church for mis- 
sionary work. St. Francis Xavier inaugurated 
in 1642 the Roman Catholic apostolate in India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Japan. Under Francis 
Borgia (1565-72) Jesuit missionaries were sent to 
Florida, Mexico, Peru ; under Acquaviva (1681- 
1615) to Canada, Chile, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
and China ; under Vitelleschi (1616-40) to Tibet, 
Tongking, Maranhao, etc. What the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus (1773) meant for the Roman 
Catholic apostolate may be best realized by the 
fact that by one stroke of the pen the Church was 
deprived of 3300 J esuit missionaries alone in that 
year. 

Besides the Franciscans and Jesuits, other mis- 
sionaries belonging to various religions orders were 
engaged in the mission field of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although not to so large an extent. Among 
these may be mentioned the Theatines (1524), 
Capuchins (1528), Bamabites (1533), Oratorians 
(1676), Carmelites (1665), Augustinians (1688), 
Lazarists ( 1624), the missionary seminaries of Rome 
(1608) and of St. Sulpice (1642), and, lastly, La 
Soci6t4 des Missions Etranghres of Paris (1663). 
For the sake of unity and conformity all these 
various missionary organizations were finally 
centralized from Pope (Gregory Xiii. (1672-85) to 
Gregory XV. (1621-23). By the brief of 22nd June 
1622 {InscrutahUi) the latter, with the help of the 
Carmelite Thomas a Jesu and the Capuchin Giro- 
lamo da Narni, instituted the Congregatio de pro- 
paganda fide, or Propaganda, whose sphere of 

i urisdiction has recently been circumscribed by 
?ius X. (29th June 1908). The Congregation con- 
sists of 25 cardinals with a cardinal-prefect, 4 
secretaries, 10 minutanti, and some 50 consultors. 
Their chief work is to establish and circumscribe 
the boundaries of the missionary jurisdictions or 
districts, i.e. mission, prefecture, vicariate, diocese, 
etc., to entrust the particular field to the various 
missionary societies, to appoint the missionary 
superiors, etc. 

Thus from the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
Roman Catholic Church carried on her apostolate 
throughout the world in N. and S. America, in 
Africa and the adj^^cent islands, in Asia, China, 
India, etc. On the other hand, the stimggles and 
the storms which she had to endure in the 18th. 
cent, from the tj^annicaJ absolutism of European 
rulers, from;„the crippling tutelage of the State, 
from a false philosophy, the Encyclopaedists (g.v.), 
and finally from the French Revolution and the 
subsequent suppression of almost all the religious 
orders and missionary societies, brought her apos- 
tolate to a temporary standstill, till it was revived 
between 1820 and 1830. r; 

The 19th and so far the 20th centuries are^witn 
nesses of the unswerving fidelity of the Church to 
the command of Christ and a pl^geof her vitality 
and energy in the mission field. Unsupported by 
emperors and kings as her protectors and promoters, 
nay, hampered in her eftorts by Roman Catholic 
governments and anti-Christian legislation, she 
has carried on the work of reconstruction and 
reorganization, has recovered her ground, and, 
finally, has carried her propaganda ipto every 
comer oi| heathen lands. The ancient orders have 
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taken up their work in the fiekk new missionary 
societies have been founded during tlie course of 
the century, training coiJeges have been established, 
and religious orders of women, formerly almost 
excluded from the missions, are now to be found 
everywhere, about 20,000 taking their share in tlie 
educational, charitable, and industrial work. To 
support the missionaries and the missions materi- 
ally, the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822) and the Society of the Holy Child- 
hood have clone good work, while Popes Gregory 
XVI., Pius IX., Leo XIIL, and Pius X., as well as 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
world, have given their support to promote the 
revival of missionary work anion" the heathen. 

According to H. A. Krose {KatlioliscliQ Missions- 
siatistih, Freiburg, 1908), the total result of mis- 
sionary work on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 19th cent, amounted to 8,321,963 
converts from paganism. This flock is attended by 
12,305 missionary priests, of Avhom 5369 are natives, 
4863 brothers, and 17,284 sisters, with 30,414 
stations, 22,736 churches, 17, 834 schools with791,878 
pupils. When we add the results of the Roman 
Catholic missions since the time of the Reformation, 
we have in the Roman Catholic mission held 
30,000,000 native converts. 

According to Karl ^BiiiKaiholischQrMUsiomatlaSt Leipzig, 
1906) there were : 7933 European and 6887 native priests, 6270 
brothers, 21,820 sisters, 24,624 catechists, 42,968 stations, 28,470 
churches, 7,441,216 native members, 1,617,000 catechumens, 
24,033 schools with 840,974 pupils, etc. The Atlas Hierarchi- 
GU8, by the same author, published at Paderborn in 1913, does 
not give a summary of the apostolate. 

The review of missionary societies and their 
respective missions given on the opposite page will 
help the reader to understand the position of the 
Boman Catholic missions in our own days. 

I. AiSIA.— A s far as missionary work in its 
strictest sense is concerned, Asia may he divided 
into ; (1) India Proper, or the British Empire of 
India with Ceylon, Burma, and Malay Peninsula, 
(2) the Chinese Empire, including Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and Tibet, (3) Indo-China, with Siam 
and Lao^ and (4) the Japanese Empire, with 
Korea. The early history of missions in this con- 
tinent has been outlined in the ‘Early and 
Mediaeval ’ section, above. 

I. British India. — British India and Ceylon, 
with an area of 1,800,000 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of some 300,000,000 souls, is one of the most 
important and probably one of the most difficult 
mission fields of the Roman Catholic Church 
owing to the babel-tongued tribes (120), the many 
non-Christian religions (Hindu, Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, pagan) and Christian denom- 
inations (40), and the prejudices of the highly 
developed caste system. 

In 1498 Vasco de Gama landed in Calicut, the 
capital of Malabar, accompanied by the Trinitarian 
Pedro de Covilham, who in 1500 became the proto- 
martyr of the missions in India. In the same 
year eight secular priests and eight Franciscans 
arrived with Pedro Alvarez Cabral, three of whom 
were put to death by the Muhammadans. Yet, in 
spite of persecution and death, the Franciscans, 
and after 1503 the Dominicans, went forth to 
India as the pioneer missionaiies, to sow the seed 
of Christianity in Cochin (1503) and Goa (1510), 
and gradually extended their work to Bombay, 
Madras, Damflo, Bengal, Agra, C^lon, Mailapur, 
etc,, under Fathers Antonio do Lazal (1530), do 
Porto, and Padrflo. To establish the Church on a 
firm footing Pope Paul iii. erected the bishopric 
of Goa (1534) with Bishop John of Albuquerque as 
its first occupant ; the see was raised to an arch- 
bishopric by Paul IV. (1557) ^^dth three suffragans 
at Cochin J1557), Cran^nore (1600 ; archbishopric 
1605), ana Mailapur (1606). Two Frajaeiscans, 


James of Borbas and Vincent of Lagos, founded 
the college of St. Paul at Goa for the purpose ot 
training a native clergy. 

In 1541 the Jesuits entered the missioii field of 
India and, at the re(?uest of John in. of Portugal, 
St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by Paul of 
Camerino and Francis Mansilhaes, set out to 
inaugurate a new period of missionary labours. 
From Goa he extended the faith to the Fishery 
Coast, Travancore (1544), Cochin, Quilon, and 
Ceylon. His Jesuit successors took up and carried 
on his work : de Nohili among the Brahmans of 
Madura (1605-48), Tan j ore, and Mysore (30-100,000 
converts), Criminalis on the Fishery Coast (90- 

130.000 converts) (1602), de Britto among the 
Maravas (1693), Acquaviva at the court of Akhar 
the Great ; Father Goes penetrated from India into 
China, and Andrada crossed the Himalayas and 
went to Tibet. They were followed by other 
members of the Society such as da Costa, Martinez, 
Laynez, Bouchet, Martin, Calmette, Cceurdoux, 
and Constantine Breschi (1700-40). Franciscans 
in Agra and Delhi, Capuchins in Madras (1642), 
Bamabites and Augustinians (Archbishop Menezes 
of Goa [1594-16103) in Hyderabad and Bengal, 
Theatines and Oratorians (Father Vaz, apostle of 
Ceylon [tl7ll]) shared with them in this new 
harvest of souls in India, whilst, after 1656, the 
Carmelites worked for the return of the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar to Roman Catholic unity. 

With so many missionary labourers in the Indian 
mission field, hopes of a speedy conversion of India 
were entertained, and, no doubt, would have been 
realized to some extent, had Portugal remained 
faithful to the duties and sacred obligations that 
she had promised in connexion with the Padroado 
— the right of patronage — which the Holy See 
from Leo x. to Paul v. (1514-1616) had granted to 
her kings. When, however, the power and the 
influence of Portugal began to decline and the 
Dutch and the English took her field in the East, 
the supply of missionaries became limited, the 
missionaries themselves were put to death or 
expelled, the churches were destroyed, and the 
native Cliristians were cruelly persecuted. The 
Sultan Tippu Sahib of Mysore between 1782 and 
1799 put 100,000 Christians to death, forced 40,000 
into apostasy, and sold 30,000 as slaves to Muham- 
madan dealers. The dispute regarding concessions 
to Hindu usages or Malabar rites, commencing 
with de* Nobill in 1606 and ending in 1744 with the 
bull of Benedict xiv., Omnium sollicitudmum, 
greatly divided the missionaries to the disadvan- 
tage of their work, which suffered a heavy blow 
by the suppression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese dominions in 1755, in the French pos- 
sessions in 1762, and throughout the world in 1773. 
There were at this time 150 Jesuits in Goa, 47 in 
Malabar, and 22 in Pondiclierry. True, their 
places were partly filled by Capuchins, by the 
Missionary Seminary of Pans (1776), and by some 
native priests, who were ordained without a voca- 
tion or an adequate education. Thus the missions 
in India, which in 1700 numbered some 1,500,000 
or even 2,500,000 Roman Catholics, were only 
ruins and wreckage (500,000 or even less) in 1800. 
The archbishopric of Goa, with its three suffragans 
of Cranganore, Cochin, and Mailapur, numlSred 

340.000 members with 400 priests^-and outside the 
Goanese jurisdiction there were four missions — 
Agra, with 6000 converts under the care of 10 
Capuchins, Pondicherry, with 42,000 and 6 priests, 
the Carmelite missions of Malabar, with 88,000 
converts and 5 priests, and Ceylon, with 1 
missionary and 20 native priests for 60,000 
members. All this was due to the anti-Christian 
policy of Pombal and the neglected obligations of 
Portugafis right of the Padroado. The Holy See, 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
AND THEIR FIELDS OF WORK. 


Name. 

^Abbreviation. 

Founded. 

Mission-fields (A. D, *= Archdiocese, D.ss Diocese, Prel.= 
Prelature, V.= Vicariate, P.= Prefecture, M. =s Mission). 

Augustinians (Hemiits) 

„ (Recollects) , 

E.S. Aug. 

1526 

V. North Hu-nan, Oookbown ; P. Amazonas. 

8.S.B” 

1588 

V, Oasanare ; P. Palawan ; M. in Brazil. 

Benedictines .... 

1529 

Prel. Rio Branco; Abbeys of New Nurcia; Seoul; 

V. Dar-es-Salam ; P. Katanga and North Transvaal ; 
M. Drisdale River ; Indiana in U.S.A. 

Capuchins . • • • . 

O.F.M. Cap. 

1628 

D. Candia, Agra, Allahabad, Lahore; A.D. Simla; V. 
Arabia, Caroline-Marianue, Erythrea, Gallas, Somali, 
Goajira, Guam, Seychelles, Sophia; P. Araucania, 
Bettiah, Southern Borneo, CaQueta, Upper SolimOes, 
Miso Calanga, Belgian-Ubanghi, Rajputana, Sumatra ; 
M. Mardin, Syria, Trebizond, Kephalonia,'etc. 

D. Quilon, Verapoly, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia ; 
M. Baghdad. 

Carmelites (Discalced) . . 

0. Carm. 

1662 

Dominicans ..... 

O.Pr. 

1216 

V. Amoy, Canelos y Macas, Curasao, Fo-kien, Central- 
East and Northern Tongking ; P. Shikoku, Urubamba : 
M. Mossul, Trinidad, E. Uuelle. 

Franciscans 

O.F.M. 

1209 

Palestine; V. Aleppo, S. and N. Shan-si, E. and N. 
Shantung, N. and Central Shen-si, S. Hu-nan, S.-W., 
N.-W., and E. Hu-peh, Egypt, Morocco, Zamora; 

P. Rhodes, Tripoli, Ucay^i; PreL Santarem; M. 
Mozambique. 

Jesuits 

S.J. 

1684 

D. Calcutta, Bombay, Gallo, Madura, Mangalore, Poona, 
Trichinopoly, Trincomalee; V. Batavia, Kiang-nan, 
S.-E. Chih-li, Central Madagascar, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica ; P. Alaska, Kwango, 
Zambesi ; M. Albania, Syra, Tinos, Armenia, Adana, 
Syria, Philippines, Australia, U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, 
Japan. 

Lasarists • • . . . 

O.M. 

1625 

D. Ispahan ; V. Aln-ssinia, S., E., and N. Kiang-si, S. 
M^gascar, 0., S.-W., N., EL, and Maritime Chih-li, 

E. and W. Ohe-kiang; M. Mac^onia, Constantinople, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt. 

Marists . . . • . 

Missionary Seminaries— 

S.M. 

1816 

V. Fiji, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Central Oceania, 
Samoa, Solomon Islands. 

Lyons 

MJl. 

1856 

V. Benin, Dahomey, Gold Coast, Nile Delta, Ivory Coast, 
Liberia ; P. E. and W. Nigeria, Eorhoga ; M. N^ro 
Missions U.S.A. 

Mllfln 

S.M. 

1850 

D. Krishnagar, Hyderabad; V. E. Burma, S. and N. 

Mill Hill 

S.M.H. 

1866 

Ho-nan, Hongkong. 

A.D. Madras ; V. Upper Nile ; P. N. Borneo, Kashmir ; 
M. Auckland, Congo, Philippines, Maori, Panj5.b. 

Paris 

M.E.P. 

1668 

A.D. Tokio ; D. Nagasaki, Osaka, H^odate, Pondicherry, 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Malacca ; V. Seoul, 
Taiku, N. and S. Manchuria, S., E., and W. Sze-ch’uen, 
Tibet, Kientchaug, S., W., Upp^er, and Maritime Tong- 
king, E., W., and N. Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, 
Malacca, Laos, S. and N. Burma; P. Kwang-tung, 
Kwangsi, Kwei-chow, Yun-nan. 

Parma . . • • . 

S.P. 


W. Ho-nan. 

Rome . • • . 

S.S. Apostl. Petri 
et Pauli 

1867 

S. Shen-si, Lower California. 

Soheutveld . • . • 

0.i.c.M. 

1865 

V, E., C., and S.-W. Mongolia, N. Kansuh, Upper Congo ; 

P. S. Kansuh, Upper Eassai ; M. Kulja, Phifippines. 

V. S. Shantung, Togo ; P. Kaiser Wilheimsland, 
Niigata; M. Philippines, Mozambique, Dutch India, 
Negro Missions U.S.A., and among Indians in S. 
America. 

Steyl 

S.Y.D. 

1876 

Turin (la Oonsolata) . 

M. Cdnsol. 

1901 

V. Kenia ; P. S. Kaffa. 

Verona . . ... 

Missionary Societies— 

F.S8.a 

1867 

V. Sudan. 

Oongrsgation of the Holy G^st 

, , 1 

0,Sp.S. 

1708 and 1842 

V. Bagamoyo, Kilimanjaro, Zanzibar, N. Madagascar, 
French Upper Congo, Gabun, Ijoango, Seuegambia, 
Ubanghi, Sierra Leone; P. Lower Katanga, Upper 
Cimbebasia, Portuguese Congo, French Guinea, North 
Katanga, Nossi Be, Lower Mger, Senegal, Teffe ; M. 
Bata. Lunda, Cunene, Reunion, Mauritius, Hayti, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, Ubonghi-Chari, 
Landana. 

United in 184a 

Algerian Miss, or White Fathers 

P.B, 

1868 

V. N. and S. Nyanza, Kivu, Unyamyembe, Tanganyika, 
Upper Congo, Nyassa, Bangw'eolo, Sahara ; P. Ghardaia; 
M. Sudan, Algiers, Jerusalem, Eah^dia. 

V. Hawaii, Tahiti, Marquesas ; P. Kaiser Wilheimsland. 

Picpus 

Pallotinians . . , . 

0.SS.C0. 

1800 

P.S.M. 

1835 

V. Cameroons ; M. Kimberley, Australia, Brazil. 

Oblates of Mary Iinmac . 

O.M.I. 

1816 

D. Jaffna; A.D. Colombo; V. Athabasca, Basuto,' 
Keewatin, Mackenzie, Natal, Oranje, S. Transvaal, 
Kimberley ; P. Lower Cimbebasia, Yukon. 

Missionaries of the S. Heart . 

M.S.O. 

1854 

D, Port Victoria ; V. New Pomerania, British New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, Marshal] Islands; P. Dutch New 
Guinea ; M. Philippines, Brazil. 

Salesians of Don Bosco . 

C. Sal. 

1846 

V. Mendez-Gualaquiza, N. Patagonia; P-S. Patagonia. 

Missionaries of Immac. Heart 
of Mary 

C.M.F. 

1849 

V. Fernando Po ; P. Ohoco. 

Company of Mary a Montfort . 

S.M.M. 

1706 

V. Llanos de S, Martin, Shire ; M. Hayti 

. Priests of S. Heart of Jesus . 

S.S3.0. 

1877 

V. Stanley Falls; M. Belgian Congo. 


SalvatoTians (S.D.S. 1^1), P* Assam ; Premonstaratensians (O. Praem. 1120X P. UusHe ; SQrestrines (0. Silv. 1231), D. Kandy ; 
Trappisti Hlssionaries (B.H.M. 1909), Natal ; Trinitarians (O.Ss.Tr. 1198X P. Benadir : Bedemptorists (C.Ss. Redempt. 1732), 
Y. Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Matadi; Passionists (C.P. 1736), Bulgaria; Assomptioniste (A.A. 1845), Missions in the Orient ; 
Satesians of Annecy, D. Naj^jur ; Oblates of St. Francis of -Sales, Great lijjmaqualand, Orange River. 
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recognizing the inadequacy and the unwillingness 
of Portugal, began to provide for the neglected 
field of India* Hitherto only missionaries of 
Portuguese origin had been admitted, and this 
by way of Lisbon and Goa. For years Portu- 
gal left the bishoprics vacant and in 1827 with- 
drew all material subvention. The misery was 
too evident, and Gregory XVI. took matters into 
his own hands without consulting the interests 
of Portugal. India was opened to all Roman 
Catholic missionaries irrespective of nationality 
or religious orders. In 1837 the French Jesuits 
entered Madura, and they were followed by the 
Germans (Bombay and Poona 1854, 1857), the 
Belgians (Calcutta 1859, Galle 1895), and the 
Italians (Mangalore 1878). The Missionaries of 
Paris took up their work in Malacca (1840) and 
Burma (1857), those of Milan in Krishnagar (1855), 
Hyderabad (1863), and E. Burma (1866), the Oblates 
in Jaffna (1847) and Colombo (1883), etc. In 1832 
the Propaganda asked Portugal either to fill the 
vacant sees or to renounce the Padroado. As no 
answer arrived for two years, Gregory xvi. began 
to institute vicars-apostolic in Bengal and Madias 
(1834), in Ceylon and Pondicherry (1836), etc. 
But new trials and difficulties commenced. The 
Portuguese Government protested against sending 
missionaries into India and against the establish- 
ment of new vicariates without the consent and 
the co-operation of the kings of Portugal, and the 
patriarch of Goa placed himself at the head of a 
schism in India — the Goanese schism— which was 
maintained under the patriarchs of Goa, Joseph 
de Silva y Torres and Joseph de Matta. Pius ix. 
tried in 1857 to come to a settlement, but this was 
accomplished only by Leo xill. on 23rd June 1886. 
A million and a half of native Christians were 
again under the allegiance of the Holy See when 
on 1st Sept. 1886 Leo xni, established the hierarchy 
in India— 8 archbishoprics! Goa, Verapoly, Col- 
ombo, Pondicher^, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Bombay, to whion Simla was added in lllO, the 
patriarch of Goa holding the dignity of primate, 
and twenty- five dioceses, etc. For the furthering 
of the mission work Leo XIIL also established a 
papal delegation for India in 1884, which since then 
has been administered by the titular archbishops 
AgHardi (1884-87), Ajuti (1887-92), and Zaleski. 

The first thirty years of the Indian missions 
after the reorganization under Gregory xvi. was a 
period of reconstruction in gathering together and 
strengthening in the faith the remnants of the old 
Roman Catholic congregations. With the decline 
of the Goanese schism and establishment of the hier- 
archy a steady flow of conversions began, and since 
then remarkable progress has been made, more con- 
^icuously among the Tamil races in S. India and 
(jeylon, less so in the Aryan lands of tlie north. In 
1887 the numbers of Roman Catholics in India were : 

India 989,381 'I 

Ceylon 207,692 I 1,224,427 

Three vicariates of Burma . 27,854 j 

According to the Census of 1911 (including Burma) : 

Native Eoman Catholics of the Latin Bite . 1,894,000 

Native Eoman Catholics of the Syrian Eite 413,142 
Eurasian and European Eoman Catholics . 97,144 

Total . . 1,904,286 

Ceylon (native Eoman Catholics) . . 822,168 

Total for India and Ceylon . 2,226,449 

To complete the survey of the Eoman OathoHc missions in 
British Jfadia, we subjoin the general statistics taken from the 
AUas jSierarohicfis (1918) : the hierardhy oonsi^js of 9 arch- 
bishoprics, 22 dioceses, 3 vicariates, and 4 prefectures, ^th 
1268 foreign and 1280 native priests, 688 brothers, 3692 sistera, 
2776 oatecihlsts, 4920 native teachers, 2,216,682 Catholics, 1108 
principal and 7208 secondary stations, 6891 churches, 27 theo- 
logical seminaries with 1121 students of theology, 2843 element- 
ary schools with 163,696 pupils, 619 higher schools with 32,616 
og)hana^€S with 14,706 ^rphans, 48 


2. China. — The revival of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity in China after the close of the 
mediaeval period dates from the time when the 
Jesuit Father Ricci was allowed to settle there 
(1583). Science wa» to pave the way for religion 
and missionaiy work. In 1600 Ricci went to Pe- 
king and with the help of his J esuit brethren started 
missions at Canton, Nanking, and Kian-si, receiv- 
ing converts from the highest to the lowest classes 
of the population, till his death in 1610. The per- 
secution which broke out in 1617 was brought to a 
speedy end the invasion of the Mancliu Tatars, 
In 1628 the J esuit Adam Schall arrived in Peking, 
gained great influence by bis learning, and turned 
it to the advantage of religion. In the meantime 
the Dominicans, who in 1625 had established them- 
selves on the island of Formosa, had also opened 
missions in Fu-kien. One of these Dominican mis- 
sionaries, the native priest Gregory Lopez, or A-Lo, 
laiown as the Chinese Bishop, the first and the 
only Chinaman who has been raised to the epi- 
scopate, rendered the greatest services to the 
Roman Catholic Church in his native land (1654). 

At the request of Bishop Pallu, Clement x. 
divided China, which had hitherto been under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Macao, into two vicari- 
ates and entrusted the northern part to Gregory 
Lopez, consecrated bishop at Canton in 1685. 

About this time the emperor K*ang-hi, a pupil 
of Father Schall, repealed all the edicts against 
the Christians, and the missionaries who had been 
imprisoned were released and resumed their work. 
Like Fathers Ricci and Schall, Father Verbiest, 
another learned Jesuit, who arrived in China in 
1660, became the favourite of the Mandarins, and 
K*ang-lii appointed him president of the faculty of 
mathematics and gave the missionaries permission 
to preach the gospel throughout China. 

Through the influence of v erbiest and his learned 
successors Christianity made grea^rogress within 
a century, and when he died the Roman Catholic 
Church was in a flourishing condition, honoured at 
Court, professed by the highest mandarins^ ^nd 
numbermg about 300,000 members. Since, Hbw- 
ever, the Roman Catholic religion was not officially 
recognized, and the natives were forbidden by law 
^ to embrace the faith, the local mandarins put 
many obstacles in the way and caused many a 
local persecution, till Father Gerbillon, in 1692, 
obtained an edict from the emperor giving full 
liberty to all his subjects to embrace and practise 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

But, whilst the Church was enjoying peace from 
without, she was sadly disturbed from within by 
a controversy about the Chinese rites, i.e. the 
lawfulness of taking part in the Chinese ceremonies 
in honour of Confucius and of using the word Tien 
(' heaven ’) to express the idea of God, and whether 
the prostrations and sacrifices in honour of Con- 
fucius and of the ancestors were merely civil cere- 
monies or connected with idolatry and superstition. 
Instead of preaching the gospel, converting the 
infidels, and applymg their abilities to other 
clamant duties, missionaries of the first class 
wasted their talents, time, and work in useless and 
fruitless discussions, for Jesuits and Dominicans 
were divided in their opinions. Father Ricci, as 
weU as the Chinese bishop, Gregory Lopez, and 
most of the Jesuit missionaries, considered the 
Chinese rites as merely civil ceremonies, while 
the Dominicans strongly objected to this view. 
la 1693, however, the controversy became acute 
^ the action of Bishop Maigrot, vicar-apostolic of 
Fu-kien, who condemned the rites and threatened 
with interdict all the missionaries who refused to 
conform to his command. To settle the dispute, 
a papal legate was sent to China in 1705, who. 
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In 1706 K*ang-hi made all the priests in China 
promise that they would teach nothing contrary 
to the received usages in China, and in the follow- 
ing year issued an edict threatening death to all 
who should preach against the fltes. Alarmed lest 
the Government should be provoked to harsher 
measures, the Jesuits appealed to Rome, asking 
for instructions. ^ A new papal legate arrived in 
China in 1721 with letters to K'ang-hi, assuring 
him that the Holy See would ask nothing more 
than that the Christians should be allowed to pay 
their respects to the dead in a manner not pre- 
judicial to their religion. In spite of this decision 
the controversy continued till 1742, when Benedict 
XIV. condemned the rites and forbade the Christ- 
ians to take part in them. After peace was re- 
stored, Jesuits and Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Augustinians, priests of the Society for Foreign 
Missions of Paris and Lazarists worked hand in 
hand for the evangelization of China. Some shed 
their blood, whue others, such as Gerbillon, 
Bouvet, and Parenin, became the scientific advisers 
to the Court or wrote learned books and treatises 
or published works of piety for their converts. 
The emperor ICang-hi, during his long reign of 
sixty years, treated the Christians with justice, 
revoked all the edicts against them, raised them 
to the highest offices in the empire, and made the 
ministers of the Christian religion to companions, 
friends, and advisers. He died in 1721 without 
embracing Christianity, although he desired to be 
baptized m his last illness. 

After the death of K*ang-hi, a reaction took 
place. His son and successor, Yung-chin (1722- 
35), drove the missionaries from the Court, and 
ordered them to leave the country, with the excep- 
tion of Father Parenin and three of his colleagues. 
A general edict of persecution was issued in 1724, 
the missionaries were seized and banished, and 300 
churches were destroyed or turned into pagan 
temples, while 37 Manchu princes who had become 
Christians, with 300 of their servants, were sent 
into exile (1724). The accession of ffien-lung 
(1736) to the throne of China mitigated for a time 
the severity of the anti-Christian laws, but in 1745 
a new persecution broke out in Fu-kien, where, in 
the following year. Bishop Sanz and four Domini- 
cans were tortured and beheaded, and soon the 
flame spread to other provinces. All the hatred 
was turned against the priests, who were obliged 
to seek refuge in flight. 

Scai’cely had the Church recovered from her 
trials when a new misfortune overtook her. The 
Jesuits, who from 1583 to 1773 had worked in 
China as elsewhere, were suppressed. At the re- 
quest of the Propaganda, the Lazarists took charge 
of the Jesuit missions in China — ie. four lai’ge 
churches in Peking and the missions in 13 out of 
18 provinces — ^in 1783. For many years, however, 
the Lazarists were unable to send a sufficient 
number of missionaries to continue the work of 
the Jesuits ; seven missionaries seem to be all that 
were sent from 1773 to 1793. Finally the French 
Revolution cut off the supply of missionaries from 
France, and for over thirty years the Lazarists 
were unable to send a single priest to China. The 
Roman Catholic Church in China, which in the 
reign of the emperor K'ang-hi is said to have 
numbered 800,000 members, was reduced at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, to 220,000, divided 
among the Lazarists at Peking and Nanking, the 
Franciscans in Shan-si, the Dominicans in Fu-kien, 
the Missionaries of Paris in Sze-cKuen, and the 
Portuguese secular priests at Macao and Canton. 

Yet, in spite of bloodshed and persecution, of 
cruel edicts issued by the emperors, and the anti- 
Christian hatred provincial and local mandarins, 
and notwithstanding anti-foreign policy fostered 


by the literati and carried into effect by members 
of secret societies, the Taiping and Boxers, the 
Roman Catholic Church has made good progress 
during the course of the 19th and specially since 
the beginning^ of the 20th century. The Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, the Jesuits and Augustinians, 
the Lazarists and the Missionaries of Paris who 
had been in the Chinese missions for the last two 
centuries, have strengthened their ranks and ex- 
tended their work, while new missionary societies 
founded in the 19th cent., such as the Scheutveld 
and the Steyl missionaries, and the missionary 
seminaries of Milan, Rome, and Parma, have opened 
up new fields, and all the European missionaries 
engaged in China have strengthened their ranks 
with a large number of native priests. 

True, the opening of the 19th cent, did not 
promise a bright future, for Kia-k‘ing (1795-1820) 
proved to be one of the greatest persecutors, having 
revived the old anti-Christian laws. Bishop Du- 
fresse was beheaded in 1825, Father Clet in 1820, and 
Father Perboyre in 1840. But China was shaken to 
her very foundations when in 1842 Britain declared 
war on her and compelled her to open certain 
ports, while France demanded religions liberty for 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in 1844. The 
Chinese Government acceded, and in 1844-45 two 
edicts were issued by which Christianity received 
legal recognition in the empire, and in 1846 a third 
ordered the restoration to Roman Catholics of all 
the churches which they had lost since the reign 
of the emperor Kang-hi The eighty missionaries 
who at this period were at work in China were 
strengthened in 1841 by the arrival of the first 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who were once 
more entrusted with one of their former fields of 
labour, the vicariate of Kiang-nan. 

Though religious liberty was granted by the 
edicts of 1844, 1845, and 1846, tfiey remained a 
dead letter in many of the provinces in the interior. 
In 1851 the emperor Hien-fdng revoked them, and 
renewed those against the Christians. The murder 
of Father Chapdeiaine (1856) brought matters to 
a crisis. France joined Britain in a war against 
China, and the result was the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858) and the Convention of Peking (I860) ; the 
churches were restored as well as the religious and 
charitable institutions, the missionaries obtained 
free passports throughout the empire, the faithful 
were guaranteed unrestricted exercise of their 
religion, and all the edicts against the Christians 
were abrogated. Yet the Christians were not safe- 
guarded from local persecutions, which broke out 
m Kiang-si, Kwang-tung, Sze-ch'uan, Hu-nan, and 
finally in Tientsin m 1870. After the accession of 
Kwang-su in 1875 the Roman Catholic Church 
enjoyed a long period of peace, and, though the 
empress Tsz’e Hsi was not favourable to Christi- 
anity, yet she did nothing agaiost its progress and 
development. In 1895 ana 1899 the French minister 
in Peking obtained new concessions for the Christ- 
ians, among them the privilege that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries were put on an eguality with 
the Chinese local authorities —a privilege which 
was cancelled a few years later. 

The political plunders of Europe in China, by 
taking Kiaochow (Germany, 1897), Talienwan 
(Russia, 1898), Wei-hai-wei (Britain, 1898), and 
Kwang-chou-wan (France, 1898), resulted in the 
Boxer riots, which brought saddaysforthe missions. 
Bishops, priests, and sisters lost their lives; 
churches, schools, and hospitals were levelled to 
the ground ; and native Christians were slaughtered. 
IPeace was restored only when a strong international 
army entered Peking on 14th Aug. 1900 and ten 
foreign Powers dictated their terms in the Chinese 
Capital on 7th Sept. 1901. A movement towards 
the Bonlan Catholic Church then began, a great 
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number of Cliinese entering the list of the cate- 
chumens, and it has steadily advanced since the 
Boxer rising. The overthrow of the Mauchu 
dynasty in China and the proclamation of a Chinese 
republic have not interfered with missionary work. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, the first president of the new re- 
ublic, promised absolute religious liberty, man- 
arins and governors eulogized the tact of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, and Christian and 
non-Christian sects look up with admiration to the 
spiritual power of the Church whose missionaries 
axe living examples of the poverty, zeal, and hero- 
ism of apostolic times. 

During the flourishing period of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China, from 1583 to 1773, the 
hierarchy was not developed, though the Propa- 
ganda had resolved in 1651 to appoint a patriarch, 
two or three archbishops, and twelve bishops. In 
1677 Gregory xiii. created the diocese of Macao for 
China and Jajjan, which was divided into two, viz. 
Macao and Funay (Japan) in 1587. In 1659 Alex- 
ander VII. erected within the diocese of Macao two 
vicariates for China, and to satisfy Portugal 
Alexander VIII. created the dioceses of Peking and 
Nanking under the jurisdiction of Goa, to which 
were added three vicariates, viz. Shan-si, Pn-kien, 
and Sz6-ch*uan. In 1800 there were in China five 
missionary districts divided between the Franciscans 
(Shan-si), the Dominicans (Fu-kien), the Missionary 
Society of Paris (Sze-ch uan), the Lazarists (Peking, 
Nanking, Hu-nan, Hu-peh, Kiang-si), and the 
secular priests (Macao) with 200,000 members. 
Fifty years later the number had increased to 18 
districts with 330,000 members, in 1890 to 40 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions with 601,000 members; 
in 1905 we find 43 vicariates with 931,000 mem- 
bers, and in 1911-12, 48 vicariates and prefectures 
^vith 1,345,376 members (1913=1,431,000; 1914= 
1,605,107) and 496,912 catechumens. 

Accordiiis to the Atlas JBieraraMints, we find for China and 
her dependencies, Mongolia and Manchuria, the following 
statistics : 49 m^ionary dioceses or vicariates and prefectures, 
1365. European and 7SU native priests, 247 European and SO 
native brothers, 743 European and 14*29 native sisters, 4327 
male and 2752 female catechists, 7191 native teachers, 1,406,650 
native Christians and 613,002 catechumens, 1442 principal and 
18,806 secondary stations, 9214 churches and chapels, 54 theo- 
logfcnl seminaries wth 163S students, 0974 elementary schools 
'.vs: ii 129,320 (;) pupl.'s, L67 higher schools with 4439 (?) boys and 
Oi'.; i ; jirls, 392 Oi']»::anages with 29,198 inmates, 97 hospitals, 
427 '.i-ponsarit:*, ir.i:! *21 printing presses. 

3. Indo-China. — Indo-China, the bridge between 
India and China, the most easterly of the three 
peninsulas of S. Asia, is politically divided into 
tipper and Lower Burma (British), the Malay Pen- 
insula (British and Siamese), Siam (independent^ 
French Indo-China, which consists of Cochin China, 
Annam and Tongking, Cambodia and Laos, cover- 
ing a total area of some 735,000 sq. miles with a 
population of 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 souls. As 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula are — ecclesiasti- 
cally — included in British India, we have to deal 
here only with Frencli Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Siam. 

Tlie area of French Indo-China has been estimated 
at 262,000 or 309,000 sq. miles with a population of 
16,000,000 or 21,000,000 inhabitants. The first 
attempts to preach the gospel in French Indo- 
China were made in the 16th cent, by a French 
Franciscan, Bonfer (1554), and two Portuguese 
Dominicans, Gaspard of the Cross, who penetrated 
into Cambodia, and Sebastian de Cantu; both 
were put to death in Siam in 1569. These were 
followed by Lopez Coi'doso, Sylvester Azevedo, and 
John Madeira, who preached in Siam and Cam- 
bodia, while Louis Fonseca and Diego Advarte 
(martyred in 1600) went to Cochin China in 1596. 
Tliese early missionaries, liowever, had little .suc- 
cess. When the Jesuits engaged in the mi.ssion.s 
of Japan" were expelled in 1614, they m^de their 


way to Indo-China; such were Francis Buzoni, 
Diego Carvalho, and Francis del Pina, who in 1615 
entered Cochin-China and Cambodia in 1617, and 
they were followed by Alexander of Rhodes, the 
pioneer missionary^of Indo-China, in 1624. From 
Cochin-China Father Julian Baldinoti extended the 
work to Tongking in 1626. In a short period of 
time the Church made such rapid progress that, in 
spite of repeated persecutions, the number of Christ- 
ians amounted to 108,000 in 1641, while Father 
Tissanier on his arrival in 1658 found 300,000 con- 
verts under the charge of only 6 Jesuit priests and 
SO lay catechists. To plead the cause of the Church 
in Indo-China and the insufficient number of work- 
ers, Father Rhodes returned to Europe to appeal 
for help. In the meantime persecutions raged 
against the native Christians in 1644, 1645, and 
1647 ; but, on the other hand, a new missionaiy 
society was founded in Paris (Les Missions fitran- 
ghres), whose members were to become the instru- 
ments for a rich harvest in the East. Among the 
first missionaries of the Society of Paris we find 
Fathers Chevreuil, Haingues, Brindeau, Mahot, 
and Yachet. To strengthen the work Pope 
Alexander vil, appointed in 1659 two members— 
the actual founders of Les Missions Etrang^res— 
viz. Francis PaHu and Pierre de la Motte Lambert, 
as vicars-apostolic of Tongking and Cochin China, 
Under their administration parishes were estab- 
lished, schools and seminaries were opened for the 
training of a native clergy, and de la Motte founded 
a congregation of native sisters called * Les Am an- 
tes de la Croix.’ A persecution which broke out 
in 1664, during which the Jesuits were temporarily 
expelled till 1669, greatly reduced the number of 
native Christians, j^artly by martyi*dom, partly by 
apostasy, so that on the arrival of the JSIissionaries 
of Paris there were only 100,000 Christians left, 
but this number was increased to 200,000 in 1681. 
To strengthen the position of the missionaries 
Pallu in 1672 m'ged Colbert, the French minister, 
to establish commercial relations between France 
and Indo-China, and persuaded Louis xiv. to use 
his influence on King Le-hi-tong to allow the free- 
dom of Christian worship. In 1678 the vicariate of 
Tongking was divided into Eastern and Western 
Tongking; the former, since then divided into 
Northern and Central, was entrusted to Spanish 
Dominicans, and the latter to the ‘ Missions Etran- 
gbres ’ of Paris. 

The rapidly growing religious influence exer- 
cised by both bishops and priests led to renewed 
persecutions, which nave scarcely been interrupted 
till our own day. Yet in 1737 we find there 250,000 
Christians, i.e. 120,000 under the care of the Jesuits, 
80,000 under the Missionaries of Paris, 30,000 under 
the Augustiniaris, who in 1676 had entered the 
field, and 20,000 under the Dominicans, This 
number was not only maintained but increased in 
spite of civil wars and uninterrupted persecutions 
during the 18th cent., and notwithstanding the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus and the con- 
sequent decrease of European ra issionaries. In 1 800 
we find the following table of statistics : 

Oocliin Ohiua : 1 vicar-^ostolic, 5 missionary and 15 native 
priests, 50,000 native Ohrlstians (Missionaries of Paris). 

Tongking W. : 1 vicar-apostolic, 6 missionary and 03 native 
pnests, 120,000 native Christians (Missionaries of Paris). 

Tongking E. : 1 vicar-apostolic, 4 missionary and. 41 native 
pnests, 140,000 native Ohristiang (Dominic ans). 

3 bishops, 15 missionaiy and 113 native priests, 310,000 
Christians. 

In the meantime a political movement had taken 
place in Indo-China which at first seemed very 
favourable to the spread of Christianity, but wliie’h 
in reality became the cause of serious hindrances, 
obstacles, and persecutions. During the civil war 
which commenced in 1777, Nguyen-aiih, the ruler 
of Cochin China, implored the help of the European 
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Powers against the rebellious Tai-Shans. Britain, 
Holland, and Portugal willingly oflered their help, 
but Pierre- Joseph Pigneaux de*]34haine, since 1771 
vicar-apostolic of Cochin China, offered to enlist the 
help of France, and NguyenJ?bnh accepted the pro- 
posal. Accompanied by Prince Canh, the king’s 
son, Pigneaux set out for France, and, as plenipot- 
entiary of the Annamese king, signed a convention 
on 28th Nov. 1787, according to which France was 
to assist Nguyen-anh to recover his throne. But 
to his dismay the bishop, on his return to the East, 
found that France had abandoned the project, and, 
therefore, he persuaded 20 officers and 500 men of 
Pondicherry to come to the rescue of the king, 
who defeated his enemies and in 1802 proclaimed 
himself as emperor of Indo-China and Annam 
under the name of Gialong, 

Owing to this success Gialong was favourable to 
Christianity, which made splendid progress through- 
out the Annamese empire. This period of peace 
(1802-20), however, was only a preparation for 
future trials. In 1819 the Christian community 
included 4 bishops, 25 European and 180 native 
priests, 1000 catechists, and 1500 sisters. Gialong 
was succeeded by his son, Minh-mang (1821-41), 
a cruel and profligate tyrant and a bitter enemy 
of Chnstianity and foreigners. He dismissed his 
father’s trusted friends, summoned all the mis- 
sionaries to appear at court, and resolved to obliter- 
ate the very name of Christianity within his realm. 
Though his object was defeated for a time, he 
issued a new edict in Jan. 1833, ordering all Christ- 
ians to renounce their faith, to trample the cruci- 
fix under foot, to raze all churches and religious 
houses to the ground, and to punish all the mis- 
sionaries with the utmost rigour. Hundreds of 
Christians, 20 native and 9 European priests, and 
4 bishops fell as victims to this tyrant—Fathers 
Gagalin (1833), Marchand (1835), Comay (1837), de 
la Motte (1840), Mgr. Borie (1838), and Mgr. Del- 
gado (1838), 84 years old. The persecution abated 
under Minh-mang’s successor, Thieu-tri (1841-47), 
who did not possess the ener^ of his predecessor, 
and was afraid of Britain’s successes in China and 
of a threatened interference of France. Instead of 
being annihilated, the Church’s missionaries and 
converts increased year after year in spite of all the 
edicts and tortures of Minh-mang. In 1840 we 
find : 

Cochin China : 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 10 missionary 
and 27 native priests, 80,000 Koman Catholics. 

Tongking W. : 1 vicar-apostolic, 8 missionary and 78 native 
piicsts, 180,000 Boman Catholics. 

Tongking E. : 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 6 missionary and 
41 native pri ests, 160,000 Roman Catho lics. 

3 bishops, 2 coadjutors, 24 missionaiy and 144 native priests, 
420,000 Roman Catholics. 

To facilitate the work of the missions in the 
Annamese empire, Gregory XVI. in 1844 divided 
Cochin China into two vicariates, Eastern and 
Western, and W. Tongking into Western and 
Southern in 1848, while in 1850 Cambodia and N. 
Cochin China were also raised to vicariates. 

Though King Thieu-tri did not shed the blood of 
the priests, yet they did not escape imprisonment ; 
such were Fathers Gali, Bemeux, Charrier, Miche, 
and Duclos, who ivere set free by Captain Lev5que 
of the Heroine in 1843. This and similar interfer- 
ences by the French in 1847 and 1856 provoked the 
resentment of King Tu-duo (1847-83), whose reign 
of 36 years is one uninterrupted period of persecu- 
tion of the bishops, priests, and Christians. In 
1848 he issued an edict setting a price on the heads 
of the missionaries, and in 1851 he ordered the 
European priests to be cast into the sea and the 
native priests to be cut in two ; Fathers Scliiiffier 
(1851), Bonnard, and Minh (1852) were martyred. 
In 1855 a universal proscription of Christians fol- 
lowed, and in 1857 imshop Felierin, vicar-apostolic 


of N. Cochin China, appealed to Napoleon III. to 
intervene. In August 1858 France and Spain, 
roused by the slaugliter of their countrymen, took 
joint action, and seized Touran (1868) and Saigon 
(1859). The persecution meanwhile raged with 
unabated vigour. Bishops Diaz, Hermosilla, Gar- 
cia, Cuenot, etc.— altogether 5 bishops, 28 Domini- 
cans, 3 Missionaries of Paris, 116 native priests, 
over 100 native sisters, and 5000 Christians — were 
put to death, 100 towns, all centres of Christian 
communities, were razed to the gi*ound, 40,000 
Christians died of ill-treatment, and all the posses- 
sions of the remainder were confiscated. Peace 
was restored in 1862, when Annam ceded to 
France the southern provinces of Cochin China 
and guaranteed freedom of religious worship. 
That peace, however, did not last long; it was 
broken by the interference of the French free- 
booters Dupuis, Dupr6-Garnier, and Philastre, and 
Mgr. Puginier, vicar-apostolic of W. Tongking, 
became involved to the detriment of the missions. 
A new treaty was signed between France and 
Annam on 15th March 1874, which again guar- 
anteed religious freedom and the safety of the 
missionaries, and from 1874 to 1882 the Christians 
enjoyed a period of relative peace, till the An- 
namese mandarins disregarded the treaty and 
compelled France to interfere. Hue was captured 
on 25th Aug. 1883, the Annamese were defeated, 
and on the same day the new treaty was signed, 
and on its ratification, 23rd Feb. 1886, Annam be- 
came a French protectorate. Yet, before this was 
accomplished, the Christians, who were considered 
as friends of France and enemies of Annam, had 
to suffer severely. At the close of the year 1886 
Tongking, Cochm China, and Laos had to mourn 
the loss of 20 European and 30 native priests, and 

50.000 Christians ; E. Cochin-China alone lost 8 
European and 7 native priests, 60 catechists, . 270 
sisters, 24,000 Christians, 17 orphanages, 10 con- 
vents, and 225 chapels, etc. Yet the blood of the 
martyrs has been here as elsewhere the seed of 
Christianity, and surely during the 28 years of 
peace the Boman Catholic Church has made mar- 
vellous progress in Indo-China, and has never been 
in so flourishing a condition as she is to-day. Of 
this the statistics given below are ample proof. 

Siam , — ^The first Homan Catholic missionary 
who entered Siam was the French Franciscan, 
Bonfer, who preached the gospel there from 1550 
to 1654, but without result. He was succeeded by 
two Dominicans, Jerome of the Cross and Sebas- 
tian de Cantn, who converted some 1500 Siamese 
from 1554 to 1669, when they were put to death, 
The Dominicans were replaced by Jesuits in 1606 
and 1624, and in consequence of a persecution the 
field was abandoned till 1662, when Alexander vn. 
made it a vicariate and in 1669 entrusted it to the 
Missionary Society of Paris with Mgr. Laneau as 
its first bishop. The Siamese king, Phra Narai, 
in 1687 rigned the treaty of Louvo with Louis xrv, 
of France, by which the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries obtained permission to preach the gospel 
thi’ougbout Siam. This was done till 1727,, when 
a serious persecution broke out which lasted witli- 
out interruption for the rest of tlm century. After 
the Burmese inroads and wars were over, the 

12.000 Siamese Christians were reduced ta 1000: 
with Bishop Florent and 7 native priests in charge. 
In 1826 and 1830 fresh European missionanes 
arrived, among them Fathers Bouchot, Barbe, 
PaUegoix, and Courvezy. In 1834 Courvezy was 
appointed bishop, and under his administration 
Siam had 6590 Roman Catholics with 11 European 
and 7 native priests. His successor, Bishop Palle- 
goix (1840-62), tiie best Siamese scholar and the 
most successful missionary among the Laos, induced 
Napoleoi^ lil. to renew the French alliance with 
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i King Mongkut of Siana (1856). Thanks to the 
broadmindedness of Mongkut (1851-68) and Chula- 
lon^korn (1868-1910), the Roman Catholic missions 
in Siam enjoyed peace under Pallegoix’s successors, 
Bishops Dupont (1862-72) and Yey (1875-1909). 
In 1875 there were in Siam 11,000 Roman Catholics, 
17 European and 7 native priests, with 30 churches ; 
in 1913 we find 24,000 Roman Catholics, 45 Euro- 
pean and 21 native priests, 35 European and 87 
native sisters, 23 principal and 33 secondary 
stations, 66 churches, 76 elementary schools with 
3740 pupils, and 4 high schools with 858 students 
under Bishop M. J. Perros. 

The missions in Laos, which were commenced 
in 1876 and formally opened in 1883, were sepa- 
rated from Siam as a vicariate in 1899. In 1913 
we find there 32 European and 4 native pnests, 
8 European and 14 native sisters, 12,600 Roman 
Catholics with 23 principal and 66 secondary 
stations, and 64 churches and chapels with 63 ele- 
mentary schools. 

4. Japan. — The existence of the island empire of 
Nippon, or Ji-pen, ‘ the Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
was first revealed to the Western world by the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo (1295-98), under 
the name of Cimpangu, but was not visited by 
Europeans until three centuries later. Famous 
among these was the Portuguese Mendez Pinto, 
who, on 23rd Sept. 1643, landed on Tanegashima 
and became instrumental in the conversion of three 
shipwrecked Japanese, Anjiro and his servants. 
In 1549 St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by the 
Jesuit Cosmo de Torres and by Brother Fernandez, 
set out for Japan and landed at Kagoshima, 
whence he extended his work to Hirado, Hakata, 

I Yamaguchi, Meako, and Bungo, forming every- 
where nuclei of promising Christian centres. 
Before his departure to China in 1551, St. Francis 
had obtained new helpers from Goa, such as 
Fathers Balthasar Gago, Gaspar Berse, Edward 
da Silva, and Peter de Alcavera, who were later 
on joined by Gaspar Coelho, Vilela, Louis Froes, 
Melchior, and Antonio Diaz. For forty years the 
Jesuits remained in sole charge of the nussions in 
Japan, and their work progressed under the pro- 
tection of Nobunaga, then actual ruler of Japan 
i (1573-82). Torres is said to have baptized 30,000 
I converts and built 60 churches from 1649 to 1570. 

: Thirty years after the death of St. Francis, we 
learn from Coelho’s annual report for 1682 that at 
that time ‘the number of all CJhristians in Japan 
amounts to 160,000 with churches great and small 
200 in number.’ Down to the year 1563 there had 
never been more than 9, down to 1577 only 18, and 
to 1582, 72 members of the Society engaged in the 
Japanese mission-field. In 1582 a Japanese em- 
bassy, consisting of four Japanese princes and a 
Japanese Jesuit, went to Rome and were received 
in audience by Gregory xiii. In the meantime 
Nobunaga had. died that same year, and his 
successor, Hideyoshi Taikosama, became a fierce 
persecutor of the Christians, ordering the destruc- 
tion of all the churches and the immediate ex- 
pMsion of all the Roman Catholic priests (1587). 
The return of the Japanese embas^ from Rome in 
1590 and the arrival of Father VaJignani with new 
European Jesuits effected a change, however, and 
the Japanese Christians began to breathe more 
freely. In 1593 the Japanese missions numbered 
56 European Jesuit priests, 11 European scholastics, 
87 Japanese Jesuit brothers, 5 Japanese and 3 
Portuguese novices with 23 residences, and about 
300,000 or even 600,000 members. Pius v. had 
appointed the Jepit Antonio Oviedo bishop of 
Japan with Melchior Carnero as his coadjutor, but 
the latter died at Macao, and his successor, 
Sebastian Morales, who was appointed by Sixtus 
V., came only as far as Mozambique. Bishop 
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Pedro Martinez, also a Jesuit, appointed in 1591 were abolished. In 1876 Japan was divided into 
and consecrated at Goa in 1596, aiTived in Japan two vicariates, and under Leo xiii. two more were 
in the following year. In 1693 four Spanish added in 1888 and 1891, till on 15th June 1891 Leo 
Franciscans— Peter Baptist of San Estevan, Bar- xiii. re-established the Koman Catholic hierarchy, 
tholomew Ruiz, Francis de ParTila, and Gonsalvus Le, the archdiocese of Tokyo with three suffragan 
— arrived in Japan and started work at Meako, sees of Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate, which 
Nagasaki, and Osaka, thus trespassing upon the were placed under the care of the Missionaries of 
privilege granted by Gregory xni. in 1686 to the Paris, to which have since been added the pre- 
Jesuits. The progress of Christianity roused the fectures of Shikoku (1904) and of Niigata (1912) 
Bonzes, who accused the Roman Catholic mission- under the care of the Dominicans and the Mission- 
aries of being only political agents of Spain and aries of Steyl. The number of Roman Catholics, 
Portugal, and Hideyoshi gave the signal for a which in 1870 amounted to 10,000 with 13 priests, 
cruel persecution, during which 6 Franciscans, reached 23,000 in 1880, 44,000 in 1891 with 82 
16 Japanese Tertiaries, 3 Japanese Jesuits, and European and 15 native priests, 63,000 in 1910 
2 servants, known as the ‘26 martyrs of Nagasaki,* with 150 European and 33 native priests, and 
were put to death on 5th Feb. 1597. Instead of 69,755 in 1913. 

destroying Christianity, however, the persecution JTorea.^From 1636 to 1876 Chosen, ‘the Land 
only helped to make it known. Hideyoshi died in of the Morning Calm,* was knowm only under the 
1598, and his successor, Jeyasu Daifusama (1605-15), name of the ‘ Hermit Kingdom of the Far East * on 
left the Church in peace, which was then governed account of the rigorous enforcement of her policy 
by the Jesuit Bishop Luiz Serqueyra. In 1602 the of isolation against all foreigners. Yet Roman 
Jesuits were reinforced by Franciscans, Dominicans, Catholic missionaries made their way and found 
and Augustinians, and by the year 1613 we find in their faithful children in Korea, whose very name 
Japan 130 Jesuits and some 30 priests belonging to became known in Europe as the symbol of persecu- 
the other missionary societies. The actual number tion and martyrdom. When, in 1592-94, Taiko 
of native Christians, however, is doubtful. Be- Sama of Japan sent his soldiers to Korea, the 
tween 1549 and 1698, 600,000, between 1598 and Jesuit Gregorio de Cespedez accompanied the 
1614, 152,000, and between 1614 and. 1630, 25,000 troops as chaplain to the numerous Roman 
adults were baptized, and we are told that the Catholics in the army, and in his spare time 
actual number of native Christians in 1614 instructed the Koreans also, baptizing, on his 
amounted to 1,800,000. But the peace and pro- return to Japan in 1593, some 300 Korean prisoners 
sperity were the prelude to one of the most terrible of war. Nothing, however, is known of the fate 
persecutions begun by Jeyasu for some unknown of his converts in Korea, as in the beginning of the 
reason. In 1614 Bishop Serqueyra died and was 17th cent, all traces of Christianity had disappeared 
succeeded by the Franciscan martyr, Bishop Louis from the land. In 1783 Seng-hun-i, one of the 
Sotelo, who was burned alive in 1624. In order to Korean literati^ joined the annual embassy to 
weaken the Christians the Shogun arrested 117 Peking and interviewed there Alexander de Govea, 
Jesuits and 27 other missionaries, together with the Franciscan bishop, who baptized hini by the 
the Roman Catholic leaders, and transported them name of Peter. On his return he was joined by 
to the Philippines (1614) ; but many of them two friends, Pieki and Il-sini, who became the 
returned. pioneers of Clirisbianity in Korea. From^ 1784 to 

Jeyasu died in 1615 and was succeeded by 1794 they received some 4000 neophytes into the 
Hidetada, who renewed the edicts of his father, Church, who were persecuted by the Bonzes from 
and from 1617 to 1640 the persecution went on 1785 to 1791. An attempt made by de Remedies 
without interruption. The ‘Great Martyrdom* in 1791 to penetrate into Korea failed. In 1794 
took place at Nagasaki on 2nd Sept. 1622, when Father Jacob Tsiu {alias Padre Jay me Vellozo), 
10 Jesuits, 6 Dominicans, 4 Franciscans, and 32 a Chinese priest, succeeded in entering, and for 
Japanese nobles were put to death. Jemitsu, the six years continued the apostolate, during which 
following Shogun, is said to have killed about time he baptized 6000 converts and thus increased 

20.000 every year from 1623. Over 200 of the the flock from 4000 to 10,000 souls. In 1801 new 
missionaries, some 800 native catechists, and edicts were published against the ‘ new religion * ; 

200.000 (Christians sufiiered actual martyrdom, among the martyrs were Peter Seng-hun-i, Father 

From the year 1638 Christianity appeared to be Tsiu, and 300 of his flock. For thirty years the 
extinct in Japan ; though sporadic efforts were Christians in Korea remained without a pastor in 
made by Jesuits in 1642 and later, all these failed, spite of repeated requests both to Peking and to 
Father John Sidotti was the last Roman Catholic Rome, owing to persecutions in China. In 1827 
priest who entered Japan (1708), and he was put the mission field of Korea was entrusted to the 
to death on 16th Dec. 1715. Soci4t6 des Missions Etrangferes of Paris, and on 

The blood of so many mart 3 rrs, however, was 9th Sept. 1831 Korea was made a vicariate with 
not destined to be shed in vain. When in 1832 Bruguiere as^ its first bishop, Fathers Chastan and 
Gregory xvi. erected the vicariate of Korea, Maubant being his only assistants. The bishop 
Japan was included. In 1844 Father Forcade and died in the sight of Korea, while Fathers Maubant 
Ko, a catechist, landed on Liu-Kiu Island, and and Chastan reached Seoul in 1836 and 1837 re- 
they were joined by Father Leturdu in 1846. In spectively. At the end of the year the ^®wly- 
the same year the vicariate of Japan was erected appointed bishop, Imbert, anived and^ found the 
with Father Forcade as vicar-apostolic. But flock reduced from 10,000 to 6000, wMcli was m- 
Japan was still a forbidden land tfll, in 1863, the creased to 9000^ two years later, when the bishop 
United States broke down the harriers hy a treaty, and the two priests were put to death (18^). ^ In 
which was followed by others with Great Britain, 1845 Bishop Ferrdol, accompanied by Fathers 
Russia, etc., and Father Petit jean was able to Daveluy and Kim, the first native Kox^n 
build a Roman Catholic church at Nagasaki, took over the field, but the latter di^ the d^th 
which, on 17th March 1866, became instrumental in of a martyr in the following y^. _ From 1846 to 
finding that there were in Japan still 26 Christian 1866 the Church in Korea enjoyed comparative 
villages with several thousand Christians who for peace, durii^ which numerous converts were m^e 
200 years had kept the faith. In 1866 Petit jean both under Ferr4ol and upder his sn^^essor, Bishop 
was appointed vicar-apostolic. Though some minor Bemeux— from 11,600 to 25,000. This the 
persecutions broke out, the Church inade progress, most flouTKhing period m the annals oi the Cnureu 
andin 1873theTaws aind edicts agah^.Chnst&u in Korea, ijyhieh then possessed 2 bishops (Berneux 
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and Daveluy) and 10 priests. In 1866 the persecu- 
tion raged again, and during it the 2 bishops with 
7 priests were put to death and 3 priests had to 
leave the country. In 1867 attempts were made to 
reopen the mission, but failed. In 1869 Ridel was 
appointed bishop, but was not able to enter Korea 
until 1874, was expelled in 1877, and died in 1884, 
The treaties of Korea with Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, and Austria again opened 
the gates of the Hermit Kingdom. Bishopjfelanc 
found on his arrival in 1883 only 13,000 Roman 
Catholics out of 25,000 in 1866, hut the flock 
numbered 16,690 at his death in 1890. During the 
long reign of Bishop Mutel (since 1890) the missions 
in Korea, which was declared an independent 
kingdom in 1895, a Japanese protectorate in 1905, 
and a Japanese general residency in 1910, have 
enjoyed freedom. In 1897 we find 32 European 
and 3 native priests with 32,217 members in 497 
stations, in 1909, 46 European and 10 native priests 
with 68,016 members. At the request of Bishop 
Mutel, Korea was divided in 1910 into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taiku, and numbered, in 
1913, 58 European and 17 native priests with 59 
principal and 978 ont-stations, and 150 churches 
with 80,500 members. 

II. Africa. — ^There is hardly a more Morions 
chapter to he found in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church than that of Africa. After the 
decay of early Christianity there, except for a few 
sadly corrupted remnants surviving in Kahylia, 
and among the Copts and the Abyssinians, Africa 
remained for many centuries a closed continent to 
Christianity, though the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady 
of Mercy tried their best in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centui-ies to alleviate the lot of Christian 
captives and to instil the lessons of Christianity 
into the hearts of the Muhammadans of Morocco, 
Tunis, and the Barhary States. When in the 15th 
cent, the Portuguese, under the leadership of Henry 
the Navigator, son of King John i. of Portugal, 
began their discoveries and expeditions along the 
west coast of Africa, passed Cape Bojador (1433), 
reached the Rio de Onro (1442), and doubled Cape 
Verde (1444), they unfurled the banner of the Cross. 
In 1471 they crossed the equator, Diego Cam dis- 
covered the Congo ( 1484), Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope (1487), while Vasco da Gama 
came as far as Mozambique, Malindi, and Mom- 
basa (1497). Pope Alexander vi. in 1494 assigned 
to Spain all the lands discovered and still to he 
discovered 370 miles west of Cape Verde Islands, 
and to Portugal all the land to the east, with the 
one obligation to further the propagation of Christ- 
ianity and to support mission work in the east 
and west. Dominicans and Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, 
supported by secular priests, vied with one another 
in carrying into effect the command of Christ ‘ to 
teach all nations.’ Bishoprics were founded on 
the adjacent islands of the Dark Continent, viz. 
Las Palmas in the Canary Islands, Funchal in 
Madeira (1614), Sao Thiago do Cabo Verde (1632), 
Sao Thom6 (1534), etc. King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal took a special interest in the evangelization 
of the Congo, and from 1505 to 1512 sent annually 
some missionaries of different religious orders 
(Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustmians), who, 
supported by the native Ring Alphonsus, made 
good progress. The bishop of St. Tnomas (Gulf of 
Guinea), to whose jurisdiction the Congo belonged, 
adopted the title of bishop of the Congo, transferrea 
his see to San Salvador, and erected a chapter con- 
sisting of 28 canons. As the missionaries already ; 
engaged in the Congo did not snfiice for the grow- 
ing demands, St. Ignatius, at the request of the j 
king^ of Portugal, sent some Jesuits— among them I 


Fathers Vaz, Ribera, Diaz, Soveral, Noguera, 
Gomez, etc. — who founded a college at San Salva- 
dor. From 1654 to 1592, 8 bishops occupied the see 
of San Salvador, and, when in 1592 the bishopric 
of Angola was unfted with that of the Congo, the 
see of San Salvador was transferred to St. Paul 
de Loanda. With the growth and expansion 
of Portuguese power in the E. and W. Indies, 
however, Portugal neglected to supply the Congo 
with a sufiBeient number of missionaries, so that 
in 1687 we find only 12 priests for thousands 
of Christian villages. King Alvaro li, therefore 
applied to Rome for help in 1608 ; but it was only 
in 1640 that 6 Italian Capuchins under Francis of 
Pamplona were sent, and these were strengthened 
between 1648 and 1683 by Italians and Portuguese, 
such as Dionysius Mareschi, Bonaventure Carriglio, 
Joseph of Antiquera, Jerome of Puebla, Francis of 
Monteleone, and Anthony Zuchelli, as well as by 
Carmelites who arrived in the Congo in 1659. It 
seems that these earlier missionaries extended their 
work as far as Stanley Pool and to the valley of 
the Kassai. Carmelit^, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
secular priests also started missionary work in 
Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Benin, 
AngSa, and Upper and Lower Guinea. Among 
these pioneers we may mention the Jesuits Bar- 
reiva (t 1612), Fernandez, Barros, Almeida, Netto, 
and Alvarez, and the Capuchins Bemardine Renard 
and Angelus of Valencia. On the east coast mis- 
sionary work was commenced soon after its dis- 
covery — in Mozambique by the Jesuits Sylveira 
(martyred llth Aug. 1661), Acosta, and Fer- 
nandez ; at Sofala by the Dominicans (1586) John 
dos Santos, John de Pietate, and Nicholas de 
Rosario ; in Madagascar by the Lazarists (1648) 
Nacquart de Champmartin, Gondren, and Bour- 
daise (1657). In Egypt the Franciscans continued 
their wort among the Copts, and the Jesuits 
among the Ethiopians (Bermudez, John Nufiez, 
Andrew Oviedo, Melchior Carneiro, etc.). 

The various wars waged between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, the slave-trade which was en- 
couraged by the Christian European Powers, the 
civil feuds among the natives, the more promising 
colonies in the east and in the west, and the de- 
crease of Portuguese power in Africa soon made 
the Portugese forget their solemn obligation, and, 
instead of furthering the welfare of Cmistian civi- 
lization, they only became a standing obstacle to 
the work oi evangelization, since they would not 
allow any missionaries but Portuguese in their 
colonies. Unable— or, rather, unwiUing — to support 
the missionary work, the flourishing churches on 
the west and east coasts of Africa became weaker 
and weaker, and social, political, and religious 
disturbances, such as the sectarian policy of 
Pombal, the anti-Roman Catholic attitude of 
Holland and England, and, finally, the French 
Revolution, brou^t every missionary enterprise 
in Africa to a standstill. According to Louvet 
{Zes Missions eatlwliques au si^cle), the 

total number of Roman Catholics of continental 
AMoa at the begizming of the 19th cent., including 
Uniate Copts and Abyssinians, amounted to 47,000. 

With the formation of the Society for the Ihro- 
pagation of the Faith in 18^ we pi^ceive the first 
siras of a change for the better. The conquest of 
Algiers by France in 1830, which broke down the 
ramparts of Muhammadan fanaticism, and the re- 
opening of the missions among the Copts in Egypt 
and their kindred in Abyssinia by de Jacobis in 
1839 were the preludes to the Christian awakening 
of the Dark Continent. The son of a J ewish Rabbi 
was destined to take up anew the Roman Catholic 
missions in Africa and to inaugurate the magnifi- 
cent apostolic movement, for Libermann became 
the founder of the Missionary Society of the Holy 
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Heart of Mary and the Holy Ghost, usually called 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose members 
(since 1843) have devoted themselves to the evangel- 
ization of the Negroes in Seneganibia and Gabun 
(1844), Sierra Leone (1864), thei Portuguese Congo 
(1873), French Guinea (1878), Cimbebasia (1879), 
Kunene (1882), Loango (1883), Lower Nigeria (1885), 
Ubanghi (1887), Zanzibar (1863), Bagamoyo (1891), 
N. Madagascar, etc. When Mgr, Marion de Bre- 
sillac returned from the depth of India to France 
in 1868, his feelings were drawn to the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he founded the African Missionary 
Society of Lyons, whose fields principally lie in 
the districts known as the ‘White Man’s Grave’ 
—Dahomey (1861), Benin (1868), Gold Coast (1881), 
Ivory Coast (1895), Liberia (1906), E. and W. 
Nigeria, Korhogo (1912), and the Nile Delta. Ten 
years later another missionary society came into 
existence, viz. the Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Africa, or the^ White Fathers, whose field of action 
extended rapidly from Algeria to Kabylia, from 
Tunis to the Sanara and the Sudan, till the bold 
hand of its founder. Cardinal Lavigerie, came to 
drive it, in spite of all obstacles, right to the heart 
of the African continent. To-day they have charge 
of 11 missionary districts — Kabylia, Gardaia, W. 
Sudan, Nyasa, Bangweolo, Upper Congo, Tan- 
ganyika, Unjanjembe, S. and N. Nyanza, and 
Kivu, with 187,129 members, 196,000 catechumens, 
138 principal stations, 502 priests, 52 brothers, 244 
sisters, 2289 catechists, 85 native sisters, 2 native 
priests, 30 students in minor orders, 378 aspirants, 
1974 schools with 79,621 pupils, and 341 charitable 
institutions. 

Besides these three African Missionary Societies 
par exeelleTice, work is also carried on by the orders 
which in days gone by laboured as pioneers in 
Africa, such as the Franciscans (Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco), the Capuchins (Erythrea, Galla, Somali- 
land, Seychelles), the Trinitarians (Benadir), 
the Lazarists (Abyssinia, S. Madagascar), the 
Jesuits (C. Madagascar, Kwango, ZaAbesi), and 
the Missionary Seminary of Verona (C. Africa), the 
Benedictines of St. Ottuien (Dar-es-Salam, Lindi), 
the Trappists (Natal, Congo), the Belgian, Eimlish, 
and German missionary societies of Scheut ((Jongo 
Free State), of Mill Hill (Upper Nile), of Steyl 
(Togo), the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange, Kimberley, Lower Cimbebasia, 
Basuto), etc. 

The missionaries, if they do not precede the 
explorers or conquerors, accompany them ; nowhere 
are they wanting. From the valleys of the Atlas 
to the highland plains of Abyssinia, from the Sudan 
to theUape, on the great rivers and lakes, in the 
desert plains and in the e<}uatorial forests, in the 
heart of the continent and in the islands, the Cross 
of Calvary is found to-day set up as the sign of re- 
demption. Where the missionaries have been able 
to labour they have laboured, and where they 
could only die they have died. According to the 
Kafholisctie Missionen^ Oct. 1912, Africa, as far as 
it is a missionary country, consists of 6 dioceses, 
44 vicariates, and 28 prefectures apostolic, 1 pre- 
lature nullius, and 7 independent missions, with 
1,100,000 native members and some 600,000 cate- 
chumens. When we add the dioceses of Africa 
and her islands which are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, therefore, do not fall 
under the heading of the African mission field 
strictly speaking, we find the total number of 
Homan Catholics amounting to 3,742,000— insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of inhabi- 
tants, which is said to amount to 166,000,000 or 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000 souls. 

III. N. AND S. When, in 1492, 

Columbus landed bn the island of San Sal^dor, 
he found a bro^mrskinj^ ipeoide physical 


appearance confirmed him in his oiDiiiion that he 
had at last reached India, and he called the in- 
habitants, therefore, * Indios, ’ or ‘ Indians. ’ Subse- 
quent navigators and explorers found that the 
same race was spread over the whole continent 
from the Arctic snores to Cape Horn, and that the 
people were more or less everywhere alike in their 
main physical characteristics, whence they ex- 
tended the name ‘ Indians ’ to these aborigines in 
both S. and N. America with the exception of the 
Eskimos in the extreme north. Much has tieen 
written about the atrocities and cruelties of the 
white invaders — Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English— committed against the Red 
Men, the original inhabitants and owners of the 
soil. The Roman Catholic Church, from the veiy 
outset of the political conquest of S., C., and N. 
America, has acted as the protectress of the down- 
trodden Indians, and her missionaries — Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Hieronymites such 
as Las Casae, Montesino, Nobrega, and Anchieta— 
have taken up tlieir cause of liberty and religion. 
Lopez de Vega, one of the greatest Spanish poets, 
unfolds the whole aim and purpose of the Spanish 
conquerors in S. America in tAvo lines : 

* A1 rey infinitas tierras 

Y a Dios infinitas almas,’ 

i.e. *to extend the boundaries of the Spanish 
empire over the vast territories of the new Avorld 
and thereby to gain an infinite number of souls to 
God.* Religion Avas her great end and aim, her 
all-pervading motive. The soothing influence of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in S. America is still 
to be seen in the splendid churches and colleges 
and the thousands and millions of devoted converts j 
and, as long as Spain remained faithful to her 
solemn obligations, she was successful and pros- 
perous. The destruction of the Indian missions, 
in which the Roman Catholic missionaries had 
worked for two hundred years, was due to the anti- 
Roman Catholic policy and lemslation of Spain 
and Portugal ; the revival is to oe ascribed to the 
efforts of Hus ix,, Leo xui., and Pius x., who 
Avorked in harmony with the rulers of the different 
States and republics through their apostolic dele- 
gates. To describe the Roman Catholic missionary 
Avork among the Indians in S. and C. America 
Avould mean to write the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the colonial period of these 
countries from 1520 to 1820, It may suffice to 
note the Avork of the Franciscans and the Jesuits 
during this period. 

Franciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus 
in 1493, and they were followed by others to the 
Antilles in 1600, to Mexico or Nova Hispania 
(Peter of Ghent, Mai’tin of Valencia, Molina, 
Rlbeira, the famous Zummaraga [154^ the first 
archbishop of Mexico, and Martin of (Tonma), to 
Yucatan (Didacus of Landa [1679]), Guatemala 
and Honduras (Peter of Betancour and Maldonado), 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In S. America the 
Franciscans had missions in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela (John a S. Philiberto [1527], Louis Zapata, 
and Ferdinand Larrea) with some 200,000 baptized 
Indians, in Peru (Mark of Nizza and Jodokus 
Ryke), in Ecuador and Ucayali (Philip Luyando, 
Dominic Garcia, and Francis Alvarez [1686]). At 
the request of the king of Spain, Franciscans went 
to Chile (1663) (Martin of Robleda and Ahgelus 
of Espineira (1778]), to Bolivia (Andrea Herrero 
[1838] and Antonio Comajuncosa [1814]}, and into 
the Pampas of Argentine and to Tucumah (Francis 
Solanus [1610]). In 1538 they landed in S. Brazil 
(Bernard Armenta, John de ,l<^ Barrios [1547], 
Bemardine of Cardenas, and Louis Bolafios [1629]). 

Between X565 and 1572 Jesuit missionaries went 
to Florida, Mexico, and jPeru, and, under Claudius 
Acquaviya (1681-1615), the second successor of St. 
’-t 
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Ignatius, to Chile and Paraguay, and later on to 
Maranhao. Names such as Nunez, Correa, NoB- 
rega, and Anchieta have become Iiousehold words 
among the Indians in S. America, while the name 
of Azevedo, who, with 39 of his fellow-missionaries, 
suttered martyi'dom in Brazil (1570), stands for 
loyalty to duty. At the time of the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus the Jesuits were represented 
in Brazil by 445, in Maranhao by 146, in Paraguay 
by 564, in Mexico and California by 572, and in 
New Grenada, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador by 192, 
242, 526, and 209 members respectively. 

Equally famous among the defenders of the 
Indians are the Dominicans Las Casas, Louis 
Bertrand, Antonio Montesino, Dominicus de 
Betanzos, Dominicus Ortiz, the Augustinian Fran- 
cis John de Medina, etc. Witli the suppression of 
the religious orders and the downfall of the Spanish 
supremacy in S. and C. America came also the 
destruction of the flourishing missions. The 
Christian Indians and Negroes were allowed to 
drift, nay, were often driven back into paganism, 
were slaughtered by their cruel white tasKmasters, 
their plantations were destroyed or ruined, their 
schools and churches were reduced to ashes, and 
the missionary work svhicli had been accomplished 
among them by the self-sacrificing lieroes of Christ- 
ian charity during two hundred years with the 
greatest outlay of money and valuable lives was 
destroyed . The political upheaval and the masonic 
influence in the beginning of the i9th cent., with 
the subsequent scarcity of priests in tlie S. American 
Kepuhlics, scarcely allowed the missionaries to 
resume their work among the remaining Indians 
and Negroes. In recent years the Propaganda 
has once more appealed to willing workers among 
the various religious orders and missionary societies 
for help to establish missionary work among the 
Indians ; yet it remains a difficult task to obtain 
a precise record of their work, since most of them 
are at the same time engaged among the numer- 
ous Europ^ean colonists in the S. American Ke- 
publies. In the following we give only the nanres 
of the vicariates, prefectures, and missions in the 
various States, the dates of their erection, and the 
missionaries engaged. 

Colombia : V. Goajim (Capuchins), 1905 ; V. Casanare(Augu8- 
tinians), 1893 ; V. Llanos de S. Martin (Society of Mary), 
1903; P. Oaqueti (Capuchins), 1904 ; P. Choco (Immaculate 
Heart of Mary), 1908. 

Guiana : V. Deraerara (Brit. Guiana) (Jesuits), 1837 ; V. Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana) (Redemptorist^, 1826 (1862) ; Cayenne 
(French Guiana) (Congregation of the Holy Ghost), 1648 (f), 
Ecuador : V. Oanfilos y MAcas (Dominicans), 1893 ; V. Men- 
dez y Gualaquiza (Salesians), 1898; V. Napo (Jesuits), 
1893 ; y, Zamora. (Franciscans), 1898. 

Peru: P. Amazonas (S. Leon) (Augustinians), 1900; P. 
Ucayali (Franciscans), 1900; P. Urubamba (Dominicans), 
1900 ; M. Putumayo (Franciscans), 1912. 

Brazil : Prel. Santarem (Franciscans), 1903 ; M. Bio Bmnco 
(Benedictines), 1907 ; Prel. Araguaya, 1911 ; P. Rio Negro, 
1910 ; P. SoIim6es (Capuchins), 1910 ; P, Tefl6 (Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost), 1910, 

Argentine-Paraeruay : V. Patagonia N. (Salesians), 1884 ; P. 

Patagonia S, (Salesians), 1883 ; Gran Chaco and Pampas 
. (Franciscans). 

Chile : V. Autofagasta (secular priests). 1895 ; V, Tarapaca 
(secularpriests), 1894 ; P. Araucania (Capuchins), 1901. 
Mexico : vTCallfoniia, 1874. 

Central America : V. British Honduras (Jesuits), 1888 (1898). 
Aninlles : V. Curasao, 1842 ; V. Jamaica (Jesuits), 1837. i 
' Krose (op. cit.) reckons the number of the undvilized Indians 
in America at 1,500,000 or 1,760,000, ^.o., Brazil, 600,000; Para- 
guay, 100,000; Ai'gentine, 80,000 ; Chile, 60,000 ; Peru, 850,000 ; 
Bolivia, 260,000; Ecuador, 200,000; Colombia, 160,000; Vene- 
zuela, 60,000. To these must be added some 200, OW or 260,000 
Coolies, Negroes, and Chinese. In. these misdona European 
colonists live side by side with the Indians, etc. According to 
Krose, some 401,000 are Roman Catholics, and, allowhig some 
. 160,000 as being Bui'opeans, there remains a Roman (^tholic 
.Indian and Negro population of 260,000 souls. In the whole 
mission field, there were 476 priests, 230 brokers, 435 sisters, 
418 staHons, and 840 churches. In O. America and the W. 
Indi^ there are still 600,000 or 600,000 pagans, among whom 
Jesuits^ Dominicans, Redemptorists, and Lazarist» are at 
• work, sopie 180 missionaries among 380,000 native Roman 
OathbHeBi^.v... - 


T7te United States of America are composed 
of former British, Spanish, and French colonics, 
and their population — 91,972,266 (Census of 1910) — 
consists of a small remnant of the original Ameri- 
can Indians (270,0Q£), according to some, 330,000 
or 444,000, according to other miters), of imported 
Negro slaves and their descendants (9,827,763), of 
yellow or Asiatic inimi^ants (146,863), and of 
white or European settlers and their descend- 
ants. In the former Spanish (Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico) and French (Louisiana) colonies the 
Boman Catholic missionaries have worked for the 
conversion and Christian civilization of the Indians 
from the beginning of the colonial epoch. Domini- 
cans entered Florida in 1560, and they were sup- 
ported in 1568 by the arrival of 12 Franciscans, 5 
secular priests, and 8 Jesuits, among whom we 
may mention Fathers Martinez, Segura, de Quiros, 
ana de Solis. In Texas and New Mexico Spanish 
Franciscans — Marcos of Nizza, John of Padilla, 
and Louis of Esoalon — ^had commenced in 1539, 
hut made little progress. In Arizona Francis of 
Porras (1683) and in California Juniper Serra (1784) 
commenced mlsrionary work among the Indians, 
and along the Mississippi we find Father Marquette. 
The conquest of N. Am^iScR by the white immi- 
grants drove the Indians iurther and further, and 
‘spoliation, outrage, and murder* were the orders 
for almost one hundred years. According to H. 
G. Ganss (‘ The Indian Mission Problem, Post and 
Present,* in The Catholic Mind^ no. 13 [New York, 
1904]), there remain in the United States some 
270,000 Indians, of whom 100,000 are Boman 
Catholics, 40,000 Protestants (74,000?), 110,000 
‘follow the old ways,* and 20,000 have no Church 
aflSliation. According to Streit {Atlas Hieravchicus^ 

\ 1914), there are in the United States 440,931 
Indians, of whom 64,741 (67,265) are Boman Catho- 
lics. These are scattered in 33 dioceses, possess 
306 churches, and are attended by 163 priests 
(Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, etc.) and 391 
I sisters ; 100 schools are attended by 7369 children. 
Famous among the Indian missionaries in the 19th 
cent, are Father de Smet and Bishop Marty. 

The Negro population in the United States (one- 
ninth of the whole population), descendants of the 
slaves who for two hundred and fifty years had 
been imported into America, have for the last 
fifty years been emancipated, but are still treated 
as outcasts. Owing to hostile legislation, the 
Boman Catholic Church had for many decades a 
poor chance of alleviating the miserable conditions 
of the Negroes, since baptism was considered in- 
consistent with the state of slavery. After the 
emancipation of the Negroes (1863) and the second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1866), Archbishop 
Spalding raised his voice for their conversion. The 
same course was pursued at the third council (1884) 
by Archbishop (Cardinal) Gibbons, who established 
a commission for Boman Catholic missionai’y work 
among the Negroes and the ‘ Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among the Colored People.* It is 
difficult to obtain the exact number of Negroes 
professing the Boman Catholic religion in the 
United States, since some live in coloured parishes 
while others are mingled with the white popula- 
tion, and of the latter a report is hardly ever made. 
The Catholic EnGt/clopoedia (xii, [1911] 629) gives 
the number as amounting to 200,000 or 225,000, 
while, according to the Atlas Rierarchicus, there 
are only 103,436 scattered in 33 dioceses, with 109 
churches, 162 priests (Josephites, Missionary Society 
Df Lyons, Congregation of the Holy Ghost, and 
Mission of Steyl), and 173 schools with 14,181 
pupils. 

The * Catholic Board for Mission Work among the Colored 
People, Mn its semi-annual publication, Our Colored Missionai 
1912, gives the following statistics : churches, 72 ; priests work- 
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exclusively for Negroes, 99 ; schools, 126 with 11,270 pupils ; 
charitable institutions, 27 with 2620 inmates ; Roman Catholics, 
260,000. Two religious orders of priests devote themselves 
®^olu^vmy to coloured missions, namely the Josephite Fathers 
and the Fathers of the African Missions (Lyons). Besides these 
two there are eight other orders of m^ in the field : the Jesuits, 
B^nciscans, Dominicans, Marists, Lay^arists, Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, Fathers of the Divine Word, and the Capuchins 
(see also Our Negro Missions, by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word, Techny, lU., U.S.A., 1914). 

^ In Canada the descendants of the aborigines are 
divided into four families : (1) the Huron Iroquois, 
(2) the Innuits or Eskimos, (3) the D6n6s, (4) the 
Algonquins. In 1905 their total number amounted 
to 107,637, of whom 85,553 lived inside, the others 
outside the reservations. In the earliest days of 
the French colonial period Franciscans in 1615, 
Jesuits in 1625, and Sulpicians in 1657 devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the Algonquins 
and the Huron Iroquois — some 100,000 souls. 
Famous among these missionaries are d*01beau, 
Le Caron, Viel, Sagard (Franciscans), Brdbenf, 
Lallemant, Lejeune, Gamier, Chabanel, Daniel, 
Jogues, Jolliet, and Marquette (Jesuits). In 1659 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy was established in 
Canada, and the Church entered from the 
missionary to the colonial period among the 
immigrants. 

Of the 107,637 Indians to-day 35,060 are Roman 
Catholics; the remainder, with the exception of 
10,906 who are still pagans, belong to various 
Protestant denominations, who are scattered in 33 
dioceses. Tlie Roman Catholics are attended by 
some 160 priests in over 110 stations, with 104 
schools, and 200 sisters. 

IV. Oceania . — The southern realm of islands 
which stud the Pacific Ocean has been named 
Oceania, and for convenience of reference has been 
divided into four districts, viz. 

Austiralia with Tasmania. 

Melanesia (New Guinea, New Pomerania, Bismarck Archi- 



Islands). 

Polynesia, comprising all the smaller islands between 
Hawaii in the north and Easter Island in the 
east. 

Discovered in the 16th and 17th centuries by 
Spanish and Portuguese admirals, such as Balboa, 
Magellan, Mendana, Quiros, and de Torres, who 
were followed by Dutch, French, English, and 
German explorers — Roggewein and Tasman, LaPd- 
rouse and d’Urville, Cook and von Hnmbold — they 
remained more or less in obscurity till the begin- 
ning of the 18th and even the 19th century. That 
Roman Catholic missionaries set their foot on the 
islands soon after their discovery, although only 
odcasionally, is certain. Padre Pigafetta accom- 
panied Magellan to the Ladrone Islands in 1521, 
another priest landed on the Marquesas in 1696, 
two Spanish missionaries visited Tahiti in 1774, 
and Abb6 de Quelen converted a few natives in 
the Hawaiian group in 1819. As Spanish and 
Portuguese supremacy declined, the discoveries 
were of little consequence to Christianity, and, 
owing to the political and religious revolution in 
Europe, the suppression of religious orders, aiid 
the scarcity of missionary vocations and pecuniary 
support, the Homan Catholic missions were to 
a large extent neglected in the Pacific. The 
Marianne and Caroline groups were the only ones , 
where progress was made. The former was visited 
by the Jesuit Diego de San Vittore, who landed 
'with four other Jesuits on Guam in 1668, and these 
were followed by five more in 1670 ; hut nearly all 
the Spanish missionaries -were killed in 1670, 1672, 
and 1684. From 1700 to 1766 the Marianne 
missions w^e «atrtisted to German Jesuits, who 
in 173r extended their w6rk . >to the Carolines. 
After the suppression of the Jesiuts the Mami^e 


Archipelago was handed over to Spanish Augus- 
tinians in 1786, and the latter were replaced by 
German Capuchins in 1907. 

Several attempts were made by the Jesuits on 
the Philippines to open a mission in the Caroline 
Islands in 1700, 1708, 1709, and 1721, but all of 
them failed, till Father Cantova succeeded in 1731. 
Owing to the serious loss of lives, however, the 
Jesuits abandoned the^ field, and it was only in 
1886 that twelve Spanish Capuchins were able to 
resume missionary work once more in the Caro- 
lines; they remained in charge till 1904. In 1911 
the German Marianne and the Carolines were 
united into one vicariate- apostolic with Walleser 
as its first bishop, while the United States posses- 
sion of Guam was made an independent vicariate 
in charge of Spanish Capuchins. The vicariate of 
Guam numbered, in 1913, 12,000 Roman Catholics, 
and that of Marianne- Caroline had 5395 in 1914. 
With the exception of these two island gi’oups, 
the beginning and development of Roman Catholic 
missionary enterprise in the Pacific belong to the 
19th and 20th centuries. It was on 7th July 1827 
that Alexis Bachelot, accompanied by Abraham 
Armand, Patrick Short, and Robert W alsh of the 
Piepus Society, landed in Honolulu (Hawaii) to 
resume the apostolate in Oceania, the whole of 
which was placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Solages, then prefect-apostolic of Mauritius 
(1830). Three years later the vicariate of Oceania 
was established, and in quick succession the 
Roman Catholic missions were extended to the 
various island groups and entrusted to the two 
pioneer missionary societies in the Pacific, viz. the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart (Piepus) and the 
Society of Mary (Marists). From 1827 to 1845, 
under Cardinal Prefect Capellari of the Propa- 
ganda and under his pontificate as Gregory XVI., 
the Society of Piepus sent its missionaries to 
Hawaii (1827), the Gambier Islands (1884), the 
Marquesas (1838), and Tahiti (1841), wliile the 
Marists went to Wallis, Tonga, New Zealand 
(1837), New Caledonia (1843), Fiji (1844), and 
Samoa (1845). Gregory xvi. divided Oceania into 
two distinct vicariates: Eastern (1833-44) and 
Western Oceania (1836-48), from which Central 
Oceania was separated in 1842. These three 
vicariates form, so to speak, the roots of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the Pacific. From 
the Eastern vicariate were separated those of 
Hawaii, Marquesas, and Tahiti (1844 and 1848), 
and from the Central those of New Caledonia 
(1847), Samoa (1851), and Fiji (1863 [1887]), while 
W. Oceania was divided into the vicariates of 
Melanesia (1844-89) and Micronesia (1844-97). 
From Melanesia were separated New Guinea and 
New Pomerania (1889), and from Micronesia the 
Gilbert ( 1897) and the Carolines (1886). Some of the 
groups were again divided and subdivided, such as 
New Guinea and New Pomerania, from which 
were separated the Solomon (1897-98) and the 
Marshall Islands (1905). The Marianne gi'oup 
depended upon the diocese of Cebu (Philippines) 
till' it was made an independent vicariate. The 
divisions demanded new helpers in the ever-expand- 
ing field, and during the colonial period of Oceania 
(1882-1903) three other missionary societies were 
asked to help: to the Capuchins were ^trusted 
the Caroline (1886 and 1904) and the Marianne 
Islands (1907), to the Piepus Society the Cook 
or Hervey Archipelago and Kaiser Wilhelmsland 
W. (1913), to the Society; of, the Divine Word 
(Steyl) Kaiser Wilhelmslsmd E. (1896), to the 
I^Iansts the New Hebrides (1837) and the Solomon 
Islands (1898), and, finally, to tlie Congregation 
of the Sacred .B[eatt (Issoudun) New Pomerania 
(1882),^ New 'Guinea, British and Dutgh (1884 
'and. 190^, tlm GU^ (1888) and the i^ice 
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According Co Katholische Missiotieny July 1914, the Roman Catholic population of the Marianne-Carolines is 6396, that of Guam, 12,400. 
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Marshall Islands 

(1899)* 

Where eighty years ago there were— with the 
Inception of the Marianne group — scarcely any 
Roman Catholics, and no priest or hishop, we find 
to-day an established hierarchy, with 14 bishoprics, 
4 prerectures-apostolic, and 1 mission with 131,000 
native and 63,000 European members, 427 priests 
(8 native priests), 227 brothers, 418 sisters, 1000 
stations, 990 churches and chapels, and 700 schools 
with 30,000 pupils. The population of Oceania 
proper (without Australia and Tasmania) amounts 
to 2,650,000 or (without New Zealand, no longer a 
missionary country) 2,000,000, or, according to 
others, 1,340,000 souls. The Roman Catholic 
population is, therefore, comparatively small, and 
the work, especially in New Guinea, the Solomon 
group, and other islands, is little advanced. But, 
bearing in mind the social, moral, religious, 
political, ethnological, and linguistic problems of 
the various groups and their natives^ the unhealthy 
climate, in many cases absolutely unsuitable for 
Europeans, the variety of dialects even among the 
inhabitants of the same islands, and, lastly, the 


the Gilbert and Castani6 of the Cook Islands, and, 
lastly, Brother Eugene Eyraud, the lay apostle of 
Easter Island. 

As space does not allow of a detailed history of 
the interesting work of Roman Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise in the Pacific, we ^ve on p. 726 
a table of statistics which will tell the story of 
the^ heroic ^ work which the missionaries have 
achieved within the years 1830-1913 under very 
trying circumstances of persecution, hunger, 
poverty, and death. 

In the following table of statistics we give the 
summary of missionary work during the 19th cent, 
and the results of previous centuries since the 
Reformation. These statistics we borrow from 
Krose {op. cit. p. 123). 

Litbratdrb.— H. Hahn, Gesch. der kathol. MissioTun aeit 
Jema Christus Ms auf die neueste 6 rols,, Cologne, 1867- 
66 ; F. Schwager, Die kathol. Heidenmiasion der Gegenwartf 
Steyl, 1907-09 ; L, E. Louve^ Lea Missions cathoHques au 
ajiawnc Paris, 1898 ; J. B. Piolett Les Missions cathoUqiies 
frangaises au cnocme sMe, m La France au dehors, 6 vols., 
do. 1901-02; P. M. Baumgrarten, Daa Wirken der kathoL 
Kirehe auf dem Frdmrwnd, 3 vols., Munich, 1901-03 ; A. 
Huonder, jDie Mission auf der Kanzel und im Verein, 8 vols., 
Freiburg, 1912-14 ; R. Streit, Missionspredigten, do. 1913-14 ; 
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hostile attitude of some of the European Powers 
that have divided the islands among themselves 
towards every Christian enterprise, and the fierce 
opposition displayed against tne Roman Catholic 
missionaries from 1830 to 1880, the Roman Catholic 
Church has made slow but sure progress. She has 
become a Christianizing and civilizing factor in 
the Pacific, and as such she is now acknowledged 
by the various European governments and their 
representatives, by explorers and tourists, and by 
missionaries of every denomination, whatever their 
attitude towards the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church may be. 

Famous among the Roman Catholic missionaries 
in the Pacific are the two pioneer missionaries 
(later bishops), BataiUon (1843-77) of C. Oceania, 
tlie founder of the missions in New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Samoa, and Rotuma, and his fellow-worker, 
Pompallier of W. Oceania, Bishop Epalle, who 
was murdered in 1846, Bishop Eouchouze of E. 
Oceania, etc. Nor must we forget Father Chanel, 
the protb-martyr of the Pacific and the apostle of 
Futuna (1841 J Father pamian Deveuster,.^ the 
leper aj^tle of Molbl^ror Fathers Boutemps of 


H. Fischer, Jesu letzter WilU, Bteyl, WOe^Enff. tr., Our Lord's 
Last Will and Testament, London, 1910 ; P. Manna, Operarii 
awtem paud, Milan, 190^ Eng. tr., J. Glinchey, The Workers 
are Fm, Boston, 1911; IC Streit, Mlaa Hierarehicvs, Pader- 
bom, 1913; H. A Krose, KatkoL MissioTisstaiislikjFreiburs, 
1908, Zirchl. Bandbiuh, vols. i-fv., do. 1907-13 ; J, Schmidlin, 
Die kathol. Missiomn in den deutscA. Schutzgemeten, Miinster, 
VilZtZeitschr. f&r Miasionswissmschtxft, vols. L-iv., do. 1911- 
14 ; F. Schwager, Die hrermendste mission^rage der Gegen- 
toart: Die Lage der kathol. MissUmen vn Steyl, 

1914 ; A Huonder, Dsr einheimische Klerue in den Heiden- 
landsm, Freiburg, 1909; M. Spite, ‘The Native Clergy in 
Heathen Lands,’ in Illustrated Catholic Missuma, 1009- 
10; A. Launay, Mist. giniraU de la soeiiti dea miaaiona 
drmgkrea, 3 vols., Paris, 1894 ; A. Bron, Lea Jisuxbee missfow- 
naires ou isteme slkclc, Brussels 1908 ; M. Spite, * Franciscajss 
and Foreign Missions,’ in Jlluatr. Cath. Mias., 1911; Les 
Missions eatholiques, 47 vols., Lyons, 1868-1915 ; Die kUhol 
Missumn, Freiburc, 1873 ft . ; The Illustrated CathoHc Missions, 
London, 1886 ff. ; The Missions Overseas (.Annual Beview), do^ 
1907 ff. ; R. Streit, Fuhrer duroh die dentsche kathoh Missions- 
literatur, Freiburg, 1911 ; art ‘ NUems,* in CM. 

M. Spitz. 

MISSIONS (Christiaui Pintestanfc).^! IMTIIO- 
D GCTiOF.-^The missions of the Reformed Churches 
of Christendom seem .at first sight to be discon- 
tinuous from those of the m^hseval Church and 
from the post-]^fomation missions of the Roman 
Cfarach. V TO Roman Church carried on 
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extensive missions from the 16tli to the 18th cent., once the advantage and the impediment of modern 
the Reformed Churches during the same period missions as compared with ancient, 
were doing practically nothing. Indeed, their Modem missions generally are continuous with 
divines, when they touched the subject of the the primitive expansion of (Jhristianity, and in the 
Christian obligation to evangelize the world, were case of Protestant piissions in particular we must 
mainly occupied in elaborating arguments to show go back to the primitive records of the faith and 
that the command of Christ to do this had lapsed to its early history in order to estimate their work, 
in their day. The causes of this inaction are com- But in so doing we are at once struck by certain 
plex. outstanding contrasts connected with the historical 

After the great crisis of the Reformation the situation. Since in primitive times the mission- 
Protestant countries of Eui’ope had not only to ary and his hearers belonged broadly to the same 
adapt their religious life to new conditions, but level of culture and to the same sphere of thought 
also to maintain their political existence against and language, and were members of the same or 
powerful hostile combinations. MeanwhUe it was similar communities, the whole range of problems 
to Spain and Portugal, the great representatives of connoted by the terms ‘ home base ’ and ^ foreign 
the old creed, that the discovery of America and field’ was for them non-existent, and the economic 
of the Cape route to India had fallen. To them, problem of modern missions was present only in 
accordingly, the pope had committed authority germ, or even in an inverted form, financial help 
over the newly-found regions of America and being sent by the daughter Churches to the mother. 
Africa as well as the E. Indies, and this dominion Not unconnected with this feature of early condi- 
they were able, to a considerable extent, to make tions is another fact. The propagation of the faith 
effective. The revival of the Roman Church which was the work of the Church in each place, whether 
followed the Reformation naturally threw much through its officers or through its ordinary members, 
of its best force into these national undertakings, for the Church itself was the evangelizing body, 
sanctioned by ‘ holy Church.’ With the armies Hence in the early records of expansion the pro- 
and administrators of Spain and Portugal went fessional missionary, as distinguished from the 
the priests and friars, whose task it was to ordinary minister or layman, is conspicuous by his 
bring these new territories into the Roman absence. There were great leaders in the work of 
obedience. evangelization among the bishops and others, bub 

With the 17th cent, began the colonial expan- for associations distinct from the Church, set apart 
sion of England, which resulted in the Christian- for evangelism, there was no place. Finally, the 
ization of N. America, not by the labour of political relation of the missionary to his hearers 
missionaries, but by the migration of Christian was either simply that of a fellow-subject of the 
peoples. A little later the Netherlands, freed from same great empire or that of a stranger from a 
the rule of Spain, began to take over the dominions land of no very different conditions, 
of Portugal in the East, and eventually founded a Following on the adoption of Christianity as the 
great empire in the Malay Archipelago ; they also religion of the Roman State, the irruption of the 
colonized the extremity of S. Africa and thereby barbarians, and the rise of monasticism, these con- 
founded a w'hite nation in yet another temperate ditions were modified. The missionary trained and 
clime. To the Dutch also largely belongs the set apart for the work appears on the scene, more 
credit of opening commercial relations with China often as a member of an order than as an isolated 
and Japan. Meanwhile, in the course of the 18tli evangelist. The conversion and control of virile 
cent., the great Indian empire of Britain came into and turbulent barbarians seemed to demand a 
existence, and, following on this, relations with sterner discipline than the Church alone could 
the Further East developed during the 19 th century, exercise; repeatedly the arm of the State was 
The same period saw the penetration of Africa from vigorously used, and orders came into existence 
south, east, and west, and its partition between that were half-monk, half-warrior, such as the 
Western Powers, among whom Britain and, Knights , of St. John and the Order of Teutonic 
latterly, Germany represented the Reformed faiths. Knights. The Christianization of the West was 
It was through these political developments that largely accomplished through monastic and military 
the missionary sphere of the Protestant nations agencies, though the individual missionary was 
was opened up, so that, when their religious life not absent. In Asia the wide-spread missionary 
was effectually revived towards the close of the work of the Nestorians had little of the political 
18th cent., the missionai^ call of an open world element, but it went down before the great onrush 
for which they were specially responsible came to of Asiatic migrations — either under the military 
Reformed Christendom with irresistible force. impact of Islam or under the unified forces of 
When we have indicated the main features of the Buddhism. On both sides of the world the faith 
expansion of Protestant nations, we have indicated spread or receded amid the reciprocal contact and 
also the main lines of their missionary develop- strife of nations whose land-frontiers were con- 
ment as compared with that of the primitive and tiguous. The more stringent organization of mis- 
the medioeval Church- At first Christianity was sionary work and the training of the worker had 
conscious in principle of its universal destiny, but made progress, but the poliucal factor had de- 
was practically confined by a^limited world-outlook teriorated its texture. 

and the lack of communication between East and The doctrine of the Reformation insisted on the 
West. In the Middle Ages the Church on the liberty of the individual conscience and the freedom 
one side straitened by Islam, and on the other of inaividual access to God, together with the 
was grappling with the unfinished task of absorb- absolute sovermgnty of His grace in the work of 
ing and training the barbarian nations of Europe, salvation. The result of this in principle, although 
In bo^ these periods the evangel^t and the evan- slowly realized in practice, was the elimination of 
gehzed were, on the whole, or similar races . and the political factor from the spiritual activity of 
of cultures not radically different. In the modem the Church, more especially in missionary work. 

, . period the world-outlook has become complete and The missions of the counter-Reformation were 
;practical, /while, with the facility of intercourse, still closely linked with political conquest and ad- 
the immensely greater progress in arts and sciences ministration, but so also were the earlier Dutch 
, ^ce the 15th cent, by the Christianized nations Protestant missions in the East. Both were in 
made the intellectual and social difference reality survivals of the mediseval method. The 
/ hetwe^ me Christian and the non-Christian far modem missionary method, both in the Roman and 
J^an ^t any earlier time. This is at in the Reformed communions, is substantially that 
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of free associations, working on a basis of voluntary German origin was the Moravian. Members of the 
co-operation. The missionary orders of the Eoman Unitas Fratrum of Moravia, driven from their 
Church have indeed retained continuously their homes for their faith, were settled by the Pietist 
historical organization, adding new orders, as Nikolaus Ludwig, Count von Zinzendorf, on Ms 
needed, on a similar basis ;«but the missionary estate at Herrnhut in Saxony in 1722. Very soon 
societies of Protestant Christendom are, in effect, their zeal led them to send missionaries to the 
an expression of the same principle, only that in Negroes of the W. Indies and to the Greenlanders 
them the exercise of individual freedom has been who had been evangelized by the Norwegian, Hans 
combined with obedience to superimposed organiza- Egede, but were left after his return uncared for. 
tion and discipline for a common purpose. It would This was the beginning of a world-wide work, 
not be correct to say that Protestant missions are carried on by a community never numbering more 
differentiated from Roman by alack of direct sub- than 40,000 souls in Europe, but with 100,000 con- 
ordination to Church authority, for many of them verts abroad, and a roll of more than 2000 mission- 
are directly administered by the governing bodies aries, sent out since its foundation. See, further, 
of their Churches, There is, however, this obvious art. Moravians. 

difference, that the missions of the Roman Church The Presbyterian Society for the Promotion of 
are all co-ordinated and guided by a single central Christian Knowledge, founded in Scotland in 1709, 
authori^ which is con^icuously lacking in Prot- deserves mention, because among a few missionaries 
estant Christendom. On the other hand, the whom it sent to the Indians of N. America was 
Protestant organizations are now systematically David Brainerd, the evangelist of the Delaware 
endeavouring to gain the benefits of unity, to- Indians. He died after only three years’ work, 
gether with those of freedom, by voluntary co- but his biography powerfully influenced William 
operation and co-ordination in missionary work, Marsden of New Zealand, William Carey and 
not only as between Churches but also as between Henry Maxtyn of Bengal, and many others, 
nations. By the middle of the 18th cent, these early 

II. History, — i. Formation and development movements of Protestant missions had greatly 
of societies, — Up to the 18th cent, the missionary slackened owing to the religious deadness whicu 
societies in Britain and on the Continent were had overtaken the various ’ Churches. But the 
closely connected. The Dutch East India Company, antidote to this was already working in the evan- 
founded in 1602, was enjoined by its charter to care gelical revival connected on the Continent ivith 
for the conversion of the heathen in the newly-won the names of Francke and Zinzendorf, and in 
possessions of the Republic, and it appointed England with those of John Wesley (1703-91) 
preachers for the purpose ; but the work was and George Whifcefield (1714-70). The inevitable 
carried on mechanically under govemmen^ressure. result in the revival of zeal for the evangelization 
After a century the number of registered Cnristians of the outside world became manifest towards the 
in Ceylon was 350,000, in Java 100,000, and in end of the centuiy. The two great leaders and 
Amboyna 40,000, but few were left of these myriads their immediate lollowers were ministers of the 
in Ceylon alter English rule came in, and only a Church of England, but, owing to the deadness of 
small minority in Java under Dutch rule. In New her leaders and people, the movement, while power- 
England the Pilgrim Fathers at first had to defend fully influencing the Church, resulted in the forma- 
life and property against the Indian tribes who tion of the strongest of the Protestant bodies, the 
surrounded them, but in 1646 John Eliot, pastor Methodists of England and America. But it was 
of l^xbury, gave himself to work among the to another dissenting body that the missionaij call 
aborigines, learning their language, carefully teach- first came effectively. The great pioneer William 
ing them, and gathering them into organized Car^ and his fellows founds the Baptist Mission- 
churches— -the first real Protestant missionary ary Society in 1792. In 1795 followed the second 
enterprise. In 1649 the Corporation for the Pro- society, at first called simply the Missionary 
pagation of the Gospel in New England was formed, Society. It was founded by Church of England, 
and it is still extant, but its activities have con- Independent, and Presbyterian ministers. In 1796 
sisted chiefly in the collection of funds. In 1698 the two Scottish associations were established, known 
efforts of Thomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon, War- as the Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies. In 1799 
wickshire, resulted in the formation of the Society Evangelical members of the Church of England 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. During decided to establish the Church Missionary Society, 
the 18th cent, this aided the Danish-H^e Mission and the undenominational society already men- 
and other missions in India, but its principal work tioned became known as the London Missionary 
since 1813 has been the publication and circulation of Society. Though others are not excluded, it has 
Christian literature, both at home and abroad. In since then practically remained the organ of the 
1701 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Englmh Congregationalists. The British and 
was founded to provide clergy for the colonies and Foreign Bible Society was set on foot in 1804.by 
dependencies of Great Britain a.nd also to take the joint action of churclunen and dissenters. The 
steps for ‘the conversion of the natives’; but little Wesleyan Methodists had already been carrying 
was done for tbe latter object till after 1817- These on missionary work in East and West since 1786 
three societies are connected with the Church of under the personal guidance of Thomas Coke, but 
England. after his death in 1814 they established their own 

The revival of spiritual religion in Germany society. The societies named, together with the 
known as Pietism ((^.v.) resulted in two missionary revived operations of the S.P.G., represent the 
movements during the 18th century. Frederic formative beginnings of Protestant missionary 
William IV., king of Denmark, feelingresponsibility work in Great Britain. The American Board of 
for his colonial dominions, found the men whom Commissioners for Foreign Mission^. . formed 
he needed in Bartholomseus Ziegenbalg and Heinrich mainly by Congre^tionahsta m 1810, . and the 
Pliitschau, followers of the great Pietist leader, Amenc^ Baptist Missions^. Umcin (1814) were 
Hermann August Francke. They were sent out the earliest societies in AmericJa. ; Before sketcliing 
in 1705 to the jDanish settlement of Tranquebar in tlie development of these and indi^ng the minor 
S. India, and there founded a w^ork which was societies, it is desirable io mention two^ outside 
developed 1^ many successors of note, especially . movem^ts which^atly influenced the history of 
Christ!^ jjSiedricn Schwartz (1749-98), Their missions in, Africa and\tne East, 
work wa» paxtjj mainfeikied : V ’^e , It. is reckoned that the African slave-trade 

The other far-reaching, missioxiary movement of . during.the.hundfed years preceding 1786'conveyed 
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no fewer than 2,000,000 Negroes into British 
colonies, chiefly the W. Indies and British N. 
America ; hut even in England Negroes were sold 
and bought till the judgment pronounced by Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772 : 'As soon as any 
slave sets his foot on English ground, he becomes 
free.* This formed the starting-point for the 
campaign against the slave-trade in the entire 
British possessions, carried on within and without 
Parliament by William WBberforce from 1789 tiU 
its victorious climax amid the throes of the Pemn- 
sular War in 1807. The abolition of. the slave- 
trade did not as yet do away with slavery in 
British possessions outside the United Kingdom, 
nor with the slave-trade carried on by foreign 
nations. But it gave a powerful impulse to | 
missionary work among Negroes, and arrange- 
ments were made at Sierra Leone for the reception 
of liberated slaves, of whom many thousands were 
settled there under the care of C.M.S. missionaries, 
the same thing being done later on the E. African 
coast near Mombasa. Meanwhile, the agitation 
against slavery in the British dominions wp 
continued by Wilberfoxce and his successors tUl 
it was crowned with success in the Emancipation 
Act of 1833, which liberated 1,000,000 slaves m the 
W. Indies «i.t a cost to the State of £20,0p0,0(W paid 
to th^ owners as compensation. Slavery in the 
United States, and the trade that fed it, cpntinned 
till Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. Since then 
what remained of slavery under Christian rule has 
been abolished, and slavei^ in Muslim and pagan 
lands has been greatly limited. As a result of 
the shifting of populations, there are now some 
12,000,000 Christianized Negroes in the United 
States and W. Indies, apart from those who have 
been broi^ht in through missionary eftbrt in Africa. 

In the East the greatest of all colonial empires 
was built up by English merchant adventurers. 
The East India Company dates its charter from 
the year 1600, hut for 160 years little was done for 
the spiritual benefit of its European servants, and 
nothmg for the evangelization of the natives of the 
land. After the battle of Plassey in 1767 things 
improved somewhat among Europeans, but, when 
Parliament, on the motion of Wilberforce, in 1793 
was ready to afford facilities for missionary work 
in India, the opposition of the E.I.C. threw out the 
clauses, and for the next twenty years Christian 
missionaries were rigorously excluded from its 
territories. At length in 1813, when the E.I.C. 
charter was once more revised, not only was the 
entry of missionaries conceded, but an ecclesiastical 
establishment was provided for Europeaim, the 
representatives of which have done not a little to 
forward the cause of missions. 

L BeitAIN'.— -The later development of British 
societies, especially Anglican, was strongly in- 
fluenced by several refigious movements. The 
Irish Bevival of 1859 affected England in 1860 and 
gave an impetus to the formation of undenomina- 
tional societies, such as the China Inland Mission. 
In 1876 Dwight L. Moody’s first revival in London 
and the first Keswick Convention marked the 
. beginning of a movement which resulted in an 
immense growth of missionary zeal, both in offer- 
ings and in service on the part of university men, 
especially in connexion with the C.M.S. The 
Tractarian Movement had influenced one side of 
the Church of England for a generation before it 
began to appear extensively on the mission-field 
during the fiak; quarter of the century. 

. (a) An^ican,~^The Society for Propagation 

of the Gospel in 1817 was supporting a few clergy 
and schoolmasters in the N. American colonies and 
%elsewhere. From that time it began its missions 
, to hpn-Christians (1823) by sending men to Bengal 
to; ^ India^ vrliere Bobert Cddwell was £s- 


tinguished as linguist and bishop. It has carried 
on all its missions under the direct superintendence 
of the diocesan bishops in the mission-field, and it 
has included in its activities the provision of 
ministration to whi#e men in the colonies and on 
the continent of Europe. Its work among non- 
Christians has steadily increased and now absorbs 
£165,000 out of an income of £250,000. In 
India it has occupied Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Assam, and Burma. In 1821 it 
advanced to S. Africa, in 1848 to Borneo, in 1862 to 
the Pacific, in 1863 to N. China, in 1873 to Japan, 
in 1889 to Korea, in 1892 to Manchuria, and in 
1903 to Siam. By constitution the S.P.G. is as 
broad as the Church of England, but as a matter 
of fact it has represented mainly the High Church 
side. It has developed in varying de^ees the 
community type of missions. The Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta (1881) is now independent ; the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi and the Cawnpore Christ 
Church Brotherhood are still connected with thb ;; 
S.P.G. Its most flourishing missions are tlio^ to ; 
the Tamils of Tinnevelly and to the Kols of Chota 
N^pur, both in India. 

The principal other societies of this^ type are ; 
{!) Melanesiom Mission^ founded in 1846 by 
George A. Selwyn, afterwards bishop of Lichfield, 
and carried on by the martyr John C. Patteson ; 
(2) the Universities 3fission to Central Africa, a 
response made in 1859 to the call of David Living- 
stone, who appealed to the youth' of Oxford and 
Cambridge to carry on his work. Bishop Edward 
Steere was its most distinguished scholar and 
statesman., 

The earliest missionaries of the Church Mission- 


ary Society, like those of the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., 
were Germans, and the Basel Missionary Institu- 
tion, established in 1815, supplied no fewer than 88 
C.M.S. missionaries, including the Arabic scholar 
and writer, K. G. Pfander, and the E. African 
explorers, J. Bebmann and L. Krapf. Its first 
mission was in W. Africa (1804). India was 
entered in 1813, when *Ahd-al-MasIh, the disciple 
of Henry Martyn, opened work at Agra. In 1814 
Madras and New Zealand were occupied ; Travan- 
core in 1816 ; Ceylon in 1818 ; N.W. Canada in 
1822 ; in 1820 C. T, E. Bhenius began work in Tinne- 
velly. In 1837 L. Krapf first went to E. Africa, 
and in 1841 H. W. Fox and L. L. Noble began the 
Telugu Mission in S. India. In 1847 China was 
entered by W. A. Bussell and B. H. Cobbold. In 
1850 the Sindh Mission was begun, and in 1852 the 
Panjab Mission was started at Amritsar. The 
N. w , Frontier was first touched at Peshawar in 
1854, British Columbia in 1866, and Kashmir in 
1864. Uganda was opened up in 1876, Persia and 
Japan in 1869, Egypt (the revival of a previous 
mission) in 1882. 

The C.M.S. represents the Evangelical school of 
the Church of England, in touch with the more 
pronounced Anglicanism on the one side and with 
nonconformist and interdenominational effort on 
the other. Its missionaries, after the first supply 
of German recruits, were drawn largely from its 
college at Islington, but of late years they have 
been furnished m increasing numhers ^ the uni- 
versities. It is the largest of the Protestant 
missionary societies, with a missionaiy roll of 1340, 
an annual income of £400,000, and460,000 adherents 
in the mission-field. 

The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Sodety, founded in 1880, works side by side with 
the C.M.S. in India and China. In 1913-14 it had 
2^ women mi^ionaries, 27,239 pupils in zenanas 
and schools, and an income of £60,000. The South 
American Missionary Sodety (1851) carries on the 
Patagonian work begun by Allen Gardiner, and 
also works in Paraguay and S. Chile. 
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Most of these societies have associations in 
Ireland and Scotland, hut the contributions and 
missionaries from those countries are not separ- 
ately ^ven. 

(5) English Free Churches, ^ Only the chief 
societies can be dealt with here. The earliest is the 
London Missionary Society ( 1796), The discoveries 
of Captain John Cook moved the founders to send 
their first niission to the South Sea Islands, where 
John Williams, after years of work, was martyred 
on the island of Erromanga (1839). In 1798 S. 
Africa was occupied, and the labours of Robert 
Moffat, followed oy those of his yet more distin- 
guished son-in-law, David Livingstone, became 
classical. The most remarkable of L. M. S. missions 
was that in Madagascar, founded in 1820, and 
resumed, after long expulsion of the missionaries, 
\vith extraordinary fruitfulness. In N. and S. 
India L.M.S. work has been going on since 1804, 
extending to Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras, 
and Travancore, Robert Morrison of this society 
was the first missionary to enter China (1807), and 
missions are now planted in S., C., and N. China. 
C. Airica was taken up as a memorial to Living- 
stone in 1877. In 19lVl4 this mission had 294 
missionaries, an income of £214,000, and 316,000 
adherents. 

The Baptist Missionary Society ^ founded in 1792 
on the impulse of William Carey, cobbler, preacher, 
missionary, and linguist, sent him out as its first 
messenger. Moved by the narrative of Cook’s 
voyages in the South Seas, his first desire was to 
go there, but his destination was changed to India, 
and, being debarred by the E.I.C.’s regulations 
from settlmg in British territory, he started tlie 
first mission m Bengal at the Danish settlement of 
Serampore. This became the centre of a unique 
literary and linguistic work, carried on by Carey 
with the help of his colleagues, Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward. From Bengal the English 
Baptists extended their work eastwards to Assam, 
north-westwards to Agra, Delhi, and Simla, and 
southwards to Orissa; also to Ceylon, where a 
considerable work is done, to three provinces of 
China, and in Africa to the Lower and Upper 
Congo; they also did work in Kamerun, which 
was eventually made over to German missionaries 
when their government occupied the country. In 
1913-14 they had 463 missionaries, an income of 
£99,000, and 25,170 Church members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists had already begun 
work in the British W. Indies under Thomas Coke 
in 1786, and in W. Africa from 1811. After 
his death the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society was founded as a separate organization, 
and the work advanced in 1814 to Ceylon, in 1815 
to S. Africa, in 1817 ^ India, in 1822 to Australasia, 
and in 1851 to China. In the last region, and in 
S. Africa and the W, Indies, many of the churches 
are no longer under the management of the socieW. 
Like the Baptists in the north of India, the 
Wesleyans in the south have done mnch for the 
cause of vernacular literature. In 1913-14 their | 
missionaries numbered 392, their income was 
£130,000, and their adherents 307,000. 

Of societies connected with the minor sects of 
Methodism it must sufi^ce to mention the Methodist 
New Connexion (1824), worldng in China; the 
United Methodists (1837), in China, E. and W. 
Africa, and Jamaica; and the Primitive Methodists 
(1869), in Africa. The Methodist missions gener- 
ally are an integral part of the Church organiza- 
tions. ; The Wmsh Calvinistio Methodists (1840) 
are,, ^operly speaking, Presbyterian. They have 
an exceptionally, successful work among the RJifisis 
of the Assam hiUs- . . .. 


Madagascar, India, Ceylon, China, and Syria. 
Like the Moravians, though very much later in 
time, the Friends prosecute their missionary opera- 
tions to an extent that is in striking contrast to 
the smallness of their oommimity, reckoned, as it 
is, at some 30,000 members. 

(c) Presbyterian , — The Presbyterian societies, 
like the Methodist, are part and parcel of the 
Church organization. 

Scottish Churches, — The Glasgow and Scottish 
Missionary Societies^ founded in 1796, carried on 
their work in the face of considerable indiflerence 
and even opposition. In 1824, at the instance of 
John Inglis, the General Assembly undertook a 
mission to India, and the sending out in 1829 of 
Alexander Duff, followed by Murray Mitchell and 
John Wilson, marked an epoch in the history of 
educational missions in India, which these men 
opened up with marvellous ability and zeal. The 
work at Lovedale in Kaflxaria (1841) became famous 
among industrial missions. At the Disruption in 
1843 the missionaries in India and Kaffraria cast 
in their lot with the Free Church, and this new 
body soon greatly increased its operations, adding 
Natal, Nyasaland, the New Hebrides, Syria, and 
S. Arabia. Since the union of the Free Church 
with the United Presbyterians the United Free 
Church field has included operations in W. Africa, 
the W. Indies, China, and" Japan. The work of 
the Established Church was also revived and ex- 
tended in India, C. Africa, and China. 

The English Presbyterian Church (1847) is work- 
ing in Chuia, Formosa, the Straits Settlements, 
and India; the Irish Presbyterian Church (1840) 
in Manchuria and India. 

All these societies have their organizations for 
women’s missionary work, in some cases distinct 
from the main body, but mostly as a department 
of it. Generally speaking, the women’s societies 
or auxiliaries are later developments, for it was 
hardly practicable to send out unmarried women 
as missionaries till after the middle of the last 
century; before this, work among women was 
carried on by the wives of missionaries, to whom 
some of the most important organizations owe 
their foundation and development. In the figures 
given the women’s work is mcluded in that of the 
main society. 

(d) Undenominational , — Among undenomina- 
tional societies we notice the two most prominent.* 
The Indian Female Normal School and instruction 
Society was founded in 1852 for the educational 
purposes indicated in its name. In 1880 the 
majority of the Church of England members 
seceded, and started the Church of England Zenana 
Missioncvry Society, Under the new name of the 
Zenana, Bible, and Medical Mission the original 
body hoB contmued to co-operate with Church of 
En^nd and Presbyterian missions in India^ and 
has developed medical work. The China Inland 
Mission was founded in 1866 by J. Hudson Taylor, 
who had already worked in China as an evangelist 
from 1853. Vocation and spiritual preparation are 
insisted on, but not high educational attainments ; 
careful training, however, is given in language- 
sdiools on the field. No direct appeals for funds 
are made at the home base, and no fixed salary is 
^aranteed to the missionary. The plan of advance 
has been to ‘occupy’ provmce after province by 
stationing missionaries in the inland provincial 
capitals, instead of remaining in or ne^ the treaty 
ports on the coast The sending iout of seven 
CJamhridge athletes m lj885 created great en- 
thusiasm. The work of the. C.LM. has spread 
rapidly and given an impetus to advance by other 
societies into Inland China. In the Boxer Ee- 


For convenience we . inay add here the Friendd 


bellion of 1900 the martyr roll of missionaries of 
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Salvation Army has been doing missionary work, 

g rincipally in India, since 1883; its operations 
ave been mostly of a social kind, such as indus- 
trial undertakings and reclamation of certain 
criminal tribes. The North Africa General Missioii 
works mainly in Algeria and Morocco ; the Bgypt 
General Mission as indicated by its name; the 
Regions Beyond and the Sudan United Missions in 
W. and C. Africa, 

(e) Missionary publishing societies, — In all Prot- 
estant missionary work the rule has been to give 
converts and others access to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as soon as possible. Occasionally this may 
have resulted in premature productions which have 
afterwards been the cause of misunderstanding or 
hindrance, but, taken as a whole, the translation 
of the Scriptures into the languages of the non- 
Christian world has been one of the most signal 
and fruitful achievements of modem missions. 
The Bible, as a whole or in part, is now printed 
in about 500 languages and dialects. The great 
bulk of this work has been and is being done by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (I^), which 
has issued 487 of these versions up to 1914. The 
number of these is being iupreased year by year, 
and ; the work of revidon ^of older versions in the 
light Of the hest scholarship m constantly proPeed- 
ih^. Many scores of these languages possessed 
nmther book nor script before they were reduced 
to writing by the missionaries, who soon followed 
up the spelling-book and the school-reader with 
the Gospels, and gradually added the whole NT 
and in many cases the OT also. The B. and F.B.S. 
circulated, in 1914, 10,162,413 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. It received a charitable income (exclusive 
of sales) of £90,000. The National Bible Society of 
Scotland and the Trinitarian Bible Society in the 
same year circulated respectively 2,762,616 and 
154,952 copies in 13 and 2 languages (besides those 
dealt with by the larger society). 

For the production of Christian literature of a 
more general kind the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge ^ already noticed, is the 
oldest society. It helps Church of England missions 
in all parts of the world, principally with books of 
devotion and theology, but also with works of a 
more general nature. It has published in 99 lan- 
guages. The Religious Tract Society (1799), with 
an income (apart from sales) of £17,196, does a 
similar work on an interdenominational basis, and 
it has been the means of founding several daughter 
societies in India and China. It publishes in 200 
languages. The Christian Literatwre Society for 
India was founded in 1858 as a Christian reply to 
the mutiny. Under John Murdoch (1859-1904) it 
developed a wide-spread activity in production, 
both of educational works and of religious and 
general literature. A similar Christum Literature 
Society for China has done much in producing 
liigh-class literature under the leadership of 
Timothy Kichards and others. The Nile Mission 
Press at Cairo (1902) produces Arabic literature 
for m^sions to Muslims in the Near East. But 
the mission presses at work in the four p[tiarters of 
the globe run into many hundreds. 

ii. Amekica.^ — T he American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions , founded in 1810, 
sent out its first missionaries to India in 1812 ; but, 

. owing to the hostile attitude of . the E.I.C., they 
did not secure a footing in W. India till 1814, and 
in tdie same year they entered Ceylon, The otiier 
pnhcipal steps forward were to Oceania (1819), 

, W, Africa (1830), S.E. Africa (1835), China (1847), 
and Japan (1869). Since the separation from this 
. I The given are exclusive of work among Indians or 

: others in home territories. Unless otherwise specified, they 
ar^ for the year ending Dec. .1914. Generally speaking, these 
Boards are. part of the ofiicial organization of their 
^ re^^ye CJhunohes. . Tbe principal ones only are mentioned. 


Board of the Dutch Keformed and the Presby- 
terian missions the A.B.C.E.M. represents the 
Congregationalists of the U.S.A, Income, 
£200,978 ; missionaries, 615 ; adherents, 193,742. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union came 
into existence in 1814, when Adoniram Judson 
entered Burma. In 1827 he began a remarkably 
successful work among the Karen tribe, which has 
come over in masses to Christianity. Another 
Indian mission of the A.B.M.U. in the Telugu 
country (from 1840) has been the sphere of a large 
movement. The Union entered China in 1843, the 
Congo Territoiy in 1866, and Japan in 1872. The 
SouSiem Baptist Convention, an off-shoot from the 
main body, carries on missions in China, W. Africa, 
and Japan. Income, £222,885 ; missionaries, 701 ; 
adherents, 505,600. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church represents the 
Wesleyan movement in the U.S.A. The larger, 
or Northern, branch carries on its missions to non- 
Christians in S. India (1833), China (1847), N. India 
(1856), Japan (1872), Korea (1886), and Malaya 
(1889). The Southern branch began missionary 
work in 1846, and carries it on in India, China, and 
Japan, The foreign work of this denomination has 
spread: rapidly and widely. Income, £296,506; 
missionaries, 1396 ; Adherents, 687^868. 

The Prespyterian Church in the 27. <8. A. is also a 
leading missionary force. It separated its work 
from that of the A.B.C.F.M. in 1837, and has mis- 
sions in Syria, Persia, India, Siam, W. Africa, 
China, and Japan. Its educational work in India 
especially is of a high order. The Presbyterians 
of the Southern States {Presbyterian Church in 
the U,S,A,i 1861) work in China, J^an, Congo 
Territory, and Korea. The United Presbyterian 
Church (1869) maintains a vigorous work in China, 
India, and Egypt (the last named chiefly among 
Copts) ; in their Pan jab Mission accessions have 
been veiy large. The Butch Reformed Chwrch 
(1832) works in China, Japan, India, and on the 
Persian Gulf, The Disciples of Christ have 
missions in China, Japan, India, and Turkey. 
The fii’st of these denominations in 1914 had an 
income of £561,142, 1537 missionaries, and 370,238 
adherents. 

The Lutheran Churches of the U.S,A,t number- 
ing over 2,000,000 communicants (and, say, 
10,000,000 adherents), are divided into six chief 
sects, whose first mission was undertaken in 1841. 
They work mainly in India, where their most im- 
portant mission is in the Telugu country. Income, 
£68,907 ; missionaries, 81 ; adherents, 70,426. 

The total figures for Protestant Missions in 
N. America amount to 6627 missionaries and 
1,396,631 adherents. 1 

Canada has eight leading Protestant missionary 
societies. The principal of these are the Baptist^ 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the A^i^lican, 

In addition to the Boards connected with the 
various Churches, one organization, connected with 
no Church in particular, has powerfully influenced 
the missionary life of all, not only in America, Wt 
in the United Kingdom, and on the continent of 
Europe. The going out of the ‘ Cambridge. Seven ’ 
to China in 1884 excited great interest among the 
students of America as well as among those , of 
Great Britain, and at a conference, of students 
summoned in 1886 by Moody at Mount Henuon, 
Mass., the Student Volmiteer Missionary Union 
was formed bn the basis of a declaration each 
member of his. or her intention to become a foreign 
missionary. The. same movement continued in a 
less organized form in Britain till it was formal^ 
established there also, in Edinburgh, in 1892. It 
soon became evident that the appeal for missionary 

1 It is impossible to estimate accurately the distribution o£ 
income between home and foreign missions. 
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service could not be eflective without a strength- Muhammadans have been brought in, together with 
ening of the general Cluistian life of the student masses of pagans. 

world at large, and in 1893 the Strident Christian The year ISiiG sau^ the foundation of three Ger- 
Movemcnt for Great Britain and^ Ireland Avas man societies. Bremen Missionary Society 
started. This has now a membership of over 9000 had a chequered career, its piincipal mission being 
students, including those in theological colleges, in W. Africa, where the deadly climate has carried 
and it is affiliated to the World’s Student Christian off many missionaries. The Leipzig Missionary 
Federation^ with a membership of over 180,000 Society Avas first established in Dresden, and trans- 
students in some 40 countries. The S.V.M.U. has ferred to Leipzig by its director, K. Graul, in 1848. 
become a department of the more general work. It makes more use of university graduates as mis- 
Since 1896 it has systematized the study of mis- sionaries than do the other German missions, Avhich 
sions among its members and outside by the for- generally employ seminarists. It also more than 
mation of study circles and the proAusion of suit- others represents the pronounced Lutheran ele- 
able textbooks for them. The Liverpool Confer- ment. The Leipzig M.S. in 1840 took over Avhat 
ence of 1912 co-ordinated the foreign missionary remained of the old Danish-Halle Mission, and in 
and home social problems of the movement more 1892 it opened work in German E. Africa. The 
closely than before, and the S.C.M. works at the Gossner Missionary Society founded by a Ber- 
solution of both as inseparable the one from the lin pastor of that name. He began on his own 
other. From the British branch of the S.V.M.U. responsibility to train missionaries in Scripture and 
over 2000 students have left in thirteen years for the devotional life, and within 22 years he had 
the mission-field ; 700 are still in college, and 600 sent out 178 to Australia, British and Dutch India, 
are undergoing post-collegiate training for mis- N. America, and W. Africa, Not a few of them 
sionaj^ work. The Union sends out no mission- proved able and successful evangelists. After 
aries itself, but only through the societies. Uossner’s death in 1868 many of them joined other 

iii. Germany.—- I n the latter part of the 18th societies, but the Avork among the Kols of Chota 
cent, the Danish-Halle Mission died out, its mis- Nagpur, Avhich had been specially fruitful, was 
sionaries being taken over by other societies, put under a board, since then known as the Goss- 
^h.e Moravians quietly continued their AVork and nerM.S. Notwithstanding the secession of several 
celebrated their first centenary in 1832 with much missionaries with their flocks to the S.P.G. in 1868, 
cause for rejoicing ; their influence was felt, too, in the Gossner Mission (113,000 adherents) represents 
neAv undertakings elsewhere. During their second iht largest group of Christians in the ProAonce of 
century the work has increased till it embraces 21 Bengal, 

mission-fields, mostly in America, but also in Another mission which belongs to the extreme 
Africa, Australia, and India. The income from Lutheran section of German Protestantism, and 
home contributions is little more than one-third of which also owes its origin to the enterprise of 
the total expenditure, the balance being met from a’ single man, is the Rermannsburg Missionary 
free-will offerings in the mission-field, government Society^ begun by LudAvm Harms in 1849. After 
grants, and trade profits. The fields of work are parting Avith certain fields to others, this mission 
largely the most remote and inhospitable lands, has work now in S. Africa and India, 
such as Greenland, Labrador, AlasKa, the Mos- Besides the eight societies mentioned above, 
quite Coast, N. Australia, and Lesser Tibet. the following have been founded later : Schleswig 

Other German Protestant missionary efforts Holstein (1877), Neukirchen (1882), General Evan- 
began with the training of missionaries for societies gelkal Protestant (1884), Berlin Missionary Society 
outside! of Germany. Johann Jaenicke from 1800 for E. Afi'ica (1886), together "with a number of 
to 1827 carried on a missionary seminaiy in Berlin minor bodies, including several small societies for 
Avhose alumni Avere sent out from Holland and women’s work. The G.E.P. Society is the only 
England. They included pioneers in Tinnevelly body representing a modernist standpoint approxi- 
(C. T. E. Elienius) and China (C. Guetzlaff). In S. mating to Unitananism. It has a feAv missionaries 
Germany Christian life was strongest in Wurtein- in Japan. 

berg, Baden, and German SAvitzerland, and here iv. HOLLAND. —OAving, perhaps, to the State 
missionary interest resulted in the foundation of propagation of the faith in former years, indepen- 
the Basel Missionary Institute in 1815, from which dent missionary societies have not multiplied here 
88 candidates were passed on to the C,M.S., many so rapidly as elseAvhere. The Dutch Missionary 
of whose early missions were founded or conducted Society , founded in 1797, has worked in the Malay 
by them. In 1822 the Basel Evangelical Mission- Archipelago, and the results of its work have 
ary Society was founded, largely through the largely— especially in Minahassa in Celebes— been 
eftorts of Christian Gottlieb Barth. Their first taken over by the Established Church, which 
permanent mission Avas started on the Gold Coast maintains 36 pastors and 26 assistants, who 
in 1828. In 1843 work was begun on the south-west minister both to converts and to colonists. A 
coast of India, in 1848 in Chma (Kwantung), and number of minor societies have been formed from 
in 1886 Kamerun, becoming a German colony, was time to time. The Dutch missions have had 
taken over from the Baptist Missionary Society, considerable success among the Muslims of their 
The Industrial Association connected with the colonies. 

Basel Mission has taken a lead in industrial work A^ France.— In France the cause of Protestant 
in S. India, where it carries on weaving, tile- missions is represented by the SocUU des Missions 
making, etc., at Mangalur and other centres. Evangtli^ues^ founded in Paris in 1824. Its chief 
The Berlin Missionary Society sent out its first mission is the very successful one among the 
missionaries to Africa in 1834, and in 1872 it took Basutos in S. Africa "with which the name of 
over work in S. China, and in 1891 in E. Africa. Francois Coillard is connected. It has also taken 
The valley of the Wupper in Rhenish Prussia Avas over work from English and American societies in 
a strong centre of active Christian life, and here, territories such as Madagascar, Gabun, and the 
after much preliminary work, the Rhenish Mis- Society Islands, which had come wader French 
sionary Society was foimded in 1828. This, too, domination. In French Switzerland the Mission 
beg^ work first in S. Africa, extending in 1834 Eomande Avas founded in 1879 ; it works in N. 
to Borneo, in 1862 to Sumatra, in 1865 to Nias, in Transvaal and Delagoa Bay. _ . 

1846 to China, and in I8S7 to K^er Wilhelmsland. vi. SOANDINAVIA. — In Sc^dinavia the Danish 
The missions in S. Africa .have attained a large Missionary Soci^y wsLS founded in 1862, aijd works 
measure of self-support, and. in Sumatra many in S. India and China. Hhe Nor^oegian Missionary 
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Society (1842) has missions among the Zulus and in 
Madagascar. There are minor missions connected 
“with the China Inland, the Alliance, and other 
societies. Sweden also has had its own Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society since 1835, working in S. India and 
S. Africa, and a Swedish Missionary Unions since 
1878, with missionaries in Algeria, the Congo, Ural, 
Persia, China, and Chinese Turkestan, besides 
minor associations. Finland has a Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society with work in S. AMca and Free 
Church missions in China and India. 

vii. British colonies. — The British colonial 
Churches of various denominations maintain a 
considerable and increasing amount of missionary 
work. This is done partly through societies locally 
formed, partly by assisting the older societies in 
home lands. Australia and New Zealand, in 
addition to work among their own aborigines, send 
men and women principally to Asiatic countries, 
the S. African churches to the pagans of their 
own territories, the now independent W. Indian 
Churches to their own neighbours and to their 
lime-f ellows in Africa* In India and China, though 
very few churches are as yet self-supporting, various 
indigenous missionary societies have been formed, 

. such as the TinnemUy Missionary Society and the 
National Missionary Society ^ for work in various 
parts of India. These two had 2416 adherents, 6 
missionaries, and an income of about £4000 in 
1912. 

2. Preparation of missionaries.— In the begin- 
nings of societies the first step taken was ‘fre- 

1.S a rule, the candidates required some schSi 
training before entering on their theological course. 
The fact that many of them had been engaged in 
trades or handicrafts rendered them all the better 
suited to the pioneer work which largely fell to 
their lot, but not a few distinguished scholars 
developed among them. The Free Churches in 
England and America have drawn their mission- 
aries mainly from the theological colleges of their 
denominations, but the Scottish Churches have 
usually sent out graduates of the universities. In 
the Anglican Church, missionary seminaries have 
a more ii^ortant position, the most prominent 
being the C.M.S. College at Islington (797 mission- 
aries to 1913, of whom 13 are bishops) and St. 
Augustine’s College at Canterbury (307 and 5 re- 
spectively). On the Continent the great majority 
of missionaries are seminarists, but their training 
is generally most thorough, and they seem to have 
produced as many scholars in proportion as the 
university-trained men. In American missions it 
is difficult to distinguish accurately between uni- 
versity and non-university men. In any case, both 
there and in Europe the S.V.M.U. Jias greatly 
tended to brmg men and women of good university 
attainments into the missionary ranks — a tendency 
emphasized by the rapidly increasing demands of 
hi^er education in the mission-field. 

Till recently good theological training with a 
university degree was considered the ne plus ultra 
of missionary preparation from the intellectual 
side.^ But since the beginning of this century the 
conviction has been gaining ground that the task 
of the missionary demands, besides these, a tech- 
nical training pr<mer to it. This opinion was voiced 
by Commission Vl. of the Edinburgh Conference, 
which recommended the establishment of Boards 
of Study for the special preparation of missionaries 
; both in Britain and in .toerica. This was carried 
; into oScct, The American Board of Missionary 
Stu^^ is working on a somewhat wider basis, 

:v m theolo^cal subjects as well as others, 

.whereas, the British Board of Study, by mutual 
aa an interden body, deals 

. V (history and methods of 


missions, phonetics, linguistics, comparative and 
special study of religions, ethnography, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, hygnene, business methods, educa- 
tional methoQs). Some colleges already give them- 
selves more or less t^ the teaching of these subjects : 
in America the Kennedy School of Missions at 
Hartford, Conn., the Missions Department of Yale 
University, the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York, the College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
the Cincinnati Missionary Training School, in 
Britain the U.F.C. ‘Women’s Missionary College,' 
Edinburgh, aud the Kingsmead Training Institu- 
tion, Birmingham, take up many of these subjects, 
and it is in contemplation to merge the British 
Board of Study in a Central College of Missionary 
Study. 

3 * Missiona^ conferences.— The lack of unity 
and co-ordination in Protestant missions has long 
exercised the minds of their promoters, and the 
effort has been made to overcome this difficulfcy by 
gatherings for common counsel. The general mis- 
sionary conferences thus far were held in Liverpool 
in 1860 (126 members) ; London, Mildmay Park, 
1878 (168 delegates); London, Exeter Hall, 1888 
(1494 delegates) ; New York, 1900 (2300 members) ; 
and Edinburgh, 1910 (1206 delegates). The bulk 
of the membership in these has consisted of dele- 
gates of missionary societies and boards, supple- 
mented by missionaries from the field and experts 
of eminence. The composition of these conferences 
has become increasingly interdenominational and 
international ; and in Edinburgh not only did High 
Anglicans attend as members, but mess^es of 
greeting were received from Greek and Roman 
prelates, while Asiatics, Africans, Australasians, 
Americans, and Europeans of many nationalities 
took part. The conferences have no legislative or 
executive authority, but the * findings ’ which are 
formulated as the result of their debates exercise 
great practical influence on missionary work and 
methods. The reports of these conferences form a 
valuable record of the progress of missionary life 
and policy and a storehouse of missionary thought 
and argument. The report of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference especially (in 9 vols., London and New York, 
1910) is indispensable to the student of missions. 
Its investigations and discussions are carried on 
by a Continuation Committee which publishes 
tne quarterly International Review of Missions, 
The same kind of work has been carried on in the 
mission-field by periodical conferences of repre- 
sentatives from different missions at such centres 
as Madras and Shanghai, and in 1912-13 J. R. 
Mott convened a series of Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences in India, China, and Japan, 
the findings of which are published in a bulky 
volume (New York, 1913). By these and other 
means a large amount of practical union in work 
has been attained, and the tendency in the mission- 
field and at the home base towards closer unity has 
been promoted. 

4. The field. — i. America. — The spread of 
Christianity in this continent has been mainly 
through immigi-atiou. Paganism is now only a 
fringe of the total population of 170,000,000. The 
work of Protestant missions has been cdfiej^ in N. 
America, among Eskimos, Indians, and Negroes. 
For onr purposes the W. Indian Islands and Guiana 
go together with N. America. S. .toerrca has been 
touched in Patagonia and Paraguay. 

(a) Eskimos . — The Norsemen who immigrated to 
Gre^and in the Middle Ages had a bishopric of 
their own, bfit both they and their faith died out 
before the 18th century. In 1721 a Norwegian 
pastor, Hans Egede, having heard of them, repaired 
to the west coast of Greenland and began work 
among the Eskimos under great difi&culdes owing 
to their utter indifference. It was continued, how- 
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ever, by his sdii, and eventually taken up by the an overweight of white population than in theU.S. 

Damsh M.S. The west coast Regulation in this They number about 1,000,000. 

region is Christianized, and missionary work is {a) S. America, — The territoiy of Guiana is 

R on among the pagans of the east coast, closely connected with the W. Indies. Anglicans, 
er south on the west (poast the Moravians, Moravians, and Methodists have gathered converts 
beginning in 1733, founded the settlement of New amounting to 90,000. These are partly from among 
Herrphut, and from that centre Christianized the the E. Indian indentured coolies working on the 
tribes, so that in 1899 they were able to hand over sugar- plantations (who are also to be found on the 
this territory to the care of the Danish Church, islands). Catechists and clergy of Indian nation- 
In Labrador since 1771 the scattered Eskimos have ality work among them, and coolies returning home 
been mainly brought in by the Moravians, and they help to spread the faith in India, 
are cared for with the help of trade carried on by Of the 38,000,000 in S. America the aborigines 
the mission ship ‘Harmony.’ On the other side of number about 5,000,000, mostly belonging to the 
the continent the U.S. territory of Alaska contains Roman Catholic Church, Protestant missions have 
a relatively considerable population of Eskimos, touched them in Patagonia, where the work set on 
besides Aleutians, Indians, immigrant Chinese, and foot by the heroic pioneer, Allen Gardiner, changed 
white men. Here in 1877 a Presbyterian mission the opinion of Charles Darwin as to the suscepti- 
was founded, followed by Moravians, American biiity of a savage race to higher culture. The 
Anglicans, and others, totalling about 6000 Christ- Indians of the Chaco in Paraguay have also begun 
ians. The race, about 40,000 in number, is intel- to come in, and the mission among them has been 
lectually apathetic and feebly organized ; hence its recomized by the government of the Republic as 
contact with white traders has been unfavourable the best mediator between white and coloured 
to the development of independent Church life, but peoples, 

missionary work has meant their salvation from ii. Africa. — (a) W, Af rim,— -It is this part of 
extinction through strong drink, disease, and ex- the continent that, owing to the slave-trade, has 
ploitation. had the earliest and most intimate connexion with 

(b) Indians, — These number now in the U.S. and Protestant lands, especially with N. America. The 
Canada under 400,000. Over one-half live on reser- endeavour to influence Africa directly by means of 
vations ; the rest are scattered among their white the liberated slave is chiefly represented by the 
fellow-citizens. From the 17th cent. on\vards the little republic of Liberia, founded in 1824 by the 
relations of the colonists, whether French, English, American Colonisation Society. The Christian 
or Dutch, wnth the Indians were those of perennial Negroes who settled there were hai*dly ripe for 
warfare and commercial exploitation, till the peace administering the Free State proclaimea in 1847, 
of the country was fully established and a more but from this centre work is being carried on by 
sensible and humane policy was gradually intro- suni^ societies among the neighbouring non- 
duced. Missionary efforts were never entirely Christians. A certain number of American Negroes 
wanting. John Eliot (from 1646), David Brainerd have been sent as missionaries to Africa by their 
(from 1743), and David Zeisberger (from 1745) Churches in the U.S. A., but the eftective shaping 
gathered many thousands of Indians into Christian of their work is a problem that awaits solution, 
congregations of peaceful citizens, but again and The north-west coast of Africa as far as the 
again their work was destroyed by civil war. The Senegal borders on sparsely-inhabited Muham- 
later and more gradual settlement of Canada was madan territory which has scarcely been entered 
advantageous to the Indian population, as the as yet. From this to the mouth of the Congo is 
missions of all Churches were able to gain a hold, the region of Protestant mission-work, 
before land-gTabbing and commercial greed came At Sierra Leone the settling of liberated slaves 
strongly to the fore. The first Protestant mission began in 1808, after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
was begun in the Hudson’s Bay Territory in 1820 ; and its capita received the name Freetown. Up 
it has been developed largely by the C.M.S., and to 1846, 50,000 African slaves had been brought 
much heroic work was done by its pioneers among there, chiefly by British cruisers. For years great 
the sparse native population before the colonists loss of life was experienced among the C.M.S. and 
came in. Now the whole dominion is parcelled other missionaries who worked there, and among 
out in dioceses of the Anglican Church, and the welter of tribes represented the only common 
work among the Indians is carried on by other language available was English. To some extent 
denominations also, Presbyterians and Methodists the varying elements were sifted out, and Christ- 
being specially active. Since the separation from ianity spread by means of those who rejoined their 
England the evangelizing of Indians in the U.S. kindred elsewhere. In 1852 an Anglican bishopric 
has been more and more taken over by the various was constituted, and in 1861 the Church, in which 
Churches, and the still pagan Indians are a small meanwhile education had spread rabidly, w^as made 
remnant. Their assimilation as citizens of the self-governing. It carries on missions among its 
Republic is still an incomplete process. pagan neighbours. Here and elsewhere in W. 

(c) Negroes , — These number (including coloured Africa the missionary comes into contactincreas- 
or mixed population), in the U.S, 9,827,763 (1910), ingly with Muslims from the north. Among a 
and in the W. Indies 1,280,000. Their introduction population of 75,000 in the colony 67,000 are Prot- 
into the latter dates from the Spanish conquest, into estant Christians. 

the U.S. from 1640. Organized missions among the The Gold Coast Colony has a population of 
U.S. Negroes practically began about 1860, but 1,500,000, The western part is worked by Wesleyan 
during their time of slavery large numbers bad missionaries, the eastern by the Basel Society, 
been Christianized, especially by the Methodists The latter, since 1828, has penetrated effectively 
and Baptists, The bulk of these Negroes are now into the back country formerly under Ashanti rule ; 
connected with the various Protestant Churches, the Wesleyans, too, have moved into the northern 
In 1913 they contributed about £20,000 for borne territory. Thecountry is being opened up by rail- 
missions and £10,000 for foreign missions, besides ways, and the rapid increase of commerce is enrich- 
maintenance of churches, ministry, and education, ing the Christian community here as elsewhere in 
The Negroes of Cuba and Haiti are but little VT, Africa, to the advant^e of self-support, but 
touched ny Protestant work, but in the remaining not always to that of spintual life and morals, 
islands they are incorporated into self-supporting The Christian community now numbers upwards 
churches, the result of previous missionary effort, of 30,000/; v 

and their econdmie condition is less cofliplicated by t The German colony of Togoland, next on the 

- : ■■ - :■ '■ ■ 
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east, has cousidcrahly dovcloi^ed missionary work 
from tluit country, during the last few year’s, 
among the Ewe nation. Good linmiistic work has 
been done. The community numhers some thou- 
sands. 

The work in the lower basin and delta of the 
Niger has assumed increased importance since the 
constitution of Nigeria, the riimest of Britain’s 
African possessions, as a Crown Colony, with a 
population of 18,000,000. The first mission stations 
(from 1846 -onwards) were started to look after 
natives of the Yoruba country who had returned 
from Sierra Leone to their own people. Lagos, 
the great port of the palm-oil trade, and the large 
interior towns of Abeokuta and Ibadan were occu- 
pied, and considerable Christian communities were 
gathered, amounting^ (1913) in the Yoruba province 
to 60,000. Economic development is going on 
ramdly, and the demand for education, especially 
in^nghsh, is increasing year by year. 

After the Niger had been opened up by three 
voyages of exploration (1841, 1854, 1857), an African 
pnest of the Samuel Crowther, was sent 

to this region. He planted several stations, and 
in 1864 was consecrated bishop. The work was 
carried on by Africans, with some vicissitudes but 
with substantial progress, till Crowther’s death in 
1891, when W. Equatorial Africa was placed under 
an English bishop, assisted by two Africans, the 
wealthy churches of the Delta being granted self- 

f overnment. In N. Nigeria the town of Lokoja 
ad been occupied in 1865, but it was not till the 
end of the century that an effective advance was 
made into this territory, where a predominantly 
Muhammadan population alternates with large 
patches of paganism, while the spread of Islam 
continues in a southerly direction. The work here 
is still in its begimiings. In Calabar at the south- 
east comer of Nigeria a Christian community of 
11,000 been gathered in by theU.E.C. mission. 

Kmerun, a German colony since 1884, was origin- 
ally evangelized by English Baptists, but their 
work was taken over mainly by the Basel Society, 
who were pushing into the back country before 
the outbreak of the great European war. The 
Christians number about 15,000 out of an estimated 
population of 3,000,000, 

The Congo River was first opened up completely 
by Stanley in 1876-77, and the Congo !^ee State, 
under the protection of Belgium, has been the 
scene of rapid missionary advance along the river. 
Yakuso, the furthest point, near Stanleyville, is 
1200 miles from the mouth. Among the first ex- 
plorers in detail were the English Baptists G. Gren- 
teh and W. H. Bentley from 1879 onwards. Other 
misrionaries of^ various nationalities followed. 
Owing to the difficulties of climate and the great 
multitude of tribes and languages, progress has 
been limited, but some dozen societies are now at 
work in this area. Indigenous churches are being 
formed, and elementary education is being pushed. 

The characteristic problems of the W. African 
missions generally are presented by the constant 
advance of Islam from the north, the demoraliza- 
tion of commercial intercourse caused by the liquor- 
trade, and the unsettling effects of a rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth formerly undreamt of. On the 
other hand, the removal of the evils connected 
with the slave-trade, the increa^ in prosperity and 
intelligence, and the creation of a Chrmtian standard 
of conscience and morals, with the opportunity 
. given to the nariyes of rising to a higher life, are 
elements in appreciable progress towards the re- 
generation of the Negro peoples, 

(5) Africa , — In this we include the regions 

south of the river Kunene on the east and the 
I oh' the w It contains three African 

.races s.the ^^tfU^inc^^ Zulus and Kafirs), the 


Naiiia or Hottentot, and the Ihi?sbiiiaii, the last 
two scarcely remaining pure, the first virile and 
prolific. The climate being temperate, Christian- 
ity has spread by immigration from western nations, 
and the white popute/tion is reckoned at 1,300,000. 
Hence the racial problem is at its acutest in S. 
Africa, and it specially affects the work of missions, 
which aim at raising the native populations to a 
higher level, religious, moral, and social, and at 

S them the best education which they are 
e of assimilating. The earliest Dutch eolon- 
iste regarded the natives as an inferior class of 
beings whom it was both lawful and expedient to 
keep in subjection, and this attitude has not been 
confined to one section of the white races. Thus 
there has been a persistent prejudice against, and 
often actual antagonism to, the work of missions, 
sometimes aggravated by lack of prudence on the 
part of the missionary and by unbalanced policy on 
the part of the government. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground, however, that without the moral infiu- 
ence of Christianity the problems resulting from 
the contact and blending of two cultures cannot be 
thoroughly solved. Among some 4,000,000 natis^es 
there are now about 750,000 Christians, the result 
of the work of 30 missiona^ societies belonging to 
8 nationalities- The i^iai factor is especially in 
evidence in the ^Ethiopian Movement, *^comppsed 
of groups of congregations who in 1892 forndally 
seceded from their missionary connexions. Some 
of them in 1899 joined the Anglican Church as * the 
Ethiopian Order’ j the remainder do not appear to 
he progressive either in internal life or in external 
expansion. 

In what became in 1886 German S.W. Africa 
the principal work has been done by German mis- 
sionaries of the Rhenish Society since the forties. 
The fruits of their persevering and systematic 
efforts have sufi'ered greatly through colonial wars. 
Protestant Christians in the colony number, by last 
figures, 13,000. 

The largest indigenous Christian population is in 
Cape Colony, numbering 1,146,000 out of a total of 
2,500,000; it comprises westwards, broadly peak- 
ing, bastardized Hottentots, and, eastwards, Kafirs 
of relatively pure race. The Moravians, who 
began work in 1737, were followed in 1799 by the 
L.M.S., whose missions in Bechuanalaind are re- 
markable for thpir great pibneers, R. Moffat and, 
above all, Liragstohe. Through the persistence 
of John Mackeime and the intervention of the 
British Government, all attempts to block the 
northward way of the missionary were frustrated, 
and the path of the gospel was opened up to the C. 
African lakes and eventually from the Cape to 
Cairo. The converts of the L. M. S. in Cape Colony 
now form a Congregational Union with some 
35,000 adherents. Efibrts of later dates are repre- 
sented by the adherents of the Wesleyans (over 
90,000, now independently organized), Rhenish 
M.S. (16,000), Berlin M.S. (50,000), and Scottish 
Presbyterians (26,000). The majority of the 
white colonists belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, which for a long time held aloof from 
missionary work. Since the middle of the 19th 
cent, its attitude has changed, and it carries- on 
missions within and beyond Capb Colony,^ In the 
latter it counts over 80,000 native Christiahs, the 
majority of whom^ are under the charge of its 
parochial clergy. The Anglican Church in the 
three dioceses of the Colony claims over 70,000 
^wiherents. 

Among.the Zulus and Swazis of Natal the work 
of many denominations has been greatly hindered 
by frequent and destructive wars, but Christian 
congregations have grown, and some converts have 
been gained from among the Indian coolies. Basuto- 
land, blessed with a more quiet development since 
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it tecame a Crown Colony in 1884, has been worked 
principaUy by the Paris M,S., which now counts 
about 70,000 adherents. Among the Bechuanas 
of the Transvaal and Orange lUver Colony Dutch, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Lutneran missions have 
gathered a Christian community of considerable 
importance. The problems of moral and social 
development are greatly complicated by the con- 
gestion of labourers, botn Christian and non-Christ- 
ian, in the mine compounds of Johannesburg and 
the Band. The thinly-populated Bechuanaland 
Protectorate includes Khama’s Country, where a 
Christian African prince rules his people well. 

Madagascar has been a land of great vicissitudes 
in missionary work. The first missionaries of 
the L.M.S. began work with considerable success 
among the Hovas, the ruling race of the central 
rovince, in 1820. In 1836 the accession of a 
ostile (lueen brought about the expulsion of the 
missionaries, and for twenty-five years the Christ- 
ians were severely persecuted, yet they increased 
considerably. In 1861 a new ruler recalled the 
missionaries, and, when another (^ueen was b^- 
tized in 1869, conversions began in masses. To 
cope with the situation other societies. Friends, 
S.P.G., and Norwegians, entered the island. In 
1895 Madagascar was annexed by France, and 
Protestant mission work was so severely hampered 
that the L.M.S. was fain to give over a large part 
of its work to the Paris M.S. The total number 
of Protestant Christians in Madagascar is esti-, 
mated now at 287,000, while the scholars number 
44,677. 

(c) E, and C. Africa . — Missionaries helped to 
open up these lands both from the east coast and 
from the interior southwards. In 1844 Ludwig 
Krapf, a German in C.M.S. service, landed on the 
island of Mombasa and began work on the main- 
land opposite. He planned (1) to carry a chain of 
mission stations across Africa from Mombasa to 
Gabun ; (2) to estabHsh on the east coast a colony 
for liberated slaves like that in Sierra Leone on 
the west ; and (3) to work for an African ministry 
under an Afiican bishop. The second of these 
objects was accomplished at Freetown in 1874 ; the 
first and third are in process of realization now. 
In 1846 Krapf was joined by Johann Rebmann. 
After nine years Krapf was invalided ; Rebmann 
held on for twenty-nin^ears. By their discovery 
of the snow-peaks of Kilimanlaro and Kenia on 
the equator, and of the great inland-sea of Nyauza, 
they revolutionized the geography of 0. Africa, 
and theii’ linguistic labours prepared the way for 
later workers in a fruitful field. 

The yet greater work of David Livingstone is part 
of history. From his first station of Kolobeng in 
S. Afirica he constantly pressed northwards, crossed 
Africa from east to west, and opened ug the lake 
regions of Nyasa and Tanganyika, e:^Ionng cease- 
lessly till he died at Ilala in 1873. in his opinion 
the end of the geographical feat w'as the begmning 
of the missionary enterprise. He desired to uproot 
the ^ave-trade, and to open up Africa to legiti- 
mate commerce and to Christian culture with 
faith as its root. The Universities Mission to 
Central Africa undertaken by members of the 
Church of England, the L.M,S. mission on Lake 
Tanganyika, and the Scottish Presbyterian missions 
in Jy^asaland are the direct results of his lifework ; 
but it affected the whole missionary enterprise of 
inland Africa. To Stanley it was given to com- 
jplbte the work of . Livingstone by his exploration 
of the .Congo vaRey, and in the course of it he 
gave the impulse which has resulted in the forma- 
Hon of a virile Christian State in the centre of 
Africa, now; :kfcg:dpm , of ; Stanley 

found the king,' ;Mute^’J^^ 
claims of Christointy 
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SwahUi Christian interpreter he put the Christian 
case before the monarch and straightway appealed 
to English Christendom to enter this open door. 
The result was the sendiiig of the well-known 
C.M.S. mission in 1875. The murder of James 
Hannington and the barbarous persecution of the 
early converts only served to increase zeal and 
enthusiasm. After sundi-y conflicts and imminent 
risk of abandonment by the Colonial Office, Uganda 
became a British Protectorate, under which mission 
work has gone forward peacefully. The country 
now contains 96,000 Protestant Christians, with a 
somewhat larger number of Roman Catholics and 
a smaller number of Muliammadans. The schools 
contain scholars up to a secondary standard. The 
growing Church now forms an effectual breakwater 
against the rising tide of Islam. 

The two protectorates of E. Africa, the English 
and the German, have each brought the country 
under civilized administration, and the British 
Government has opened up its territory by a rail- 
way, preceded or accompanied by missionaries. 
The Einglish work in German territory has been 
partly made over to German missions since the 
establishment of the colony in 1884, bnt a group 
of C.M.S. missions remains round Mpwapwa, and 
another of the U.M.C.A. opposite Zanzibar. The 
German work is chiefly on the northern frontier 
and on the north shore of Lake Nyasa and its 
vicinity. The principal missions of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate are those of the Scottish churches, 
with the two industi-ial centres of Livingstonia in 
the north and Blantyre in the south— fit memorials 
of the great Scottish missionary pioneer. His 
successors have seen the slave-trade entirely wiped 
out and fierce animist tribes subdued by the influ- 
ence of Christian love, exemplified in medical 
missions, and brought under training in civilized 
industry and commerce. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sud&n in its Muhammadan parts is closed to mis- 
sionary effort by government ruling ; among the 
pagan Dinkas, Azandi, and other tribes missionary 
work is in its first stages. 

iii. Oceania. — Missions in Oceania date from 
1769, and owe their first impulse to the interest 
excited by the story of Cook’s voyages in the South 
Seas. The major part of tliis area is suitable for 
European colonization, and the aborigines belong 
to more or less primitive states of culture, in which 
their physical as well as mental stamina has re- 
mained weakly. Owing partly to this and partly 
to unscrupulous exploitation by white settlers and 
traders, the result of contact with the white races 
has been the rapid diminution, and in some cases, 
as in Tasmania, the entire extinction, of the native 
races. The work of missions has therefore largely 
consisted in the i-escue of weaker races from exter- 
mination through contact With exponents of higher 
civilizations not imbued with the Christian spirit. 
In no part of the world have the results of missions 
been more rapid and wide-spread, but stability is 
sometimes lacking. The effects of kidnapping, 
strong drink, and disease have been appreciably 
counteracted. 

Work in Eew Zealand was started by Samuel 
Marsden in 1814, and after a time made rapid pro- 
gress. In 1840 the islands became a British colony t 
unfortunately wars broke out, and in. 1864 the 
strong Hau Hau apostasy, a reerude^enee of 
pagan cults mixed with Cnrist^ heresies, drew 
, away great numbers. In spite of this the leading 
missions of the C.M.S. and Wesleyans were able, 
before the end of the century, to make over their 
converts to the local Church organizations. The 
New Zealand Parliament also has its Maori 
members, .^e Maori population of New Zealand 
is about :50^0£)i(), -of whom some 30,000 belong to 
SR^briaeSjWmhiim^ There appears to be some 
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hope that, in place of declining, the native popula- 
tion is beginning to increase. 

In Australia the aborigines have dwindled to 
74,000, living mostly in the northern parts of the 
continent. After several abortive attempts mis- 
sions, with a strong industrial element, have been 
continuously carried on since 1851 by English 
bodies of various denominations, as well as by 
Moravians and Lutherans, Despite pessimism, 
the aborigines have proved susceptible to the 
elevating influence of the gospel, and decadence 
has been to some extent arrested, though inde- 
pendence is not yet in sight. The number of Prot- 
estant Christians is computed at 6000. 

The Islands of the Pacific may be roughly 
grouped into Polynesia (south of Hawaii), Melanesia 
(west of Polynesia), and Micronesia (north of 
Melanesia). Among the larger islands of Poly- 
nesia, Hawaii, now a United States territory with 
Honolulu for its capital, was first evangelized by 
the American Board from 1820 onwards and Christ- 
ianized within fifty years. It has sent out and 
supported missionaries to several other islands. 
T^iti, occupied by missionaries of the L.M,S., had 
a similar history, but after the annexation of the 
group by Prance it became necessary to transfer 
the work to the Paris M.S. Raiatea, the sphere of 
the famous John 'Williams, has remained in British 
connexion. In the Tonga and Viti, or Fiji, 
Islands the Wesleyans have been the principal 
workers. Practically the entire population is 
Christian, and is efficiently ruled by princes of the 
same faith. Education is wide-spread, and evan- 
gelists from Fiji have carried the faith to many 
other islands. 

Melanesia has a population of 475,000, of whom 
111,000 are Protestant Christians. The gathering 
in of these numbers has cost not a few missionary 
lives, owing to resentment on the part of islandem 
who had been oppressed by traders. The mission- 
aries are British, German, Dutch, and Norwegian. 
The martyrdom of Bishop Patteson in 1871 called 
forth much enthusiasm and service, and during 
his long life John G. Paton of the United Presbj^ 
terian Mission saw 20,000 natives converted in the 
New Hebrides and contributing £1300 in one year 
for Church purposes. 

On the Mficronesian Islands, now under British, 
German, and American protection, developments 
since 1852 have been similar. Missionaries from 
Australia have taken part. Roman Catholic work 
is stronger here than in the other islands j out 
of 30,000 Christians the Roman Catholics claim 
12 , 000 . 

New Guinea, or Papua, was first entered in 1871, 
when Christians from L.M.S. missions in Polynesia 
volunteered for the work, in which many of them 
laid down their lives. They had a great leader in 
James Chalmers (1876-1901). The Christians now 
number 35,000. Anglican, Wesleyan, German, 
and Dutch missionaries have taken part. 

In vMous parts of Oceania, especially Australia, 
Hawaii, and Fiji, missionary work is carried on 
among 'the Asiatic immigrants from India, Japan, 
and China with the help of native preachers from 
those countries, not without some result. The 
barriers of caste and social opporitlon are less rigid 
than at home, but the restraints, of conventional 
morality are also loosened. 

. . , The total population of Oceania, . excluding 
Australia and. New Zealand, is reckoned at some 
; , S^^jOOO, of whom 320,000 are Christians^ , , 

;; / iv. India.— T he impact of Christianity on India 
: -- has "been conditioned by certain outstan(^g 
of the land and people. The peninsula is 
‘ .iso&ted by lamd .and sea. The culture of the 
: the most primitive to a highly 

/ , form. Its religion 


contains a similar variety of cults, ranging from 
spiritual adoration to cruel and obscene orgies, 
all bound together intellectually by a subtle 
pantheistic philosgphy, socially by the unique 
system of caste (g'.^.). Its contact with the outer 
world during recent centuries has been mainly 
through the immigration of foreign invaders, who 
have brought with them the monotheistic religion 
and polity of Irifim, so that Indian Musalmans 
now constitute by far the largest Muslim nation 
of the world. Most recently, however, ^dia has 
come into connexion with a seafaring nation of the 
West more intimately than any other Asiatic land. 
Here, as elsewhere, the missionary has employed 
in the first instance the agencies of preaching and 
persuasion, but the form which the results of his 
work have assumed has mainly been determined 
by the conditions of the classes to whom he has 
addressed his message. To bring out the chief 
features of it, we may deal with * mass movements,' 
education, and philanthropy as main channels of 
evangelization. 

The earliest form of Christianity in India is that 
of the Syrian Churches of Travancore and Cochin, 
which probably owe their origin to the Nestorian 
community of Persia, whose members traded with 
the Mala'bar Coast in their early days. From 
about the 4th cent, a trading and landholding 
commnnity accepted the Christian faith, and has 
continued as a local caste to the present day. 
Early in the last centu^ they were aroused from 
lethargy by contact with Anglican Christianity, 
and the work of the C.M.S., &st in combination, 
and afterwards side by side, with the Syrians, has 
stimnlated reform and progress, both in education 
and in evangelizing zeal. The work of St. Francis 
Xavier, Roberto de' Nobili, and other great Roman 
Catholic missionaries of the Portuguese period is 
principally in evidence now in the masses of fisher 
folk and other labouring castes in the west and 
south of India; and in the earliest Protestant 
missions the same factor of community-movements 
appears. In the Danish-Halle Mission of the 18th 
cent, the greatest name is that of C. F. Schwartz 
(landed 1750, died 1798). The 20,000 Christians 
whom he gathered in Tanjore and elsewhere were 
mainly from the village labourers. After his death 
the work dwindled, till it was taken over by the 
AngHoan Church, and during the first half of the 
19th cent, the work of the C.M.S. and S.P.G. in 
Tinnevelly (principally among the palm-tree 
climbers), together with that of the L.M.S. in 
S. Travancore, yielded much more than half the 
entire number of Protestant converts in India, and 
naturally also the best organized churches. In 
1851 these missions had 51,355 adherents, the 
remainder of the Madras Presidency 23,821, and 
all the rest of India 16,916. In the succeeding 
sixty years these missions and others in S. India 
have greatly developed, largely through the agency 
of American societies. The Protestant Christians 
now number 870,425 (besides over a million and a 
half Roman Catholics and Syrians), and they con- 
tribute £33,721 to the support of worship and 
schools. The Indian ministry includes 492 or- 
dained men as against 487 foreign missionaries, 
and the self-administration of the churls, is on 
the increase. SebcTextension, too, is ^own by the 
activity of more than, one mission of the Indian 
Churches. The largest is the TinneyeBy Mission- 
'Oiy Society, with, an income of 12,000 rupees, 4 
ordained men, -and .2000 converts in a mission 
which they carry on in the Nizam's territory. 
Part of their work was made over to the diocese of 
the first Indian bishop, V. Azariah of Domakal, 
when he was consecrated in 1913. 

In Travancore a similar movement has made 
headway in the L.M.S. and C.M.S. missions, which 
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now number 73,000 and 57,000 Christians respec- 
tively. Still more wide-spread is the movement 
in the Telugu country north of Madras. Here, 
especially since the great famine of 1877-78, the 
out-caste village labourers h^e pressed into the 
churches in myriads. The Christians belonging 
to Anglicans, American Baptists, Lutherans, and 
others are estimated at some 150,000. 

In Bengal an older movement in the forties of 
the last century left a considerable church in the 
Nadiya district; more recently the NamaiUdras 
of E. Bengal are turning their hopes towards 
Christianity, and the B.M.S. has admitted some 
hundreds from among them. In the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh the Chamars (leather- 
workers) and sweepers have been principally 
gathered in by the American Methodist Episco- 
palians, who record congregations numbering 
102,000 adherents, while other Protestant missions 
have 22,000. The most rapid movement during 
the last decade was in the Pan jab, where the 
Christians entered in the government Census 
returns had increased from 37,000 in 1901 to 
163, CKK) in 1911 chiefly in the American Presby- 
terian missions. 

The movements among the Indian village pro- 
letariat which have resulted in these large and 
growing accessions to Christianity all form part of 
one upward tendency of populations representing 
pre- Aryan inhabitants, enslaved by the Aryan 
conquerors and kept for millenniums in servitude, 
but now afforded tne opportunity of emancipation 
by rulers whose political and social ideals are bound 
up with Christianity and whose rule has been 
accompanied by active Christian efforts of teaching 
and philanthropy. The effect of these efforts in 
raising the masses who have responded to them is 
expressed thus by the Hindu Census superintendent 
of the Mysore State ; 

‘ The enlightening inf uence of Christianity is patent in the 
higher standard of comfort of the converts, and their sober, 
disciplined and busy lives ’ (Census qf India, 1911, Calcutta, 
1918, vol. i. pt. i. p. 188). 

To this we may add that evidences of spiritual 
regeneration and devotional life are also to be 
found. 

The populations so far referred to are the ‘ un- 
touchables ’ who live among the Hindus and 
Musalraans of the plains. They may number 
(accuracy is very difficult to secure) some 30,000,000. 
But there are some 10,000,000 more of non-Hindu 
aborigines, living mainly in hilly regions, among 
whom -the Christian faith has found ready entry. 
Such are the Karens of Burma, the Khasis of 
Assam, the . Kois and SantSls in Bengal. The 
Christian communities among these amount to 
some 200,000 persons. Both among these and 
among the out-castes the expansion of the move- 
ment appears to be limited only by the capacity of 
the Christian Church adequately to shepherd- and 
educate the candidates for discipleship. The effect 
of education and Christian influence m raising the 
status of the Christian, community as compared 
witb its Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours has 
been very marked. Some progress has been made 
in improving their position as agriculturists; in 
the Panjab tiie Christians have been recognized by 
Government as an agricultural tribe, and in the 
irrigation colonies there are several flourishing 
villages of Christian cultivators, holding land 
direct from the State. 

Education of a simple kind, including that of 
girkf, was from the first a regular part or mission- 
ary activity, but it was brought into prominence 
by the. Scottish missionary, Alexander Huff (1830- 
67). He set out to evangelize the upper classes 
of Beng^ ■ .%;.means ^ ..eduoationv given 

through the mediiim:'#: ifihglis 


which, through the efforts of Macaulay and others, 
liad already been adopted by Government as the 
vehicle of learning for India. Duff was assisted in 
his plans by Baja Bam Mohan Bay, the founder 
of the Brahma Samaj Duff’s converts were 

counted rather by the score than by the hundred, 
but they included men who made their mark on 
the Christian Church as leaders throughout N- 
India. His school also had a powerful effect on 
the development of the Brahma Samaj and other 
liberal movements in Hinduism, and not less did 
he influence the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, which in 1854 rounded departments 
of public instruction, and in 1857 established 
universities in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
followed later by others in Lahore and Allahabad, 
and recently by a Hindu university at Benares 
and a Mushm one at Aligarh. Duffs school soon 
developed into a college, and no fewer than 8 
other colleges were founded in different parts of 
India during Duffs lifetime. The most noteworthy 
contemporary of Duff as an educator was John 
Wilson of Bombay, who founded the college which 
bears his name, and added to his English work a 
profound acquaintance with Hinduism. There are 
now 38 Protestant missionary colleges in India, 
containing, in 1912, 6447 students, including 61 
women, the latter practically all Christians. Of 
the total, 4481 students were Hindus, 530 Mu- 
hammadans, and 436 Christians. There is a fully- 
organized missionary college for women in Luck- 
now ; and a college department works in connexion 
with a gii*ls’ high school in Lahore. 

The work of elementary and secondary education 
was powerfully forwarded by the system of grnnts- 
in-aid which the Government instituted in 1854. 
The OTants are made in proportion to the educa- 
tional efficiency of schools, regardless of the religion 
of the managers. Educational efficiency being 
greatest among the missionaries, they have earned 
the chief portion of the grants, though their lead 
in this respect is no longer so marked as it was. 
Their secondary schools number 283, with 62,602 
boys and 8400 girls ; 880 boarding-schools contain 
^2,193 boys and 17,566 girls, all Christian. In 87 
theological schools 1852 students are in training, 
and 127 training-schools have 1904 male and 1173 
female students. The boarding-schools are partly 
secondary and partly primary. The result of 
secondary education in conversions has been small, 
but the influence on social ideals and practice and 
on religious thought has been very great. The 
care bestowed on the education of the Christian 
community, especially the women, has made it, 
mth the exception of the Parsis, the most literate 
in India, far above the average of the Hindus 
generally, and little, if any, behind the Brahmans. 
The number of Christian officials and teachers is 
large in proportion to the size of the community, 
and it is not easy to keep pace with their need for 
a highly educated ministry, while satisfying tlie 
wants of the large rural populations. The pro- 
vision of elementary education for these is the 
most urgent missionary problem of the day. True, 
the elementary pupils in mission schools through- 
out India number about 450,000, but. the great 
majority of these are non-Christian. In missionary 
colleges and schools of every kind 576,371 p^aons 
were being educated in 1912~about one of 
! all pupils. :■ . 

Christian literature .tobt' 
with the work of the great pioneer, William Carey 
(1793-1834). Together with Marshman and Ward, 
he worked chiefly at Bible tran^ations into a 
multitude of Afferent languages, and also founded 
a miasiona^ college in Serampore. Most of these 
versons, were mere hallom ^essai, but the Bengali 
all further work in that 
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tongue. Henry Marfcyn at the same time pro- 
duced his remarkable Urdu version of the NT, and 
a long line of translators and authors followed, 
supported by the publishing societies mentioned 
above. Krishna Mohan Baneriea among Hindu 
converts, Tmad-al-Din among Muslims, and John 
Murdoch among English writers and publishers 
of Christian literature are outstanding names. 
Besides Bible versions there is also an incipient 
Christian literature in all the principal Indian lan- 

f uages, amounting in some of them to several 
undred works. These are directed both to the 
training of the Christian Church and to convincing 
and persuading outsiders. 

Among the philanthropic auxiliaries to the 
gospel message, medical work takes a foremost 
lace. The effective prosecution of this in India 
ates from the middle of last century, when W. 
Lockhart of the L.M.S. was sent to Travancore, 
and Henry M. Scudder of tlie American Board to 
Ceylon. Ine chain of medical missions on the N. W. 
Frontier was begun in Kashmir in 1864, and has since 
then extended to Peshawar, Bannu, DerS Ismail 
Khan, and Quetta. The attitude of a turbulent, 
fanatical, and treacherous Muhammadan popula- 
tion has been greatly modified by the work of medi- 
cal missions, and, while converts have shown their 
faithfulness in martyrdom, Christian Scriptures 
and literature, illustrated by the example of dis- 
interested Christian love, have penetrated far into 
regions otherwise inaccessible to the missionary. 
Similar effects have been produced on the intoler- 
ance of the caste-proud Hindu, and, while suffering 
is impartially relieved, regardless of creed or con- 
dition, the ministry of healing has brought many 
to the discipleship of the Healer. The first qualified 
woman-doctor came to India in 1880, thou^i medi- 
cal work by women had been carried on long before. 
Medical missionary women have led the way in 
relieving the once hopeless suffering of secluded 
Indian womanhood, ^ven over to treatment by 
toorant and clumsy midwives and barber- women. 
Of the Indian women-doctors now serving under 
the Dnfferin Fund and other public bodies the great 
majority are Christians, with a sprinkling from the 
Brahma Samaj. 

Closely allied with general medical work is that 
of the leper missions. Of the unfortunate leper 
community, hitherto uncared for, several thousands 
are under care in Christie institutions, and many 
of them have accepted Christianity. Christian 
institutions for the olind and the deaf and dumb 
are the only ones for these classes in India. Famine 
orphanages are common, and have furnished an 
appreciable fraction of the Christian community, 
especially in N. India ; these have in recent years 
found imitators among non-Christians, and, owing 
to the influence and example of mission schools 
and colleges, the conception and practice of social 
service are spreading among Indian students, as 
shown by the society of the ‘Servants of India,’ 
promoted by G. K. Gokhale. 

India affords the largest and most inffuential 
sphere of work among the Muslims of the world. 
Its Musalman community numbers 65,000,000, and 
it is both specifically Indian in type and cosmo- 
politan by ties of religion — a fact which gives this 
community a greater poKtioal importance than 
its numerical proportion to the Hindu population 
would warrant. The largest Muhammad^ , com- 
; .mnnity of India, that of Bengal, now numbering 
- ^i000,000, came under British rule after the battle 
, of Plassey in 1757, but the first effective Christian 
v . -frork among them was done by the chaplain- 
Henry Martyn when he translated the 
' and much of the OT into the Muhammadan 
of India — ^the Urdu, or camp dialect 
v; :of one convert, 'Abd-al-Masiti, 


was the forerunner of many ex -Muslims who Have 
joined the Christian ministry. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of converts among 
the laity, but with theii* descendants tliey must 
run into several myriads. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, which the Muslim professedly recog- 
nizes as divine, is especially effective as a means of 
evangelism. 

Among the Buddhists of Burma and S. Ceylon 
the results of work have been similar to those 
among the middle classes in India ; i,e., conver- 
sions nave been sporadic, occasionally in families, 
with here and there outstanding personalities. 
The Census of 1911 gave the number of Protestant 
Christians in India as 1,462,769, compared with 
970,385 in 1901. The largest proportion is in S. 
India (626,000), where the work has been established 
longest and is most systematic. The distribution 
elsewhere varies chieliy according to the incidence 
of mass movements. Protestant Chiistians in 
other parts number : Bengal, 178,000 ; United Pro- 
vinces, 135,000 ; Panjah, 155,000 ; Bombay, 61,000 ; 
Central Provinces and C. India, 24,000. In the 
native States they are generally fewer — 
Haldarahad, 29,000 ; Mysore, 9,000 ; Panjab States, 
600 ; Kashmir, 700. 

S^cretism, in the shape of reform movements, 
both religious and social, is much in evidence. 
The earliest organized body of this kind is the 
theistic BrShma Samaj, founded in 1828 by Kaja 
Ram Mohan Ray — a small sect, but influential 
owing to the social standing, literary ability, 
and philanthropic zeal of its members. Tlie teach- 
ing of its sections ranges from a modified Hinduism 
to a kind of Unitarian Christianity with Indian 
atmosphere. The Arya Samaj (q. v . ), founded in 1875 
by Dayanand Sarasvati, represents a cmder modi- 
fication of original Hinduism, professing to hold 
to the Vedas as absolutely inspired, and accord- 
ingly forcing their interpretation to fit modem 
standards. It has a strong political and nationalist 
I vein, and is bitterly hostile to Christianity ; but it 
has done good work in the cause of education and 
social reform. It prevails chiefly in the Pan jab 
and United Provinces. In Bombay the Prarthana 
Samaj {q.v.) does a similar work. These bodies, 
following missionary example, are beginning to 
interest themselves in the amelioration of the 
depressed classes by education, and the Arya Samaj 
actually admits them and also Muhammadans into 
the ‘Vedic religion’ by a ceremony of purification 
{iudim). 

Modernist movement among the Muhammadans 
dates from the efforts of Sir Sayyid Ahmad, who 
began in 1858 to arouse his fellow-religionists to 
the imperative need for English education, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh and the All- 
Indian Muslim Conference. It has also produced 
something of a school of liberal theology, A more 
wide-spread movement was inaugurated by Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian in the Pan jab in the year 
1879. He, lilce DaySnand, harked back to his 
sacred Scriptures, and treated the Qur’Sn as 
verbally inspired, interpreting it in a new fashion 
with an eye to modem thought. This sect, too, 
is strongly opposed to Christianity, and some 
members of it have started a missioh to England at 
Woking. Despite their attitude of opposition, 
these new sects all owe more or less of tlieir origina- 
ting impulse and of their specific doctrine to the 
message of Christian missions. The Indian national 
movement, has a tendency to bring the reformed 
sects nearer together, and its influence is being felt 
in the Christian community also in a certain 
touchiness and impatience of foreign influence. 
At the same time there are signs of an increased 
feeling of responsibility for the evangelization of 
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idia, marked by tbe establishment of the National 
[issionary Society and other efforts. 

The Dutch possessions known as Indonesia were 
:eviously under Hindu rule, but since the 12tli 
int. they have gradually beeft overrun by Muslim 
lieftains, and out of the total population of 
5,000,000 all but 2,000,000 are now Muhammadan, 
be Dutch East India Company, while building 
} its Eastern empire, also Christianized the 
itives after a fashion, but their condition at the 
^ginning of the 19th cent, was very low. Since 
ten it has improved, and the so-called permanent 
ingregations {gevestigte gemeentm) are under the 
Lre of clergy appointed and maintained by the 
iate ; churches of later converts are from time to 
me placed under this organization. Modern 
issionary work began in the second decade of last 
rntury, and has been carried on mainly by Dutch 
id German missionaries on the four principal 
lands of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Borneo, as 
ell as on some of the smaller ones. Large numbers 
: converts have been gathered in Java, in the 
atak country on the north coast of Sumatra, and in 
le Minahassa district of Celebes. In the second 
: these an effective barrier has been erected to the 
land advance of Islam. The total number of con- 
irts from Islam in these islands is estimated at 
), 000 . 

V. China. — In contrast with India, China has 
at one standard language and literature, and may 
lerefore be regarded as a unity, despite its size 
ad diversity. Modern missionary work was 
3gun by Robert Morrison of the L.M.S. in 1807. 

'.Q baptized the hrst convert in 1814, and before 
is death (1834) he had translated the Bible into 
hinese, besides waiting many pamphlets. But 
3ither he nor his colleague, Robert Milne, was 
ale to enter the jealously-guarded empire of 
hina ; they could only reside in the Portuguese 
sttlement of Macao or in British territory at 
[alacca. The opening of China to foreign inter- 
mrse, including missionary effort, was the result 
I a series of wars, internal and external, the first 
i which, while it helped to admit the missionary, 
Ld much to discredit his message. The three 
apium wars ’ of 1842, 1858, and 1860 resulted in 
le opening of twenty -four ‘ treaty ports ’ to foreign 
itercourse, and it was in these, especially Shanghai, 
[angchow, Tientsin, and Canton, that Protestant 
lissions first gained a footing. Up to 1860, 3 
Inglish societies, 1 German, and 7 American had 
egun work, and the converts may have amounted 
a 100. The preponderance of American workers 
1 China became more marked as time went on, 
nd the same is true of Japan. 

The next great convulsion was an internal one, 
le Taiping rebellion, which lasted from 1860 to 
364, and was eventually suppressed by tho * ever 
ictorious army^ of a Western leader, General 
lharles George Gk>rdon, himself in deep sympathy 
ith Christian missions. The leader or the re- 
eUion had once come under the influence of a 
Ihristian missionary, and he claimed to have re- 
sived a divine revelation to destroy idolatry and 
y put an end to the Manchu dynasty. The second 
f these aims was accomplished half a century later 
y another great convulsion, and we may believe 
hat the Taipings did mucli towards preparing the 
ray for the first, which is yet to come ; but we 
lay also be thankful tliat their iconoclasm did not 
rematurely succeed before the constmctive forces 
f Christian faith and practice were ready to step 
Eito the breach . Meanwhile, missions on the coast 
rere : inereiising their woi*k, and the year after 
iterior Chiba had been quieted (1865) Hudson 
'ay lor formed tiie jOhina Inland Mission, which 
3d the Way‘ tO:thB 

bations dmmg,fehe;last:&S now\^tend-; . 


ing to the remotest interior of the Republic. This 
mksion alone now numbers 1076 foreign mission- 
aries, as against 473 of all societies and nationalities 
in 1877. In that year the number of converts was 
reckoned at 13,000. 

The final break-np of the Manchu dynasty was 
first marked by the Boxer outbreak of 1900, directed, 
with the connivance of the Empress, against both 
foreigners and Chinese Christians,* 135 mission- 
aries, with 53 of their children, were killed, and 
some 16,000 Chinese Christians were massacred, 
many of them accepting death willingly rather 
than deny the faith. A strong impression was 
created by the refusal of missionary societies to 
accept a money indemnity from the Cmnese Govern- 
ment for the missionary lives laid down freely for 
the gospel. During the succeeding decade the 
number of foreign missionaries in China increased 
almost 50 per cent (2785 to 4176, including wives 
of missionaries), and the number of converts more 
than doubled (204,672 to 469,896 in 1910). In 1913 
the number of ‘ full members ’ was given as 235,303. 
Counting children and other adherents wdio are not 
included in their statistics by many bodies, the 
total may be estimated at about 500,000. Foreign 
missionaries, including wives, are 5186, and Chinese 
workers 17,879. 

The revolution of 1911-12 w'as the final stage in 
the opening up of China to Western culture and 
Christianity. There has, it is true, been a slight 
reaction from the abolition of Confucianism as the 
religion of the State, but a stronger power than 
the iconoclasm of the Taipings is shaking the 
foundations of the old cults, namely the re-casting 
of the world-old system of Chinese education in 
Western and 20th cent, moulds. Moreover, the 
official request made by the Chinese Government 
on 27th April 1913 for the prayers of its Christian 
subjects, whatever motives of policy may have in- 
spired it, was a recognition of Christianity as a 
power affecting deeply the interests of the nation ; 
and Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the Cantonese 
revolutionary section and almost of the Republic, 
is a Christian w'ho seeks to model his political 
policy on the piinciples of the Bible. Happily, 
too, the establishment of the Chinese Republic has 
coincided wfith the final abolition of the Indian 
opium traffic once forced on China by Britain. 

The situation thus created has offered to the 
Christian Churches unexampled opportunities of 
access to the educated classes of China. These had 
hitherto looked with contempt on teachers who 
in very few cases could master the intricacies of 
their literature, but now they are ready to wel- 
come Western language, literature, and science. 
Great efforts have been made, especially by the 
American missions, to grapple with the task of 
providing centres ox. higher education on a Christian 
basis tliroughout China, and in this, as well as in 

f eneral work, the tendency towards co-operation 
etween allied bodies is strong and helpful. No 
fewer than 9 university colleges are in effective 
operation, 7 in coast provinces, 1 in the centre, and 
1 in the vrest. In several the medical faculty is 
strong, and Christian missions at present lead in 
the training of (qualified doctors for China. There 
are some 264 mission hospitals (1913) with 126,788 
in-patients and 2,129,774 out-patients for the year. 
Among the agencies which have been partioularly 
active In taking advantage of the present opportuni- 
ties the Y.M.C. A. has been specially in evidence. 
The evangelistic meetings conuui^ed hy J. R. Mott, 
and still more by G^'ge Shenvpbd Eddy (1912-14), 
were attended by large audiences of educated 
Chinese, sometimes up to 4000, in many of the 
principal towns of Cfiina. Among the hearers 
weto , rank, of whom pne was 

jvrHlb thousands of men promised to study 
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the Bible, and hundreds have actually joined the 
Christian Church. 

The creation of a Christian literature for China 
has been carried on mainly by co-operation between 
the missions represented in tue Christian Literature 
Society for China, under the guidance of Timothy 
Kichards and others. The rapid opening of the 
mind of China to appreciation and reception of 
Western thought has ^ven missionary scholars 
both the opportunity and the task of pro\dding not 
only religious but general and scientific literature 
for readers, whether Christian or non-Christian. 
Both this and the work of Bible translation in 
China have been greatly facilitated by the exist- 
ence of a common standard of written language, 
though versions of the Bible are being produced in 
several local vernaculars, as also in a popular form 
of the Mandarin. The circulation of the Bible is 
' increasing by leaps and bounds ; in 1910 a million 
and a half copies of Bibles, New Testaments, or 
single books were circulated ; in 1914 two million 
and a quarter. 

The first L. M. S. woman missionary to China was 
appointed in 1S68. The work among women has 
been^ greatly hampered by the custom of foot- 
binding and by social prejudice, but these have 
been in great measure overcome, largely as the 
result of missionary effort, and the desire for the 
education of women is greatly on the increase; 
some are using their education not only to qualify 
for the medical and teaching professions, but also 
for social service. Over 600 members have been 
enrolled in a Student Volunteer Movement for 
the Christian ministry, putting aside prospects of 
lucrative careers. The tendency in this class is to 
work for the formation of an indigenous Chinese 
Church free from Western control, and some pro- 
gress is being made in the self-support of native 
churches. Meanwhile the various cognate bodies 
which have hitherto been carrying on separate 
missions, such as Anglicans, Pres%terians, and 
Methodists, are amalgamating their organizations 
as a first step towards larger union. 

In the outlying provinces of China work is still 
in its beginnings. It is furthest advanced in Man- 
churia, where Presbyterians and Lutherans liave a 
community of some 33,000. The devoted work of 
James Gilmour (1870-91) in Mongolia left little 
visible result, and the societies which are following 
it up are gathering a few converts amid great diffi- 
culties. In -Chinese Tibet these are insuperable, 
and the only quarter from which the gospel has 
entered that land is Little (or Western) Tibet, 
belonging to India, where Moravian missionaries 
have some small congregations, and have done 
much for the investigation of Tibetan language, 
literatui’e, and history. Among the Muslims of 
Chinese Turkestan Swedish and China Inland mis- 
sionaries are in the early stage of work. 

yi. Japa^t, Korea, and Formosa. —Here, as in 
China, we have countries in which, after periods 
of notable success on the part of Koman Catholic 
missions, the native rulers nave turned upon them 
as politically dangerous, and have violently perse- 
cuted the Christian Church, almost to extinction, 
till, through political changes, intercourse with the 
West has been resumed, but on a different footing, 
and with this the way has been opened for missions 
of the Reformed communions also. In the case of 
; Japan this re-opening dates from the year 1869, 

. when American missionaries were the first to settle 
/ ; in the country. The first Protestant Christto was i 
; baptized in 1864, but meanwhile persecution of 
^ Gh^ continued, sometimes with severity, till 
Revolution of 1868, which once more brought 
the Jifikado to power, and inaugurated the modern 
G. Ensor (C.M.S), who 
y y the first English missionary, 


but full religious toleration was not granted till 
1873, to be speedily followed by the serious sugges- 
tion that Christianity should be made the State 
religion.^ This was, however, negatived, and sub- 
sequently there ww a distinct reaction against 
foreign influences, among which Christianity was 
included, especially during the first decade of this 
century. But a swing back of the pendulum was 
indicated by the action of the Minister of Education 
in 1912, when he announced that the Government 
had resolved to recognize Christianity, alongside of 
Shinto and Buddhism, as a religion deserving of 
encouragement, expressing, at the same time, the 
hope that Christianity would conform itself to 
national aspirations. In this connexion it is note- 
worthy that the Christian message in Japan has 
appealed specially to men of cmture. A quite 
disproportionate number of Christians are fomid 
among members of Parliament, high military and 
naval officers, doctors and professors, and Count 
Okuma has recorded that ‘the indirect influence 
of Christianity has poured into every realm of 
Japanese life’ (I^i^ern. Review of Missiom, Oct. 
1912, i. 654). The number of Protestant Christian 
adherents in Japan may be reckoned at about 
100,000. Forty per cent of the mission stations are 
said to be self-supporting. Three-fourths of the 
converts are attached to one or another of four 
amalgamated Churches representing the Anglican, 
Congi-egational, Presbyterian, and Methodist mis- 
sions respectively. The great majority of the 
Protestant missions have established an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of common work, called the 
‘Federated Missions of Japan.’ This has fonned 
a general Christian Literature Society, and pro- 
moted joint eflbrts for evangelization, both in the 
towns and in the hitherto neglected rui'al districts. 

The work of missionarj’’ education bulks less 
largely at present in Japan than in China, owing 
to the fact that from the first opening of the 
country education has been steadily taken in hand 
by the State, which now provides a completely 
organized system of education from the primary 
schools (at which attendance is compulsory) up to 
the universities and teolmical schools. There are 
14 Protestant middle schools, with about 5500 
scholars, and two colleges of university grade, of 
which the Doshsisha College at Kyoto, founded by 
Joseph Niishima, has 700 students. Elementary 
missionary education is backward, as Christian 
children have access to -well-worked Government 
schools. The educational work of the Y.M.C.A, 
has been much appreciated in Japan, and has 
strongly influenced the student world; and the 
Y. W. C. A. is reaching women increasingly. Christ- 
ian missionary efforts among the aboriginal Ainus 
of Yezo have been appreciated by the Japanese 
Government, wlio bestowed a decoration on John 
Batchelor of the C.M.S. in recognition of his work 
for this dying race. 

Among the dependencies of Japan, Formosa, 
first entered in 1865, now has some 30,000 Christ- 
ians. Korea, after three and a half centuries of 
absolute seclusion, was not effectively entered till 
1882, first by American missionaries, and, in 1890, 
by Anglicans. The growth of the work has been 
phenomenal, especially in the years following the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905-06. Adherents in 
1913 numbered 186,000, over 19,000 children were, 
under education in mission schools, and 20 hospitals 
and 2$ dispensaries were in operation. This pro- 
gress has been accompanied by remarkable zeal in 
the study of Scripture and by reformation of 
life.^ 

vii. The Near East. — Under this term we in- 
clude the lands, stretching from Morocco to Persia, 
in which Islam first arose and spread. Owing to 
the long dominance of Islam the work of Christian 
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missions to Muslims in this region is either non- celebrated Balance of Truths laying the founda- 
existent or in its infancy. For our present purjpose, tionof a Persian Christian literatiu’e, built upon 
we are not d^lin^ with missions to the surviving later by W. St. Clair TisdaJl and others. In 1871 
Abyssmian, Coptic, Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian, American Presbyterians organized work among the 
or dacobite Churches. We may, however, note tribes of N. Persia, and in 1875 S. Persia was oc- 
tnat the educational work caTried on among Ori- copied by R. Bruce of the C.M.S. Medical and 
ental Christians, principally by American mission- educational work has developed largely, and the 
aries, in the Turkish empire and Egypt has resulted demand for schools on a Western model lar exceeds 
in the formation of considerable Protestant com*» the power of the missionaries to supply it. The 
munities, whose progress in intelligence, morality, modernist sect of Bahaism, sprung from the Bftbi 
and zeal has raised the Christian name in the reform movement, has borrowed freely fi’om Christi- 
eyes of the Muslims and reacted favourably on anity but does not so far make much return (see 
the ancient churches by stimulating a desire for art. B5b, BAbIs). Throughout these missions work 
reform and progress. There is among the Prot- among women, visiting, teaching, and medical, has 
estant Orientals also the dawn of a desire to initiated or helped on the movement perceptible in 
evangelize the Muslim— a feeling that had been Muslim lands for the elevation of the female sex. 
eradicated from the Oriental Christian by a thou- viii. Missions TO JEWS. — The Jewish population 
sand years of oppression and misrule, which pre- of the world is approximately 12,000,000. Prot- 
vented him from seeing in the Muslim anythmg estant missionary work among them is carried on 
but an irreconcilable tyrant. The most enective by 95 societies, maintaining 500 men and 350 women 
missionary^work 4pne by men of these nationalities missionaries. The London Society for Promoting 
is that of Bible colporteurs. The Muslim verbally Ckristiamty among the Jews (253 missionaries; 
acknowledges the Scriptures of the OT and NT to income in 1914, £51,000) is the principal one. 
be inspired, and, if once induced to study them, he Statistics are quite imperfect. Some 250 of the 
is in many cases led to see that the theory of their Anglican clergy are converts or sons of converts 
corruption subsequently to Muhammad is a fig- from Judaism. J. F. de le Hoi estimates baptisms 
ment of his divines. Thus their -witness to Christ, during the 19th cent, in Protestant churches at 
as well as their incompatibility with the Qur’an, is 72,740; Roman Catholic, 67,300 ; Greek, 74,500. 
a powerful influence in the conversion of the Mus- The theologians Neander and Edersheim, the 
lim. The British and Foreign Bible Society em- missionary bishops Schereschewsky, HeUmuth, 
ploys in the countries referred to 71 colporteurs, Alexander, and Gobat, were Christian Jews, 
and has 27 depots, through which 128,926 copies of III. GENERAL ASPECTS. — i. Principles. — As 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions are circulated, a result of the work of missions by the Reformed 
Individual conversions through these means are Churches since the end of the 18th cent, there is 
fairly frequent, but the building up of Christian nowagrowing community of some 6,000,000 native 
comihunities is a slower process, hampered by Christians belonging to the most varied races and 
special obstacles. cultures, from the primitive aborigines of Australia 

In Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, among to the progressive people of Japan. Yet in the 
a total population of about 14,000, 000, work is age which has seen this unexampled expansion of 
carried on mainly by the N. Africa Mission and Christianity in every direction the question has 
other undenominational agencies. There are con- been raisea whether Jesus of Nazareth ever in- 
verts here and there. The principal agency, be- tended that His disciples should carry the message 
sides that of colportage, is schools, which are of His redemption into all the world, though it is 
elementary. In Egypt work was begun in 1854 fullyallowedthattheworldmissionof His faith was 
by tho American United Presbyterians, principally the legitimate and necessary consequence of the 
among the Copts, and resuscitated by the C.M.S. principles which He enunciated and exemplified. To 
in 1882. Considerable access has been gained among suppose that the Originator of this life and teach- 
the Effendi class, and a number have been baptized, ing, which have persisted in spreading their vital- 
while medical work has to some extent reached the izing influences among the nations for nineteen 
masses, in both town and country. Schools, prim- centuries, was Himself without desire for or inten- 
ary and secondary, contain 17,094 pupils (largely tion of producing such an effect would be to face 
of Coptic faith or origin), and a scheme for the the most insoluble eni^a of history. Thedevelop- 
eatablishment in Cairo of a Christian university is ment which we have fetched makes it abundantly 
being actively promoted by American missionaries, clear that the mainspring of this world-wide enter- 
Gerinan and English missionaries are pushing out prise of missions has been the conviction that its 
. into - the Anglo-Egyptian Sfidan, and, though promoters and messengers were carrying out the 
Christian propaganda is barred among the Mxisliras conscious purpose and explicit command of the 
of that region, yet in Omdurman some educational Saviour of the world. At the same time it would 
work is being done. Cairo' is the chief literary be unnatural that the reconstruction of thought 
centre of the Muhammadan world, and from the which our age is experienemg, in evejy sphere of 
Christian side vigorous efforts are being made by life should leave the conception of foreign missions 
the Nile Mission Press, an Anglo-American under- entirely unaffected. Among the Reformed Churches 
taking, to produce and circulate evangelistic litera- more especially Zinzendorf’s motto of ‘souls for 
ture in Arabic. the Lamb ’ as -the one goal of missionary effort has 

In Asia Minor and Syria Protestant work has expanded, imder the influence of teachers like 
been done chiefly by American missions working G. Wameck in Germany and B. F. Westcott in 
among the ancient churches. The system of educa- England, into the wider and deeper conception of 
tion which they have developed, from primary a call to regenerate the nations spiritually, morally, 
schools to colleges, especially the Roberts College inteUectually, and socially, and to build up the uni- 
. in Constantinople, has notably affected the Muslim versal Church of Christ. ^ Moreover, the results of 
community in thought and attitude towards Christ- research into Christian origins have helped us, with 
iahity. Medical missions, in Palestine especially, a truer historical persjMcbtve, to .test our ^ntem- 
havetendedin the same direction, Arabia is touched poraxy missionary work by the Sample and spint 
„ . oh its outskirts at Baghdad, Bahrain, and Aden by of the Apostolic Age. From ^bsequent early and 
schools;^ ihedical work, and colportage. Persia was raediseval history, too, the Uhurches have been 
' first ehter^ by Henry Martyn, Svhen he completed learning lessons of the mamfold adaptation of the 
his translation <h the NT at Shiraz in 18X1. In fom of xnis^naiy work to the conditions and needs 
1829 K. tsK Han^^i TOit^ /Pera^^ to <)f efif^rent a^?^d peoples, mid of these lessons the 
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whole modern developnient is an amplification. 
But this larger sweep of outlook and eftort has by 
no means made the first aim of individual conver* 
sion superfluous. On the contrary, this remains 
the vital centre of the whole, and it is as this is 
expanded and co-ordinated in the larger aim that 
the true end of missionary work is attained, 

2. Methods, apostolic and contemporary. —The 
radical question is raised again and again whether 
the close following of the methods of St, Panl is 
not the true solvent of onx most fundamental diffi- 
culties, particularly of the lack of spiritual and 
economic independence in onr mission churches. 
Were the evangelist to make brief sojourns instead 
of settling down, to devolve authority straightway 
on native helpers instead of keeping them in long 
tutelage, to demand instead of giving pecuniary 
assistance, Cliristian congregations might, it is 
urged, be smaller, but they would he stronger and 
self-reproducing. Each of these paths has been tried 
in modem missions, generally wifch scant success, for 
the same end under different conditions may de- 
mand different means. Where there was a Jewish 
diaspora standing at the threshold of Christianity, 
teaching- and discipline had been assimilated which 
may now require a generation ; where habitat and 
civilization of evangelist and evangelized were 
practically identical, the problems now arising 
from disparity of civilizations and distance of 
abode were non-existent. Recognizing these and 
other special difficulties and defects of modern mis- 
sionary work, we have to seek their solution not in 
the forms of apostolic, or any other, evangelism, 
but in the prmciples embodied in those forms. 
Thus in the adventure of faith undertaken by the 
which has so remarkably opened up China 
to the gospel, we have a contemporary adaptation 
of the Pauline method, rapidly following the main 
lines of communication and occupying the chief 
cities of an empire which in culture and administra- 
tion offers much analogy to that of Rome. Or, 
again, in the revival or community life in the 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods of Anglican missions 
we have a useful adaptation of early and mediaeval 
monasticism to the conditions of the mission-field 
of to-day. But both of these have the defects of 
their qualities. 

The effect of modem thought on the adaptation 
of NT principles to contemporaneous missionary 
work may be traced in the development of the 
chief missionary methods. The mission school and 
college have no precedent in apostolic times, and 
they difier greatly from the cloister school of 
monastic missionaries, their original purpose being 
■ to serve as a means of conveying the message to 
the children of the literate, or would-be literate, 
claases who are otherwise not easily reached, and 
of bringing them into the Christian Church when 
they have arrived at years of discretion. The most 
notable effect of earlier educational work was the 
conversion of men of mark, who exercised great 
influence on the development of the Church. 
Within the last generation this aspect of the work 
has receded into the background ; the conception of 
^ educating the mind of a nation and creating an 
atmosphere permeated by Christian ideals has 
exercised increasing influence on missionary educa- 
tors, especially in high schools and colleges, and it 
is certein that their sueceases have lain mahdy in 
this direction. The value of such preparation of 
the community for the eventual reception of. Christ 
■as Lord and Master is immense, and it may be 
; ; ho;^ that much of the work which commonly falls 
, -to^pe done after conversion is thus being accom- 
. = - -plished beforehand. But there is need of balanced 
; jud^ent steadfast will, lest elaboration of 
the;So^olding delay or even prevent the erection 
^ of Similarly, in the now indispens- 


able work of medical missions the physical benefits 
conferred were at first entirely subsidiary to the 
^iritual aim ; but the conception of a Kingdom of 
God to be realized in things temporal as well as 
spiritual has led to emphasis upon the fact that 
the work of healingr even apart from any spiritual 
effects, is a worthy aim of the missionaiy. This 
involves the risk that the medical missionary may 
be merged in the philanthropist. The niodem 
medical missionary would not, if he could, ignore 
the demand for the greatest possible scientific 
efficiency, for he will not allow Christian zeal to 
be the oosom friend of second-rate professional 
skill ; yet he will lay the decisive emphasis of his 
calling on the specific aim of the missionary to 
carry nome his message. Again, in the delivery of 
that message by the general missionary a com- 
parative study of religion and sociology lias modi- 
fied the method of approach by the Christian 
messenger to non-Christians. He is less inclined 
to attack their observances and rites than to elicit 
the need latent in each human heart of something 
higher, less prone to controvert their doctrines and 
deities than to set forth Christ in life and teaching. 
The conviction is gaining ground among his hearers 
that he is no ruthless iconoclast of their national 
religion, but a sympathetic guide who would lead 
them to satisfactions w^hich it fails to supply. But, 
if he is to do this, his aim must still he that they 
may be ‘redeemed from the vain manner of lire 
handed down from their fathers ’(IP 1^®) and come 
to know the oidy true God. Without attacking 
concrete sin and error this cannot he done. The 
manner of controversy has been rightly modified, 
and it is well to use points of agreement as a basis 
for approach ; hut the reason for adopting one faith 
in place of another cannot lie in their points of 
resemblance, but only in those of difference. 
Hence controversy or polemic, in the right form, 
can never become obsolete as a missionary weapon. 
Once more, in the case of missionary work for 
women its first, and most worthy, aim was simply 
to deliver sisters whom the Christian woman 
found in degradation, ignorance, and suffering 
from these evils into the liberty of Christian 
womanhood. As, in the course of generations, 
they laboured for this end, the great task of train- 
ing new types of Christian motherhood suited to 
each nation gradnally dawned upon them, and 
they became aware that they had stimulated a 
greater awakening than they had dreamed of 
amo^ the women of China, India, and Africa. 
But Christian personality remains the key of the 
position, and the feminist movement, which is 
growing in East and West alike, finds its true 
regulative everywhere in the principles of the 
gospel. 

3. Cog’uate activities.— A bare mention must 
suffice of the achievements of missionaries in works 
ancillary to their main calling. The names of 
Livingstone, Krapf, and Rebmann among explorers, 
of James Legge, R. Caldwell, H. A, Jaeschke, 
and Carl Meinhof among philologists, and of R. 
Codrington and John Eoscoe among anthropologists 
are but a few among many. In civil life, too, mis- 
sionaries have sometimes held a prominent place— 
C. F- Schwartz in Tanjore and John Mackenzie 
in Beohuanaland ; and in India mtmicipal offices 
have occasionally been held by them. To outsiders 
these public services have been a vindication of 
the missionary’s usefulness ; to some among the 
missionary public it has seemed that they might 
be a hindrance to In the nature of things such 
services must remain exceptional, rendered by 
isolated individuals who possess the ability and 
energy. As by-work they have been of service ; 
were they more than this, they would prove a 
hindrance. 
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4 . Results and problems. — The present condition 
of the world mission-field shows off-shoots of the 
Reformed Churches in every stage of growth. 
Their members, as always, vary in genuineness and 
strength, but everywhere ^ey include whole- 
hearted followers of Christ, ana, as a body, they 
have advanced greatly in tone and conduct from 
their former non- Christian manner of life. The ani- 
mist, the pantheist, the agnostic, and the deist have 
come to believe in one almighty Father, one sinless 
Saviour, one indwelling' sanctifying Spirit. From 
this faith grow the f nuts, both of higher morality 
and of social amelioration, enhanced culture, and 
intellectual progress. In many directions the 
desire is shown to hand on the benefits of the 
gospel to others, and readiness to make sacrifices 
in so doing is evident. It has been remarked that 
the churches of the mission-field have produced no 
first-class heresy, implying thereby a lack of serious 
intellectual striving. But other causes may more 
reasonably be assigned for this. The intellectual 
training and status of the foreign teacher is so far 
superior, in the great majority of cases, to that of 
his converts that it would be difficult for them to 
maintain positions contrary to those which he has 
laid down — all the more so as the possible varia- 
tions of intellectual formulation have been fairly 
fully worked out by previous heresies, the weak- 
nesses of which have been pointed out to them. 
Moreover, no inconsiderable part of the effect pro- 
duced by Christian missions is to be found in the 
change of attitude, the new beliefs and ideals of 
conduct, individual and social, taken over from 
them by the stiU non-Christian world. In this pro- 
cess the analo^es of early Christian heresies are to 
be found in the teachings of bodies outside the 
Christian Church. Thus the Brahma Samaj reform 
of Hinduism represents a kind of Arianism ; the 
Bahai offshoot of Islam would stand for one variety 
of Gnosticism, and theosophy {q*v,) for another. 
Generally speaking, syncretism is largely practised, 
and in many cases by men of noble character who 
are striving for a reconciliation of the old and the 
new, but the religion of the amateur collector is 
not more likely to stand now than in the early 
centuries, though it is a pitfall of which the abler 
intellects of the young churches need to beware. 

Analogous to this is the problem of unity in the 
Reformed Churches. The maj ority of the divisions 
which have sprung up in the West from local and 
temporary causes have naturally no meaning to 
the Eastern convert ; and the same holds good of 
many dividing lines in doctrine. The resulting 
tendency to unity in faith and practice, m face of 
powerful opposing forces, is healthy and hopeful. 
There is^ however, a danger that members of the 
youn^ churches should regard all distinctions in 
doetime and discipline indiscriminately as mere 
Western peculiarities which may be swept aside 
in order to construct an edifice of truly indigenous 
Christianity. A sound attitude of the missionary 
teadier towards questions of race and nationality 
will do much to meet this danger. 

Next to the essential spiritual element no factor 
in missionary work is more weighty than the social 
progress which it has initiated or stimulated. 
From these successes a difificulty often springs. 
In the contact of two deeply-sej>arated civilizations 
the convert naturally assimilates that of his 
Western teacher, but without the exercise of 
wisdom and restraint he may evolve a mere cari- 
cature of Western culture without its balance and 
restraint, thereby repelling alike his own country- 
men and his Western f^ow-Christians ; and 
among , higher races he may acquire needs and 
habits which, will involve hini in economic diffi- 
culties. -Me^wbRe,: 
nierce are ceaselesi^yjSi^fe 


and the change of life connected with them is 
affecting non-Christians scarcely less than Christ- 
ians. As a result of this the efforts of the mis- 
sionary to promote a simple indigenous style of 
living may be resented as intended to repress the 
progress of the native Christian. One of the 
missionary’s most difficult and delicate tasks is to 
decide and to convince his charges what is justly 
due to the decencies and progress of Christian life 
and what is illegitimate as ministering to extra- 
vagance and parasitic growth. 

Thus socisil progress is intimately connected 
with the great difficulty presented by the economic 
dependence of the mission churches on their parents 
at the home base. The amount annually expended 
by home churches on the mamteuance of ministers, 
preachers, and teachers of indigenous races is 
estimated at £7,000,000. The amount recorded as 
raised by the native churches in the same connexion 
is £1,500,000. Allowing for a liberal margin of 
error, the disparity is still immense, even when we 
consider that a large number of the converts are 
drawn from impoverished strata of society whose 
financial weakness must he great for some time to 
come. Almost every advance is dependent on 
fresh exertions made by the mother churches, who 
also contribute largely to the maintenance of 
worship, pastoral care, and teaching. In the last 
resort the economic dependence of mission churches 
is part of the larger problem of the economic de- 
pendence of the coloured races on the white, and 
m all probability the one vdll not be solved with- 
out the other. 

Everywhere we are brought up against the racial 
problem. It was there from the first, and the 
success of missions has been in proportion to that 
of the messenger in understanding and treating 
with wise sympathy people of a foreign race. As 
the races have become conscious of their common 
ideals, traditions, and interests, the racial question 
in the mission-field has developed into the national. 
Everywhere the missionary is met, actively or 
passively, by insistence on the rights of the race 
m its own sphere and a demand for equal oppor- 
tunity, as against the old idea of the inherent 
superiority of the white man. The opposition thus 
engendered reacts against the white man’s religion, 
and there is on each continent a restiveness and 
impatience of control on the part of converts and 
churches such as did not exist a generation ago. 
To deal with this firmly and sympathetically as 
a sign of healthy growth, and as a pathway to 
new and fruitful relations, is the part of wisdom. 
Premature independence and unduly delayed eman- 
cipation both have their dangers. Smartness and 
efficiency may be made an idol ; but it is also a 

a ».tion to take the easy path of lowering the 
of the gospel, and this leads to deterioration. 
The problem is. to be solved only by patient, 
tenacious chanty on the part of tne missionary 
who understands the national and racial feeling, 
and whose watchword is the responsibility of tjae 
stronger. 
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1906 ; Bepcfrt of the World MissUmarp Cor^srenee, do; 1910 ; J, 
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historians appear to have been singularly incurious 
as to the spread of their own faith, and only 
scanty references to conversions are found at rare 
intervals in the vast historical, literature of the 
Muhammadan world. The absence of a priest- 
hood in Islam, implying the setting apart of a 
separate body of menus exponents of the doctrines 
of the faith, has had its counterpart in a lack of 
ecclesiastical annals ; there have been no Muslim 
missionary societies (except towards the end of 
the 19th cent.), no specially trained propagandists, 
and very little continuity of missionary effort; 
even the religious orders of Islam, which have at 
times done much for the spread of the faith, have 
not cared to set on record the story of the success 
that has attended their preaching. There is, 
therefore, nothing in Muhammadan literature to 
correspond to the abundant materials for the 
history of Christian missions provided in the 
biographies of Christian saints, the annals of the 
Chiistian religious orders, and the innumerable 
jounials and other publications of the various 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionary 
societies. In fact, the fullest details as to Muslim 
missionary activity are generally to be found in 
the writings of the Christian clergy who have 
watched with apprehension the rapid extension of 
Islam. Yet to this poverty of information from 
Muhammadan sources there is one notable excep- 
tion, namely, the biography of Mnhammad him- 
self. The missionary activity of Islam begins 
with the life of the founder, and the numerous 
biographies of the Propliet are full of stories of his 
efforts to van over unbelievers to the faith. 

In the Qur’an itself, the duty of missionary work 
is clearly laid down in the following passages 
(here quoted in chronological order according to 
the date of their revelation) : 

* Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly ^va^ning: dispute with them in the kindest manner’ 
(xvi, 126). ‘ They who have inherited the Book after them [i.e. 
the Jews and Christians] are in perplexity of doubt ooncerning 
it. For this cause summon thoti (them to the faith), and walk 
upnghtly therein as thou hast been bidden . . . and say, In 
whatsoever Book God bath sent down do 1 beUeve : I am com- 
manded to decide justly between you : God is our Lord and 
your Lord : we have our works and you have your works : be- 
tween us and you let there be no strife : God will make us all 
one : and to Him shall we return ’ (xlii. 14). * Say. to those who 
have been given the Book and to ihe ignorant, Do you accept 
Islam? Then, if they accept Islam, they are guided aright : 
but if they turn away, then thy duty is only preaching * (iii. 19). 
*Tha8 God clearly showeth you His signs chat perchance ye 
may he guided, and that there may be from among you a 
peo^e who invite to the Good, and enjoin the Just, and forbid 
the wro]^ ; and these are they with whom it shall bo weU * (iii. 
99 f.). ‘ To every people have we appointed observances which 
they observe. Therefore let them not dispute the matter with 
thee, but summon them to thy Lord : Verily thou art guided 
aright : but if they debate with thee, then say : God best 
knoweth what ye do*<xxiL 66 f.). *If any one of those who 
join TOds with Gtod ask an asylum of thee, grant him an asylum 
m order that he may hear the word of God ; then let him reach 
his place of safety * (ix, 6). 

Further, the faith of Islam was to be preached 
to all nations, and all mankind were to be 
summoned to belief in the One God. 

* Of a truth it [i.e. the' Qur’an] is no other than an admonition 
to all created beiz^, and after a time shall ye surely know its 

. message ' (xxxviiL 87 f .). ‘ This (book) is no other than an admo- 
nition and a clear to warn whoever liveth ’(xxxvL 69 f.). 

* We have not sent thee save as mercy to all created beings * (xxi. 
107; ct also xxv. 1 and xxxlv. 27). ‘He it is who hath sent 
His apostle with guidance and the religion of f^th, that He 
may make it victorious over every other religion, though the 
polytheists are averse to it* (Ixi. 9). 

In the hour of Muhammad’s deepest despair, 
when the people of Mecca turned a deaf ear to -his 
preaching, wnen the converts that he had made 
- w^e tortured until they recanted? and others had 
to flee from the country to escape the rage of their . 
. persecutors, the promise was revealed : 

; ^^he^day we will raise up a witness out of everjMiation' (xvi. 

;Tfelifeq^ himself presented, for 

succe^i^: an ensample of Muslim 


missionary activity, \yhen he began his pro- 
phetic career, his first efforts were directed towards 
persuading his own family; his earliest converts 
were hia wife, Khadijah, his adopted children, 
Zaid and 'All, and so^e members of his immediate 
circle. He did nob begin to preach in public until 
the third year of his mission, but he met only with 
the scoffing and contempt of the Quraish. In the 
fourth year of his mission he took up his residence 
in the house of al-Arqam, one of the early converts, 
and many Muslims dated their conversion from 
the days when the Prophet preached in this house, 
which was in a central position, much frequented 
pilgrims and strangers. The conversion of 
’Umar b. al-K.hat^b about two years later was 
a source of great* strength to the little band of 
Muslims, who now began publicly to perform their 
devotions together round the Ka’bah. Though 
Muhammad continued to teach for ten years, the 
number of converts remained veiy small, and an 
attempt to win adherents outside Mecca, in the 
town of 'J'a’if, ended in complete failure ; but some 
pilgrims * from Yathxib (or, as it was afterwards 
called, Medina) showed themselves to be more 
receptive, and Muhammad sent one of his early 
converts, Mus’abb. ‘Umair, to Yathrib to spread 
the faith in that city. Mus’ab’s mission was so 
successful that in the following year he was accom- 
panied by more than seventy converts in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; they invited Muhammad 
to take refuge in Yathrib, and he accordingly 
migrated thither in September 622 — a date which 
was afterwards adopted as the beginning of the 
Muhammadan era. In Medina the little Muslim 
community gradually developed into a political 
organism that spread over the greater part of 
Arabia before the death of Muhammad in 633, and 
political expediency tended to thrust purely 
religious considerations into the background ; but 
the proselytizing character of the new faith was 
not lost sight or, and the Arab tribes that sub- 
mitted to the political leadership of Muhammad 
accepted at the same time the faith that he taught. 
But of distinctively missionary activity there are 
only scattered notices, and for some time after the 
death of Muhammad there is a similar lack of 
evidence of distinctively proselytizing effort on 
the part of the Muslims during the expansion of 
Arab rule over Syria, Persia, N. Africa, and Spain, 
though in all these countries large numbers of 
persons from among the conquered populations 
passed over to the dominant faith. There is one 
notable exertion in the case of the pious' Umayyad 
khaMah, 'Umar b. 'Al^d al-Aziz (717-720), who 
was a zealous propagandist and endeavoured to 
win converts in all parts of his vast dominions 
from N. Africa to Transoxania and Sind. 

With the decline of the Arab empire the Muslim 
world was faced with the task of converting its 
now rulers. The conversion of the Turks pro- 
ceeded very slowly; the earliest converts appear 
to have been the Turkish soldiers who took service 
under the khalifah in Baghdad.; there are a few 
legends of proselytizing efforts in Turkestan, but 
the history of the conversion of the Turkish tribes 
is obscure, and Islam seems to have made little 
way among them before the 10th cent., when the 
Seljuq Turks migrated into the province of Buk- 
hara, and there adopted Islam. The conversion 
of the main body of the Afghans probably belongs 
to the same period or a little earlier, though 
national tradition would ! carry it back to the days 
of the Prophet himself; 

A more formidable task was the conversion of 
the Mongols, and here Islam had to enter into 
competition with two other missionary faiths, 
TBuddhism and Christianity, both of which at the 
outset met with greater success. The devastations 
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of the Mongols had brought ruin to the centres of 
learning and culture in the Muhammadan countries 
which they overran, and it was only by slow 
degrees that Islam began to emerge out of the 
ruins of its former ascendancy^and take its place 
. again as a dominant faith. From the latter part 
of the 13th cent, converts began to be made from 
among the Mongols, and a new epoch in Muslim 
missionary history then commenced, in which the 
religious orders, and the Na(]shbandi in particular, 
played a prominent part.. In the profound dis- 
couragement which tilled the Muslims after the 
flood of the Mongol conquest had poured over them 
their first refuge had been in mysticism, and the 
Ir, or spiritual guide, who during this period 
egan to exercise an increasing influence, became 
of special importance among the proselytizing 
agencies at work. The first Mongol ruling prince 
to profess Islam was Baraka Khan, who was chief 
of the Golden Horde from 1256 to 1267 ; according 
to one account, he owed his conversion to two 
merchants whom he met coming with a caravan 
from Bukhara ; but the conversion of their prince 
gave great offence to many of his followers, and 
half a century later, when Uzbeg Khan (w'ho was 
chief of the Golden Horde from 1313 to 1340) 
attempted to convert the Mongols who still stood 
aloof from Islam, they objected, ‘ Why should we 
abandon the religion of Jenghiz Khan for that of 
the Arabs ? * In other parts of the Mongol empire 
the progress of Islam was stiU slower and more 
fluctuating, and it did not become the paramount 
reli^on in the kingdom of the Bkhans of Persia 
until 1295, or among the Chaghatay Mongols until 
three decades later. The first Muhammadan king 
of Kashgar (which the break-up of the Chaghatay 
dynasty had erected into a separate kingdom) was 
Ttlqluq Timiir Khan (1347-63), who is said to 
have owed his conversion to a holy man from 
Bukhara, by name Shaikh Jamal al-Din j but so 
late as the end of the 16th cent, a dervish named 
Isbaq Wall found scope for his proselytizing activi- 
ties in Kashgar and the neighbouring country, 
where he spent twelve years in spreading the 
faith. 

The extension of Mongol rule over China gave 
an impulse to the spread of Islam in that country ; 
though Muslim merchants had been found in the 
coast tovms from a much earlier period, the firm 
establishment of their faith in China dates from 
the 13th cent., and the settlements of immigrants 
from the west, which were founded from that 
period, developed into the great communities of 
Chinese Muslims of the present day — ^through 
various caus^, of which proselytism has been one. 
The rise of the Mongols was also incidentally the 
cause of renewed missionary activity in India j 
Islam had gained a footing in Sind and on the 
Malabar coast as early as the 8th cent., and in the 
north after the establishment of Muhammadan 
rule at the close of the 12th cent., but the terror 
of the Mongol arms caused a number of learned 
men and members of religious orders to take refuge 
in India, where they succeeded in making many 
converts. 

To the period of the Mongol conquests— though 
in no way connected therewith— is traditionally 
ascribed the first establishment of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago. Sumatra appears to have 
. been the first island into which it was introduced 
— ^probably by traders from India and, later, 
Arabia. ; put the extension of the new faith was 
very slow, and even to the present day large 
; ^tibns of the population of this island remain 
unconverted. The conversion of Java, according 
to the native afinalSj began in the 16th cent, am 
siiread from.- thiU5risIaha. into , the; Molucca^ W 
Bonieo. The of thft laf^,^' 


of the Spaniards, in the 16th cent, checked for a 
time the growing influence of Islam in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Imam entered into conflict for the adherence 
of its peoples ; but the oppressive behaviour of the 
Spaniards and their attempts to enforce the accept- 
ance of their religion ultimately contributed to the 
success of the Muslim propagandists, who adopted 
more conciliatory methods for the spread of their 
faith, intermarried wuth the natives, and conformed 
to their manners and customs. The missionary 
activity of Islam has been carried on spasmodically, 
in these islands up to the present day — for the 
most part by traders. From the very nature of 
the case, there has been little historical record of 
their labours, and this little is chiefly found in 
the reports of Christian missionaries. Legendary 
accounts of the arrival of the earliest apostles of 
Islam in several of the islands have been handed 
down, but they are uncritical and of doubtful 
historical value. 

The history of the spread of Islam in India by 
missionary effort is not quite so scanty, but it has 
largely been overshadowed by the absorbing in- 
terest of political events ; for, though the Indian 
Muhammadans have produced a large body of 
historical literature, their refe^en(^es to the propa- 

f anda of their faith in these histories are few. 

‘he biographies of saints, however, and local 
traditions contain many references to a successful 
propaganda, and, among much that is legendary 
and fantastic, there is evidence of the activity of 
a number of missionaries from the beginning of 
the Muhammadan period. Among these may be 
mentioned Shaikh Isma'il, a Bukhari Sayyid who 
preached in Lahore in 1005, Sayyid Nadir Shah, 
the patron saint of Trichinopoly (where he died in 
1039), and ‘Abd Allah, who landed in Cambay in 
1067, and is said to have been the first missionary 
of the Musta‘11 Isma'ili sect (known in India as 
‘ Boliorahs*). Towards the close of the same 
century another Isma'ili missionary, but of the 
Khojah sect, Nfir al-Din (generally known as Nfir 
Satagar), carried on a successful propaganda in 
the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat. In 1236 there 
died in Ajmer one of the ^eatest of the saints of 
India, Khwajah Mu in al-Din Chishti, who settled 
in that city while it was still under Hindu rule 
and made a large number of converts ; ten years 
later died one of the apostles of Islam in Bengal > 
Shaikh Jalal al-Din Tabrizi, the forerunner of a 
long series of missionaries in that province. Of 
importance in the history of Islam m the Panjab 
is the settlement in that part of India of saints of 
the Suhrawardi order; to the preaching of 
Baha' al-Din Zakariya, and of Sayyid Jalal al-Din 
and his descendants, many of the tribes of the 
Panjab we their conversion. These are but a 
few out of the. long series of preachers of Islam 
who carried on a distinctively missionary work, 
side by side with the various influences, social and 
political, that contributed to the spread of Islam 
in that country. 

Of the vast history of the spread of Islam in 
Africa it is not possible here to ^ve more than a 
brief sketch. For the early period of the Arab 
conq^uest of E^pt and N, Africa, though con- 
versions took ^ace on a large scale, there is little 
evidence of active missionary effort. The opposi- 
tion of the Berbers in the west and the Nubians 
in the Nile valley checked for a. time the southward 
movement of Muaiim influences; . By slow degrees, 
however, Islam penetrated; among the Berbers, 
but acquired an. ascendancy .oveh’ th^ only when 
it assumed the form of a . national movement with 
the rise of the native dynasties of the Almoravids 
in the l|tb, and the Almohads in the 12th, century. 

mtrc^uw^ Islam into IJie lands 
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watered by the Senegal and the Niger, and Arabs 
from 'Egypt spread their faith in the eastern Sudan 
duiing the 12th cent., to which period the conver- 
sion of Kordofan and Kanem appears to belong. 
In the 13th cent, the Mandingos come forward as 
zealous missionaries of Islam, to be followed by 
the Hausas, whom they had converted, and the 
Hausas have carried their faith with them from 
one end of the Sudan to the other. Their propa- 
gandist efforts were intermittent, however, and 
many parts of the Sudan remained untouched by 
Muslim influences until the 19th century. 

Except in India and the Malay^ Archipelago, 
there are few records of Muslim missionary activity 
from the 15th to the IStli century. Nevertheless 
many conversions occurred during this period ; c.^., 
the Turkish conquests in Europe in the 14th and 
15th centuries were followed by conversions to 
Islam on a large scale, and in the 17th cent, 
thousands of Christians in Turkey in Europe went 
over to the religion of their rulers ; similarly the 
conquests of Ahmad Gran in Abyssinia (1528-43) 
were signalled by numerous conversions to Islam ; 
but there is little evidence of aiw direct propa- 
gandist efforts on the part of the Muslims. 

A great revival of the missionary spirit of. Islam 
followed^ the W ahhabi reformation ; this move- 
ment stirred the whole of the Muslim world — 
either to sympathy or to opposition— and thus 
directly or indirectly gave the impulse to the great 
missionary movements of the 19th century. In 
India the Wahhabi preachers aimed primarily at 

R g out the many Hindu practices that caused 
uslims to deviate from the ways of strict 
orthodoxy, but incidentally they carried on a 
■ propaganda among unbelievers, and their example 
was followed by other Muhammadan missionaries, 
whose preaching attracted to Islam large numbers 
of converts throughout the country. In Sumatra 
Wahhabi reformers stirred up a revival and made 
proselytes. But a more momentous awakening 
was felt in Africa. *Uthman Danfodio returned 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca full of zeal for the 
Wahhabi reformation, and under his leadership 
his people, the Eulbe, who had hitherto consisted 
of small scattered clans living as shepherds, rose 
. to be the dominant power in Hausaland; the 
methods of the Fulbe were violent and political, 
and they endeavoured to force the acceptance of 
Islam upon the pagan tribes which they conquered. 
On the other hand, a peaceful propaganda was 
carried on in the Sudan by members of the Amir- 
ghaniyyah and Qadiriyyah orders ; the former takes 
. its name from Muhammad ‘ Uthman al- Amir GhanI, 
whose preaching won a large number of converts 
from among the pagan tribes about Kordofan and 
Sennaar; after Bis death in 1853 the order that 
he founded carried on his missionary work. The 
QatHriyyah order had been introduced into Western 
Africa in the 16th cent., but awoke to renewed life 
and energy in the 19th. Up to the middle of that 
century most of the schools in the Sudan were 
established and conducted by teachers trained 
under the auspices of the Qaairiyyah, and their 
organization provided for a regular and continuous 
system of propaganda among the heathen tribes. 
Another order, the Sanilsiyyah (founded in 1837), 
has also been very active and successful in prose- 
lytizing. 

A fresh outburst of Muslim missionary zeal in 
- Africa exhibited itself when the greater part of 
' that continent was j^rtitioned among the Powers of 
Christian Eiq*ope— Britain, France, and Germany; 

. , by establishing ordered methods of government 
and .administration, and by facilitating eommuni- 
caition by !means- of roads and railways, they 
, ;,h^ve :giveii a, great stimulus to trade and have 

the Muslim 


trader, to extend his influence in districts pre- 
viously closed to him and to traverse familiar 
ground with greater security. 

Throughout the course of Muhammadan history 
Islam has at tinieti received large accessions of 
converts for various reasons— political and social — 
wholly unconnected with missionary enterprise ; 
at the same time it has always retained its primi- 
tive character as a missionary religion, without, 
however, having any permanent organization to 
serve as a medium for its expression. Societies for 
carrying on a continuous propaganda were un- 
known in the Muslim world before the last decades 
of the 19tb cent., and such Muslim missionary 
societies as are now found in Egypt and India 
appear to have owed their origin to a conscious 
imitation of similar organizations in the Christian 
world. The most characteristic expression of the 
missionary spirit of Islam is, however, found in the 
proselytizing zeal of the individual believer, who is 
prompted by his personal devotion to his faith to 
endeavour to win the allegiance to it of others. 
Though there have been religious teachers who 
may be looked upon as professional missionaries of 
Islam, especially the members of the religious 
orders, it is the trader who Alls the largest place 
in the annals of Muslim propaganda ; but no pro- 
fession or occupation unfits tl^e believer for the 
office of preacher of the f aitB, nor is any priestly 
ministrant needed to receive the convert into the 
body of the faithful. Some observers, entitled to 
respect for their knowledge of the Muhammadan 
world, have gone so far as to say that every 
Muslim is a missionary : 

*Atoutuiusulman, quelqueniondainqu’U soifc, le proscl^ tisnie 
semble §fcre en qiielquc* sorte inn6’ (Siiouck Hurgronje," jK 
Ivii. [Id08] 66). ‘The Muslim is by nature a missionarj’’ . . . 
and carries on a propa§:anda on his own responsibility and at 
his own cost ’ (W. Munzanger, Peter-tmnn*s Mutheilungen, 1867, 
p. 411). 

However exaggerated such an opinion may be, 
stated thus as a universal, it is certainly true that 
there is no section of Muslim society that stands 
aloof from active missionai*y work, and few truly 
devout Muslims, living in daily contact with un- 
believers, neglect the precept of their Prophet : 

* Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
Mndly warning ’ (Qur‘aii, xvi. 126). 

Even the prisoner will on occasion take the 
opportunity of preaching his faith to his captors or 
to his fellow-prisoners. The first introduction of 
Islam into Eastern Europe was the work of a 
Muslim jurisconsult who was taken prisoner, 
probably in one of the wars bet\veen the Byzantine 
empire and its Muhammadan neighbours, and was 
brought to the country of the Pechenegs (between 
the lower Danube and the Don) in the beginning 
of the 11th cent. ; before the end of the century 
the whole nation had become Muhammadan. In 
India, in the 17th cent., a theologian, named 
Shai^ ABmad Mnjaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several 
hundred idolaters whom he found in the prison. 
Women as vrell as men are found working for the 
spread of their faith ; the influence of Muhammadan 
wives made itself felt in the slow work of convert- 
ing the pagan Mongols, and in Abyssinia in the 
first halt of the 19th cent, the Muhammtulan 
women, especially the wives of Christian princes, 
who had to pretend a conversion to Christianity 
on the occasion of their marriage, brought up 
their children in the tenets of Islam and used every 
means to spread their faith.. In the present day 
the Tat^ women of Kazan are said to be zealous 
propagandists of Islam. 

lie individualistic character of Muhammadan 
missionary effort partly explains the absence of 
detailed records of conversion ; there is a similar 
lack of the common apparatus of modem Christian 
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missions — tracts and other missionaiy litera- 
ture for general distribution ; but in learned circles 
a vast^ controversial literature has been produced, 
to 'which some of the ablest of Muslim thinkers 
have contributed— e.pr., al-Kincai (t873), al-Mas'tidi 
(t 958), Ibn (t 1064), al-Ghazali (+ 1111), etc., 
as well as a number of converts who have written 
apologies for their change of faith and in defence 
of their new religion,^ Several documents making 
a direct appeal to unbelievers have been pre- 
served ; the earliest of these are the letters ^ which 
Muhammad addressed to the great potentates of 
his time, the emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, 
the goveraor of Yam an, the governor of Egypt, 
and the king of Abyssinia. To the reign of al- 
Ma’miin (813-833), who himself is said to have 
been zealous in his efforts to spread the faith of 
Islam, belongs the interesting treatise of *Abd 
Allah b. Israa'il al-Hashimi, in which he makes an 
impassioned and affectionate appeal to his Christian 
correspondent to accept Islam.^ Of a much more 
formal character are the two letters, one in Arabic 
and the other in Persian, which the Timurid 
prince, Shah Bukh Bahadur, addressed in 1412 to 
the emperor of China, inviting him to * observe the 
law of Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and 
strengthen the religion of Islam, so that he might 
exchange the transitory sovereignty of this world 
for the sovereignty of the world to come.’^ A 
similar royal missive was sent by Mawla’i Isma'il, 
Sharif of Morocco, to King James n. in 1698.® 
Coming from such an exalted source, these docu- 
ments nave been preserved, while the efforts of 
humbler folk have remained unrecorded. The 
publication of tracts and periodical reports of 
missionary societies makes its appearance only in 
the latter part of the 19th century. 


Litsrattj&e.— Some attempt to give a biblio^phy of the 
scattered notices of Muslim missionary activity is made in The 
Preaching of Xslam^^ London, 1913, by the present writer. For 
the early period the most valuable source is Annali deW Tsl&m, 
by Leone Caetani, Milan, 1905 iff., with exhaustive references 
to authorities, both Christian and Muhammadan. China is the 
only country to which any detailed mon^raph on the spread 
of IsISm has been devoted, in Marshall &:oomhall, Islam in 
China, London, 1910 ; see also Mission dVUone, Recherohes sur 
les Musulmans chinois par le commandant d'Ollone, etc., Pai'is, 
1911 f. For different parts of Africa sepai'ate monographs have 
appeared, e.g., C. H. Becker, * Zur Qeschichte des ostlichen 
Sudan’ and ‘Materialien zur Kenntnis des Islam in Beutsch- 
Ostafrika,’ Der Islam, i. and ii., Strassburg, 1910, 1911 ; G. 
Bonet-Maury, Ulslamis^m et le Ckristianisme en Afrique, 
Paris, 1906; A. Le Chatelier, L* Islam dans V Afrique occi- 
dentale, do. 1899 ; M. Klamroth, Der Islam in Deutschost- 
afrika, Berlin, 1912. For the Malay Archipelago see the article 
* Mohammedanisme ’ and the various place-names in j^&yclo- 
paedie van Mederlandsch-IndiS, ed. P. A. van der Lith and J. F. 
Snelleman, Leyden, 1899-1905 ; C. Snouck Hnrgronje, Neder^ 
land en de Isldm^, do. 1916 ; G. Simon, Islamund ChrisUnium 
im Xampf um die Erdberung der animistischen Eeidenwelt : 
Beohaehtimgen aus der MohammedariermiASion im Eieder- 
Idndisch-lndien, Berlin, 1910. Much material may be ^thered 
from the works of travellers in Muhammadan countries, from 
the journals and other periodical literature published by the 
various Boman Catholic and Protestant missionary socieries, 
and from the periodicals specially devoted to the study of 
Islam, viz. Revue du monae musulman, Paris, 1906 ff., Der 
Islam, Zeitsehrift fiir Qeschichte und Kultur des islamisehen 
Orients, Strassburg, 1910 flf.. The Moslem World,, a Qmrterly 
Review of current Events, Literature, and Thought among 
Mohammedans, London, 1911 ff., Mir Islama^, Petrogiad, 1912 ff., 
and Die Welt des Islams, Zeitsehrift der deutschen GeseUschaft 
far Islamkmde, Berlin, 19183. T, W, ARNOLD. 


MISSIONS (Zoroastrian). — Zoroastrianism 
began as a distinctly missionary religion. Accord- 


1 For an account of such writings see Moritz Stdnschneider, 
Polemise^ und apologetiscke Litteratur in arahisoher Spraehe, 
zioiscken MusUmen, Christen und Jvden, Leipzig, 1877 ; Ignaz 
Goldsdher, * Ueber muhammedanische Poleraik gegen Afal al- 
kit&b,* ZDMQ xxxii. [1878] 841 ff. 

: a Oh the doubtful authenticity of these letters see Caetani, 
AnnaU deV? Xsl&m, i. 726 ff. 

3 Risllldh.''Abd AlWi b. Ismd^U aUE&sMm^ ilS ’Add al'Maei^ 


b. Jsb^Q al-Kindi, London, 1886, pp. 1-87. 

4 B. Bloche^ Introdue^kon A ^istovre des Mongols de FadX 
Allah Ratdkided-IHn^ Xjoido^^ 1910, p. 249.f. .. - , . .. 
5iU3Rxlvii, i:i90S]l^&;;v^ • 


iug to tradition, Yima (on whom see art. Blest, 
Abode of tee [rcisiau]) was the first mortal 
asked by Ahura Mazda ‘to remember and to 
cherish’ the faitb {Vend. ii. 3), but he professed 
himself unequal to the task and — unless the 
tradition is devoid of all meaning — contented him- 
self with extending the domain of Iranian temporal 
power. Previous to the rise of Zoroaster there is 
no record of any conscious endeavour to propagate 
Iranism, which, like all religions which have no 
personal founder, was non -missionary.^ With 
Zoroaster’s advent, however, the attitude changed, 
and he himself, convinced that his religion was 
‘ the best for existent beings, to further my crea- 
tures when followed in accord with righteousness* 
{Ys, xliv.^ 10), and that it would confer blessing for 
all eternity {Ys. liiL 1), besought Ahura Mazda 
and Asa to reveal to him their divine plan that he 
could lightly kiiow how to proclaim {srdmayaemd) 
the religion {Ys. xlix. 6), to the end that he might 
* convert all men living* {ydjvanto mspengmurayd, 
Ys. xxxi. 3). The potency of the faith would 
convert many hearers (F^. xlvii. 6), and the promise 
of Paradise would turn the wicked ( Ys. xxviii. 5). 
Indeed, a later text {Yt. xiii. 87-94) celebrates the 
greatness of Zoroaster, destined to spread the 
Mazdayasnian faith over all the world. Such was 
the merit of the religion that, if a non-believer 
accepted it and did not sin in future, all his past 
transgressions, even the most heinous, were for- 
given (Fenc?. iii, 40 f.). 

Zoroaster was successful in winning to his doc- 
trine King Vistaspa of Balkh, who spreaid the faith 
with his conqueste (cf. Yt. xiii. 99 f. ; Sah-ndmah, 
tr. A. G. andE. Warner, London, 1905 ff., v. 76 f., 
85; A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster , New York, 
1899, pp. 80-92); and among the converts were 
Turanians,^ such as Fryana and his descendant 
Yoista {Ys. xlvi. 12; Yt. v. 81, xiii. 120), Arejah- 
vant {Yt. xiii. 113), Frarazi {Yt. xiii. 123), SaSna 
{Yt. xiii. 97 ; cf. Dlnhart, IX. xxxiii. 5), and Isvant 
{Yt. xiii. 96; DlnJcart, toe. cit.). Zoroaster is re- 
presented as praying that he may be able to cause 
heads of houses, villages, districts, and lands to 
think, speak, and act in accordance with the re- 
ligion ( Ys. viii. 7), and missionaries went afar ‘ to 
them who in [other] lands seek for righteousness’ 
{Ys. xiii. 6), while, according to a Persian rivdyat, 
some account of ^e Zoroastrian propaganda was 
contained in the lost Vistasp Nask or the Avesta 
{SBJE xxxvii. [1892] 424). Itinerant {pairi-ja$an) 
priests are mentioned side by side with those who 
laboured at home {dainkdurvaesa [Visp. iii. 3, ix. 
2 ; Yt. xxiv. 17]), and in some cases such priests 
were evidently invited abroad, since they are 


1 In one of the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine a Persian is 
mentioned as head of a city (perhaps Syene ; cf. E. Saebau, 
Aram. Papyri undt Ostrolm aus . . . Elephantine, Leipzig, 
1911, pp. 51-64>m the reign of Darius n., and is described os a 
* Mazdayasnian ’ (p'lTD). Since this word (Av. mazdayiism) is 
frequently used in the Younger Avesta to denote a Zoroastrian 
(cf. 0. Bartholomae, AUiran. Wbrterhuch, Stiassburg, 1904, col. 
1160 f.; the borrowed Armenian rnazdezn is employed in the 
same sense [H, Hubschmann, Armen. Gramm., Leipzig, 1895- 
97, i. 190]), it may possibly support the theory (opposed by the 
present writer in art. Acn/BMENiAXs, but advocated by J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 39 ff.) that 
the Achsamenians were Zoroastrians. On the other hand, the 
writer has always maintained that the Achaamenian Persians 
were Mazdayasuians in the rigid sense of the word, so that the 
Av. term would prove little in this connexion. 

3 The ethnology of the Turanians is uncertain. They have 
commonly been supposed, since the days of F. Max Mmler, to 
be non-Iranian, but this seems to be true only In part. Q^eir 
names, as recorded in the Avesta, are Xranian, and the Sdh~ 
ndmah (i. 189) records that they were deseeded from Tur, son 
of Fariddn, while the name . Tnra aom^s to be Iranian 
)L 6^, It is possible that they were SoytJis 
rtkMir, Berlin, 1961, pp. 166-167 ; S. Jmst, 
Indogermmeni do. 1918, m 405 f., 425, 471 ; 
ci. arc. . ^fWe they may well have oeen a congeries of 

races, lihe the EecTths^ they appear to have been regarded, by 
the Avesta, as zi<H3^ Xramans as opposed to the pastoral folk 
Who^eyolv^ theAvesti^ See, further, art. TuRAmxs. 


(Bartholomae, a 
(J. Marquart, E 
KvRur ... der 
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described as ‘desired afar* {dfirae-frahata [F/. 
xvi. 17]). On tlio otiier hand, the missionaries 
sometimes encountered opposition, as when Kere- 
sani sought to suppress them, but was driven from 
his kingdom by Haoma (Ys, ix, 24), though the 
present writer is inclined to regard this account as 
an Iranian reflex of a Vedic myth, the rdle of the 
hero being reversed, as is the case also in certain 
other figures surviving from the period of Indo- 
Iranian unity. ^ When, in like manner, the Pahlavi 
Sihand^g^m&nlk-Vijdr states (x. 67 f.) that the 
sons of Vistaspa ‘ even wandered to Arum [the 
By 2 santine empire] and the Hindiis, outside the 
realm, in propagating the religion,* the tradition 
of missionary activities in these countries (on which 
see Jackson, pp. 85-90) deserves no credence, and 
equally apocryphal is the statement of the Llnhart 
{jSBE xxxvii. p. xxxi) that the Avesta was trans- 
lated into Greek.^ 

From the close of the Avestan period to the 
dynasty of the Sasanids (224-651), there is almost 
a Dlank in the history of Zoroastrianism, for neither 
Seleucids nor Parthians seem to have taken much 
interest in the religion.® Nevertheless, there was 
considerable difiusion, if not of orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism, at least of Iranism during this time. 
We have already had occasion to no& the spread 
of Iranian concepts in Cappadocia as shown in the 
month-names of that countiy (art. Calendar 
[Persian], vol. iii. p. 130^) ; and a curious amalga- 
mation of Semitic and Iranian religious ideas is 
revealed by a Cappadocian Aramaic inscription of 
the 2nd cent. b.C. (m. Lidzbarski, Ephcmerisfuv sem. 
Epigraphik, i. [1902] 67-69), which runs as follows : 


‘This (?) Den-MazdayasniS (N’B'JDniDin), tho queen (?), the 
sister and wife (KnrUNl «nnN) of Bol, spake thus: “I am the 
wife of King Bel.” Thereupon Bol spake thus toDen-Mazda- 
yasniS: “Thou, my sister, art very wise, and fairer than the 
goddesses ; and therefore have I made thee wife of Bel (?).” 
The reference to ncfoaStvadatha. (on which see Mauxuage 
[I ranian], § a) is also of interest.^ 

An inscription of Antioohus l. of Commagene 
(1st cent. B.O.) at Nimrud Dagh is of much value 
as the expression of the relimous fervour of a prince 
who. traced his lineage, on fhe paternal side, to the 
Achsemenians themselves, and also as showing the 
character of a late Zoroastrian cult in a foreign 
land. The relevant portions of this text (ed. most 
conveniently by W. Dittenberger, OHentis Greed 
inscript, selectee, Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 383 [i. 593- 
603]) may ba summarized as follows (cf. also F. 
Cumont, Textes et monuments ftgurds rdatifs au 
cidte de Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 11, 233, 238, 
ii, 89-91, and below, p. 754^) ; 

*I considered piety not only the strongest founda- 

tion of all things good, but also the sweetest joy to men, and 
held it to be the criterion both of fortunate power and of 
blessed usefulness (KpCcriv wal Svvdfieics xal xp’jo'ews 

fjLeueapKrrns); throughout my life I W’as seen by all to deem 
holiness (oo-MSmjTo) both the most faithful guardian and the 


iKeresani is apparently to be identified with the Vedic 
KpSanu, an archer who shot at the eagle which was carrying off 
Soma (Rigveda, iv. xxvii. $ f. ; cf. A. Bergaigne, Religion vidique. 
Pflffis,J.878-83, iii. SOf.; A. Hillebrandt, Fed. Breslau, 


burg,, 1896, n. 1 ^ 

witai Alexander the Great {Z&nd-Avesta, Paris, i892-93, i. ^ 
821 is quite improbable). 

3 CJontmidwise, much of a very second-rate character was 
current in Greek under the names of Zoroaster, Ostanes, 
Hystasp^, etc. (J. A Fabricius, BihliothBccb Groeca, Hamburg, 
1706-28, i. 245-252, 92-95) ; cf. also the folk-medicine and magic I 
ascribed to Zoroaster in Geopomea, i. vii. I., x., xU., n. xv,, v. i 

■ x..lxxxiii., xr. Xviii, 11^ xiii. lx. 10, xv. j. , 

' the Parthian religion see G. Rawlinson, Sixth Gnat i 

. -Onent. Monarchy ^ London, 1873, pp. 898-402 ; F. JusK, GlrP 
: J Jacksmi, ib. p, 694;, J. M. Unvala, 

: ' *The Eehgion of the Parthis^* in Sir Jamse^ei Jeieebhoy J 
M atlm sa Jubilee Vol., Bombay* ^14, pp, 1-10. Of. art. 
^,PiA!EEUKS, For the Seleucidis see E. It. Bevan, Bouse of 
London, 1902, i. 290 f. 

'• 4 in Ft xvii. IB that Daena (Religion personified) 

■ of AJjura Mazda and Armaiti, but she is neither 

;/hisB&ter,nc^>hisw% ' 


inimitable delight of my kingdom ’ (li-19) ; and to this alibis 
success during a long and hazardous career w'as due. When he 
ascended his ancestral throne, he appointed a common abode 
for all the gods («otv7;j/ 06101 / aTTtivrwv . . . ndomed their 

images with every device according to L’cr.^/.iii an-i 

Greek regulation, and honoured them w'ith sacrifices and lauda- 
tions uev (€)li<6v>as vravroCat rexifrji /ca0* a TroAatos Adyo? 

Bepffmv re koX 6p.ov yeVovs eurv^ecTTaTTi pi^a — TropeSto/ce 

KO(r/itjcras $v<rlais Se kaI rraiowi/'pecriv [20-34]). He was not, 
however, content with this. Having determined to found a 
mighty monument (iepoBcorCov) most nigh the heavenly thrones 
(ovpavtwv dyxiova 0p6v(av), where, after he had sent his soul ‘ to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes,’ his body might 
: slumber ‘ till boundless time,’ 2 he declared that holy spot to be 
the comnion enthronement of all the gods, who were imaged in 
token of his piety (34-63). Accordingly, he set up statues of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, ApoUo-Mithra-Helios-Hermes, Artagnes [Vere- 
thfaghna]-HeralueS‘Ares, Oommagene, and himself 3 in grati- 
tude for the ‘ immortal care ’ (deavarov ^povriSo?) which had 
aided him in all his times of trial (64-66). He made every pro- 
vision for the upkeep of the shrine, the priests of which were 
to wear Persian vestments (Tiff.). Besides the sacrifices en- 
joined by old and new custom alike, he directed that the 
anniversary of his birth and of his coronation be observed 
annually by all, and that in each month the priests should 
commemoi-ate the days— the ICth and the 10! h— on \\hich the 
gods had caused these two events to take place. All this is 
safeguarded by a law which ‘ my voice spake, but the mind of 
the gods ratified’ (121 f.). 

At the festivals the images of the gods should be clad in 
Persian fashion and be crowned with golden diadems (132-139) ; 
incense and perfumes were to be offered (142 f.), and an 
abundant feast was to be provided for all comers (146-161). 
The service at these banquets was performed by hierodouloi 
(q.tf.), who, with their children, were inalienable (161-191), os 
were also the ‘villages, etc., dedicate for the maintenance of 
the shrine (191-205) ; and the inscription, closes with the hope 
that the dedicator’s children will follow his example, and with 
blessings on those who observe his will and curses on those who 
seek impiously to undo liis work (205-237). For a fragmentary 
inscription which begins in closely similar fashion see Ditten- 
berger, no. 404 (i. 021 f.). 

As regards India, we note that on the coinage 
of the Kiisan kings Kaniska and Huviska 

(lst-2nd cent. B.C.) a number of Zoroastrian deities 
appear along with Greek and Hindu gods and 
effigies of the Buddha (M. A. Stein, ‘Zoroastr. 
Deities on Indo-Scythic Coins,* in BOB, 1887, pp. 
155-166; and especially A. von Sallet,' Eeitsc7i9\ 
fur Numismatih, vi. [1879] 386-409; A. Cunning- 
ham, ‘ Coins of the Kush^ns, or Great Yue-ti,* in 
Numismatic Chron. m. xii. [1892] 40-82, 98-159 
and plates xiv.-xxiv. ; P, Gardner, Coins of^ the 
Greek and Scythic Kings of BacUia and India in 
the Brit, Mus., London, 1886, pp. 129-161 and 
plates xxvi.-xxix. ; Cat. of Cohis of the Ind. Museum 
[Calcutta], Calcutta, 1893-96, iv. 39-50 ; further 
literature in E. J. Rapson, Indian Corns, Strass- 
burg, 1898, p. 18). 

According to a section (ch. cxxxvi. [cxxxix.])of tbe Bhavisya 
Purdijja written after the middle of the 6th cent. a.d., priests 
called Magas were brought from Sakadvipa (‘ Scyth-[is] land ’) to 
serve sun-temples. This is scarcely to be construed as Iranian 
propaganda ; for the function of these foreign priests see art. 
Saueas and Maoas, and cf. D. B. Spooner, JR AS, 1916, pp. 63-80, 
406-455. 

With the rise of the house of Sasan Zoroastrian- 
ism not merely revived, but again developed a 
markedly missionary spirit. According to the 
Binloar^ (ed. and tr. P, B. and D, P. Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. x. p. 12), Ahura Mazda com- 
mands that the faith be spread through the world ; 
and in elucidating the meaning of A.v.fravardne, * I 
profess,’ the Pahlavi commentators add that every 
zoroastrian endeavours to propa^te the religion 
among all mankind, while the highest praise at- 
taches to the quondam non-believer who renounces 
Ms former tenets in favour of Zoroastrianism {8BE 
xviii [1882] 416).,^ Sapor n. (309-379), aided by 
bis great priest Adarbad (on whom .see Justi, 
Namcnhuch, p. 49), worked zealously in tbe cause 
of. proselytism {Dlnkart, voL ix. p. 679) j and tbe 
Dmkart (voL viii P;;;,26) directly sanctions pro- 
paganda by force, ^at this was by no means a 

1 Of. art. Imaobs akd ibots (Persian). The term ‘ laudations * 
(wavyryvpvffLv) looks very like a literal translation of Av. yaSta, 

* YaSt,’ panegyric of an individual deity. 

3 rbv aweipov alS>va may possibly translate Av. zruan akarana. 

3 For the brief individual inscriptions to all these see Ditten- 
berger, nos, 884-388 (i. 604-600). 
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merely academic attitude is amply proved by the 
records of persecution of the Christians by the 
Sasanid rulera in Persia.^ The Pahlavi portion of 
the Ni/rang^tan (ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1894, foL 16% 17^) bears witness to the admission 
of proselytes, and the Pahlavi Ma^igan^l-Eazar 
Da^isUn (ed. J. J. Modi, Poona, 1901, p. 1 ; tr. 
Bartholomae, WZKM xxvii. [1914] 347 n.) states 
that a slave belonging to a Christian should be 
ransomed by Zoroastrians from his master if such 
a slave embraces Parsiism, though he is not to be 
set free if he becomes a Zoroastrian together with 
or after his master. 

During the period under consideration there was 
some extension of Zoroastrianism in China (cf. 
Jackson, pp. 278-280), though no details are thus 
far known. It would appear, however, from the 
discoveiies made by M. A. Stein, A. Grunwedel, 
A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot in Turkestan, where 
Buddhist, Persian, Turki, Greek, and Chinese 
relics lie intermingled, that Zoroastiianism passed 
along the great trade-routea It may be doubted 
whether there was any active propaganda. ^ 

We have just seen that the Sasanids proceeded 
by force against non-Zoroastrians in Persia ; they 
pursued a similar course in Armenia. Ample 
proof of this is given in the Armenian historians, * 
and much further information is doubtless to be 
gleaned from the hitherto untranslated Acts of 
the Armenian Martyrs.** As an example it will 
be sufficient to summaiize the data of the 5th cent, 
writer Elisseus {Eist. of Vartan, tr, C. F. Neumann, 
London, 1830) : 

All non-Zoroastrians were oppressed in Armenia from the 
reign of ArSak ni. (341-367) till that of ArtaSSs iv. (422-429). 
The Persian Yaadagird n. (438-457) followed this example, 
urged by the 2k>roastrian priests to ‘ exterminate the sect of 
the Ohnstians/ and he deprived them of their property and 
martyred those who remained steadfast. Some ne induced to 
become apostates by money and high rank, saying, ‘Oh that 
you would but receive the doctrine of the Magi into your souls 1 
Oh that yoii would but exchange the heresy of your souls for 
the true and excellent laws of our gods ! * ^e Magi exhorted 
him. If he would prove his gratitude for his power and his 
victories, to make Zoroastrianism dominant everj'where. In 
the course of his endeavours the Zoroastrians promulgated an 
interesting Zarvanite statement of theology, to which the 
Christians replied (pp. 11-20). The persecution provoked a | 
revolt, which was not suppressed until the Christian leader, 
Vardan, fell in battle in 451. The whole account of Elisscus 
shows the clash of two religions, each of uncompromising 
character. Cruelty and craft were only too evident, but the 
spirit of sincere conviction must be recognized. 

With the overthrow of the Sasanian dynasty by 
the Arabs the missionary enterprise of Zoroastrian- 
ism practically came to a close. The plight of 
those who remained in Persia was— and is— too 

1 S. E. Aasemani, Acta martynim orieTUaliumi Borne, 1748 ; 
P. Bedjan, Acta Tnartpriim et sanctorum, Paris, 1890-97 ; G. 
Hoffmann, . AuszUge aus syr, Akten pers. MaHyrery Leipzig, 
.1880; J. Labourt, Christianisine dans V empire perse sms la 
dynastie sassmidCy Paris, 1904 ; L. H. Gray, ‘Zoroastrian . . . 
Material in the Acta Sanctorum,’ in Jourtu of MancJ^ter 
Sgyp. and Orient. Soo., 1913-14, pp. 87-65 ; further material 
is given in the Bollandists’ BibUothecahagio^aphieamlmtaliSy 
Brussels, 1910. For Zoroastrian hostility towards Christianity 
and Judaism see artt. Jssns Christ in Zoroastrianism, Jkws 
IN Zoroastrianism: Justl (G/rP ii. 621, 529 f .), followed by A. 
J. H. W. Brandt {MandaU^e Religion, Leipzig, 1889, p. 162, 
note 1), holds that the persecutions were politac»l rather than 
religious in motive, the Nestorians enjoying State protection 
and even fovour, whereas the Catholics, owning idlegiance to 
a non-Persian power, were objects of hostility. 

3 As illustrating the extent to which Iranian ideas were 
current in China it is interesting to note that along Manichaan 
treatise exists in Chinese (ed. and tr. E. Chavannes and P. 
Pelliot, ‘ Un Trait4 iuanich6en retrouv6 en Chine,* in JA x, 
xviiL [1911] 499-617, xi. i. [1913] 90-199, 201-894). 

» M. Brosset, Collection d'historiens armMi&ns, Petrograd, 
1874-76, Jbeuos historiens amrUniens, do. 1870; V. Langlois, 
Colleetion des historiens andens et modeines de VArmdnie, 
Paris, 1867-69. 

J. B. Aucher, Sanctorum acta pleniora, 12 vols., 
Venice, 1810-14; L. Alishan, BibUotheca Armeniaca, 22 vols., 
do. 1853-61 ; Vtice et passioms sanctorum, 2 vols., do. 1874 ; 
Vitee patrum, 2 vds., do. 1865 (aU in Armenian only). The 
* Passion of SG. Abda% .Honuisdas^ ahdf Benjahun ' is tr. 

by P. Peeters, An^tfe^ta jBw&0«*w«w/ xxv^^^ 

For further details Bbethe~B0l,'hdg. orient. dW above:'" 


wretched to allow more than a reluctant and hos- 
tile toleration at best from the dominant Muham- 
madanism. ^ Those who, in the 7th cent, , migrated 
to India and thus gave rise to the communities of 
Parsis {q.v.) were received with none too warm a 
welcome. As Dhalla observes (p. 323), with regard 
to their abstention from propaganda in India, 

* The precarious condition in which they lived for a con- 
siderable period made it impracticable for them to keep up 
their former proselytizing zeal. The instinotive fear of dis- 
integration and absorption in the vast multitudes among whom 
they lived created in them a spirit of exclusiveness and a strong 
feeling for the preservation of the racial characteristics and dis- 
tinctive features of their community. Living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the Hindu caste system, they felt that their own 
safety lay in encircling their fold by rigid caste harriers,’ 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of proselytizing 
continued as late as the 18th cent., especially in 
the case of slaves purchased from low-caste Hindus. 
Such procedure, however, instead of being welcomed 
as extending the faith, aroused hostility on social 
grounds, some Parsis being unwilling to permit 
such converts to prepare sacred cakes (c^rons) for 
the festivals or to allow the proselytes to be ex- 
posed after death on the Parsi ‘Towers of Silence.’ 
The question was referred more than once to the 
Zoroastrians in Persia, whose replies were in favour 
of admitting converts.- From the point of view of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism, there cannot be the 
slightest (mestion that the ruling of the Irani 
(Persian) Zoroastrians was right. On the other 
hand, it was felt by the Parsis of India that an 
influx of low-caste Hindus would be prejudicial to 
the purity of their Iranian community. 

The only cases in which proselytism has been 
urged in recent years have been instances in which 
a Parsi has mai-ried a non-Zoroastrian wife, or has 
desired to have children bom by such a wife, or by 
a non-Zoroastrian mistress, received into the Parsi 
community. In all these cases admission has been 
gi'anted only in the face of intense opposition. 

The motives of the converts have been, in practically every 
instance, worldly, not religious, and the conversions have been 
purely nominal. Parsis hold that such proselytes are hannful 
to the faith, and that, if converts are admitted at all, it must be 
under condirions which put the sincerity of the neophytes* 
religious convictions beyond suspicion. The Zoroastrian com- 
munity has no organization for training new converts; the 
matrimonial opportunities of Parsi girls are lessened by the 
possibility of converting prospective wives of other religions ; 
and the admission of illegitimate children of Parsis is felt to be 
virtually a condoning of immorality. 

This attitude— so difterent from that of Zoroaster 
and of Zoroastrianism until the migTation to India 
—is fraught with grave possibilities to Parsiism. 
The age of marriage is rising, and the birth-rate is 
falling. There is a steady leakage towards agnos- 
ticism (not towards conversion to Christianity, 
Muhammadanism, or any form of Hinduism). Even 
among those who regard themselves as Zoroastrians 
thereis much laxity. Theosophy {q.v.) is making 
a form of ‘esoteric’ Zoroastrianism which can 
scarcely be reconciled with the Avesta. Some of 
the radical wing of the ‘reforming* party; at the 
other extreme, rationalize the religion until, it 
becomes a travesty of its real content. Against 
all this must be reckoned many wisely conser- 
vative Parsis, both priests and laymen,® but 
whether, so long as all accessions from without 
are forMdden, they can advance and extend the 
‘ good religion ’ is a question for the future. 

LiTBRATURH.— M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Thjedogy. Hew 
York, 1914, pp. 11-13, 72-76, 198 f., 323-325, 367#. ; letter df 
Rustamji Edufli Dastur Peshotan Sanjana to the- writer (6th 

July 1915). Lotus. H., CrRA.y. 

MISTLETOE.— See Celts, vcd. iiL p* 2951 

1 See art. Gababs and literature there cited; to which may 
now be added five paperaby KhuelayarSheriyar In the Jejeehhoy 
J'ttMi0eFoJ.,pp.299-SlS,4S2-488. ^ 

SCto all these. zBOvements see esp. J. H. Farquhor, Modem 
Retmous Movem&ds in India, ifew York, 1916, pp. 84-91, 
, 348^6;-. '■ 
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MITHRAISM.— The religion generally kno^vn 
l)y this name, which enjoyed a wide-spread popu- 
larity in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era, centred in the worship 
of Mithra, a divinity worshipped in the Indo-Iran- 
ian period by the two most easterly branches of 
the Aryan race, as is shown by the fact that his 
name appears in the form Mitra among the gods 
of the vedic pantheon and in that of Mithra in 
the early religious poetry of Persia. The name 
coincides in form with a common noun which in 
Sanskrit means ‘friend ’for ‘friendship’ and in 
Avestan * compact,’ ^ and it would seem to follow 
that from the earliest times the conception of 
Mithra was an ethical one. 

1. Mitra in Vedic religion. — In the only hymn 
addressed exclusively to him in the Bigveda (iii. 
59) Mitra is said to ‘ bring men together, uttering 
his voice ’ and to watch the tillers of the soil ‘ with 
unwinking eye’ — ^phrases which suggest a solar 
divinity ; and from the numerous hymns in which 
Mitra and Varuna are conjointly addressed it is 
abundantly clear that both divinities are mani- 
fested in &e celestial light. In the Brdhma7),as^ 
indeed, the view prevails that Mitra represents* the 
light of day, especially that of the sun, while to 
Varuna belong the ‘ thousand eyes * of night. This 
seems, however, to be a later refinement, the be- 

especiSly IX. iii. 18,^where Mitra uncovers in the 
morning what Varuna has concealed. The theory 
of Oldenberg,^ that tlie group of divinities known 
as Adityas, who are said in iligveda ix. cxiv. 3 to 
have been seven in number,® originally represented 
sun (Mitra), moon (Varuna), and five planets, and 
was borrowed from a Semitic race, has little to 
commend it. It is more probable that Varuna 
was by origin the all-encompassing vanlt of heaven 
Mitra the light which proceeds 
therefrom. Ethically the two gods were probably 
differentiated in the Indo-Iranian period, Varuna 
being the supreme upholder of physical and moral 
order, Mitra the aU-seeing witness who guarantees 
good faith between man and man. This is not so 
Sear in the Vedas as in the early religious poetry 
of Persia, where th^lace of Varuna is taken by 
Ahnra Mazda (=‘wise Lord,’ the word Ahura 
corresponding to Skr. asiira — a term which in later 
Vedic literature means ‘demon,’ but in the Rig- 
veda is applied to gods, more especially to Varuna 
and Mitra, and is plausibly suggested to have con- 
noted the possession of occult power). 

2. Mithra in Iran.— Among the Iranian peoples 
the worship of Mithra attained an importance 
which it never possessed in India. The early 
history of this worship is very obscure, owing to 
the uncertainties which beset the interpretation of 
the Avestan texts. From the inscriptions found 
by H. Winckler at Boghaz-keui in 1907,^ especially 
the treaty between the Hittite king Subbiluliuma 
and Mattinaza, the son of Tushratta, king of 
Mitanni, it appears that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the NSsatya, or ‘Twins,’ were worshipped in 
the district of Mitanni in the 14th cent. B.O. 
Ednard Meyer (‘ Das erste Auftreten der Arier in 
(lie Geschichte,’ SB A W, 1908, p. 14 ff.) regards this 
fact as a proof that an Aiyan communify existed 
in Mitanni ; in BBr^'^ xxi. 203 he suggests that the 
Aryans in question were a caste ruling over a non- 

. Aryan people. It is, however, uncertain whether 


: i^Iheae words ar« 00 ] 

* exdiange,* seen in Lat. coro-mtmis, QofE. ga-mamB, 

■ etc. ; see K Brugmann andB. Belbrttck, 

3trassbursr, I897fl., n. L a4e, and espedally A. Meillefc, JJLt. 
s:.,i:ifl073 14S-1B9. 

BeHgien dta Vida, p. lS5ff. 

Adltjyas are enumerated in Rigveda ii. zxvii. 1, and 
ea^tinxl3aS.8t. , 

* Arier in den Urkunden von Boghaz- 


we sliould regard them as the ancestors of the 
Iranians, and even possible (as J. H, Moulton has 
suggested, Early Zoroastrianism ^ London, 1913, 
pp. 7, 26) that we have here the relic of a pre- 
historic migration backward from India to the 
North-West. It is to be observed that the name 
Varuna is otherwise unknown in Iranian texts, 
whilst Ahura Mazda, who takes his place, appears 
under the form Assara Mazash in an Assyrian list 
of divinities of about 650 B.c. (published by F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, pp. 127, 138), and had, no 
doubt, been borrowed from an Iranian people at a 
considerably earlier date. To the same period 
belongs a tablet from the library of Assurbanipal 
in which Mithra is identified with Shamash (R. iii. 
69, 5, I. 72). Our next evidence dates from the 
Achsemenian dynasty. The inscriptions of Cyrus, 
it is true, throw no light on his worship of Iranian 
divinities, and Darius I. mentions Ahura Mazda 
only ; but the evidence of theophoric names (Mtrpa- 
ddT7}5 [Herod, i. 110, 121], MLrpo^dTTjs [ib. iii. 120, 
126, 127], and, earlier still, 'M-irpayadi^Si if this is 
the correct reading, in iEsch. Fers. 42) makes it 
plain that Mithra was prominent in the Persian 
pantheon,^ while Artaxerxes Mnemon (403-358 
B.C. ) names as his divine protectors Ahura Mazda, 
Andhita, and Mithra {Art, Sm, a, 4f., ffam, 5f. 
[0. Pars. text]). The coupling of Mithra with the 
goddess Anahita reminds us of the confusion 
between the two of which Herodotus is guilty 
in the passage (i. 131) in which he describes the 
Persian religion, and identifies Mlrpa with the 
* Assyrian ’ Slylitta (an appellative of Ishtar). 

3. Mithra in early Zoroastrianism.— We have 
next to consider the position of Mithra in the 
religion of Zaratlmshtra. Adopting the position 
(1) that the Gat has go back to the time of the 
Prophet himself, and that this was not later (and 
very possibly earlier) than the traditional date (7th 
cent. B.C.), and (2) that the Yashts, at any rate as 
regards the metrical portions, are not many 
centuries later,® we observe that Mithra is never 
mentioned in the former, and was ignored by 
Zaratlmshtra in his reform. It may even be 

P ossible to go further, and to hold that the 
'rophet regarded him as a daeva^ or demon, 
whose worship was to be banished from the pure 
faith. In Ys. xxxii. 10 we hear of the teacher of 
evil who ‘declares that the Ox and the Sun are 
the worst thing to behold with the eyes,’ which 
may perhaps refer to the nocturnal sacrifice of the 
bull by Mithraists ; and it is also possible that the 
Ox-Creator {Gettsh-tashan) named in Ys. xxix. 2 
was a substitute for Mithra devised by Zara- 
thushtra. These are only conjectures ; ® out we 
shall find in later Mithraic ritual abundant proofs 
of the survival of primitive conceptions such as 
Zarathushtra endeavoured to eradicate. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the difficult questions 
regarding the measure of success attained by the 
Prophet’s reform and the origin of the counter- 
movement (perhaps Magian) which restored the 
more primitive worships. It may be worth men- 
tioning, however, that in the Persian calendar, 
which there is reason to think (on astronomical 
grounds) was introduced into Cappadocia by 
Darius i.,^ the names of the months are derived 
from divine names, which include those of Mithra 

1 Of. also the names Mtepopap^dvTts (Oorn. Nepos, Batam, vi. S, 
Kod. Sio. XV. xd. 6 ), MtdpojSovfaviis Ct>iod- xra. xxi. 8 ; Arrian, 
Anab, i. xvi, 3), MirpaAepvijff (Nicolans Damasc. FHQ iii. 363), 
Mi 6 p<wr<ii?bT 9 S (Pint. Thmist. 29), 'iS.i.9pa:6<rmi (Arrian, Anao, 
ra. viii 5), etc. (F. Justi, Irm. Jra?we?i6., Marburg', 1896, pp. 
208 f., 218, 216 f., and esp. Oumont, ii. 76-85, 464-466). 

® A popular account of the present state of the question will 
be found In J. H. Moulton's Early Religious Poetry of Persia^ 
Cambridge, 1911, and further details in the same author's 
Barly Zoroastrianism. 

3 Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ pp. 129, 857, 

4 See excursus, ib. p. 430 if. 
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(but not Anahita) and the six Ameslia Spentas 
(or Amshaspands), which are among the most 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism properly 
so called. For our knowledge#of Mithra- worship 
among the Persians we naturally turn to the 
Mihir Yasht {Yt, x., Eng. tr. in SBE xxiii. [1883], 
^ J, Darmesteter, more accurately in German by 
F. Wolff, A vesta . , . iibersetzt, Strassburg, 1910, 
pp. 198-221). The opening lines of the poem show 
clearly the high position enjoyed by Mithra, 
although, as a yazata (‘adored one’) he stood 
technically on a lower level than the six Amshas- 
pands of Zarathushtra’s creed. 

‘Thus spake Ahura Mazda to the holy Zarathushtra : When 1 
created Mithra, lord of wide pastures, then, 0 Spitama, I 
created him as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of prayer as 
myself, Ahura Mazda * {Yt. x. 1). 

The Yasht speaks with no uncertain voice either 
of the physical or of the ethical character of the 
god: 

* The first of the spiritual Yazataa^ who rises over the 
Mountain i before the immortal sun, driver of swift horses ; who 
foremost attains the gold-decked, fair summits, whence he 
surveys the whole dwelling-place of the Aryans, he, the most 
mighty ‘(Ft. X. 18). 

This is clearly neither the sun himself nor any 
individual object, 1)ut the heavenly light in 
general, and it suits well with the recurring 
formula of the hymn : 

' To Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, we sacrifice, the truth- 
speakin^r, eloquent in assembly, the thousand-eared, the shapely, 
the mynad-eyed, the exalted, (lord of) the broad look-out, the 
strong, the deepless, the vigilant* (Ft. x. 7, etc.). 

Here the ethical and the physical are already 
combined ; and in the second stanza of the hymn 
the god and the ‘promise’ or ‘compact’ over 
whose fulfilment he watches are almost identified ; 
for Zarathushtra is thus addressed by Ahura 
Mazda : 

‘Break not the compact [mtfArsm], whether thou make it 
with the faithless or with the righteous fellow-believer, for 
Mithra stands for both, for the faithless as for the righteous.* 

Throughout the Yasht the invincible might of 
Mithra is invoked against the mithradmj^ which 
may be translated either ‘ deceiver of Mithra ’ or 
‘proraise-breaker.’ It is this guardianship of 
truth and good faith that gives Mithra his special 
character ; but he is also invoked, like other 
divinities, as the protector of the needy, 

‘ whom the poor man, who follows the teaching of righteous- 
ness, when wronged and deprived of his rights, with uplifted 
hands invokes for help * (Ft. x. 84), and his aid is sought * in 
both worlds, in this world of the body, and in the world of the ' 
spirit *(i 6 . 93). 

The last trait may remind us that among the 
functions of Mithra was that of assisting the 
souls of those departed in the faith on their 
journey to Paradise. 

He is implored to * be present at our sacrifice, come to our 
libations . . . bear them for atonement, lay them down in the 
House of Praise * (Ft. x. 32). 

It is natural, therefore, to find as his companions 
Srapsha (* obedience ’) and Rashnu (* justice ’), who, 
in later Zoroastrianism, ^ are found beside Ahura 
Mazda in the Final Judgment. In the Yashty 
however, they figure as his henchmen in the great 
struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness. 

* Mithra strikes terror into them, Baahnu strikes a counter- 
fear into them, Sraosha drives them together from every side 
toward the protecting angels* (Ff. x, 41). 

Throughout the poem Mithra appears as pre- 
. eminently a god of battles; he was, therefore, 
especially fitted to become, as he did in later times, 
the favourite deity of the Roman soldier. Of the 
. 1 Sardb herezaivi is the name elsewhere applied to the peak 
upon which ‘Ahura Mazda the Greater fashioned for Mithra a 
dwdling where is neither night nor darkness, nor chQl wind, 
nor hot, nor death-dealing sickness, nor pollution wrought by 
demons, nor do mists rise thereon * (FA x. 50). To the Iranian 
this meant Mt. Alburz. . . 

- 2 See L. a Oasartelli, Phitmphy of the Mma^yasnim 

Beligion tender the jSteimidSirBombay, 1889, ppi 79^^!; Bballa, 
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ritual of Mithra- worship the Yasht tells us 
haoTna and milk were offered to him in^^, 
libation; and the Mazdayasnian is bidden to 
sacrifice ‘ beasts small and great, and birds that 
fly,’ and to prepare himself for the sacrifice by 
ablutions and penance {Yt. x. 119-122).^ 

4 . External influences on Mithraism.— (a) In 
Babylonia. — The picture thus sketched — and 
nothing essential would be added by drawing on 
the later portions of the Avesta or the Pahlavi 
texts—is in many ways very different from that of 
Mithraism as known to us from the inscriptions 
and monuments of the Roman period, and the 
problem of accounting for the difference is one 
which the evidence at present available does not 
enable us to solve. It is, however, clear that the 
transformation was due partly to Babylonian 
influence, partly to contamination with beliefs 
current in Asia Minor. The former influence, no 
doubt, began to exert itself at an early date, since 
the confusion of which Herodotus was guilty, in 
identi^ing Mithra (as a supposed female divinity) 
with ishtar, and the coupling of Mithra with 
Anahita {q^v.)y who, in spite of her associations 
with the Oxus, was a goddess of an easily recog- 
nized Semitic type, point to a close rapprochement 
between Persian ana Babylonian cults. The most 
important feature of later Mithraism, due to 
Chaldsean influence, was the prominence of astro- 
latry. There is nothing to show that this was a 
feature of early Iranian religion, whereas we know 
that the observation of the heavenly bodies and 
the belief in their influence on the affairs of men 
were of great antiquity in Babylonia. When, 
therefore, we find the busts of sun and moon and 
the circle of the zodiac standing features in 
Mithraic monuments, we can have no doubt as to 
the ultimate source of this element; nor can it 
be questioned that the elaboration of a body of 
doctrine, expressed in and through myth and 
symbols, also took place in the Farther East, 
although the details or the process escape us. We 
can say no more than that the dualism of Iranian 
religion furnished a clue both to the cosmic process 
and to the destiny of the individual soul, and that 
the results which flowed from the doctrine were 
worked out in detail on the banks of the Euphrates. 
The brief account of Zoroastrianism given by 
Plutarch in the de Iside et Osiride^ shows us 
how far the Magians had already carried the trans- 
formation of the simple Persian faith into that 
which meets us in the Bundahishn and other 
Pahlavi texts of the Sasanian era, and enables us 
to rely on these to some extent for the interpreta- 
tion of doubtful details in the evidence. Essential 
features are: ( 1 ) the separation in the material 
universe of the province of Ahura Mazda, ‘with- 
drawn beyond the sun as far as the sun is fiom the 
earth,’ from that of Angra Mainyu, the prince of 
darkness, and the intermediate position of Mithra, 
the fAccriTTjs ; and ( 2 ) the doctrine that the soul is a 
divine spark of lignt descending from the highest 
heaven and acquiring a gross and earthly envelope 
which taints it with corruption and makes its 
existence on earth a continual struggle with the 
ower of evil. The moral con^uences of this 
octrine, particularly the inspiring conception of 
Mithra, the Mediator, as at once the commander 
under whom the individual shares in the fight 
against the prince of darkness and the Redeemer® 
^^o grants to his faithful servants final deliverance 
from the body of death, followed by the return of 

1 At the dose of the TcaM (x* 145 ; of. 113) Mithra and Ahura 
are Jointly invoked, Just os Hitra and Vam^a are in the Vedic 
hyxuDS. 

»Oh.xlvl.f. ■ . 

d In a TurfSp fragment Mithra is designated as 

* redeemer and benefactor* (boxtdr ud asvdbart 0. Saletnann. 

Stu&teny i. [Petrograd, 1908J 4 d, 2 [p. 6}). 
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purified spirit to the sphere from which it 
py came, we may believe to be characteristically 
Iranian; to Chaldaea we shall attribute the 
elaboration of the astrological dogmas connected 
with the influence exercised by the planets upon 
the soul in its passage through their spheres, and 
the prominence given to the conception of Destiny 
as revealed in the unchanging order of the heavenly 
- process, carried on throughout unending time 
Izrmn akarana in later Zoroastrianism). Fatal- 
ism was the necessary corollary of these doctrines ; 
hut its acceptance in theory did not prevent 
Mithraism from becoming an intensely practical 
creed, full of stimulus for the activity of the 
individual. 1 

(6) In Asia Minor, — It is much more difficult to 
say what was the effect upon Mithraism of its 
diffusion throughout Asia Minor.® We have no 
contemporary evidence for the stages by which 
this tooK place, but it is afc least probable that the 
later Achsemenian kings, who were, as we have seen, 
ardent votaries of Mithra and Anahita — Artaxerxes 
Oohus is said* to have erected statues of the 
goddess in many places—establisbed the worship of 
these divinities in the outlying portions of their 
dominions. It was not long before they became 
assimilated to those which were indigenous to the 
land; Anahita was readily identified with the 
Great Mother whose worship was so deeply rooted in 
Anatolia (see art. Mother of the Gods), and thus 
the way was paved for an alliance between Mithra 
and Cybele (q.v,), Mithra himself took the shape 
of Men in Pontus (see below), and was assimilated 
in art with Attis (q.v.), in spite of the profound 
differences of nature and function between the two. 
More than this we can hardly say, for the primi- 
tive features of Mithraic ritual, to he considered 
later, were not necessarily borrowed, but may go 
hack to Iranian antiquity. The tauroboltum, 
however, is believed by Cumont (i. 334 f.) to have 
been taken over by Mithraism from the cult of 
the Great Mother. The propagation of Mithraism 
in the West had its political as well as its religious ! 
side. One of the earliest conceptions of Iranian 
religion was that of the * glory,’ or hvarend,* This j 
was conceived as a kind of mystical effulgence or I 
aureole derived from the heavenly light, and 
possibly borrowed some of its features from the 
widely diffused conception of the external soul. 
In the story of the Fall, embodied for the Iranians 
in the myth of Yima, sin entailed the loss of this 
precious talisman ; and in the Mihir Yasht the * 
aush’hvarenoj *he of evil glory,’ is the man who 
‘ thinks that Mithra sees not all his evil deeds and 
lying’ {Yt. x. 105). But the hvarmo was more 
especially the talisman of the royal house of Iran, 
and as such is the main subject of an entire Yasht 
(Yt, xix.), which deals with those who have or will 
possess it, beginning with Aliura Mazda himself 
and ending with Saoshyant, the future deliverer of 
the world from evil, but giving in the main, as 
Darmesteter points out (SBE xxiii. 286), * a short 
history of the Iranian monarchy, an abridged 
Shah Namah.’ Historically, therefore, the hvareno 
is the token of Iranian kingship and the talisman 


3 * Asti-al theology * as a system is foreign to the Avesta ; the 
worship of Tishtrya (=Sinu8), to whom Ft. viil. is addressed, 
forms no real exception to this rule. Of the constellationB only 
the Great Bear is mentioned in this hymn (Ft. viM. 12). 

2 That Mithraism cabme to Asia Minor from Semitic sources is 
proved by the Graeco- Aramaic bilingual inscriptions of Cappa^ 
do^, in one ot which (from Rhodandos) a Persian records how 
he ifi&ytwe fiitfpji (Comptes rendns d& Vacad, des inscriptims, 
1908, p, 434X and also (as Oumont points but) by the fact that the 
formMayovtrflZot is a feransliterataon from the Aramaic. 

, : J dem. Alex. Protrept, 6. 

• TJe word, appears in the compound names which the 
Qreew wrote Tiira-a'iUpvri^t ^opva-jSa^os, etc. Of. for other 
. 90-^ 178, 181 f., 493. On the ‘glory* Itself 

see eroj«^y eL Wilhelm, ‘ Hvareno,* in Sir Jatnset}ee Jejee- 
bho^ Jfetdressa Fo«„ Bombay, 1914, pp. 169-166. 


which gives victory over the Turanian. Natmally 
enough, the Near Eastern dynasties which sprang 
from the wreck of Alcxander*^s empii’e were anxious 
to secure this token' of legitimacy, and were there- 
fore fervent worshippers of Mithra, ‘ the spiritual 
Yazata who rides through all the Karsh vars, 
bestowing the hvareno ’ (Yt, x. 16). The preva- 
lence of this conception is but thinly veiled by the 
disguise which the hvareno attained among half- 
HeRenized Asiatics as the TiHxt] ^Qt.<rl\€<t}s, It was 
doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarchs 
that the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was 
the indispensable condition of its further diffusion, 
was brought about. In this respect our most 
instructive monument is the enormous cairn set up 
by Antiochus I. of Commagene (69-38 B.c.) on the 
tumulus of Nimrud Dagh, on either side of which 
was a terrace with identical series of five statues.^ 
These, as the king tells us in his inscription, 
represented (1) Zeus-Oromasdes (=Ahiira Mazda), 
(2) Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, (3) Artagnes- 
Herakles-Ares ( = Verethraglina, * rictory ’), (4) 
Commagene, (5) Antiochus himself; of the last 
the king says that by setting up the fashion of his 
own form he has ‘ caused the honour of ancient 
deities to become coeval with a new TiJxi?.’ The 
identification of Mithras with three Greek divini- 
ties illustrates the elastic methods of syncretism ; 
Hermes is probably chosen as the guide of souls in 
the world beyond the grave,® and, at the same 
time, it may be, with allusion to the planet 
assigned to him (in common with Apollo) by the 
Greeks, since Antiochus vras a convinced astrologer 
and has left us his horoscope in relief on 5ie 
retaining- wall of the terrace ; yet Mithras is also, 
as so often later, identified with the sun himself. 
Antiochus’s father, it may be added, was one of 
the numerous bearers of the name Mithradates ; 
and another of the reliefs shows Antiochus clasping 
the right hand of Mithras, represented in Persian 
costume with the radiate nimous. This grouping 
of the god with the ruler whom he protects is a 
motive which recurs in various quarters, especially, 
as M. I. Rostowzew * has shown, in Scytliia. On 
the coinage of Trapezus (Cumont, ix. 189-191) 
Mithras, in Persian costume, appears on horseback 
—in one instance flanked by the figures of Cautes 
and Cautopates (see below) ; hence we are able to 
recognize him in the mounted divinity (generally 
trampling on a prostrate foe) represented on various 
works of art found in the tumuli of the Scythian 
princes in the Caucasus and Southern Russia. 

A notable example is the silver rhyion fi*om 
Karagodeuashkh,^ where Mithra, holding sceptre 
and drinking-horn, is faced by a Scythian prince, 
also mounted, who uplifts his right hand in the 
gesture of adoration. 

5. Contact with Greece and Rome.— It was in 
Asia Minor that Greek art was enlisted in the 
seiwice of Mithraism and created the sculptural 
types which were diffused throughout the West . 
and form the chief source of our knowledge of the 
cult. ^ The group of Mithras the bull-slayer, to be 
described presently, though ultimately inspired by : 
the bull-slaying Nike of the Athenian acropolis, is 
manifestly the creation of a Pergamene artist, and 
adorned every sanctuary of Mitliras. In spite of ' 
this fact, however, it is to be noted that Mithraism ' 
never became popular in Greek lands; it is not 
found, e.o., at Delos, where so many foreign cults 
flourished in the later Hellenistic age, and its 

1 For this inscription see K. Humann and O'. Puohstein, 
Reism. in EleinrA&im tmd Nord^yrient Berlin, 1890, p. 262 flf,, 
and Cf. Oumont, ii. 89-91, 187-189. 

2 Of. the dedication * Deo invicto Mithrse Mercurio ’ found at 
Stockstadt together -wifch a statuette (F. Drexel, Das Kastell 
Stoekstadtf Heidelberg, 1910, p. 86 ; Cumont, MysUreS''^ p. 146). 

3 Predstavleiiie 0 inonarchitcheskoi vlasti v Skithii i na 
Bospore, Petrograd, 1913, p. 4£f. 

4 Ib. pi. i. 1. ' _ 
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traces are rare (and generally of Imperial date) 
throudaout the Hellenized East, in Syria, Egypt, 
etc. Even in the 2nd cent. A.D. Lucian writes of 
Mithras as a barbarian god, o^dk ^XK7)vL^(av rg (fxavy 
(Deortim Cone, 9 ). 

The cult of Mithras is said by Plutarch {Pomp, 
24) to have been brought to Eome by Cilician 
pirates taken captive in 67 b.c., and there is no 
reason to doubt the statement; but it certainly 
failed to achieve the popularity already attained 
by some other Oriental religions until almost the 
close of the 1st cent, after Christ, for the earliest 
Mithraic inscription as yet found in Rome was set 
up by a freedman of the Flavian dynasty {GIL vi. 
732=Cumont, li. 105 f.), and, although the British 
]\Iuseum contains a statuary group of Mithras and 
the bull dedicated by a slave of Ti. Claudius 
Livianus, prcefectus preetorio in A.D. 102 (Cumont, 
ii. 228 ; cf. 106), Mithraic monuments and inscrip- 
tions do not become common in the West until the 
Antonine period. 

6. Diffusion in the Roman world.— -(a) By the 
army , — The diffusion of Mithraism w^as largely the 
work of the army. Pontus, Cappadocia, Coiiiina- 
gene, and Lesser Armenia— precisely those regions 
in which the specialized form of the cult had been 
developed — were recruiting-grounds largely drawn 
upon by the Romans, even while as yet only client- 
kingdoms of the empire, and still more when they 
were annexed and became provinces. During the 
Parthian wars under Claudius and Nero a consider- 
able Oriental element thus entered the service of 
Rome, largely as auxiliaries, but also in the legions. 
Whether or no the soldiers of the Third Legion 
who saluted the rising sun at the second battle of 
Betriacum (a.d. 69) were Mithraists, it is at least 
certain that the Fifteenth, 'which served in the 
Parthian wars of Nero and was transferred by 
Vespasian to the Danube, brought the cult of 
Mithras to its camp at Carnuntum in a.d. 71. 
Another important centre of the cult in the same 
region was Aquincuin, the headquarters of Legio ii. 
Adjutrix, founded by Vespasian from the sailors of 
the Ravenna fleet, who, as freedmen, were doubt- 
less in many instances of Oriental birth. But the 
wide spread of Mithraism on the frontiers was 
largely due to the auxiliary corps — aloe and cohortes 
— raised in the East under the Flavian and succeed- 
ing dynasties and used to garrison the line of the 
Danube and the Rhine or the Vallum in Northern 
Britain, Except for a relief found in London 
(Cumont, ii, 389 f.), all the Mithraic monuments 
and inscriptions found in Britain belong either to 
the legionary camps at Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk [OIL 
vii. 99= Cumont, ii. 160]) and Eboracum (York 
[Cumont; ii. 391 f.]) or to the forts on or near the 
wall, such as Borcovicum (Housesteads \CIL vii. 
645-650= Cumont, ii. 161, 393-396]), Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald {CIL vii. 831 = Cumont, ii. 162]), Bre- 
inenium (High Rochester [CIL vii. 103= Cumont, 
ii 162]), Vindobala (Rutchester [Cumont, ii. 392 f.]), 
and others. So, too, in the Two Germanys the 
sanctuaries of Mithras (with some few exceptions^) 
are found either in legionary camps, such as Vetera 
Castra, Bonna, and Moguntiacum (Cumont, ii. 389, 
385 f., 381-383), or in the forts along the limes 
GermanicxLS, 'where they are lacking m none of the 
principal posts — Butzbach, Friedberg, Saalburg, 
Heddernheim, Grosskrotzenburg, Osterburken, 
Bockingen, Murrhardt {ib, ii. 354-360, 472 f., 362- 
381, 351-354, 348-351, 154), and others. We have 
already mentioned the military settlements of 
Carnuntum and Aquincum, on the Upper Danube, 
as centres of Mithraism ^ the same might be said 
of practically, every important post on that river 
down to, its- mouth Vindobona; Brigetio; 

1 Fonr out of tweaty-six, according to Xoutain (see below, 
‘ p. 766 ft>. - 


Viminacium, Oescus, Durostorum, and TrdSSiJiis 
{ib, i, 363, ii. 329, 275, 130, 489 f., 272), to namd -s^ 
the principal centres. In Africa also the camp of 
the Third Legion at Lambeesis, and several military 
posts, such as Mascula and Sitifis {ib. ii. 168, 170, 

405 f.), have furnished Mithraic monuments; and 
in the countries where traces of Mithraism are 
relatively rare they are often found in the colonies 
of veterans— e.igr., Emerita (Merida) in Spain ^ {ib. 
ii. 166) and Patree in Greece. 

{h) By slaves, — Next in importance to the army, 
in the diflusion of Mithraism, came the slave 
population employed by the State, the munici- 
palities, or private individuals. The first class 
comprises more especially the employes of tlie 
ci^tom-houses and the State-properties, such as 
mines and quarries. Thus in the Danubian pro- 
vinces, especially Dalmatia and the Pannonias, the 
stationes of the customs-barrier at which the 
vectigal Illyrid was levied have furnished a 
number of Mithraic dedications, due to slaves 
and freedmen in the public service, several of 
whom bear Greek names and were, tlierefore, 
doubtless natives of the Eastern provinces. Again, 
the presence of numerous Mithraic monuments in 
Noncum [ib. ii. 150-152, 335-339, 472) is accounted 
for, not so much by the military occupation— 
though the station of Commagene, which clearly 
takes its name from an auxiliary regiment, forms 
a natural exception— as by the mines owned by the 
State in that province. In Italy the servi publici 
of the municipalities contributed largely to the 
spread of the religion. At Sentinum, which has 
yielded an inscription {CIL xi. 6737= Cumont, ii. 

121 ) giving a list of thirty-five patroni of a Mithraic 
con^egation, the slaves and freedmen of the muni- 
cipality figure side by side with ingenui ; at Nersse 
a slave employed as arcarius restored a Mithraeura 
{ CIL ix. 4109 f . = Cumont, ii. 120). It goes without 
saying that private slaves— especially in the house- 
holds of the wealthy in Rome itself— played a large 
part in the spreading of Mithraism. 

(c) By trade-routes.^WQ may in part trace to 
imported slaves the spread of Mithraism along the 
trade-routes which were in communication by sea 
with the Eastern Mediterranean, though doubtless 
the merchants themselves were often worshippers 
of Mithras.- Thus in the African provinces, apart 
from the military stations mentioned above, the 
only traces of Mithraism are to be found in such 
coast towns as Cscsarea, Cirta, or Rusicade (Cumont, 
ii. 171, 168, 170, 406 f. ) ; in Southern Gaiil we can 
trace by the presence of. Mithraic monuments the 
spread of the cult on the trade-route which followed 
the valley of the Rhone and in the towns of Nar- 
bonensis, which Avere always open to transmarine 
influence from their nearness to Massilia; and 
Aquileia, whence the trade of the Mediterranean 
found its way into Central Europe, was itself both . 
a centre of Mithraic worship and a stage in its 
further diffusion. It is thus, e.g,^ that we must 
explain the remarkable prevalence of Mithraic 
monuments in the upper valley of the Adige and 
on the Brenner route to the Upper Danube, as 
well as on the North-Eastern route via Emona and 
Poetovio. No province of the empire is richer in 
remains of Mithraism than Dacia, where' all the 
principal sites— Sarmizegetusa, Apulum, Napoca, 
Potaissa, etc. (Cumont, li. 131-139, 280-306, 308- 
319)— have furnished material of this kind. We 
can hardly explain this.entirely.by the influence of 
the army which occupied Dacia and the neighbour- 
ing Danube provinces, and are foi^d to conclude 
that among the settlers planted by Trajan in the 

1 It may be noted that an officer of the Seventh Legion 
dedicated an ate in this sanctuary {VAnn^e ^igvaphlqv.e^ 
1905, no; 26). ^e finds have recently been published fully by 
Herre Faria li. [19143 Ifi:.). 
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Province and drawn ‘ex tofco orbe Koniano’(Eutrop. 
viii. 6) were many Orientals who brought with 
them their native faiths, among which the worship 
of Mithras soon assumed a commanding position, 

7* Geo|:raphical and social distribution. — The 
geographical distribution of the monuments of 
Mithraism may most easily be grasped by an ex- 
amination of the map which accompanies Cumont’s 
volumes, upon w^hich the sites, when they have 
been found, are marked in red. It will be seen at 
a glance that, except in the places and districts of 
which mention has already been made, traces of 
the cult are few and far between. In Greek lands, 
in Western Gaul, and in Spain, taken together, 
the sites w^here its monuments have been found 
may almost be counted on the fingers. Hence 
Toutain ^ has argued that the cult of Mithras never 
became widely diffused in the West, outside the 
army and certain regions in direct communication 
with the East, and that the notion that it was at 
one time not far from achieving the triumph which 
was reserved for Christianity is much exaggerated. 
Toutain leaves out of account Rome and Italy — 
which makes his presentation of the evidence one- 
sided. Bub he endeavours to reinforce his argu- 
ment by a consideration of the social condition of 
the adherents of Mithraism. He points out with 
justice that the dedicators of votive sculptures and 
the builders or restorers of Mithraic sanctuaries are 
very largely drawn from the official classes and 
provincial governors, military commandos, or 
•procuratoroa, etc., employed in the civil administra- 
tion. As early as the age of the Antonines we find 
legati and tvihuni militares among the votaries of 
Mithras; in the reign of Commodus, M. Valerius 
Maximianus, governor of Dacia, dedicates an 
offering to ‘Sol invictus Mithras ’ (CIL iii. 1122= 
Cumont, ii, 133); under S^timius Severus, C. 
Julius Castinus, governor of Pannonia, consecrates 
an altar to Mithras ( GIL iii. 3480 = Cumont, ii. 141), 
and the number of similar instances is multiplied 
in the 3rd cent, after Christ, while imperial pro- 
cmoitores in Noricum and Dacia folloNv their 
example. It would be natural to infer that 
Mithraism was at least favourably regarded by 
the government ; and, in fact, we learn from the 
Historia Augusta (cap. 9) that Commodus w^as 
initiated into the mysteries, while an inscription of 
the age of the Severi [GIL vi. 2271 = Cumont, ii. 
100) mentions a ‘sacerdos invicti Mithrae domus 
Augustanae,’ and the largest Mithrseum at present 
known was discovered in 1912 in the Thermae of 
Caracalla; in this was found an inscription in 
honour of Zeus-Helios-Sarapis-Mithras,® and this 
unusual identification is explained by Caracalla’s 
special devotion to the Egyptian divinity. This 
imperial patronage goes far to explain the popu- 
larity of Mithras-'svorship in the 3rd cent. ; it also 
accounts for the fact that, though by no means 
confined to the public services, military and civil, 
it was mainly found among their members and 
took no general hold on the population of the 
western provinces, so that the withdrawal of 
in^rial favour was a fatal blow. 

8. Grades of initiation.— Our knowledge of the 
doctrines and ritual of Mithraism is largely drawn 
from the inscriptions and monuments discovered in 
the Mithrsea, to the interpretation of which some- 
. thing is contributed by ancient texts, especially 
those of Christian apologists. The most important 
of these is a passage of St. Jerome [Ep, cvii. ), who 
describes the destruction of a ‘cave of Mithras’ 

. and the ‘ monstrous images ’ used in the initiation 
■ ,of the votaries, who are enumerated as follows : 

. Gryphm (MSS nmiphus or nymphus), miles ^ 

- Tuliodromus, pater. These names are 

r Xi«e paHens d<ww Vempire roma in. ii, 144 ff . 

1912, p. 328. 


naturally taken to indicate seven grades through 
which the neophyte passed in succession ; and this 
is confirmed Dy other texts. The inscriptions 
found in a Mithrsev^m in Rome [GIL vi. 749ff’. = 
Cumont, ii, 93 f.) mention ceremonies described by 
the words ‘tradiderunt hierocoracica, leontica, 
persica, heliaca, patrica’ ; the adjectives clearly 
correspond with five of the grades mentioned by- 
St. Jerome. We find also * ostenderunt {or tradi- 
derunt) cryfios (chryfios). ’ ^ The last word seems to 
be equivalent to Kpifpm, and has been substituted 
for the corrupt nymphus in the text of St. Jerome. 
The title pater (or pater patrum) for the highest 
grade is common in inscriptions ; and a passage of 
Porphjay refers as follows to the others; 

Tous fjjkv uer^vovTas twv avrS>v opytwv pverros Kiovro^^ nakelvt 
ras Si ywaiKag vaeVaf, tows Si virrjfieTOVvras KopaKav irri re rSiV 
Traripoiv . . . aerot yap koX UpaKe^ oStol TTpotrayopevovrat,- o re 
toL AeovTi/ca irapaXap.pdvtav irepuTCBerai, Trai/roSaTras ^i^oov pop^df 
(fie Ahstin. iv. 16). 

We infer that the was a low grade, and 
that initiation into the mysteries proper began 
with that of leo (cf . toXs rk XeouTiKa pvovpiuois [Porph. 
de Antro Nymph. 15]). The mention of women 
called iJatyat stands alone ; it has been proposed to 
read Xeatyas, and some confirmation may be found 
in the discovery of a tomb at (Ea in Tripoli in 
which a husband and wife were buried and de- 
scribed as leo and lea {Corbies rendus de Vaead. des 
inscriptions, 1903, p. 357 ffi ). For the ‘ eagles ’ and 
‘ hawks ’ independent evidence is not forthcoming, 
unless two inscriptions from Lycaonia whicli men- 
tion deroL are Mithraic (cf. Bonner Jahrhiicher, 1902, 
p. 12). Porphyry, it will be noticed, speaks of 
the animal disguises worn by the leones. In the 
Queestiones vete'ins et nom testamenti falsely attri- 
buted to St. Augustine {FL xxxv. 2348) we read 
how ‘ some flap their Avings like birds and imitate 
the voice of the crow ; others roar after the manner 
of lions ’ ; and the passages quoted are strikingly 
illustrated by a relief found at Konjica, in Bosnia, 
carved on the reverse of a slab which shows the 
usual subject of J\Iithra the bull-slayer (see below). 

In the centre of the scene are two figures reclining on a 
couch, in front of which is a table with four loaves marked with 
a cross ; beside the table are seen a lion and a bucraniuni. On 
either side are two figures; on the left a icdpof, i.e. a man 
wearing the mask of a crow, and a * Feraan,* distinguished by 
his dress ; to the right a leo, w'earing a lion’s mask, and a figure 
the upper portion of which is unfortunately lost. It will be 
noticed that the miles of St. Jerome does not appear in the 
other sources— though the use of the term in Mithraism is con< 
firmed by a passage of Tertullian (de Preeser, Ilcer, 40) and by 
the title mites pius in two inscriptions from Wiesbaden {CIL 
xlli. 7670, 7671), in Greek trrpa.rmrm ev(re/3^s (inscription of 
Amasia, Recueil des insor. du Pont, Brussels, 1910, 108). It is 
possible, therefore, that the mutilated figure of the Konjica 
relief represents the &ryfius, and that the miles, though he 
belonged to the rank and file of Mithras’s soldiery, was not 
admitted to partake in the mysteries. He was, however, initi- 
ated by a ceremony described by Tertullian (fie Corona, 15) ; a 
crown was set before him, interposito gladio, and then placed 
on his head, but removed by the neophyte, who exclaimed 
‘ Mithras is my crown,* 

In the passage previously quoted Tertullian 
speaks of a soldier of Mithras as ‘ branded in the 
forehead’ ; and the KatxrsLs fivariKal of which Gregory 
of Nazianzus speaks {Orat. iv. 70 [FG xxxv. 592]) 
may refer to this. Tertullian {die Bapt. 5) also 
mentions a Mithraic puiification * per lavaorum ’ 
resembling the rite of baptism; and it is. to be 
noted that the Mithreea which have been excavated 
either contain natural springs or have water speci- 
ally laid on. Of the ceremonies which accompanied 
the higher degrees of initiation we know little; 
POTphyry {loc, cit.) tells us that the leo had both 
hands and tongue purified with honey, which was 
also used in the initiation of the Fersa. In the 
passage quoted above Gregory of Nazianzus men- 
tions the ^da-avot to which the initiates were sub- 

1 A relief from Ar6er, now at Sofia (ARW xv. [1912] pi. i. 4), 
shows a kneeling figure wearing the ‘Phrygian’ cap, part^r 
hidden by a veil held by two otlier figures. Rostowzew (p, 68) 
explains this with reference to the phmse quoted in the text. 
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jocted ; and bis commentator Nonnus (P(t xxxvi. 
989, 1009, 1012) enlarges on this topic and speaks 
of ‘eighty punishments’ by water and fire, frost, 
hunger, thirst, and journejungs, in an ascending 
scale of severity. These may to some extent be 
imaginary ; but it must be remembered that the 
Mihir Yasht {§^ 122) speaks of ablutions and 
stripes. Tertullian [de IPrccscr. Hcer. 40) uses the 
phrase ‘imago resuiTectionis,’ which suggests a 
simulated death ; and the biographer of Commodus 
tells us that the emperor ‘sacra Mithriaca vero 
homicidio polluit.’ ^ Thus the little that we know 
of the Mithraic rites of initiation shows that they 
were of a type well known in primitive religion, 
and carry us back to a stage far earlier than the 
developed theology of later Iranian times. Nor 
can we say more of the rites in which the initiates 
partook; Christian writers found an analogy to 
the eucharist in the Mithraic communion of bread 
and water {dor os teal ttott^piop Udaros [Justin, ApoL L 
66], panis ohlatio [Tert. loo, cit.'W which seems to 
be represented on the Konjica relief. 

9. Sanctuaries, ritual, and monuments. — The 
central act of worship in Mithraism, however, 
appears to have been the sacrifice of the bull, the 
prototype of which was the slaying of the bidl 
by Mithra himself, r^resented in relief in every 
Mithraic sanctuary. These places of worship were 
described by the term spelceum {CIL iii. 4420= 
Cumont, ii. 146), for which we also find crypta 
{GIL iii. 1096 = Cumont, ii. 132) and antrum {OIL 
vi. 754= Cumont, ii. 94), and were often established 
in natural eaves or grottoes, as, e.g.y on the north 
slope of the Capitol at Kome, beneath the church 
of Araceli. As a rule, however, the place of the 
gi'otto was taken by a subterranean crypt, ap- 
proached by a stairway ; the chapels attached to 
private houses were naturally placed in cellars — 
e,g., the Mithrseum below the church of San 
Clemente in Rome. It should be noted that the 
Mithraea are never of great size, and, where the 
adherents of the worship were numerous, the 
number of spelcea was multiplied. Thus Ostia pos- 
sessed five, Aquincum at least four, and Carnuntum 
three sanctuaries. The more elaborate examples 
show a fore-court, or pronaos (the term is used in 
OIL xiv. 61), leading to a small chamber, whence 
the staircase descended to the crypt in which the 
mysteries were celebrated. This was traversed by 
a central passage, on either side of which were 
podia about six feet broad with inclined surfaces. 
Whether, as Cumont supposes, the worshippers 
knelt upon these, or reclined upon them while 
partaking of the ceremonial banquet, it is hard to 
say. At the extremity of the crypt, which often 
took the form of an apse (called exodra in CIL iii. 
1096), was placed the relief of Mithras and the bull, 
often accon^anied by other sculptures, such as 
figures of Gautes and Cautopates or the lion- 
headed Kronos. 

The symbolism of these monuments is not easy 
of interpretation, and ancient texts help us little. 
In the central scene, the type of which (as w'as 
mentioned above) was certainly fixed by a Perga- 
mene artist, probably in the 2nd cent. B.C., Mithras, 
clothed in the conventional costume which in Greek 
art signified the Oriental, places his left knee on 
the back of a bull, and, seizing its horn (or muzzle) 
with the left hand, plunges a knife into its throat.^ 
The scene of the action is a cave, the prototype of 
the spelmim, which sometimes contains plants or 

1 Vita Comno&iy ix. 6. The statement of Socrates {EB iii. 2) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Mithraism is unworthy of 
credence. 

. ^In the best examples Mithras wears an expression of pathos, 
as though he were the. unwilling instrument of heaven; A. 
Loisy (ABjR ilxvL J19281 538) suggests that this is because 
god and are, in a sense, one; but this seems fandfol. 

The 'Alexandroid* tiype ,«Bed..by..thfi 'romanl^c' 
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even trees. A scorpion fastens on the testicles of 
the dying bull, while a dog, and usually a serpent 
also, drink the blood which flow^s from the death - 
wound. A crow is almost always present, perched’ 
either on Mithras’s mantle or on the edge of the 
cave. Finally, we liave a significant detail in the 
ears of com in which the tail of the bull terminates 
(or which, in some instances, spring from the 
wound). In interpreting the scene we must also 
take iuto account a second representation with 
which the reverse of the slab is decorated at 
Heddernheim (Cumont, ii. pi. viii.). Here Mithras 
stands beside the body of the slain bull, holding a 
drinking-horn in his left hand and receiving from 
the hands of the sun-god a bunch of grapes. On 
either side are the figures of children holding 
baskets of fruit ; in the background a radiate cap 
is planted on a pole ; and in an upper register we 
have a scene in which a central figure, unfortun- 
ately defaced, is surrounded by animals (dogs, wild 
boar, sheep, ox, possibly horse). The explanation 
of these scenes can hardly be doubtful. We read 
in the Btmdahishn (esp. xiv. 1) of the bull which 
was the first creation of Ahura Mazda, and was 
slain by Ahriman, but through its death gave birth 
to vegetable life on the earth; from its spinal 
marrow * grain grew of fifty- five species, and twelve 
species of medicinal herbs,’ Moreover, its seed 
was ‘ carried up to the moon, where it was purified 
and produced the manifold species of animals’ {ib. 3). 
From its blood, again, sprang ‘ the grape-vine from 
which they make the wine’ {ib. 2). Though we 
cannot definitely trace this cosmogony to earlier 
Avestan sources, it is indubitably of great anti- 
quity ; and the Mithraic monuments offer a re- 
mai'kable modification of it. Here the central 
doctrine that the death of the bull was the source 
of life, both animal and vegetable, remains the 
same ; but the killing of the animal is not the act 
of the evil spiiit, but a sacrifice performed by 
Mithras himself, probably acting as the minister 
of Ahura Mazda, whose messenger we may see in 
the crow.^ The function of the creatures of 
Ahriman (scorpion and serpent) is limited to that 
of endeavouring to nullify the miracle in process. 
But the significance of the scene was not only 
cosmological; it was also eschatological, for the 
new creation to which the Zoroastrian looked for- 
ward at the end of time was to be heralded by the 
sacrifice of a second bull, this time by the ‘re- 
deemer’ (Saoshyant) {Bundahishn, xxx. 25). Nor 
can 'we doubt that these myths, like so many others, 
were interpretations of a nte older than mythology, 
and that the sacrifice of the bull was in origin in- 
tended to promote fertility and ensure the annual 
renewal of life on the earth, the bull being chosen as 
the victim on account of his great generative power. 

10. Myth, — ^The myth of which Mithras was the 
hero and the slaying of the bull the culminatmg 
episode can no longer be reconstructed in its details, 
but many of its episodes are represented on the 
monuments. The reliefs of the Duil-sacrifice ai'e 
often enclosed in a framework broken up into small 
panels, on each of which an episode of the myth is 
shown. The chief of these are the following. 

(1) Birth of Mithras from the roefc.— On several monuments, 
the figure of the god is seen emerging from a rock, the ‘petra 
genetrix* of several inscriptions (OIL lil. S679s=OumQnt, U. 18^ 
eto.) ; cf. liie expressions 9ebs ck viTpag (Firmicus,ifs Brr. prof* 
relig. 20), irerpoyevijs TAidpas (hyd. de iik 26), etc. Tpie 
scene is sometimes completed by the addition of a shepherd or 
shepherds who witness the miraculous hirth. 

(2) Mithras and the twc.— On some monuments the figure of 
Mithras is seen half-concealed hy atr» from which, be seems to 
be emerging, or, again, which he is Strippmg of its f<fiiage. 
The first m&ht be considered as a variant of the birth-soheme, 
if it did not occur on, the same monuments ; in any case, it 
seems to show that Mithras was on one side a vegetation -spirit. 

<3) The archer and the Mithras, in Oriental costume, 

1 For the crow in Zoroastrian literature cf. Bundahishny 
;.3dx.-.2a-, 
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aii arrow at a rock, from which a stream ffushos 
^ . "kneeling* fig‘'r vf -Iv---: t’.*; i" h-nrl? rr rc- 

Htreshes his throat. >■•■. ■ ' a .'-ii'i-l’ Mr. \i . : re Mi : y - 

and implores him to ni.r ;. : 

(4) Mithras and it •. .--i i ■ i i - iv u J ti-ii r r.i -s- d 

which the following are the most important : (a) investiture of 
the sun by Alithras ; the sun*god kneels before Mithras, who 
places the radiate crown on his head with the loft hand, while 
in the right hand ho holds an indistinct object, probably a 
drinking-horn ; {&) alliance of Mithras and the sun ; the two 
0gures are represented clasping the right hand in token of 
friendship ; (c) Mithras conveyed in the sun’s chariot across the 
ocean, represented as a reclining figure in the style of Greek 
art ; (d> banquet of Mitiiras and the sun (sometimes with other 
sniests) ; ihisy recline on a couch, generally holding drinking- 
horns, and before 'Jiem is a sjuall table with viands. 

(6) MithrcLsaad the IjuU . — Though the slayingof the bull is 
. never found except as the principal scene, other episodes of 
the legend are often used in the decoration of the side-naucls. 
The following are the chief : (a) and (J) the bull in a boat, the 
bull issuing from a gabled building ; these two scenes, when 
found on the same monirr?r.t, arc .V.way? !■'. jnxta-..osition; in 
one case (a relief found . : S..;u-.n;rg ii: : ■.■/() figures in 

Oriental costume are sell h-g i'.n, :g li.t: ; (•■; ;.he capture 

of the bull ; this is represented in a series of scenes, which dis- 
play, first the bull at pasture, then Mithras seizing it by the 
horns, vaulting on its back and riding on it, and eventually 
either carrying it on his shoulders or, more often, dragging it 
by the hind-legs, while its fore-feet hang on the ground ; the 
last scene seems to be described by the word transitiis (OIL iii. 
14354, 27 and 28). 

(6) Scenes in which Mithras takes no part . — These are either 
simple representations of other divinities in the form given to 
them by Greek art, such as the unexplained head of the Oster- 
burken relief (perhaps = Kronos), the figures of the Earth- 
goddess, of Atlas, of Oceanus, and the three Fates, or scenes in 
which Zeus is shown, either receiving the thunderbolt as the 
symbol of power at the hands of Kronos or in combat with the 
giants. 

No successful attempt has been made to explain 
the series of representations just described ; the 
last class, no doubt, clothe in Greek form con- 
ceptions derived from Persian sources, the iden- 
tification erf which can at best be a matter of 
guess-work. 1 We can, however, be certain that, 
whatever the original content of the Mithraic leg- 
ends, it had been profoundly modified by the astral 
religion of Babylonia. Mithras, as we saw, was 
by origin a god of the heavenly light ; and it is 
possible that Ills birth from the rock may symbolize 
either the appearance of the dawn on the mountain- 
tops or the effulgence of light from the vault of 
heaven conceived os a solid dome. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
two torch-bearers, dressed in the same Oriental 
costume as Mithras himself, who regularly appear 
on either side of the scene of the bull-slaying, and 
are also found at the birth of Mithra. One holds 
his^ torch aloft, the other lowers it, and these 
actions clearly symbolize the rising and setting of 
the sun,® so that Mithras and the torch-bearei*s 
form a triad hinted at in the phrase Miepas 
^tTrXdo-ios (pseudo-Dionys. Areop. Ep. vii. 2}.® 
But the monuments show that the heavenly pheno- 
mena played a still more important part in Mithra- 
ism. Mention has been made of the lion-headed 
figure of human form, wrapped in the coils of a 
serpent, of which a large number have been found 
in Mithi^a. The figure often has four wings and 
holds in its hands a pair of keys, or a sceptre and 
thunderbolt. The symbolism of the figure would 
. be easy of comprehension even apart from the fact 
that we find the signs of the zodiac engraved on 
its body in some instances. It represents eternal 

- time, the_z?^fl? 2 . atouwa which became the chief 
divinity in one of the theological systems that 
sprang up in the bosom of later . Zoroastrianism, 
and seems to have been described in Greek as 
Kp6yos, though we have no direct proof of this.'* 

^ Esgplanations differing in some respects from those of ! 

- Onmoat are given by Toutain, RHR xlv. [1902] 145fF. • 

a But see also § 9 

r exj)lanation can be given of the names Cautes and Canto- I 
. applied, as the inscriptions show, to these figures: that 
they; were by-forms of Mithras himself is proved by the full 

:spiv. [1912] 138flf.) prefers to see in this 


The zodiac is also commonly found either as a 
framework enclosing the scene of the bull -.slay- 
ing or, as in most of the reliefs from the 
Germamctis, as a border to the upper edge of the 
spelccum in which bfeis takes place. In addition to 
thi.«!, the more elaborate reliefs are almost always 
decorated with busts of sun and moon, wliile many 
also exhibit the planets, or symbols which repre- 
sent them.^ We also find the seasons and the 
winds; and it is beyond doubt that the lion,® the 
oratevy^ and the serpent must be combined with 
these last as emblems of the elements. It may be 
added that the sea {oceanm) and heaven (ccelus) 
are both mentioned on a stele from Heddemheiiu 
(Cumont, ii. 156). It is clear, therefore, that in 
the Mithraic mysteries a complete system of 
cosmography was taught; nor can there be any 
doubt of its application to the soul and its destiny. 
The doctrine of the microcosm, which pervades all 
the speculations of later antiq uity, was popularized 
by tire Stoics, especially by Posidonius, and, 
together wnth the astrological doctrines which 
accompanied it, was derived from Oriental sources. 
It formed part of the common stock of teaching 
imparted to the votaries of the various < other- 
worldly’ religions (of which Mithraisni was one) 
which became diffused throughout the West from 
the beginning of the Christian era onwards. , Wo 
should be able to give a more definite account of 
Mithraic eschatology if we could assume that the 
‘ Mithrasliturgie ’ published by Dieterich from the 
Paris magical papyrus {Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Grec. 
574) deserved tnat name. This document, com- 
mitted to waiting about A.D. 300, is in its present 
form part of the stock-in-trade of an Egyptian 
magician, and is interspersed with voces magiece 
and supplemented by directions for its use in the 
stances of this practitioner. The question is 
whether the compiler made use of a genuine 
Mithraic document; this is suggested uy the 
opening words, which may be translated as 
follows : 


and _ 

this mighty power, which ’the 6reat God, the Sun, Mithras, 
bode his archangel transmit to me, that I alone, an eagle, might 
soar through the heavens and behold all things.’ 

It is to be noted that this private revelation 
made by the initiator to his ‘ only child ’ resembles 
those of the Corpus Hermeticmn (the product of 
an Egyptian school of theosophy) rather than the 
ritual of a community; also that the ‘eagle’ is 
introduced into the text by a conjectural emenda- 
tion of Dieterich. In the revelation itself we find 
nothing that distinguishes Mithraism from other 
theosophies, and a good deal which is definitely 
Egyptian ; Dieterich lays stress on the ‘ golden 
shoulder of the ox, which is the Great Bear,’ which 
he would recognize in the object held by Mithras 
in the investiture of the sun as represented on a 
relief from Virunum (Cumont,. ii, 386, fig. 213); 
but the identification is extremely doubtful ; other 
examples of the same subject show nothing at all 
resembling an ox’s shoulder, and in any case the 
conception is specifically Egyptian. Onthewholej 
therefore, it is safer to regard the papyrus as 

figure a representation o! Ahriman, whose worship by Mithra- 
ists is attested by dedications ‘ deo Arimanio ’ (Oumont, ii. 
98, 141). A mutilated relief at York (Cumont, ii. 893) seems to 
represent this figure with some variation from the usual tj-pe, 
and the inscnpfaon (also • mutilated) contains the name 


1 On a relief from Apulum (Cumont,. ii, 311) we find a series 
of the following four objects : fc£) sacrificial knife, (5) altar, (o) 
pUeuSy (d) tree, repeated seven tames. Tliese symbols represen t 
the elements, and their repetition indicates that each planet 
contained all four. 

2 * Ardentis naturae sacramenta leones Mithras phllosophantur ’ 
(Tert. adv. Mare. i. 13). 

8 TTopa tcG 6 Kparr/P aurl rtjf Tnjyqj TeVaKTat (Porph. dc 

Antro Nymph. 18). . , 
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nothing, more than a syncretisfcic product.^ It is 
likely eno^gh, however, that the ascent of the soul 
through the seven spheres was taught in the 
imthraic nrj’-steries ; Celsus {ap, Origen, c. Cels, 
vL 22) explicitly tells us of a * ladder with seven 
gates’ made of the seven nnstals assigned to the 
planets which was shownto the initiates ; Porphyry, 
quoting a certain Eubulus, who attributes to 
Zoroaster the doctrine that the ‘cave’ was a 
symbol of the universe, of which Mithras Avas the 
creator, speaks of it as containing (rv/jLpirpovs 
dTOffrdtreis cr^p^oXa rcou koctimlkQv cFTOLxeitav xal /cXt^ud- 
rup ; 2 and it can be no accident that in one of tlie 
Mithraea at Ostia six semi-circles are traced on the 
floor of the central passage, while six planets are 
represented on the walls of the podia and the signs 
of the zodiac on their upper surface (Cumont, ii. 
243-245). Beyond this all is speculation ; and 
Porphyry himself probably knew little more than we 
do, for he mentions {de Abstin. iv. 16) as his chief 
authority on the mysteries a certain Pallas, who 
explained the animal disguises worn by the initi- 
ates either as symbols of the zodiacal constellations 
or as shadowing forth the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis (which Eubulus also stated to be Mithraic). 
It is not necessary to repeat the astrological specu- 
lations, confused in themselves, by means of which 
Porphyry endeavours to interpret the symbols of 
Mithraism ; but tliere can be no doubt that the 
all-pervading influence of astrolatry affected Mitli- 
raic doctrines. Thus we sometimes And that the 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates hold the symbols 
or the bull and the scorpion, the signs which mark 
the beginning of spring and wunter. 

II. Final phase. — In its final phase Mithra- 
ism was absorbed into the ‘solar pantheism’ 
which supplied Homan society in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries with a theology reconciled with con- 
temporary philosophy and science, and became, 
under Aurelian, the official religion of the Homan 
State.3 ‘ Sol invictus,’ as the nuer of the universe 
was called in a phrase of Oriental associations, 
was represented on earth by the emperor, and his 
identification with Mithras was far easier than 
many others which syncretism was able to effect. 
Thus ‘ invictus Mithras,’ ‘ dens invictus Mithras,’ 
or (in full) ‘ deus Sol invictus Mitliras ’ became the 
commonest title of the god. It was with this 
modification that Mithraism bade fair during the 
last quarter of the 3rd cent. a.d. to become a 
world-religion. The State-cult of Sol was no more 
fitted than the worship of the emperor to satisfy 
the religious instinct ; but Mithraism could supply 
the defect through its mystical teaching and its 
ties of brotherhood ; and it was, besides, par 
excellence the religion of the army and the official 
classes. In A.D. 307 Diocletian, Galerius, and 
Licinius, meeting in conference at Carnuntum, 
dedicated an altar to Mithras, ‘fautori imperii 
sui,’ in one of the oldest centres of his worship in 
the empire ; biit the victory of Constantine dis- 
possessed him in favour of a rival creed, which had 
struck its roots more deeply in those populations 
of the empire which were less immediately in 
touch with the legions and the official hierarchy. 
It became clear that the vogue of Mithraism was 
in large measure an artificial one, created by the 

■ 1 We do not even know what was the language oflacially used 
in the Mithraic communities. The inscriptions are naturally 
for the most part in Latin. Some Persian words occur— e.jr., 
tuiha/ne (usually connected with Fers. nabard^ mlwrdah, 
* courageous’ ; this etymolo^, proposed hy G. Kuun, Arch. 

MUteilungent vi. [1882] 107, is uncertain because of the 
Pahlavifonn, niiypar^, ‘battle’; Persian was scarcely spoken 
as early as the Mithraic period), as an epithet of Mithras, and 
namasebesiOt where nama probably =* praise * <cf. Cumont, i. 

^deAntro Nymph, e. 

8 For this see esp. Cumont, ‘ La Th^ologie solaire,* Mimoiree 
preamt^B d insarijkitmBt sii, [1900J. 


powerful machinery of the imperial government. 
When Mithraism sank from^a position of privilege 
to ^ one of toleration, and before long became an 
object of persecution, its days were numbered. It 
lingered on, on the one hand, in certain less civil- 
ized outposts of empire and in the Alpine valleys, 
while, on the other, it became the symbol of a 
lost cause to the group of cultured pagans which 
maintained the defence of paganism in the senate- 
house. The emperor Julian, whose oration, els 
^acrCKia ''HXcov, is a characteristic exposition of 
‘ solar theology,’ was a votary of Mithras j but his 
attempt to revive the defunct creed of the pagan 
emperors and to give it an organization resembling 
that of Christianity was still-born. After bis 
death persecution began in earnest, and, as far as 
the evidence enables us to judge, the destruction 
of Mithraea was wide-spread during the reign of 
Gratian. The letter of St. Jerome quoted above, 
which enumerates the seven Mithraic grades, 
describes such an act performed in Rome by 
GrsiQCilms, prcefectus urbi in A.D. 377. The latest 
inscriptions in which Mithras is named are those 
of the ^oup of senators belonging to the society of 
Avhich Macrobius’s Saturnalia gives us a picture. 
Vettius Agoriiis Prcctextatus (f a.d. 385) is called 
‘pater sacrorum’ {CILvi, 1779 = Cumont, ii. 95) 
and ‘ pater patrum ’((7/Xvi. 1778= Cumont, ii. 95), 
and these inscriptions are the latest datable evi- 
dences of the cult. The measures of Theodosius 
gave the death-blow to the practice of pagan 
worship; and the Mithrseum at Saarburg in 
Lorraine was destroyed in his reign. 

12. Relations with other cults.— Mithraism lent 
itself readily to alliances uith other worships, 
especially those of female divinities, which supplied 
what it was unable to offer to Avomen j and it 
seems to have been specially associated Avith the 
cult of the Magna Mater. We find their sanctu- 
aries adjoining each other at Ostia and on the 
Saalburg ; dedications are commonly made simul- 
taneously to both divinities ; and the tauroholnmit 
Avhich (whatever its origin) was certainly attached 
to the worship of Magna Mater in the West, re- 
ceived an added significance Avhen interpreted in 
terms of Mithraism, in Avhich the life-giving blood 
of the bull became the pledge of immortality. In 
the Danube region a curious by-form of Mithraism 
is revealed to us by a series of reliefs and leaden 
plaques Avliich have been interpreted by RostoAvzeAV 
in the article (in Russian) quoted above. Here a 
female goddess, Avhose attribute is a fish, no doubt 
a local derivative of Anahita, is accompanied by 
two mounted figures, in Avhom we must recognize 
a duplication of the horseman Mithras found on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. 

Litbkatdbr.— T he great work of Franz Cumont, Te^ites &t 
monuments tguris relatifs. aux mysteres de Mithray 2 vols., 
Brussela, 1896-99, supersedes all previous treatises, a list of 
which he gives in voL i. p. xxiff. ; he has also published an . 
abridgment of his larger work: under the title Lea Mystires de 
Mithra^, Paris, 1913, m which the bibliography of the subject 
is brought up to date ; the earlier editions of this work have 
been translated into English and German. Among i-ecent works 
the most important are A. Dieterich, Eim Mithrasliturgi^ 
(ed. R, Wiinsch), Paris and Berlin, 1910, and J. Toutain, Lee 
Cultes pai&ns dans V empire romain, Paris, 1908-11, vol. ii. ch. 
iv., ‘ Le Quite de Mithra.’ Other works and articles dealing 
with special points are referred to in the course of the article. 
For the Vedic Mitra see A. A, Macdonell, Vedie Mythology^ 
Strossburg, 1897, §§ 13, 44, and authorities there cited, es^cially 
A HiUebrandt, VantXfA und Nitra, Breslau, 1877 ; H. Olden- 
berg. Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; A. Hggers, JDer 
arische Gott M%tra, Dorpat, IS94. For the Ayesta Mithra see 
especially M. N. DhaM, Zoroastrian Theology^ New York, 
1914, pp. 103-111. H, - Stuart Jones. 

MOAB.— The name ‘ Moab,’ like that of the 
neighbouring peoples, Israel, Edom, Ammon, 
Aram,, etc., appears to, have been the name of a 
race, rather than of .a district, for, as G. A. Smith 
has pointed out {EBi, art, ‘Moab,* § i), in Nn 
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2111-16 (eited by F. Brown, S. B. Driver, and 
C. A. Briggs, A ffeb, and Eng, Lexicon of the Old 
TestamefUi Oxford, 1906, p. 655, as evidence that the 
name Moab=‘ territory of Moab’), ‘in v.^^ Moab 
is parallel to the Gentuic Amorite ; in v.’® also it 
is the people.' The derivation and meaning of the 
name are unknown. The etymology ‘from 
my father,’ given in Gn lO®’ (LXX), which doubt- 
less gave rise to the malicious story of Moab’s 
origin, is merely popular. Since Moab and 
Ammon are represented: as related to Israel through 
Lot, Abraliam^s nephew, whereas Esau is Jacob’s 
twin brother, we may conclude that at the time 
when these stories took shape the Israelites con- 
sidered that the Moabites and Ammonites, though 
of kindred stock, were by no means so clos5y 
related to them as Edom. Moab is said to be 
descended from Lot’s elder daughter (Gn 19®^) ; 
therefore it was probably supposed that the settle- 
ment of Moab preceded that of Ammon. Whether 
the Moabites themselves possessed any tradition of 
amigration from Mesopotamia may well be doubted, 
the statements of Gn 12^** being perhaps mere 
inferences from the belief that the Israelites were 
connected with Mesopotamia. Since, however, 
the expression ‘children of Lot* (Dt Ps 83®) 
scarcely rests directly upon Gn 19^**, Lot was 
probably more prominent in early times than the 
OT as a whole would imply ; but whether the 
Moabites and Ammonites regarded themselves as 
‘children of Lot,’ or succeeded them in the districts 
which they occupied, cannot be determined. The 
late antiquarian note in Dt 2^® implies that the 
population of Moab was not altogether homo- 
geneous, while the place-names clearly shoAv 
Canaanite influence. 

The constant boundary of Moab on the west was 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan ; the north, east, 
and south frontiers varied from time to time. 
Probably the Wady el-5asy represents the farthest 
extent of Moabite territory to the south and the 
Baji road that to the east. The Wady Nimrin, 
some 8 miles north of the Dead Sea, may be taken 
as the extreme northern limit (see G. A. Smith, 
op. c£t, § 2), 

Beyond the mere mention of Moab as included 
in the conquests of Bamses IL nothing is known of 
its history before the period of the Israelite in- 
vasion of Palestine. According to Nu 
shortly before the anival of Israel, an Amorite 
king, Sihon, seized the Moabite territory north of 
the Amon. What circumstances determined the 
Israelite invasion of Palestine from the east is not 
certainly known, but it is not unlikely that the 
Israelites attacked Sihon in response to an appeal 
from the Moabites (as Wellhausen, art. 

‘Israel," has suggested), and that it Avas only after 
the defeat of Sihon that the Moabites discovered 
that their allies had no intention of giving up the 
fruits of their victory. There is certainly no valid 
reason for disputing the general historicity of the 
tradition. The statement that Reuben was the 
first-born son of Israel naturally implies that 
Reuben was the first tribe to obtain a settlement, 
while the assignment of Moabite temtory to 
Reuben, and the belief that Moses died and was 
buried there, as well as the tradition that the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan near Jericho, all 
point to a belief that N. Moab was occupied at 
a time by Israel. After the invasion of 
'JWi Palestine, however, the Israelites were dis- 
integrated and engaged in a perpetual conflict 
^ . withv the Canaanites, Philistines, etc. (see art. 
ISRAH^J, with the result that the Moabites were 
able to a^eeover their own. The tribe of Reuben, 
in spite reputation for bravery, was nearly 

exterminatef'd (Gn 49®*-, Dt 33®), and Moabite rule 
was eXtendedXven over the Jordan valley west of 

\ ■ '■> - 
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the river. For a time, indeed, Moabite aggression 
was checked by Ehud, but we find Israel and 
Moab again at war duiing the reign of David, and 
perhaps also during that of SauL^ But, although 
David’s treatment of Moab is said tc; have been 
drastic enough, Mo?^b was not incorporated in 
Israel. The Moabites merely ‘ became servants to 
David, and brought presents ’ (2 S 8®)» It may be 
inferred that Reuben had already been nearly 
exterminated or practically absorbed in Moab. 
Whether Moabite influence was strong in J erusalem 
in the daysof Solomon, notwithstanding 1 K 11^'®* 
is very doubtful ; Solomon’s idolatry is described 
in terms of a later age. It was probably during 
his reign or that of Rehoboam that Moab recovered 
independence. 

Under the vigorous rule of Omri the Moabites 
again felt the hand of Israel. According to the 
inscription of Mesha (found at DibSn [Heb. Dlbhdn] 
in 1868, commonly called the Moabite Stone), the 
period of Israelite domination occupied forty 
years.® It is not necessary to suppose that Mesha’s 
inscription is earlier than the events recorded in 

2 K 3, for it is clear from that account that the 
campaign of the allied kings was unsuccessful. 
Moreover, an ancient king in recording his 
achievements was naturally silent about his 
reverses. 

The independence which Moab recovered under 
Mesha was perhaps lost again in the reign of 
Jeroboam ii. It is, however, impossible to speak 
with certainty on this point, for the south limit 
of Jeroboam’s kingdom is given as ‘the sea of 
the Arabali’ (2 K 14®®), and may refer only to 
the north of the Dead Sea. For ‘ the sea of the 
Arabah’ Amos (6^^) speaks of ‘the brook of the 
Arabah,* which has been identified M’ith ‘ the brook 
of the 'Ardhhim^ or ‘willows’ (Is 15^), which by 
some h^ been identified with the Wady el-^asy* 
These identifications are, however, by no means 
certain, and the order of names in the preced- 
ing verses of Is 16 suggests that ‘the brook of 
the willows* is to be sought in the north of 
Moab. Amos (2®) mentions a judge of Moab in 
lieu of a king, and it has accordingly been 
argued that at the time Moab possessed no 
'king of its own j but this cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

During the Assyrian period Moab appears to 
have shown more prudence than the Israelite 
kingdom in bowing to the storm. Tiglath Pileser 
exacted tribute, and, although in 711 B.C. Sargon 
mentions Moab in conjunction with Philistia, 
Judah, and Edom as having formed an alliance 
with Egypt, Moab probably avoided an invasion 
; by a timwy submission. It continued subject to 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Assurbanipal, and, 
according to 2 K 24®, furnished troops to Nebuchad- 
rezzar against Jerusalem- Doubtless in Moab as 
in Judah there was throughout a party bent on 
regaining the national independence, and at tlie 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah of Judah 
(Jer 27) this party appears to have been in power. 
Yet no actual revolt from Nebuchadrezzar seems 
to have taken place, and Moab afforded an asylum 
to fugitive Jews (Jer 40^^}. It is not improbable 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem the policy 
iThe summary of Saul’s wars (1 S W-iT) bears such a strong 
resemblance to that of Pavid’s (2 S 8) that it may be doubted 
whether tbere was any definite tradition of a campaign of Saul 
against Moab. Hostilities between Saul and Moab would not 
Indeed be inconsistent with 1 S 226^., and David, when he 
succeeded to the throne, would at once stand in a different 
relation to the king of Moab from that which he had occupied 
as a rebel against Saul. 

3 A discussion of the way in which this statement is to be 
harmonized with the Biblicu chronology lies outside the scope 
of this article. It is to be noted that, although by * the son of 
Omri ’ Mesha probably means Ahab, the expression would not 
preclude a later successor (see W. H. Bennett, Th^ MoaAiU 
Btone, pp. 20-22). 
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of Moab coincided "ttath that of the king of Ammon, 
who apparently intended by the murder of Gedaliah 
to compel Judah to join a confederacy against the 
Chaldseans* 

Moab was menaced, however, by a danger even 
more formidable than tliat from Assyria or 
Babylonia: east and south the country was 
exposed to invaders from the desert, and Ezekiel 
(25®^) already perceived the coming disaster. The 
criticism of Jeremiah (48), which describes the 
devastation of Moab, is extremely difficult ; the 
chapter, however, appears to be to a great extent 
a cento of various earlier passages, and this in 
itself implies a late date. Is 15-16^^, which is used 
by the author of Jer 48, notwithstanding the 
coiTupt condition of the text and later modifica- 
tions, gives a clearer picture of Moab’s disaster. 
Here [it is evident, if we argue from the names 
of places which may be identified with tolerable 
certainty, that the invader advances from south or 
south-east to north or north-west, and therefore 
cannot be the Assyrian, Chaldasan, or Persian, 
but must be a foe from the desert. ^ With this 
invasion the national existence of Moab came to 
an end, though Jewish writers long continued to 
mention the country by the old name (Is 25^®, 
Ps 60® 83® 108®). It IS remarkable that the name 
Moab does not occur in 1 Maccabees. It is found, 
however, in Dn 11^, and Josephus (Ant i. xi. 6, 
xin. xiii. 5, XV. 4) uses the term ‘ Moabites ’ to 
denote the Nabataean Arabs. 

The language of Moab, as we know from Mesha’s 
inscription, was Hebrew, differing only dialectically 
from the language of the OT. It is, indeed, not 
impossible that what we regard as peculiarities of 
Moabite speech once belonged also to the spoken 
Hebrew of W. Palestine. Although portions of 
the OT are earlier than the 9th cent. B.C., they 
were probably long preserved in an oral form, in 
which case peculiarities of dialect may well have 
been modified. . 

The land of Moab affords many proofs even in 
these days of its former fertility and prosperity. 
The OT has seveml references to the cities of 
Moab, many of which are named, and mentions 
its vineyards as well as its sheep. Being situated 
off the direct line of communication between 
Egypt and the great Asiatic empires, it was less 
liable than W. Palestine to be made a battlefield, 
though doubtless there was constant need of 
warding off the attacks of dwellers in the wilder- 
ness. On the whole, however, Moab seems to 
have had a far more peaceful history than Israel. 
In the words of Jer 48^S * Moab had been at ease 
from his youth, and had settled on his lees, and 
had not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
had he gone into c^tivity.’ 

The religion of Moab presents many parallels to 
the popular religion of Israel in pre-Exilic times. 
There is no evidence, however, that any great 
Moabite prophets, if such existed, could point, as 
did the Israelite prophets, to a tradition of purer 
' religion in the past. Like Israel, Moab had |^ken 
possession of a land containing stone circles (in OT 
language, gilgdls) and other primitive monuments, 
and it is probable that in the land of Moab, as in 
W. Palestine, some of these were adapted to the 
worship of the later strata of population. From 
the occurrence of such names as Baal-Meon and 
Baal-Peor it may be inferred that the pre-Moabite 
religion of the land resembled the pre-Israelite 
religion of W.' Palestine, and was in fact Canaanite. 
This inference is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
curious compound * Ashtar-Chemosh’ (Moabite 
Stone, line 17) ; for Ashtar is probably a masculine 
form of the name familiar to us as Ashtoretb, and 

1 See E. H. Kennett, CompoHtim cyr ths Boo)} Q/rsaiah, 

London, 1910,. p.:S4t - > ' . . 


the combination of it with Chembsh suggests that 
some ancient sanctuary of Ashtar or Ashtoreth 
had been appropriated' hw Chemosh, just as the 
ancient sanctuaries of (janaan in W. Palestine 
came to be considered sanctuaries of Jahweh. 
We know both from the OT and from the Moabite 
Stone that Chemosh was the national god of Moab 
exactly as Jahweh was the national God of Israel. 
Indeed, the Moabite conception of Chemosh ap- 
pears to have coincided with the ordinary Israelite 
conception of Jaluveh. The name Chemosh ap- 
pears compounded in proper names precisely as the 
name Jahweh. Thus Mesha’s father’s name was 
Chemosh in combination with some word which 
has been variously read as melekh and gad; a 
Chemosh-nadab (cf. the Israelite name Jonadab) 
paid tribute to Sennacherib; and the name 
Chemosh-yahi (cf. the Israelite Jebiah) is inscribed 
on a gem found near Beirut (EBif art. ‘ Chemosh'}* 
Mesha speaks of Chemosh in precisely the same 
terms as an Israelite of his day might have used 
in speaking of Jahweh, and in Nu 21^ the Moabites 
are called ‘ the people of Chemosh ' and also his 
* sons ’ and ‘ daughters.’ Evidence of the existence 
of other cults in pre-Moabite times may be found 
in the occurrence of such a name as Nebo, but 
there is no reason for supposing that such worship 
continued among the Moabites. The name Dawdah, 
or Dawdoh, occui’s on the Moabite Stone (line 12) 
apparently as a divine name ; but, since Ataroth, 
where the altar-hearth of Dawdoh was seized, was 
Gaffite, the name throws no light on Moabite 
religion. Whatever the worship of Chemosh may 
have been before the permanent settlement of 
Moab, it is extremely probable that it was thence- 
forth largely intermingled with Canaanite ele- 
ments. The OT makes it abundantly clear that 
the worship of Jahweh was tainted in juecisely the 
same way, and Nu 26 affords no evidence that 
Moab was worse than Israel in this respect ; only, 

! whereas, by the 6th cent. B.C., Israelite religion 
had to a considerable extent been purged of^ the 
grosser Canaanite elements, that of hloab remained 
unreformed. Besides religious prostitution, indica- 
tions of the prevalence of drunkenness in Moab 
have been found in Gn 19®®®*, Jer 48®® ; and,^ having 
regard to the references to vine-culture, this is not 
improbable, though the Israelites were scarcely in 
a position to throw stones. It is related (2 K 3®^) 
that Mesha, when hard pressed by Israel, sacrificed 
his son, and we may therefore assume that human 
sacrifice was a definite feature of Moabite religion. 
Human sacrifice, not only of the infant first-bom, 
but on occasion of other victims also, was common 
in Israel down to the 7th cent. B.C. Mesha’s 
sacrifice of his son should probably be compared, 
not with 2 K 16®, Mic 6^, for in the case of Ahaz 
probably only the ordinary offering of the infant 
first-born is meant, but rather with Jg 11®^* Cf. 
also Gn 22, 2 S 21®, 1 K 16H Further evidence of 
the general agreement of Moabite religion with 
that of Israel is to be found in Mesha’s boast 
(Moabite Stone, line 17) that he has banned or 
made tabu the population of Neho. 

The danger to Israel of intimate intercourse 
with a people closely akin in race, speaking 
the same language, and holding religious ideas 
similar to those of which the prophets had so 
earnestly laboured to lid Israel, was clearly 
ceived by the Israelite reformers, and will partly 
account for the stringent law in, J>t 23®, though 
political considerations may also have dictated 
this. 


LiTBRATURB.-Bee the excellent articles on *Moah^ InJffDB 
and JEBi ; also W. H. Bennett, The MoaHte Stone, Edinburgh, 
1911, with the bibliography there given^ 64). 
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MODERATION, — Cicero iu an interesting 
^ssage expresses some hesitation as to the proper 
Lat. equivalent of the Gr. word atlxpptjjv : 

‘Veriefciani simile illud est> qui sit temperans, quern Graeci 
iri»4>pom appellant, eamque virtutem vocant, quani 

soleo equideiu turn tempciuntiam, turn moderatiouem appellate, 
nonnunquam etiam modestiam ; sed baud scio an route ea 
virtus fruijalitas appellari possit ’ ('hiSG. Qtimt. iii. 

He proceeds to describe the virtue in question 
as f ollow's : 

‘Eius videtur proprium, motus animi appetentis regere et 
sedate, semperque adversantem libidini, mbaeratam in omni re 
servare constantiam.’ 

Moderation, according to this view, is a part of 
temperance. If temperance consists in self-control 
in regard to the pleasures of sense, moderation is 
self-control exercised in less difficult spheres. 
Limitation (mocJws, moderatio) is, of course, a 
feature in all virtue ; this idea has a long history- 
in the philosophy of Greece, and takes formal 
shape in Aristotle's doctrine of * the mean ’ which 
gives expression to the peculiarly Greek notion 
that virtue in its essence means ‘ harmony, grace, 
and beauty in action ’ (see A. Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotle^ London, 1866, vol. i. essay iv.).^ The 
word ‘ moderation,’ however, is in Christian ethics 
specially assigned to the virtue which ‘in least 
things sets the limit.’ If temperance is concerned 
with strong passions, moderation controls those 
which are less vehement. Such, at any rate, is the 
view of Aquinas in his discussion of modestia 
{Summa, ii. ii. 160). 

Following the guidance of Aquinas, we find that 
‘ moderation ’ is chiefly concerned with four 
matters : (1) the desire of excellence or superiority ; 

(2) the desire of knowledge.; (3) the outward 
actions concerned with the conduct of life, business, 
and recreation, work and rest, etc. ; (4) ai)parel, 
furniture, and the external apparatus of life. 

Each of these points is fully discussed by 
Aquinas in ll. ii. 161-169. 

(1) As regards the desire of superiority, the 
virtue which moderates it and regulates it is 
humility (g'.'y.). 

(2) The virtuous control of the desire of know- 

ledge is called by Aquinas studiositas as opposed 
to a form of excess which he calls curiositcLS (cf. 
Aug. Conf X. XXXV. 54). Little needs to be added 
to the discussion in the Sunwui (II. ii. 166, 167). 
We may, ho-wever, call attention to a fine passage 
in Bernard {in Cant, xxxvi. 3), who points out 
that in 1 Co 8® St. Paul ‘non prohat multa 
scientem, si sciendi moduni nescierit.’ Christian 
moderation, he says in effect, will prescribe the 
limitations under which knowledge should he pur- 
sued, in respect of the choice of subjects, the 
degree of zeal, «ftid the purpose of the student. 
He lays great stress on the question of motive. 
Those who wish to know merely for the sake of 
knowing give way to ‘turpis curiositas.’^ Those 
who pursue knowledge ‘ut aedificent’ are guided 
by charity ; those who seek it ‘ut aedificentur,’ by 
prudence (cf. T. Wilson, ‘Maxims of Piety and 
Morality,’ no. 429 [Works, Oxford, 1847-63, v. 
423]). j 

(3) Moderation in the matter of work and ! 
recreation and other corporal actions and move- j 
ments is discussed in Summa, li. ii. 168. What 
Aquinas says practically amounts to. this— that 
man’s external behaviour is to be consistent with 
his dignity as a reasonable being and with the 
claims made upon him as a member of a com- 
munity. What St. Paul means to imply in the 
words a-epLvds and KouiMm is here in point (1 Ti 32 - 4), 

■ 1 Of. Orat. pro ix. 26 : ‘ Ego frugalitatem, id esfc- 

modestiam et teznperantiam, virtutem esse maxiniam ludico^ 
(quoted by Aug. de Beata Vita, 31). Ambrose, in dc Off. Min^ 

L treats moderation and temperance as synonymous. 

: ?,Of, Aug. de Nat, Boni, 3 ; Aquinas, Summa, ii. ii. 141. 7. 

. :•», Of. ..Seneca, Bp, isxxviii. 86: *Plus scire quam sit satis, 
IntampeiantiaAgenus est/ 


as to which Trench {Synonyuu^i of ike NT, Cam- 
bridge, 1854, § xcii.) draws the following dis- 
tinction : 

‘Whatever there may bo implied in Kdcr/j.ios,i . . . something 
more is involved in l! the «dcr/jttos ordeft himself ■well 

in that earthly TroAtreto, ol^ which he is a support and an orna- 
ment, the crejULt/ds has a grace and dignity not lent him from 
earth ; but which ho owes to that higher citizenship which is 
also his,’ etc. 

Aquinas deals at length with the question of 
recreation, bub says little as to the duty of 
moderation in work. This point is one which has 
its importance for us owing to the conditions of 
modern industrial life. It has been said of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that ‘an excess of industry,’ 
‘ intemperate labour,’ is one of its most prominent 
characteristics (A. Wylie, Labour, Leisure, and 
Luxury, new ed., London, 1887, p. 19). Christian 
moderation implies such self-restraint in the 
matter of labour as wdll give fair play to the facul- 
ties, spiritual and mental, which are not absorbed 
in the business of life (on this point W. Law 
writes suggestively in his Serious CaW-^, London, 
1772, ch. iv.). On the other hand, pleasure- 
worship is a more obvious peril of our time. In 
every class there are multitudes who are ‘ lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God ’ (2 Ti 3^), 
and the result is seen in a wide-spread enfeebie- 
ment of will and conscience. Recreation is, of 
course, a duty which we owe to our nature — a duty 
distinctly implied in the Fourth Commandment, 
and there is a virtue concerned with the due regula- 
tion of the natural desire for relief from labour. 

‘ Ludendi etiam est quidam modus retinendus’ (Oic. de Off, i. 
29 ; cf. 34). 

We can scarcely on this point improve upon the 
maxim of Aristotle that in determining the riglit 
mean in such matters tact alone {iinde^Ldrrjs) can 
decide, i,e. a sense of fitnes.s trained by exercise 
and reflexion. 2 Aquinas points out that, as there 
can be sinful excess in the matter of amusement, 
so there may be a wrong defect, for a man in 
social intercourse must ‘show himself friendly’ 
(Pr 182^). 

‘ It is contrary to reason for a man to make himself irlcsome to 
others, taldng no pains to please them and even hindering their 
pleasures ’ (Summa, n. ii. 168. 4 resp.). 

Still, since amusement is to be sought Avith a 
view to labour ( Arist. Eth, Nic, x. 6. 6 : Tat^eiu 
SiTfas airovdd^ri), happiness does.notconsistih amuse- 
ment, and to make a serious business of it is 
‘ foolish and very childish ’ (ib,), Christian fact in 
these matters Avas A\iiat the Puiitans of the 17th 
cent, lacked. They Avere credited with the opinion 
that ‘ no honest mirth or recreation is laAvful or 
tolerable in our religion^ (see the Declaration of 
Charles l. of 18th Oct. 1633, Avhich may be found 
in H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustra- 
tive of Eny, Church Hist,, London, 1896, p. 528 ff.). 
The Puritan, says J. R. Green, lacked ‘ ail sense 
of measure and proportion in common matters.’^ 
John Bunyan’s sin which ‘ he could not let go ’ was 
‘a love of hockey and of dancing on the village 
green.’ It Avas in the midst of ‘a game of cat’ 
that the converting voice ‘ did suddenly dart ’ into 
his soul (Green, v. 103 f.). 

(4) The virtue of moderation finally finds scope 
in the minutice of external apparel, furniture, 
and other conveniences of life (cf. Cic. de Off. i, 
39 : ‘ eadem medioeritas ad omnem usum cultumque 
vitae transferenda est’; see also i. 35, and cf. 
Basil, Horn, de RumilitaU, vii., and Ambrose, de 

1 Thebdorec (on 1 IK'S®) remarks that the word ledcrfwoj implies 
good behaviour in voice, appearance, and gait, £(rre Kal dtcL tqO 
awjuvTOi 4*^£vea-dM riju rm xrwftpotravTiv. 

3 The virtue ooncemea with recreation, according to Aristotle, 
is«{*rpa9r«Ai'a,.for which urbanitas or eomitas might be a fair 
Larin equivalent. As to the peculiarly Greek grace of evrpa- 
TreAta see Eth. Nic. iv. 8 ; cf. Thuc. a. 38, 41. 

^ Hist, of the ST^lish People, London, 1895-96, v. 102 ; cf. 
Ambrose, de Off. Min. i. 18 [78], who derives modestia ‘ a modo 
sdenriae quid deceret.’ 
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Off. Min. i. 18). We may note that the word 
Kb(rp.m is applied to the dress of women (1 Ti 2^), 
and a similar orcrro^vlov, eV /cttracrrTj^aart lepoirpeirih, 
is found in 3’it '2 \ 1 he principle implied seems to 

be that a person’s dress is be proportioned to 
his station or office in life, or to the occupation 
in which he ma^? chance to be engaged (work, or 
recreation, or worship).^ Law goes to the root 
of the matter when he represents ‘Paternus’ as 
advising his son on these points : 

‘Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest, not to set out 
the beauty of your person, but to declare the sobriety of your 
mind, that your outward garb may resemble the inward plain- 
ness and simplicity of your heart. For it is highly reasonable, 
that you should he one man, all of a piece, and appear out- 
wardly such as you are inwardly * {Serious Call^ ch. xvui.).2 As 
to the dress of women see what is said of ‘ Miranda ’ (ch. ix.). 

It may be objected that tins entire account of 
* moderation ’ is somewhat arbitrary. The fact is 
that moralists have evidently found difficulty in 
distinguishing between the different spheres of 
action in behaviour which are regulated by modera- 
tion, sobriety, and temperance respectively. There 
is, however, practical convenience in following the 
line suggested by Aquinas. He may be criticized 
as over-systematic, but we need not suppose that 
his el assirication is intended to be exhaustive. The 
virtue which ‘in minimis modum poiiit’ will be 
differently estimated according to the various cir- 
cumstances in which men find themselves placed : 

‘Quaerenduni etiam in omnl actu ^uid personis, quid 
temporibus conveniat atque aetabibus, quid etiam singulorum 
ingeniis sit accommodura. Saene enim quod alterum decet, 
alterum non decet ’ (Ambrose, ae Of. Min. i. 43 [212], speaking 
of moderation). 

It remains to add that the word ‘moderation’ 
occurs in AV only in Ph 4® (rb iineLKh). In 
RV the word is translated ‘forbearance.’ The 
grace which St. Paul has in mind— ‘considerate- 
ness ’ or ‘ reasonableness ’—is, of course, a form of 
that beautiful ‘moderation’ which Wilson de- 
scribes in ‘ Sacra Privata ’ (ed. Oxford, 1849, p. 41 
[Wo7'ks, V. 31]) as ‘ the way of an happy life’ ; 

‘ Lay nothing too much to heart ; desire nothing too eagerly ; 
rejoice not excessively, nor grieve too much for disasters ; be 
nob violently bent on any dc-j-ign ; nor lec any woridl.v caves 
hinder you iroin taking care of your soul ; and remember, that 
it is necessarj' to be a Chri.«itian (Lhai is, to govern one’s s.elf by 
motives of Christianity) in the most common actions of civil life.’ 
This is essentially the spirit enjoined by St. 
Paul (1 Co 72‘J-3i). Cf. Ambrose, de. Off. Min. i, 
18 [70] : 

‘ Magna igitur modestia, quae cum sit etiam sui juris remissior, 
nihil sibi usuipans, nihil vindicans, et quodainmodo intra vires 
suas contractior, dives est apud Deum.’ 

Litbeaturb. — A mbrose, de OJ^ciis Ministr. 1. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Summ^L Theologicef ii. ii. 161-169 ; J. Taylor, Holy 
Living^ ch. ii. § 6 ; H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics {Jndi- 
viduM% Edinburgh, 1881, § 170 ; J. Ruskin, Modem Fainters, 
pt. 3, sect, i, ch. 10 (on the relation of moderation to art), 

R. L. Ottley. 

MODERATISM.— See Eyangelicalism. 

MODERNISM.— Modernism is the name given 
by the papal encyclical which condemned it to a 
complex of movements within the Roman Com- 
munion, all alike inspired by a desire to bring 
the tradition of Christian belief and practice into 
closer relation with the intellectual habits and 
social aspirations of our own time. These move- 
ments arose spontaneously and, for the most part, 
in entire independence of one another during the 
' last decade of the 19th century. Since they had 
thus a common inspiration and a common purpose, 
it was neither unnatural nor unfair that the author- 
ity which condemned them should unite them under 
a common designation in a common censure. Yet 

Hn classical writers sentiments of this kind occasionally 
occur : a.gr,. Hor. Carm. i. v. 6 ; Ter. Heaut. n. iii. 47 j Cic. de 
Of. L 86 ; ‘ a forma removeabur omnia viro non dignus ornatus ; 
et hiiic simile vitium in'gestu motuque caveatur. ’ 

a We are reminded of liie advice <rf Polonius to Laertes in 
EamUtt act i. sc. 3, . Ambrose says strikingly (de.Of, MinA. 
18 t71p; * Vox quaedew est/4ramivC(^yis..i»otus.' \... _ ^ . 


it is- necessary to insist that, in the earlier stages 
of their development, the various movements 
grouped together and logically correlated by the 
author of the encyclical Pascendi liad little or no 
conscious connexion, and that it was only the ex- 
ternal pressure of adversity that gradually forced 
them at a later period into mutual relations of a 
more intimate kind. 

It may be well in the first place to sketch briefly 
the history of this complex movement as a whole, 
and then to give some account of the various forms 
Avhich it has assumed. These may perhaps be 
treated most conveniently under the heads of (a) 
apologetic, (6) historical criticism, and (c) ecclesi- 
astical ami social reform, 

I. History. — It must not be forgotten that the 
Vatican Decrees were the result of a liberal move- 
ment in the Church. For its founders, or at any 
rate for most of them, Ultramontanism was the 
vision of a Roman Catholicism freed from the en- 
tanglements of ancient dynastic contentions and 
in its new independence pledged to the spiritual 
leadership of the rising democracies. It was 
natural that the movement should find its fruitful 
seed-bed in the countries which had yielded most 
readily to the spell of the Revolution. Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert were its chief 
names in France j in Italy, Gioberti and Rosinini. 
But the hopes of the earlier Ultramontanism, open 
to all the winds of the century, perished in 1848. 
The consolidation of the spiritual empire of the 
papacy was to be achieved by other instruments 
and in another spirit. The Council of the Vatican 
seemed, both to the victors and to the vanquish^, 
to be the definite reproof of the generous dreams 
which had made it possible. Its reactionary char- 
acter was accentuated by contemporary happenings 
— the consolidation of the Italian kingdom at the 
expense of the temporal power, and the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic in France, Yet, in 
fact, a new era had dawned. Both in the intel- 
lectual and in the political spheres new and strange 
problems urgently demanded the attention of 
Roman Catholic scholars and thinkers. Many 
among them felt that the Church was in danger 
of being paralyzed by the Syllabus and the Vatican 
decrees, and were resolved that this danger must 
at all costs be averted. The accession of Leo XHI. 
in 1878 seemed to ^ve them their opportunity. 
His numerous encyclicals, while conservative and 
traditional in tone and perhaps still more so in 
intention, were never thmess so framed as to be 
capable of being turned to account by the progres- 
sives. Of these encyclicals, three may he specially 
recalled : jEterni Patris (4th Aug. 1879), which 
enjoined a return to the traditional metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the necessary foundation 
for the demonstration of the chief points of Christ- 
ian belief ; Novarum (15th May 1891), 

which dealt with the condition of . the working 
classes; and Providantissimus Bmis (18th Nov. 
1893), which . expressly condemned ‘ disquieting 
tendencies’ in Biblical interpretation ‘which, if 
they prevailed, could not fail to destroy the in- 
^ired and supernatural character of the Bible.’ 
The warnings and counsels contained in these 
documents were resumed and reinforced in a 
further encyclical, dated 8th September 18^, and 
addressed to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy 
of France. It may be said that the, whole history 
of Leo xiii.’s pontificate, its success and its failure, 
is to be found in a coinparisoh of the last of these 
documents with its three predecessors. Such a 
comparison reveals a growing alarm on the part of 
authority at the -development both of those new 
tendencies in apologetic or exegesis which it had 
attempted to repress and of the social mdion of the 
dergy which it had encouraged . 
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That alarm was not without jnstiiicabion. It is ! 
in France, intellectually and politically the most | 
highly developed country ot‘ the Koman Com- 
munion, that the reason for it can be most clearly 
traced. In 1875 the French episcopate secured 
from tlie government of the Third tlepublic the 
right to establish what were practically Boman 
Catholic universities free from all State control. 
Of the foundations thus authorized the most im- 
portant was the Catholic Institute of Paris, which 
came into existence in 1878. Among its first pro- 
fessors was Louis Duchesne, a scholar who, though 
then only thirty-five years of age, had already 
achieved considerable reputation as an ecclesiastical 
historian of wide knowledge and independent judg- 
ment. Three years afterwards one of Duchesn^s 
pupils, Alfred Loisy, a young priest belonging 
to the diocese of Ch5.1ons, was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at the Institute. Both scholars 
claimed the right to apply a rigorously scientific 
method to their respective spheres of research, the 
one to ecclesiastical history, the other to Biblical 
exegesis. Their contention was that it was not 
only possible, but necessary, to distinguish between 
the requirements of history and of faith. Du- 
chesne’s critical boldness in the treatment of ecclesi- 
astical legend speedily aroused the hostility of the 
traditionalists, and in 1885 he was compelled to 
suspend for a year his course at the Institute. It 
was not till 1893 that Loisy was forced to resign 
his chair — a resignation which ,w’as followed by 
the condemnation, in the encyclical Providentissi- 
mibSy of the principles of Biblical interpretation 
which he had upheld. During the decade of his 
connexion with the Institute, however, a gi’oup of 
scholars had been formed who, having become 
teachers in their turn, carried an enthusiasm for 
the critical method into the other Catholic Insti- 
tutes and many of the diocesan seminaries. 

The new movement towards a positive theology, 
as it was called, had its effect also upon the lay 
world. The b^inning of the nineties was marked 
in intellectnal France % what Bmnetibre described 
as * the bankruptcy of science.’ This meant that 
science had proved unequal to the needs of life, that 
man could not live by science alone, and that 
religion was coming into its own again. But, if 
it meant a revolt against scientific dogmatism, it 
meant equally a revolt against philosophic dog- 
matism. New tendencies in philosophy were 
ginning to appear which assigned to the will or to 
the total activity of the human spirit the princi- 
pal rdle in determining truth. A young Roman 
Catholic philosopher, Maurice Blonde!, turned 
these new tendencies to account in the interests of 
Christian apologetic in a thesis entitled V Action^ 
sustained before the Sorhonne for his doctor’s 
degree on 7tli June 1893. A year or two earlier, 
a group of young members of the university, 
attracted by the new spirit among the teaching 
clergy and prepared to find in it a promise of 
reconciliation between religion and contemporary 
knowledge and ways of thought, had founded a 
society which was to embrace those who desired 
to retain or regain religious belief without sacrifice 
of intellectual honesty. The society (its title, 
V U nion pour V action morale, sufficiently indicated 
its objectlhad among its members religious free- 
thinkers, Roman Catholics, Protestants, andiUews. 
On the occasion of a congress of Roman Catholic 
youth, held at Grenoble in May 1892, Leo xin. 
had written a letter to the bishop of Grenoble in 
which he declared that it was the part of Christian 
^dom to promote the co-operation of all men of 
goodwill, whether believers or those who, while 
not believers, were yet naturaliUr Christiani, in 
the pursuit of individual and social good. This 
deciaraticjp was received with enthusiasm by the 


members of the new Union, and its president, Paul 
Desjardins, sought an interview with the pope and 
obtained from him the assurance of las entire 
sympathy with its aims. ]Meauwhile«inany of the 
younger clergy had |ound in the encyclical Menem 
Novarum and in I^eo xin.’s advice to French Roman 
Catholics to rally to the Republic the long-awaited 
opportunity of religions action upon the democracy. 
Numerous Roman Catholic democratic journals 
were started, the democratic clergy were invited 
by many bishops to explain their views to the 
students of the diocesan seminaries, and public 
conferences were organized at which men of all 
shades of democratic opinion were welcomed. 

Thus throughout the French Church a new era 
of intellectual and social activity seemed suddenly 
to have dawned under the immediate sanction of 
authority. Leo xiii.’s later pronouncement, it is 
true, aimed at keeping in check the various phases 
of the complex movement which his earlier ency- 
clicals had been interpreted as in some degree 
encouraging. Yet up to the end of his pontificate 
no individual condemnation had taken place, and 
that though it was believed that determined efforts 
had been made to procure the condemnation of 
Loisy’s first attempt to utilize the results of his 
critical studies foir popular apologetic purposes in 
his little book L^Evangile et Viglise, This book, 
ublished towards the end of 1902, was afterwards 
escribed by its author as * (1) a historical sketch 
and explanatory account of the development of 
Christianity, and (2) a general philosopny of re- 
ligion and an essay in the interpretation of dog- 
matic formulas, official Symbols, and conciliar 
definitions, with a view to bringing them into 
agreement, by the sacrifice of the letter to the 
spirit, with the data of history and contemporary 
ways of thinking ’ (MHLB xi. [1906] 570). It pre- 
cipitated a ferment which had been slowly and 
silently working throughout the Roman Church 
during twenty years. In Italy, Germany, England, 
America, and even in Spain, Loisy was suddenly 
hailed as an interpreter of ideas which had long 
been more or less clearly present to many minds. 
His treatment of religion on its side of human 
growth had welded together the philosophical and 
the more strictly theological elements of the new 
apologetic method. His treatment of the nature 
of ecclesiastical authority in the Autour dun petit 
Uvre (a sequel to Vilvar^ile et Valise) served to 
demonstrate to the social reformers within the 
Church a close kinship between their own aims 
and methods and those of the theological reformers. 
Loisy had all unconsciously become the nucleating 
centre of a movement which knit together all the 
various elements of reform and extended its rami- 
fications throughout large sections of the Roman 
Catholic world. 

The election of Pius X. to the papal chair was an 
opportunity for stem dealing with this new threat 
to the fixity of Roman Catholic tradition. For 
some years before the death of his predecessor the 
peril of the new doctrines had been vehemently 

f reclaimed by the traditional theologians, notably 
y C. F, Timnaz, the bish<^ of Nancy, and tf. 
Fontaine of the Society of Jesus. Leo xill. had 
probably no sympathy whatever with the attempted 
reconciliation between the Church and modern 
life, but he had himself aimed at some reconcilia- 
tion, and he therefore shrank from direct condemna- 
tion, Pius X. had no such difficulty. Reconcilia- 
tion implied that tradition was perfectible, which 
he could not admit. He hastened, within a few 
months of his election, to strike at both the theo- 
logical and the social activities of the reformers. 
On 18th December 1903 five of Loisy’s books were 
placed on the Index, and two days afterwards a 
niotu proprio was issued which aimed at regulating 
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‘popular Christian action.’ The war, which was 
to be waged during the next four years, had been 
declared, varied and continued literary acti- 
vity, on the one side, was met by repeated con- 
demnations, on the other. iJbisy indeed made a 
formal submission, and devoted himself in silence 
to the preparation of his ^’eat work on the Synop- 
tic Gospels, But Blondel’s ‘philosophy of action’ 
was popularized by Lucien Laberthoimiere, a priest 
of the Oratory, in a series of articles published 
for the most part in the Annales de phUosophie 
chHtimne^ and afterwards issued in two small 
volumes — Essais de philosophic religieuse and Lc 
Ekdismc chr6tien et VidMismc grec. In the Quin- 
zainCi a review edited by Georges Fonsegrive, a 
professor of the university, another university pro- 
fessor, Edouard Le Roy, inaugurated a discussion 
of the nature of religious dogma which provoked 
a considerable controversy. Le Roy afterwards 
published, in the form of a volume entitled Dogme 
6t critique^ a collection of replies to his critics, 
together with the original articles. In Italy 
Antonio Fogazzaro, the novelist, launched a pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform, having for its 
object a general rene'wal of Christian life, in his 
novel II Santo (Milan, 1906). In the same country 
Giovanni Bemeria, a Barnabite, did much by his 
lectures on both the historical and the philosophical 
aspects of apologetics to disseminate the new 
ideas, while Romolo Murri, a secular priest of the 
diocese of Fermo, continued his crusade on behalf 
of Christian democratic action, undismayed by 
numerous manifestations of hostility on the part 
of authority. Among his chief supporters in this 
crusade was Salvatore Mindcchi, a professor of 
Hebrew at Florence, who had also become known 
as a Biblical critic through his studies of the 
Psalms and of Isaiah. In England the movement 
was represented principally by the writings of 
George Tyrrell, a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and Friedrich von Hiigel. The latter had read 
a paper on the progress of OT criticism as it 
concerned the Hexateuch at a Roman Catholic 
Congress held at Fribourg-in-Switzerland in 1897, 
which afforded ample evidence of his accurate 
scholarship and of the freedom of his critical 
method and conclusions. Since then he had been 
engaged on an important work on The Mystical 
Element ^jBeWfl'ion(it wasnot published till 1908), 
which revealed his originality and depth as a 
thinker on all the problems connected with religion, 
while it gave further proof of his competence as a 
critical historian. Meanwhile he had contributed 
articles to the Qumzaine, 11 Binnovamento, and 
other Modernist reviews, notably a reply to an 
article by Blondel which had impugned the right 
of criticism to a complete autonomy in the religious 
domain, and a defence of critical conclusions with 
regard to the Pentateuch against a judgment of 
the papal Biblical Commission affirming its Mosaic 
authorship (27th June 1906). Tyrrell was already 
widely known for his frank and bold handling of 
religious difficulties, but it was his acknowledg- 
ment of the authorsMp of A Letter to a University 
Professor, which had been privately circulated, and 
his consequent expulsion from the Society of Jesus 
(Feb. 1906), that brought him to the forefront 
of the Moaemist movement and made him its 
universally acknowledged leader till his death in 
July 1909. In Germany the movement was for 
the most part confined to an agitation for ecclesi- 
asHcal reform. Franz Xavier Kraus, a professor 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, was the determined 
opponent of Ultramontanism. An Ultramontane 
he defined as ‘ one who places the Church before 
religion, who identifies the pope with the Church, 
who is ready to saorifice a cfeaf decision of his own 
conscience to the Sentence of an external authority * 


(* Kirchenpolitischc Briefe,’ ii., in Allgemeine ZdU 
mg, Su]D;^ement, 1895, no. 211 ; the letters were 
si^ed ‘ fepektator,’ one of the pseudonyms adopted 
by Kraus ; see Schnitzer, Her katholische Modern- 
ismus, in the series Die Klassiher der Beligion, p, 
39, where the letter is given in full as the work of 
Kraus). Kraus, however, died in 1902, too early 
to be involved in the distinctively Modernist contro- 
versies. Hermann Schell, a professor in the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Wurzburg, had as early as 1896 
published a book entitled Katholizismus als Prinzip 
des Fortschritts, which provoked long and bitter 
controversy. As a result certain bishops of 
Northern Germany forbade their priests to attend 
his lectures. Two years afterwards controversy 
was renewed over Schell’s views on eternal punish- 
ment, and four of his books were placed on the 
Index. Schell made a formal submission after re- 
ceiving an assurance from the bishop and the Theo- 
lomcal Faculty of Wurzburg that such subniission 
did not imply any sacrifice of conviction on his 
art. But he withdrew none of the condemned 
ooks from circulation, and continued till his 
death in 1906 to be the leader of a strong liberal 
movement in German Roman Catholicism. Among 
his most influential disciples were Albert Ehrhard 
of Strassburg, Joseph Schnitzer of Munich, and 
Hugo Koch of Braunsberg. 

Pius X. did not fail to reply to the growing 
menace of this movement, fiuring the years 
1905-06^ he issued a series of encyclicals in con- 
demnation of the Christian Democratic movement 
in Italy. Another series of decisions by the 
Biblical Commission which Leo xni. had appointed 
in 1902 reproved the audacities of criticism in 
questioning accepted beliefs as to the authorship 
and authenticity of certain books of Scripture, 
In April 1906 the works of Laberthonnibre and 
Fogazzaro’s U Santo were condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index, But it was not till 
the beginning of 1907 that the storm burst in its 
full fury. Mmyi was suspended ‘a divinis’ on 
15th April. Two days later the pope delivered an 
allocution in which he denounced the new move- 
ment as ‘the compendium and poisonous essence 
of all heresies,’ and called upon the cardinals to 
aid him in eradicating these evils from the Church. 
At the end of the same month the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Index wrote to Cardinal Ferrari, archbishop 
of Milan, enjoining him to procure the suppression 
of II Binnovamento, a Modernist review which had 
been launched at the beginning of the year. The 
Cardinal Prefect’s letter was remarkable not only 
for the strong terms in which it denounced the 
review as ‘notoriously opposed to Catholic spirit 
and teaching,’ but also because it took the unusual 
course of expressly naming certain writers-— 
Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, von Hiigel, and Murri. In 
May the archbishop of Paris, inspired, no doubt, 
by similar action on the part of the Cardinal Vicar, . 
prohibited the reading of Le Roy’s Dogme et 
critique, and at the same time forbade any priest 
in his diocese to collaborate in Loisy’s Bevue 
d^histoire et de litUrature religieuses. The pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Institute of Poiis were 
at the same time forbidden by the bishops who 
controlled that seat of learning to contribute to 
Deniain, a small Modernist weekly which ..had 
been founded at Lyons in 1905. In June Pius X., 
in a letter of felicitation to Ernst Commer, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who had written an attack upon 
the theology of Hermann Schell, described those 
who had projected a. monument to Scliell’s memory 
as ‘ either ignorant of Catholicism or rebels against 
the authority of the Holy See,’ though among 
them were the archbishop of Bamberg and the 
bishop of Paasau. 

By this long series of censures the way was 
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prepared for a more stringent and inclusive con- 
deranation of all the various heresies, exegctic, 
apologetic, philosophical, and social, that were 
troubung the Roman Catholic world. That con- 
demnation was pronounced in the decree of the 
Inquisition, LanientabiU sane exitu^ dated 3rd 
July 1907, and the encyclical Paccendi Dominici 
gregis, of 8th September in the same year. The 
decree Lamentabili was a mere collection of sixty- 
hve propositions which were to be condemned. No 
indication was given of the sources from which they 
had been derived, and no writer was condemned 
by name, but thirty-eight of the propositions were 
directly concerned with Biblicw criticism, and 
Loisy, in some notes on the decree Avhich he 
published at the beginning of the following year, 
accepted its condemnation as directed in large 
measure against himself. The encyclical Pascendi 
was a document of much greater importance, and 
was recognized as such by the leading Modernists. 
Tyrrell met it with \’igorous criticism and open 
defiance in two articles which appeared in the 
2'imes on 30th September and 1st October, in the 
full knowledge that he ^vas exposing himself to 
the severest censures of the Church. On 28th 
October a more detailed reply was published in 
Rome under the title II Progmmma dez modernists 
The encyclical had deduced from an unsound philo- 
sophical principle all the various errors which it 
grouped together under the name of Modernism, 
and it maintained that the false conclusions of the 
Modernists with regard to history, dogma, and 
the Bible were all the necessary result of an 
erroneous jihilosophy. To this the Programma 
replied that it was, on the contrary, the undeni- 
able results of historical criticism that had made 
necessary a new apologetic of some kind. 

The attitude of Tyrrell and of the authors of the 
Programma revealed a determination to resist the 
action of authority. The watchword of this re- 
sistance was to he ‘No schism.’ Even if excom- 
municated, the Modernist leaders -were resolved to 
claim their inalienable right of spiritual domicile 
within the Church. Authority might cut them off 
from its outward communion, but could not affect 
their inward communion with it. Tyrrell ex- 
pounded the new policy in an article contributed 
to the Grande Bevue, and remained till his death 
its most consistent adherent. But the difficulty of 
giving effect to the policy soon became appai-ent. 
The chief difficulty lay in the economic depend- 
ence of the Modernist cier^, Avhich prevented their 
action in the open. On the morrow of the publica- 
tion of the Programma, e.g,, the reading of the 
book was forbidden to the faithful and its authors 
were excommunicated. But, as they still remained 
anonymous, the effect of their protest upon the 
outer world was largely discounted. Yet it was in 
Italy that resi.sfcance to the encyclical was most 
obstinate and prolonged. In spite of the assiduous 
suppression of Modernist journals, both scientilic 
and social, new ones continually appeared in that 
country. Among these the most influential was 
Nova et Vetera, founded in January 1908, in 
which for the first time theological views of a 
decidedly negative character, such as found expres- 
sion in the Lettere di un prefe. modernista, pub- 
lished at Rome in the same year, began to appear. 

, 'Meanwhile condemnations were launched against 
: the leaders who had appeared in the open, Loisy 
' : was formally excommunicated on 7th March 1908. 

: ' : The same sentence was pronounced against Mum, 

^ who had been elected as a deputy to the Italian 
Caiamber, on 22hd March 1909. Tyrrell had been 
V : - ‘;;Ideprived of the sacraments on 22nd October 1.907. 

s^ fate, befell Schnitzer at the bemnning 
^ 1908. Minocchi was suspended ‘a| 

divims’^mfJanua^ year, and in the i 


following October voluntarily withdrew into secular 
life. This series of personal condemnations was 
followed up and completed by a blowiaimecl at the 
Christian Social movement in France. The Sillon, 
the organ of the movement, was formally con- 
demned on 25th August 1910, and its promoters 
ordered to work henceforward for social reform 
under the direction of their respective bishops. 
Marc Sangnier, the lay leader of tlie movement, 
made his submission, but Pierre Dabr\% its most 
prominent clerical representative, withdrew into 
secular life. 

The various measures of repression set forih in 
the encyclical Pascendi having failed, after a 
lengthened trial, to produce the desired effect, 
Pius X. issued, on 1st September 1910, the motu 
proprio Sacroriim Antistitmn, inwdiich he enjoined 
the imposition of a special oath of adhesion ‘ to all 
the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions 
contained in the encyclical Pascendi and the 
decree Lamentahili upon all professors of semin- 
aries and Roman Catholic universities and insti- 
tutes on admission to their office and upon all 
ordinands. It fell, however, not to a priest or 
even to a layman, but to a woman, to make a pro- 
test against what she conceived to be a violation 
of Christian liberty. Maude Petrer, the biographer 
of Tyrrell, having been called upon by the bishop 
I of the diocese in whieh she resided to subscribe to 
s the condemnations contained in the encyclical 
! Pascendi and the decree Lamentahili as a con- 
dition of her admission to the sacraments, refused 
to do so on the ground that such subscription 
would imply a readiness to defend, if necessary 
with her life, every word of those documents 
as being equally important for faith with the 
Apostles’ Creed itself. About the same time an 
anonymous document, purporting to represent the 
views of a numerous group of ecclesiastics belong- 
ing to all the French dioceses, appeared in a 
Parisian newspaper, the Sidcle. It contained a 
declaration that its authors desired, before taking 
the oath under constraint, to protest before God 
and the Church that tliey did not regard their act 
of submission as in any way binding upon their 
consciences or as implying any modification of 
their opinions. Whether with this reservation or 
not, the anti-Modernist oath was generally taken 
by mo.st of those suspected of being Modernists, 
and the history of Modernism as an open move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church had come to 
an end. 

2. Forms.— (a) Apologetic of immanence , — Ib 
was the aim of the philosophic Modernists, not- 
ably of Laberthonnifere, to establish the cardinal 
; points of Christian belief by the aid of the modern 
evolutionary or dynamic view of the universe. 
That involved a departure from the traditional 
scholastic method of apologetic. But they did not 
abandon scholasticism arbitrarily, simply because 
it was old. On the contrary, it was tneir sincere 
belief that the Aristotelian metaphysic and logic 
utilized by the scholastic theologians provided a 
less perfect instrument for the illustration and 
defence of specifically Christian belief than the 
more modem conc^tions of life. It is, e,g., an 
essential part, of Cliristiaii belief that God^ is 
personal and that He is Creator. But it is only in 
theTight of a dynamic conception of the universe 
that the full significance of these affirmations is 
disclosed. The God of Aristotle was a logical 
abstraction, the ultimate Idea. Creation was but 
the logical derivation of the divine Idea in specific 
forme towards, a passively receptive matter. It 
was in no sense a productive effort realizing new 
life. But that is nist what the Christian belief 
demands. For it God is the sovereign source of 
power, and that power goes forth, must by its very 
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nature go forth, in a real creative effort issuing in 
new life independent of and yet closely united 
with its source. And the very essence of that 
new life is again real creative action. For action 
is always creative, an extension of life beyond 
itself, its prolongation into another life, not itself, 
of which it remains the constitutive principle. 
Thus creation is God’s transcendent reality intro- 
ducing itself into the world and becoming im- 
manent in it. And this act of creation is the act 
of the divine love by which God is eternally pledged 
to His world, by which His world, becoming self- 
conscious in man, needs and can receive His grace. 
Again, as Laberthonnifere points out, it is just 
because God is not the * pure act ’ of Aristotle, but 
the poAver which by His own nature acts continu- 
ally, that Ave can conceive of a plurality, a society 
engendei’ed within the unity of His oAvn Being. 
The doctrine of the Trinity assumes a vital and 
not a merely formal character. 

Thus the reality which Ave assign to life, because 
we already feel it there, is itself the motive of our 
belief in the personality of God. That personality 
is not a mere idea to Avhich Ave attain by logical 
inference. It is a vital inference from our total 
experience of life as free creative action. That 
experience implies a more or less conscious com- 
munion of each separate creative unit Avitli an 
original infinite source of creative life, and of all 
the units Avith one another in and through that 
life. All the terms Avhich this essentially religious 
experience has formulated to express itself — com- 
munion, inspiration, revelation, faith, judgment — 
imply a concretely personal character in God. On 
the other hand, these terms, Avhen interpreted to 
us and by us through the logical abstractions of 
the Aristotelian metaphysic, lose much of their 
distinctively religious significance. The concep- 
tion of faith, e.g.i as an assent of the intelligence 
to the truth acquired extrinsically, by the teaching 
of a divinely deputed authority, fails to do justice 
to its concrete reality. That concrete reality of 
faith is an immediate response of the whole personal 
nature to the personal divine action upon it, a re- 
sponse in virtue of Avhich it recognizes authority 
and the measure in Avhich authority mediates the 
divine action to it. The intellectual element in 
faith exists, but it exists as a derivath'e from some 
profounder and more vital action of faith. So, 
again, revelation, Avhen conceived as the final and 
imperfectible deposit of truth-statements to be im- 
posed upon the intellect from Avithout, is shom of 
much of its religious character. Assent to such a 
revelation need not be religious at all. The real 
concrete revelation of God is to the Avliole personal 
nature apprehending His action upon it. .^d the 
perfect instruments of that revelation are Christ, 
the Incarnate Word, and the life of His Church in 
so far as it is a reaT extension of His life. The 
thought of the Church, its dogmas, its truth- 
statements, are but the partial and ever-perfectible 
translation in terms of one aspect of man’s activity, 
his power of intellectually apprehending reality, 
of its living apprehension of God in Christ. Thus 
even the Gospels themselves are not a completed 
revelation. They indeed enshrine the perfect 
revelation of the Christ-life. But that reA^elation 
can be apprehended only in proportion as it is 
lived, and by those by Avliom it is lived. The 
Gospels Avere. but the earliest attempt of those 
who had lived it to read and interpret its mysteries. 
Thus history is not of merely accidental import- 
ance to Christianity, but is, on the contrary, of its 
essence. As Laberthonnifere frec^^uently puts it, 
Christianity has dared, to conceive or God svh 
s^ech icmpo'nsl God condescends to Aveave the 
texture of His A^st . designs with. , human hand& 
The divine inspiration 'of ejwh individual' life is 


a free product of the total inspiration of past 
humanity and a contribution towards all future 
inspiration. So tradition acquires a vital, and not 
a merely formal, value. 

(6) Historical criticism , — It Avas the aim of the 
philosophical Modernist to vindicate the Church 
as the supreme organ of the vital religious tradi- 
tion of mankind. The historical Modernist sought 
to do the same thing in his own special field of 
study. The orthodox apologist, grounding him- 
self on the closed character of jeA^mation as ini per- 
fectible truth- statement, had to prove the practi- 
cally formal identity of the dogmatic statements 
of the Church to-day with the Scriptural revelation. 
For the liistorian, however, the admission of such 
formal identity Avas impossible. The development 
of dogma from the most general to the most exact 
forms of statement, from the simplest to the most 
complex and detailed forms, Avas a fact of history. 
As a historian, the Modernist had merely to trace 
the deA’elopment and expose its character. But, 
as a Christian apologist (the r61e AA^hich alone con- 
stituted him a Modernist), he had to undertake 
the much more difficult task of reconciling this 
development of dogma Avith its permanent truth- 
value. This he attempted to do by distinguishing 
between the spirit and the form of each dogmatic 
statement, ascribing to the former an absolute and 
permanent, to the latter a merely relative, instru- 
mental, and mutable value. By the spirit of a 
dogma such apologists meant its Avitness to some 
aspect of religious experience which Avas necessary 
to the reality of tlie religious life, and therefore 
universal or capable of becoming universal. But 
that Avitness could pass current betAveen mind and 
mind only by the aid of some intellectual symbol 
capable of suggesting the actually experienced 
reality. Such symbols, necessarily shaped by the 
intellectual methods and habits or their period of 
groAvth, Avere clearly perfectible. But the growth 
of dogma Ai^as something more, and more truly 
organic, than the adaptation, as it Avere consciously 
and from Avithout, of more perfect thought-forms 
to a constant experience. For thought reacts upon 
life, the clear perception of an experience upon 
the experience itself, enlarging and deepening its 
import. And so many of the Modernist apologists 
Avere ready to find in the more developed forms 
of dogma a fuller expression of its spirit, the ex- 
perienced reality actually deepened by the more 
adequate form of the witness to it. A similar 
method of treatment Avas applied by the Modernist 
liistorian to the growth of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and institutions and all the formal aspects of 
the Churcli’s life. As a liistorian, he had to deny 
the orthodox contention that the actual fabric of 
Church order had been instituted by Christ Him- 
self. But he claimed that the Church as a society 
had groAvn out of the spirit of Christ, and that 
each stage in the evolution of its order could be 
shoAvn to have been the necessary means, under 
the circumstances of its particular historical 
moment, of preserving or extending the operation 
of that spirit. 

(c) Ecclesiastical and social reform , — Yet the 
movement did not propose simply to divinize the 
existing Church. Her actual institutions came 
into existence in a distant past in response to the 
needs of the spirit then operating withm her. But 
to-day those institutions may be suffocating her 
true life. They may even, as Fogazzaro’s saint 
suggests, be introducing false and destructive 
spirits into her systein-^^the spirit of falsehood, 
the spirit of clerical domination, the spirit of 
avarice, the sjarit of immobility ’ {II Santo y pp. 
33^342). Yet none of the cliief Moilernist Avriters 
can be said to have put forAvard any definite pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform. Tliey urge rather 
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that Church authority should remember of what 
spirit it is, what spirit it exists to serve and 
extend. 

* The Ohurch is the hierarchy with its traditional concepts, 
and it is the world with its continuous hold i^n reality, with 
its continuous reaction upon tradition ; the Ohurch is official 
theology, and the inexhaustible treasure of Divine truth which 
reacts upon official theology ; the Ohurch does not die, the 
Ohurch does not grow old, the Church has in its heart more than 
on its lips the Living Christ, the Church is a laboratory of truth 
In continuous action ' (ib. p. 29$). 

Only when possessed by such a conception of her 
character and mission will the Church discover 
what reforms she needs to make her equal to both 
in the profoundly changed circumstances of con- 
temporary life. It is the conception which has 
. inspired the Modernist social reformer also. He 
has^ aimed at making Christianity the leaven of 
national, political, social, and economic life, and 
therefore the principle of a larger and humaner 
life which may embrace and harmonize all these. 
He has conceived of the Church as an instrument 
of world-civilization rather than of world-renuncia- 
tion, and of world-renunciation only in so far as it 
is involved in and necessary to a genuine world- 
civilization. And so he has tried to understand 
sympathetically and to co-operate with all the 
generous hopes and endeavours of the modem 
democratic movement, whether amoim Churchmen 
or among those who are outside the Church' s pale. 
It has been perhaps the chief burden of his offence 
in the eyes of authority. The Modernist social 
reformer has been at one with the Modernist 
ecclesiastical reformer in thinking that the Church 
needs especially to be saved from the danger of 
becoming increasingly a clerical autocracy, exact- 
ing from the laity as the sum of their duty a 
passive submission to its decrees. It may be said 
m conclusion that the one purpose which was 
common to all the allied but independent move- 
ments grouped together under the name of Modern- 
ism was the self-reform of the Church, a reform 
inspired by belief ^ in life, in the totality of 
human action, as itself most likely to provoke 
man’s need of God and to ensure a genuine satis- 
faction of that need — a refom, therefore, which 
was to be sought along the lines of contemporary 
thought and action. It was a generous purpose, 
arising out of a genuine revival of intelligent 
religious faith. Though authority, taking a 
different view of the religions needs of the time 
and of the method of their due satisfaction, has 
succeeded in suppressing the open activity of the 
movement, it is as yet imposwble to predict its 
ultimate success or failure. One thing, however, 
may with some confidence be asserted, viz. that its 
apparent failure for the moment has been due less 
to the action of authority than to the prevailing 
lack of interest among the Latin peoples in thought 
about or discussion of religious questions. If that 
interest should ever be revived, it is certain that 
it will demand and procure throughout the Latin 
churches reforms similar in inspiration, in range, 
and in effect to those for which the Modernist 1 
leaders contended daring the last decade of the 
Z9th cent, and the first decade of the 20th. 

LiTBftATURB.--For the history of Modernism the following 
books are the most important: A Houtin, Histoire d^l modern 
nisme eatkolique, Paris, 1912, La Question hiblique ehez les catho- 
de France au ziafi sibele, do. 1902, and La Question 
m^^auxxesibcle, do. 1906; J. Schniteer, ‘ Der katholische 
Modernismus/ m Z&itschHftfar FolUik, v. 1 p.011] ; J. Kiibel, 

' Gesebi^te der kathoUschen Modmiismus, Tubingen, 1909 ; M 

9^'rrea, London, 

,1012 ; A. Loisy, Cfwsei pass4es, Paris, 191$. Among the chief 
Modernist documents are: A. ILoisy, VEmng^ et Viglise^ 

. ’.Paris, 1902, Aiitour d*un petit Uore, do. 1903, Simples rdfleesions. 

^ do. 1908, and Quel^ues Lettres, do. 1908 ; G. Tyrrell, A Much- 
Aimed LetUr, London, .1906, Lex Orandi, do. 1904, Lex 
; do. 1907, Through Soylla and Charyhdis. do. 1907, 

do. im,.Chn8tia7iity at the Cross-Roads, do. 

J * -JSssais de philosophic religieiise, 

. Paris, 1906» cAr^ien et Pid4alisme greo, do. 1904 ; 


E. Le Roy, Dogme et critique, do. 1907 ; P. von HUgel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, London, 1908 ; G. Semeria, 
Scienza e fede, Rome, 1903, Dogma, gerarchia, c culto, do. 
1902 ; R. Murn, La Vita religiosa ncl Cristianekmo, do. 1907, 
Della Beligione, della ehiesa, e dello stato, Milan, 1910; U. 
Fracassini, Che cos’6 la Rihbia, Rome, 1910 ; II Programma 
dei modemisti, do. 1907, Eng. tr., London, 1908. To these may be 
added an excellent anthology,representative of the chief Modern- 
ist writers of Germany, Prance, Italy, and England, selected by 
J. Schnitzer, and published under the title Der katholiseke 
Modemismus in the series Die Klassiker der Religion, Berlin, 
1912. Unfortunately this antholop^ bears the same title as the 
same author’s critical study of kmdernism mentioned above. 
The chief pontifical condemnations are conveniently given in 
Deaziagern, nos. 1701-80 (‘Syllabus errorum’), 2001-65 
(* Lamentabili 2071-2109 (‘ Pascendi’), 2145-47 (antl-Modernist 
oath) ; and all the documents are collected by A. Vermeersch, 
De Modemismo traetaius, Bruges, 1910 (cf. also his art. 

‘ Modernism,’ in CE x. O-Oll] 416-421). A. L. LILLEY. 

MOGGALLANA. — Moggallana was one of the 
two chief disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
Brahman by birth, and his mother’s name is given 
in the Divyavaddna (p. 52) as Bhadra-kanyft. 
Nothing is known of his youth, but in a very early 
document ^ we are told the story of his conversion. 

There was a Wanderer (or Sophist) at RAjagahanamed Sanjaya.3 
Moggallana and a friend of his, another young Brahman from a 
neighbouring village, had become ‘Wanderers’ (paribbdjakd) 
under Safijaya. Each had given his word to the other that the 
first to find ‘ambroria* should tell the other. One day his 
friend, SSriputta, saw Assali, another Wanderer; passing through 
Rajagaha on his round for alms. Struck by"Assa}i’s dignified 
demeanour, Saiiputta followed him to his hermitage and, after 
compliments had been exchanged, asked him w'ho was his 
teacher and what was theldoctrlne he professed, seeing that 
his mien was so serene, his countenance so bright and clear. 
‘There is a great man of religion, one of the sons of the SSkiyas, 
..... .... .. lay teacher; 

w'hatis the 

^ , only lately 

gone forth. In detail I can not explain, but I can tell you the 
meaning of it in brief.’ SSriputta told him that that wa^ust 
what he wanted— the spirit, not the letter, of the doctrine. Then 
Assaji quoted a verse : 

‘ Of all phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Teacher the cause hath told ; 

And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 

For such is the word of the Sage.’ 

On hearing this verse Sfiriputta obtained ‘the pure eye for 


Buddhist books for conversion.) He at once acknowledge 
that this was the doctaine that he had sought for so long a time 
in vain. He went immediately to MoggallSna, and told him 
that he had found the ambrosia, and, when he explained bow 
this was, Moggallflna agreed with him in the view that he had 
taken, and they both went to the Buddha and were admitted 
into his order. 

The story here summarized is repeated, in 
almost identical terms, in various commentaries.® 
It is curious in two ways. In the first place, who, 
on being asked to give the spirit of the Buddhist 
doctrine in a few words, would choose the words 
of Assaji’s verse ? One may search in vain most 
manuals of Buddhism to find any mention of 
the point raised in the verse ; ^ and yet the verse 
has been so frequently found on tablets and 
monuments in India that Anglo-Indians are wont 
to call it, somewhat extravagantly, ‘ the Buddhist 
creed.’ The Buddhists, of course, have no creed 
in the European sense of that word, but any one 
who should draw up one for them ought to include 
in it a clause on this matter of causation. The 
quotation may very well have made a special im- 
pression upon Saripntta and Moggallana. They 
had already renounced the sacrOice as a satis- 
factory solution of the problems of life, and were 
seeking for sometjiing more satisfactory than the 
vague hints now to be found only in later passages, 
such as iJd 14, where the ambrosia is brought into 
a mystic connexion with cause and with passing 
1 Vinaya, ed. H. Oldenberg, i. 30-44; translated in Rhys 
Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, L 144-161. 

s It is not stated that he was the same as the Safijaya of 
Dfgha, i. 68, the famous ‘eel-wriggler.* 

3 DhaTnmapada Com. i. 86-95 : Theragdthd Com, on verse 
1017 ; Aiiguttara Com. on i. 83, etc. 

* But see the chapter on causation in O. A. P. Rhys Davids, 
BuddMsm, London, 1912, pp. 78-106. 
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away. Here, in this new theory of causation, was | 
a quite different view of things, which seemed to I 
these inquiress to meet the case. I 

It is also, at first sight, ourmus that they should I 
have called this particular doctrine ‘ambrosia’ 
{amata). Though this expression was no doubt 
first used of the drink that preserved the gods from 
death, it must before the rise of Buddhism have 
acquired, among the Wanderers, the secondary 
meaning of salvation as being the ineffably sweet.^ 
It is true that the other idea of salvation, as being 
a deliverance (from evil, or from the eternal round 
of rebirths and redeaths), is also found in pre- 
Buddhistic works (see Mok§A). But it was 
natural, in the beginnings of speculation, to have 
varying attempts at the expression in words of so 
complicated a conception ; and it is improbable 
that the early Buddhists invented such a phrase 
as ambrosia, connoting, as it does, so much of the 
earlier polytheism. 

MoggallSna is frequently mentioned in the 
canon, and usually with the epithet Maha (‘the 
Great’), A number of verses ascribed to him, 
including one long poem and several shorter ones, 
are preserved in the anthology called Theraga;tka 
(‘ Psalms of the Brethren ’).® The Dlgha is curi- 
ously silent about him; but a whole book is 
assigned to him in the Samyutta ; * and about two 
score of passagesin theilfajyMmaand the 
and elsewhere in the Samyutta^ record acts done 
or words spoken by him.^ We need not give the 
details of these passages. The general result of 
them is that he was considered % the men who 
composed them to have been a master of the 
philosophy and of the psychological ethics, and 
especially of the deeper and more mystical sides, 
of the teaching. There is, c.p'., an interesting 
passage where the Buddha compares Sariputta 
with Moggallana i 
* Like a woman who gives birth to a son, brethren is Sari- 
putta to a young disciple, like a master who trains a boy so is 
Moggallana. Sariputta leads him on to conversion, Mog^&na 
to the highest truth. But Sariputta can set forth the four 
,^yan Truths and teach them, and make others understand 
them and stand firm in them, he can expound and ducidate 
them.’ « 

In one characteristic Moggallana is stated to 
have been supreme over all the other disciples. 
This is in the power of iddhi (‘potency ’).® Both 
word and idea are older than the rise of Buddhism ; 
and the meaning is vague.^ The early Buddhists, 
trying, as they often did, to pour new wine into 
the old bottles, distinguished two kinds of iddhi 
— ^the one lower, intoxicating, ignoble ; the other 
higher, temperate, religious.* The former has pre- 
served for us the belief common among the people, 
the latter the modification which the Buddhists 
sought to make in it. The former reminds us of 
the mana of the South Sea-s, or the orenda of some 
American tribes, or sometimes of the strange 
accomplishments of a spiritualistic medium. Biros 
have iddhi^ with especial reference to their mys- 
terious power of flight,® Kings have iddhi"^^ of 
four kinds (differently explained at Dlgha, ii. 177 
and Jdtaha, iii. 454). It is by the iddhi of a 
hunter that he succeeds in the chase,^ Iddhi is 
the explanation of the luxury and prosperity of a 
young chief. “ By iddhi one may have the faculty 
1 Cf. the use of the phrase by a non-Buddhist;, and before the 
- first sermon had been uttered, at Vinaya, i. 7, 8. 

a ThiragatlL&, 1146-1208, tr. 0. A. F. Jthys Davids, in PscUm 
Ecarly Baddhists, ii. 887 f. 
s Moggalldna SaThyutta, iv. 262-281. 

4 See the index volumes to these works, 
iii. 248. 

s i. 23 ; cf. MUinda, 188, and Divyavaddna, 895. 

7 See art, Msaio (Buddhist), § *. 

8 iii. 112, 118. 

8 Bhammiapada, 175 ; but the commentary, lli. 177, interprets 
the passage otherwise. 

10 iTddna, p. IL ^ i. 162. 

12 £ 21 ; AAgumtd, U 145 . ' . 
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of levitation, or of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distant spot, or of becoming invisible, or of 
walking on water, or of passing through walls, 
or of visiting the gods in their various heavens.^ 
All these are worldly iddhi, the iddhi of an uncon- 
verted man. That of the converted, awakened 
man is self-mastery, equanimity.® Both these 
kinds of potency were regarded as natural, that 
is, neither of them was, according to Indian 
thought, what we should call supernatural. And 
neither of them, in Buddhist thought, was anim- 
istic, that is, either dependent upon or involving 
the belief in a soul as existing within the human 
body. 

In both these respects of iddhi, the worldly and 
the spiritual, Moggallana, in the oldest records, is 
regarded as pre-eminent. An amusing and edify- 
ing story is preserved of the way in which, like an 
ancient St. Dunstan, he outwits the Evil One.* 
We are also told how, in order to attract the 
attention of the gods to the very elementary ex- 
position of ethics that he thought suitable to their 
intelligence, he shook with his great toe the 
pinnacles of the palaces of heaven.^ Other in- 
stances of MoggaUSna’s instructing the gods are 
given in the moggallana Bomyvdta referred to 
above, and in the Ahgvltara (iii. 331, iv. 85), 
while two anthologies, probably the latest and 
certainly the most dreary books in the canon, the 
Fmdna Vatthu and the Beta Vatthu, consist 
entirely of short poems describing interviews which 
MoggallSna is supposed to have had with spirits in 
the various heavens and purgatories. 

Most of the episodes in which MoggallSna 
figures are localized, that is, the place where the 
incident or conversation took place is mentioned 
by name. The names are very varied, and it is 
clear that no one place could he regarded as his 
permanent residence. 

Tradition has preserved no further account of 
his life, but the manner of his death is explained 
in two commentaries, the two accounts being 
nearly identical.® Both Sariputta and Moggallana 
died in the November of the year before the 
Buddha’s death, just before the Buddha started on 
his last jonmey.® Sariputta died a natural death j 
Moggallana, it is said, was murdered; at the instiga- 
tion of certain jealous Jain monks, by a bandit 
named Samana-guttaka, at the Black Kook cave 
on the Isigili Hill near Kajagaha. 

When Cunningham opened the topes (memorial 
mounds) at Sanmu, he found in one of them two 
boxes containing fragments of bone and inscribed 
respectively ‘Of Sanputta’ and ‘Of Moggallana 
the Great’ in Pali letters of Aioka’s time.’ A 
similar discovery was made in the neighbouring 
group of topes at Satdhara.® It is evident that 
more than two centuries after their death the 
memory of the two chief disciples had not yet died 
out in the community, and that the Buddhist laity 
who erected these monuments considered it suitable 
that their supposed relics should be enshrined in 
the same tomo. 

The name Moggallana was occasionally adopted 
as their name in religion by candidates for the order 
until the 12fch cent, of our era. The belief that the 
power of iddhi had been actually exercised by 
Moggallana the Great and others in the ancient 
days is still held by those of the orthodox who 
adhere to the ancient tradition, though, exc^t as 
practised long ago, the belief in it soon died out. 
There is no evidence, later than the canon, of any 

1 The stock passages are At 'JDigha, ih 83; Majjhima, i. 84, 
494 ; Anguttara, L 256, iii. 17, 28. 
a BigTia, iii. 118. s i, 332ff. 4 /A. L 262 ff. 

0 Jmaka (km. v. 126; Phwmna/^a Gem. iiL 65 ff. 
^JOiakaOim.i.’S&L 

7 A- Oonntogham, Th» SAilsa Topes, London, 1864*p, 297.- 

8 Jb, p. 324. 
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contemporary cases of the lower, worldly iddhi of 
the unconverted man. 

LiTERATTRE.—Finaj'/a PiiiOka,, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 
1879-83 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldeabere, Vimya Texts^ 
(SDEx\{\. ri5=l]. [is?-:;, vx. nssro: C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 

London. j.)i2; rjtia:!nr!ni,‘ida ComTnentary, ed. H, 
0 . Norman, Oxford’, IdOQ-li (PTS);' Therigatha Com^nentai'y, 
ed. E. Muller, do. 1893 (PTS); Sanhyuttay ed. L. Peer and 
0. A. F. Rhys Davids, do. 1884-1904 (PTS)\ C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Pioims of the Early Buddhists, do. 1909-18 (PTS) ; 
A-hguttara, ed, R. Morris and E. Hardy, do. 1886-1910 \PTS) ; 
Milinda-pa/flha, ed. V. Trenokner, London, 1880 ; Divydvaddna, 
ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge 1886 ; Majjkima, 
ed. V. Trenckner and B. Chalmers, Oxford, 1888-99 (PTS) ; 
TJddna, ed. P. Steinthal, do. 1883 {PTS ) ; Dhammapada, ed. S. 
Sumangala, do. 1914 {PT^xJDl^ha, ed. Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter, do. 1890-1911 (PTS). 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

MOK§A (Skr., also miilcti) and VIMUTTI 
(Pali, also im)mo{k)Ii:ha ), — These terms, other pre- 
fixes being sometimes substituted, are all deriva- 
tives from mtich, ‘ to let go,’ ‘discharge,’ * release,’ 
and, with varying import, are identical in primary 
meaning with our ‘deliverance,’ ‘emancipation,’ 
‘freedom,’ ‘liberty,’ ‘release.’ Whichever equiva- 
lent be selected, the inquirer may start with two 
general way-marks. In the first place, the concept 
in question has a negative side, vis. a having got 
loose from, or rid of, and a positive side, viz. the 
ccensesthesis, or general sense of expanded outlook, 
calm, secmity, attainment, power to be and do, 
without which the ‘ getting freed from ’ were in 
some cases too costly a gain. If these two aspects 
be held together in the mind, then the common 
terms for them, stated above, may-— and this is the 
second way-mark — be considered as, more perhaps 
than any other idea, the pith and kernel of the 
religious faiths of India, and as coming nearer 
to the Christian ‘salvation’ than any other. It 
should, however, 'be added that the concept grew 
within those faiths, and that it was by no means 
always and everywhere given this paramount em- 
phasis and importance. Awareness of emancipa- 
tion as such, or of its absence and desirability, is 
not patent in the earliest recorded expressions of 
the Indian mind. The vital importance of soli- 
darity, either with tribal custom and convention 
or with the decrees and the very life of his gods, 
is far more pressing on the man of primitive cul- 
ture than is any revolt or self-exclnsion from, or 
independence of, any order or destiny, socially or 
divinely imposed on all. Moreover, the particular 
deliverances or riddances that came in time to be 
generalized under a common notion varied in kind. 

Before making good these general considerations 
by analysis, it may be well to guard the reader of 
translations from Indian literature against gaming 
an inaccurate idea of the frequency of allusions to 
‘freedom,’ etc. Perhaps no language is as rich in 
privative or negative inflexions as is that of the 
Indian classics, whether it be Vedic, Prakrit, 
Pali, or Sanskrit. We have ourselves a few terms 
where the negative form exceeds, in inspiring 
emphasis, the positive form— e.^., independence, 
infinite, immortality, etc. Such terms are very 
numerous in Indian literature, and it often hap- 
pens, notably in translations by Max ^liiller and 
Fausbfill, that, to give the force or elegance of the 
originals, words with a negative prefix— a, ni, vi 
—are rendered by ‘ free from,’ and even ‘ freedom 
from.’ 

Thus we find such renderings as ‘free from evil,* a-pdjpa; 

‘ free from fear,’ a-bhaya ; * free from grief,’ vi4oha ; ‘ free from 
desire,’ nisMrm) ‘free from the bod}',’ a-iarl.ra\ ‘free from 
decay, death,’ virjara, vi-mftya, a-mfta ; and many others, 
notably, ‘ being freed from good and freed from evil,’ vi'^uihrta, 
i.e. ‘ sundered from {vi) the well-done and the ill- 
: -. done,’ in other words, rid of the effects of his actions or ha/rma 
. ' (EoztjWo&t Upanigm, i. 4). 

■ ‘ . Wja^.other ‘liberties * taken by the lavish use of ‘ free from ’ 
go to swell this misooiiception. The phrase just quoted occurs 
m an archaic- account of saihsdra, or transmigration. Now, It i 
- is true thakthe rrvtikti, or concept centres in the release 

; of the roui or self, not only from this body, but also from all I 


future bodies. But the only term expressive of release here is 
in the translation. * All who depart from this world go to the 
moon ... if a man make reply [on arriving] to the moon, it 
passes him on* {atisrjate), i.e, he does not return to he reborn 
on earth. This is translaj^d, in SBE, ‘ sets him free.’ Further 
on, in ii. 7, in an ancient sun-hjinn occurs the unique appella- 
tion varga, ‘ twister ’ or ‘ turner ’ ; ‘ Thou art the twister ! twist 
thou the sinning of me ’ {vargo 'si pdpmdna'ih me vpldhi). This 
is translated {ib,) : ‘ Thou art the deliverer, deliver me from sin.* 
In the Taittirlya Upani^ad, ii. 9 : ‘ he frees himself * is, liter- 
ally, 8prv>iUe, ‘he saves himself.’ In the BxhaddranVdha 
Vpanisad, iv. iv. 23, Regnaud renders uparatas (M. Muller: 
* satasfied,’ Deussen ; ‘ entsagend *) by ‘ fibre de tout d^sir.’ In 
the Chhdndogya Upani^ad, vin. i. 6, the words rendered 
‘freedom in all the worlds’ are, literally rendered, ‘faring as 
they list’ {kdmaeh&ra)', and in Maitrdyapa Upani^ad, i. 2, 
‘ Imd obtained freedom from all desires ’ (M. Muller) is, in the 
original, ‘ had turned to renunciation * (Deussen). 

It is ve^ possible that the translators were en- 
couraged in this hAbit by consulting the mediaeval 
commentaries of Sankara, in whose philosophy 
7nok^a was a well -evolved concept, and who uses it 
liberally in his paraphrases. 

For instance, in Kafka Upani§ad, n. vi. 18— ‘ Naohiketa 
became free from passion {vi-rajd) and obtained Brahman'— 
the last clause is explained as * became freed * (muhto *bhavad)^ 

In being thus advised to discount much factitious 
emphasis laid in these ancient works on a notion 
that was evolving in them, the reader may contend 
that most at least of the translations criticized 
render only what is really implicit 'm the various 
riddances referred to, namely, a liberty emer^g 
through the abandonment of this dr that. It is 
true that the Indian mind did indeed work its way 
to a positive concept of moJc^a or vimutti chiefly 
through an austere elimination viewed as the 
getting relieved of discarded burdens. Even a 
Buddhist commentator of probably the 6th cent. 
A.D. chose to define vimokha as so-called ‘ because of 
the being set free {viinttckckanato) from opposing 
things^ {Pug^ala’Fan^tti Com,), But the state 
of emancipation, as a conscious assurance, belongs 
none the less to that more evolved and positive 
side of its psychology which, in the "Vvest, is 
usually associated with political autonomy and 
social or personal self-congratulation. The freedom 
in which the Indian gloried was spiritual : 

* O free indeed I 0 gloriously free am I 
In freedom from three crooked things . , • 

Ay, but I’m free from rebirth and from death, 

And all that dragged me back is hurled away ’ 

{Psalms of %he Sisters, 11). 

‘Henceforth in the real (or true) Brahman he becomes per- 
fected and another. His fruit, is the untying of bonds ; with- 
out desires he attains to bliss imperishable, immeasurable, and 
therein abides’ {Maitrdya7).a Upanigad, vi. SO). 

And Kathd-vatfhu, ix. 1, is intended to bring 
out the fact that, whereas one enters on ‘ the Bath ’ 
to salvation, full of a sense of dangers to be got 
rid of, the gradual putting ofl‘ of ‘ fetters ’ converts 
this consciousness into expectation of the bliss of 
perfected deliverance, i,e, of Nibbana. 

For vimutti is * comparable to ' Nihbana, and * the holy life is 
planted on, and leads to and culminates in Nibbana * {Majjhima, 
I. 304 ; Saihyutta, v. 218). 

There is but the faintest anticipation of tliis in 
the Vedas. The only ‘ setting free ’ in those pages 
is . the resting-place {vimochana) where horses are 
eased for a while from harness. Gods are called 
upon to deliver from sin — ^but it is such * as clings 
to our bodies’ {Bigveda, YI. Ixxiv. 3 ; cf. I. xxiv. 9, 
VIII, xviii. 12, munchatam ) — and to. let .the enemy 
catch snares and be slain (vn. lix. 8). But such a 
prayer as ‘ May I be detached from death like a 
gourd from its stem, but not from the immortal 
lamptaY {ib, 12) is the precursor of the later 
thought. Beyond such expressions the vocabulary 
of freedom was, it would appear, unborn.^ The 
Brahmanas give, in the elaborate ritual of the 
altar-bmlding, a rite to be chanted while laying 
the ‘bricks of saving’ {s^ptah), that is, from evil 

1 Mvkti is said in O. BShtlingk and R. Hoth {SanskHi- fVorter- 
buck, Petrograd, 1866-76, v. 801) to occur once in the 
paiha Brdhmay.a, but it is a faulty reference, and the present 
writer cannot trace it. 
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and from death {^a^apatha Brahma'^, Vill, iv. 2), 
but elsewhere (XI. iii. 3) it is said that none but a 
hrahmachdrm or religieux is exempted by Brahman 
from death, and only on tljj^ condition that he 
daily^ tends the sacred fire. Not here any more 
than in the Vedas does the grasp and realization of 
an emancipated consciousness appear. It is still 
apparently only inchoate in the iJpanisads ranked 
as the oldest. Of these the Kena Vpani§ad is silent 
on the matter. In the Aitareya Ara^yaka, an 
ancient mystic nature-monologue, there are hymns 
prescribed for rites proficiency in which brings the 
compassing of ‘all desires.’ These desires are 
enunciated— long life, luck, wealth, fame, etc. — 
but ^liberty’ is not among them. Progress in 
spirituality is revealed in the Taittvnya and ChM- 
ndogya IJpanisads^ but the emancipation-spirit is 
still immature. The former shows the growth of 
it at the end of the second part : 

* He who knows the bliss of that Brahman whence speech, 
whence mind turn back, not finding it, . . . tortures not him- 
self with : “ What good have I left undone? What evil have I 
done ? ” He, knowing this, saves himself.* 

The latter {Chhdndogya, vi. xiv. 2) shows a 
parallel growth in the parable of the man brought 
blindfold from his Gandhara home into the desert, 
and thence, with sight restored, directed how to 
get home again ; even so does one who has gained 
true, knowledge through his teacher know that 
‘ I shall only so long belong to this [system of rebirth] fill I am 
emancipated {vimoh^ye ) ; then I shall go home * (so Deussen). 
And in the closing section occurs the favourite 
simile for deliverance ; 

‘Freeing myself from the body, as the moon frees himself 
from Eahu’s jaws, I go into the world of Brahman.* 

The same simile is hinted at in the Ka^ha 
Upani^ad ; 

* He who has perceived the soundless, the intangible ... the 
eternal ... the unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of 
death ’ (l iiL 16). 

But in the following passage (ih, li. v. 1) we see 
how the idea is finding expanded expression : 

‘There is a town with eleven gates of the Unborn, of thought 
infiuctuate. Whoso approaches (Deussen; ‘ honours 0 it, he 
grieves no more and. emancipated, is set free {vimvMai dm 
vimiichyate). Verily this is that.* 

Prom what ‘set free’ is not unambiguous (M, 
Muller ; bonds of ignorance ; Deussen ; the body), 
but ‘ liberty ’ is becoming realized as an ideal. 

Turning now to the long BTkaddra^yaha 
Upanisadj we come at length to an emphatic 
designation of certain attainments as constituting 
‘liberty’ (Hi. L 3ff.). The priest asks the Veda- 
teacher how he who institutes a sacrifice may be 
freed from the influence and thraldom of death, of 
day and night, and of the waxing and waning 
moon, and how the bright worlds shall be reached 
up a stairless sky. By this or that celebrant 
priest are given the several replies, and to each 
reply is added : ‘ That is liberty, that is utter 
liberty {^d muHih sd atvimfMih)J These are then 
termed the atimolc^as. 

It is noteworthy that, while these four ‘ libera- 
tions ’ are alone so emphasized, aspiration does not 
(in the adjacent section) stop at heaven. Urged 
by another interlocutor, a Ksatriya, again and 
again, with proffered largess, to ‘ speak of that 
iiiglier thing which avails for emancipation,’ 
Yajnavalkya, the Veda- teacher, finally discourses 
of the soul and of beholding the soul as God. 

* Scarce visible and old there lies a path 
That reaches into me, was found by me. 

Thereon the wise whose is the Brahma-lore 
Fare onward to the world of light, and thence 
O’erpaasing that are utterly released ’ 
(utkramyasvargaihloka^nitovimvMd^). 

‘ AS'.the slough of a snake lies on an anthill dead and cast 
away, there lies this body, but tliat disembodied, that immortal, 
that life, is Brahman only, only light* (iv. iv. 8, 7), 

This with its context is not designate as ati- 
moksa, or as mukti, . ‘When* we find again the 
snake-sldn sUnile, in the proto 5i 


where the emancipation described is that of 
spiritual ecstasy rather than of a disembodied 
spiritual unity, or full realization of the same, the 
freedness, on the one hand, is made more explicit, 
and, on the other, the liberation is described as 
‘from evil.’ But, whether emancipation be from 
the power of the body during life or from the body 
itself and from all subseq^uent bodies at final death, 
the main positive consciousness, realized in this 
early stage of Vedantist mok^a, is, intellectually, 
discernment of the identity between the Absolute, 
Brahman or Atman, and the soul located in man, 
and, emotionally, the sense of security and assur- 
ance resulting therefrom. For the individual 
becomes invested with the powers, negatively 
expressed, of the Absolute Being; undecaying, 
imperishable, unattached, unbound, unlimited, 
unsuffering, etc. {Brhaddranyaka Upanisadt IV. 
ii. 4). 

‘If a man clearly beholds this self as lord of all that is and 
will be, . . . who has entered into this patohed-together hiding, 
place, he is creator, maker of all, his is the world, he is the 
world . . . then is he no more afraid* (ib. iv. iv. 13, 15). 

Proceeding to the less ancient Umnisads, such 
as may have been influenced by JBuddhist and 
other developments, we find in the ‘ Upanisad of 
the Shavelings’ {Mundaka) the compound pari- 
muchyanti (m. ii. 6), ‘ completely freed ’ ; 

‘ They who have grasped the sense of Veda-lore, 

All anchorites, their inmost being purged 
In earnest resignation, at the final death 
In Brahma-heaven become immortal, wholly freed.’ 

But in the ^vetdivatara Upanisad, and the 
allied but perhaps still later Maitrdyana Upamsad, 
the reader finds himself among new ideas jostling 
against the older ones. These are yet present- 
soul and Brahman, release from life and death, and 
knowledge as giving release— but the current has 
widened, if not deepened. The theism of Yoga, 
the theory of separate souls and their self-emancipa- 
tion from conditioned, mutable concomitants of 
the Sankhya system, the critical, scientific attitude 
of Buddhism, and the tragic earnestness of the two 
former and of Jainism — all these have caused a 
revolution in outlook that strikes a new note at 
the very first words ; 

* Om ! The Brahman teachers sav ; What is the primal cause, 
what Brahman? Whence are we?* (Svetdtvaiara Upanisad, 
tl). 

Through it all the mok^Adea appears ^ the 
work of a creator ; 

‘The Deva’ or I^vara (‘Lord*), ‘himself self-caused, is the 
condition (the cause) of the maintenance and the movement 
(sthiti, saihsarajt the bondage and the liberation (dawdAa, 
TTiokxa) of the world ’ (ib. vi, 16). To know him, to ‘ see, making 
his own being a lamp, the being of the Lord,’ is to have ‘ all 

fetters fall away, all 8 '“-- — 

birth and death come 1 

freedom, take in him „ , - 

which-is-not-dead (amrtasya paranh setufhX Fire that bumeth 
where no fuel is* (to. vi 18 i). 

* As soon a man might wrap the atmosphere 
About himself l&e any cloak, as reach 
The end of sufiering, not knowing God * (id. vi. 20). 

Yet both here and in the Maitrdyana Upanisad 
the Atmanistic monism is none the less maintained, 
and all personal deities are recognized as names of 
the self (IV. v. f., vi. v. 8). 

Much, it is true, is mode of a disparate * element-soul ’ or self, 
bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and evil, crij^pled, 
and os one in prison, till ‘ by knowledge, by tapas (austerities), 
by meditation he is freed from those things by which fie was 
filled and overcome, and obtains union with we Stmw* (iv, 
ii.4). 

Yet this concept no longer satisfies : - 

‘Having seen his own self as the Self (or soul), be becomes 
selfless (pirdtman ) ; and, in virtue of selflessnMS he is to be 
conceived as immeasurable, unconditioned. This is the highest 
mystery, betokening emancipation • . , through selflessness he 
has no part in pleasure or pain,' but attains absoluteness 
{kmilatvay (vx, rs- f,)— 

a wondioufi bl«id of Buddhist and Sankhya con- 
cepts. 

Yet another new term reveals a fresh and not- 
able development of the 97ioto‘<^c>^sciou^ess, that 
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of ‘autonomous,’ or independent — svatmitm (r. 
xxviii. 38) : 

‘Independent, standing on his own greatness, he contem- 
plates the cycle of rebirth as it were a rolling chariot- wheel ’ (that 
has ceased to convey him). Cf. the ‘ autonomy ’ prescribe in 
and vital for Buddhism (D2gka Nikdyat ii. 100, and elsewhere). 

The psychology also of the jprocess of self-libera- 
tion has attained an interesting development 
{Maitrayaijba XJpanisad^ TL, xxxiv. ). Manas {%, e. the 
mental mechanism of sense-cognition, a narrower 
concept than ‘mind’) is, lik^e l^vara himself, 
called ‘ the cause of bondage and of liberty.’ And 
to bring it to its right anchorage, to brmg it, in 
fact, ‘ to an end in the heart’ (the seat of the soul) 
— ‘that is knowledge, that is molcsa . . . that 
man is wholly freed \parimuchyate),^ Nor does 
this austere discipline, nor does the evolving power 
of introspection dull the rapture associated m the 
earlier hooks with this setting free. With a poet’s 
licence, or through theistic influence, the poet 
pictures the Absolute soiJ (Brahman) as reciprocally 
‘ longing for a true (or real) man ’ {ib, vi, xxx. ). 

That the yet later Upani§ads could use moJc^a 
a« practically synonymous with religion appears 
in the Mukti Vpam^dt which recommends him 
who seeks for mok^ to study the Man^duhya 
Uptmisady and, if that suffice nob, certain others, 
and so on till all are included. The one named 
consists in a concise effort to define the essence 
{sdra) of the soul or Brahman. More pertinent is 
the definition of molcsa in another of the aforesaid 
Upani^ads, the Barm^sara^ as the destruction of 
the illusion that the material body, or any other 
factor of the phenomenal self, is the Atman 
(‘soul’), who is God. The illusion is the bond, 
ignorance its cause. (This illusion is the first of 
the ‘Ten Fetters ’ of Buddhism.) 

MoJcqa as the supreme aspiration runs through 
that best known portion of the Mahdhhdrata epic 
called the Bhagavad-Glt&, The allusions occur 
almost entirely in the parts judged K, Garbe to 
be older (see Bhagavab-GItX), We find molcsa 
applied to liberation from evil (iv. 16), from the 
body (v. 23), from lusts and anger (v. 26), from 
decay and death (vii. 29), from works (ix. 28), 
from the illusion of opposites (xv. 6). But, how- 
ever the bondage be conceived, release is effected, 
here also, by a spiiituai union with Brahman, 
conceived as, or as behind, I^vara, lover of the 
human soul, who invites his utter self-surrender, 
and bestows on him, in virtue of that surrender, 
release from this or that form of limitation (cf. ix. 
^f., xii., xiii. 9f.). Another section of the epic 
is called ‘the moAwa-dootrine’ ; yet it is in the 
ArmgUd section that the complete picture of the 
emancipated individual occurs {Ajthydya, 19). In 
this we see him contemplating Atman, attaining 
Brahman, sunken in this one goal, oblivious as to 
the past, freed from results, heedless of ‘ this ’ or 
‘that.’ Yet he is a fiiend to all, suffering all, 
master of sense and self, fearless, wrathless, meek, 
upright, treating all creatures as if they were he, 
indifferent to opposites, lost to social and domestic 
ties, wanting naught, cleaving to naught, detached. 

‘ He is in every sense free.’ All classes, the trader 
and the labourer, too, may enter on this upward 
way, and even women, but much more the Brahman 
ana the Ksatriya who study, joy in their duty, and 
hold the Brahma world as highest; for the fruit of 
aohievement is liberty, and the utter abatement of 
OL Beyond that lies no gi-eater bliss. 

This notable climax is in complete harmony with 
Buddhist thought. It is more than probable that, 
before the epic attained its final form, the influence 
of Buddhist culture had made itself deeply felt, 
and that to it is largely due the breaking down of 
class and sex disability to attain the highest, the 
hntiianeness of the lonely saint, and the crucial 
emphasis on the ending of suffering. Dukkha ( ‘ ill ’) - 


is not, of course, absent from the earlier Vedantic 
literature, but it attains emphasis only in that 
which must have felt the impress of Buddhism, to 
say nothing of Jain^t and Sahkhyan influence. 
Now, in the doctrine of Arahantship, or the release 
fi-om continued deaths and rebirths by the perfected 
character, vimutti is not only dominant to the same 
extent as is mukti [moksa) in Vedanta, but the 
treatment of it is more consistent and therefore, 

erhaps, simpler. In it vimutti^ mmutta^ ‘free- 

om,’ ‘freed,^ express the actual and consciously 
realized achievements ; vimoh(Jc)ha nearly always 
refers to certain prescribed courses of rapt men- 
tality, whereby such state might be sooner 
acquired, or, if acquired independently, quickened 
— a sort of morning sacrament {Digha Nikaya^ ii, 
112 ; Puggala-Pamatti Com, [JPTB, 1914, p. 177]) : 

* He who before he breaks his fast can touch 
Mental emancipation’s eight degrees, 

In grade ascending and so back again * 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 1172). 

Hence the terms ‘freed by understanding,’ 
‘ freed-both-ways,’ meaning emancipated by the 
work of understanding only, or emancipated both 
thus and by the eight vimokhas or similar exercise 
in samddht (cf. Majjhima Nikdya, L 477). 

Moreover, expressing final achieve- 

ment, with the rapturous assurance of it, was at 
the heart of the Buddhist Bhamma from the first. 
In that which is recorded as his second sermon^ 
the Anafta-lakkkana StUta (Vinaya Texts, i. 101 ; 
cf. 107) — Gotama Buddha stated how emancipation 
grew out of the rejection of the cosmic soul as 
immanent in and identical with the sense of 
individual personality (‘ self ’ being only an abstract 
idea inseparable from bodily and mental factors). 
Perception of the absence of Atman-qnalities 
(permanence, omniscience, bliss) in these denuded 
then?^of«Eactiti&s attraction. Craving to renew 
them in future IT es fell away. The freed individual 
knewthkt hagW^ree, and thenceforth needed only 
to await in quieted but blissful well- 

being anf^^^^eious living. Again, in sending 
forth his firsii z^j^onaries, the Buddha named as 
his and their supttoely adequate qualification ; 

‘I am freed from all snares human and divine ; ye are freed 
from all snares human and divine ... Go ye now ... for the 
welfare of the many . . (Vinaya Texts, i. 112 f.). 

The subjective awareness of the freed state, held 
to be also valid objectively, is further enhanced by 
the use of such terms as ‘realiadng,’ ‘touching,’ 
‘tasting’ {Digha Nikdya, iii. 230; Majjhima 
Nikdya, i. 477 ; Ahguttara Nikdya, ii. 244, i. 36, 
iv. 203, etc.). 

‘Wherefore thus must ye study: “more and ever more 
striving our very best shall we realize supreme emancipation ” * 
(Aiiguttara Nikdya, iii. 218). 

* Having liberated his mind with respect to things that should 
be let go he touches perfect liberty’ (to. ii. 196 ; cf, 244). 

‘The eight deliverances (vimokkd) are to be realized by 
personal contact’ {Digha Nikdya, iii. 280). 

‘ Few are they who obtain the taste of liberty ’ (Anguttmra 
Nikdya, i. S6>. 

‘ As the ooean has but one taste, that of salt, so has Nibbana 
but one taste, that of emancipation’ (ib. iv. 208 ; Vinaya Texts, 
lii. 804). 

Awareness of full attainment was realized as a 
timeless moment of ecstatic consciousness (Kathd- 
vatthu, iii. 4), but the reverberations formed an 
abiding joy: 

‘ Gladness springs up within him, and rapture thereto ; the 
thoughts of bis enraptured consciousness become tranquillized ; 
thus tranquillized he knows bliss ; and in that bliss his con- 
soioosness Is stayed’ (Dtgha Nikdya, iit 241, ‘ The five occasions 
of emancipation’; of. X. 78). 

Imagination plays about the term ; 

*He with fair flowers of Liberty enwreathed, 

Sane and immune, shall reach the perfect peace* 

(PsalTns of the Brethren, 100). 

‘Above the rolling chariot of this earthly life spreads the 
silken canopy of emancipation * (Samyv>tia Nikdya, iv. 293). 

And in the later Questions of King Milinda i 

‘As the ocean is all in blossom with the ’ innumerable . . . 
ripple of its waves, so is Xibba.ua all in blossom, as it were, with 
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the innumerable, diverse, delicate flowers of purity, knowledire, 
emancipation' (iv. viii. 69). 

Araliantsliip, again {ih. v. 17), is called 
‘the Exalted (Ine's jewel of emancipation (vimuiti^ratana), 
chief diadem of all.’ % 

The three terms here brought together— Nibbana, 
Arahantship, emancipation — are largely, though 
not wholly, coincident in range, presenting differ- 
ent aspects of the ideal, Nibbana: the having 
eliminated |the fires’ of evil and of craving for 
continued life human or divine ; the contempla- 
tion of an Atman-less Absolute ; Arahantship ; 
supreme positive attainment in life on earth; 
Vimutti : the subjective a^ect of both, the nega- 
tive force in it never far off : 

‘ Let go (muHcha) that which has been, let go what will be, 

Let go what thou art midst of, thou that dost 

Transcend Becoming 1 On every side freed-minded 

Thou’lt not again come toward birth and dying ’ 

(DThammapadat 848). 

But the self-knowledge that he is free is a clause 
in the formula confessing Arahantship : 

‘Emancipated by right (or perfect) gnosis (sammadailM- 
vimuttay; ‘in him thus set free there arises the knowledge 
“ freed ” I* . . . (Nikayas, passim \ Dialogues, i. 98). 

And the unity connecting the negative and 
positive aspects may be discerned in the Sufta 
£^ipata verses : 

* In whom no sense-desires do dwell, 

For whom no craving doth exist. 

Who hath crossed o’er [the sea of] doubt 
What sort of freedom [waits] for him? 

No other freedom [waits] for him’ (1089 f.). 

In the Nikayas vimutti and Nibbana are de- 
clared to be ^comparable’ one with another (in 
the same thought-category, Majjhkm, i. 304). 
But in the Dkamma-sahgaTpi vimutti is distin- 
guished into higher mental freedom and Nibbana 
(p. 234 ; cf. Blghob NiJeaya,^ i. 174). 

As the subject of a distinct ^oup {kkcmdha) of 
religious experience, vimutti is ranked in the 
Suttas fourth with the groups * ethics ’ {stla)^ con- 
centrative studies {samddhi), and insight (paMd, 
Majjhima, i. 214 ; Ahguttara Nikayas i. 1^, pas- 
sim)> while for the Arahant a fifth was reckoned ; 
knowledge and intuition of vimutti {vm/utti-fidna* 
darsana, ib,i, 162, etc.). Closely associated with 
the fourfold path to Arahantship, and called, later, 
modes of progress, avenues, or channels to vimMi^ 
are the studies in ‘ En^tiness,’ ‘ the Signless,’ ‘the 
Not-hankered-after ’ Nikdya, iii, 219 \\Sam- 

yutta, iv. 295-297 ; Dhamma<-sahgani, 344 f., and | 
Compendium of Philosophy ^ London, 1910, p. 216). ! 

A veiy fre<iuent allusion to emancipation in the 
Nikayas is that of chetovimutii paMdvimutti, 
corresponding fairly well to emancipation of heart 
and head. The systematic expansion of ethical 
emotion was not peculiar to Buddhism (see Love 
[Buddhist]). But the founder of Buddhism is re- 
presented (Samyutta^ v. 118) as claiming that he 
alone inculcated in such exercises emancipation of 
the heart. 

In this way, in suffusing the idea of more and more beings 
with CL) love—* let all beings be void of enmity and malevolence,’ 
(2) pity— ‘let all be set free from suffering,’ (3) sympathy— ‘let 
all be happy and fortunate,’ (4) equanimity—* all are the owners, 
the heirs of their deeds,’ these mental exercises, if fully practised, 
result in a thorough self-mastery through complete emancipa- 
tion from the respectively opposed moods of (1) enmity, 
(2) harmfulness, (3) antipathy, (4) passion (Ledi Sadaw, Maha- 
thera, in a letter to the writer). 

Taken alone, apart from that supreme enfranch- 
isement from all the conditions for rebirth, they 
constituted the best way to Brahma-heavens. 

*Sdriputta'. This, I told Dhananjani, is the way to share 
existence with the Brahma gods. ^ 

- The Buddha: Why did you establish DhS-nanjani m that 
inferior Bra^a-world, when there was more to be done? 

Bdriptdta : I judged, lord, that these Brahmans preferred 
that heaven ’ iMa^^hima, ii. 196). , 

* All other bases of meritorious acts which are stuff for rebirth 
{ap&dhika) are not to be compared to the emancipation of the 
heart by fove. That takes all those up into itself, as the moon 
outshines the stai-s* the sun mirk, the Siiorinng star the 
night, shining in radiance and Wv splendour ’ (Zfi'-vwtfoJfea, 19-21X' 


But to be emancipated by intuition or insight is 
to have broken all the ten ‘fetters’ by the four 
successive stages of the Ariyan Path — Stream - 
winning, Once-Returning, Never-Returning, Ara- 
liantship— -and to have reached the going-out of all 
fevered desires as to lives on earth or in the 
heavens {Digha Nikdya, iii. 108). 

‘For not by the slothful nor the fool, the undiscerning, is 
that Nibbana to be reached which is the untying of all knots* 
(Iti-vuttaka, 102). 

The mountain ranges of vimutti were the haunts 
of those who, ‘with the world well lost,’ had 
developed the symptoms of life’s culminating in its 
final end. Hence it is in the two works containing 
the legacies of such matured creatures— the Sutta- 
Nipdta and the anthologies of Theras and Theris^ 
that the theme of emancipation is maintained most 
steadily : 

‘ Come now, let us see Ck>taiua, who lion-like 
Doth roam alone . . . 

. . . and let us ask of him 
How can we be set free from snare of death? 

Declare to us who ask as to the way 
How may a man from sorrow be set free ’ 

(Sutta-Nipdta, 164 f.). 

‘ Passed he away fraught with the seed of rebirth, 

Or as one wholly free ? That would we know * 

{Psalms of the Brethren, 1274). 

‘ And as the sun rose up out of the dawn 
Lo 1 then my heart was set at liberty * {ih. 477). 

‘ Whose range is in the Void and the Unmarked 
And Liberty as flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track the trail of him ’ {ih. 92). 

* And see, 0 Master ! Sundari who cornea 
To tell thee of Emancipation won 

And of the night no more to be reborn ; 

Who hath herself from passion freed (vltaraga), 

Unyoked from bondage^ {Psalms of the Sisters, 834). 

*Tho’ I be suffering and weak and all 
My youthful spring be gone, yet have I come. 

Leaning upon my staff, and domb aloft 
The mountain peak. My cloak thrown off. 

My little bowl o’ertumed ; sit I here 
Upon the rock. And o’e^^my spirit sweeps 
The breath of Liberty I * {ib. 29, 80). 

* Passion abandoned, hatred and illusion, 

Shattered the bonds, nor is there any trembling 
In that the springs of life are wholly witliered 
Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely ’ 

{Sutta-NiptUa, 74X 

I ‘ E’en as a flsh that breaks its net in ocean. 

E’en as a fire that turns not back to burnt stuff 
Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely’ <i&. 62X 

* Dwelling in love, in pity, and in freedom. 

In friendly ioy, m balance, each in season, 

Nought in the world disturbing his composure ; — 

Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely ’ (ib. 78). 

The evolution of oyiuhti, or moksa, in Jainism 
cannot be adequately dealt with till its early 
literature is more fully accessible. As evolved, 
the idea is clearly presented above (art. Jainism, 
vol. vii, pp. 468, 470). 

Similarly the {vi)mokscs, or apavarga^ concept of 
Sankhyan thought, which survives in mediaeval 
commentaries, and which, even in the aphorisms 
on which these are based, shows a later and a more 
habile metaphysic than such as the foregoing dis- 
cussions reveal, will be dealt with in art. SXi^ehya. 
In those aphorisms (Sutras) the individual soul, 
called is conceived as ‘neither bound, nor 
liberated, nor migrating’ (Ixii.), as is the rest of 
man’s nature, physical and mental. Emancipation 
consists in having discerned the ‘ subtle difference 
between this [dual] nature (^adhdna) jaid the 
soul* (xxxvii.). ‘By knowledge is liberation 
(jnanena Mpavargo), by the opposite is bondage’ 
(xliv. ). With this knowledge the work of good and 
evil is done ; the union of soul and organism may 
‘ go on like. the potter’s wheel revolving from the 
effect [of his impact]’ (Ixvii.) after the finished pot 
is removed, hut, wh^ nature thereupon ceases to 
act, the soul obtains absoluteness {kaivalyam 
dpnoti) (Ixviii.). • 
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cism on P. Deussen’s treatment of the place of moral considera- 
tions in the doctrine, is by DvijadasDatta, ‘Moksha, or the 
Vedantic Release,’ JRAS xx. pt. 4 [1887-88], p. 618. 

C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 

MOLINISM. — There is no problem in theolo^ 
more difficult than that which nas reference to the 
knowledge and causality of God, on the one hand, 
and the liberty and eternal destiny of human 
beings, on the other. The problem includes three 
difficulties: (1) How is it ^ssible to reconcile 
God’s foreknowledge with the freedom of the 
human will ? (2) If the entire physical reality of 
our free acts proceeds from God as the First Cause, 
how is it possible for our will to be a free cause, 
or for evil actions to be imputed to us ? (3) Given 
the sincere will of God to save all men, how ac- 
count for the terrible fact that many die without 
the light of faith and never attain to eternal 
salvation ? 

The endeavours of theologians to throw light on 
these difficulties have brou^it forth two systems : 
Thomism and Molinism. The doctrine of the 
Thomists, which is the old traditional doctrine of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas iqq^v,), 
was attacked by Molina at the close of the 16th 
cent. ; since then an unending controversy has 
raged in Koman Catholic schools of theology. . 

I. History of tee controverst.—lti the 
13th cent. St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, 
synthesized the sum of human knowledge with 
regard to God as the First Cause and Final End of 
all things in a work called the Summa Theologica. 
Herein is contained all that the human mind, 
aided by revelation, can know concerning God’s 
providence, universal causality, OTace, etc. So 
great became the renown of St. Thomas for the 
solidity and sublimity of his doctrine that at the 
Council of Trent the Summa Theologica, alone of 
all theological treatises, was thought lit to be 
used in consultation with the sacred Scriptures. 
The Order of St. Dominic is sworn to love and 
defend the doctrines of St. Thomas as by heredi- 
tary right ; and it is their loyalty to these doctrines 
that has earned them the well-merited name of 
Thomists. 

At the close of the 16th cent, the Jesuit Luis de 
Molina (1635-1600) published a new doctrine on 
predestination, grace, free will, etc. The basis of 
the whole system is the so-called scientia media, a 
theory borrowed by Molina from his master, 
Pedro da Fonseca, who, loiowing it to he entirely 
new and against the traditional doctrine, had not 
dared to publish it. Molina’s hook was publish^ 
at Lisbon in 1588 and is entitled : Concordia liberi 
orhitHi cum graticc donis, divina prcescientia, 
providentia, proedestinatione et reprobationc* Had 
this theory been known, says Molina, Pelagianism 
. would never have existed, Luther would not have 
d^edfree will, and Semi-Pelagianism would easily 
^Te been stamped out. Molina further adds that 
Sti Augustine and the other Fathers would have 
u nanim ously approved of this theory of predestina- 


tion and this manner of conciliating free will with 
the foreknowled<je .and providence of ('-rod, if it had 
been propounded to them {Concordia, ed. Paris, 
1876, p. 548). This new doctrine, however, did 
not arrest the teachings of Michael Baius, nor did 
it prevent the rise of Jansenism {q.'o . ), but was itself 
the cause of an unending and Ditter controversy 
which has lasted for centuries between Thomists 
and Molinists. The above assertions of Molina 
aroused the indignation of the followers of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. Dominic Babes 
vigorously attacked the new theory, and so great 
was the dissension caused by the ensuing contro- 
versy that in 1594 the matter came before Pope 
Clement vin., who, in 1598, instituted a special 
board of inquiry, knoTO as the ‘ Congre^atio de 
Auxiliis.’ There were, in all, 181 asseinblies of 
this congregation, which debated the doctrines 
under dScussiou. Tlmee condemnations in suc- 
cession were drawn up by the consultors against 
Molina. On 13th March 1598 they declared that 
the Concordia and the doctrine of Molina must be 
unreservedly condemned. On 19th Dec. 1601 they 
condemned 20 propositions taken from the Con- 
cordia. At the assembly of the Cardinals {8th 
March 1606) it was decided to give orders to the 
consultors to draw ujp a bull for the condemnation 
of 42 propositions taken from the Concordia, The 
bull was actually prepared for publication, but on 
28th Aug. 1607 Paul v. held a congi-egation of 
cardinals in which it was decided to postpone the 
condemnation. The result of the ‘ Congregatio 
de Auxiliis ’ was, then, a moral defeat for Molinism. 
So forcibly was this brought home to Acquaviva 
(the General of the Jesuits) and his counsellors 
that the Congruism of F. Suarez was substituted 
for Molinism and imposed upon the Society by 
Acquaviva by his decree of 14th Dec, 1613. For 
more than 200 years Congruism (see below, p. 776*’) 
was taught by the Jesuits in obedience to the 
decree of Acquaviva, hut pure Molinism has now 
been revived by some Jesuit theologians. 

In this matter an important point to be noted is 
the declaration of Paul v. that iboth Molinism and 
Thomism agree in stibstance with Catholic truth, 
but differ only as regards the moc?c of explaining 
the efficacy of grace, both of which opinions may be 
hdd. Innocent xii,, in reply to the University of 
Louvain {7th Feb. 1694), and Benedict XIII., in a 
brief {Demissas preces, 6th Nov. 1724), vindicated 
the Thomistic doctrine of the efficacy of grace ab 
intrinseco and the gratuity of predestination. 
Lest, however, the words uttered by Benedict Xlli. 
should be understood to minimize the doctrines of 
Molinism, Clement xil. said (2nd Oct. 1733) : 

‘We do not wish the eulogies (which we iterate, approve, 
and confirm) of onr predecessors (Clement xi. and Benedict xiir.) 
in praise of the Thomistic school to detract in any way from 
the authority of other Catholic schools ’ {Bvllarium Ord, Freed. 
viii. 291). 

Since the encyclical JEtemi Patris of Leo XIII. 
(4th Aug. 1879), Roman Catholic schools of theology 
have done their utmost to claim as their own not 
only the doctrine, but the very name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In spite of the remonstrances of Thomists, 
Molinists have endeavoured to drag St. Thomas to 
their side, and even to impose on St. Thomas the 
theory of scientia media, which, before Molina, 
was not even dreamed of (‘ne per sbmnium 
quidem’), as 0. Tiphanus, himself a Jesuit, de- 
^res.^ The first crossing of swords took place 
between R. P, Beaudoin and C. Mazzella. Not 
long after, G. Sehneemann published a work in ' 
1881, in refutation of which A. M. Dmnmermuth 
published a work at Paris in 1886, which contains 
a complete demonstration of the mind of St. Thomas. 
In 1893 V. Frins essayed a reply, and in refutation 
of this Dummermuth published another work in 
1 De ordMie deque priori et posteriori, 24. 
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1895. Since then there have been many minor 
publications, chiefly in theological and philosophi- 
cal Beviews. 

11. Bsse:^ce of Molinism,---!. Natural order. 
— (1) God^s foreknowle^e and free wilL — The 
knowledge of God, considered in itself, is one and 
indivisible ; considered with reference to objects 
which are the term of His knowledge, it is divided 
according to the diversity of objects into specula- 
tive and practical, into necessary and free, etc. 
The division which^ concerns ns now is that into 
the knowledge of vision [scientia visionis) and the 
knowledge of simple understanding {scientia sim- 
plicis intelligentic^. The former has reference to 
things which have existed, exist, or will exist; 
the latter has reference to the purely possible, i,e. 
to objects which have not existed, do not, and 
will not exist (cf. Summa TheoL i. qu. 14, art. 9). 
Now, if this division is adequate, God must know 
a future free act by the ‘knowledge of vision.^ 
But, according to St. Thomas (i. qu. 14, art. 8, 
and art. 9 ad tertium), this knowledge necessarily 
implies an act of God’s will or a divine decree. 
Hence a future free act is known by God by virtue 
of, in fact His decree, and therefore no future 
free act can exist unless Gk)d decrees its existence. 
This is the doctrine of the Thomists. 

For Molina this is subversive of the freedom of 
the human will. Hence, he says, a means must 
be found -whereby God knows a future free act 
before, and independently of, the divine decree. 
Now there is a third kind of object, continues 
Molina, which neither is purely possible nor yet 
belongs to the catego^ of those objects which, in 
some difference of time, have actual existence. 
There is the future event which would exist if 
certain conditions were realized, which, however, 
will not be realized. Under this head are to be 
classed ail those free acts which, though never 
destined actually to exist, would exist if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. These are called con- 
ditioned future events {futnra conditionata, or 
futurahilia) ; and God knows these by the scientia 
media, a knowledge which is midway, as it were, 
between that of vision and that of simple under- 
standing. Although a future conditioned event is 
that which will never come to existence, because 
the condition on which it depends will never be 
fulfilled, the scientia media, as such, abstracts 
from the realization or non-realization of such a 
condition ; hence, by the scientia imdia, God ex- 
plores and knows, with infallible certainty, what 
the human free ivill 'svill infallibly do by its own 
innate liber^ (consent or dissent, do this act or 
that, etc.) if it be placed in such or such circum- 
stances. God, if He wishes, e,g,, Peter to consent, 
to do this act, etc., decrees to put Peter in these 
or those circumstances, and decrees conditionally 
to grant His help or concurrence for the particular 
acHon determined upon by Peter’s free will (see 
below, ‘.simultaneous concourse’). In this decree, 
which follows the foreknowledge of the future 
free act, Molinists say God knows the absolute 
future consent without prejudice to the free will ; 
but the certitude of His knowledge is due, not to 
the intrinsic efficacy of the decree, but to the 
scientia media, which sees the consent before the 
decree. 

The unanimity among Molinists is mainly nega- 
tive, namely, that God does not know future free 
acts in any absolute, actual decree of His will; 
but, as regards the medium in which God sees a 
future free act, gnot homines, tot sententice, 

.{a) Molina and, after him, B. Bellarmine, M. 
Becanus, etc,, teach that God knows the future 
free act in the super-comprehension of the free 
will; j.e., God’s knowledge penetrates into the 
innermost recesses of the will and sees there , what 


it will infallibly do in such and such circumstances. 
This is the direct denial of free will, for the 
certain' knowledge of an efiectin its cause is the 
knowledge of a necessary efiect. {h) Therefore 
Suarez taught that God knows the future free act 
in His decree foreseen as future. But it is im- 
possible even to conceive of a future decree in 
God : the dmne decrees are eternal, and are there- 
fore neither past nor future. Unable to answer 
this, Suarez had recourse to another medium : (c) 
God knows future acts in their truth, which is 
either formal or objective. The reality of the 
future free act is tne objective truth ; the pro- 
position expressing that reality is the formal 
truth. Some Molinists (G. Vasquez, M. Liberatoxi, 
H. ICilber, D. Pahnieri, etc.) hold to the formal 
truth, asserting that of two. contradictory pro- 
positions expressing a future contingent event one 
IS deteiminately true, the other determinately 
false from all eternity, and this independently of 
God’s will ; but God knows all truth ; therefore 
. . . This medium is rejected, not only by all 
Thomists, but by many Molinists, by Billot, G. 
Lahousse, etc. Others (F. Suarez, J. J6. F/anzelin, 
Mazzella, etc.) hold to the objective truth, since 
the truth of a proposition expressing the future 
depends on the objective truth of a future event. 
This medium is rejected by other Molinists— by 
Lahousse, who says that God sees future free 
acts, not in their truth, as such, but in their 
reality {in ipsismet). Billot, among others, refutes 
this. Others—J. Kleutgen, P. Carnoldi, T. de 
E6gnon— failing to find a medium which does not 
involve absurdities, admit the scientia media, but 
acknowledge their ignorance as to its process of 
operation. Hence, the scientia media, invented to 
explain a difficulty, is the greatest difficulty of all. 

(2) God^s causality and free xoilL—QiOa is the 
First Cause ; therefore no being or mode of being 
can escape His causality. Thomists teach that in 
virtue of the divine decree the human will is 
physically, i,e, efficiently, predetermined by God 
to produce a free act. Tnis divine influx precedes 
the action of the will by a priority of nature and 
cansality, and applies the will to act (i.e., makes 
the will pass from the state of not acting to the 
state of acting), thus rendering the will in actu 
primo capable of freely determining itself in actu 
secunda. The free wiu infallibly consents to that 
to which it is premoved; ie,, the premotion is 
efficacious ; yet the power to dissent remains with 
the will, for the premotion, divinely efficacious, 
effects that, although the will has the power to 
Assent, it infallibly consents and does not dissent. 
According to pure Molinism, the divine influx does 
not precede the action of the free will, but simul- 
taneously co-operates >nth it, helping, as a partial 
cause, to produce the same action and the same 
effect. This divine action, called ‘simultaneous 
concourse,’ is, therefore, not received into the will, 
but is rather alongside of it, and is received 
immediately into the action and effect of the will. 
In order to safeguard the universal causality of 
God, it is said that, although God and the free 
will are partial causes of the free act, nevertheless 
the effect is wholly produced by God as the First 
Cause, and wholly by the will as the secondary 
cause. The simultaneous concourse is not effica- 
cious, but is, of its vei-y nature, indifferent, and- is 
modified or determined by the f^ will, and hence 
can be used for volition or nolitio^ for this act or 
that act, indiscriminately, according to the deter- 
mination of the free wilL Other Molinists reject 
this simultaneous concourse, and admit a kind of 
premotion, a physical influx received into the 
faculty of the will previous to the determination 
(action) of the wilt By this influx the will is 
moved and determined to general or universal good, 
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but of itself the influx is indifferent and ineffica- 
cious for this or that particular good : without any 
further influx from God, the wiU determfe-es itself 
to act, not to act, to do this, or to do that. 

Thomists are accused of making God. the cause 
of sin by the physical premotion which is effica- 
cious, but the dimculty of sin has to be solved by 
Molinists also. Physical premotion effects, it is 
true, that the will cannot but infallibly do that to 
which it is premoved, but no Thomist allows that 
God predetermines to sin qua sin (see Thomism) : 
the simultaneous concourse, X)f the Molinists is a 
co-operation of God with ihe will, not indeed to 
produce the sinful aetion/as sinful, but to produce 
the physical reality of ^he action. It is a lesser 
evil to co-operate than^o make another commit a 
sin ; Molimsts have^dhosen a lesser evil, but have 
not solved the diffijduity. 

Against the kkp theories of Molinism with 
regard to tbjsrdiviiie ^influx Thomists object that 
neither safeguards the imiversal causality of God. 
The self>determmation of the will is not nothing ; 
it is a „ ideality, which, , therefore, cannot escape 
God]s ^^ausality. To argue, as does a recent 
Molipast (Lahousse, NcU,, Louvain, 1888, 

cap^’P, art. 3, no. 602), that there seems no reason 
wSy this quality (ie. the determination of the 
''wiU whereby it makes itself pass from the state of 
not willing to the state of willing) cannot be 
efficiently produced by a created being is not only 
to beg the question, but manifestly to deny, in 
very words, God*s universal causality. 

2. Supernatural order. — (1) Grace and free will, 
— Against Pelagians both Thomists and Molinists 
defend the necessity of grace for the production of 
a salutary act. Against Semi-Pelamanism both 
defend the necessity for the very beginnings of 
faith, and for the desire to do a salutary work. 
Both teach the absolute gratuity of actual grace, 
even for the very beginnings gratia 'cocans) 

of Justification. Against Calvin, Luther, and 
Jansen both teach that sufficient grace is given to 
all without exception, and that, under the influ- 
ence of efficacious graoe, the freedom of the will 
remains intact The first point of difference 
between Thomism and Molinism concerns the 
nature of sufficient and efficacious grace, which 
both agree to be a division of actual grace. For 
the Thomist efficacious grace is entitatively, i.e. 
intrinsically (^6 intrinseco), different from sufficient 
grace. Sufficient grace gives the proximate power 
of producing a salutary act ; it raises the will to a 
supernatural level, and constitutes it in actujprimo 
capable of performing a salutary act ; but in order 
to produce that act de facto an efficacious grace 
(which is a physical premotion in the supernatural 
order)^ is necessary. Hence sufficient grace in 
Thomism j^ves the posse, efficacious grace the 
agere (see Thomism). For the Molinist the same 
grace can be sufficient or efficacious ; it remains 
sufficient if the will resists ; it becomes efficacious 
if the will consents. Grace, therefore, is effica- 
cious, not intrinsically or of its very nature, hut 
extrinsically, by the consent of the will {gratia 
effkax db e^tmnseco). In the natural order, as 
said above, the divine indifferent concourse is not 
received into ^e will, nor does it precede the 
action of the will, but in the supernatural order it 
precedes (owing to which it is called gratia prce- 
•veniem) the action of the will, and is received 
into it, thus elevating and making the will the 
principle in actu primo of the salutaxy act (this 
sav^ Molinisrn from Semi-Pelagianism), Pre- 
venient ^ace is a physical reality produced by 
God in the soul moving it (owing to which it is 
Oall^ gratia excitans) morally (not physically, i,e. 
efficiently) to consent ; it co-operates (owing to 
which it is called gratia co-operans) with the will 


to elicit a salutary act ; but the consent does not 
follow infallibly, because this grace is not of its 
very nature, or intrinsically, efficacious (cf, Molina, 
Concordia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 41). According to 
this doctrine, one and the same gface can he 
merely sufficient for dhe individual and efficacious 
for another ; further, a lesser grace can be effica- 
cious for one person, while a greater grace can 
remain merely sufficient for another. Neverthe- 
less, an efficacious grace is a greater boon than 
a grace merely sufficient. Thus, God from all 
, eternity foresaw (by the scientia media) that, if 
He gave grace A to Peter, he would consent, but, 
if He gave grace B, Peter would not consent. 
When, therefore, God gives to Peter grace A, 
which He foresees will be efficacious, that grace is 
a greater gift than grace B, which He foresees 
would be merely sumcient (Molina, L. Lessius, 
Mazzella, H. Hurter, Palmieri, P. Tepe, etc.). 

Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, etc., modified this 
doctrine, and held what is called Congruism, In 
this form of Molinism sufficient grace is not 
indeed intrinsically different from efficacious grace, 
but differs only as regards the manner in winch it 
affects the will. Efficacious grace (called gratia 
congrua) is that which is so accommodated to’ man’s 
temperament and to the circumstances of time 
and place that the will infallibly, but freely, con- 
sents ; sufficient grace {gratia inco'ngt'ua) is that 
which is not so perfectly adapted to a man’s 
character and to the circumstances of time and 
place, etc., and hence the will de facto resists. If, 
therefore, God wishes Peter to consent to grace. 
He decrees to give him congnious grace— i.e. a 
grace perfectly adapted to Peter’s character — to 
put him in the most fitting circumstances, etc. 

(2) Predestination, — According to the two 
theories of grace in the Molinist system, there are 
! two theories of predestination : predestination due 
to foreseen merits {post prcBvisa merita) and gratui- 
tous predestination {ante prcevisa merita), 

(а) Predestination due to foreseen 'merits, — God 
truly and sincerely wishes all to he saved (the 
salvmc will of God) ; to all he gives sufficient 
grace. Foreseeing, by the scienUa media, who 
will consent to grace and persevere in it, God pre- 
destines them to glory. In this opinion predesti- 
nation to glory presupposes the good use of grace 
and is therefore not gratuitous (Lessius, Vasquez, 
Becanus, Franzelin, H. Toumely, etc.). As is 
evident, this theory entails aU the insoluble diffi- 
culties of the sdientia media. Moreover, all that 
man has he receives from God, according to St. 
Paul (Bo 11®®^* ‘ Who hath first given to him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of 
him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things’; cf. 1 Co ^ ‘What hast thou that thou 
didst nob receive? but if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
it ? 0. Now Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, and Molin- 
ists deny the gratuity of predestination, for no 
other reason than because they presuppose some- 
thing on man’s part which is the reason why God 
predestines some to glory and not others. The 
Pelagians presuppose good works, the Semi-Pela- 
gians the beginning of good works, and Molinists 
the good use of grace. But, if all these things are 
from God, He cannot look for or await them in 
order to predestine some and not others ; on the 
contrary, He gives even the good use of grace to 
some because he pre-elected them to glory. La 
accordance, then, with the teaching of St. Paul, 
with the doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
Thomists, and some Molinists of high repute, 
teach the absolute gratuity of predestination, i,e, 
irrespective of foreseen merits. 

(б) Gratuitous predestination. — God wishes all 
to be saved ; to all He gives sufficient grace. By a 
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special act of love and mercy He elects some to 
glory in preference to others, without any other 
reason than that of His own divine will. To the 
chosen He gives graces by which they will infallibly 
reach heaven (Suarez, Bel^rmine, J. de Lugo, 
Billot, etc., and all Thomists, after St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas). On this point there is practi- 
cally no difference between Thomists and this 
group of Molinists; the difference between them 
has reference to another question treated above, 
namely, the origin of the efficacy of grace. Some 
Congruists teach that God gratuitously elects 
certain ones, not to glory, but 5) congruous grace, 
to which they will infallibly consent, and in which 
they will persevere. Foreseeing this consent by 
the scientia mediay God predestines them to glory. 
Against the latter opinion Thomists object, in 
particular, that God is made to act in a manner 
that implies the denial of an axiom received as 
true not only by all schools of philosophy but by 
common sense. In the order of actual realization the 
means must necessarily precede the end ; but in the 
order of intention the end must precede the means, 
for it is impossible to choose and adapt means to 
an end without a preconception of the end. Now, 
since God must act as an intellectual being, He 
must (according to this axiom) first of all conceive 
the end, then choose the means for obtaining that 
end. But grace, good use of grace, merit, are the 
means, and glory is the end. Therefore He must 
first predestine to glory before He predestines to 
congruous grace. In the Congruist theory He does 
exactly the opposite. To this simple and irrefrag- 
able argument no Congruist has ever essayed a 
reply that is not suicidal. Molina also teaches 
the gratuity of predestination {Ooncordkiy qu. 22, 
art. 4, 6, disp. 1, membr. xi.), but his explanation 
is very different from that of the majority of those 
who follow him. In eternity God knows all pos- 
sible universes, infinite in number ; in each universe 
or order there is a series of free acts, all of which 
God knows by the scientia media independently of 
any act of His will. In each of these possible 
oruers certain people are predestined, not, indeed, 
through the efficacy of a divine decree (which as 
yet has not intervened), but through grace made 
efficacious by the consent of the human will, in 
which the will perseveres unto the end. The omni- 
scient God knows all this by the scie7itia Tmdia, 
By His own free will, without any regard Avhat- 
soever to foreseen merits, He gratuitously decrees 
to bring one of these orders to existence. The 
difference between Molina and Suarez on this point 
comes to this, that the former teaches predestina- 
tion to glory before a prevision of absolute future 
merits, but after the prevision of conditioned 
future merits, whereas the latter teaches pre- 
destination to glory before prevision of futoe 
merits, whether absolute or conditioned. Molina 
explains his own theory in a manner more subtle 
and more profound than any of his followers. But, 
apart from the insuperable difficulty of the scientia 
media, there are difficulties in this e:^lanation 
which absolutely destroy free will. We deny 
absolutely that a free act can be connected with 
any one order ; it is the denial in very words of 
the freedom of the act. It is absolutely false that 
a free act is connected with any circumstances 
whatever, in the sense that, given the circum- 
stances, a particular free act must follow. All 
those possiifie universes are contradictions, and 
have therefore no reality or conceivability ; God, 
therefore, could not conceive them. 

(3) ReprobcUion , — It is a defined doctrine of 
Catholic faith that no one is destined by God to 
eternal damnation except after a prevision of 
demerits ; this is called * positive reprooation.’ In 
the theory of gratuitous predestination, by the 


very fact that God gratuitously elects some and 
not others, those not chosen will infallibly not be 
saved j hence a reprobation of some sort is con- 
comitant with the predestination of some to glory ; 
this is called ‘ negative reprobation. ’ The difficulty 
is to conciliate negative reprobation with the 
universal salvific will of God. Suarez and his 
followers say it is a ‘ positive act of nolition to 
elect’; some Thomists (as J. B. Gonet, V. Con- 
tenson, etc.) that it is a ‘direct exclusion from 
glory’ ; others (as A. Goudin, C. R. Billuart, etc.) 
that it is the ‘ omission of an effectual election ’ to 
heaven. It is, however, very difficult to safe- 
gniard the salvific will of God if negative reproba- 
tion be a positive act on God’s part. Why not 
say, therefore, that it is the entire absence of any 
act of the divine will, whether of Volition or 
nolition? It is the mere absence of the act of 
assumption. 

Letbraturb.— I. -ET/smsF.-— Theodoras Eleutherius (Livinua 
de Meyer), Eistoria Controversianm de divince gratice auxUiia 
sub Summis Pontificibua Clemente Yin. et Paulo v., Antwerp, 
1705 ; A, Leblanc (Hyacinthe Serry), Eistoria Congregationia 
de auaUiis gratice sub Summis, etc., Louvain, 1700, Prcelectiones, 

11., *Opusc. Schola Thomistica Vindicata,’ Venice, 1742; J. 
Platel, Auctoritas contra p^'cedetermimtionem pfwsieain pro 
sdmtia media historice propugnata, Lyons, 1666 ; C. H. Amat 
de Graveson, Epistolce Ineologico-Eistorico-Polemicce, Bas- 
sano, 1786. lib. ii. cap. 1 ; C. R. Billuart, Le Thomisme triorn- 
phant, Liege, 1781, Apologie du Thomisme Iriomphaiit, do. 
1731 ; G. Schneemann, Controversiarum de divince gratice 
liberique arbitrii concordia initia et progrmus^ Freiburg, 
1881 ; A. M. Duxnmermuth, S. Thomas et doctrma pranmo- 
tionis physiece, Paris, 1886, Eef&nsio doctrinoe S. Thomce Ag. de 
prcemotione physica, Louvain, 1895 ; V. Frins, S. Thomce Aq, 
doctrina de cooperatione Dei, Paris, 1893: T. de Rdgnon, 
Bafies et Molina, do. 1883 ; H. Gayraud, Thomisme et Molu 
nisme, Toulouse, 1889-92 ; P. Mandonnet, * Notes d’hJstoire 
thomiste,’ Bevue Thomiste, 1914, pp. 667-676. 

n. TffS dootrutk—L. de Mouna, Concordia Uberi arhitrii 
cum gratice donis, etc., Paris, 1876, qu. 14; M. Becanus, 
Summa Theologice Scholasticce, Lyons, 1621, * De Deo,' cap. 18 ; 

Lessius, De Perfectionibus moribiisque dioinis, Paris, 
1876, Ub. iv., De gratia efficaci ei decretis divinis, do. 1878 ; D. 
Ruiz de Montoyo, De Scimtia Dei, do. 1629, disp. 20; C. 
Tiphanus, De ordine deque priori et posteriori, Rbeims, 1640 ; 
F. Suarez, Metaphysica, Paris, 1866, disp. 19, 22, Opuscula (in 
Opera Omnia, do. 1858, xi.), L *De concursu, motione, et 
auxillo Dei,' ii., ‘De scientia Dei futurorum contingentium,’ 

111., ‘De auxilio efficaci,’De Gratia, Paris, 1SC7, ProTegoni. 2; 
J. B. Franzeliu, De Deo uno, Rome, 1883, sect. 4 ; A. Goudin, 
Tractatus Theologici, Louvain, 1874 ; C. R. Billuart, Summa 8. 
Thomce^ Arras, 1867-72, tom. i. diss. 6-9, tom. iii diss. 6; 
N. del Prado, De gratia et libero arUtrio, Fribourg, 1907. 

I iELRED WHITACRE. 

MOMENTARY GODS.— ' Momentary gods’ 
{Augenblicksgottcr) is an expression coined by H. 
Usener {Gbtierna^nen, Bonn, 1896, p. 279), and one 
whose credentials are open to question. It must 
certainly be admitted that the phenomena which 
Usener brings under the term are of very diverse 
kinds. It is true, of course, that human beings 
whose minds are dominated by fetishistic and 
animistic ideas may, under the influence of a 
momentary impression, ascribe to objects or occur- 
rences a divine or daemonic character; but the 
question is whether it is worth while to differenti- 
ate such procedure from the general mass of fetish- 
istic and animistic phenomena by the use of a 
special term. Thus we frequently meet with the 
practice of worshipping the lance or other weapon 
(L. Deubner, ARW viii. [1905], Beiheft, p. 71), 
such being often invoked to witness an oath (.^Esch. 
Sept 529 ; schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 67) ; but these 
facts in reality furnish reasons for doubting whetlier 
the weapon was only then deified, and suggest 
rather that it was thought of as perman^tV pos- 
sessed of divine qualities. Thus, top, while Vergil 
makes Mezentius say : *dextra.mihi deus ettelum 
quod missile libro,’ ^ and is imitated in this artifice 
by later epic authors (Silius Ital v. 118, vi. 137 ; 
Statius, Thcb. iii. 616, ix. 648), such poetic fancies 
throw no light” whatever upon primitive religious 
feeling. The lightning-flash smiting down upon 
X J571. X. 773, 
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the earth is regarded every wJiere with a religious 
dread, and Greeks and Koinans alike avoided all 
contact with the spot where it had struck, this 
"being for the former a consecrated place {riX^HrioVi 
and for the latter a hidmtal^ which is 
explained by the phrase * fulgur conditum.’ ^ Thus 
the liglitning-flash actually came to be regarded as i 
a divine being : some of the Diadochi adopted the 
name Keraunos ; in Seleucia Seleuciis Nicator 
instituted a cult of the K€pavv6i (Appian, de Eebus 
Syr. 58), the existence of which is attested by 
numerous coins; and there is an Orphic hymn 
dedicated to this deity. Keraunos is often repre- 
sented as subordinate to Zeus, who in this capacity 
is called Keraunios, Kataibates, and Kappotas, 
just as Juppiter Fulgur is desi^ated Fulgurator 
and Fulminator (Usener, Kleine Schriftenj iv, 
Leipzig, 1913, p. 471). Tlie natural phenomenon 
here involved is, of course, one nf relatively rare 
occurrence, and but seldom arrests special atten- 
tion by leaving visible traces of its action, but the 
worship of lightning, in its essential features, can- 
not be separated from that of winds and meteoric 
stones. Quite a different case, again, is presented 
by the worship of the last sheai, or of the harvest- 
wreath (Gr. elp€(n(bvr}), and by other practices which 
have been explained by W. Mannhardt the har- 
vest^wreath, which was wound round with white 
and red woollen threads, and for the year remained 
hanging at the door as an amulet for the house, is 
unmistakably a fetish, Le. a sacred object fashioned 
and consecrated by human beings (K. M. Meyer, 
AEfr xi. [1908] 320); in the last sheaf, however, 
and things of similar formation, is concealed the 
com-spirit which, according to animistic ideas, 
renews the life of the corn, but, while it is only at 
harvest-time that the spirit becomes in a manner 
manifest to sight, it is in reality always present, 
and is therefore not a ‘momentary god^ in the 
proper sense. U sener likewise adduces the concep- 
tions of the and the genius of the individu^ 
It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding the ultimate origin of these conceptions ; 
they have undoubtedly been influenced in part by 
ideas of the soul, and, in the case of the Saljuay, by 
the notion of ‘possession^ (J. Tambornino, De 
antiquorum dcemonismo, Giessen, 1909), while the 
snake-form of the genius seems to point in quite a 
different direction ( W. F. Otto, in rauly-Wissowa, 
vii. 1155 ff.). In any case, the present writer can 
see no rational grounds for bringing datfAtav and 
genius under the category of ‘ momentary gods.’ 

While, however, the conception of ‘ momentary 
gods ’ is thus in part a rather indeterminate one, 
and in part of limited significance, the introduction 
of the term ‘special gods’ (Germ. Sondergotter) 
has proved to be of real advantage. This term, 
too, we owe to Usener, who framed it on the sug- 
gestion of E. Lehmann in connexion with Varro’s 
ai certi ; like the latter, the special gods are deities 
with a clearly defined sphere of action, and thus 
closely allied to the momentary gods. Usener has 
shown that in the development of religion— -so far, 
at least, as Greece was concerned— they are anterior 
to . the great deities, and this result might, no 
doubt, be very widely generalized. Unmistakable 
examples are found in Greek heroes like Euodos 
(G. Kaibe], Epigrammaia Graeca^ Berlin, 1873, no. 
825), Myiagros (Pans. viii. xxvi. 7), Teichophylax i 
(Hesych. s.v.), or Horophylax {JLS'^viii. [18871236), 
who never had more than a local significance and a 
narrow sphere of action. 0 fcher beings of this type 
were absorbed ^ the great Olympian (i.e. Homeric) 
deities ; thus Knurotrophos (also in plur., Epkem. 
Areh.^ 1899, p. 143) was originally an independent 

. 1 Amm. Marcell. 3adii. 6.13 : * hoc mode [i.e. folmine] contaota i 
]ocft neolntaeri nec coloari debere fulgurales pronuntiant libri.’ 
a AnWee WaU- und Feldlmltet Berlin, 1877. I 


deity who at length became a mere epithet of 
Ge, Artemis, Demeter, etc., and Zeus Erechtheus, 
Athene Hygieia, etc., are to be interpreted in the 
same way. We may oven venture tQ say that the 
displacement of thesg special deities by the Olym- 
pians was one of the most important processes in 
the development of Greek religion within historical 
times,^ Among the Romans such special deities 
are found more especially in the Indigitamenta 
{q.v.)y in which every particular operation— e.y., in 
agriculture— was assigned a distinct tutelary spirit 
— Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obar- 
ator, Occator, Sarritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. It is said, indeed, that 
even the lupanaria, culince, and carceres had each 
their special deity (Tertull. ad, Nat. ii. 15),* 
From this, however, we derive but scanty informa- 
tion as to the earlier state of things which had been 
disturbed by the incursion of the Greek religion ; 
even in Varro’s lists of these gods we already find 
many names of extraneous origin, and we are quite 
unable to say what degree of importance attached 
to the individual deities. 

Very valuable data are furnished by the accounts 
of the Lithuanian special gods, as critically dis- 
cussed by Usener [Gotternctmen, p. 79 ; cf. Deubner, 
ABW ix. [1906] 284 ; 0. Sebrfi^®^? * 

here we find Austheia, the goddess of bees, Babilos, 
the honey -god, Budihtai^ the goddess who aro^es 
from sleep, Kiauliukruk<3 and Kremata, the swine- 

f ods, Meletele, the goddess of the colour blue, 
taugupatis, who causes tlie fermentation of beer, 
and Wejopatis, the lord of the wind. Kindred 
figures are found among the Letts. 

As regards the existence of such special deities 
in other religions — ^with the exception, however, 
of the heathenism that was not wholly submerged 
by the Roman Catholic Church (see below) — our 
knowledge is at fault, partly from lack of materials 
and partly from lack of research. We may un- 
hesitatingly take for granted, however, that, e.g., 
the pantheons of the Vedas and the Avesta^ corre- 
spond with that of Homer in presenting vaiious 
types of deities, and that the place of the great 
gods who hold sway in these literary monuments 
was, among the people, i.e. in the living religion, 
taken by a multitude of less imposing beings, of 
whom, it is true, our knowledge is most imperfect. 
The Phoenician religion provides an instructive 
example; here it was not, strictly speaking, a 
single self-identical Baal to whom divine honours 
were paid ; on the contrary, each several tribe and 
city had its own special Baal, and worshipped him 
as a tribal or tutelary deity. The data wich lie 
most readily to hand are found in countries where 
residual elements of heathen views still co-exist 
with or underlie the Roman Catholic religion in 
the practice of saint- worship, and liave to some 
extent been countenanced by the Church (D. H. 
Kerler, Die Patronate der Meiligen, Ulm, 1905). 
Thus, e.g.y among the Zamaites of Prussia, St?. 
Agatha took care of the household fire and St. 
Nicholas was the guardian of boatmen, St. Apol- 
lonia cured toothache and St. Laurentius rheu- 
matic pains, St. Crispiu was the patron of shoe- 
makers and St. Goar of potters.^ In the Vosges 
St. Abdon is believed to drive away fleas, St. Cath- 
erine to secure husbands for maidens, St. Sabina to 

1 Ot, however, the criticism by L. E. Famell, ‘The Place of 
the “ Sonder-Gotter " in Greek Polytheism,* in A^nahropological 
E^ys presented to , Tylov, O^dord, 1907, pp. 81-100. 

2 The necessary corrections of Usener’s statements in this 
connexion will be found in G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Ahhand- 
lungen zur r&m. Rel.~ wnd Stadtgescih., Munich, 1904, p. 804, 
and W. F. Otto, Rhein. Mils. Ixlv. [1909] 449, 468. 

3 On Iranian ‘ special gods ’ cf. the remarks of J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 69-71, 105, 160. A 
notable instance is Veretbmghna, * Victory.* 

4 On the saints who exercised an official function Deubner, Ds 
Incvhatione, Leipzig, 1900, is well worth consulting. 
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allay the pangs of love, and so on. A number of 
these tutelary offices of saints are universally 
recognized by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
are entered iiJ the Biario Romano, in which we are 
told, for instance, that St. Bl^eius cures sore throat 
and St. Liberius pains due to calculus, and that St. 
Martha protects from epidemics. Almost every 
district has its own particular patron saint, and in 
many oases clings to him with marked tenacity. 

Literature.— This has been sufiSciently indicated in the 
article. W. KroLL. 

MONADISM.— See Leibniz. 


MONARCHIANISM. — Monarchianism is a| 
term generally used to designate the views of | 
those heretics who, to safeguard the Divine unity ! 
{monarchia), so refined away the distinction of the 
Divine Persons as to destroy the Trinity. Hip- 
polytus has left us a summary account of their 
origin. A certain Noetus, so he tells us, was the 
protagonist of these ideas ; they were upheld by 
his disciple, Epigonus, and further propagated by 
the latter*s disci^e, Cleomenes.^ From Epiphanius 
we gather that Noetus must have died shortly 
before a.d. 260.® But Hippolytus, who appears to 
have been martyred about a.d. 240, and who com- 
posed his Philosophumena between the years 230 
and 235, ** says in his Tractate against NoeUis, i., 
that he ‘died not very long since. And this 
seems more probable ; for Cieomenes, the disciple 
of Noetus’s disciple Epigonus, according to the 
PhilosopJmmenaf much trouble during the 

pontificates of Zephyrinus and Callistus, viz. 198- 

222.S 

Hippolytus endeavours to show that Noetus’s 
views were in reality only those of the philosopher 
Heraclitus the Obscure, who held that * the Father 
is an unbegotten creature who is creator.’’ 

Noetus and his disciples hold, says Hippolytus, these Hera- 
clitean tenets, for they say ‘ that one and the same God is the 
Creator and Father of all thir.crs; and that when it pleased 
Him, He appeared.’® -Viid a^- .in : ‘ Wiicn the Father had not 
been bora, He [yet] was justly styled Father; and when it 
pleased Hira to undergo generation, having been begotten, He 
Himself became His own Son, not another’s.’ ‘ In this manner,* 
adds Hippolytus, ‘ he thinks to establish the sovereignty [of 
God], alleging that Father and Son, [so] called, are one and the 
some [substance], not one individual produced from a different 
one, but Himself from Himself ; and that He is styled by name 
Father and Son, according to vicissitude of times.’ s 
Hippolytus, as we have seen, says that Noetus set 
forth Ins views as a means of upholding the Divine 
sovereignty, but, as a fact, the term monarchia 
{fXQvapxla) was ambiguous and could be used as the 
watchword of both parties. Thus Eusebius tells 
us^® that St. Irenaeus wrote a w-ork, de Monarchia, 
against those who held that God was the author of 
evil. Similarly Justin Martyr has left a treatise, 
de Monarchia, to prove tnat God is the sole 

f ovemor against paganism ; ’’ see also Athenagoras, 
,egatio viii.’® But, as was only natural, the Apolo- 
gists previous to the Council of Nicsea were faced 
with the grave difficulty that, while combating 
polytheism, they had to maintain the divinity of 
Christ without impairing the Divine unity. And 


1 Phil, ix. 2. ® ffcer, Ivii. 1 (PG xli. 994 f.). 

8 See A. 0. MoGiffert’s ‘Eusebius* {Nieene and Pogt-Nieen$ 
Pflt7iers,i.[18903),noteonHPvi. xxii. l. ^ 

4 ffippoly tuB, Pragrnmts (from A. Gallandus), m Anf 
Fathers^ ix. [1883] pt. ii., p. 61. 

5 IX. ii. , vL f . 

6 Zephwinus was pope, a.d. 198-217 ; Callistus reigned only 
five y&,r8, 217-222; of. SB v. xxviii. 8 and vi. xxi. 1, with 
McGiflerf 8 notes. 

7 PhU. ix. 4. ® Ib, XX. 6. ® Tb, 

10 SB V. XX. 1. 

u Hepl 0«ov BiovapxioLi, tr. in Ante^Bieene Fathers, ii. [1892] 
829 ff. (PG Ti 811), but probably not the work referred to by 
Eusebius, SB TV. xviii. 4 ; and note Origen, Com. in Bp. ad 
TUbam (PG xiv, 1804) : ‘ philarchiae morbo languentes dogmata 
statnerint.* 

IS Athenagoras, HpwjSeMi <PG vi, 903 ; Ante^Fieme Fathers, 
U.S76fl.). 


it mxist be acknowledged that, in insisting upon 
the divinity of Christ, they often, through Tack of 
precision in their choice of terms, laid themselves 
open to the charge of ditheism. Thus Hippolytus 
says that Callistus reproached the opponents of 
Noetianism with being ditheists ; ^ and Fope Diony- 
sius felt himself compelled to point out that in 
opposing Sabellius many ‘ divide and cut to pieces 
and destroy that most sacred doctrine of the Church 
of God, the Divine monarchy, making it as it were 
three powers and partitive subsistences and god- 
heads three.’® An example of this unintentional 
vagueness may be found in Justin, Dial, cxxix., 
and, what is even more remarkable, in those who 
most strenuously resisted the Noetians and their 
successors, the Sabellians. Thus Novatian, while 
insisting on the divinity of Christ and urging the 
precision with which Christ Himself says ‘ I and 
the Father are one ’ {^v, * one,’ that is, in the neuter, 
and consequently not in person, but in substance 
or nature), yet offers no explanation of how this 
can be. The retort was obvious : Then you hold 
that there are hoo Gods!® Even Tertullian, in 
spite of his lawyer-like precision of terms and his 
undoubted orthodoxy on this point— even in his 
Montanist days — has some most misleading expres- 
sions which the post-Nicene writers would have 
avoided at all costs.'* Yet these things are inevit- 
able, and it is by such discussions, with occasional 
lapses from exactitude on either side, that the 
Church can come to a full knowledge of the deposit 
of truth.® 

A remarkable exception to this prevailing vague- 
ness is furnished by Athenagoras, who, in his 
LegaHo, says : 

‘The Son of God is the Logos of the Father, in idea and In 
operation ; for after the pattern of Him and by Him were all 
things made, the Father and the Son being one. And, the Son 
behig in tibe Father and the Father in the Son, in oneness and 
power of spirit, the understanding and reason (vovs xat Ativos) 
of the Father is the Son of God. But if, in your surpassing 
intelligence, it occurs to you to inquire what is meant by the 
Son, I will state briefly that He is the first product of the 
I Father, not as having been brought into existence (for from 
the beginning, God, who is the eternal mind [mvs], had the 
Logos in Himself, being from eternity instinct with Logos 
[AoYt/fo?]) ; but inasmuch as He came forth to be the idea and 
energizing power of all material things.’ 6 

Nor is it surprising that these so-called Mon- 
arcbians should have had a strong following. God 
is One. For this monotheism the prophets had 
fought and prevailed. But, if God is One, then, 
though there may be diversity of actions ad extra, 


1 Phil. ix. 7. Much capital has been made out of Hippolytus’s 
violent attacks on the orthodoxy, and, indeed, on the personal 
character, of Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus. But Hippolytus 
himself says {PhU. ix. 7) that CaUistus excommunicated Sabellius, 
though he maintains that Callistus did so out of fear of himself, 
Hippolytus. Perhaps the best commentary on Hippolytus’s 
diatnbes is furni^ed by the absolute silence of all other v^iiters 
of the period. 

8 Quoted by Athanasius, EpistU in Defence of the Fieene 
Definition, 28 (PG xxv. 462); J. H. Newman, Athanasius, 
0.vford Library of the Fathers, 1842-44, i. 45; also Ante- 
Ficene Fathers, xviii. [1305], ‘Tertullian,* iiL 386-387, a frag- 
ment of an epistle or treatise of Dionysius, bidiop of Home, 
against the Sabe^ns ; cf. also Dionysius of Alexandria, ado. 
Sabellium, given in Eusebius, Prcep. Evang. viii. 19 (PG x. 
1270) ; Mansi, Concilia, i. col. 1011. 

3 Novation, de Trin. xi.-xviii., xxvii. 

4 Thus in ado. Prax. iii. (PL iL 168) he speaks of the angels 
as being ‘members of the Father’s own substance,’ and Inlv. 
(tb. 169) of the moiiarckia os ‘ committed ' by the Father to the 
Son. 

8 (If. St. Augustine’s remark apropos of the re-haptism con- 
troversy : ‘ (^uomodo enim potuit ista res tantis altercationum 
nebufis invoTuta ad plenarii concilii luculentam illustrationem 
confirmationemque per duel, nisi primo diutius per orbds terrarum 
regiones multis hinc at^e bine disputatiombus et eoHationibus 
epuwporum pertraotata consts^t? Hoc antem facit sanitas 
pads, ut, cum diuMus aliqua obsqariora quseruntnr et, propter 
mveniendi diflBcultotein, diversas paxiunt in fraterna dtsoepta- 
tione sententias, dcFnecad verumEqtddum perveniatur, \inculum 
permaneat nnital^ ne in parte prscisa remaneat insanabile 
vulnus erroris* (deSaptismo c. Danatistas, n. iv. (6) [PL xliil. 
129] ; the whole passage is worth reading in this connexion]!. 

8 Athenagoras tlpwfteict, x. (PG vU. 907 ; AnU^Ficene 
FaSim, ii. 886) ; cf. xxiv. (PG vii. 946). 
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there can be no such diversity of action ad inira 
as shall imply distinction of Persons. But Christ 
is God, and tJhrist .suffered upon the Cross. There- 
fore tlie Father suffered ! ^ The conclusion seemed 
compelling ; but the Noctians and Sabellians slirank 
from it and endeavoured to explain that this snfier- 
ing of the Father was in some sense not really His.® 
Theirs was a strong position. They seemed to be 
the advocates of orthodoxy against the orthodox 
themselves. It was in vain that the latter rejoined : 
Then, according to your argument, it is the Father 
who sits at His own right hand I For, while the 
NT as a whole clearly taught the divinity of the 
Son and the distinction of Persons, yet there were 
certain texts which, while maintainiim the former, 
seemed expressly to deny the latter. Thus Praxeas 
insisted on ‘ I and the Father are one ’ ( Jn 10 ®®) ; 
this it was easy to explain in a monotheistic sense, 
as Tertullian does.® But it was not so easy to 
explain ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ; and I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me’ (Jn 14®**)* Tertullian treats this passage at 
considerable length,^ but it can hardly be said that 
his answer precludes the retort: Then there are 
two Gods ! 

It is only when we tnrn to such an analysis of 
these passages as is furnished by Athanasius {e.g., 
on Jn 14^°, in Orat iii. 23) and Augustine [Tract. 
xix. 13, xxi, 4, xxii, 14) that we realize the dis- 
tinction between ante- and post-Nicene clearness 
of expression when handling the questions venti- 
lated by the Noetians and their successors. St. 
Plicebaclius (f c. A.D. 393) puts the dilemma 
clearly : 

‘ If we speak of one God in the singular, excluding the word 

Second Person,” we thereby approve that mad heresy which 
says that the Father Himself suffered. If, on the other hand, 
we admit of number combined with division, then we join hands 
with the Arians who hold that God was made from God, and 
who say that He fashioned a new substance out of nothing. 
We must, then, hold to the rule which confesses that the Father 
is in the Son and the Son in the Father, to the rule which while 
preserving the oneness of substance acknowledges an economy 
(dispositionem) in the Divinity.’ ® 

Both sides, then, claimed to be the sole upholders 
of a true conception of the Divine monarchy : 

‘ Marcellus and Photinus,* says Athanasius, ‘negative Christ’s 
exisLonce before ages, and His Godhead and unending King- 
dom, upon pretence of supporting the divine monarchy. 
Tertullian states the case in his usual pithy 
manner : I 


‘We, toy they, maintain the monarchy. . . . Yes, hut while 
the Latins take pains to pronounce monarchitty the Greeks 
refuse to understond cuconomia . , . for, extolling the mon- 
archia at the expense of the mono^niay they contend for the 
. identity of Father, Son, and Spirit.’ 7 

And then he puts his finger on the real difficulty 
which the Noetians had to face : 


‘Praxeas put to flight the Paraclete, and he crucified the 
Father! ’8 


Hence the opprobrious nickname for the so-called 
Monarchians — Patripassians,®z.e. ‘those who made 

1 Tert. adv. Prax. xxix. {PL ii. 194). 

2 Philos, ix. 6 ; cf . x. 23. 

8 Adv. Prax. xxii. [PL ii. 183). 

4I&. xxiy.; cf. Novat. de Trin. xxviii. [PL iii, 940-942). 

6 Liter 0 . Arianos, xxii. [PL xx. 29 f.); cf. also Zacchceus, 
OonsultaUmeSy ii. 16 (id. 1186). 

fi Athanasius, De SynodiSy 26 (vi.) [PG xxvi 731) ; ITewman, 
AthanmiuSy i. 114. 

5i* 158), and ix. [ib. 164). Tertullian’s 
use of the term aecemomia is unusual. In the NT it generally 
refers to the ministry of the Word of God (e.g., l Co 9i7) : also 
to the divine counsel as fulfilled in the Incarnation (Eph IW). 
And thus it is used by the Greek Fathers of the mystery of the 
IncamationCcf. J. 0. Suicer, 'Phes. acdes.y Amsterdam, 1728, s.®.). 
But here Tertullian uses it of the relationship of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, a usage of which Suicer takes no notice, 

8 jb.^PL ii. 166). Of Praxeas himself very little is known, 
Hippolytus apparently knows nothing of him, though, if we are 
to from his silence, we could equally well argue from 
TertuHian's silence regarding Noetus, Oleomenes, and Sabellius. 
For some of the views which have been lield regardinsr his 
identily see DOB, s.v. ‘ Praxeas.’ 

2 Of. Augustine, Pract. xxxvi. 8, in Joan. ; cf. xxxvii. 6, 
1672, 1819, 1S20); and Origen 
C(m.%nSp.adPitum[PGx{v.im). 


the Father suffer’ in the person of the Son. 
Methodius (t c. 312), commenting on llev 12*“®, 
likens those who have gone astray with regard to 
one of the Three Persons in the Trinffcy to the third 
part of the stars that fell : 

‘As when thejr say, like Sabellius, that the Almighty Person 
of the Father Himself suffered.’ i 

It is of interest to note how these heresies shaded 
off into one another. Thus Sabellius apparently 
denied that he was a Patripassian ; but, in order to 
do so, he seems to have held that our Lord came 
into being only on His human birth.® The Arians, 
on the contrary, said ‘ before the ages,’ thus agree- 
ing, so it would seem, with the Patripassiaiis. 
Again we note that, whereas Sabellius claimed to 
rank as a Monarchian, yet the Arian bishops, writ- 
ing to Alexander, say : 

* We do not do as did Sabellius who, dividing the OnCy speaks 
of a Son-Father. ’S 

Thus their ground of complaint against Sabellius 
was precisely that on whioli he plumed himself on 
not doing, viz. separating the Divine monarchia. 
Similarly Athanasius says : 

‘ Sabellius supposed the Son to have no real subsistence, and 
the Holy Spirit to be non-existent ; he charged his opponents 
Mth dividing the Godhead.’** And once more: ‘Sabellius, 
dreading the division invented by Arius, fell into the error 
which destroys the Personal distinotaons.’ 5 
It must, however, be remembered that no one 
can at this date say what precisely were Sabellius’s 
opinions, partly because of the inevitable fluctua- 
tions through which he passed, partly, and chiefly, 
because history is apt to confuse him with his 
disciples, as in the passage last quoted from 
Athanasius.® 

How grievous were the ravages worked by these 
Monarchian views can be seen by the frequent 
condemnations of them in the shape of Sabellian- 
ism. Thus Pope Damasus condemned them in the 
Council held at Rome in 380 (or [?] 382) r 

*We anathematize those also who follow the error of Sabellius 
in sajdng that the Father is the same as the Son.’ 7 
Similarly, in the ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) the first canon is directed against 
various shades of Arianism, and finally against the 
Sabellians, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apol- 
linarists.® By the time of the provincial Council 
of Braga (561) we see how these Monarchian 
principles have verged into Priseillianism and are 
tainted with Manichseism.® The same compre- 
hensive condemnation was repeated in the Lateran 
Council of 649 (can. xviii.).^® Last^, Eugenius iv. 

! found it necessary to remind the Jacobites, in his 
j decree dated 4th Feb. 1441, that the Chui'ch ‘ con- 
demns Sabellius for confusing the Persons and for 
thus altogether doing away with the real distinc- 
tion between them.’“ 

The subsequent ramifications of the Monarchian 
tenets do not concern us here. Suffice it to say 
that they spread very widely, though in forms 
which varied considerably from those originally 
set forth. Thus Eusebius mentions that Beryllus, 
bishop of Bostra, ‘ deserted the ecclesiastical stand- 
ard,’ i.e. the Rule of Faith, and asserted that 
Christ did not pre-exist in a distinct form of His 
own, neither did He possess a divinity of His own, 
but only that of the Father dwelling in Him.i® 
This is clearly a derived form of Monarchianism. 
The most prominent, perhaps, among the later 
1 Phe Banquet of the Pen VirginSy discourse ix. ch. 10 
[Ar^-Nicene Fathers, xiv. (1906] 77). 

3 Athanasius, Orat. Iv. 3 [PG xxvi. 471) ; cf. Newman, i. 114, 
ii. 529, n. 

8 Newman, L 97, 

* Athanasius, adv. ApoU. 1. 21 [PG xxvi. 1180) ; W. Bright, 
Historical WrUings of Athanaaitis, Oxford, 1881, p. 114. 

5 Ib. ii, 8 [PG xxvi. 11^0) ; Bright, p. 120. 

6 Orat. iv. 8 [PG xxvi. 471) ; Newman, ii. 629. 

7 Mansi, iii. 481, 486. S ib. iii, 667. 

3 Ib, ix. 774, canons 1-14. lo Ib. x. 1161. 

31 Ib. xx:ri. 173.6. 

12 HE VI. xxxiii. 1, with McGiffert’s notes. 
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Monarchians were the Prisciljianists. They are 
of interest by reason of the strange influence which 
they* had on the Latin text of the Gospels^ — e.g., 
indirectly on 1 Jn 5^. To tlie^i are due the Mon- 
archian JPrologues which have attracted so much 
attention in later years. ^ 

It is usual to embrace under the heading Mon- 
archianism the so-called Adoptianist heresies. 
But, while it is true that the Aaoptianists may be 
regarded as the legitimate outcome of the Mon- 
archians, yet they approach the question from an 
entirely different standpoint. For Adoptianism is 
a Christologioal heresy, whereas Monarcnianism, at 
least in its original form as Patripassianism, con- 
cerns the Father rather than the Son. To embrace 
the two heresies under one heading is to obscure 
the issue. See art. Adoptianism. 

LErBRATURE.—- In addition to the works referred to through, 
out the article, see A. Harnack, History of Dogmay Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii., iii., s.v. ‘Modalism’; J. A. W. Neander, 
History of the Planting and Training of the Church by the 
A-postl^y ed. Bohn, do. 1851, ii. ; Harnadk, art. ‘ Monarchian- 
ismus,* in PRE ^ ; j. H. Newman, The Arian^ of the Fourth 
Cmtwry^ (written previous to the discovery of Hippolytus’s 
PhUosophumenc^y London, 1871; J. Chapman, art. ‘Mon- 
archians,* in CE ; DCBy s.w. ; L. J. Tixeront, Histoire des 
dogme^y i. Paris, 1905, ch, viiL HUGH POPB. 


MONASTICISM.—I. Etymology; defini- 
tion, — The word ‘ monasticism ’ is derived from 
the Gr. word akJeos, ‘ alone,’ ‘ solitary,’ from which 
a whole family of words has been formed: /aoviJ 
and /ji.ova(TrgpLov, 'monastery’; /wvaxds, 'monk’ or 
'solitary’; fnovd^eip, ‘to lead the soHtaiy life’; 
fiopd^opreSf 'solitaries’; fiovdarpia, ‘nun’; fMvaSiKos, 
HovaxLKbs, popoariKbs, fiop^prji, ‘monastic’ ; popd^ovaay 
popaxovaa, povax'hi 'nun’; rh 'monas- 

ticism’; povaanKibi, 'monastically ’ ; pLopaxt<rp.69, 
'monachism,’® 

In Latin this word has given monaehtts and its 
derivatives, monachoby monachatnsy rmnacharey 
monachizarey irw7iachism%m>y monachatioj monas- 
teriumy and a few other words.^ 


‘ Interpretare vocabulum monachi, hoo est nomen tuum: 
quid facjs in turha qui solus es?’ (Jerome, Ep. xiv. {PL xxii. 
860]). ‘Sin autem cupis esse quod diceris, monachus, id esc 
solus, quid facis in urbibus, quae uiique non sunt solorum 
habitacula sed multorum?* (Np. lix. CJF*Ir xxii. 683]). 

All these words, derived as they are from the 
same root, indicate the idea of solitude, of isolation. 
This solitude must not, however, be interpreted as 
implying absolute isolation— such as that of the 
hermit 5i the desert. As we shall see, the term 
‘ monk ’ has come to be applied to men living the 
same life in common — a life in which they are 
indeed separated from the world, but not from one 
another. 

In common usage the word ‘monastici^’ is 
. often incorrectly extended to embrace idea of 
the religious state in general, comprising even 
those refigious orders which cannot be regarded as 
belonging to tl^ category — such, e,g,y as the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the Jesuits and other 
clerks regular. Strictly speakmg, the term should 
be reserved for the form of religious life led by 
those who, having separated themselves entirely 
from the world, uve m solitude— as, in fact, the 
etymology of the words ‘ monk,’ ' monastery,’ etc., 
clearly indicates. We shall see below (§ III.) in 
what the special characteristic of the monk jpro- 
perly so called consist, the special conditions oi the 
monastic life, and its various types. The monks, 

1 Thus note canon xvii. of the Council of Braga (a.d. 661) : 

* If any one reads the Scriptures which IWscillian corrupted m 
accoroanoe with his own erroneous views . . . let him be 
anathema * (Mansi, ix. 774). „ , ^ rr , * 

2 John Chapman, Notes m the Early History the Vvlgaite 

Oxford, 1908, chs. xii.-xv. 

8J. 0. Suicer, Tkesawrus ecdesiastumy Amsterdam; 1728, 
8,w.; E. A, Sophocles, Lessicon of the iioTium and Byz'""- 
tine PeriodSy Boston, 1870, 8.vv. 

4 0. du F. du Cange, Gios8(Wimi,ed, h. Favre, 10 voto., Niort, 
‘ 1886-87, aw. 


in fact, form a class apart among what are known 
as the 'religious orders’; they must he distin- 
guished from those that are commonly termed the 
‘mendicant orders’ or ‘friars’— e.p., Dominicans, 
Franciscans, or Carmelites— from the clerks regular, 
such as the Jesuits, and from other forms of the 
religious life and religious conjugations— the 
Kedemptorists, Oratorians, Sulpicians, etc. (see art. 
Keligious Orders). 

At the present day monks are represented in the 
Catholic Church by the Basilians and other monks 
of the East; by the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Camaldolese, Olivetans, Carthusians, and other 
religious families of less importance. They must 
he distinguished from the ascetics who existed in 
the early ages of the Church, and who were simply 
Christians living a more austere life in the world. 
Nevertheless, after the monastic life properly so 
called had been instituted, many of these ascetics 
of both sexes entered the monasteries ; hence we 
find the name ‘ ascetic ’ applied sometimes to the 
monks also (see, e.g.y the Peregrinatio Eiherice; 
cf. art. Asceticism, vol. ii. p. 63 f.). The canons 
regular and the military orders should also he dis- 
tinguished from the monks, although there were 
many points of contact between them. We are 
not, nowever, concerned with them here. 

IL MONASTICISM outside of CHRISTIANITy. 
— Monasticism cannot be regarded as an institution 
belonging exclusively to Christianity, although it is 
chiefly in that religion that its full devel<mment is 
to be sought. Examples occur in the non-Christian 
religions as well, ana we shall see in what relation 
these stand to Christian monasticism. 

1. Worship of Sarapis.— In recent years it has 
become the fashion to see in the Adroxot— pagan 
recluses who lived in the temples of Sarapis and 
their dependencies— the authentic ancestors of the 
Christian monks. W eingarten, to whom this theory 
owes its origin, has even maintained that St. 
Pachomius, the founder of Christian cenobitism, 
not only drew a large part of his Buie from the 
usages of these /edroxot, but had been himself a 
Kdroxos of Sarapis,. before his conversion to Christ- 
ianity, at the Sarapeum of Chenoboscium. This 
theory, however, rests on a series of unverified 
hypotheses. Pachomius was never a Kdroxos, All 
that can he gathered from the most ancient life of 
this saint is that he withdrew to an abandoned 
temple of Sarapis, and that, while there, he had a 
vision of God— not, however, of the pagan divinity, 
but of tbe God of the Christians, Moreover, the 
andogies that have been drawn between these 
hierodouloi and the cenobites of Christianity are 
only apparent.^ 

2. Neo-Platonism.— The Alexandrian school of 
philosophy in the 2nd and 3rd centuries taught a 
kind or mysticism, more philosophical than re- 
ligious, in which moral ideas and ascetic practices 
.ocenpied an important place. The attempt has 

been made to find in this mystic philosophy the 
source of Christian asceticism. The latter, how- 
ever, was in existence before this date, and under 
a very Afferent form. Moreover, it seems difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the Alexandrian philo- 


1 With regard to this question of Kdroxot and cenobites cf. H. 
Weingarten, ‘ Der Urs^ng des Monchtums im nachkonstanti- 
nischen Zeitalter,’ in i&G i. [1877] Iff. ; E. Preuschen, Ndnchirm 
und Sarapiskidt : eine riHgionsgesckiehtlieke Abkandiwtgy 
Giessen, 1903 : B. Eevillout, ‘Le Reolus du S4rapSnjn, sa biblio- 
- ■ ’ • ” ^ lues,* in EEg i. 0880] ICO. algo 


8UT une mission en ItaliOy Paris, ^78, p. ^ ; P. Ladeuze, 
Etvde wjr le ednolitisme paiJchznnUny Ziouvazn, 1898, p, 87 ; J. 
Mayer, Die christliehe Ascesoy Freiburg, 1894, p. 87; Brunet de 
PrMle [O. M. Wladimir], ‘ Memoirs sur le S4iap4uin,’ in Mimoires 
prismlUe par divers sawmtBy i, ii [1862] 676 ; A. Bouchfi-Lwlercq, 


Lea Bedus du S4rap4uin de Memphis/ In Milanges Ferret: 
Remeilde mimavres eancemantVatehiologie classiqucy la htt&ra- 
ture et Vhigtoire ancimteBy Paris, 1903, p, 21 f.; A. Rusch, De 
Smmide et Iside in Grmia evUiSy Berlin, 1907 ; Leclercq, art. 
* OtoWtisnie/ DACL iL^ 8058-8056. 
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BOphy, far from influencing Christianity, was itself 
deeply imbued with Christian ideas (of. Asceti- 
cism, vol. ii, p. 65*").^ 

3 , Druidical communities.— It will be enough to 
mention the theory of Alexandre Bertrand, who 
saw in the druids the ancestors of the Christian 
cenobites. This theory, which regards the monks 
not only as the imitators, but as even the legiti- 
mate descendants of the communities and brother- ' 
hoods of the old Celtic religion, has no solid 
foundation, and has been unanimously rejected by 
specialists ; hence we need not discuss it in detail.*^ 

4 . Orphic communities.— Orphism, which had so 
much in common with Pythagoreanism, had, like 
it, a certain resemblance to Platonism and Neo- 
platonism; it counselled practices of asceticism, 
some of which resemble those of Christianity, It 
imposed on the ‘ pure ’ and the * holy ’ a rigorous 
system of penances and privations, among wMch 
were^ the practice of vegetarianism and niimerous 
purifications. Although our information regarding 
these thiasoi^ or Orphic societies, is not very ex- 
tensive, we know that they were not only spread 
throughout Greece, but were also found in Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and the whole of the Western world. 
Lactantius alludes to these confratemitiea (cfe Dm 
Imtii, i. 22 [PD vi. 2421]). There were rites of 
initiation, mysteries, prayers, hymns, and unbloody 
sacrifices, which were celebrate during the night. 
But the doctrines and mysteries of Orphism have a 
veiy special character of their own and very little 
in common with those of the Christian religion.^ 

S* Buddhist asceticism. — Both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism possess institutions that have certain 
characteristics analogous to those of Christian 
monasticism. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
mention is made of hermits forming colonies and 
dedicating their lives to the study of the Vedas 
and to the contemplation of Brahman. They are 
vegetarians, and practise mortification in all its 
forms. While in Brahmanism the monastic life 
has preserved its eremitic character, in Buddhism 
we find it, on^ the contrary, in the cenohitic form. 
The monks live together in monasteries, in the 
practice of poverty— as mendicants, in fact — and 
celibacy. Such monasteries are still to be found in 
Jaipan, Korea, China, India, and Ceylon. 

The lamaseries of Tibet are the most curious 
examples of this form of monasticism. The mon- 
astic capital of Tibet (j.u) is Lhasa, and of the 
30,000 inhabitants of this city 10,000 are monks, 
who are divided among 2500 monasteries. In the 
provinces of China^there are also monasteries of this 
^ kind, some of which contain from 300 to 400 bonzes. 
They have the head shaven, and spend their time 
reciting prayers and performing ceremonies before 
the statue of Buddha. Many of them condemn 
themselves to a life of absolute silence, others to 
complete immobility. 

^ Tne/ctQij'S' of India offer another variety of the 
life of mortification and renunciation. A. Hilgen- 
feld and other writers have tried to establish the 
influence of these institutions on Christian monasti- 
cism. But it is easy to show, with the advance of 
scholarship, that it is the contrary that is true, and 

1 T. Keim derives Christian asceticism from this source (Aus 

Ur^ristentkum, Zurich, 1878, p. 204 f.). Against this 
theory of. D. Volter, Der Ursprung des Moimtums, Freiburg, 
1900, p. 39, and G. Grutzmacher, ‘Monchtum,* in PRB^ xiii, 
217. 

s A. Bertrand, Nos Origiiies, iv. La Religion des Gauhis: Les 
pruides et le druidisme, Paris, 1897, pp. 417-424, appendix J. 

CTandes Abbayes chr6tiennes d’lrlande, d’E^se, et du 
Pays de Galles, heriti^res des communaut6s druidiques de ces 
.contrees’ ; of. G. Boissier, in Journal des Sa-nants, 1898, pp. 

; G. Dottin, ‘ La Eeligion des Qaulois,’ in RER xxxrai. 
£1898] 151 f . 

^hUosophie derGriecken, Tubingen, 1844- 
'religions de la Gr^ce antique, 
griech. Quite ttuci Myih&n, 

Leip:dg, 1887 4 E* W. E Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895. 


that certain practices of Buddhist monasticism owe 
their inspiration to Christian influence.^ 

6 . Monasticism among Jews «and Muham- 
madans.— (a) Esse%cs,--'n\e Essenes {q.v,) may 
be regarded as one of the most striking examjdes 
of the monastic life outside of Christianity. 
Whether they he looked on as a sect, as a tribe, 
or as a religious community, the Essenes (150 
B.C.) offer all the principal characteristics of the 
cenohitic life — community of goods, practice of 
poverty and mortification, prayer, and work, meals 
and religious exercises in common, silence, celibacy, 
etc. Although there is no direct relationsliip 
between them, it is nevertheless true that both 
Essenian and Christian asceticism derived much 
of their practice from the same source, viz. the 
Jewish religion. 

( 6 ) Therapeiitce. — The Therapeutse (j'.'W.), whose 
very existence has been disputed, are described by 
Philo (d& Vita Contemplativa) as cenobites, leading 
a life almost identical with that of the Christian 
cenobites. This description hears so striking a 
resemblance to the life led by Christian monks that 
more than one writer has been led to deny its 
authenticity as a work of Philo and to uphold the 
opinion that it is a Christian compilation under- 
taken with the view of providing a venerable 
ancestry for the Christian cenobites. Eenunoia- 
tion of the world, prayer, life in common in real 
monasteries, vigils, chants carried out by alternate 
choirs, the practice of fasting and other mortifica- 
tion — such are the chief characteristics of the 
life of the Therapeutse. Nevertheless, they do not 
seem to have exercised any dii’ect influence on 
Christian monasticism.^ 

^ (c) Nazirites.--T!lie Nazirites (j.v.) were men who 
lived an austere life, abstained from wine and all 
fermented liquors, never cut their hair, avoided 
scrupulously all le^al impurities, and took a vow 
to consecrate their lives to God. They had 
certain practices in common with the monks, 
although their ideal was not the same. Begarcl- 
ing such resemblances we may point out that, as 
in the case of the Essenes, since Christianity itself 
had its ancestor in Judaism, it is not astonishing 
that there should be certain resemblances between 
their respective institutions on many points.® 

{d) Bechabites, -r~^ome (of. T. K. Cheyne, EBi 
iv. [1903] 4019) regard the Bechabites as forming 
*a sort of religious order, analogous to the 
Nazarites,’ and St. Jerome himself saw in them 
th^reqursors of the monks [Ep, Iviii., ‘ ad Paulin.,’ 
5[i^D xxii. 583]). But such analogies should not 
be pressed too far. The Bechabites were distin- 
guished by certain special observances, such as 
abstinence from wine, the prohibition against 
building houses, and the obligation to live in tents, 
but it is difficult to see in them any th^ more than 
a tribe of Bedawi such as still exist in these days 
and observe the customs of their ancestors with 
such zeal.* 

I (e) Muliammadanism has given 

birth to several ‘ religious orders,’ the chief of 
I which are the Qadiri, the Maulavi, the Baqtasln, 
the Rufa'i, etc. The monks are called Dervi^es 
{‘poor’) ; they live together, 20, 30, or40.atatime, 

1 Of. Griifczmacher, in PRJS^ xiii. 217 ; Heimbuclier, Die 
Orden und Kongregationen der katholiseken Kireha, L Sit; 
J,“J. Bochinger, La Vie coutemplaiim aseStique et monastique 
cmz les Indiens et ckez les peuples bouddhistes, 18SL 

2 On the Therapeutsa and the question of the authenticity of 
the famous treatise of Philo, cf. Lecleroq, in DACL ii.2 3U63. 
Since the works of H, Massebieau and P. C. Conybeare on the 
subject, the authenticity of the treatise would seem to he 
solidly established. 

8 Of. G. Less, De Nazireatu, Gottingen, 1789; J. B. Wirth- 
miiller, Die Nazoraer, Ratisbon, 1SG4 ; 13, Duhm, Die Gottge- 
weihten in der alttestamentl. Religion, Tubingen, 1906, 

4Cf. A. Calmefe, ‘ Dissertations ‘sur des R^habifces,' in Coin- 
mentaire MtUral {Jirimie), Paris, 1724-26, pp. xliii-liii ; RDB 
iv. 203. ' 
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in a monastery under a head (shaikh). The Der- 
vishes wear a long robe of coarse stuff. Reception 
into their order is preceded by a time of probation, 
which lasts sometimes 1001 As regards their 

religious practices, these Suihammadan monks 
have prayers, sacred dances, and sometimes pen- 
ances, such as the privation of sleep, immobility 
(ensured by fetters on the feet), fasting, and soli- 
tude (see art. Dervish). Many of them are also 
mendicants. Some of the orders claim to go back 
to the time of the Prophet himself, although he had 
said ‘ In Islam there are no monks,’ and although 
no mention of the monastic life is to be found in 
the Qur’an. Even during the lifetime of Muham- 
mad, however, the Sufis gave themselves up to 
certain practices of monasticism and lived together 
in community (see art. StlFilSM). Abu Ba& and 
*Ali, contemporaries of the Prophet, formed, with 
his approval, communities of the same kind. 0 ther 
orders were founded on the same model in Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. There were no fewer 
than 27 monasteries in the island of Crete alone. 
One of the most celebrated of Muhammadan 
monasteries, that of Konia in Asia Minor, possessed 
500 cells. ^ 

III. Christian monasticism,— Christian 
monasticism derived from one or other of these 
sources, or is it an original institution ? This is a 
question that has often been discussed. On account 
of certain undeniable resemblances between Christ- 
ian monasticism and the various forms just 
described, some w'riters have not hesitated to 
regard the one as the child of the other. But in 
this case, as in that of the history of all institutions, 
however striking such resemblances may appear 
at first sight, they are not sufficient of themselves 
to establish a relationship. This is a principle 
now accepted by all serious students of history. 
To prove relationship between the institutions of 
Christianity and those of other religions, it is 
necessary to produce facts clearly demonstrating 
that one institution has been derived from the other. 
This, however, still remains to be done. We shall 
therefore regard Christian monasticism as a plant 
that has grown up on Christian soil, nourished 
exclusively on the principles of Christianity. This 
seems, for the moment at least, to be the only 
theory that can safely be maintained.^ 

i. Principal characteristics. — Christian 
monasticism possesses certain characteristics all of 
which are not equally essential, but which, never- 
theless, when taken together, are necessary to 
constitute a monk. 

. I. Poverty, chastity, humility, and obedience.— 
The first monks, after the example of the Christian 
ascetics, practised poverty, chastity, and humility 
— virtues which, along with obedience, soon came 
to be regarded as essential to the monastic life. 
In order to car^ out the evangelical counsels and 
to imitate the life led by Christ Himself and, after 
Him , by the apostles and first disciples, it was 
necessary to give oneself up to these virtues ; 

‘ Beati pauperes spiritu* (Mt 6^ ; ‘si vis perfeotus esse, vade, 
vende quae habes, et da pauperibus ’ (Mt Iflsi) ; * non potestis 
Deo servire et Mammonae , , , ne soUiciti sitis animae vestrae 
quid manducetis, neque corpori vestro quid induamini,’ etc. 
(Mt 634r.). ‘Sunt eunuohi qui seipsos castraverunt propter 
regnum coeloruin. Qui potest capere, capiat ’ (Mt 1912). OJ. St. 
Paul (1 Co 22-33). • Si quis vult post me venire, abneget semet- 
ipsum, et tollat crucem suam, et sequatur me * (Mt 162^ ; of. 1038). 

The first monks, like the ascetics before them, 
took these words of the gospel literally and aban- 

iHeimbucher, i. 61 f. ; art. ‘Dervich,* in Kath, Lesticmt iii. 

2 ,lt'should be remarked that this is the conclusion now reached 
. by writers oi very different opinions, sucli as Beriifere, I/Ordre 
monastique, Leclercq, loc, eit., Griitzmacher, loo. cit., and 
Workman, Tho JSvolution qf the Monastic Jdcalj p. 80 f. An 
exception must be made, as we have already pointed out, for 
certain Jewish institutions, since between Jews andOhristians 
many principles and religious ideas are held in common. 


doned all that they had in order to live in poverty 
and by the labour of their hands. They practised 
chastity under the form of complete celibacy and 
perfect continence. The practice of obedience 
consisted in following in the footsteps of Jesus ‘ 
Christ, recognizing mm as their Master, and in 
submission to those who represent Him here below. 
In the case of the cenobites this obedience was the 
result of their very life itself. The moment that 
many monks united to live together, they were 
obliged to adopt a rule of life which would be the 
same for all, and to submit to the authority of a 
head. This, again, was but to obey Christ, by 
showing obedience to the Rule or to him who was 
its ^ardian. Schenoudi of A tripe obliged his 
monks to make a profession of obedience to the 
Rule of the monastery. This profession was a 
written and signed engagement, and was preserved 
in the archives of the monasteiy.^ The gi-eator 
number of monasteries had the same custom under 
one form or another. These virtues were taught 
and practised by all the early monks, and, as soon 
as monastic customs began to be drawn up and 
codified, we find severe laws laid down to ensure 
their practice. 

2 . Mortification (fasting^ etc.). — Along with 
these virtues we find others which in reality flow 
from them or complete them, and which were 
always practised by the monks and prescribed by 
the difierent Rules. Mortification is essential to’ 
the practice of asceticism ; it takes the form of the 
renunciation of the pleasures of sense (chastity, 
celibacy, fasting, etc. ) ; work, silence, prayer even, 
may all be considered forms of mortification. As in 
all schools of asceticism (Neo-Platonist, Buddhist, 
etc.), fasting is considered one of the essential 
exercises of the Christian ^ athlete ’ ; Jesus taught 
it to His disciples and practised it Himself ; and 
it was regarded by the monks as one of the most 
efficacious of all exercises of mortification. The 
history of the early solitaries tells of intrepid 
fasters who passed two, three, and even five days 
without touching food. The custom of taking 
food only once during the week from Monday to 
Saturday which was observed by those known as 
* Hebdomadarii ’ was common.- There is, in fact, 
no monastic Rule in which restraint in matters of 
food and drink is not arranged for. 

It is chiefljr in the monasteries of the East 
(Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor) that one comes 
across extraordinary forms of mortification ; though 
these must be regarded as exceptional cases, they 
cannot be passed over in silence. There were, 
first of all, the Stylites and the Dendrites, who 
condemned themselves to perpetual immobility, 
the former on their columns, the latter on the 
branch of a tree. Then there were the ^oorxol, or 
‘Browsers,* mentioned by Sozomen. These were 
solitaries of Mesopotamia, and were so called be- 
cause they lived on grass like cattle. Others, 
again, chained themselves to a rock, or bore on 
their shoulders a species of canguc, or yoke. 
Sozomen also speaks of a Syrian monk who ab- 
stained from eating bread during eighty years,® 
All thase are exceptional cases, and are even re- 
garded by some as mere eccentricities, recalling 
the practices of the fa^rs of India. It should be 
noted carefully that the monastic Rules not only 
never prescribe such feats of strength, but even 
condemn them.“* 

1 E. AmMineau, M47rwire8 pubUfy par k-s membres de la 
mission arch4olo(jiquc fra7h^ise ette Caire, iv. i. [18^ 284-286. 

2 Of. P. CJabroi, MwIb suf la Pereqri^iatio Silvus; les iglues 
do J^rasalsm; la disetplime et la luurgie au IF^ sibele, Paris, 
1896, p. ISO f. 

ssoz. HN Yi. 83 f. Ixvii. 13911); cl 0. aermont- 
Ganneati, ‘ L’ Abstinence do pain dans les rites sj'rien, paien 
et Chretien,* in Beweil d^areh^ologie orientalef ii. (1898J 134, 
n. 45, 

4 Of. Leclercq, in DACL 0.2 3143 L 
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J , Work. — Certain fanatics, such as the Mes- 
ans or Euchites (q.v,), maintained that the 
life of a monk should be entirely given up to 
prayer ; hence they condemned all work or other 
forms of activity. This tendency was early re- 
probated by the Church ; all monastic founders or 
legislators realized the danger of such exaggera- 
tions ; and one and all signalized the vice of idle- 
ness as the one most to be dreaded in the monastic 
life. St. Augustine, in his treatise de Lahore Mon- 
achorum, condenms this error, and shows the real 
necessity of work for those who follow the monastic 
vocation. Already in the East, during the 4th 
cent., it was an established principle that the monk 
should live by the labour of his hands. The work 
of the monk was of two kinds : {a) manual, and 
(6) intellectual. 

{a) Manual. — The manual labour of the early 
monks consisted chiefly in the weaving of mats or 
the cultivation of the soil. These occupations had 
as their principal motive not so much interest or 
gain as mortifleation in addition to all the mortiflea- 
tions already forming part of their existence, and 
especially the avoidance of idleness. The proceeds 
01 their work were usually handed over by the 
monks to the poor or to the prisoners, or else they 
served to sustain the community itself (Cassian, 
de CoenoUorwm imtitutiSt x. 22 [PL xlix, 38$ f.]). 
In the case of the monks of the West this manual 
work was carried out in so orderly and methodical 
a manner that it resulted in the clearing of a large 
part of the waste-land of Europe.^ 

The various arts and crafts nad also their place 
in monastic activity, but in the West rather than 
in the East. A monaste^ came, in course of time, 
to form a little city in itself. Founded, as most 
monasteries then were, far from the towns and 
centres of worldly activity, they were obliged to 
provide for themselves, and, besides cultivating 
the soil, the monks bad to give themselves to the 
exercise of the various trades neeess^ for their 
wants — e.p., baking, carpentry, weaving, etc. In 
addition to the arts of drawing and miniature 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and the fine arts 
were emtivated with ^eat success. 

(J) Intellectual. — The intellectual work of the 
monks consisted chiefly in the lectio dvoxna^ i.e. 
the reading and study of the sacred Scripture and 
other holy writings. In the West this part of the 
monastic curriculum underwent a great develop- 
ment. More and more time was given to intm- 
leotual work* The copying of ancient MSS in the 
scriptorium of the monastery became one of the 

E rincipai occupations of the monk, and it is to this 
ict that we owe the preservation of the greater 
part of the works of classical antiquitv. The arts 
of calligraphy, drawing, painting, ana the illumi- 
nation of MSS soon followed as a natural conse- 
quence, and some monasteries had attached to 
them studies, from which came forth works of art 
that are now among the most precious possessions 
of the libraries of Europe.® 

(c) External worh; the sacred ministry/. — The 
monks, especially in the East, I'etired from the 
world into solitude, there to lead lives of prayer 
and labour apart from all intercourse with it. 
They took part in the external ministry of the 
Church only on rare occasions and by force of 
special circumstances. A number of monasteries, 
however, received ‘oblates,’ i.e. children conse- 
1 H. Hallam, MiddU Ages^^ London, 1S26, iii. 436 ; M. Guizot, 
Sist. de Ja civilisation en Franee^t Paris, 1851, i. 378 ; M. P. E. 
Litfer^, JStudes sur les harhares et le moyen dge^ Paris, 1867; 
Borfoe, oh. iii., *L’CEuvre dvilisatrice * ,* E. Levasseur, *Le 
Travail des moines dans les monast^res,’ Stances et trmaux de 
Tachd. desBeienees morales etpolit.^ Nov. 1900, pp. 449-470 ; O. 
Buvivler, *,Hospites : DdMehements en Europe, et sp6cialement 
dans nos contrees aux Xls Xll^ et XIIZ^ si^cles,’ Revue d'hist. et 
d’arehM. i g8693 7i-80, 181-175. 
a Of. art. * BihIiothfe<iue,» m RACl. 


crated from an early age by their parents to the 
monastic state. These it was necessary to instruct ; 
hence schools were established in the monasteries* 
some of which becam^ famous and were attended 
by secular students as well.^ 

In the West the monks were led in time to take 
up in certain countries— e.g., England and Germany 
— the work of evangelizing the people. They thus 
became missionaries, and had, in fact, a large part 
in brin^g about the conversion of Europe. 

4. Prayer.— But it was always clearly under- 
sto^ that neither work nor any other occupation 
should absorb the whole of the monk’s activity. 
A considerable part of bis time was always devoted 
to prayer. In substance this prayer consisted in 
meditation on, or recitation of, the Psalter, which 
was distributed according to the days of the week 
or the hours of each day. It was organized more 
methodically when regular monasteries began to 
be established in greater numbers; and from it 
has evolved the divine office as we now have it, 
with its different ‘Hours’ for the night and the 
day — Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline.® 

5. Silence. — Suence, recommended by philo- 
sophers as a necessary condition for meditation or 
intellectual research, was one of the practices most 
rigorously enforced in the monastic life. ; In the 
case of the hermits, living in complete isolation, 
silence was practically absolute, ana rare were the 
occasions on which they could indulge in conversa- 
tion. They did, however, occasionally visit one 
another, and sometimes returned to their monas- 
teries for a certain length of time. For the ceno- 
bites teJking was naturally of more frequent 
occurrence, but severe regulations were established 
on this point in the greater number of monasteries. 

6. Solitude.— -Solitude, as in the case of silence, 
was interpreted in a more or less wide sense. For 
the anchorites, hermits, and Stylites, living in 
their caves, in their tombs, or on their pillars, 
solitude was absolute and complete. For the ceno- 
bites it consisted rather in their separation from 
the world, in the practice of silence, and in certain 
restraints. It is this need of solitude that may be 
said to have given to monastic architecture its 
principal characteristics and the disposition of its 
various parts. The monastery was enclosed by 
walls; one gate alone gave access to it. Com- 
munication with the outside world was subject to 
strict control, and, to render the necessity less 
frequent, the monastery, like a little city, was to 
be self-contained. There were exercised all the 
different trades and crafts demanded by the needs 
of the community. 

7. Stability. — Stability, i.e. the engagement 
undertaken by a monk to remain all his ufe in the 
same monastery, was only an accidental condition 
of the monastic state, and was not estahli^ed 
everywhere. In certain regions a monk could, 
without any breach of his vows, pass from one 
monastery to another. The abuse of this custom, 
as seen in the wandering monks, or ‘Gyrovagi’ 
(see below, iii. 6), and other considerations as w3l, 
led to the establishment of stability as a law of 
the monastic state, which little by little became 
general. St. Caesarius of Arles imposes it in his 
Kule, and also St. Benedict.® 

1 For the monastic schools cf. L. Maitre, Les Ecoles tpiscopales 
et monastigues de l^ocddent, Paris, 1866 ; A. T. Drane, Christian 
Sahoolsa/m Scholars. LondoTit 1867; G. von Detten, Ceber die 
Dom- tmd XlosterscAulen des MittelaKerSf Paderhom, 1893 ; 
Berlifere, ‘ Les Ecoles abbatiales au moyen &ge,* in Messaoer des 
fidiles, Vi, [1^] 499-611, also L*0rdre moTmtigue, iii. 116 f. 

2 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship^ Eng. tr.4, London, 1912, p. 
446, ‘The Divine Office*; S. BSumer, Geseh. des Breviers, 
Freiburg, 1895 ; P. Batiffol, Sist. du brdijiaire rornain, Paris, 
1893, Eng. tr., London, 1898. 

8 A. Malnory, Saint Cisaire, ioSque d^ Arles, Paris, 1894, pp 
10-12 ; Regtda Sanoti Benedicti, cap. Iviii. 
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ii. Customs, okganizatxon, hierarchy, con- 
stitutions OP THE MONASTERY, RULES, COSTUME. 
— The hermil^ and anchorites lived separate and 
alone in the desert ; hence they were their own 
masters. It often happened, however, that the 
herixiit, sensible of the dangers resulting from this 
independence, would submit himself to the direc- 
tion of another, whom he regarded as his spiritual 
father. Sometimes colonies of hermits were formed 
under the direction of a head, to whom the others 
rendered obedience. Again, we find hermits 
living near a monastery of cenobites, to wliich 
they were obliged to return at certain times, 
eneralty on Saturday and Sunday and on feast- 
ays. With regard to the monastic hierarchy and 
the organization of authority among the cenooites, 
great variation is to be observed in primitive 
ages. It was generally, however, fairly simple in 
character. At the head of the monastery was a 
superior, at once spiritual father and temporal 
administrator, who was known by the various 
titles of archimandrite (Apxf'f^avSplrTis), hegumenos I 
(iiyefXthVt 7)yo6/j,evos), abbot (djSj§ds and 

&P>fjLa),^ frpoeffTthiy prsepositus, or provost, etc. 
This superior governed the community, sometimes 
with the help of an assistant and other officials 
who fulfilled various charges, such as cellarer, 
porter, etc. He was generally assisted also by a 
council composed of the older members of the 
community {seniore$\ The office of the seniors, 
who were nominated by the superior himself, ex- 
pired at the end of the year. The government of 
these monastic societies was a monarchy rather 
than an oligarchy 5 often it was even an absolute 
monarchy,^ The cellarer {KeXkapiTirjs, whence celler* 
arius, ‘cellarer’), the official who had charge of 
the stores of the monastery, had, as a rule, very 
wide powers over the temporal affairs of the 
monastery. Sometimes the abbot, as already 
mentioned, was assisted in Ms office hy an official 
who ranked second after himself in the monastery ; 
sometimes there was a third as well (prior and 
subprior). 

The monasteries thus constituted usually enjoyed 
complete autonomy. There was nothing resem- 
bling the modem order or congregation, in which 
the different religious houses are united under a 
superior-in-chief or ‘ general,’ and depend upon one 
house, which is the mother-house of the whole con- 
gr^ation. In the West it was not till the time 
of St. Benedict of Aniane that the idea of gi'ouping 
monasteries together under a central authority 
was actually realized. For example, St. Basil in 
his Kule, wMch was the law everj^here in the 
East,, contents Mmself with giving a few general 
principles as to the choice of the superior and the 
exercise of authority. In certain monastic colonies, 
too, the org^ization was very rudimentaiy in 
character. St. Anthony and St. Hilarion, e.p., 
were the spiritual and temporal heads of the com- 
munities founded by them, and unity and order 
were maintained by visiting the various houses 
subject to them (Vita S. Hilarionis, eh. iii.). 

[Nevertheless, even in the early age of monasti- 
cism, we have instances of the attempt to group 
certain monasteries together under a central 
authority. Pachomius, e.p., formed his monas- 
teries into a real ‘ congregation.’ He visited each 
house in turn ; he assembled the superiors together 
four times a year in what closely resembled the 
general chapters of later days. In these assem- 

1 The word ‘abbot* did not originally designate the superior 
<cf, J. M. Besse, Les Moines d^Ch'imU PanSi 1901, p. 168 ; also 
art. * Anda/ DA QL 1.2 1306-1823). 

2 Monasfelo government has even been presented as a kind of 
‘spiritual democraoy* (Workman, p. 182). This la true, in a 
sense, but the monawetio form of government cannot in reality 
be ranged under any very definite category. It possesses the 
characSeristiGS alike of monarchy, oligarony, and democracy. 
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blies the interests and aflairs of the various com- 
munities were discussed and settled. Pachomius 
himself nominated the superiors of the different 
houses, and a ‘ pi'ocurator-general ’ for the whole 
confederation. Tabenna, the head-house of this 
congregation, was an almost military organization. 
The monks were divided into companies, often 
under an official called the dean ; ten companies 
formed a further division, at the head of whicli 
was another official. At an early period the Rules, 
or constitutions, of the various monasteries came to 
be written down. A great number of these exist, 
some of which can be safely attributed to the most 
ancient masters of the monastic life. We shall 
speak only of the principal ones. 

The Regula Antonii cannot be regarded as the work of St, 
Anthony himself, but it is extremely anoieut.i This collection 
of maxims on the monastic life was brought ■!:'‘rfrth:rin Ksr^Tt, 
in the course of the 6th cent., but there is .ii-aijis:' 

belief that many of them are authentic and of much earlier 
date than the collection itself.2 The same may be said, of 
the authenticitj; and age of the Regula ad Monachos Macarii 
Alex. (FG xxxiv. 06^-970), and the Regula ad Monachos 
Serapionis, Maoarii, Faphnutii et alterim Macarii (PG xxxiv. 
071-978). 

The Rule of St. Basil ('Opot Kara irKdrog, Regulce fusius 
tractatcB ; 'Opot /ear* cvirop)?!/, Regulce brevius tractates [PG 
xxxi. 889-1062, 1080-13051, tr. Ruflnus, in L. Holste, Codex 
Regularumy Paris, 1661, i. 67 f. *, cf. O. T. G. Seboenemann, 
Bibl. Pair. Latina^ Leipzig, 1792-94, i. 619 ff.) has had a wide 
influence on Oriental monasticism, and is at the present day 
practically the only Rule existing. Even in the West its 
Influence was considerable, as may be seen— to cite but one 
example— from the reference made to it in the Rule of St. 
Benedict. A long letter, written by St. Basil to St. Gregory 
of Nazianzua before the drawing up of his Rule, may be regarded 
as an outline or rough draft of the latter.s 
The Rules attributed to St. Pachomius ond to Schenoudi, 
although not authentic in the same sense as the Rule of St. 
Basil, are, nevertheless, substantially their work in spite of later 
retouching and additions.^ The 3^1e of Pachomius, written 
originally In Coptic, was translated into Greek and Latin 
(Ladeuze, p. 272). There are three texts of the Rule of 
Schenoudi (cf. Monuments de la mission arcktotogiquefrangam 
an CaifOy iv. 235 f., and Leolercq, in BACL ii.s 3111). 5 
TKe Booh of the Governors of Thomas of Marga, of the 6th 
cent, describes the life led by the cenobites and anchorites of 
the Nestorian monastery of Beth-Abhe in Mesopotamia.® 

In the West, besides Cassian, whose two works exercised the 
widest influence on monasticism in that part of the world, 7 we 
must mention .the Rule of St. Benedict, Regula S. Patns 
Befiedieti.^ 

Other Rules are : the Regula incerti auctoriSy later than the 
works of Cassian, hut earlier than the Rule of St. Benedict 
(Holste, Codex Regularurriy ed. M. Brockie, Augsburg, 1769, i. 
187f.)» the Regula Sanctorum PavXi et Stephani, almost con- 
temjwrary wiui that of St, Benedict Ci6. i. 138 f.), the Rule for 
nuns attributed to St. Ai^stine, £!p. ccxi. {ib. i 141). For 
this Rule and those of SS. Fructuosus and Isidore, see, further, 

V, iii. I 

Several Rules written for the Celtic monks are in existence. 
The Rule written in verse, and attr.buied to St. Ailbc, is not, 
strictly speaking, a Rule. That ■. :1 10 -S:. Columba is a 

short collection of prescriptions and maxims of asceticism, and 
was written for the use of solitaries. There are also other docu- 
ments of riie same character, attributed with more or less 
likelihood to St. Comgall of Bangor and others. The Rule of 

' lOf. B. Oontzen, Die Regel des heU, AntoniuSy Mettenr 
gymnasiajprogramn, 1805-^; A^Mhegmata Patnm (PG 
Lev. Verba Seniortim XPJi 739-810); and J. R. 

Goteljer, Ee^ske Grmce Mommienta, Paris, 1677-84 i. 524* 

2 Regarding the edd of these maxims, cf. K. Erumbauher, 
Geseh. der hyzantinischen Litteratur^, Munich, 1897, p. 188; 
0. Butler, The Lausiac History of PalladiuSy 2 vols. [TS vi.], 
Cambrid^, 1898-1904, pp. 20S-216 ; S. Vailhe, ‘ Lcs Apophtlieg- 
mata Patrum,’ in Echos dVrienty 1902, pp. 39-46 ; Xeclevcq, loc. 
eit, 

9 St. Basil, Ep. ii. (PQ xxxii. 223-233 ; cf. Paul Allard, ‘ St. 
Basile avant son ^piscopat,’ Remie des giiestioTis historiques, 
Ixiv. [1898] 29 f.) ; Zockler, Askese und Munchtim, p. 2S7 ; A. 
Kranich, Die Ascetik in Hirer dogmatisohen Gi^ndlage bei 
Basilius dem GrosseUy Paderborn, 1890 ; K. Holl, Enthusiamus 
und Bussgewalt bcim griechisehen MiSnehtum : Studio zteSymeon 
dem neuen Theologeny Leipzig, 1898, p. 140 f. On the authen- 
ticity of the Rule of St. Basil cr. Leclercq, in DACE ii.® 8147 1 

4 For the discussions to which these Rules have given rise cf. 
Ladeuze, p. 259 f. 

5 p. E. Lucius, ‘Dio Quellen der Mtesten Gesch. des iigyp. 
Udnohijojaas,* EeitsoAr^filrEirchengeschiehte, vii. [lSS6] lC3f. 

8E. A. W. Buto, The Boot of the Governors: llistoria 
Mcmasbiea ofThcmias, Bishop qfMargay a.D. SM, ed. from Syriac 
MSS, 2 vols., London, 1893. 

7 See below, V. IH. r 

8 On the Rule of St. Benedict, the authenticity of which is 
incontestable, and its various edd. see below, p. 792^, note L 
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St. Oolumban, his Penitentiary, and that of St. Cummian, are 
the only ones the authentic character of which is really estab- 
lished. i At an early date collections were made of all these 
monastic Rules.® 

The question of monastic costume is one with 
regard to which the different Rules show a be- 
'wdldering variety. It is also, from the archaeo- 
logical point of view, one of the least clear. It 
seems tnat there was originally no special dress 
for monks. The only rule on this point seems to 
have been that the monk in his character of 
ascetic should, like certain ancient philosophers, 
show in his costume the outward sign of the 
poverty and humility of his state of life and of 
Ids detachment from the things of this world. 
Even St. Benedict, at a time when monasticism 
already had customs and traditions both numerous 
and of long-established date, does not seem to 
have ^ven much importance to the form, colour, 
or qufOity of the habit worn by his monks {Begula, 
ch. Iv.). Nevertheless, at an early date certain 
garments worn by the monks, and borrowed in all 
probability from the peasant population among 
whom they lived, came to be regarded as tradi- 
tional, and in time even had a mystic meaning 
attached to them, as in the case of the liturgical 
vestments. In spite of this the monastic habit 
must always loe carefully distinguished from the 
latter category. 

We may now enter into greater detail regarding 
the various garments worn by the ancient monks 
both in the East and in the West. Many of these 
garments are still in use among their descendants. 

The ancients did not know the use of linen. The tunic of 
wool was their only under-garment (Ae/Strtov, koXo/SiJ, colobium). 
The monks adopted this. It had short sleeves or was sleeveless. 
The anchorites often wore the tunic made of goatskin or camel’s 
hair, which acted as a veritable hair-shirt (Oassian, Instil, i. 8 
{PL 3£lix. 74]). The tunic was ^ded by a cincture, which 
recalled that worn by John the Baptist (‘ 2 ona pellicea circa 
lumbos suoSj’ Mt 84), and which soon became an essential part 
of the mohk*s habit. It was usually made of leather 
zma. halteuSf dngulumt etc.).^ The hood and the scapular 
are also oharacteristic of the monastic habit. The first (cucwlxis, 
cucuilio) wa« originally merely a covering for the head. It was, 
ill fact, the ordinary head-covering of peasants, and is found in 
both East and West. It protected the head against the heat or 
the cold, and could be thrown back at will on the shoulders.^ 
The hood came in tome to be attached to a garment covering 
the shoulders and breast to protect them against the weather, 
and finally developed, after various transformations, into tJie 
cowl— an ample vestment falling in wide folds to the feet and 
with large sleeves. The cowl is the distinctive choir-habit of 
the monk. The scapular (soaptLlare) seems to be peculiar to 
Benedictine monks, since there is no mention of it before the 
time of St. Benedict. Still it is evident, from the teid; of his 
Buie, that it was not his own invention. By some it has been 
compared to an analogous garment worn by Eastern monks ; 
but It is more probable that it was originally a kind of blouse 
or smock-frock with hoodil attached, such as was worn by 
peasants in the neighbourhood of Monte Oasrino. St. Benedict 
prescribes it as a working dress—* acapulare propter opera.* It 
was worn to protect the rest of the habit, and replaced the 
cowl. Its etymology indicates that it covered the shoulders.0 
The Eastern moxiks usually went barefooted. St. Pachomius, 
however, gave his monks sandals, and St. Benedict speaks of 

1 Holste gives two other Rules attributed to SS. Comgall and 
Columba. For this question see L, Gougau<L * Inventaire des 
r^les monastlques irlandaises,’ in Peme MnMictine^ xkv. 
[1908] 187-184, 821-3S8 ; .0. Seebass, ITieJer Columiba von LuxeuUs 
Klost&rregel^ Dresden, 1888 ; Ledercq, in DAQL ii.® 8212 f. 

2 The earliest and most celebrated of these collections is that 

made by St. Benedict of Aniane (t 821), entitled Conco^ia 
Re^anm J^Ooncordia Eegulamm nuno primum edita ex 
Bibliotheca Floriaeeneis Monasteriit notisque et ohservationibus 
illustrata ab S, Menard Paris, 1638 [saPIr ciii. 701- 

1380]) ; cf. L. Trnube, ‘ Bibliotheca Goerresiana,’ in Neues Archiv 
/iir dltere deutsche Gesohicktaikundet xxvii. [1902] 787 f. For 
other attempts of this kind see J. Trithemius, Aubert Le Mire, 
etc. ; cf. also Heimbucher, i. 76. Of more recent date : L. 
Ilolste, Codex Begularum Monasticarum et Canonicarum, 
3 vols., Rome, 1661, completed by Brockie, Holstenii Cod, 
regular, etc. nunc auctm^ ampUJicatus et dbserv. eritids 
historfds illustratuSy Augsburg, 1769 (PL ciii. 893-700). 

, 2 Cf. aii:. * Cointure,* in DACL ii.® 2779 f. 

4 Daremberg-Saglios, i. fig. 2094; artt. *Birrus,* BACL ii.i 
907 f., and ‘ Oapuchon,* DACL iL® 2127 f. 

^ Cf. iZA, May-June 1892, pp. 331 and 333, for representation 
of peasants wearing the scapular; cf. also J. Mabillon and 
L. d’Ach^, Acta Sanctorum O.S,B. ease., Venice, 1783-38, v. 
praef. p. x3E?d, Anmles Paris, 1703-89. i. 606. 


* pedules etealigae,' which seem to have been a kind of stocking, 
or sock, and sandals. Archajologists have disputed at lengwi 
as to the exact meaning of these terms and also regarding the 
other part® of the monastic habit.i- 

iii. Different types of monks.-— The monks 
may be divided into various classes. 

1. Hermits.— The hermits {ipyj/uratf from 
‘desert’) lived in solitude in the desert ; St. John 
the Baptist, and later St, Paul the Hermit and 
St. Antnony, were the first of these. 

2. Anachorites or anchorites {dvaxtopyiralt from 
drax(6p9]/xa, ‘retreat’).— This title is synonymous 
with the first, and indicates those monks who 
practised the solitary life. This form of the 
monastic life is the most ancient ; it spread, fipt 
of all, in Egypt, then in Palestine and Syria, 
through the whole of the Eastern world, and, 
finally, in the West.^ In course of time the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, Hermits of St. Augustine, 
and certain other institutions of like charac- 
ter arose. These may be grouped under the class 
of anchorites or hermits, since they have pre- 
served, along with the cenobitic element in their 
lives, many of the characteristics of the eremitic 
state. 

3. Recluses and Stylites, — With the hermits 
and anchorites must oe classed the recluses and 
Stylites, who, on aocount of their relatively small 
number, may be regarded as exceptional cases. 
The former lived enclosed in cells, sometimes com- 
pletely walled up and communicating with the 
exterior only by means of a small window. Tl^ 
latter, who are found almost exclusively in the 
East, lived on the top of a pillar, more or less 
elevated from the ground.’* 

4. Dendrites. — The Dendrites (from bhdpov, 
‘ tree ’} lived in trees. 

$. Cenobites (from kqlvS^ios, ‘one who lives in 
common with others ’). — This was the general term 
for all monks living together in community. 
During the primitive period the comparative ad- 
vantages and excellence of the solitary and ceno- 
bitic mrms of monastic life formed the subject of 
frequent discussions. St. Basil stoutly maintains 
his preference for the cenobitic life over the 
eremitic life, and his preference is shared by 
St. Benedict. It is undeniable that in early days 
eremitic life had the greater number of ad- 
herents ; but in course of time it declined, even in 
the East, while, in the West, it cannot be said 
ever to have existed except as an exceptional 
state of things. After the 16th cent, it almost 
completely disappeared.^ 

6. Sarabaites and Gyrovagi, or Circumcel- 
liones. — ^Among the other monastic types, ancient 
authors draw attention to the Sarabaites and the 
Gyrovagi, who were regarded as an evil kind of 
monks. The first, mentioned by St. Jerome under 
their Syriac name of ‘Remohoth’ {Ep. xxii. 34 
[PL xxii. 419]), lived together in twos and threes 
in a monastery, in order to live a life without 

J See especially A. Oalmet Commentario litterale, istoricot e 
morale sopra la Regola di S. Benedetto ^ Arezzo, 1763, ii. 179 ff., 
and the Commentaire sur la rhgle de S. Benoit by 0. Delatte) 
the abbot of Solesmes, Paris, 1913, p. 394 f. On the question of 
monastic costume xn general cf. P. Bonanni, Ordinvm religio- 
sorum in ecclesia micitante catalogus eorwmque indumenta, 
5 vols., Rome, 1722; H61yot, des ordres monastigues, 

retigieux et militaires, etc. ; B. A. S. Macalister, EcelesiasticcU 
Vestments, London, 1896, App. I., * Costumes of the Religious 
Orders*; J. Braun, Die liturgis(^ GesoanduTig im Occident 
tmd Own#, Freiburg i. Br., 1907. 

2 Of. Heimbucher, i. 41. 

s For the recluses of. Hist, Lavs. 43 ; Theodoret, Hist rel. 
29,80, etc. (PG Ixzxii. 1490-1494); R. M. Olay, *The Hermits 
and Anchorites ot Inland,* in The Antiguary^s Book, London, 
1914 ; Heimbucher, i. 146, note ; for the Stylites, all Rotations 
in H. Delehaye, Les Stylites, Brussels, 1895; Yailh^, *Les 
Stylites de Constantinople,’ in Echos ,d’Orient, 1898; for the 
different classes of monks cf. Besse, p. 19 f. 

4 CL Synod of Vannes, 466, canon 7 ; Synod of Agde, 600, 
canon 38 ; Q. D. Mansi, Concilia, Paris reprint, 1901-18, viL 964, 
viii. 33L 
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either rule^ or law, following no other rule than 
that of their own will or caprice. The Gyro vagi 
or Circunicelli(^ies (‘ vagabonds ’) went from* monas- 
tery to monastery, demanding a lodging for a few 
days, and scandalizing all tru^Christians by their 
excesses.^ 

7* Catenati. — As the name indicates, these monks 
loaded themselves with chains. They took no 
care of their bodies, allowed their hair and ^ards 
to grow neglected and nntrimmed, went bare- 
footed, and wore a black cloak (Leclercq, in DACL 
ii." 3218). 

8. Apotactites (from dTrordcro-ecr^ai, * to renounce ’ ; 
cf. Lk 14®^). — These formed a class intermediary 
between the earlier ascetics and the monks properly 
so called. They are found in Jerusalem, in the 
East, and in Asia Minor. Some of them followed 
the example of the Gyrovagi, and spent their life 
wandering about, and some fell into the heresy of 
the Encratites.® 

IV. History of monasticism.^-i, Oeigiit of 

THE ^ MONASTIC LIFE ; THE ASCETICS. — The 
ascetics of early Christianity may be regarded 
as the ancestors of the monks. The gi-eater 
number of the characteristics of which we have 
already spoken as belonging to the essence of the 
monastic life are found among the ascetics — 
poverty, celibacy, the practice of mortification, 
fasting, silence, prayer, etc. The ascetics were, 
in fact, simply monks living in the world. 

‘Asceticism and cenobitism are inseparable. Asceticism is 
an individual phenomenon, cenobitism is a social Institution.* » 
It was but natural that, as Christians gradually 
became more worldly, the ascetics should retire 
from their midst and betake themselves to the 
desert ; and here we have the origin of true 
monasticism — the first monks were ascetics living 
retired from the world in the desert. 

This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
history of these Christian ascetics (see art. Asceti- 
cism). But it may be remarked, in passing, that 
Christian asceticism, while recognizing among 
some of the prophets and just men of the Old Law 
(such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist) 
its ancestors or forerunners, claims, above all, as its 
source and foundation the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
who taught renunciation under all its foms. Not 
to mention certain texts occurring in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers — in those, e.g., of Ter- 
tuUian, Origeii, and Clement of Alexandria, whose 
‘ true Gnosticism ’ offers many characteristics of 
asceticism — one may consult certain documents 
that will give assistance in arriving at a knowledge 
of this movement precursory of monasticism, 
especially the EpistUs of pseudo-Clement *To 
Virgins’ and the w'ork of pseudo-Cyprian, de Singu- 
Iwntate Clericomm^ 

ii. Monasticism in the East.—i, Sources.— 
The question of the authenticity; and tiTithfulness 
of the documents on which the history of the early 
years of Eastern monasticism is founded has given 
rise, in recent years, to lengthy and impassioned 
disputes. 

1 For these different kinds of monks cf. Oassian, CollaUmxeSy 
xviii. ch. iv. f. (PL xlix. 1093 f.), and liu^titutiones, v. 36, \\4th 
the notes by A. Gaz^c (FL xllx. 255); Ragula S. BenedicH^ i. ; 
Regula Magistri, i. ; St. Jerome, Ep. xxii. ‘ ad Eustochium’ (PL 
5 ^. 419 f.); St. Augustine, de Opere Monackorum^ 28 (PL xl, 

^^2 G'J’. art. ‘Apotactiques, Apotaxamfenes,’ in LA CL 1,2 2604 f. ; 
Oabrol, Etvde sur la Peregrinatio Silvicey p. 186 f. 

s Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3048 f.; cf. Zockler, Askese und 
M^TiekUtm. 

. 4 oh Leclercq, in LA CL 11.2 8078-3090; Heimbucher,^. 86f. j 
N. M. Antonelli, ‘ Dissertatlo de Ascetis,’ in Saxicti Fatris J acolti 
J^isoopi Fisibeni sermones, cum prcefatioxie, nolis, etc., Eome, 
1766: Sbhiwietz, ‘ Vorgeschichte des Monchtunis Oder das 

Ascetentum der dret erstea christl, Jahrh.,’ in Archiv fur hath* 
KircTimrechty L [1898] 8 f., ii. 806 f. ; and especially F, Martinez, 
* L'Asc6tisme chr4tien pendant les trois premiers siteles de 
I’^glise,’ in Les Etudes de thMogie kistorique de Blnstiiut 
Catholique de PariSy Paris, X914. 


(а) Vita Pauli.— The Vita Pauli, wiitten by St. Jerome, is 
sometimes considered to have no serious historical basis. The 
first of the hermits withdrew to tho desert not before the 
middle of the 3rd cent., and, towards the ejid of his life, would 
have made the acfpwintance of St. Anthony. 

(б) Vita Antonii.—lt the authentic character of St. Jerome’s 
life of Paul the first hermit be denied, it is St. Anthony who 
must be regarded as the father of the eremitic life. The Vita 
Antoniiy attributed to St. Athanasius, 1ms serious historical 
foundation, despite the discussions of which it .also has been 
the 8ubject.2 In It St. Athanasius describes the life of a man 
whom he has himself known, and who died between 356 and 
362. According to this life, Anthony was born at Coma, or 
Oomon, in the middle of Egypt. At the age of 20, on hearing 
the passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew regarding the rich 
young man (19i7ff-)» he sold his belongings and put himself 
under the direction of an ascetic iji order to learn the practice 
of Christian renunciation. Then he rttirod to the desert and 
led the life of a hermit for twenty years, a number of disciples 
gathering round him. During the persecution of Maximian, 
he went to Alexandria to fortify his brethren in the faith, 
returning there again, later on, .to refute Aiius. Living retired 
in his desert, he visited from time to time the colonies of 
hermits who had been his disciples and who peopled the 
desert. He died in 866 (or 362), at the age of 106. We have 
already seen what is to be thought of his Eule. The letters 
and sermons attributed to him are not more authentic in char- 
acter (PG xl. 963-1066). 

(c) Lausiac History of Palladiiis.— Another document which 

has been much disputed is the Lausiac History of Palladius 
(PRE'i xiii. 219); it recounts the origins of monasticism, 
Weingarten and Lucius see in it nothing more than a romance, 
and Am41ineau has further complicated the question by the 
unjustifiable use of tho Crp^ '.-:cov.r''e‘-. Bv.tler, in his excellent 
work on the subject, Lo. aioc Tl • ■/ Palladius (Cam- 

bridge, 1898-1904, i. 257-277), has re-established the real text 
and demonstrated its importance from the historical point of 
view.8 

(d) Rufinus.—Hvi&n-aa of Aquileia (f 410) travelled through 
fe'pt in order to visit the most celebrated' solitaries, and his 
aistoria Monaehorum furnishes intereating details on the 
monastic life in that country'.^ 

(e) Gasflian.~Far more important for the history of mon- 
astic institutions, customs, and teaching are the two works of 
Oassian— de Instituiione Coenobiomm 0.2 books), and Colla- 
tiones Patrum (24 Conferences). Gassian, like Eufinus, 
travelled about from one monastic colony to another in Egypt 
and Palestine in order to be initiated into the manner of life 
there observed.® 

(f) Peregrinatio Etheriee.— The Peregrinatio ad loca sanctay 
of which the date has been so much disputed, but which can, 
in all probability, be assigned to the latter half of the 4th 
cent., is the account of a pU^image to the monasteries of 
Egypt, the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, and gives 
many interesting details regarding the hermits and the monas- 
teries of the period,® There are many other sources of Eastern 
monastic history, but the historians and wiiters of the 4th, 6th, 
and 6th centuries, such as Eusebius, Theodoret, Sozomen, 
Socrates, etc., afford less room for discussions as to authentic- 
ity and credibifity, and their testimony serves to control the 
truth of the accounts furnished by Palladius, Eufinus,. and the 
others. 

2 . History. — Apart from the life of St, Anthony, 
summarized above, the general lines of monastic 
history in the East may be presented as follows. 

(a) Egypt — Amun (Ammonius), a contemporary 
of St. Anthony, founded colonies of hermits in 

1 Weingarten, PEE® x. 760 ; Griitzraacher, PEE® xiii, 217» 
and Hxeronymus, Leipzig, 1901, i. 160 ; see, however^ in favour 
of the reality of his existence, Butler, Lav^, Hist. i. 231 ; 
Workman, p. 96. 

2 On the Vita Antonii cf. Weingarten, ‘ Ursprung,* p. 21 f. ; 
H. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, C-am bridge, 1882, pp. 
102-107, Arian Controversy^ London, 1898, p. 48; F. vV, 
Farrar, Lives of the FaUiers, Edinburgh, 1889, i. 451 ; m favour 
of the nistoriciW* A. Eobertson, * Athanasius,* in Post-Xicvne 
FatherSy iv,, Oxford, 1892, p. 189 ; Butler, i. 178 ff. ; Workman, 
p. 364. 

8 Of. Ladeuze, op. cit, ; E. Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus: 
ein Seitrag sur Quellenkunde des ilttesten 3Ionchtums (TU)y 
Giessen, 1897. _ . „ 

4 The authenticity and veracity of the Histona Monaehorum 
have also been the subject of much discussion, but it has a 
certain historical value. For discussions regarding the text 
see the works ol Butler, Ladeuze, and Preuschen, already cited 
■ in reference lo Palladius ; see also Leclercq, in LACLii.® 8098ff. 

5 Oabrol, art. ‘ Gassian,' in LA CL ii.® 2348-2857 ; 0- Baiden- 
hewer, PatrologVy Eng. tr., Freiburg i, Br.j 1908, p. 616ff. 
The text of the Eule of Gassian, which was believed to be lost, 
has recently been discovered m Munl^ and at the Escuriol 
(cf. H. Plenkers, TTniersuchungen zur UheHiefei'mgsgesck, der 
dltesten latcinisdven MSnehsregelny Munich, 1906, pp. 70-84). 

6 SemeUB Silvios AquUanoe Peregrinatio ad loea sancta, ed. 
G. P. Gomurrini, Eome, 1887; other edd, : P. Geyer, Vienua, 
1898, E, A. Bechtel, Obiesgo. 1902 ; cf. M. F6rotm, ‘ Le veritable 
Auteur de la Peregrinalao Silvlaj, la vierge espagnolo Etheria,’ 
in Rmie des guestirms hUtoriqueSy Ixxiv. [1963] 367-397 ; and 
PEESxvifi.ft^7, 
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liOwer Egypt, and was the father of monasticism 
in Nitria.^ His disciples lived in huts and met 
together in the monastic church on Saturdays and 
Sundays. There were 8 priests in the colony to 
carry out the liturgical functions for the com- 
munity. According to the Laiisiac History^ there 
were 600 hermits in the desert of Nitria. Idleness 
was carefully excluded, each monk being obliged 
to provide for himself by his own labour. In the 
evening psalms and hymns w^ere chanted. The 
discipline of the life was very strict. Ammonius 
died oef ore 356. His disciples continued Ms tradi- 
tions in Nitria. The theological works of Origen 
were studied there, and the ‘ tall brothers,* Am- 
monius, Bioscorus, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who 
made such a disturbance in the theological world 
later on, belonged to this monastic faiuily.® 

A^ut six miles to the south of the mountain of 
Nitria was the Desert of Scete, where another colony 
of hermits \y as established . The brethren observed 
perpetual silence ; as at Nitria, they assembled in 
church for the offices only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Their cells were either mere caverns in the 
rocks or else wattled cabins. Macarius the Greater 
(t 383 or 387) was the ffxst of these hermits. He 
^ left behind him among the ApophtTiegmctta a 
sbries of remarkable maxims and homilies that 
show him to have been one of the founders of 
Christian mysticism.® Macarius the Younger, 
Evagrius Ponticus, and Mark the Hermit are also 
figures that stand out among these solitaries.^ 
The Desert of Scete still preserves the ruins of their 
ancient monasteries, one of which, known as the 
monastery of St. Macarius, is inhabited by a few 
Coptic monks.® 

Besides Nitria and Scete, the whole of Egypt 
was strewn with hermitages— the Thehaid, Lyco- 

E olis, Kopres, Oxyrhynchus (where there were to 
e found, it is said, 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns), 
and Arsinofe*, where there were also 10,000 monks 
{Hist, Laus, 5, 18). 

In Upper Egypt the name of Pachomius at- 
tracted special attention. He was instructed in 
the monastic life by a venerable hermit named 
Palamon, and established himself at Tabenna 
(Tabennisi)— a name that was to remain famous in 
monastic history. Pachomius is the real founder 
of the cenobitic life. His disciples lived together 
under the same roof and were subject to the same 
discipline. Other monasteries were founded which 
followed the same observance, and thus cenobitism 
-was established. Regarding the organization of 
the Pachomian monasteries see above (p. 785 ; cf. 
^0 E. Crunij Tkeclogical Texts from Coptic 
Papyri, edited with an Appendix upon the Arabic 
and Coptic Versions of the Life of Pachomius, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic ser., pt. ii., 1913). 

While speaking of Pachomius, we must not omit 
to mention one of his disciples named Schenoudi 
of Atripe, whose histoiy has been revealed recently 
through Coptic MSS, and who, although he did 
not exercise so marked an influence as Pachomius, 
played an important part in the history of the 
cenobitic life. The profession of obedience which 
he imposed on his monks is the oldest document of 


1 ^ Laus. 8; Sozomen, i. 14 (P( 

Ixvii.^ 900 y ; Socrates, iv. 23 (PO Ixvii. 609 L. Bultku 
Essai^ I ?itst.mona8t. ^Orient, Paris, 1678: Besse, pp. cit. 

Las morgenldndisehe Mdnehttm, Mainz; 1904 
B. N. 0. Ourzon, Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, limdon 
' 1849. 

.Oouenberffh, Etude stir les moines ^Egypte depui 
Chalcddonie jusqu^d f invasion arale, Louvain, 1914. 

' f Apophthegmata Patrum, in Ootelier, EeeUsice Greece 
h^unwnta, i. 24 (PG Ixv. 257 f.); Uomilies, in A. Gallaudi 
^leffomena in Vi^ et Scripta SS. Macariorum,’ MU. Vet 
Lcctes., Venice, 1766-81, vil. 8 f, (P(? xxxiv 

*Mi^. Laus. 20, 86. 

Steind^ libysche Wiiste nach der Oas< 

desQrysi^ Ammon/ Berliner LdkalamHger, 18th March 1900 


this kind that we por^sess, and it marks a stage in 
the history of monastic Rules. Schenoudi made 
the attempt to combine the ereipitic Avith the 
cenobitic life, and he succeeded to a certain 
extent.^ 

(6) Sinai. — From Egypt the monastic life soon 
spread as far as the Sinaitic peninsula, on Avhicli 
there were later several flourishing monasteries. 
St. Nilus the Sinaitic (f c. 430) and St. John 
1 Climacus were its shining lights, and may be re- 
garded as the great doctors of the ascetic life. 
The Peregrinatio Etherice gives interesting details 
regarding the monasteries of Sinai (see below, 
iii. I id)). 

(c) Palestine* — The monastic foundations of 
Palestine were no less illustrious. It will suffice 
to quote the names of Hilarion of Gaza, a disciple 
of St. Anthony of Egypt, and especially those of 
Melania the Elder at the Mount of Olives, Paula, 
and St. Jerome.® In this region monasticism made 
considerable headway. The number of monasteries 
and lauras rose to 100, and the influence of these 
religious houses in the quarrels between Origenism, 
Eutychianism, Monotheletism, and iconoclasm was 
very important. It would be impossible to give 
here even a r6sum4 of this Mstory ; we must be 
content to refer the reader to the authors cited in 
note 2 below, and also to the attempt at a classi- 
fication of some of the Palestinian monasteries in 
Leclercm DACL ii.® 3165-3175. It was only with 
the Arab invasion of Palestine that the progress 
of these monasteries was arrested. 

{d) Syria. — Syria became at an early period a 
land of monasteries. It has even been questioned 
whether the monastic life there was not indigenous, 
i.e., Avhether it did not, as in Egypt, spring directly 
from the native practice of asceticism— wMch must 
be regarded as an early phase of monasticism— or 
whether, on the other hand, it was an importation 
from without. The latter opinion seems to be the 
more likely. The Syriac life of Mark-Arogin, 
beneath its legendary surface, contains a residue . 
of history that can be extracted with little diffi- 
culty. According to this history, he came from 
aPachomian monastery, established himself among 
the mountains near Nisibis, and died there in 
363, leaving beMnd him a flourishing monastic 
house.® The recently edited works of Apliraates 
give some curious information about other solitaries 
[fwv&^ovres), who seem to have been ascetics living 
in the world rather than real monks.* 
i At Edessa and in Osrhoene Ave have Julian 
regarded as the founder of monastic life in that 
j country, and especially Ephraim the Syrian, a 
I contemporary of St. Basil. He lived many years 
as a hermit, then went to study monastic tradi- 

1 With regrard to Schenoudi see Am61ineau, M&moirespuUUs 
par la mission aroMol. an Caire, iv. [1885 f.], i. ; J. Leipoldt, 
Sehenute von Atripe und die Bntstehur^ des national' 
dgpptischen Christentums (TU), Leipzig, 1908; Ladeiize, Revue 
d’htstoire eccl. vii. [1906] 76-88; Revillout, *Les Origines du 
sohisme 4gyptien ; le pr6curseur et inspirateur Senuti le pro- 
ph^»te,’ in RHR vili. [1883] 4dl-467, 646-581 ; Am§Uneau, Vie de 
SeJmoudi, Paris, 1889 ; Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3104 f. 

2 Sist. Laus. 117-129 ; ‘ Vita Melanise Junioris,* Analeet. Boll. 
viii. [1884] 11 ff. ; Zockler, ‘ Hilarion. von Gaza,* in Neue 
JdhrMcher filr deutsche Theologie, iiL [1894] 146-178 ; Vailh6, 
‘Les premiers Monastbres de la Palestine,’ in Bessarione, iii. 
[1897] 39-59, 209-225, 834-856, iv. [1898) 198-210 ; A. Oouret, 
La Palestine sous les empereurs grecs, Paris, 1869, pp. 326-636. 

s P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, Paris, 18901-97, 
iii. 376 f. ; J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans Vempire perse 
sous la dynastic sassanide, do. 1904, _p. 302 f. 

4 Cf, a fliscusaion on this point in E. H. Connolly, ‘ Aphraates 
and Monasticism,’ inJThSt vi. [1004-05] 622-539; P. C. Burkitt, 

* Aphraates and Monasticism,* ib. vii. [1906-06] 10-15, Ettrli/ 
Christianity mtside the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1899, and 
Early Eastern Christianity, London, 1904. See, further, 
Connolly, ‘ Some early Rules for Syrian Monks,’ in Downside 
Review, xxv. [1900] 162-162 ; G. Bert, AphrahaVs, des persischen 
Weisen, Eomilien; aus dem Syrischen (TU), Leipzig, 1888, 
ed. J. Parisot, Paris, 1894 (cf. esp. 6th hom. to the asceties) ; 
P. Schwen, Afrahat, seine Person und sein Verstdndnis des 
Christentums, Leipzig, 1907. 
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tions under the Mdance of St. Basil, and perhaps ! 
visited Egypt ^so. He is one of the principal | 
scholars of the Syrian Church, and his numerous 
Avorks contaih much information regarding the 
monastic life.^ » 

There were colonies of hermits in Cilicia, round 
about Antioch, and in the Desert of Chalcis in the 
4th century. The Desert of Chalcis was known as 
the Thebaid of Syria, and there St. Jerome lived 
as a hermit from 373 to 380.^ In the 5th cent, the 
first of the Stylites, St. Simeon, makes his appear- 
ance in the north of Syria (Theod. Hist. Mel. 26 
[MG Ixxxii. 1464 ff.]). This strange form of mon- 
astic life survived as late as the 15th century.^ 

(e) Asia Minor.— In Asia Minor in the 2ud cent. 
Montanism {q.v.) had appeared— a movement in 
the direction of an excessive ultra-asceticism. In 
Pampliylia in the 4th and 5th centuries the Euchitc 
or Messalian monks allowed themselves to he 
carried away by the same excessive views, and 
appear also to have undergone Manicjifcan influ- 
ences. They were always resisted by the Church 
and were finally condemned, but revived during 
the Middle Ages in the sects of the Paulicians and 
Bogomils. 

Eustathius of Sobastc, Avho introduced nionasti- 
cism into Armenia, Paphla^onia, and Pontus, was of 
Egyptian origin and a disciple of Arius. He exer- 
cised a wide influence on monasticism in that part 
of the world and also spread his errors abroad. 
His disciples, the Eustathians, Avere condemned by 
the Church.^ The Council of Gan^a, in 340, gives 
valuable information concerning the history of the 
ascetics and monks and the excesses of some of 
those whom it condemns.® 

(/) Cappadocia. — It Avas chiefly in Cappadocia 
and under the inspiration of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Basil, 
the real legislator of the monks of the East, that 
monasticism started its true development. Basil 
had become acquainted Avith the monastic life in 
Syria and in Palestine. He declared himself 
distinctly in favour of the cenobitic type, and it 
Avas for cenobites that he Avrote his Kule, or rather 
his Buies (see above, p. 785^). The Buie of St. 
Basil has remained in use in the East to the 
present day. It does not enter into details, but 
lays doAvn in general the virtues and duties of the 
monastic state. The monk is the perfect Chiistian ; 
the ascetic life does not consist merely in caiTying 
out certain practices, but in the sanctification of 
one’s whole being and in the love of one’s neigh- 
bour. One must raise up and perfect nature and 
not destroy it. Christian perfection completes, 
elevates, and purifies the wisdom of the ancients. 
In his monasteries the education of children was 
undertaken, and Avork was recommended and en- 
couraged. The public prayer of the community 
Avas already organized, and Ave find the various 
Hours of Matins, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
and the Night Office (Ateo-oz/iJ/criov),® 

iff) According to St. Jerome, monasti- 

cism was brought to the island of Cyprus by 
HUarion. St. Epiphanius, Avho had himself been 
a monk in Palestine, defended the monks Avith 
ardour. ^ 

{h) Constantinople. — ^AVhen Palestine and Egypt 
had ceased to be tlie chief centres of monastic life 
in the East, it Avas Constantinople, and, later, 
Mt. Athos, that succeeded to that position. The 

1 Ephraim, Opera omnia, Rome, 1734-40 ; for the other edd. 
cf. V. 406; R. Duval, Mint, politique, reliyieitse et 

liiUraire jusqu’A la pt'emihre croisade, Paris, 1891, 

pp. 160-161 ; Bardenhewer, pp. 387-398. 

3 Of. Grutsimacher, Hterunyinus, i. 165 f . 

8 Delehaye, op. ctt. ; see also above, p. 786^. 

4 F. Loofs, ‘ Eustathius von Sebaste,’ in v. 627-630. 

6 Mansi, ii. 1095-1106; O. J. Hefele and H. Leolercq, Hist, dea 
COTUJi7es,Paris, 1907fE.ii. 1029. , 

6 E. F. Morisonj St, BasU and his Mule, Oxfoni» 1015. 


foundations attributed to Constantine or to the 
time of his immediate successors can, hoAvever, be 
admitted only Avith reserve.^ It Avas not till 
toAvards the end of the 4th and especially during 
the course of the 5th cent, that monasticism began 
its deA^elopment at Constantinople. In the reign 
of Justinian there were no feAver than 80 monas- 
teries at Constantinople,® and the emperor legis- 
lated for the monastic life as for all other institu- 
tions of the empire. The Acceraetfe and the 
Studites deserve a long study to themselves ; they 
liaA’-e already formed the subject of monographs, 
to Avhich Ave can here only draw attention in 
passing. The names of St. John Damascene and 
Theodore the Studite recall the long strife main- 
tained by the monks on the question of the icono- 
clasts.® 

{i) Mount Athos.— From the 9th, but especially 
during the 10th, cent, the peninsula of Mt. Athos, 
in the .Egean Sea, became a monastic centre of the 
highest importance, and formed a land of monastic 
republic. Bafe in their monasteries, built for the 
most part on steep clilfs, defended by the sea and 
by the thickness of their walls, the monks of this 
peninsula, Avhich is connected Avith the mainland 
only by a naiTow isthmus, were able to defy all 
attacks, and the cenobitic life has been maintained 
there up to the present day. The history of this 
monastic colony may he given in a few Avords. 
The origin of monasticism on Mt. Athos is obscure. 
The first testimony on Avhioh we can depend is 
found in the 9th cent., but it is probable that long 
before that there Avere hermits living among the 
rocks and in the forests of this peninsula, so well 
fitted for the solitaiy life. The year 963 is the 
date of the foundation of the first great monas- 
tery by St. Athanasius, one of the most celebrated 
of the Athos monks. From this date onwards 
foundations followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion. The great monasteries of Iviron, Vatopedi, 
Xeropotamos, Esphigmenon, Dochiaru, Agios 
Paulos, etc., rose up in difterent parts of the holy 
mountain from the 10th to the 14th century. The 
latest in date is the monastery of Stavronikita, 
founded in 1542. A number of smaller houses 
and simple hennitages depend upon these greater 
monasteries. The B-ule followed is that of St. 
Basfl. The monasteries form a kind of confedera- 
tion or little republic, which is represented by 20 
members, constituting at once a parliament and a 
tribunal under the direction of 4 presidents, one 
of whom has the title of TrpGyros. In each monas- 
tery the 7}yoiLip.€vos enjoys supreme authority. In 
the 14th cent, the idiorxhythmic form of life (ZSioi- 
was introduced, in accordance Avith Avhicn, 
in certain of the monasteries, the monks possess 
money of their oAm and enjoy a number of dis- 
pensations, Au’tonomous during a certain period, 
the governing council of Mt. Athos was finally 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Under the various governments 
and dynasties that succeeded one another in the 
East— the Comneni, the Paljeologi, even the Turks 
themselves, and the hospodars of Wallacliia— the 
liberty of the monks of Mt. Athos was always 
respected. Painting, architecture, and ^igrapjiy 
were cultivated AAuth success, and their libraries 
contain MSS of the highest A’-alue.* 

1 Of. E. Marin, I^s Moines de Constantimple depuis la 
fmdation de la viUe jnsqu'd la mort de Photius (^0-898), Paris, 
1897; J. Pargoire, ‘Les D6but8 du monachiaine Constanti- 
nople,’ in Mevue des questions hist. Ixv. [18093 68-72; art. 

‘ Constantinople,’ in DAOL ii.3 1445-1448. 

3 Of. Marin and Pargoire, Iwe. <»«. 

8 See ‘Af'^-ni^tes,’ in BACL i.2 307-321; A, Tougard, *1^ 
Perstoiion iconoclaste d’anrte la correspondanw de St. 
Theodore Studite,* in Rmte des questions hist vx. [1890] 86-118. 

4 V. Langlois, Le .Mont Athos et ses monasthres, Paris, 1867 ; 
W, Gass, Zur Oesch. der Athos-El&ster, Giessen, 1865 ; A. Riley, 
Athos: the Mountain of the Monks. London, 1887; E, Miller, 
Xe Mont Athos, Paris, 1889 ; Porphyrius Uspensky, Hist, oj 
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iii. Monasticism in the West.— i. Before 
St. Benedict— («) Home and Italy. — It has been 
remarked, and with justice, that while, in the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, careful mention is 
made of all the various degrees of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — even down to that of /o.?5or— no allusion 
has ever been found to ascetic, anchorite, cenobite, 
monk, or nun.^ The existence at Rome of monks, 
of consecrated virgins, and of monasteries at that 
period cannot, however, be denied. We leave on 
one side the legend of Boniface and Aglse, which 
is, moreover, of Eastern origin.® Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, gathered together 
aroTind the tomb of St. Agnes a community of 
virgins. It was in a Roman monastery also that 
St. MarceUina, sister of St. Ambrose, consecrated 
herself to God (352-366.)^ Pammachius, another 
Roman patrician, along with Fabiola, lived the 
ascetic life, and founded near the mouth of the 
Tiber a hospice which was served by monks.^ St. 
Atlianasius arrived in Rome after 339, accompanied 
by two Egyptian monks. He remained there three 
years and inspired this community, so deeply 
Christian in spirit, with admiration of and sym- 
pathy with the monastic ideal of the Thebaid. He 
made proselytes even from among the highest 
society of Rome, and Marcella, daughter of the 
widow Albina, along with Melania the Elder, 
devoted herself to the life. A community of 
ascetics and cenobites was founded on the Aven- 
tine, from which stand out names such as those 
of Soplironia, Asella, Paula, and Fabiola. The 
favour shown towards such institutions by Pope 
Hamasus and, in particular, the arrival in Rome 
of St. Jerome, who became the spiritual father of 
the community on the Aventine, greatly accentu- 
ated the movement.® The attempt made by Vigi- 
lantius to oppose it in favour of monasticism had 
no other result than that of starting a. controversy 
with St. Jerome, from which Vigilantius came 
forth utterly crushed and humiliated (c. 385).® 

In the rest of Italy the progress of monasticism 
W8Ls’ scarcely less rapid than in Rome itself. In 
the middle of the 4tn cent. Eusebius of Vercelli, 
till then exiled in E^pt, returned to his church 
(in 363) and obliged the clergy of his cathedral to 
submit to the monastic rule of life. His example 
was soon followed in Milan, under St. Ambrose, 
and at Aquileia,^ while Cremona, under the bishop 
Vincent (407-422), Novara, under the bishop 
Gaudentius (397-417), Bologna, Ravenna, under 
St. Peter Chrysologus, Pavia, under the bishop 
Ennodius, and Turin, under the bishop Victor, all 
favoured the monastic movement. 

In S. Italy, besides Nola with its illustrious 
bishop, St. Paulinus, we find monasteries at Najples, 
at Capua, and in Etruria, Sabina, Umbria, Pice- 
num, at Tusculum, Monte Calvo, Fundi, on the 

AUlos and Us ^[onasteries, 3 vols., Kieff and Moscov% 1845-92 
(Euss.) ; Ourzon, op. cit. ; E. M. de Vop-ii^, Syrie, Palestine^ 
Mo-tUAihoSy Voyage aupay 8 dupasse^ Pans, 1376 ; Krumbacher, 
pp. 611-615, 1058 f. ; D. Placide de Meester, Voyage de deux 
b&a&dictim aua monastbres de Athos^ Paris, 1908 ; V, 
Vannutelli, Monte Athos e le hneteore. Borne, 188S ; K. Lake, 
EaTly Pays of Monasticism on MU Athos. 0.\ford, 1909. 

3 Leclercq, in DACL ii.3 3176. 

^ AS, May, ill. 270-288; Duchesne, * Nofees sur la topographie 
de Borne/ in Milanges d’ardkiol. et d’Aistoire, x. (1890] ; Pranchi 
de OavaUeri, *Dove fu scritta la le^enda di S. Bonifacio?* in 
2i now boUcUino di archeol. ensiianat vi. [1900] 206-234 ; A. 
Dufourcq, Etudes sur Us Gesta Martyrum vomains. 4 vols., 
Paris, 1900-10, i. ; cf. Anal. Boll xx. [1901] 8S7f. 

3 E. Spreitzenhofer, Die EntmoMung des aUen Mdnehtuins 
in Italim von seinen ersten Anfdngen bis zum Aujtretm des 

' heU. B&nedikt^ Vienna, 1894, p. 29 ; Leclercq, DAQL ii.3 8176. 

4 Of. G. B. de Bossi, Bollettino di archeol. cm£i*a?ia, 1806, p. 108. 

'6 0, Daux, ‘Ain4a6e Thierry et les premiers monastbres 

dTtalie aux IV« et V® slides/ in Revue des questions Ats«.-xxi. 

' [1877] 404-478. 

. 6 On Vigilantius of. below, p. 791t. 

7 Spreitzenhofer, p. ISf. ; P. Ughelli, Italia sacra, 9 vols., 

, Rome, 1644-62, hr. 747, 680. vi. 44, etc. ; Albers, ‘ El Monachismo 
. prima di$. Benedetto/ Rivista ^rioa Benedettina, x. [1915]. 


banks of Lake Fucino, on the islands oli the 
Mediten-anean coast of Italy, Gorgona, Capraja, 
Sardinia, and the Isle of Cabis (near Torrentum),^ 
It would he difficult to draw up even 'A simple cata- 
logue of these monasteries, so numerous were they. 

Cassiodorus (c. 670) was contemporary with St. 
Benedict. It has even been conjectured that his 
Rule was borrowed from the latter, but this is no 
more than a conjecture. What is certain is that 
the minister of Theodoric, on his property of 
Vivarium, gave the example of a monastery where 
the ascetic practices of the monastic life were 
allied with a high degree of intellectual culture. 
While, on the summit of Mt. Morius, the hermits 
gave themselves up to their solitary vocation, in 
the monastery built at the foot of the mountain 
the cenobites spent their time in the diligent 
copying of MSS.® 

(S) Monasticism, which was to play so 

considerable a part in Gaul, was established tiiere 
at an early date (2nd half of the 4th cent.) and 
with great 6clat by St. Martin of Tours. At first 
it to^ the eremitic form. The disciples of St. 

; Martin lived as hermits, meeting for exercises in 
common only on certain occasions. The first 
monastery founded in Gaul was that of Ligug6, in 
360. There were, besides, Marmoutier (Martini 
Monasterium) and, no doubt, a great number of 
other houses, for we read that 2000 monks were 
present at the obsequies of St. Martin.® St. 
Martin wrote no Rule for his monks, and the 
latter seem simply to have followed the geneml 
traditions of the ascetic life. Several of his dis- 
ciples applied themselves in company with their 
master to the work of the apostolate. ’ This would 
explain why this first attempt at monasticism in 
i Gaul did not leave any lasting traces behind it. 

We find, about the same date, that there were 
monks at Rouen, in the Morinie (Boulonnais, 
Artois, W. Flanders), in the forests, along the sea- 
coast, and even in the islands of the coasts.^ 

St. Sulpicius Severus, the historian of St. Martin, 
established a community of ascetics in his villa of 
Primuliacum.® Gregory of Tours (f 694) gives in 
Ms works most valuable information regarding the 
monastic movement in Gaul in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. The greater number of the monks whose 
lives he wrote, while possessing their own char- 
acteristic spirit, are still largely under the infiu- 
ence of the teaching of St. Martm. 

The most interesting of all these experiments in 
the monastic life at this period is the foundation of 
the celebrated monastery of Larins on an island of 
that name off the coast of the Mediterranean near 
Cannes. Monastic life, inaugurated there towards 
the year 410 by St. Honoratus, was to continue 
through many long centuries, almost ^vithout 
interruption, to our ovm day. It was at the 
beginning a mingling of the eremitic and cenobitic 
elements. Both manual and intellectual work 
were held in honour, and great was the influence 
I exercised by the monks of lArins throughout the 
Middle Ages.® It will be sufficient, for this earlier 

1 Of. ^reitzenhofer and Leclercq, loco. ettt. 

2 WorKS of Cassiodoi’us, ed. J. Garet, Bouen, 1679 {PL Ixix, 

and Ixx.); A. Frsuiz, M. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, Breslau, 
1872; Chevalier, Repertoire: Bio-BibHographie, s.v, *Oassio- 
dore.* For his library cf. A, OUeris, Cas^iodore conservateur 
des litres de VanliquiU Paris, 1841. 

3 Sulpicius Severus, VUa S. Martini \ F. Ohamard, Saint 
Martin ei son wmastkre de Liguge, Paris, 1878 ; E. Mart^ue, 
‘ Hisfe. de Marmoutiers,’ in M^oires de la socUU arcMol. de 
Touraine, Tours, 1874-75 ; Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin, 
do. 1881 ; A. Hauck, Kirmengesch. D&Otschlands, Leipzig, 1898, 
p. 62f. 

4 Malnory, op. dt. 

6 A. Ourie-Seimbres, Recherches sur Us lieux habitis par 
Sulpice severe, premiers monastlres institues en Aquilahtc, 
Tarbes, 1876 ; F. Mouret, SuVj^ce Sevbre d Primuliac, Paris, 1907. 

6 Malnory, op. dt. ; L. AUiez, Hist, du monasUre de Lerins, 
2 vols., Draffuigrnan, 1862 ; P. Lahargou, De schola Lerinensi, 
estate merovingiaca, Paris, 1892 ; DACL u.3 8196-8198. 
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period, to cite the names of Vincent of Larins and 
Salvianus. 

Another important influence exercised over the i 
development* of monasticism in Gaul during this i 
period was that of Cassian» His works were in 
reality the first monastic code in Gaul (see above, 
p. 787*^), and, it may be said, in the whole of the 
West. ^ He founded the monastery of St. Victor at 
Marseilles, which became renowned, and other 
monasteries also.^ 

St. Csesarius, bishop of Arles, must also be 
regarded as one of the principal monastic legis- 
lators at this date. 2 We can only mention the 
monasteries founded by Leonian in the diocese 
of Vienne, by St. Theudaire in Is^re, in the Isle 
Barbe, at Condat (St. Claude), and at St. Maurice 
of Agaune, and by SS. Romanus and Lupicinus in 
the Jura.’* 

(c) Britain, Ireland, the Celts . — The monastic 
life was established fairly early among the 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons, and underwent an 
extraordinary development among them. Its 
introduction into Great Britain was due to St. 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, who came to the 
island in 430 to restore ecclesiastical discipline. 
In Wales Llan Lltud, Llancarvon, Ti-Gwen, and 
Bangor soon became renowned. Some of the 
monks from these monasteries — St. Gildas, St. 
Lunain, St. Paul Aurelian, and St. Samson — 
established the monastic life in Brittany (Armor- 
ica), where it also made ^eat advance.** Monasti- 
cism in Ireland has much in common with that of 
Brittany, to which it seems, in fact, to owe its 
origin. The name of St. Columba and that of Ms 
foundation at Iona stand out conspicuous in its 
history.® Another saint whose name we must not 
forget to mention among the Celtic monks, although 
his chief foundation, LuxeuH, belonged to Gaul, is 
St. Columban, the rival and namesake of Columba. 
His Rule, inspired entirely by the principles and 
traditions of Irish monasticism, spread rapidly in 
Gaul and disputed for a time the predominance of 
that of St. Benedict.® 

(d) Spam.— *In Spain the beginni^s of the mon- 
astic life are somewhat obscure. The Council of 
Elvira (e. 300) makes no allusion whatever to either 
ascetics or virgins. The Peregrinatio Etherice 
belongs to the last quarter of the 4th centliry. It 
is the account of her journeying in the East and 
her pilgrimages to the holy places, sent to her 
nuns in Spain by a Spanish virmn named Etheria, 
or Egeria, who was, in all probability, abbess of 
the community to which she writes.^ We find 
further traces of the ascetic and monastic life 
among the Priscillianists of Spain, in tMs century, 
Priscillian gave Mmself put as an example of 
asceticism (see art. PRisciLLlANISM). It has 

1 Cartulaire de Vabbaye de St. Victor de Marseille, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1867. 

a Malnory, op. <dL 

s L. Niopce, Ulle Barbe: son ancienne abbaye, Lyons, 1890; 
P. Benoit, Hist, de Vabbaye et de la terre de Satnt’Claude, 
2 vols., Paris, 1890-92; B. Krusch, ‘Vitse Patrum Jurensium,’ 
Mon. Germ., Script. Merov., iii. [1896-97] 126-166; Duchesne, 
*La Vie des Ptres du Jura,' Melanges d^archlol., xviii. [1898] 
1-18 ; Leclercq, in BACL ii.2 8197-3198 ; Besse, Les Moines de 
Vandemu France P&riode gallo-romaine et mSrovingienne, 
Paris, 1906. 

4 A. de la Broderie, *Les Monasttres celtiques aux VI® 
et VII® sitcle,’ in Annales de Bretagne, lx. [1898] 188-209, 
379-894. Hist, de Bretagne, Rennes, 1896, i. ; J. W. Willis- 
Bund, The Celtic Chweh of Wales, London, 1897 ; BACL ii.8 
3207. 

5 0. F. R. de Montalemhert has devoted to the history of the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon monasteries a large portion of his book, 
Les Moines d'Ocddent, Paris, lSCO-77 ; see esp. bks. x.-xiii. ; 
see also X. Gougaud, loc. cit. 

« Seebass, op. cit. ; Malnory, op. dt. ; L. Qougaud, ‘ L’CEuvre 
des Scotfl dans I'Europe continentale,’ in Mevue tVnist, eccUs. 
■ [1908] 21-87,. 265-277; O. Bonet;Maury, *St. Colombo et la 


fondation das inonastferes iriandais,* Beo. EUt. Ixxxiii. P.90S] 
277-299. 

7 Cf . above, p. 787*?, . . 


recently been shown that the Eegula Consensoria 
Monachorum, attributed at first to St. Augustine, 
then to a contemporary of St. Fructuosus, prob- 
ably comes from a Priscillianist source, in tbe 5th 
century. It is a Rule for cenobites, original in 
character.^ 

The Rule of St. Isidore (t 636) and that of St, 
Fructuosus of Braga [c. 660) also deserve mention. 
They enjoyed considerable success until the advent 
of the Rule of St. Benedict in Spain, which became 
there, as in almost. the whole of the Western 
world, the only Rule for monks.® 

Vigilantius, who represents the element hostile 
to the monks and ascetics, was a priest at 
Barcelona in 396. During the year 409 the in- 
vasions in Spain, as everywhere else, resulted 
in the destruction of the monasteries. Mention 
of this is to he found in the chronicles of the 
period.® 

The Council of Tarragona, in 516, turned its 
attention to the monks.^ St. Martin, abbot of 
Dumio near Braga, who is known as St, Martin of 
Braga, and who had been a monk in Palestine and 
played so important a part in the history of the 
conversion of the Suevi, laboured at the restora- 
tion of the monastic life in Spain.® 

Two other bishops, SS. Leander and Isidore, 
also worked for the same end. The first -wrote 
a Rule fox the use of virgins, and the second 
drew up a Rule for monks.® The latter was 
already known to St. Leander, the friend of St. 
Gregory the Great, and to Tajo, bishop of Sara- 

§ ossa (c. 660), the great admirer of the works of 
t. Grego:^ and of his Dialogues, in wMch the 
praises of St. Benedict are set forth. This bishop 
did much to spread the knowledge of these worli 
in Spain. Besides these names, we find, between 
the date of the conversion of Visigothic Spain 
(687) and that of the Arab invasion (7U), those of 
certain monks and hermits — ^the African Donatus, 
who, along -with 70 monks, also from Africa, took 
refuge in the monastery of Servitanum, in the 
provmce of Valencia ; St. Emilian, who enjoyed a 
•wide-spread cultus in Spain ; the hermit, Valerius, 
in the neighbourhood of Astorga, etc.® 

(e) A/nca.— In Africa the first monastic centre 
seems to have been formed around the person of 
St. Augustine. This saint had studied the mon- 
astic life both in Rome and in Milan, and, on his 
return to Tagaste, he installed himself with some 
of his friends in a house, where they gave them- 
selves to the practices of asceticism. Ordained 
priest, he founded a second monastery at Hippo, 
where he lived himself till he was maae bishop in 
396. He then transformed his episcopal dwelling 
into a monastery like those of the bishops of 
Milan, Vercelli, and others at this time, and so 
founded what we may call a ^ cathedral monastery,' 
or, as he himself called it, monasterixmi clericorum* 
Others of the African episcopate soon followed this 

1 Ed. in Holste-Brockle, Codex Begularum, 1. 136 f., and in PL 
IxvL 993-996 ; cf. D. de Bruyne, * La Regvla consensoria : Une 
r^gle des moines priscillianistes,’ in Reme Btnidictine, xxv. 


a On the Regula Commmis of St Fructuosus see T. Herwegen, 
‘Das Pactum des heU. Fructuosus von Braga,' in Kirchen- 
redtU. Unteravchimgen, xl. [1907] 71-79; and Leclercq, in 
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7 Tajo of Saragossa, PL Ixxx. 720 ff. 
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example, and Hadmnietum, U:iala, Calame, Cirta, 
Mileve, and Carthage beeame real centres of 
monastic life. The Regula pro Monmhis attri- 
buted to St. Augustine is not his under this form, 
as we have already said, but it is drawn from his 
letter (cexi,) to religious bodies of both sexes 
living in poveiliy and chastity, passing their time 
in prayer and ascetic practices, ana in certain 
worKs of charity. The counsels of the great 
bishop are characterized by the charity, discretion, 
breadth of mind, and high spirituality to which 
all his works bear witness.^ We have already 
spoken of his famous treatise, Opere Mona- 
mortim, composed in the year 400, 

The Vandal persecution was unable to destroy 
all these monasteries, but it arrested for the time 
the progress of monasticism in Africa. Byzantine 
rule (533-709) restored peace and liberty, and a true 
renaissance of religion took place, in which monas- 
ticism naturally benefited, oev eral new monasteries 
were founded, notably at Kuspe and at Tebessa. 
The ruins of the latter still exist. ^ But the 
Muhammadan invasion was to destroy monastic 
life in Roman Africa as well as Christian life in 
general. 

(/) On the Danube, in the region of Noricum, 
we have to mention the wonderful work among 
those people of St. Severinus (f 482), called ‘ the 
apostle of Noricum.’® 

2. From St. Benedict to the 13th century.— St. 
Benedict, bom at Nursia (c. 480), died at Monte 
Cassino (c. 540), deserves a place apart in the 
history of Western monasticism. The influence 
exercised by his Rule in the West may be com- 
ared to that of St. Basil in the East. Having 
welt, at first, as a hermit among the Sabine 
mountains, he later gathered disciples round him, 
founded monasteries at Subiaco and Monte Cassino, 
and wrote a Rule which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, was to become the one monastic Rule of 
the West. It may, in fact, be said that the history 
of Western monasticism is practically identical, 
for the ^eater part of the Middle Ages, with that 
of the Benedictines.^ The Rule of St. Benedict, 
which is divided into 73 chapters, is written for 
cenobites, and addresses itself exclusively to those 
who foUow that form of monastic life. It teaches 
the virtues of humility, obedience, and poverty, 
and enioins the practice of silence, hospitality, and 
manual work. It regulates the hours for pr^er 
and lays down the order of the psalmody. The 
monastery forms, as it were, a little city or, better, 
a complete society provided with all its necessary 
organs. At the head of all is the abbot, assisted 
by his provost, or prior, and his seniors, while at 
the head of every 10 monks is the dean. Then 
there are the cellarer, who is charged with the 
temporal affairs of the monastery, and the various 
other officials that divide between them the differ- 
ent functions necessary to the well-being of the 
house. The monastery should, as far as possible, 
provide for itself and possess a garden, a mill, and 

1 Cf. Ledert^ L'Afrique ehritienne^ Paris, 1904, ii. 73-77, 
and DAOL ii.» 3226 f.; Besse, Le Monachisme africain^ 
Paris, 1900 ; Albers, * II Monachismo prima di S. Benedetto ; il 
monaohismo in Africa,' Rivista st&rica Renedettinaf ix. 

2H. Saladin, *Eapport sur une mission en Tunisie,' in 
Archices Aes missions scientifiqtm^ Srd ser,, xiii. [1887] 179-181 ; 
cf. O. Diehl, NomdUs archives des missions sdentifigueSf iv. 
[1893] 331-336, also L'Afrique byzanUne, Paris, 1896, p. 429 f. 
For a list of the monasteries cf. Leclercq, in JDACL iLa 3281, 
and L’Afiique chrdienne, iL 78-77. 

^ AS, Jan. i, 483, 497 ; L. S. le Nain de Tillemont, Mimoires 
^ours&r&ird Vhist. ecatis. desBprem. siholei^, Paris, 1701-12, 
xvi. 

4 On St. Benedict and the Benedictines see ifabillon, opp. 
ciU. ; G. Kratzinger, JDer Benediktinerorden und die KuUw', 
Heidelberg, 1876 ; Berlitre, Melanges d'hist. bSnidictine, Mared- 
tous,.X897-19(^; Bulteau, Abrig4 de Vhist. de Vordre de saint 
Benoist jiMmt'd la fin du IX^sitcUy 2 vols., Paris, 1684; see 
esp. Obeyarier,. ; Topo^UbUographie, s.v. ‘B<5n6dic- 

tins.* 


all the necessary offices ^ and work- shops. The 
sick, too, are to be specially taken care of, and 
the monks and the Mafi receive necessary in- 
struction. Guests are to he received Vith honour. 
Those who offend ag<^*inst the Rule must receive 
punislmient according to their deserts.^ Such is, 
in summary, the Rule of St. Benedict — a Rule 
characterized by great simplicity, but in which is 
clearly reflected that spirit of yrise discretion and 
justice which was the genius of the Roman char- 
acter, while at the same time it is penetrated 
through and through by the purest spirit of 
Christian asceticism, and rivals in its discretion 
and its sublimity of view the Rule of St. Basil 
itself. 

St. Gregory (t 604), the greatest of aU the popes 
of the early Middle Ages, in giving to this Rule 
the support of his authority and in recounting, in 
his Dialogues^ the life and miracles of its author, 
assured its predominance over all other monastic 
Rules. He himself founded a monastery in his 
own house (the Monastery of St. Andrew, on the 
Coelian), in which the Rule of St. Benedict was 
observed, and sent to England one of its monks, 
his disciple St. Augustine, who, while commencing 
the work of converting the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
same time implanted in their midst that Rule 
which was destined to take such firm root there 
and to spread far and wide over the land. 

(a) England , — The Christianity established by 
St. Augustine among the Anglo-Saxons was 
thoroughly monastic in character. In the greater 
number of towns — e,g,, at Canterbury, York, 
London, Ripon, Peterborough, etc. — the monastery 
was the centre of the new Christianity. The 
church of the monastery became the cathedral, 
and the abbot the bishop of the diocese that was 
thus gradually formed. The kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptarchy were one after another converted 
by the disciples or successors of St. Augustine, 
and the history of the four centuries extending from 
the death of St. Augustine in 605 to the Norman 
Conq[uest in 1066 is one of the finest parts of the 
history of Western monasticism.® It would be 
impossible to give even a summary of it here. 
We cannot do more than cite some 01 the principal 
characters and the names of the chief monasteries 
that stand out in its pages. Among the former 
we have the abbots and monks Aidan, Oswald, 
WDfrid, Theodore, Cuthbert, Benedict Biscop, 
Aldhehn, Boniface, Bede, Alenin, Odo, Dunstan 5 
among the latter are Canterbury, Westminster, 
Malmesbury, York, Lindisfame, Ripon, Peter- 
borough, Yarrow, Wearmouth, Croyland, Whitby, 
Coldingham, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool. Even 
after the Norman Conquest in 1066 the history of 
monasticism in England does not come to an end. 
It was still flourishing in the 11th cent,, and the 
Normans, far from destroying the English monas- 
teries, founded new ones. Lanfranc and Anselm, 
archbishops of Canterbury, re-peopled the Saxon 
monasteries with colonies of monks brought over 
from the famous abbey of Bee and from other 
Norman monasteries. Cluny, too, made several 
foundations in the country, and the Cistercians, 
in their turn, established themselves at Waverley, 
Rievaulx, Fountains, and many other places. 
St. Stephen Harding, who exercised so great an 
influence on the order of Citeaux and gave it 
its organization, was an Englishman. The order 

1 On the Buie of St. Benedict see the edd. and works of E. 
Schmidt (Ratisbon, 1891), E. Woelfflin (Leipzig, 1895), L. 
Traube (Munich, 1898), C. Butler, Morin, etc., as cited in art. 
*B4n6dictins,' in BACL ii.2 664 ; Plenkers, op. cU. 

2 It is 'to this history of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic monks 
that Montalembert has consecrated the greater part of his 
history of the monks of the West; see also W; Dug^e, 
Monastieom, Anglieanum, new ed., London, 1817-30; E. L. 
Taunton, The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, 2 vols., do, 
1897 ; F. A. Qasquet, English Monastic Life, do. 1904. 
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of Savi^y, ^vliich also had numerous foundations 
in En^and) was absorbed by that of Cifceaux. 
But with the 14tli and 15th centuries Englisli 
monasticism oe^n to decline.^ 

(5) —However gre«t the success of the 

Benedictine life in England, it may be said with 
truth, if its history be regarded as a whole, that 
France was the land of its predilection. The story 
of the Eule of St. Benedict being brought to 
Merovingian Gaul by his disciple, St. Maurus, and 
of the laUer’s foundation of the abbey of Glanfeuil 
on the banks of the Loire as tlie first Benedictine 
monastery in that country, has been contested. ^ 
Whatever the truth of this question may be, it is 
certain that the Buie was introduced into France i 
at an early date— from the beginning of the 7th 
cent. — and it spread there with such r^idity that 
it soon succeeded in supplanting the Buie of St. 
Columban and in imposing its authority on all 
the monasteries. A synod held at Autun, in 670, 
speaks of it as though it were the only monastic 
Itule in existence, and that of ChMons, in 813, 
declares formally that it is followed in almost all 
the monasteries of the country.® The movement 
attained its apogee under Charlemagne, the great 
protector of the Benedictine monks, and under 
nis son, Louis le D6bonnaire. The reform of St. 
Benedict of Aniane witnesses at once to the unity 
and to the vitality of Benedictine life. 

It is again in France that we must seek the 
origin of the important monastic refoim of which 
Cluny was the cradle, and which, little by little, 
spread beyond the limits of France into Italy, 
Spain, En^and, Germany, and Poland. The abbey 
ot Cluny, near Macon, was founded by William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, in 910} the monks were 
brought from the abbey of Baume, where the 
Constitutions of St. Benedict of Aniane were 
followed ; hence the Cluniac reform sprang from 
that of the 9th centuiw. Its first abbots, Bernon, 
Odo, Mayeul, Hugh, Udilo, and Peter the Vener- 
able, raised Cluny to the highest degTee of pros- 
perity and extended its influence to every countiy 
in Christian Europe. The work of Cluny, in the 
religious, social, and political order, was consider- 
able j during the 10th, 11th, and a part of the 12th 
centuries it exercised an unrivalled influence on 
Christian morals and institutions. From the politi- 
cal and religious points of view, it offered to the 
popes valuable and indispensable assistance in their 
struggle against the emperors of Germany, and 
the Tatter, as -well as the kings of France, were 
obliged, more than once, to reckon with the power- 
ful abbey. 

Among the monasteries that accepted the 
Clunieto reform and flourished under it must be 
cited especially the great abbeys of Moissac, St. 
Martial, Uzerches, St. Jean d*Ang51y, St. Bertin, 
St. Germain d’Auxerre, and V6zelaj in France, 
and Cava, Farfa, and S. Paolo fuon le mura in 
Italy.^ 

At^the very moment when the influence of Cluny 
began to decline, a new^ star arose on the monastic 


1 DugdaJe, op. cit. \ AnnaUs Monastici, ed. H. B. Luard, 
Rolls series, 6 vols., London, 1864-69, and several other vols. o! 
the series ; A Hist, of tha English Chureh, ed. "W. E. W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt, London, 1899-1910, ii. 273, iii. 806; L. 
Janauschek, Origines Cistercienses, Vienna, 1877, i. 22 f. 

2 0, de la Oroix, FouUles archiol. de Vdbhaya da Glanfeuil, 
Paris, 1899 ; 0. Port, Diet, histor. deMaine-eULoire, do. 1879, iii. 
428-481. 

s Hefele-Leclercq, Comiles, iii, 1144 ; Besse, Les Moines de 
2’awcianna JPVfince, Paris, 1906. 

4 P. Lorain, Essai historigue sur VaUbaye de Cluny, Dijon, 
1839.; J. H. Pignot, Hist, de Vordre de Cluny, 8 vols., Paris, 
1868 ; E. Saekur, Die Cluniacenser in Hirer kirchliehen und 
allgemevngmhiohtlichen Wirksamheif Ms zur Mitte des el/ten 
JcHirK, 2 vols., Halle, 1892-94 ; Bevli6r^ VOrdre monasttque, 
. p. 188 f.; of. Chevalier, R^pmoire : Topo-Mbliogrcmkie, 8.v. 
‘Cluny ; and esp. A. Molinier, Les Sowees de ae Francej 
Paris, 1901-04, i. iL 234-244. 


horizon. On 21st March 1098, Kobert, abbot of 
Molesmes, founded in the diocese of Dijon the 
abbey of Citeaux, which was to become the centre 
of a new reform of Benedictine life. While Cluny, 
although careful to remain faithful to the spirit of 
St. Benedict, had become the seat of culture, of 
the liberal arts, and of letters, and had exercised 
considerable influence on the external world, 
Citeaux, under the inspiration especially of St. 
Bernard, returned to an austerer conception of the 
monastic life. All siimptuonsness and solemnity, 
even in the liturgical offices, were proscribed, 
monastic architecture was reduced to its simplest 
expression, and intellectual and artistic culture 
was set on one side, manual labour and the 
exercise of every kind of hard work taking its 
place. ^ 

The Cistercian reform, whose influence, while 
nob to be compared with that of Cluny, was never- 
theless of considerable importance, especially 
during the 12th cent., spread beyond Franco and 
took in a large number of monasteries in other 
countries. It continued to exercise its influence 
till the end of the Middle Ages, and was revived on 
a new basis in the 17th cent, in the celebrated 
reform of La Trappe under the Abb6 de Kancd.® 

(c) Germany.— Before the introduction of the 
Benedictine Buie into Germany, monastic life was 
but feebly represented in that country. The 
Anglo-Saxon monks, SS. Pirmin and Boniface, 
with their disciples, brought to Germany, along 
with their missionary zeal, the traditions of 
Benedictine life, which scarcely existed there at 
that period, the only known trace during the 6th 
cent. Toeing found in the life of St. Eugendus.® 

During the 7th and 8th centuries the Celtic 
monks of St. Columban came into Germany and 
founded a number of monasteries. Among these 
we may mention St. Gall, Ebersmlinster, Idoyen- 
Moutier, St. Odile, Honau (Onogia), and Aschanen- 
burg, not to speak of those at Strassburg, Mainz, 
Cologne, Eatisbon, Wiirzburg, Erfuiij, and Hegg- 
bach.^ 

In 1185 all the Scottish monasteries of Germany 
were united to form a congregation, under the 
jurisdiction of the abbot of St. James of Ratisbon, 
by Innocent III. Gradually the numbers of Scoto- 
Irish monks that were at first continually coming 
into Germany began to diminish, and by the loth 
cent, they were replaced, in most of the monasteries, 
by Germans. This congregation ended by enter- 
ing that of Bursfeld and becoming one with it. 
Mention, however, is made in the 17th cent, of a 
Scottish abbot, Orilvie by name (t 1646). 

Beichenau on Lake Constance began, in 724, a 
history glorious in monastic annals, and Murbach, 
Fritzlar, Hersfeld, Heidenheim, and Bischofsheim 
are scarcely less famous. Fulda, in the days of its 
prosperity, counted 100 monks among its inmates 
and Decame a nursing-ground for missionaries, of 
whom the chief were to play an important part in 
the history of Christian Gennany. Such were 
Sturmius, Willibald, Wunibald, and also SS. 
Walburga, Lioba, and Thekla. Synods held in 
Germany in 744 and 745 discussed monastic affairs 
and prescribed that all monks were to live accord- 
ing to the Buie of St. Benedict. Worthy of special 


1 P. Guignard, Les Monuments primitifs de la r^gk Meter- 

cienne, Dijon, 1878 ; Jananschek, op. Mt. ; H. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville, sur VStat int&rieur desabhayes MsterMenTieSy 
Paris, 1858 ; Berlifere, op. cit pp. 271-274 ; Chevalier, Ripertoire : 
Topo-bibliographie, s.v. ‘ Cisteroiens.* * . « 

2 La Trappe (in the diocese oi S4ez, Onie). On La Truppe and 
its history see Chevalier, Ripertoire; Topo-bibliugraphie, 8.V. 

"^^/Sry and MahiUon, AMa Sandomm O.S.B., i. 668 ; of. 
Hauck, ii. 782f. ; Heimbu^er, i. 220. ^ ^ , 

4 A. Bellesheim, Geseh. der kathoL Ku'che IrlaM, 3 vols., 
Mains, 1890-91, i. 338L, 686f., ‘Die Benediktinerstiftungen in 
dem Rheinland/ in und Mittheilungen, ix. [1888] 445 f. 
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mention m this cojinexioii is the Synod of Aix-la- j 
Chapelle in 802, famous for the le^lation which it | 
laid down for the monks. Under Dukes OttOo and : 
Tassilo, no fewer than 29 cloisters were founded, 
some of which have left a name behind them in 
history — e.g,j Tegemsee, Benediktbeuern, Polling, 
Wessobrunn, Kremsmiinster, Schamitz, and 
Metten. 

Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were the great 
protectors of the Benedictine monks. At their 
courts were to be seen Aicuin, Adalhard, Wala, 
Angibran, Am, Ansegise, Paul the Deacon, and, 
above all, Benedict of Aniane, the great monastic 
reformer. The Cluni^ reform found its way also 
to Germany, where it commenced a new era of 
activity and prosperity for the monastic life. The 
monasteries of Beichenau, St. Maximin of Trbves, 
Echternach, St. Emm er an of Ratisbon, Tegemsee, 
St. Maurice of Magdeburg, and Weissenburg 
flourished anew under its protection. Einsiedeln, 
whose patron was St. Meinrad, a hermit who died 
in 861, pecame likewise the centre of an important 
monastic reform,^ which extended to the aboeys of 
/ Petershausen, Disentis, Pfaffers, St. Blaise and 
Hohentwiel, Kempten, Ebersberg, and 
Rheinau (near Schaflhausen), The monastery of 
St. Emmeran of Ratisbon in its turn introduced 
its own customs into the monasteries of St. Peter 
of Salzburg, Tegemsee, Priill, Weltenburg, and 
several others. Ulrich of Ratisbon (or of Clunjjr, 
1 1093) was one of the most active agents in the 
Cluniac movement in Germany and Smtzerland. 

Hirsau, or Hirschau, founded about 830, was 
also^ of great importance from the monastic point 
of view. The constitutions of this monastery were 
adopted by 150 other monasteries. Hirschau, as 
well as Cluny, offered valuable assistance to St. 
Gregory VII. in his straggle against investitures 
and against the abuses among the clergy. Like 
the great Burgundian abbey, it also oM much 
innuenoe on art, architecture, and culture in 
general. The reform of Hirschau, while keeping 
its own spirit intact, was, to a large extent, 
inspired by that of Cluny. The annals of the 
abbey were written by Tritnemius and BaseHus,® 

Another refom, which, like that of Hirschau, 
drew^ much of its inspiration from Cluny, while 
keeping certain special characteristics of its own, 
made itseh felt not only in Italy, the land of its 
birth, but in Germany also. This was the reform 
inaugimated by the monastery of Fruotuaria 
(Fnidelle), near Turin, founded in 1003. Its con- 
stitutions were adopted by many Italian monas- 
teries and in Germany, notably by the monasteries 
of Gorze, St. Maximin of Treves, St. Blaise, in 
the Black Forest, and by Muri, Garsten, Gottweig, 
Lambach, etc.^ 

Besides these reforms issuing from within the 
monastic order itself, mention must be made of 
the efforts made by ecclesiastical councils to bring 
back the monasteries to the practice and observance 
of the Rule. In particular may be cited the 
, Sjmod of Rouen (1074), and those ot* Poitiers (1078), 
Rome (1083), London (1112), and Paris (1212-13). 
The decrees of the last council, which received the 
approbation of Innocent in., exercised a great 
influence on the monastic order as a whole. The 
4th Council of the Lateran (1215) established rules 
that are still in force at the present day, especially 
as regards the convoking of general chapters — a 
1 On Eii^deln see mnsidlmsea, in Pert®, Mon. Genn. 

Mwt Script, m. [^89] 146 ff. ; Ohevalier, RSpertoire: Topo> 

bibhographiey$.v. 'Mnsiedela.* 

• f Chronic^ Monasterii Hirsaugimsis, Basel, 

•A' if Ausibreituiw der Hirsckaiter Megel durch 
; m Kidster DoutsehlandSt Halle, 1877; cf. Heimbucher. 1. 268, 
nota 2. 

Heimbncher, i 266 ; Berli^re, LVrdre 


kind of monastic council, composed of abbots and 
delegates from the various monasteries, wherein 
are discussed matters relating to the discipline and 
general interests of the monastic life.^ 

3. From the 13th the 20th century. — In the 
13th cent, whilst monasticism, in spite of all these 
attempts at reform, continued to decline, new 
forms of the religious life arose which answered 
better perhaps to the spirit of the age, but which 
none the less drew numerous souls athirst for 
perfection and formed a current which, although 
not actually inimical, to the ancient monastic insti- 
tutions, was nevertheless very distinct from it. 
Such were the great Dominican and Franciscan 
orders and a few other relmous families inspired 
with the same principles, i^o other attempt at 
monasticism that was really original and powerful 
remains to he considered, with the possible excep- 
tion of the congregation of St. Maur. Hence it 
will be sufficient to give a brief outline of U10 
principal characteristics of monastic history during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 

The great schism of the West and the Hundred 
Years* War dealt another terrible blow to the 
monastic orders, but the attempts at reformation 
were not less numerous than in the preceding 
centuries. The Council of Constance (1414-18) 
consecrated some of its decrees to the reformation 
of the Benedictine order, and was the factor that 
inspired a great meeting, comprising 131 abbots 
of various monasteries, which was hmd at Peters- 
hausen in 1417. In 1418 Pope Martin V. sent the 
abbot of Subiaco, Nicholas Seyringer, to Melk, the 
great Austrian abbey, to lay the foundation of 
that restoration of monastic life. The enterprise 
was successful, and a great number of the monas- 
teries of Austria, Bavaria,' and Swabia rallied to 
the movement — inter alia, Mariazell, Seitten* 
stetten, St. Peter of Salzburg, Kremsmiinster, 
St. Emmeran of Ratisbon, Braunau, Tegernseo. 
The great Italian abbeys of Subiaco and Farfa 
also accepted this reformation. In other respects 
all these monasteries remained independent and 
did not form a real congregation.® 

The Council of Trent dealt with the question of 
monasteries as it did with all other Cliristian 
institutions. The 25th Session (3rd Dec. 1563) 
treats de regularihns et renews the 

decree of Innocent ni. and of the 4th Lateran 
Council, unites the exempt monasteries to form 
congregations, institutes, general chapters, and 
cloisters, and legislates concerning visitors, presi- 
dents of conOTegations, novices, and the election of 
superiors and nuns ; in a word, it establishes a col- 
lection of rules and laws concerning the monastic 
life.® Congregations were immediately after 
founded on those principles.'* 

Even more important than the Melk reforma- 
tion, so far at least as Germany is concerned, was 
that of Bursfeld. Founded in 1003 on the banks 
of the Weser and colonized by Corby, this abbey 
was destined )to play an important part in 
monastic history from the 15th century. John 

^ We have already seen that, even as far back as the time of 
St. Pachomius, the endeavour ^vas made to unite monasteries in 
a species of federation ; another example of this occurs in the 
9th cent., under the authority of St. Benedict of Aniane. But 
it is not, in reality, till the 11th cent, that wc find among the 
Oisteicians the usage of general chapters properly so called. 
Prom the Cistercians the practice passed to the Benedictines, 
and from them to otlier orders (of. Berli&re, ‘Les Ohapitres 
g^nSraux,* in MUcu^es d’Mst. bdn^dietine, 4th ser., Maredsous, 
1902, p. 62 ff., and Bl^mhucher, i. 274 f.). 

3 A. Schram, Chromic MelHoeme^ Vienna, 1702 ; M. Ilropff, 
Bibliotheoa MeUieensis, do. 1746 ; . F. Kelblinger, Gesch. des 
Benedictineratiftes Melk, 2 vols., do. 186L 1869; Berli^re, *La 
B^forme de Helk au XV« n^cle,’ in Remte JBdnddieHne, xii. [1895] 
204 ff. 

* Petrus ab Audomaro(Walloncapello), ImUtutwnwm mmas- 
Ucarum secundum Concilium Tndentinum Decreta, Cologne, 
1684. 

4 See the list in Heimbucher, i, 300 f. 
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Bederotk (f 1439), who had already reformed the 
abbey of Clus, took Biirsfeld in hand in 1433 and 
also Kheinha;^sen. The three monasteries remained 
closely united. In 1446 the abbot of Bursfeld 
became the president of the congregation. The 
constitutions show a solid organization, with 
general chapters, visitors, and every means of safe- 
giiarding the observance of piety and- regularity. 
The success of this reformation ^ew from day to 
day. The cardinal of Cusa,^ Nicholas v., and 
Pius II. became its ardent promoters. At the 
death of Abbot Johann von Hagen (1469) the con- 
gregation numbered 36 monasteries, which later 
increased to 230. In 1579 the abbey of Bursfeld, 
which up to this time had been the head-house of 
the congregation, went over to Protestantism under 
the influence of Julius of Brunswick, and the 
congregation was itself secularized in 1803.^ 

We nave already spoken of the monastic origins 
in Spain. For a long time the Rule of St Isidore 
was observed in that country, side by side with 
that of St. Benedict. The Synod of Coyaca (1050) 
prescribed that either the Rule of St. Isidore 
or that of St. Benedict should be observed in all 
monasteries in Spain. Not many years later, 
however, the influence of Cluny began to be felt 
and to spread throughout Spain ; gradually it pre- 
dominated, until it finally eliminated the obser- 
vance instituted by St. Isidore. In the 14th and 
15th centuries two important congregations rose 
up, those of Valladolid (1390) and Monserrat 
(1492). The latter made foundations in Portugal, 
Peru, and Mexico.® The movement of the claust- 
rales at Saragossa and at Tarragona were less 
im^rtant.^ 

The Low Countries were a monastic land for 
centuries. Wilfrid of York, on the occasion of a 
journey to Rome in 678, having been thrown on 
the shores of Friesland, was there welcomed with 
gi*eat warmth. After his return to his monastery 
at Ripon, he sent over Willibrod, one of liis monks, 
who established himself at Utrecht, and became 
the ^eat apostle of Friesland, having St. Boniface 
as a lellow-Iabourer for some time. Other mission- 
aries soon came from Iona, and, like England, the 
country became Christian and monastic at the 
same time. The most celebrated of these founda- 
tions was the monastery of Echternach.® 

The Reformation in Germany in the 16th cent, 
led to the expulsion of the monks from their 
monasteiies, the closing of monastic buildings, and 
the handing over of their revenues to laymen, and 
especially to Protestant princes. A great number 
were sacked. It has been calculated that in the 
Peasant War more than 1000 monasteries and 
castles were destroyed. A few monasteries were, 
however, saved from the general ruin (of, Heim- 
bucher, L 295). 

In England the effects of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were still more terrible for the monasteries. 
In 1524 the Holy See had caused Cardinal Wolsey 
to make a visitation of the monasteries, and one 
of the consequences of this general visit was their 
confiscation and almost complete secularization by- 
Henry VIII. and his minister Thomas Cromwell 
(1534). Elizabeth finished the work of destruction 
in 1560. Scotland’s turn came later on (1559- 

1 For this great man’s influence in the reformation of 
monasteries of Germany, Switzerland, and Spain, of. Heim- 
bucher, i. 292, note. 

2 On Bursfeld see J. G. Leuckfeld, Antiquitate^ BursSeUenses, 
heipagand Wolfenbuttel, 1713; Berli6re, ‘La Congregation de 
Bursfeld,’ in R&r>ue B^mctine, xvi. [1899] 860 f., 386 f„ 481 f., 
550 f. 

® Heiyot, vi. 230 f. ; Curiel, Cmigregatio Sispano-bemdictina ; 
of , Stmimimd Mittheilu-ngm, xxv., xxvi., xxvu. 

4 Besse, Remie BinMictine, xvll [1900] 275 f. 

5 0. Reiners, Di& Sf^ WiUibrod’Stifiung in BcAtemaeh, 
Echternach, 1895; Heimbucher, i. 283; CJhevalier, Bipertoire : 
Topo-bibliograpJUet sjo. ^EehCemach.’ 


1560). In all it has been estimated that 578 
monasteries, of which 63 were Benedictine, were 
confiscated. Besides the falls and lamenta ble defec- 
tions there were not wanting monks who became 
martyrs, and who paid with their lives their fidelity 
to their vows.^ Benedictine life was maintained 
throughout all these centuries of persecution, and 
the Arnglo-Benedictine congregation has preserved 
the inheritance of its ancestors to the present 
day. 

The Reformation which destroyed the monas- 
teries in England and Germany did not succeed 
in establishing itself in France. There the monas- 
teries held out. The 17th cent, was marked by an 
important monastic restoration, the Benedictine 
congregation of SS. Vannes and Hyduliflins in 
Lorraine and that of St. Maur in France. These 
two congregations, -svith an end and a constitution 
that were similar, had for their common object to 
re-establish a stricter mode of observance in Bene- 
dictine monasteries and to biing back the monks 
to the rigorous practices of the Benedictine Rule. 
The very large part played by the congregation of 
St. Maur in intellectual work bore splendid fruits 
and helped to found a school of erudition that has 

S *ven to France a Mabillon and a Montfaucon, a 
enys de Sainte-Marthe, a d’Ach^ry, a Constant, 
a Ruinart, etc. — a school that has never been 
equalled. 2 

A certain number of new orders which practised 
the monastic life and accepted the Rule of St. 
Benedict as their fundamental guide may he re- 
garded as branches of the Benedictine order. 
We can give only a very brief outline of their 
history here. 

{a) Sylvestrines. — The first of these ordere sprung 
from the Benedictine trunk is the Sylvestrines, so 
called from the name of its founder, Sylvester 
Gonzelio, of the family of Gozzolini (f 1267). In 
1227 he retired to Osimo and followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict, adding new austerities, until in a 
short time a few ancient monasteries took their 
place under the new discipline. At the time of 
its greatest prosperity it comprised 56 monasteries, 
the greater part of which were in Italy and a few 
in Portugal and Brazil. At the present day this 
number & greatly dimmished. The church of St. 
Stephen del Cacco in Rome now belongs to them. 

(6) Oelestines, — The Celestines are a more im- 
portant branch than the Sylvestrines. They owe 
their foundation to the pope of that name, St. 
Celestine V., who at first was a hermit on Monte 
Morone in the Abruzzi, and then at Mt, 
Majella. He endeavoured to combine under one 
manner of life the cenobitic principle of the Bene- 
dictines and the practices of the anchoretic life. 
When he became pope, he protected and favoured 
the order which he nad founded, approved of its 
constitutions, and accorded it many privileges. 
His congregation, having made numerous founda- 
tionsin Italy, i^read;in to France, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and the Low Countries. It possessed 150 monas- 
teries, of which 96 were in Italy and 21 in France.® 
(c) Olwetans.---The Olivetans were founded by 
Bernard Tolomei (t 1348), a professor of Law at 
Siena, who, in company with a few companions, 
retired to Mount Oliveto, some leagues from Siena, 
1 A. Savine, Bnglish MonasteiHes on the Eve of the JHseoltUion, 
Oxford, 1909 ; Gasquet, Henry vilT. and the EngU^ Monas- 
terieSf London, 1888 ; Taunton, op, cit. 

2 On St. Vannes and St. Hydulphua congregation see 
H61yot, vi. 272 f.; on St Maur, ih, p. 2S6; Heimbucher, i. 
306 f.; B. Fez, BibHotheea Benedietino-Mauriana, seu de miu, 
vitis et soriptis patrum Benedvstinmmn e eongr, S, Mauri in 
Augsburg, 171ff; P- Le Oeri de la VifivlUe, Bihlio- 
thique histoni^ae et des auteurs de la eongr, de St. 

Maur, Hague, 1726, etc. ; of. Heimbucher, i. 305 ; Cheva- 
lier, Repertoire: Top(hbwliographie, s.v. ‘B6n6dictins.’ 

s CcbI. Tdera di Manfredonia, Historie degli uomini illustri 
persantUddrtordvnedeiCeleatini, Bologna, 1648 ; on Celestine 
V. oL ASt iv. 41S-5S7, and Heimbucher, i. 279. 
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whence his congregation takes its name. They 
lived as hermits, wile following the Rule of St. 
Benedict in so far as its main principles are con- 
cerned. Pope John XXH. gave liis approbation 
to their constitutions. Fourteen years after its 
foundation more than 100 monasteries, including 
Monte Cassino, had rallied to this mode of life. 
Tlieir primmjal monasteries were those of San 
Miniato in Florence, and Settignano and S. Fran- 
cesco Roinana at Rome. Among tlieir members 
are counted 4 cardinals, 5 archhi&ops, 30 bishops, 
and a few savants, such as Lancelotti, Bianchieri, 
etc.^ 

(d) Hnmiliati^ Pulsano^ and Monte Vergine.^ 
Three other orders or congregations — the Humi- 
liati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine — are also off- 
shoots in Italy of the Benedictine tree. The lirst 
was founded in the 12th cent., with the aid of St. 
Bernard, by St. John Oldrado {f 1159) near Cosmo, 
but later tney joined the partisan demagogues of 
jVmold of Brescia and then the Waldenses. St. 
Charles Borromeo made a futile attempt to reform 
them ; the rebel monks tried to get rid of the saint 
by endeavouring to bring about his death, and were 
consequently suppressed by St. Pius v. in 1571.® 
The order of Pulsano, which never made any 

t reat progress, was founded in Apulia by St, John 
e Matera (t 1139).® That of the Guilhelmites, 
or hermit Benedictines of Monte Vergine, was 
founded by a friend of St. John de Matera^St, 
William (Lat. Guilielnius) of Veroelli (f 1142), who 
had at first lived as a hermit on Monte Vergine, 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. He had a cer- 
tain number of followers, and built several other 
monasteries in Italy and even as far ofl’ as Sicily. 
The monastery of Monte Vergitie became and 
has remained the centre of a very flourishing 
pilgrimage.^ 

(e) Fontavellane. Among the reforms in the 
Benedictine order we must not omit to mention 
that of Fontavellane under the inspiration of 
Dominic of Foligno (t 1031) at Faenza in Umbria. 
St. Peter Damian (t 1072) was its most powerful 
and most fervent promoter, and St. Dominie le 
Cuirass^ (* the armoured’) is also one of ite glories. 
Its Buie added new austerities to those of St. 
Benedict’s. In 1570 it was united to the Camal- 
dolese.® 

if) Camaldolese, — This was one of the most 
numerous and most powerful of the congregations 
of the Benedictine order. They essayed to combine 
the cenobitic with tlie anchoretic mode of life. At 
one time they numbered 2000 monies, and their 
hi^ry is intermingled with the most important 
events of the Church in Italy in the ilth century. 
Their founder was St. Bomuald (f 1027), who 
was at first abbot of San Apollinare in Classe at 
Kavenna, and withdrew thence to Campo Maldoli 
(whence the name ' Camaldoli ’ or ‘ Camaldolese ’) 
in the Apennines with a colony of hermits.® 
ig) VcUlomb7'o$a.~^The order of Vallomhrosa was 
founded by St. John Gualbert (f 1073) at Valloni- 
hrosa in Tuscany. The founder, who was not 
ignorant of the attempt of the Camaldolese, also 
took up the idea of uniting the anchoretic life with 
the cenobitic mode, basing his plan on the Buie of 

1 S. Lancelotti, ffistoricB Olivetance, Venice, 1623 : H^lyot. 
vi. 192 f. 

8 For the Humiliati cf.'P. Sabatier, S. Frangois d'Asstise, 
Paris, 1894, p. 168 (Eng. tr., London, 1901); H. Tirahoschi, 
MemoHe degei JBCumuiati^ Modena, 1766 ; Vetara IIumUiatOTum 
Momumnta, 3 vols., Milan, 1766-69 ; H6Iyot, vi. 162 f. 

« H61yot, Vi. 135f. 

^ T, Costo, Storia deW oHgine del S. hiogo di Monte Vergwie^ 
Venice, 1691; G, Giordano, Croniolie di H^onte Vergvne, Ffaples. 
1648; H61yot,vi. 122 f. 

. 5 R.^ Biron, Vie de Saint Pierre Damien, Paris, 1908. 

6 A. Slorentinus, Historiarum CamcddvZeniimn, etc., 
Piorence, 1676; G. Grandi, Dksertationea Camaldvlenses, 
Lncca; ITW ; Chevalier, Ripertoire: Topo-hibHographie, s.®. 
‘Oamaldnles.*: 


St. Benedict. This congregation, like that of the 
Camaldolese, also played an important part under 
Leo IX. and St. Grcgoiy vii. in the reformation of 
the Church in its fight r.g.rinst >imony.^ 

{h) Gn Ki tifnil 'U't* ini. — France, which, 

in Cluny and Citeaux, had given birth to the two 
most illustrious reformations of the Benedictine 
order, has still two more interesting attempts to 
its credit, although of much less importance — the 
order of Grammont and that of Fontcvrault. The 
first resembles the Camaldolese order. Its founder, 
St. Stephen of Muret, near Limoges (t 1142), where 
he lived a very mortified life, withdrew to Grand- 
mond, or Grammont, a place which was at that 
time a desert in the same country. His order was 
more or less of a success in France, and at one 
time numbered about 60 monasteries.® Fontevrault 
[Fons Ehraldi), in the Department of Maine-et- 
Loire, gave its name to the order founded by 
Bobert d’Arbrissel, who renewed an ancient in- 
stitution, namely, that of double monasteries.® 
The founder’s 'influence as a missionary and 
preacher was enormous, and at his death 3000 
monks and nuns were united under his guidance. 
His Buie spread to England and Spain, but Fonte- 
vrault remained the principal house. The most 
rigorous discipline maintained the spirit of St. 
Bobert in the monasteries thus brought together.^ 

There were also a few partial reformations that 
arose in certain great abbeys which we might 
call monastic capitals, Chaise-Dieu, L’Abhaye de 
Chise, Sasso-Bigno, Sauve Majour, Le Bee, Thiron, 
Savigny, Saint- Sulpice, and Cadouin.® 

(i) Mcchitarists . — The Mechitarists represented 
one of the most curious attempts at reform in tlie 
Benedictine order. Mechitar (JMechithar or Me- 
khitar, f 1749) was an Armenian who, with the 
object of enlightening his fellow-countrymen con- 
cerning the Boman Catholic Church, resolved to 
found an order consecrated to the work of the 
mission and the education of youth and the com- 
position or the translation of Catholic works. In 
Armenia he was subjected to long persecutions on 
the i»arb of the sclusmatics, but, lar from being 
discouraged, he succeeded in founding his congrega- 
tion in Armenia. His most celebrated foundation, 
however, was in the island of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice ; it became a very active centre for 
Armenian studies. The monastery of Vienna, 
founded in 1810, is hlso celebrated for its printing- 
press and its seminary. 

ij) Oarthusiaris, — The Carthusians, like the 
Camaldolese, represent a mixture of the anchoretic 
and the eremitic modes of life in Western monas- 
ticism. St. Bruno, their founder, withdrew to 
the desert of the (iiiartreuse (whence the name 
‘Carthusian’) in the diocese of Grenoble, France, 
where he established a little colony of hermits, 
whose successors have succeeded in keeping together 
and maintaining their traditions dovm to the 
present day. A great number of foundations were 
made throughout all the nations of Europe. In a 
Carthusian monastery each monk lives in his own 
cell and cultivates Ixis little garden. They come 
together only for divine office in choir, for confer- 
ence, or for chapter, and on certain days they meet 
in the common refectory and for the weekly walk. 
They have always been noted for their fervour, 

IV, Simius, Catalogue virorum Ulustrium congregationis 
Vallis Umbrosce, Rome, 1693; H61yot, v. 298 f. 

2 J. Levfique, Annales erdinie Gh'andi-Montetieis, Troyes, 1662. 

8 On the double monasteries cf. Mary Bateson, ‘ Origin and 
eariy History of double Monasteries,’ of the Royal Hist, 

Society, xiii. [1899] 137-198 ; J. Varin, * Mdmoire sur les causes de 
dissidences entre r<:*glise bretonne et I’^glise romaiiie,’ MAIBL 
V. £18683 165 f. 

^ H. Nicquet, Bist. de Vordre de Fontevraud, Angers, 1686, 
Paris, 1642 ; M. Oosnier, Fontie Ehraldi exordium, Masserano, 
1641. 

^ For the details cl. Helmbucher, L 265. 
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and ainoiig tlieui there have been a few ascetic 
writers of high jiierit. Sonic of their chapfcer- 
honses are eiilebrated for their architectural beauty 
and for the art treasures which they contain.^ 

^ Tlie 19th cent, was one of*restoration for uionas- 
ticisni. While in England, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the ancient monastic congregations and the 
gi*eat abbeys were maintained in spite of all diffi- 
culties, some attempts at monastic restoration were 
made in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
America. It will suffice to refer the reader to the 
article ‘Benedictine Order,’ in GE ii. 443-465, for 
a fuller account of these attempts (of. Heimbucher, 
i. 600). 

V. Conclusion, — In an article tliat must 
necessarily be brief, we have been able to give 
only a very short summary or historical outline. 
To give it any degree of completeness one should 
study in detail the influence exercised by the monks 
on the Church and on society in general ; consider 
what has been their work of sanctification, of 
charity, of apostleship ; enumerate the services 
which they have rendered to civilization as savants, 
litterateurs, artists, agriculturists, and, at times, 
as politicians. It would then be seen that, although 
vowed by their monastic profession to a life of 
retreat and renunciation, which is the kernel of 
their vocation, the monks have accomplished a 
work that has been equalled by no other society 
down to the present day. 

If this r6sum6 of monastic history had any pre- 
tensions to completeness, some mention should here 
be made of the nuns, in whose ranks are found 
characters as remarkable as those of Lioba, Mech- 
tild, Gertrude, Hildegarde, Boswitha, and others. 
From the historical point of view, however, this 
is unnecessary. The nuns brought no new element 
into the monastic life, but were content to follow 
in the footsteps of the monks under the influence 
of the great reformers of the monastic order. 

LrrEiUTtrRB.~U. Berlifere, L*0rdn mmetstique des origines 
au sihclet Maredsous, 1912 ; E, C. Butler, ‘Monasfcicism,’ 
in Cambridge Medieval Mistory, i., Cambridge, 1911, ^p, 621- 
542, 683-6S7 ; U. Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiquesdxi 
moyen-dge : Topo-bibliograpMe, Paris, 1894-1903, s.vv. * Asettes, 
Asedtisme,’ ‘Moines’: H. J. Feasey, What is it f 

London, 1898; J. O. Kannay, The Spirit and Origin of Christ- 
ian Monasticism, do. 1908 ; A. Harnack, Das Monchtum^ seine 
Ideale und seine Geschieht^ Giessen, 1896 (cf. Reden und 
AxfsdtzeA. [Giessen, 1904]), Eng. tr., London, 1901; M. Heim- 
bucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der katkolischen KirehCt 
Paderborn, 1896 f.; P. H61yot and M. BuUot, Histoire des 
ordres religieuat, 8 vols., Paris, 1860 (orig. ed. 1714-19); H. 
Leclercq, art. ‘ C^nobitisme,’ in DACL ii.2 [1910] 8047-3248; 
C. Montalembert, Monks of the West^ Eng. tr., London, 1896; 
H. B. Workman, The Evolution of the Manastic Ideal from 
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. O, Zdckler, Askese und M6nc7itu7n>t 2 vols., Frankfort, 1897. 
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MONASTICISM (Buddhist).—!. The mon- 
astic order. — The monastic order in Buddhism, as 
instituted by Gautama . Buddha himself, was not 
essentially a new creation in India, but was derived 
from ancient Hindu usage and practice. Separa- 
tion from the world, in the solitary existence of a 
hermit or ascetic or in regulated communities, had 
been almost from time immemorial a characteristic 
feature of Indian life. In adopting the principle of 
monastic rule and self-discipline as the basis of his 
religious system, and defining this as the sole way of 
religious attainment, the Buddha presented to his 

1 A. MirsBUB, Origines monasteriorum Carthusiancrum per 
orbem universum, Col<ffine, 1609; G. Corbin, llist. saor^e de 
Vordre des ChattreuXf Pans, 1668: C, Le Oouteulx, Annales 
Ordkiis Cartueiemis, new ed., 8 vols., Neuville-sous-Monfareuil, 
1888-91; on hlbliography of the Carthusians cf. Ohev^ier, 
Repertoire : Topo-Ublio^aphie^ av. 'Chartfenx..* 
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hearers no new doctrine or ideal, but urged and 
enforced a duty familiar to them from the teaching 
of their own sacred books. The distinctive feature 
of the Budclliist order, in which it was difleren tinted 
from its predecessors, and to which, in large part 
at least, it owed its wide extension and success, 
was the removal of all restrictions of caste. 
Membership of the order was open bo all from the 
highest to the lowest, without distinction of race 
or birth. All alike were bound by the vow of 
poverty, relinquished all personal or individual 
possession of worldly goods, and sought in medita- 
tion and spiritual endeavour that deliverance from 
the bonds of existence and misery which, the 
Biiddlia taught, could never be acliieved in tlie 
turmoil and distraction of a life in the world. To 
indicate, therefore, the life of renunciation and 
strenuous pursuit of the highest aim to which they 
pledged themselves the monks were known as 
Niiksus, ‘beggars,’ hammm or krammi&ras, 

‘ endeavourers,^ the latter term being given to the 
novices or junior monks, and sthavirasy ‘ elders,’ to 
those who were the senior or ruling members in 
the monasteries. The community of monks as a 
whole was known as the Sahghay or order, and 
with the Buddha himself and the Dharmay the 
sacred rule or law, formed a Buddhist triad, each 
member of which was idealized and invested with 
a sacred character, and ultimately became the 
object of a definite worship.^ On the sculptures 
the Sahgha is represented as a man holding a lotus 
in his hand, the symbol of stainless purity. 

In inception and intention the monasteries wei’e 
not the established homes of the monks. To the 
latter no permanent abodes were assigned, but 
they were to follow the wandering^ life of an 
ascetic or beggar, dependent for their livelihood 
upon the gifts of the laity, their only shelter 
the trees of the forest, or booths constructed of 
leaves and branches {pm'TtaSdl^, pannasdld). Only 
during Vassa { Var^)y the season of the rains, when 
j travelling became impracticable or could be prose- 
cuted only at the grave risk of injury to living 
beings, was it incumbent upon them to remain in 
a definite place or a permanent building. Caves, 
either. natural or artificially excavated in the rock, 
seem to have been among the favourite dwelling- 
places of the early Buddhist monks. Gautama is 
represented as giving permission for five different 
kinds of abodes {paticha lendni ) : ‘ T allow you, 0 
Bliikkhus, dwellings of five kinds, viharas, addha- 
yogas, storied dweSings, attics, caves.’ ^ The more 
elEiDorate and permanent dwellings were, in the 
first instance, apparently always the gifts of 
wealthy laymen, who desired in this way to do 
honour to (Sautama himself or to the order which 
he had founded. A usual name for the larger 
monasteries was sahgkdrdTimy the abode or. delight 
of the Sangha;, and the term vihdm was employed 
also to denote the temple where the images were 
enshrined, in a buUdmg which, in the great 
monasteries at least, was usually distinct from 
the main hall. 

It became necessary, moreover, at an early date 
to place restrictions upon the absolute freedom of 
entrance into the order. Such restrictions took 
the form of the prohibition of admission to those 
suffering from any mental or bodily defect, as the 
blind or lame, and to the vicious in habit or life, 

1 Thus in the ‘three-refuge formula' which every candidate 
for admission into the order was required to rejieat the Sathgha 
is personified, and to each in succession the suppliant applies 
for protection and aid: BuddkathSaravtaThgachcnhdmi, Dhar- 
maTh iaraz^xii qaeltc^clmiy Saitghaxh Sarax^m gaehehhami, 
‘I seek refuge in the Buddha, the Religion, and the Order’ 
(Mdhdv. 112, i). 

^Chullav, vi. 1, 2; SBE xx. 168; csf. Mahdv. i. 30. 4, 
where these are termed ‘extra allowances’ ; aidhayoga is ex- 
pbined .by the commentator to mean a gold-coloured Bengali 
house. . 
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gamblers and those involved in deht.^ The consent I monasteries regular instruction was giveTi to the 


of parents also was required in the case of a minor. 
No distinction or priority of caste, however, was 
ever recognized in Buddhism, although it seems to 
have been true that the earliest converts were for 
the most part Bralimans. Inasmuoli as in and 
through the order alone was final deliverance to 
be attained, it was an essential feature of the 
Buddha’s gospel that no accident of birth should 
hinder a man from entering upon and prosecuting 
the path that led to salvation, to nirvana. It was 
impossible for the layman to work out his own 
salvation while in the world, fettered by its ordi- 
nances and under the spell of its attractions. He 
must renounce the world and become a monk, that, 
undistracted and at leisure, he might pursue the 
highest ends and win for himself final deliverance. 

The earliest ceremony of admission to the 
monastic order appears to have been as simple as 
possible, and confined to a recital of the * three- 
refuge formula,’ together with a declaration on the 
part of the applicant of his desire to become a 
monk. At first Gautama himself received and 
admitted all candidates. Later he entrusted this 
right to the monks themselves, each monk ^ing 
permitted tp ordain one novice. This rule again 
vras found to be too strict, and ultimately the 
only limit , to ^ the number that a monk might 
himself receive was the condition of efficient 
oversight.® 

On admission the candidate provided himself 
with the usual alrasbowl and tlie appropriate three 
vestments (trichwara) which constituted almost 
his sole possessions.^ The colour of the robes 
seems to have been originally dull red or reddish- 
yellow, as worn by most of the Hindu ascetics, but 
varies at the present time in difierent countries ; 
in the south it is usually yellow. They were to be 
made in patches or torn pieces, like the rice-fields 
of Magadha.^ Besides the almsbowl the ordained 
monk carried also with him a staff, a razor and 
tooth-pick, and a water-strainer, the last in order 
to ensure that no living creature should inadver- 
tently be destroyed by him when drinking. The 
use of the rosary in addition was a practice of later 
origin. Frequently the robes were the gift to the 
Buddha or his disciples of Avealtliy laymen, who 
sought to secure merit for themselves by generosity 
to the order. 

Upon , converts from other sects who came 
desiring to receive upasampadd a probation 
iparivasa, ‘sojourn,’ ‘delay’) of four months 
w^ imposed. Fire-worshippers and Jatilas (wear- 
ing the jto, i.e. with matt&hair), however, were 
to be accepted forthwith, on the ground of their 
oi-thodox belief; Sakyas also, because of their 
kinship with the Buddha.® 

The daily routine of monastic life admitted of 
little variation. The day began early with recita- 
tion and prajrers, followed by the regular round 
for alms. Silently and with downcast eyes the 
monks moved in procession and presented them- 
selves before the householders’ doors, to receive 
whatever food might be placed in their bowls. 
For this they were not allowed to make request, 
as the Brahman students and ascetics were accus- 
tomed to do. Whatever was bestowed they were 
to accept with gratitude ; if no gift were offered, 
they were to pass on to another house without 
showing resentment. On their return a simple 
noon-day meal was followed by rest and meditation, 
the day closing with service and recitations in the 
temple or hall of the monastery. In most of the 
1 Jfato. i. 89-76. 

; 3 52, 66. See art. iNiTiAnoN (Buddhist). 

^ 3 The regulations with regard to clothing appear to have been 
in part polemical and directed against the Jain ascetics who 
went about unclothed. 

4 Makclv, vlii; ik 


srdonaneraSi or junior monks, and an el-'ineiitary 
education was tlnis available for the entire niafe 
population. There wpre no public services, bov'- 
ever, within the monasteries, nor any v’orslii]) in 
the usual sense of the term. Only in Vamc did the 
monks ordinarily en<^'age in preaching, or place 
themselves at the service of the laity for the rea{I- 
ing of the Scriptures or prayer. T^vice a month at 
the new and full moons on the uposatha days, the 
days of abstinence and fasting, the pmtimolcsaj'^ or 
confession of sin, was to be formally recited at a 
fuU chapter of the monks. Later a weekly recita- 
tion was instituted, which included the inter- 
mediary days, on the seventh and twenty-first of 
the lunar month.® 

In intention and practice, therefore, the Saiigha 
formed a brotherhood, within which no distinction 
was made of rank or birth ; age, learning, and seni- 
ority formed the only title to authority and respect. 
The control of the monasteries was in the hands 
of the stkavirasy tlie elders or senior monks. The 
upadhyatfos or dchdryas were ordained members 
of the fraternity, of some years’ standing, qualified 
by character and learning to give instruction and 
to conduct the recitations andprayers. The novices 
or junior monks were required to devote themselves 
to study, to perform the necessary services of the 
monastery buildings, to wait upon the senior monks, 
and sometimes to attend them when they moved 
abroad. All alike pledged themselves to obey the 
rules and discipline of the order. There were, 
however, no irrevocable vows. The monk was 
free at any time without blame to discard his robes 
and return to the world. In this way in some 
Buddhist countries the entire male population 
passed through the monastery schools, and for a 
longer or shorter period wore the yellow vestments. 
By his return to the world the monk definitely 
desisted from his endeavour to secure for himself 
deliverance from suffering and misery ; for only 
within the order, according to the teaching of 
the Buddha, was salvation to be attained. Lay 
brethren diso {upasaka, ‘worshipper,’ ‘servant^) 
were admitted to the monastery as labourers and 
servants, and upon them a less strict discipline and 
obligation were imposed. Nothing further prob- 
ably was required of them than to recite the ‘ three- 
refuge formula.' They took no part in the regular 
life of the monastery, did not join in the daily 
itinerancy for alms, and were in all matters under 
the direction of the monks. The outside laity also 
were accustomed to visit the monasteries to make 
offerings at the shrines. 

The rules of extreme poverty incumbent upon 
the monks individually did not extend to the mon- 
asteries in tiieir corporate capacity. These might 
be and often were powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tions, possessed of great resources, and yielding a 
cori’esponding influence in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. . Their property consisted for the most part 
of land and the revenues of estates or villages 
which had been granted to them in perpetuity by 
wealthy patrons, whose piety and liberality earned 
its recompense in the merit which thereby accrued 
to the donor. Gifts in money as well as in kind 
were frequently bestowed. Sometimes also these 
donations took the form of the building and furnish- 
ing of monasteries for the use of the brethren. 
Such benefactions are recorded within the lifetime 
of Gautema himself. He gave his permission for 
the dedication of the estate and buildings, expressed 
his pleasure at the meritorious service of his fol- 
lowers, and prophesied of the future good which 

1 Pali pdtimokhha, ‘release,’ ‘liberation.’ That the term 
ordinarily conveyed this meaning' there can be no doubt. Its 
original significance is in dispute (see Kem, pp. 74 and note, 
86 ff.). 

2 Kern, p. 99 f. 


0 Ib, i. 38. 
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wonld.be theirs as a certain reward. In respect, 
however, of their wealth and resources tlie monas- 
teries of Buddhist countries differ to a considerable 
extent. In Ceylon, with the exception of a few 
that are more influential andl renowned, the build- 
ings are small, and shelter few inmates. In Mon- 
golia and Tibet they are large and elaborately 
furnished and decorated, and frequently occupy 
imposing positions of gi-eat natural beauty. Burma 
and Siam possess buildings of much architectural 
merit ; and the monasteries and temples of Japan 
are not excelled for stateliness and charm by any 
in the whole Buddhist world. The Chinese monas- 
teries have sufiered much from neglect and decay, 
and in many instances have within recent years 
been altogether abandoned, or diverted to secular 
purposes. 

2. Nuns.— Apparently only with much reluctance 
did the Buddha consent to the establishment of an 
order of nuns {hhik^unlSj Pali bhikkhunls). The 
traditional account relates that at the thrice- 
repeated request of Mahapajapati, Gautama’s aunt 
and nurse, strongly supported by Ananda, the ' 
Buddha gave his permission for women to ‘ go out 
from the household life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathagata. ’ The concession, however, would 
prove disastrous, so Gautama prophesied, to the 

the pure ^-eligion and the good law would encTure 
only for five hundred years instead of a thousand. 
On the same occasion he prescribed the obligations 
and duties of the hMkkhurm contained in * Eight 
Chief Eules,’ to which they were bound in strict 
obedience. The regulations involved subservience 
to and dependence upon the order of monks in all 
respects. A nun even of a hundred years’ standing 
was to rise and respectfully salute even the youngest 
monk, nor was a nun to venture to admonish amonk, 
though she must submit to receive admonition from 
him. Further a nun may not keep Vdssa in a dis- 
trict in which no monk is resident.^ It is probable 
that the ordination of women s^bhikklmmls and the 
establishment of nunneries are in reality due to a 
la^r age than that of the founder of Buddhism. 
The institution has never become popular or gained 
a strong hold in any Buddhist country; and the 
number of the nuns has always been small relatively 
to the number of monks. 

3. India. — The Chinese pUgrims, Fa-Hian, Hiuen- 
Tsiang, and others, in the 5th and following cen- 
turies of the Christian era, found monastieism 
flourishing in N, India, and the great monasteries 
with their thousands of learned and studious monks 
exercised a powerful and attractive influence. 
They belonged in almost equal proportion to the 
two great schools of Buddhist doctnne, the Hina- 
yana and the Mahayana (wv. ). In the time, how- 
ever, of the visit of ELiuen-Tsiang, the most renowned 
of the Chinese monks (A.D. 629-645), they seem to 
have been losing ground everywhere to the rival 
sects of the Br ah mans. The most famous Buddhist 
monastery was that at Nslanda, the modern Bara- 
gaon near Gaya (g'.v.), a description of which is 
given by the latter pilgrim. ^ See, further, art, 
Nalanda. 

4. Ceylon.— In Ceylon the power and influence 
of the community during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, under the rule of the native Ceylonese 
kings, who were enthusiastic Buddhists, attained a 
high level, and were exercised not only ecclesiasti- 
caSy but ^so in political affairs. The rulers them- 
selves received abhiseha [q.v.) at the hands of the 
monks, who not only oftbred advice and exercised 
authority in matters of State, but as judges decreed 
penalties for breaches of the law. On the other 


iCfkidlav.x,l;SBJBx^ 

2 S, Beal, Si-yvrUt London, 1906, iL'lCTf., 170 ff. 


hand, the kings interfered in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and are themselves said to 
have taught public^ and expounded the principles 
of the religion. The most flourishing period of 
monastic life, when the communities of the monks 
were most numerous and wealthy, appears to have 
been from the 2nd cent. B.c. to the 10th cent, after 
Christ, when the Tamil invaders from S. India 
began to overrun the northern half of the island, 
which was then the chief home of religious faith 
and prosperity, destroying the monasteries and 
introducing the beliefs and practices of Hinduism. 
Towards the close of the 12th cent, a brief revival 
of national religion took place with the re-establish- 
ment of national independence under Parakrama 
the Great (t c. a.d. 1197). After the death of 
the king, however, a decline of national and religi- 
ous life again set in, during which the monasteries 
and schools of Buddhism manifested little vigour 
or initiative, and, although the religious life of the 
community maintained itself outwardly, it gradu- 
ally fell to a low level of intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Only within the last few years have there 
been signs of a renewed vitality and interest in 
the purer doctrines and principles of the faith, and 
of energy or zeal on behalf of its preservation and 
extension. 

The chief authority for the history of the order 
in Ceylon is the MahavcLmsa^ or ‘ Great Chronicle,’ 
a native record of religious and political events in 
the island from the introduction of Buddliism by 
Mahinda (Mahendra), the son, or, according to 
Hiuen-Tsiang, the younger brother, of A^oka, at 
the close of the 3rd or the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. B.C., to the reign of King MahSsena in the 
earlier part of the 4th cent. A.D.^ There is also a 
collection of devotional ‘ songs * or * psalms ’ of the 
monks (Therctgdthd) contained in the Siitta-Fitaka 
of the Pali Scriptures, which throws much light 
on the thoughts and aspirations of the inmates of 
the monasteries, and gives on the whole a high 
conception of their piety and self-denying spirit. 
A similar collection of Thengdthd, ‘ Son^ of the 
Nuns,’ forms part of the same Fitaka^ l%e defect 
of the Mahdvamsa regarded as an authority, over 
and above its obvious exaggeration of details and , 
naive acceptance of miraculons traditions intended 
to glorify the course of Buddhist history, is its 
partisan character. Written in the interest and 
from the point of view of the monks of the Maha- 
vihara at Anuradhapura, the capital city of 

N. Ceylon and for many centuries the centre of 
Buddhist monastic life and enterprise, it takes no 
account of the development of doctrine or teaching 
in the two great rival communities of the Abliaj'a- 
giri and the Jetavana monasteries, each with ‘an 
mdependent life of its ovn. For a period of more 
than ten or twelve centuries, to the close of the 
12th cent, a.d., when the leading sects were 
reunited, no record is available of the activities or 
influence of these two important monastic institu- 
tions. Apparently they were protestant in their 
beliefs and practices as regarded the leading and 
established church of the Mahavihara. To what 
extent, however, their teaching diverged from the 
orthodox standard, or their manner of life was 
nonconformist, we have no means of ascertaining.® 

1 See MaMvathna, tr. into Eng. by W. Geiger and 31. H. 
Bode, Oxford, 1914, mth Introduction and references to 
other literature. The text of the MahSmihaii was edited and 
published by Geiger for the PTS in 1908, and an earlier tr. by 

O. Tumour and X. 0. Wijesiiiiha was reprinted at Colombo 
in 1889. 

2 The PSU text of both collections vm edited by H. Oldenberg 
and B. Pischel, London, 1898. Translations of flie Them&thd 
and Th&ra/g&thd by 0. A- Ehys Davids under the titles of 
Psalms of the ISarly Buddhists^ the Sisters, and Psalms of the 
Early Bud^ists, the Brethren, were published at Oxford in 1909 
and 1918. 

» See Gave, Buined Cities of Ceyltm ; Copleston, Buddhism in 
Magadha and Ceybm^ ch. xxiv. 
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More recently there lias been a reci'iidesccnce of 
sectarian differences in the island. These, how- 
ever, concern monastic usage and iiabit rather 
than belief; and in the latter respect there is 
little if any variation throughout Ceylon. There 
are three chief sects, the origin of which appears 
to have been due iu all instances to external 
initiative and influence ; and one of these at least 
seems to owe its existence to a distinct protest 
against laxity of demeanour and rule. The earliest 
and most numerous sect is known as the Siamese, 
established about the middle of the 18th cent, by 
a number of monks from Slam, who came to Ceylon 
to restore, it is said, the true succession which had 
been lost. About fifty years later a separation 
took place, apparently on disciplinary, not doc- 
trinal ground-s, and the Amarapnra sect was 
founded, its leaders being monks who owed their | 
rank and ordination to the Burmese city. The 
third and protestant sect, the most recent and 
numerically the least important, is the Ramanya 
or Rangoon. The Siamese is the most wealthy 
and numerous, including among its followers 
about half of the monks oi the island. Most of the 
important and popular temples and shrines are in 
their hands. From ten to mteen per cent belong 
to the Ramanya. These last pledge themselves to 
. a ^rictOT observance of the vow of poverty, and 
neither individually nor collectively do they own, 
as do the others, landed property. They follow 
also a simpler mode of life, and avoid with the 
greatest scrupulousness^ all contact with the wor- 
ship or customs of Hinduism. Outwardly the 
sects differ in the manner in which the yellow 
robe is worn ; the Siamese leave the right shoulder 
uncovered, but the RSmanya and the Amarapnra 
draw the robe over both shoulders. The Ramanya 
is most influential in the southern part of the 
island, the Siamese in the central provinces ; but 
the latter is said to be losing ground to its younger 
rival.^ 

The monasteries of Ceylon are for the most part 
small, rarely containing more than from ten to 
tv?en^ monks. The few larger and more impor- 
tant institutions alone, as at Kandy, will accom- 
modate up to forty inmates. In the country 
districts fr^uently only two or three monks live 
together. Recitation, confession, and preaching 
by the monks take place especially at new and 
full moon, and on the mid-days intervening ; thus 
four times in the lunar month. More formal 
services last for ten days or a fortnight without 
intermission, and are* carried out at the expense of 
wealthy laymen, who by charity to the monks 
secure merit for themselves. During the three 
months of Vassa { Was) the monks leave the monas- 
teries and live in the villages, either in specially 
constructed sheds or booths or by invitation in 
the houses of rich laymen, who entertain them 
generously at their own expense. The rule that 
in the season of the rains, corresponding in Ceylon 
to our late summer and autumn, no journeying 
may be undertaken is interpreted in the sense that 
no monk may be absent from his village or tem- 
porary home for more than six or seven days.® 

5. Siam, — Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Siamese monastic rule is the control exercised 
by the monarch. Otherwise the habit and disci- 
pline of the monks are similar to the practice of 
Ceylon. The king is visitor and patron of the 
monasteries, and himself nominates the sangkharat, 
or archbishop, the supreme ecclesiastical dignitary 
- of the country. He selects for the office one of the 
: \ four chief abbots, who are entrusted severally with 

^ See CJopIeston, oh. xjcvii., * Modem Monastic life,* where 
' ' other, ahd minor differences between the sects will he found 
‘ recorded; A. B. Geden, Studies in the Beligions of the Bast, 
London, miS, p. 

s ifoftd®. iil 10 , ; Oopleston, pp. 129f., 261 f. 


the control of tlie northern ami sMjutbern provinces 
of the kingdom, tlie general oversight of morals 
and ritual, and the management of t^ie interests of 
the wandering monks or ascetics who arc uncon- 
nected with any of^ the wats, or monasteries. 
These hermits, who make their home in the jungle, 
are now iew iu number, but are said to have been 
very numerous in former times. The inmates 
of the monasteries themselves frequently spend a 
considerable part of the year in journeying from 
one shrine or sacred place to another. Parties of 
these pilgrims are known as phra toddng, and as 
they flle in procession along the roads they form a 
picturesque element in the country side. Each 
monk is accompanied by a sisya, or attendant, 
who carries his almsbowl and other utensils, and 
a portable shelter or tent consisting of a large 
Cmnese umbrella, which is set up in the ground 
at halting-places and a white cloth thrown over 
it. There are also a few nuns, known as chi^sdng, 
who live for the most part in huts in the neighbour- 
hood of the monasteries. They are usually women 
advanced in years who are without relatives to 
provide for their well-being or maintenance. There 
are no regular nunneries. 

The four chief abbots, together with four coad- 
jutors or assessors, form a sort of Court of Fmal 
Appeal in all matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
administration ox discipline. The general control 
is in the hands of provincial ministers of the 
Church, who exercise jurisdiction within districts 
that correspond usually with the civil divisions 
of the country. The ecclesiastical organization, 
therefore, is parallel to the civil 5 and tlie ruler of 
the State is supreme over all. 

In Siam, as in Burma, the rule obtained that 
every male member of the nation should at some 
time in his life take upon himself the monastic 
vows, and become resident in a monastery. The 
accepted minimum period of residence was three 
months ; after this the monk was free to return to 
the life of a layman. Most of the boys also passed 
through the monastery schools, receiving an ele- 
mentaiy education in reading and writing and the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. The layman 
retained an attachment to the monastery of which 
he had been an inmate, and once at l^st in the 
twelve months, at the religious celebrations in the 
autumn at the close of Was, brought gifts and new 
robes for the use of the monks during the coming 
year. At the more important monasteries in 
Bangkok the king himself, as head of the Church, 
goes in procession with much ceremony, bearing 
rich presents and costly robes for the monks. In 
all the festivals and numerous public holidays the 
monks take a considerable if unofficial part, and 
are the recipients of much attention and many 
generous gifts. Hi Siam the obligation of indi- 
vidual and personal poverty is less strictly observed 
than in most Buddhist countries. In some instances 
the monastic cells are adorned with books and 
pictures and furnished with ornaments and other 
objects of luxury, and the monks may be seen 
driving about the streets in carriages. The 
majority, however, live a simple life, and are 
regular in their duties and apparently sincere in 
their devotion. The monasteries also frequently 
derive considerable revenues from land or other 
endowments granted to them by Govemm^t, or 
from the gifts of private donors. 

The routine of ^life within the monasteries is 
practically the same as in Burma and elsewhere 
m the south. The day begins and ends at an 
early hour. Morning prayers in the bdt, the 
principal hall or temple of the monastery, before 
the great gilded image of the Buddha, are followed 
by the usual early begging round. The food 
placed in the bowl is received in silence, and eatep 
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immediately on the return to the monastery. No 
solid food IS taken after mid-day. The intervals 
in the morniifg and afternoon are occupied with 
study and meditation and i» giving instruction, 
in recitation from the sacred hooks, or in preach- 
ing. The usual title of the monk is ‘ saint,’ 

or telepoin. The latter name is said to be of M6n 
origin, signifying *oup Master.’ The Japanese 
term honzo is also in use among Europeans. 

6, Burma. — The monastic life of Burma is in its 
essential features similar to that of Ceylon. The 
monastic buildings themselves, however, are on a 
far more elaborate and costly scale, and the lives of 
the monks are more strictly ordered and devotional. 
The monasteries also have been more closely in 
touch with the laity, both because the monks have 
mingled freely with the people in their festivals 
and religious ceremonies and, more especially, on 
account of the influential position which they have 
occupied as centres of learning and education. 
Previous to the establishment of European mis- 
sionary and Government institutions, which to an 
increasing extent have supplanted them, every 
Burmese lad passed through the monastery schools, 
owed whatever book knowledge he possessed to the 
teaching of the senior monks, and for a longer or 
shorter period himself participated as a recognized 
member of the community in the orderly life of 
the monastery.^ Thus, although the majority 
returned to a secular life and to the pursuit of 
agriculture or trade, the entire male population of 
Burma had practical acquaintance with the life of 
: , a monk,, and knew from within his requirements 
and aspirations. The system contributed effec- 
tively to national unity and strength, and for many 
centuries made of the Burmese a literate people, 
even if the standard of attainment was not very high. 
The boys learnt also respect for their elders and 
habits of regularity and obedience which served 
them well in their after careers. See art. Burma 
* AND Assam (Buddhism in), 

7. Tibet. — The distinctive feature of the monas- 
ticism of Tibet is its elaborate and gorgeous ritual 
recalling in many respects the ceremonial of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The similarity is due 
for the most part to the influence of the early 
Nestorian missionaries, who, while leaving little 
trace of their doctrinal teaching, succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the religious life of the country 
much of the outward form and observance which 
had been developed in Western lands and on Christ- 
ian foundations. But, further, the Lamaist ritual 
includes ceremonies of exorcism and magic, accom- 
panied by inusic, dancing, and dramatic perfor- 
mances, the whole most widely divergent from the 
spirit and simplicity of primitive Bud^isra, the 
source of which is to be found in the ancient native 
superstitions and practices of the people, which the 
Buddhist missionaries from India tolerated either 
from necessity or of choice, if they did not actually 
- foster them. The monastic communities of Tibet 
are wealthy and powerful, with large revenues and 
possessions. The buildings themselves are often of 
great size, sheltering as many as ten thousand 
, Simates, and are imposing rather from their 
unrivalled position on the sides or summits of 
lofty rugged hills than from any architectural 
excellence. At the other extreme, among the 
anchorites and hermits has been developed a rigor 
OTIS and cruel asceticism, which is no leas opposed 
to the true Buddhist spirit, but which is closely 
alliftd to and probably derived from the Saivite 
niysticism and practices of N. India. See art. 
; LamaISM. . , , . , 

8. Central Asia.— That for a considerable period 
Central Asia was the home of a brood and vigorous 
Buddhist life has long been known. That life 
1 See art. Eduoatios (Buddbistj, vol. v. p. 177 ff. 
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naturally centred in the monastic communities 
established in the several cities on the important 
roads of pilgrimage and traffic that skirted the 
central desert of sand on the nqrth and south. In 
the countries, however, that were subjected to 
Muhammadan invasion and conquest little trace of 
the faith remains. The Chinese pOgrims repeatedly 
make mention of monasteries with large numbers 
of inmates whose zeal and piety excited their ad- 
miration ; 1 these for the most part if not entirely 
were adherents of the Mahayana school.^ Their 
naiTative, nevertheless, conveys the impression that 
the real influence of the faith upon the character 
or habits of the people beyond the monastery walls 
was but slight. Recent exploration and excava- 
tions have entirely confirmed the record of the 
Chinese, and suggest a fairly strong and prolonged 
Buddhist hold upon the countiy. Ruined 
are numerous, and bear witness to Buddhist tra- 
ditions and the presence of Buddhist monks. The 
monastic buildings themselves would^ be of less 
solid construction, and either have perished or are 
unrecognizable. 2 ^ ^ , 

9. China.-~Of the monastic life of other Bud- 
dhist lands which follow the MahaySna with more 
or less concession to native modes of thought and 
superstitions there is little further that requires 
notice in a general survey. It will be sufficient to 
refer to the articles on tne several countries. The 
majy* character and type have been everywhere 
preserved, but the details of mode of life and pro- 
fession have varied greatly with environment and 
the genius of the people. In China the monks 
have occupied generally a degraded position, with 
a few honouralfle exceptions, holding a creed and 
practising a ritual in which there was^ more of 
sorcery and magic than of Buddhist faith. The 
exceptions were the highland monasteries, and 
those remote from the centres of population, where 
the monks, though ignorant, were simple, kmdly, 
and pious, seeking salvation through self-demal 
and right living. The nuns were no less degraded 
and for the most part despised. Recent events in 
China, however, with the diversion of numerous 
temples and monasteries to educational purpos^, 
the desertion or destruction of others^ ^J^d the 
spread of "W estern inflneince and science, h^e^ en- 
tirely changed the situation as far as the religious 
life and thought of the people are concerned. It is 
not easy to forecast what the ultimate etiect upon 
Buddhism will be, or how far it will modify or 
even destroy so essential and characteristic a 
feature of the Buddhist faith as monasticism has 
ever been. That the effect wiH be profound and 
far-x’eaching there can he no doubt.® 

10. Korea,— The monastic institutions of Korea 
resemble those of China, whence bo^ doctrine and 
practice bave been derived. Religiously ^ m 
other respects the country has always been depen- 
dent on its greater neignbour to the south, and 
neither in belief nor in rule of life does Korean 
Buddhism present much that is novel or of mterest. 
Overshadowed by Confucianism^ and ancestor- 
worship, it has developed few distmctive features, 
and has for some centuries exercised a decreasing 
influence on the thought and habits of the people. 

1 e.g, Kashgar, Beal, ii. S06 f. ; Khoten. 809ff., Ea-^^ch. 
iii (Legge, p. 16 ff.) ; Yarkand, Eeal,.u. 807 f, ; ^ ff. 
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Ediitxs, Ohinm ; Wieger, 7 

* Monachisnie,* p. 183 fC. 
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The monasteries are usually small, the numher of 
inmates rarely exceeding twenty-five or thirty, 
and sometimes, as in Ceylon, no more than three 
or four monks are found living together. The 
more important institutions are grouped around 
the capital, but none are allowed within its walls,,. 
Their numbers also are decreasing. The monks 
themselves command little respect, and are drawn, 
for the most part, as in China, from tlie lower 
classes. The example and intlnonce of Japan also 
may perhaps be traced in the character of some of 
the buildings, which are fortified and built on high 
ground to dominate the country at their base. In 
the neighbourhood of Seoul a few nunneries exist. 

The most distinctive feature of Korean mon- 
asteries is the presence of pictures on the walls. 
These are drawn and colom’ea on paper and mounted 
on silk, and usually represent scenes from the 
lives of the Buddha. Often the entire surface of the 
interior walls is thus hung with pictures, present- 
ing a remarkable contrast to the monasteries of 
other lands. Externally the walls are covered with 
paintings in bright colours of hodhisattms or other 
supernatural beings. The sanctuaries often con- 
tain only a single image, rarely more than two or 
three ; and these are small, and for the most part 
of clay or wood. Metal images are almost if not 
entirely unknown. 

In their dress the monks have preserved the 
national costume in the form of a long cloak with 
sleeves, worn over all, and generally white. The 
head is shaved, in conformity with Buddhist 
practice, but not the beard. The shaven head, 
however, is not branded after the Chinese custom, 
although branding may be effected on other parts 
of thehody, as the breast or arms. The order is 
recruited mainly from boys received by dedication 
or adoption in early childhood. Endowments are 
not numerous. Most of the monasteries are depen- 
dent for their maintenance upon the gifts of the 
laity, or, where opportunity serves, upon the per- 
sonal labour of the monks in the cultivation of the 
temple lands. 

II. Japan. — The temples and monasteries of Japan 
are large and well-appointed, and give the impres- 
sion of a reality of creed and life which is almost 
altogether wanting to those on the continent. The 
numeroip Buddhist sects of Japan have their home 
and distinctive life in the monastic communities, 
and the naonasteries themselves in the details of 
their architecture present varieties of construction 
according to the sect to which they belong. In 
creed and belief the sects differ greatly among 
themselves, and have few features in common with 
the Buddhism of the south. In the past the 
activity and strenuousness of the national life 
found their almost complete counterpart in the 
monasteries, which formed associations of fighting 
monks at war with one another, oppressing ana 
plundering the common people. In more settled 
times speculative thought, mystical, devotional, 
and idealistic, has beennighly developed, perhaps 
mo^ conspicuously in the ‘ Sect of the Pure Land,’ 
ivho hold a theistic creed, and expound and prac- 
tise a moral code which has much in common with 
that of the NT. Accompanying a revived religious 
life also, at different periods, of the nation’s history, 
missionary effort and preaching have been prose- 
cuted with zeal and success. Both at home and in 
China a similar work of propagandism is being 
eariied on at the present time with much devotion 
and. energy,^ 

:..3E2. Conclusion. — It is natural to compare and 
the^ monastic principles and life of 
those of the Christian orders of 
,tfi6 wrly tod Middle Ages in Europe. In the 
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general features of discipl 
IS much obvious simils 
vowed to poverty and 
Hindu, Muhammadan, 
almost of necessity orga^ 

what similar lines. Ti— ^ 

features of Buddhist monasticism would' ^ 
be two; (1) the practice of literal mendicar?fj*r 
which takes the form of a daily round, equipped 
with staff and begging-bowl, to receive whatever 
portions of food the charity of the householders 
may bestow. In the countries where the IMahayana 
type of Buddhism has prevailed this custom is not 
and probably never has been obligatory or usual. 
It forms a distinct and characteristic element, 
however, of early Buddhist rule and observance. 
(2) According to Buddhist teaching, salvation is 
to be found only within the limits of the order. 
The layman can achieve his own deliverance only 
if and when he <lons the robe of the monk, and 
takes upon himself the monastic vows. He must 
seek refuge from the world in a life of retirement, 
meditation, and self-denial, for not otherwise can 
the fetters of ^rma be broken and nirvcii]t>a gained. 
In Buddhist polity and doctrine, therefore, the 
order holds a pre-eminent place distinct from and 
above that wMch it occupies in any Other great 
religious system. 
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MONASTICISM (Hindu). — The habit of 
monasticism owes its origin, it has been said, to the 
natural tendencies of mankind towards mysticism 
and asceticism. These are developed, set in order, 
and satisfied, in the rule and restraint of the mon- 
astic life. In India, more perhaps than elsewliere, 
the practice is of very great antiquity ; and the 
motives and instincts suggested, although true in 
gener^ of the rise and history of Indian monasti- 
cism, in two respects at least render an insuflScient 
account of the causes at work. In the routine 
existence of the monasteries, as far as this is distinct . 
fi’om the solitary or wandering life of the hennits 
and ascetics, mystical devotion has played but a 
small part. Mysticism in India has tounned com^ 
panionship. The mystic aim has been the chosen 
and cherished pursuit of the lonely ascetic. And 
the latter, the ascetic motive or ideal, has been . 
overwhelmingly predominant among the causes 
that have urged such great numbers of Indian men 
and women at all times to adopt the monastic 
robes and manner of life. A third motive, how- 
ever, exercised a powerful influence in determining 
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the Indian view of life as a whole. By the Indian 
life has ever heen regarded as essentialljr evil, and 
relief frojii the burden and sorrow of existence as 
the chief and final goal. In Tliany forms of Indian 
doctrine, especially the Buddhist, but also in that of 
Hindu leaders and teachers before Gautama, this 
end was to bo achieved only in and through a mon- 
astic dedication and life. It was impossible for the 
layman, distracted by the cares and encumbered 

the possessions of the world, to secure salvation. 
Emancipated from these, he was free to devote 
himself to the highest aim, and to win his way to 
deliverance {mok^a [q.v,]), 

A second respect in which historically Indian 
monasticism in general has been distinguished 
from Buddhist or Christian is the deficiency of 
co-ordination or of a central control. The various 
orders have been for the most part loosely organized, 
and that from -want not of organizing power but of 
inclination and will. The ideal of the Indian monk 
or ascetic is not and never has been a fixed residence 
and occupation, but rather freedom to wander at 
pleasure, to visit the various sacred places and 
shrines, and to dispose his manner of life and his 
time independently in all respects as seemed best 
to himself. Apparently the habits and methods 
of the monastic life have undergone little change 
or development since the earliest ages. The mendi- 
cant, or wandering ascetic, rather than the resident 
community of monks, has been the characteristic 
feature of Indian religious life; and the monasteries 
have served in a greater degi’ee as lodging- or rest- 
houses than for fixed and permanent habitation. 
The earliest delineations of Indian social and re- 
ligious life present the same features as are seen 
in modem times— a large drifting population of 
mendicants and ascetics, who find only a temporary 
home in the monasteries, and after a longer or 
shorter stay move on entirely as their own inclina- 
tion prompts. 

The habitual practice of a life thus ordered and 
determined is of extreme antiquity in India. It 
would seem to be based ultimately upon the Hindu 
regulation of the four airaftias [q.v,), according to 
wmich every Brahman towards the close of his 
life must renounce the world and adopt the home- 
less life and the ascetic garb. In intention, there- 
fore, no low-caste or out-caste man could become 
a monk, but only the ‘ twice-born.’ In practice, of 
course, the wandering population is recruited from 
all castes ; and many follow the life as an easy and 
convenient mode of gaming a subsistence wifcliout 
trouble to themselves.^ The ancient Indian custom, 
familiar to Indian thought and in closest harmony 
, with Indian ideals, formed the model for the great 
Buddhist , and Jain communities of monks, and 
gave to them precept and habit and rule. Only in 
organization did the daughter communities go far 
beyond anything that w^as developed in Hinduism. 

: Here the preference for an independent and self- 

- regulated life proved itself the stronger, and broke 
, away from all attempts at a settled and established 
order or government. 

The Hindu monasteries, or ‘ maths ’ {Skr. mutha), 
are invariably of small size, providing accommoda- 
tion for only a few inmates. Except at the im- 
portant pilgrim centres, as Hardwar or Benares 
{qq,v.), where durable buildings of brick are found, 
tney are often little more than a collection of 

- liuts or cells ranged around a central court-yard. 

, Permanent quarters are provided for the memoLnt^ 

or presiding abbot, of the monastery and his resident 
students^ The remaining buildings are occupied 
at the periodical festivals l)y the members of the 

1 The abbot of a monasibei^ in the Bain&b made oomplalnt to 
J. 0. Oman of the crowd of. and worthleiss who 

- charged thenis^ves upon hmv and ,to<dE advantage of his 
hospitality (Mystics, Ascetics, mA StdiOs cif IwUa, p. f.). 


order to which the monastery belongs. Attached 
are a temple or shrine for the service of the deity, 
and in the larger monasteries at least a separate 
dharmamld, or rest-house, for the accommodation 
of travellers. The term m.aiha appears to have 
been originally applied to the solitary hut of the 
religious recluse, and then to similar dwellings of 
the communities of hermits living together in the 
forest in the practice of austerities. Of such a 
woodland hermitage an attractive description is 
given in Kalidasa’s Sakuntald. The name was 
ultimately extended to include all more or less 
permanent homes or residences for the monks. 
The maths exist in considerable numbers all over 
India, but the inmates for the most part live a 
retired life, keeping to themselves, and both they 
and their homes are little known to outsiders or 
Europeans. Each sect or monastic order has its 
own maths, that of the founder of the order being 
regarded as the chief. There is, however, no 
central control, nor any interference in the manage- 
ment or affairs of another monastery. The older 
monastic buildings are of the simplest character 
and architecture. Later more elaborate buildings 
were erected, sometimes of more than one storey ; 
but they never compete in size or architectural 
pretensions with the great Buddhist mhdras. 
When the latter faith died out in Bengal, some of 
its monasteries passed into Hindu keeping and 
were appropriated for the use of Hindu monks. 

To erect a monastery for the service of the 
monks and wandering ascetics has always been 
regarded as an act of reli^ous merit. The math 
is the gift of a generous and pious layman ; and of 
such donors there has never been any lack in India. 
In most instances an endowment fox the upkeep of 
the monastery is provided either at the time of 
erection or by subsequent grant, and this is in- 
creased from time to time by the gifts of patrons 
who endeavour thus to secure merit for themselves. 
The individual monk is bound by a vow of poverty, 
but the monasteries often become exceedingly 
wealthy in revenue and lands. Since the monks 
tliemselves do no manual labour, nor indeed work 
of any kind, the lands are usually farmed out to 
Hindu lay-proprietors. The management, liow- 
ever, by the temple authorities of their large 
revenues has sometimes been so defective that the 
British Government has been compelled to inter- 
fere, and take over temporarily the control of the 
monastic estate. 

The Hindu monk is kno\vn as yatin, one who 
curbs his passions and has renounced the world, or 
vratin, the devotee who has taken upon himself 
the vows of renunciation and consecration. The 
former term is technical among the J ains also, but 
is said to. be regarded with disfavour. The 

is the religious student, who engages himself 
to remain with the guru as pupO and disciple after 
the close of the regular period of service as a hrak' 
inacMrin. The titles yogin and sannydsin are 
more appropriate and more usually applied to the 
wandering ascetic, witliout home or stated means 
of livelihood. The former denotes the Hindu 
mystic and saint, who endeavours to attain to 
union with God by the way of self-control and 
asceticism. The sannydsin hasr ‘oast off’ all 
worldly fetters and attachments, and is separated 
from all earthly wants or ties. Bhik^u, * beggar,’ 
describes rather the common characteristic of the 
class. In the Pali form of bliiJMu it has become 
the usual term for the Buddhist monk ; Hindu 
usage ordinarily gives the jireference to other 
names. All monks, depend for their livelihood 
soldy upon the ehsritame gifts of the hiity. The 
daily roinid with the begging-bowl for doles of food 
at the" door of the ITuulu huuseholder^ is never 
made in vain, and tlie flow of Indian charity and 
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hosjpitality to ascetics is unstinted. The red- or 
yelfow-coioui’ed robe of the monk is an unfailing 
passport to generosity and benevolence all over 
India. Such generosity accrues to the merit of 
the giver, and has no regard to the character or 
motive of those who receive the alms. Among the 
latter there are not a few whose robes cover avarice 
and greed, or perhaps more often mere indolence 
and a desire to save themselves the trouble of 
providing for their own wants. But there are also 
among them sincere men, often of considerable 
learning, earnest and devoted in their pursuit of 
the trutL 

The Sanskrit law-books contain rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of the ascetic life. The 
sixth book of Mann is entirely devoted to this 
subiect. Hermits and ascetics are to beg for their 
food, once a day, to be indifferent to their reception, 
neither vexed at a refusal nor exultant when their 
bowl is well filled, to restrain their senses and 
appetites, eating little, and always to be on their 
guard lest they accidentally destroy life, watching 
the ground before them as they move, that their 
feet may not crush any living thing. ^ The same 
purpose is m view in the rule that a monk must 
not change his residence during Fa5s«, the season 
:;of the rains,® Elsewhere it is provided that 
students, ascetics, and others shall he free from 
tolls and taxes.® They are not to be allowed to 
bear witness in the law-courts/ probably because, 
being separated from the world, their testimony 
mth regard to its doings would necessarily be un- 
reliable j nor do they inherit property,® Penances 
also are prescribed for those who for successive 
diiys omit to go on the begging round or neglect 
their other duties. ® The oversight of the monastery 
and the responsibility for entertaining itinerant 
monks or strangers are in the hands of a presiding 
elder or abbot {ma^h&dhipati). Around Mm usually 
is gathered a band of young disciples, who are in- 
structed by him in the Hindu scriptures and render 
him personal service in accordance with ancient 
immemorial custom. There is, however, no definite 
or fixed hierarchy or gradation of office. The 
inmates of the monastery are free to come or go at 
their own will, and neither their movements nor 
their actions are in any way controlled. They 
must wear the monastic garb, observe the vow of 
poverty, and depend entirely upon the bounty of 
others for their daily sustenance. Beyond these 
simple conditions they do as they please. The 
actual possessions which the monk or sannycLsin 
carries with him vary to a slight degree with the 
sect to which he belongs. Tlie essentials are the 
robes and a begging-bowl; to which are usually 
added a staff, water-pot, and rosary, a strainer, a 
pair of sandals, the materials for smoking and 
betel-chewing, and perhaps one or more vessels for 
carrying or cooking food. 

The vows {vrata) which the ascetic or monk 
undertakes to observe are five in number : avoiding 
hurt to any living creature, truthfulness, absti- 
nence from theft, self-restraint, and liberality (Skr. 
oMmsdf satya, asteya, hrahmacJiarya, tydga). 
These have been adopted, with the exception of 
the last, in the Jain and Buddhist systems. There 
are also five lesser voavs; eq^uanimity of mind, 
obedience to the guru, gentleness, cleanliness, and 
purity in eating.*^ The tMrd is explained as having 
reference to the danger to living beings involved 

1 24nu, vi. 651 ; of. Baudh, n. x. 18. 4£E. ; Vas. x. 71 ; KMd, 
u. v. 16. 

.. a Gant. iii. 13 ; Baudh, ii. vi. 11. 20. 

.3 Manu, viii. 407 ; ol vii, 136 ; Vas. xix. 23 ; 5past. ii. 13 ff . : 
Vi^u, V. 132. 

. . . 4 Maau, viii. 66 ; Baudh. i. 13 ; Narada, i. 158, 1S2. 
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? xxviii. 62 ; cl SmhK Grhyasutra, ii. xii. 6 ff. 

. 7.|aodt n.^, ot Oaiit. iii. llff.; A. S. Geden, 

in toe Beligums <if th& East, London, 1913, p. 610 ft. 


in rough or hasty conduct. Tliere is considerable 
difference between the sects in respect of the degree 
of ascetic self-denial or actual discomfort and pain 
which they voluntarily endure. Saivite monks are, 
as a rule, more extreme in their manner of life and 
austerities. The Vaisnavites allow themselves 
greater liberty and seldom, if ever, inflict u])ou 
themselves the prolonged bodily tortures by which 
the others seek to gain notoriety or accumulate 
merit. In all the monasteries the chief Hindu 
festivals are observed with religious rites and free 
entertainment for visitors, and the introduction or 
appointment of a new abbot is attended with much 
ceremony. Of the routine details of the ordinary 
monastic life, however, little is known. 

The Sikhs also have monasteries of their own 
and religious orders. The three principal are those 
of the Akalins, NirmSlins, and Udasins 
They vary in both their dress and manner of 
wearing the hair, some being shaven and others 
displaying the loose dishevelled locks of the typical 
sdahu. In one instance at least in a monastery 
visited by J. C. Oman the mahant wore robes 
differing from those of the ordinary monk— a white 
long-sleeved coat or tunic and a turban of bright 
colours. The chief and largest monastery is at 
Amritsar (g.-n.) near the Golden Temple, built of 
brick in two storeys and with two open courts, 
belonging to the udasin sect. The other sects 
also possess monasteries and temples of consider- 
able size. In all a large part of the religious 
worship consists in the reading of the Granth 
{q.'o.), and sometimes of other Hindu sacred books. 

I &cept at the seasons of the great festivals the 
; monasteries are usually almost deserted, but on 
: these occasions they are thronged ^vith monks and 
others who have come to join in the feasting and 
religious ceremonies. 

The monastic institutions of the Jains in some 
respects hold an intermediate position between 
those of the Hindus and the BuddMsts. Their 
rule and order are more definitely framed than the 
former, but are less exacting than the Buddhist 
and allow more freedom to the individual. As in 
Buddhism also, the existing system or practice of 
the Brahman monks or ascetics formed the model 
on which the founder of the Jain faith ordered his 
own community. Mahavira Mmself is said to have 
had a following of fourteen or fifteen thousand 
monks, and more than twice that number of nuns. 
Over the monastic schools into which the com- 
munity was divided were placed eleven chief dis- 
ciples, or ganadharas, or twelve if Gosala he 
reckoned, who proved himself the unworthy rival 
and opponent of his master. Jain writers are said 
to compare the twelve disciples of their founder 
with the twelve apostles of Christ, and to assign 
to Gosala the part of Judas the traitor. 

The prevision and independence of the founder 
of Jainism are shown in the recognition which he 
! accorded to the laity. It has been urged with much 
probability that tnis was one of the chief facts 
that enabled Jainism to withstand the stress of 
persecution and the steady pressure of the dominant 
Hinduism, when Buddhism, based solely upon a 
priesthood, decayed and fell away. Mahavira 
established four orders of society within his system, 
each with its respective functions and rights : monks 
[hhik^us or yatim) and’ nnns {hhikmTiis), laymen , 
{kravahas) and laywomen {irdvikasi). The Jain 
laity thus hold a definite place in the Church by 
the side of the ecclesiastical order. The Digam- 
baras, however, refuse to women the right to enter 
tlie order, and assert that they cannot attain sal- . 
vation {mok^a). 

The five vows of the Jain monk are the same 
as those of the Brahman ascetic with the ex-.. 

1 Of. art. Ascktigism (Hindu), vol. ii. p. 94. 
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eeption of the last, for which is substituted 
aparigraha, the renunciation of all desire, Le, 
entire indifiej’entism.^ This was the aim also of 
the Hindu monk ; and it is in'ohable that this was 
the original meaning of the fifth vow in Hinduism, 
although it is now differently explained. A sixth 
vow is said to be undertaken by some of the 
Svetambaras, never to eat after dark lest they 
should inadvertently destroy life ; others declare 
that this rule is implicit in the first, ahimsd. To 
this duty of avoiding in every way injuiy to life 
Jains of every sect attach greater importance than 
either Hindu or Buddhist monks. The Jain lay- 
man is hardly less rigorous and careful than the 
monk. All Jain ascetics carry a piece of cloth 
to place over their mouths lest they should cause 
injury when inhaling.® The stricter sect of the 
Sthanakavasins (Dhundhias) wear the mouth-cloth 
always, by night as well as by day; the other 
sects are less scrupulous. These precautions 
against the taking of life do not under all circum- 
stances apply to the monk’s own life. When the 
twelve necessaiy years of asceticism have been 
passed, which every monk observes in imitation 
of the founder of his faith, religious suicide is 
not only innocent but an act of merit and may be 
even a duty. Most of the ganadhams are said to 
have thus ended their lives by voluntary starva- 
tion, and the practice is reported to have been 
not infrequent in former times. 

In addition to the mouth-cloth the Jain monk 
bears the usual begging-bowl, and a strainer for 
his drinking-water. The members of all sects carry 
also an instrument for sweeping the path before 
them, wdiich in the case of the Bigambaras is 
usually a peacock’s feather ; the Svetambaras and 
Sthanakavasins use a broom, of greater or less size. 
The head is shaved, and the two last-named sects 
wear the monastic robes of five pieces, of a white 
or yellow colour. The Bigambaras (‘ slcy-clad’) go 
about unclothed. These last are for the most part 
found in the south of India. All monks are subject 
to the vow of personal poverty, but it is said that in 
many instances this is evaded, even to the extent 
of carrying coin or bank-notes on their person. 

The monastic life both of the monks and of the 
nuns is ordered on similar lines to the Buddhist. 
In the ordinary course the inmates of the monastery 
rise early, and each then makes confession of the 
known or unknown sins of the past night, and pro- 
ceeds to the temple for morning worship. This con- 
sistsin meditation, bowing down before the idol \yith 
recitation of a sacred mantram, andin 
or circumambulation, which is performed four or 
seven times. About ten in the morning the round 
is made to beg for food. One monk, however, goes 
on behalf of all the inmates of the monastery ; _and 
in this respect Jain practice differs from Hindu 
or Buddhist. The food may not be eaten in the 
houses of the laity, but is brought back to the 
monastery and divided among all. According 
to rule the begging round should be made only 
once a day, but it is often repeated in the after- 
noon. After returning confession is made to the 
gui'u before partaking of the morning meal. The 
'hours from one to three ai'e devoted to study ; and, 
if an afternoon circuit is undertaken for alms, it 
is succeeded, as in the morning, by confession. 
The second and last meal of the day is taken 
about sunset, and no monk is allowed to leave the 
monastery after dark.® 

1 For a full statement and discussion of the Jain vows see 
Stevenson, iJearto/Jazwiswi, p. 234 fP. _ 

■ " 2 It , is usually supposed that the purpose of this is to avoid 
feiUing insects or minute animalcules in the air by drawing 
themlnto the mouth. Mrs. Stevenson, however, maintains, on 
the authority of some of the Jains themselv^, that it^ is done 
lest the air itself .ahoUld .suffer hatm. (ffeart pp. 

.100, 22T). ■■■ ' 

3 Stevenson, p. 228,ff. - ’ . , ■ ■ ■ . , 
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Initiation {dlhsd) into the monastic order takes 
place at the hands of a priest after a year’s pro- 
bation. The novice lays aside his lay garments 
and ornaments, and adopts the robes of a monk. 
Within the monastery itself three grades or orders 
are recognized, based upon seniority or the choice 
of the community. The ordinary sadhu^ monk or 
ascetic, of not less than a year’s standing, may be 
elected vpadhydya, and it then becomes part of his 
duty to give instruction to the younger monks. 
Further powers of administration and discipline, 
including the right of excommunication, are in the 
hands of the who is appointed on the 

ground of seniority, or for recognized knowledge 
and ability. Confession is usually made to the 
dchdrya. For the greater part of the year most 
of the monks itinerate from place to place. It is 
only during the rainy season and at the principal 
festival seasons that the monasteries are fully 
occupied. 

Literature. — M. Monier- Williams, Brdhmanism and 
Hindumn^i London, 1891 ; J. C. Oman, Mystic,% AsceMcs, and 
Saints of India^ do. 1903 (cf. his CultSy Customs, and Sxt2)er-' 
stitions of Jndia\ do. 1903, pt. ii. ch. iv.); Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, Notes on Modern Jainism^ Oxford, 1910, lieart of 
Jainism, Oxford and London, 1915. The last-named work is the 
most complete and reliable account of Jainism yet published. 
Cf. also artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Festivals and Fasts (Jain), 
Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 701. A. S. GedEN. 

MONEY. — Money is the name applied to the 
instrument devised by man which enables him 
conveniently to effect exchanges of goods and 
services. It was a great advance upon barter when 
an intermediary was adopted by the trafficking 
parties that provided at the same time a measure 
of values and a generally acceptable medium of 
exchange. As man advanced from simple bar- 
barism, he acquired some elementary forms of 
personal wealth, and the practice of exchanging 
with others to satisfy Ms Rowing divepity of 
wants would naturally arise ; in course of time the 
advantage of possessing an intermediary which 
formed a unit of comparison of worth and repre- 
sented a standard of values would come to he 
recognized. For this purpose objects of common 
utility or ornament were early adopted — oxen, 
cattle, sheei?, furs, slaves, shells, nuts, preidous 
stones, and bits of metal arc examples of the 
various substances used as money in different 
circumstances and stages of civilization. These 
selected substances illustrate the kinds of wealth 
that were accumulated as stores of value and used 
as means of paying tribute and debt. They thus 
became also a form of what is called * capital ’ in 
modern economics. 

Gradually the defects of some of the various 
substances employed to satisfy the money -function 
became apparent in their inconvenient bulk and 
lack of divisibility for small payments, their 
perishableness and absence of equality andstability. 
Thus by degrees the essential attrflbates of good 
money emerged ; it was found that the superior 
metals (gold and silver) possessed in an exceptional 
degree the qualities desirable in a good medium 
and a measure of value. Money should have 
stability in value ; it should be durable, portable, 
divisible; it should be easily recognizable and 
capable of being coined. No substances poas^ 
and retain all these attributes absolutely, but gold 
and silver display them in the highest degree ; con- 
sequently have been generally adopted for 
money by civifized nations. Since they are natural 

E roducts, variations in their supply create some 
uctnations in value, as do also cnanges in de- 
mand which follow bn the growth of population 
and the irregularities of trade. But, on the whole, 
gold has responded best to the needs of society as 
a batis. for its complex and ever increasing trade 
and commerce. Standard money has the attribute 
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of univerr?al accei)ta))ility ; it comniands coriticlence 
that it will be in'oniptly received by others with- 
oTit loss of value. It measures the value of the 
services of labour ; and wages as well as goods arc 
estimated in terms of money. The value of goods, 
when expressed in money, is called their price. 

The business of money* changing, of banking and 
finance, consists largely in the manipulation of 
money in its various forms and of obligations — 
debts, credits, loans, etc.— expressed in terms of 
money* These claims are discharged either by 

f old and silver or by documents (notes, cheques, 
ids, etc.), ie. by paper money, representative of 
sums of metallic money and ultimately redeemable 
in standard coin. 

The introduction of credit-instruments, as the 
paper substitutes for gold are called, is an extension 
of the money-function and a refinement upon the 
employment of metallic money. It is virtually a 
kind of return to barter ; for, while it diminishes the 
use of coin, it simplifies exchanges and substitutes 
for payment in metal a promise on paper ; this re- 
presentative money becomes a valuable commodity 
and multiplies business by its convenience. Debts 
are set off against debts by means of credit-instru- 
ments, substitutes for money that circulate quickly ; 
they become a peculiar currency of promises or 
: claims that do temporary duty, and they are easily 
transmitted by post ; thus they vastly facilitate 
the business of exchange. The temi ‘ credit * im- 
plies that these instruments are promises, and they 
rest in the long run upon the recognized metallic 
basis — gold j therefore an adequate amount of gold 
must be accumulated and safely stored in order to 
give stability and confidence to the system. 

In OT times money was always weighed (Gn 
23’®). This was a necessary precaution in earlier 
periods, but in modern times the process of coining, 
exercised as an exclusive function of the Govern- 
ment, confers absolute certainty, accuracy, and 
uniformity, and inspires confidence ; the stamped 
coin carries with it evidence of the amount and 
value of the gold that it represents, where ^old is 
the accepted standard of value. The subsidiary 
coins of silver and bronze are legal tender only 
within moderate limits, viz. two pounds in silver, 
and twelve pence in bronze in Great Britain ; they 
are only token coinage, and do not correspond to 
their intrinsic value in metal, which is small. The 
value of gold, like that of other commodities, 
depends intimately upon the law of supply and 
demand j the value varies with the amount avail- 
able for money purposes, for large quantities of 
the precious metals are absorbed in the arts and as 
personal ornaments. 

The, quantity theory of money— that the 
value varies inversely as the quantity— assumes 
that all exchanges are made in the standard coin, 
but the use of paper substitutes, while it does not 
nullify the abstract theory, introduces modifica- 
tions too technical for detailed explanation in an 
article which is mainly descriptive. The system 
of substituting paper currency for the standard 
“ coin requires for security that such paper shall be 
convertible into gold on demand. To provide this 
most essential requisite an adequate cash reserve 
of gold must be maintained. This is one of the 
responsible functions of the Bank of England. 

. The management and control of the reserve are 
matters too intricate for present discussion. The 
excessive issue of inconvertible paper— of 
: notes which cannot be met by gold on demand— 
Ahas. led many countries into great difficulties, and 
4A,. .bais frequently caused much loss and suffering. 
Pawr currency debased by over-issue drives out 
, gold, dj^roys confidence, raises prices, and pro- 
V ; auwsAfihancial disaster ; business is checked, and 
.iditiry ^la with j^uliar severity upon the 


wago-receiving classes, who find that Uieir wa^es 
paid in paper at such times fall greatly in buying 
power. There is no remedy but the j‘c-instutement 
of the currency on a sound basis. A large number 
of interesting econ«nnic problems arise in con- 
nexion with the use of money ; they are, however, 
too technical for present consideration, which is 
restricted to a general account of the nature and 
services of this useful instrument of civilization. 
Money is a powerful factor in the spread of 
civilization, in advancing progress, in distributing 
the varied products of nature throughout the 
world. Money, in fact, may rank with roads, 
vehicles, beasts of burden, railways, steamships, 
posts, and telegraphs in the advancement of human 
material well-being. The oft-quoted passage, ‘ The 
love of money is the root of all evil,^ is frequently 
misapplied as casting a slur upon money itself 
and upon those engaged in occupations concerned 
with lbs employment. The dictum was, however, 
intended as a condemnation of greed, selfishness, 
worldliness, and absorption in gain ; its profound 
tmth and seriousness render it in no sense con- 
demnatory of the use of money, which is of as 

t reat service to society in the distribution of pro- 
ucts as a ship, a railway, or any other instm- 
meut subservient to the material needs of man* 
In many of the remarks of Jesus in the parables 
and in the gospel narratives reference is made to 
money in its ordinary uses ; in all these cases its 
practical utility is taken ^ for granted and its ; 
economic service is unquestioned. 

Literature. — W. S. Jevons, Moiwj and Oi& Mechanism of 
Exchange, London, 1875 ; J. S. Nicholson, Treatise on Money, 
and Essays on Monetary Problems'^, Edinburgh, 1895 ; F. A. 
Walker, Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry, London, 
1880; H. Withers, The Meaning of Money, do. 1909; J. W. 
Gilbart, Hist, and Principles of Banking^, do. 1837 ; W. Bagre- 
hot, Lombard Street, do. 1873, new ed., do. 1910 ; G. J. G. 
Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, ed. da 1896 ; G. 
Clare, The ABC of Foreign Exchanges^, do. 1905. 

G. Aemitage-Smith. 

MONGOLS.—!. Ethnology and habitat.— Like 
the Ainus and the Dravidians the Mongols 

are a race distinctively Asiatic. They fall into 
three great divisions— Buriats Western Mon- 

gols (Kalmuks), and Eastern Mongols. The habitat 
of the Kalmuks extends from the Hoang-ho to the 
Manich (atributary of the Don), their special centres 
being Astraklian and the Caucasus, Zungaria, 
N. W. Mongolia, Alashan, N, Tibet, and the Chinese 
province of Kokonor. The Eastern Mongolians 
inhabit chiefly Mongolia, the southern portion 
being divided into a number of tribes, such as the 
Tumets and Chakhars, while the northern section 
consists of the more homogeneous Khalkas. 

The INIongolian tjpe is best represented by the 
Kalmuks and the Klialkhas : 

* Nearly average stature (Im. 63-64) ; head, sub-brachycephalic 
(cepb. ind. on theliv. sub. 83) ; black straight hair, pilous system 
little developed ; the skin of a pale-yellow or brownish hue, 
prominent cheek-bones, thin straight flattened nose, Mongoloid 
eyes,’ etc. (J. Deniker, Races of Man, London, 1901, p. 379). 

Another peculiar characteristic of this race is the 
‘ Mongolian spot/ small dark patches of pigmenta- 
tion, especially in the sacrolumbar region, fre- 
quently observable in infants, but disappearing in 
early childhood. The ‘Mongolian spot* is not, 
however, restricted to the Mongols; it occurs 
sporadically elsewhere, instances having been noted, 
e.g,y among the modem Indians of Mexico (cf. also 
Deniker, p. 61). 

As a result of mirations, the Mongolian race 
has spread far beyond its original habitat. It has 
profoundly affected tke Chinese (particularly in the 
south) and Japanese; in Bengal and Orissa the 
crossing of Mongolian with Dravidian has given 
rise to the Mongolo-Dravidian type, and other 
‘Mongoloid* types appear in the Himalaya region 
and in the Far East. 

The chief Asiatic area occupied by non-Buriat. 
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Mongols (Kalniuks, KhalkaSi efco.-) is bonnded on 
the north hy Siberia, on the south by China, on the 
west by Bussian Turkestan and Chinese Turkestan, 
and on the east by Manchuria. It forms a high 
but depressed undulating plateau, roughly 2500 feet 
in altitude, hemmed in by%n immense double or 
triple chain of forest-cov’ered mountains, known 
together as the Hingan and Yinshan, on the one 
side, and by the Altai range and its offshoots on the 
other. Although the greater portion is Gobi (a 
Turki word), or ‘ Great (Desert) Expanse,’ and is 
destitute of rivers sufficiently broad sind deep to 
impede seriously the swoojping movements of horse- 
men, there are plenty of s^t lakes (only one of 
which escapes into Bussia by a river), innumerable 
oases and pasture lands, suitably located sweet- 
water wells, and even cultivable or forest lands 
dotted about and available in turn at different 
seasons of the year to the nomads who know the 
peculiarities oi the counti^ so well. This fact 
explains how armies of millions can easily move on 
the simple condition that they possess sufficient 
cattle, horses, sheep, and camels to drive before or 
with themselves as food and clothing ; nothing else 
matters, for wood and iron can be picked up by 
the way at various well-known places, and women 
with babies can be carried with the tents in huge 
carts. This vast rim of momitain range nearly all 
round constitutes a huge watershed, and on the 
outer side rivers run into Manchuria, Bussia, and 
Turkestan ; but the gravelly expanse of Gobi with 
its parched atmosphere soon causes the sources 
tio>ymg into the depressed desert portions of Mon- 
golia to dry up or disappear into the sands, so that 
in many places recourse must be had to rude cisterns 
or reservoirs, automatically collecting fresh water 
after each summer storm. The Onon and Kerulon 
rivers, the valleys of which have during the past 
2000 years witnessed the successive rise to political 
prominence of several obscure tribes, biing the north 
centre of Mongolia proper into direct water com- 
munication with Sibma {Le, Bussia) and N. Man- 
churia (i,e, China), 

2. Civilization and religion.— Mongol family life 
has been admirably described in a series of articles 
written (anonymously) by a Protestant missionary 
for the Chinese Beeorder (a Shanghai publication) 
in 1875. Immovable property is scarcely conceived 
of, and the idea of personal property and individual 
rights is almost equally lacking, except in reference 
to one’s horse and saddle, clothing, and weapons. 
Even one’s wife — who, so far as nature allows it, 
seems to be the absolute equal of her husband — is 
oidy a life interest, for all wives (except one’s own 
actual mother) pass over on the death of their tem- 
, porary possessor, with the felt tent and the stock- 
pot, to the eldest son, or, failing sons, to brothers, 
cousins, or uncles. In case of great warlike expedi- 
tions, of course, there are temporaiy aggi-egations 
of menj and the modem Mongols, like the Turks 
and Huns, always liave an annual tryst ; but as a 
' rule tribes scatter, families scatter, and individuals 
scatter, so that the yurtd, or the felt tent (or ming- 
gn ho, as the Chinese call it in E. Mongolia), is tne 
sole economical unit. In 1760 the entire Kalmulc 
nation, four subdivisions, consisted of only 200,000 
tents all told, i.e. before they were conquered. In 
the distance, on the prairie or grassy plain north 
of the Great Wall, one sees one or more black spots 
like dung-heaps. These turn out on closer inspec- 
. hibn to be felt bo, firmly attached by long ropes to 
pegs or other firmer anchorages fixed in the ground. 
It is the correct thing to make some sound on ap- 
, .proaching ; otherwise one or more powerful dogs, 
bftw of Tibetan breed, may attack the intruder. 
The tents are composed of thick felts, arranged to 
withstand the . wind and snow. According to 
. w^th or pbv^rty the interior is htmg with hand- 


some or shabby stuffe, and the exterior is sometimes 
additionally protected with Chinese oil-paper or 
other such impervious material ; but severe sim- 
plicity is the general rule ; all luxury is makeshift. 
If a man has horses and dogs, or even only one 
horse and one dog, and maybe works for someone 
else as a herd, he is a poor man ; a rich man may 
have as many as 1000 or more horses and 100 or more 
camels (all of the two-humped or Bactrian kind), 
not to mention sheep and goats (never pigs) ; but, 
rich or poor, the mode of life is always the same- 
rough, strong, home-made clothes, harness, and 
equipment ; one or two trunks to contain treasures 
and best clothes ; a hospitable reception for any 
traveller, poor or rich ; no tables or chaii's ; and a 
fixed etiquette as to privacy, precedence, or the 
right to squat in certain honoured or tabued places. 
No one who carefully reads all that has been 
recently written about the eastern and western 
nomads fi'oni the Shilka to the Volga can doubt 
that in physique, mode of life, and even in basic 
language, they are and always in historical times 
have been practically the same people, i,e. a con- 
geries of tribes whose national designations have 
no deeper significance than that from time to time 
an eponymous hero or a brilliant family, clan, or 
tribe has succeeded in bringing most other tribes 
under his or its own name or banner. 

With regard to the modern Mongols— especially 
the IChalkas— who had (somebime before the Man- 
chus seized their opportunity of taming them 
through Lamaism ana saintly influences) already 
succumbed to drink and earlier strong religions 
influences, they may be said to have now entirely 
lost the ferocity, warlike initiative, and passion 
for plunder that characterized the conquering 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan in the early 13th century. 
Even Jenghiz himself, though a mere shamanist, 
or casual ‘ idolater,’ and, so far as is known, desti- 
tute of any religious training, seems to have been 
by natural rectitude of character susceptible to 
ethical influences when not injudiciously thrust 
upon him j and this quite spontaneously, for he 
sent for and respectfully consulted a humble 
Chinese Taoist philosopher who travelled all the 
way from Shan Tung to Samarqand to advise him 
as to the humanity of his own warlike proceedings.^ 

The religion of the Kalmuks and of the Eastern 
Mongols is Lamaism {g.v,); the older Mongol re- 
ligion, however, was shamanism, which is retained 
by the Buriats (g'.'y.). 

3. Present-day distribution.— When the Chinese 
Ming dynasty in 1368 sent the Mongol tyrants in 
Peking’ back to their steppes, the old division into 
the Western or right ‘ wing ’ and the Eastern or 
left ‘wing’ — practically K^muk and Khalka — 
was reverted to by the ejected Mongols, and these 
two wings w^ere subdivided into the Djirgughan 
Tvmen, or ‘Six Myriads.’ When the Manchus 
conquered or conciliated the Chakhars and other 
inner (Eastern) Mongols in 1628-33 (i.e, before 
they became emperors of China in 1644 as well as 
Manchu emperors), they organized all of them 
except the Chakhars into six chogolgan,^ or 
‘leagues’ (translated by the Chinese word niing, 
‘sworn alliance’). These six leagues, four east 
(Chib Li) and two west (Shan Si), are again sub- 
divided into 24 aimak, or ‘tribes’ (ton^ated by 
the Chinese word jpw ; this word ainM oces^ionally 
appears in Chinese Jeughizide history as and 
in Chinese Manchu history occasionally as 

1 See E. Bretschneider. ‘ Travels of the Tftoist Ch'ang Ch’un,* 
Chinese Recorder, v. [18743 17M99, vi. £1876] 1-22 ; eOso 
‘ Traces of Christianity in Mongolia in the XIII century,’ by the 
archimandrite Panamas, i&, vi. [1875] 104-114, 

8 W. P. Mayers, The Chbuese Govemmefni, Shanghai, 187s, 
suggests that, in so doing, the Manchus were continuing tlio 
principle of the Six Myriads, and (pending the conquest at a 
later date tha Khalhas and Kalmuks) were applying it to the 
Inner ^fongols along the Great Wall. 
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This is not the place to introduce a discussion on 
language or a long list of native Mongol tribal 
names; but it may be mentioned as specially 
significant that the Khartsin tribe of the Chosotu 
league are the absolutely direct descendants of 
Jenghiz and Kublai ; they now occupy the steppes 
north of J^hol (thrice visited in 1869-71 by the 
present writer). 

Besides the 24 tribes of Inner Mongols under 
their own native jccssaJcs^ and irregflarly sub- 
divided into 49 flags, or banners, there is still a 
more intimate class of Inner Mongols Imown as 
. the ‘herdsmen,’ who are not ruled by their own 
princes at all, but by the military governors at 
Tendiic, Kalgan, and J^hol. The extramural area 
of which Kalgan ( = ‘ the gate ’ in Mongol) is the 
governing centre is popularly known as Chakhar, 
a word derived from the leading tribe, called 
during the Ming dynasty Chakhar, or Chakhan-r. 
There are also the Mongols of Kokonor, descend- 
ants of a collateral branch of Jenghiz’s family, 
with whom have been associated a number of 
Kalmuk tribes from the west; they also inter- 
marry with the Manchus, but were not entitled, 
like the Inner Mongols, to style themselves 
‘ cousin.’ Besides tliese main divisions, there are 
the Tumet tribes of N. Shan Si, the Bargu, the 
Urianghai, the Mingad, the Jakohin, and other 
odd remnants mostly of Kalmuk lOTe, which 
for convenience are. ranked among the herdsmen, 
and are under the administration of one or the 
other of the Manchu (now Chinese) tutungs, or 
militaiy governors, from Uliassutai in the west to 
J6hol in the east.^ 

The Outer Mongols mainly consist of two races 
— ^the Khalkas and Kalmuks — between whom there 
were prolonged and bloody wars un^ the Manchus 
; (after having subdued the Inner Mongols and 
China itself) reduced both to complete subjection. 
Even after the ejection of the Jenghizide dynasty 
' from China, when both classes of Mongols were 
thrust back upon their deserts, they frequently 
crossed the desert and fought incessantly between 
themselves, besides, separately or in unison, maiing 
raids upon the Ming empire. The Khalka area is 
easily recognizable on any map because the four 
(originally three) tribes or khanates into which 
they are divided are usually plainly marked as the 
Tushetu, Tsetsen, Jassaktu, and Saiiinoin khan- 
ates ; the last-named was carved out of the first, 
during the Ming dynasty, by the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet as a reward for services rendered to the 
Yellow-hats at the expense of the Bed. These 
four Khalka tribes, or Khanates, were again sub- 
divided into over 80 flags, or banners, but this 
arrangement was oomplicated by two of their 
banners having been incorporated with the Inner 
Mongols, whilst, on the other hand, three Kalmuk 
banners were incorporated with the Khalkas. The 
other two of the foim Khalka khanates used to fall 
under the high political influence of the Mongol 
hutuhtu, or saint, at Urga, who had a Manchu 
. resident to keep things right. A certain propor- 
. tion of the Kalmuk race was moved to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Kokonor after the Mandiu 
conquest of 1763-54, and it there falls under the 
control of the Chinese military governor at Si- 
ning. These Mongol tribes are divided among 
themselves ; the Kalmuks have their own locsd 
west and at Kokonor, but the 
. .. Khslkas, though kinsmen, are almost hereditary 
: ]^alkas easily coalesce 

• ■ flags or 24 tribes of Inner Mongols. 

^ The ^tter represent the true historical Tata, as 




the immediate descendants of the Jenghizides were 
officially styled by the Ming dynasty ; after nearly 
200 years of warfare with China they joined the 
Manchus honourably and nearly ag equals, for 
they were never conquered, as the Khalkas and 
KaJjnuks were some generations later. They have 
always been kindly treated by and have inter- 
married with the Manchus, some of whose 
emperors have married pure Mongol women, re- 
cognizing them as legitimate empresses of CMna. 
When the Kepuhlic was first declared in 1912, 
there was some talk of the Inner Mongols from a 
racial point of view joining their countrymen, the 
Khalkas, under the united rule of the rebellious 
hutuktu at XJr^, but this uprising was averted 
by the moral delinquencies of the hutuktUi the 
political acumen of President Ylian, and the lack 
of sympathy between the pure outer nomads and 
their inner brethren, who are now by long habit 
more or less impregnated with Chinese civilization, 
political privilege, and economic luxury. 
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MONISM. — I. The term. — The term ‘monism ’ 
was coined by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), and was 
used by him to denote the philosophical theories 
whicli recognized only a single kind of reality, 
whether physical or psychical, so that he could 
apjily the name ‘monists’ equally well to the 
materialists and to the so-called idealists of his 
age. It is easy to understand why the word in 
this artificial sense should never come into general 
use, and in fact it was so employed only sporadi- 
cally by individual thinkers of the 18th century. 
In the 19th cent, the term ‘monism’ came to be 
used by the disciples of Hegel as designating their 
own peculiar mode of thought ; thus, e.gf., K. F. 
Goeschel, in 1832, published a work entitled, 
Ber Monismus des Gtedankens (‘The Monism of 
Thought’). In this sense too, however, the term 
had but a limited usage. In point of fact, it first 
found a place in current speech as the designation 
of a philosophical movement closely related to the 
modern theory of biological evolution, and it was, 
in particular, the biologist Haeckel and the philo- 
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legist Schleicher who brought the word into general 
currency. In Germany the philosophical move- 
ment referred to has found concrete expression in 
a * monistic society ’ {Monistenhund)^ which has 
drawn to itself a considerable body of adherents. 
Nevertheless, certain othSr applications of the 
term still maintain their ground. In especial, the 
name ‘ monism ’ is given to the philosophical theory 
which, instead of subordinating the soul to the 
body, or the body to the soul, interprets them as 
equivalent aspects of a single fundamental process, 
and on this ground constantly refers each to the 
other. Of monism in this sense Spinoza is gener- 
ally regarded as the leading exponent. Finally, 
taking the term in its widest sense, we might 
apply it to every mode of thought which seeks to 
transcend the distinction between the physical and 
the psychical, and to reach an ultimate unity. The 
fact that these various significations are often 
mingled together in common usage has led to great 
confusion and much unprofitable controversy. 

2 . Monism as expressing an inherent need of 

the mind. — In its widest sense monism is the ex- 
pression of a demand which no philosophy and no 
religion can in the last resort evade. The human 
mind at length refuses to allow the real to fall 
apart into the irreconcilable opposites of body and 
soul, of nature and spirit; and every system of 
thought must ultimately arrive at some kind of 
unity. In this sense Christianity itself is a mon- 
ism— a spiritual monism— since it traces all reality 
to the divine Spirit. In the philosophical realm,, 
however, monism usually stands for the Spino- 
zistic view, which recognizes an exact corre^on- 
dence between extension and thought, the visible 
and the invisible, finds the same laws and forces to 
work in each, and interprets the order and con- 
nexion of thought as identical with the order and 
connexion of things (Spinoza, prop. 7 : *ordo 

et connexib idearum idem est ac ordb et connexio 
rerum’). This view has the advantage of pro- 
viding a solution of the simplest kind for a problem 
which cost Spinoza’s predecessors much trouble — 
the problem, namely, of the interaction of soul and 
body; for, on this theory, according to which the 
two series of facts proceed side by side quite inde- 
pendently, and yet remain ever in mutual harmony, 
there is no interaction at all, the specific data of 
either series being explained by the relations of 
that series alone. Modem psychology, in following 
up this theory, has propounded the doctrine of 
* psychophysical parallelism,’ and strives to apply 
the doctrine to mental and bodily processes in 
detail. As this whole mode of thought appar- 
ently permits each as^ct to develop its own dis- 
tinctive character, without severing it or keeping 
it apart from the other, it has proved remarkably 
atteactive to the human mind. 

3 . Its tendency to one-sidedness.— Its power of 
attraction, however, lasts only as long as we keep 
to the general outlines of the problem, and every 
attempt to give the idea a more precise application 
encounters great difficulties, and results in giving 
the preponderance to one or other of the two sides ; 
-either the physical becomes predominant, and the 
psychical a mere reflexion or concomitant of it, or 
else the psychical is assigned the superior position 
and the physical becomes simply its outward ex- 
pression or a means to its ends. Thus monism 
inevitably breaks up into two foims— an idealistic 
and a naturalistic— and there never has been, nor 
can there ever be, a pure monism, i.e. a monism 
maintaining a perfect equipoise between body and 
spirit. The clearest exemplification of this is 
found in Spinoza himself ; a closer scrutiny of his 
thought shows that he is never purely monistic, but 
always leans more either to. naturalism or to ide^- 
ism— the former in the gwundwdrk, the latter in 


the consummation, of his system, as appears more 
especially in his Ethics, In the beginning of that 
work the supreme factor, the core of the real, is 
nature, while psychical life is a mere representa- 
tion of the natural process, and simply follows its 
order; at the close, however, this naturalism is 
transmuted into an idealism, for Spinoza’s doctrine 
that all reality is supported and integi’ated by a 
divine life, and that nature only moulds that life 
into visible form, as well as the doctrine that man 
is capable of assimilating the whole universe, and 
of attaining infinity and eternity by the intellectual 
love of God (‘amor dei intellectualis’), cannot be 
called anything but idealism. Whatever Spinoza 
may have meant, he certainly did not reach a pure 
monism ; and the subsequent development of 
philosophical thought shows that the monistic 
movement always inclines either to the one side or 
to the other. 

(а) Idealistic wiowwm.— The classical period of 
German literature was dominated by an idealistic 
monism, and, in particular, Goethe gave his full 
adherence to the view. In the philosophy of the 
period, this type of idealism found powerful support 
in Schelling’s philosophy of identity. Yet, while 
in art and philosophical thought the outer and 
inner worlds were made closely dependent upon 
each other and were firmly interlinked, they were 
not regarded as of co-ordinate authority; on the 
contrary, the universe of reality seems here to be 

I pervaded by an inner life, and the union of the 
I visible and the invisible world is brought about 
upon the basis of the spirit. It was, however, 
strongly insisted upon that the inward life cannot 
come to its own, or realize itself perfectly, without 
in some way embodying itself and taking percep- 
tible form m the external. Here we have the 
genesis of an aesthetic and philosophical monism of' 
the idealistic type. 

( б ) NaUt>ralistic On the other hand, 

I the monism frequently associated with the modem 
I theory of evolution exhibits a naturalistic tendency. 
It regards the physical world as the essential sub- 
stance of the real, and differs from mateiialism only 
in the circumstance that it conceives the psychical, 
not as derived from physical processes, but as 
present from the first even in the most minute 
elements of the material w’orld, and as forming an 
essential constituent therein. Even so, however, 
the psychical is not thought of as attaining to 
independence and spontaneity ; it has no powers 
or laws peculiarly its own, hut is in every respect 
subordinate to, and wholly interwoven with, exter- 
nal nature ; nor again, on this theory, is human 
life endowed with any special significance or ac- 
corded any distinctive vocation. It is true that 
this naturalistic monism, in its theory of practical 
life, recognizes the ideal ends of the (3lood, the True, 
and the Beautiful, and undertakes the task of 
furthering them. But it can do so only by con- 
travening its own naturalistic principles, and thus 
it comes to exhibit the fatal inconsequence of theo- 
retically recognizing unity as its supreme aim while 
in practice falling into an absolute contradiction 
between thought and action. 

The progress that tins theory of naturalistic 
monism, in spite of its inherent flaws, is making in 
contemporary life, in Germany at least, is due to 
the concurrence of various causes. Nature, form- 
erly so often sadly ignored, has come to mean more 
ana more for the modem mind. Not only does she 
reveal ever more fully, the delicate texture of her 
being, but in yielding herself to the practical arts 
she has added vastly to our command of the envir- 
onment. The importance of the material factor 
for human well-being is much more widely recog- 
nized in modern civilization tlian was once the case. 
The result of these various developments is that 
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Nature now exercises a much more profound inllu- 
once even upon our thoughts and convictions than 
she formerly did. This does not, of course, lead 
necessarily to a naturalistic philosophy, nor was 
there any great danger of such an issue as lon^ as 
high spiritual ends held sway among human beings 
an'^d dominated tlieir common efforts. But such 
spiritual ends have been, if nob entirely lost sight 
ox, yet largely obscured, in the development of 
modern life ; with regard to the ultimate questions 
of human existence mankind is now in a state of 
grave disunion, and common effort has given place 
to , widely divergent tendencies. Amid so much 
diversity regarding the content of the spiritual 
life, the longing for a single all-embracing theory 
of existence readily attracts men to the path of 
naturalism, which proffers what seems to he the 
simplest and most intelligible solution of the great 
problem. In reality, therefore, it is the defects of 
tlie opposite view that here lend strength to monism. 

Another factor which— -in Germany at least — 
operates in favour of naturalistic monism is found 
in the perplexities that have emerged in the pro- 
vince of religion and the Church. That religion 
at the present day bristles with problems, and that 
the minds of men differ widely in the treatment of 
them, are facts that cannot be denied even by those 
for whom religion is a supreme interest. In 
Germany, however, the situation is greatly aggra- 
vated by the intimate relations between Church and 
State, since in such circumstances the doctrines of 
religion readily come to be felt as a restraint im- 
posed by the State upon thought ; and, where large 
numbers are already alienated from religion, or in 
dubiety regarding it, there is a natural tendency 
to look with sympathy upon movements that set 
forth with perfect candour the conflict of ideals, 
especially the conflict between natural science ana 
the teaching of the Church, and seek to bring it to 
a decisive settlement. From this position the 
monist may regard himself as a champion of 
freedom and truth. 

4* Its function and limitations. — ^When we have 
in this way explained the spread of naturalistic 
monism, we have at the same time shown its 
limitations. It possesses a certain power and has 
also a degree ot rightful authority as long as it 
maintains a critical attitude and provides incen- 
tives to sjpeeial tendencies of thought; and this 
condition is fulfilled when it insists upon a higher 
recognition of the natural factor in human life, and 
demands that the assured results of modern science 
shall not be ignored by those who speak in the name 
of religion. Its weakness, again, shows itself in 
the positive aspect of its work, and in its claim to 
serve as a guide to human life and to satisfy the 
human soul. For such ends it has, in truth, nothing 
to offer but an intellectual interpretation of things 
— an interpretation which purports, by improving 
our conceptions of nature and by showing tliat man 
forms part of nature, to be able to supply the human 
heart with powerful impulses and endow it ivith 
happiness. But between ends and means, between 
claim and ^ievement, there is a wide disparity. 
The scientific procedure of monism, moreover, 
suffers from the defect of confusing natural science 
with the philosophy of nature, and of too rashly 
transforming the results of natural science into 
principles oi the cosmos, while giving no recogni- 
tion at all to the peculiar character of spiritual life 
or the process of universal history. But, what- 
ever judgment we may pass upon this modem 
ijDbnism, it is certainly a notable feature in the life 
of the present day. 

'. to — A. Bain, Mind and Body^^ London, 1873 ; R, 

Qlslerii' Ocschi(^t 0 des AfonisTn/us^ Leipzi^f, 1910; R. Biicken, 
of Modem Thought, Eng. tr., London, 1912; 
A;VtgxiiiG 0 hirnundSeeie^, Leipzig, 1910 ; C. Lloyd Morgan, 
ot.Jtonism,’ in Monist, iv. [1894] 321; G. J. 


Romanes. M'r- r r.-.d :: n. W. 

Ostwald, I #■ f. l.v,;-.. 1905, 

Monistiseh - . L'-r’’:’, ; J.Wendland, 

Moiiisnms < A', ■■■, I *,'-' ; and esp. E. 

Haeckel, .V ■■■■.■■■ '■ . 1808, 1^902, 

Eng. IjOiidon, 1892, Antliropogenie, Leipzig, 1874, 

]^ig. tr., 2'he JSnolution ofeHian, London, 1905, l)ei' Momsmus 
aXs Band ztoisohen Religion und W iatsennohaft, Bonn, 1893, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, Die Weltmthael, Bonn, 1809, Eng, tr., 
The Riddle of the Universe, London, 1900. 

E. Euckkn. 

MONKEY.— See Animals. 

MONOLATRY AND HENOTHEISM.— A 

whole group of words, some of them classical, are 
compounded with fxbvos as a prefix. Ecclesiastical 
usage added not a few others— ‘monogamy,’ 
marriage only once, re-marriage after the death 
of one’s wife being forbidden, ‘ Monophy sites,’ 
‘Monotheletes.’ To these was added, in modern 
times, ‘monotheism’ (§'.!?.) ; this term was touched 
with ambiguity, since it was sometimes a synonym 
for unitarianism. Last of all, apparently by J ulius 
Wellhausen,^ ‘monolatry’ was coined to express 
not belief in the sole existence of one god, but 
restriction of worship to one object of trust and 
loyalty, although other races might admittedly 
have other supernatural helpers. 

If the first naif of the word shows it to be akin 
to monotheism, its affinities on the other side are 
with idolatry (see Images and Idols). Christian 
nsage, from the Bible downwards, vacillates 
between interpreting idolatry as image-worship 
and as worship of ‘ Mse ’ gods in the sense of non- 
existent beings. In the Eoinan Catholic Church 
the distinction is made between latria, worship 
paid only to the Persons of the Trinity, and dulia, 
veneration of the saints (even the Blessed 
receives not latrloby but hyperdnlia^ Both in the 
Koman and in the Greek Churches adoratio (rpoc- 
K^vTfcns) or dulia is rendered to images or icons of 
the Divine Persons and saints, as well as to the 
Gospels, relics, etc. (cf. Denzinger^b nos. 302, 337, 

! 342, 985 f.). 

Unhappily, there is another term which habitu- 
ally presents itself as a synonym for monolatry 
and as a rival— henotheism. This word was 

coined by F, Max Milller while under the influ- 
ence of Schelling. In a review of Benan, en- 
titled ‘Semitic Monotheism,’ and contributed to 
the Times in 1860 (reprinted in Chips from a Ger- 
man Worlcshopj i. [1867], and again in Selected 
Essays, ii. [1881]), Miiller, wmle repudiating 
Eenan’s theory of a monotheistic instinct peculiar 
to the Semites, finds at the basis of all rmigion a 
crude or vague faith in the divine, not yet articu- 
lated either into polytheism or into monotheism, 
and calls this * henotheism.’ As thus defined on its 
first emergence, henotheism is a hypothetic^ con- 
struction, belonging to a period earlier than re- 
corded history, E. von Hartmann® is fairly in 
line with this when he speaks of henotheism as 
* the original nature-religion ’ ; as the ‘ indifference 
of mono-, poly-, and pan-theism ’ ; as the ‘ identity 
i of essence of all the gods.’ 
j Much neater importance, however, attaches 
I to Mullers later usage, introduced in a ‘ Lecture 
i on the Vedas* of 1865 (also reprinted in Chips, 
i. and Essays, ii.). Here we have a pair of 
synonymous terms— ‘ henotheism ’ and ‘katheno- 
theism’ — wEich refer to a well-marked historical 

E henomenon, Study of the Vedas had impressed 
lax Muller with the way in which each deity, out 
of Sr large recognized pantheon, is treated in turn 
as if the supreme or even the sole god. While 
Indian religion offers the classical illustration of 

1 T. H. Huxley {Nineteenth Cent., xix. [18863 495) is quoted by 
OSD in this sense; Robertson Smith is also quoted (OTJC, 
Edinburgh, 1881, p, 273 ; ‘natural . . . Semitic monolatry*). 

2 As summarized in O. Pfleiderer, PhU. of Religion, Eng. tr.. 
London and Edinburgh, 1886-88, iii. 19. 
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this attitude,^ it recurs elsewhere. Max Muller 
recognizes it in Greece, Italy, and Germany {HL^ 
1878, London, 1879, p. 2S6), as well as in Finland 
{Contrihutioi^ to Science of Mythology ^ London, 
1897, p. 264). Both these tooks spcali: of * heiio- 
theisin or kathenotlieism ’ (J/X, p. 271), ‘ katheno- 
theism or hy a shortened name henotheism’ 
{Contributions to Science of Mythology ^ p, 140). 
When P. Asmus describes the whole of ‘Indo- 
germanic’ religion as henotheistic,^ because of the 
alleged tendency of all its divinities to pass into 
each other, he is inspired by Max Miiller’s second 
usage, though he distorts it. 

It may seem to us that Muller has himself been 
guilty of a certain confusion. But the worst con- 
fusion of all is introduced by Pfleiderer [loc, cit.), 
without regard to either of Muller’s definitions, and 
in conscious opposition to Hartmann and Asmus. 
He recognizes— distinctively among the Semites — 
not, of course, a monotheistic instinct, but a 
'national or relative monotheism which in the case 
of Israel was the porch to pure monotheism ’ (iii. 
34 n.) 5 and this he calls heno theism. We cannot 
wonder if high authorities have proposed to sup- 
press the term 'henotheism* because of its 
ambiguity (e^., J. Estlin Carpenter, in 
xxiii. 72^ ; Et. Oldenberg, Reh des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 101, note 1 ; E. W. Hopkins, ‘ Henotheism 
in the Big Veda,’ in Class, Studies in Honour of 
H, Drislcr, NeAv York, 1894, pp. 75-83, Religions 
of India, Boston, 1895, p. 139 f . ; A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedk Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 16 f., with 
references to earlier literature). 

, . * Kathenotjieism * is regarded by Carpenter as already extinct. 
The word is cited by E. B. Tylor (PC li. 864), but has certainly 
found little favour. 

One might have wished to see * kathenotheism ’ 
and ' monolatry ’ spared, as names for two very 
different approaches towards monotheism, while 
the word ‘ henotheism ’ might either be wholly sup- 
pressed or else generalized to include both katheno- 
theism and monolatry, together with any other 
workings of monotheistic tendency that fall short 
of monotheism properly so called. There is much 
significance for theists in irrepressible movements 
towards recognition of one great help, one supreme 
power, one sovereign goodness. 

Allan Menzies’s distinction {HUt, of ReUgion*, London, 1911, 
ch. iv. p. 65 ; he has been good enough to confirm or explain 
his meaning in a private levLcr) between henotheism and kath- 
enotheism follows Pfleiderer (and makes henotheism cover 
exactly the phenomena of monolatrjO- But any suggestion | 
that this distinction is Max Muller’s own must be repelled. Of., 
further, Muller’s Physical Religion, 1891 (Glasgow Gifford 
Lecture of 1890), p. 181 n. : ‘It is to- be regretted that other 
scholars should have used the name henotheistic in a different 
sense from that which I assigned to it. Nothing causes so 
much confusion as the equivoc^ use of a technical term [but is 
MuUer himself quite clear of blame?], and the framer of a new 
term has genen^y had the right of defining it.’ 

The classical region of monolatry is the religion 
of Israel, whose phenomena, as we saw, probably 
suggested the name. The First Commandment 
(of the greater Decalogue, Ex 20_or Dt 6) crystal- 
lizes the requirement and carries it into the moral 
region. Kindred Western Semitic races— possibly 
other races too — may have known something 
similar, upon its lower side. Moab or Ammon or 
Edom may have been loyal to the tribal god in mere 
patriotic prejudice. Loyalty to the God of right- 
eousness, in Israel or in all lands under heaven, 
means vastly more. The only real justification for 
monolatrous behaviour is the monotheistic fact. It 
is indeed true that * the distinction between mono- 
latry and monotheism ’ is often a narrow one (art. 
God [Biblical and Christian], vol. vi. p. 253). It is 
also true that there 'will be an element of monolatry 
in religion as long as earthly conditions endure. 
Human faith— theistic, or fully Christian— is no 
bare recognition of facts which exist independently 

i Pfleiderer, iiU 20, 


of our attitude. Faith is cJioice of God and a 
pouring out of our humble all in His service. 

LiTBRATURii:,— Besides the references given above, see art. 
God (Biblical andObr^thn^, '•rt’V.*,' * juonolatry ’ (vol. vi, 

pp. 251»), 262ft, and -.V.}') r:.: • :ii • v.lioU r. ’ <pp. 252ft\ 275l>, 
27Gft, 277ft, 1283^ 2S9t»)- The student must carefully observe in 
what sense either word is employed by the different writers. 

* Kathenotheism ’ is not employed at all in the articles. 

Robert Mackintosh. 

MONOPHYSITISM.-i. Before the Mono- 
physites.— The name ‘ Monophysites,’* as denoting 
a party in the Christian Church, ought in strict 
usage to be applied only to those who regarded as 
erroneous the doctrine formulated as a standard 
by the Synod of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), i.e. the 
doctrine of the two natures (6i5o ^j5<ret?), dmne and 
human, in the one person {MaraaLs or irpdaujrov) of 
Jesus Christ, and who took as the watchword of 
their faith ‘ the one nature of the incarnate Word 
of God ’ {fila rou ^eoO \6yov crecrapKujfxivov), The 
doctrine of the single nature of Christ, however, 
did not then emerge for the first time, and we 
begin by narrating the history of Monophysitism 
prior to the rise of the Monopliysites proper. 

The formula fila is first found among the 
Arians (see art. Art anism, vol. i. p. 776 ff. ). Lucian 
of Antioch and his followers had spoken of the one 
divine or, more properly, semi-di'vine nature {^i5(rts 
or i/vdcTTacns, the two terms not being as yet dis- 
tinguished) of the Logos, in which inhered liability 
to suffering {Tr&dri) and limited knowledge {iyvoeiv), 
Eudoxius of Constantinople (t a.d. 370) acknow- 
ledged the Word made flesh but not become man 
{(rapKadiifra, obK ipav&pwvfiffavTa), who had not 
assumed a human soul, but became flesh in order 
to manifest Himself to us as God through the flesh 
as through a curtain ; it was therefore quite wrong 
to speak of two natures {di!fo ^i5<rets), since the Word 
was not man in the full sense {riXeios Mptunros), 
but God in the flesh {debs iv ffapid), i.e, viewed as 
a whole, one composite nature (/ala rb dXov Hard. 
<rdvd€<nv ^i^(s). Apollinaris of Laodicea (see art. 
Apollinarism, vol. i, p. 606 ff.) expressed himself 
in similar terms, though in a line of thought 
directly contrary to that of Arianism. It was his 
firm conviction that the perfect God (debs rAetos) 
had descended upon the earth, and in this belief 
he felt that he was at one with the Nicseans as . 
opposed to the Arians ; but no less decisively he 
maintained also that two complete entities cannot 
become a unity (5?5o riKeia iv yevicrdai ob di^arai), 
and thus that the union of perfect deity with com- 
plete manhood is impossible [el ivdpdtjrtp reheltp^ avp- 
-if^drf debs riXeios, Wo B.v ijcrav). Hence Apollinaris, in 
writing to the emperor Jovian, expressed liimself 
as follows : 

‘We acknowledge, not two natures in the one Son, one wor- 
shipped and the oSier not worshipped (/jLCwTrpoa-KvvTjTyiu koX (lCw 
awpocricvvrjTov), but one nature ot the Divine Word (gtav 
Tov 0tov \6yov), ineaxnate, and worshipped together with His 
flesh in one worship (aeerapKbi/jJvT^v koX rrpo<rKvuov/ievr}V fiera rqy 
trapKhi abrov uui vpotrKvir^creiy C^tnarokii irpbs ^loBiavhv tJjv 
/Sa<rtXAt [ jr. Draseke, ‘Apollinarios von Laodicea/ Tu vii. [1892] 
8, 4, p. 841 ; H. Lietzmann, * ApoDinarls von Laodicea und seine 
Schnfe,’ TITl [1904] 1, p. 260J). 

This, however, involves a deification of the flesh, 
and it is but a short step to the inference that all 
the conditions which rendered the Logos liable to 
suffering during His earthly course are in the flesh 
brought into connexion with the divine nature 
{‘irad'ririjv eXvai t^v rod deoO de&rjjra). 

For a time Christian theology was in . danger 
of surrendering to this illuscary logic, as was the 
case, e,g., when it underiook thij task of coming 
to terms with the Antiochene school (see art. 
Antiochene Theology, vol. i. p. 584 ff.). The 
Christological interest, of the Antioehenes, in con- 
tradistoction to fiat of the Apollinarians, culmin- 
ated in the view that a perfect humanity was 
retained along with perfect deity in Christ. These 
theologians, accordingly, spoke of two natures 
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^^<r«s or 5iJo hro(TT&a€L^) in the one Christ — since for 
their conceptions, too, (pi'o-is and inrdcrraffis were 
eq^uivalont terms— and tlms seemed to endan^c^er 
the unity of Bis ])ersoii. Their leading opponent, 
Cyril of Alexandria, was supremely concerned to 
inainiain this unity, but ho did it only by leaving 
out of aoeounb every element of human personal- 
ity in the Saviour. According to Cyril, we must 
assume that two natures, the divine and the 
human, existed in Christ before He became man, 
and that at His becoming man these two natures 
were fused together in an indissoluble unity {erw’ 

eXcHcrts 5i5o (pi^(Teu)v Ka.6' htaaiv ddid(T7ra<Trov do’uyxih'ws kolI 

dTp^rrws), and could thus be distinguished only in 
theory {Oe:api^ a6vv). To denote this divine-human 
nature Cyril likewise availed himself of the 
formula fxla 0 iV 4 s roO Qeov Myov (recrapKCiipLevT) ; he 
Dorrowed it from a confessional work of Apollin- 
crapKdiffetos rod Bead 'K6yov 
(cf, EUE i. 608), of which, it is true, he be- 
lieved that Athanasius was the author. We 
can see, how closely he approaches Apollinaris at 
th^ point. The Alexandrian, nevertheless, did 
not proceed to the conclusions drawm by the 
Laodicean, who rejected the view that the Saviour 
had assumed a complete humanity and a ypvxjh 
Aoyt.K% To Cyril the formula remained a religious 
p^tmato, and he used all the resources of an 
^mcial logic to give it also a theological validity. 
Here he takes simply as a kolv6v ; the divine- 
nuni^ nature, however, is something new in 
relation both to the divine nature and to liuman 
nature, and the properties of these, viz. sovereign 
majesty and pai^ibility respectively, may be in 
mutual communication in Ciirist without forcing 
us to assume that there is any blending of them. 
In this way, accordingly, two natures go to form 
(p^'cretov pla 0 i 5 o- 4 s [or VT6<7Ta(rLs]). 

\ j intricate theories w^as a task 

beyond the power of simple and unlearned minds, 
it IS true that, of the subtleties of Cyril’s discrimi- 
native logic, Eutyches, the aged archimandrite of 
a monastery near^ Constantinople, had come to a 
Knowledge of the idea expressed in the phrase fJLerd 
TTjif Svuffip fita but precisely on that ground 
. ? ^'I’ant that Christ’s bodily form was 

identical in character with the human (u,aooiJ<rtos 
; at the local Synod of Constantinople in 448, 
^dressing the tribunal of bishoiis, lie declared, ovk 
elTTov (Tufia 'hSpurrov t6 tou OeoO ; and, although 
m tne course of the proceedings he further modi- 
iiecl Ills statements, he was condemned on the 
ground of the Docetie tendencies which he could 
not conceal (see art, Docetism, vol. iv. p. 832 ff.). 
ihencefOTw^d, in the memory of the Church the 
name of Eutyches was one of reproach, and Enty- 
enianism was stigmatized as heresy. Another 
^oup who ivould not renounce the idea of dtjo 
r 7 > a-dpKM<rip were those ivho in their 
deepest heai-ts assented to the formula /jlIcl <pd<ns roO 
0€ov A 6701 ; (r£<rapKU}fiii/7f defended by Cyril. For 
them it served to ease the situation tliat a distinc- 
tion was now bM§ made between the terms (pda-is 
mid 0 ir 6 <rraa-ty. This distinction, in fact, soon came 
to be quite as important as that between oMa 
and uir6<rTa<ns in the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
the development of that doctrine the latter dis- 
tinction had served to make intelligible how three 
4 ^ persons (^Troerdo-ets) could participate equally 

m the divine being (oMa ) ; and in like manner it 

explain how two 
natures (^o-ets), the divine and the human, could 
^ person (^irdo-rao-ts), viz. Jesus 

West, from the days of 
i accustomed to speak of the 

.status, non confusus, sed eoniunctus, in 
Tina persona, deus et, homo Jesus.’ What they 


called natura {mhstanfia) found an equivalent 
expression in audjjcr-!?/???^ could be rendered 
by moffraa-Lu In reality, therefore, the best solu- 
tion of the problem seemed to be ttiat formulated 
by Pope Leo iu liis letter to blaidan of Constanti- 
nople (dated 449 ; the so-called To/ios A^ovros, Ep, 
xxviii., *ad Flavianuui ’) as follows : 

*Salva proprietate utriusque naturae et substantiae ot in 
unam coeunte personam suscepta est a maiestate liiinulitas, a 
virtute inflrmitas . . . acit ntrav^’-.e forma (/jiop<p)i) cum alterius 
communione, quod pr:>priu*ii mv . . . propter hanc unitatem 
'^orsanae ir. utrarr.e m tura intelligendam et Filiua hoiiiinis 
i:d:.urdc-s.-e:-.;ii -so fie ■.■ae:o . . . et nirsus Filius Dei crucifixus 
difatur et sepultua ’ {FL liv. 756 ff.). 

What was subsequently termed the comvinnimtio 
idiotnatum {dvrldocri^ tQv l8LCi)p.dT(i}v) thus already 
finds clear expression in Leo’s words. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon is quite right in saying : 

‘An invisible line was drawn between the heresy of Apollin- 
aris and the faith of St. Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge as shai*p as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the 
mastcr-li.md :>f the theological artist’ (^Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Fmpur, v. 120). 

In point of fact, while Western theology thus 
avoided the extreme of Apollinarism, it wa.s 
menaced by the spectre of tne Antiochene peril. 
Here too it could be said : ‘ incidit in Scyllam qui 
vult yitare Charybdin,’ and at all events the doc- 
trine of the two natures in one person (Dyophysi- 
tism, or, grammatically more correct, Diphysitism) 
not only failed to compose perturbed minds, but 
actually fanned the latent elements of controversy 
into flame. In this controversy the disputants, 
moving on the lines of Cyril (and Apollinaris), 
went back to the watch- word fila fdacs j now, hov.'- 
ever, they spoke, not of the one incarnate nature 
of the divine word, but of the one nature of the 
incarnate word {aea-apKOjfiipoVi not crea-apKUj/JLdvT))^ the 
intention being to indicate decisively that the 
point involved was not p>[a merely fierd r^v 
adpKiaffiv, We now proceed to trace the history of 
this Monophysitism properly so called. 

2 . The Council of Clialcedon and its results.— 
After Cyril’s death in 444 the episcopal throne of 
Alexandria; was occupied by Dioscurus, a man 
destitute of theological learning and possesseil 
Avith a more daring ambition than even his pre- 
decessor. His great aim was to secure the suprem- 
acy of Alexandria, and the Alexandrian theology, 
in the Eastern Church, and, as long as he had tlie 
ear of the emperor, and Rome did not contest his 
claims, he seemed to be on the fair way to attain 
his end. At his instigation Theodosius li. sum- 
moned a general S 5 mod to meet in Ephesus in 449 
(shortly afterwards stigmatized by Leo i. as latro- 
cinium, advoSos X'darpiK^i, ‘the Robber Synod’). 
Here, with the assistance of the civil poAver, and 
the physical violence of fanatical Egyptian monks, 
he succeeded in giving full effect to his claims; 
and, Avhile Eutyches, Avho enjoyed the protection 
of Dioscurus, Avas restored to the communion of 
the Church, Flavian of Constantinople, Domnus of 
Antioch, and Tlieodoret of Cyrus were deposed. 
The triumph of Dioscurus, noAvever, was but 
short-lived, for not only did he damage his case by 
his ruthless dealings, but he committed the blunder 
of irritating Leo by refusing, in spite of the pro- 
test of the Roman legate, to have the Epistula ad 
. Flaviamim read at the Council. The result was a 
sAvift revulsion. The emperor died on 2Sth July 
450i and his sister Pulclieria, the moving spirit of 
the administration, had even before.his death come 
to recognize that the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical centre of gravity from the capital to 
Alexandria, and the consequent liberation of the 
Church from political control, might be attended 
Avith the gravest consequences. As empress, with 
the acquiescence of her husband, the military com- 
mander Marcian, AA^ho Avas little interested in 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal affairs, she actively pro- 
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inoted a plan of co-operating with Leo to put an 
end to the theological dispute at a great assembly 
of the Church and thus to restore the ecclesiastical 
balance in the East. - 

To achieve tMs desirable end was the task of the 
fifth Ecumenical Council, held in 451 at Chalcedon 
in the vicinity of Byzantium. The deposition of 
Bioscurus, as it could quite well be justified on 
grounds of ecclesiastical polity, was efiected with- 
out difficulty. The demand that Leo’s doctrinal 
letter should be accorded the authority of a symbol, 
however, was resisted with the utmost tenacity by 
a majority of the members. After protracted dis- 
cimsions the Council at length agreed — not, indeed, 
without menaces from the throne — upon a formulary 
designed to make for reconciliation, although, as 
a matter of fact, it involved, in its most decisive 
passage, a rejection of the Cyrillian tradition. 
The formulary, which was carried on 22nd Oct. 
451, starts from a recognition of the Councils of 
Niceea (325), Constantinople (381), and Ephesus 
(431), and reproduces the Kicene and the so-called 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan creed; it then affirms 
that C-j^’s letters to Nestorius and the Orientals, 
as well as Leo’s Epistle to Flavian^ have been 
adopted as attestations of the true faith. It next 
proceeds to the confession of belief in Jesus Christ 
as perfect God and perfect man, consubstantial 
with the Father according to His deity, consub- 
stantial with us according to His humanity, in 
two natures {iv bHio <pi<Fe<riv, not ix <p^<r€(av as in 
portions of the literary tradition), without con- 
fusion or change, without division or separation 
(d<rv7xi}r&;s, Broiirrmi ddiaipircas, dxwp/orws). The 
- confession ends with a statement already quoted 
from Leo’s letter, now rendered as follows : 


Tuv ^■6<retau i.vjipriiUv7ii evonrw, 

fiaXKdv dj; 6KaWpa$ koX els 6v ir^crmitov koX 

fUav •im6<n<urtv (rwrpexo^cnjs- 

A decree, promulgated (7th Feb. 452) by the two 
emperors Marcian and Valentinus ni., imposed 
severe penalties upon all who should henceforth 
dispute in public regarding the faith; oflending 
clergy and army officers should be deprived re- 
spectively of their priestly and mUitaj^ status, 
and others proceeded against by law. Bioscurus 
was exiled to Gangra m Paphlagonia, where he 
died in 454. 

The results of the Council were not long in 
manifesting themselves. In Palestine an active 
revolt broke out among the monks. Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who had become prominent 
at E]^esus.(449) as an energetic partisan of Bios- 
curus, had at Chalcedon, in fear of a diminution of 
Ids ecSolesiastical power, deserted the Alexandrian 
and his prot6g4 Eutyches, and had also accepted 
: the formula, taking part, indeed, in its final re- 
vision. By this defection he lost the confidence of 
a large ana influential bo^ of monks in Palestine, 
who elected the monk Theodosius as bishop in 
opposition to him. The spiritual leader of the in- 
surgents was Peter the Iberian, monk and bishop 
of Mayuma, the port of Gaza. The rebellious 
monks found a patroness of high rank in the 
empress-dowager Eudocia, then resident in Jeru- 
salem. It is told of one of these fanatics that, 
when Leo’s Epistle was brought to him, he took it 
to the tombs of the Fathers and asked whether he 
should accept it or not, and that a voice cried from 
the tomb : 


‘Cursed be the ungodly Leo, robber of souls, as his name 
signifies; cursed be ink profane Tomus ; cursed also be Marcian 
'and the ungodly Pulcheria; cursed be Chalcedon and ite 
Symbol and all who yield acceptance to it ; cursed be he who 
adbinowledges two natures In Christ, the Son of God, after the 
union' (E. Renaudot, Hist. pcUi'iarchM'tum Aleoeandrinorum 
Jetcobitarumt Paris, 1713, p. 120). 


By A.D. 453, however, the movement was sup- 
pressed for the time by military measures. 

In Egypt the situation was still more trouble- 
some. A certain Proterius was forcibly thrust by 
the government upon the Alexandrians as bishop 
in place of Bioscurus. On the accession of the 
emperor Leo l. (457-474), the presbyter Tmiothens 
Aelurns {i.e. ‘the Weasel’), who had been on 
friendly terms with Cyril and was known as a 
rigid Monophysite, was raised to the episcopal 
throne by methods of sheer violence. At Easter, 
457, Proterius was murdered by the populace in 
the baptistry of the cathedral church, wmle Timo- 
theus purged the Egyptian sees of Biphysites, and 
pronounced the anathema upon Chalcedon (‘the 
Synod,’ as it now comes to be called in the sources). 
Timotheus held his position until 460, when, after 
fierce conflicts, he was diiven from Alexandria and 
banished to Gangra ; he was subsequently sent to 
Cherson, and there devoted himself to the com- 
position of a ‘ Refutation of the doctrine laid down 
at the Synod of Chalcedon,’ a work which only 
recently^ (1908) came to light in an Armenian 
translation. 

The patriarchate of Antioch was likewise kept 
in a state of unrest by long protracted dissensions. 
Here the presbyter Petrus FuUo (Pi^a^eiJs, ‘the 
Fuller’), who in no long time supplanted &shop 
Martynus, zealously opposed the teaching of the 
Council, and contended for the doctrine that God 
had been crucified (fin debs ^(rravMy), To the 
liturgy he added the singing of the Trisagion (Is 6®) 
supplemented by the phrase 6 (rravptadeis 
and ne also introduced the ‘ Credo ’ (the Nicene)into 
the Mass, probably with a view to emphasizing his 
opposition to the Chalcedonian formula, as also, 
however, to Eutychianism. But his tenure of the 
see did not last long, for in 471 the emperor Leo 
ordered him to be deposed. The imperial govern- 
ment thus found itself confronted Dy a seiious 
task. On the one hand, it was a matter of urgency 
to preserve unitybetween East and West, between 
Byzantium and Rome, and this could be done only 
if there was no deflexion from the lines marked 
out at Chalcedon ; on the other, those in the East 
I whose dissatisfaction and resentment were due to 
the Council had to be restrained, pacified, and, if 
I possible, reconciled to what had been done. The 
emperors Zeno (474-491) and Anastasius (491-498) 
exerted all their energies to establish ecclesiastical 
equilibrium in the East, but they failed altogether 
in the task of maintaining peace with Rome at the 
same time. A proceeding of signal importance 
was the attempt of Zeno (482) to gain acceptance 
for a new formulary, the so-called Henotikon, in 
place of the Chalcedonian symbol. The Henotikon 
was designed to give emphatic expression to what 
was common to all parties, and accordingly it re- 
cognized the Councils of Nicsea, Constantmople, 
and Ephesus as witnesses to the faith, disclaimed 
Nestorius and Eutyches, and condemned every one 
who ‘now or ever, at Chalcedon or elsemere, 
thought or tiiinks otherwise.’ The formydae ex- 
pressing the doctrine of the natures of Christ were 
adroitly kept in the background, so that every 
cause of offence might be removed. In spite of 
all, however, the project of the emperor failed of 
complete success. It is true that Aoaeius, the 
court - patriarch of Constantmople, and Petrus 
Mongus(i.6. ‘the Stammerer’), who now occupied 
the episcopal chair of Alexandria instead of Timo- 
theuB Aelurus, worked straightforwardly for the 
union of the warring factions, but the policy of 
reconciliation was repudiated by the uncompromis- 
ing Monophysites, especially in Egypt, where the 
extreihists actually severed themselves 

from the rest of their party. On the otlier hand, 
convinced Biphysites, including the Accemete 
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monks of Constantinople, bitterW resented the 
virtual repudiation of Chalcedoii, The most serious 
result Avas the rapture of good relations with Rome. 
This was due in part, no doubt, to the dogmatic 
problem, but certainly not less to jealousy of the 
ever-growing ascendanev of the Constantinopolitun 
bishop as ‘ecumenical patiiarch’ — a title that 
now begins to gain currency. Thus the rapture 
of communion between East and West which was 
brought about in 484 by Felix ill. of Rome presents 
itself a*- the outcome of ah inner necessity. That 
ecclesiastic excommunicated Acacius, and de- 
manded that in the cansm Dei the emperor should 
subordinate his own will to that of Christ’s priests. 
The two communions remained apart for thirty- 
live years. The first overtures for peace were made 
by the emperor Anastasius in negotiations vdth 
Pope Hormisdas, the proposal of calling another 

f eneral synod being taken as a basi.s ; but the 
emands of the Roman pontiff, wdio insisted upon 
the recognition of Ohalcedon and the condemnation 
of the now long deceasetl Acacius, brought the 
negotiations to an end. It was not till the ac- 
cession of Justin I. (518-527), who left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to his nephew Justinian, that the 
. hour of re-union struck. To win Rome seemed 
well worth a sacrifice’; and all Rome’s conditions 
were accepted, the name of Acacius, as well as 
those of the emperors Zeno and Anastasius, being 
removed from the diptychs of the Church. 

This renewal of amity vdth Rome, purchased 
at so gi’eat a cost, earned w'ith it, of course, a 
complete rupture vith the Monophysites. During 
the reign of Anastasius the latter had gradually 
won a position of greater influence in Church 
. politics. Anastasius too, no doubt, tried to steer 
a course in line with the Henotikon, but his own 
Monophysite convictions tempted him, especially 
towards the close of his reign, to show an im- 
. prudent complaisance to the more fiery and im- 
: petuous spirits in the Monophysite camp, and it is. 
not wdthout good cause that his name stands in 
the Monophysite calendar of saints. The aggres- 
sive movement of the malcontents began in Syria, 
where the Monophysites, under the leadership of 
Severns of Antioch and Philoxenus of Hierapolis 
(cf. § 3 ), gained an ascendancy over the Henoticists. 
At the Synod of Tyre (513, or, more j^robably, 515) 
tliey renounced the Council of Clialcedon, and thus 
publicly proclaimed their repudiation of the policy 
directed from Constantinople. Palestine, too, was 
the scene of a Monophysite reaction, while in 
Egypt they -completely gained the upper hand. 
The change of policy begun in Justin’s reign was 
dictated mainly by a desire to put an arrest upon 
these successes. A fierce persecution ^vas tlie 
result, especially in the diocese of Antioch, many 
bishops, mcludiiig Severus and Philoxenus, being 
banished from tlieii* sees. 

3 . The Monophysite theology. — The views of 
the Monophysites regarding the theological problem 
were by no means homogeneous. The one point in 
which the sect were unanimous was their oppo.si- 
iion to Leo’s Tonms and tlie symbol of ChaJeedon 
—that idol with the two faces, as Zacharias Rhetor 
called it. Only a few of them drew from the 
.‘doctrine of tlie one nature the Docetic inferences 
of Apollinari.s or even of Eutyches. The majority 
> tried/ to keep to the lines marked out in the 
/-'-theology of Cyril. This was the case, with 
Timotheus Aelurus, and, above all, with Severus 
'pf Antioch,^ ecclesiastically the most influential, 
and theologically the most outstanding, champion 
,pf moderate Mohophysitism, while JuRan of Ilali- 
^^tnagaus and Philoxenus of Hierapolis were more 
; ‘ extreme in their 

^SevuQS,:bCm «. .405 at SpzopoUs in Piaidia, was the grandson 
pi; a bjj^op and: fee wn of a toivn-counciUor. He studied 


grammar and rhetoric at Alexaiidria and law in Beirut. While 
in Alexandria he had been in touch with pietistic chcles 
(fbiASirovoOf hut was converted through the jfitiuence of Zacha- 
r:.*'S ^ di-'cnicntly h>.' j- ■ m''.'':*. in Beirut. Ho 

was baptized, and -i ? d';. ■ ;■ ■ Liny and prayer. 

In a sjhon while he join*l liie monks of Peter the Iberian's 
monastery at May urn a ; for a time he lived as a hermit in the 
Desert of EleuthcropoHs, and aflerwai'ds built a monastery of 
his own, soon winning great renown as a director of souls. In 
508-611 we find him m Rome, acting as the representative of 
the monks who were being persecuted for their Monophysite 
principles. At the court of Anastasius he laboured for the 
principle of the Henotikon. At the expulsion of Flavian he 
was raised, despite the opposition of the suffragan bishops, to 
the patriarchal chair of Antioch (6th Nov. 512). The Synod of 
Tyre (515 *, cf. § z) marks the summit of his work as an ecclesiastic. 
He was very active in the visitation of his diocese, and was 
most willing to preach either within or beyond the confine^ of 
bis episcopal city. At the accession of Justin (Sept. 51?), 
however, he was driven from his see, and fled to Ale.vandria. 
Considerably later, the administration of Justinian s'joined to 
open a prospect of further ecclesiastical activity for Severus, 
w'ho expected that the conferences in Constantinople (538) 
would sot the seal of success upon his efforts. But the fall of 
Anthimus (cf. § 4) brought disaster to him too ; he was excom- 
municated in 536, and withdrew to the desert country south- 
wards from Alexandria. Ho died at Xois, on t!je yobennUie 
arm of the Nile, probably on 8th February 638 (not 543). 

Of bis numerous writings all that has come down to us in 
Greek is fragments in Catenas and anthologies. There are, 
however, SjTiac translations of liis works by Paul of Oallinious, 
Jacob of Edessa, and others. Of his ex^etical and doctrinal 
writing may he mentioned ajpoiepteretj tr/jibs Evwpaftov /eovjSt- 
KovKapiov^ and Kardi *ltiHXPVOV ypai^nariKOv toO Kauraoetaf. 
Other writings worthy of note are his Kayot mt,8p6mtf or evffpo 
vi-tTriKoC <126 homilies dating from the years he spent in 
Antioch, ed. E. Duval and others in the Patrologia OnmiaHs^ 
Paris, 1906 fl.), his letters, extant In 23 books (bk, vi. ed. E. W. 
Brooks, London, 1902-04), and his hymns (the so-called 
Octoechus, ed. E. W. Brooks, Patrologia Orientalis, 1910 ; cf. 
also art. Hymns [Greek Christiany vo!. vii. p. 8^). 

Philoxenus, whose i.,.'. ;o Xenaya, was a student 

in Edessa while Ibas was bishop of that city, and we may thus 
infer that he was born c. 450. From Edessa he went to Antioch, 
where his ardent championsliip of the Henotikon brought him 
into conflict with the patriarch Eialandion, who had him cx- 
p^elled from the city. In 485 he was ordained by Peter the 
Jhiller as Metropolitan of Hierapolis (Mabug). From the time 
when Flavian of Antioch, who was an adherent of Chalcedonian 
views, held office, Philoxenus appears as the spokesman of the 
Monophysite party in the patriarchate ; subsequently, however, 
he was thrown into the background by Severus. Like the 
latter, he was eventually exiled (518 or 619), being sent first to 
Thrace, and then to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where, perhaps in 
623, he died a violent death. He ranks as one of the most 
eminent of Syrian writers, though most of his works still lie 
dormant in the British Museum and other libraries; of those 
that have been published the most important is the 3)iiscourscs 
on Christian Doctrine (tr. E. A. W, Budge, London, 1894-95). 

Our knowledge of Julian rests upon very meagre data. The 
date of his birth is unknown. While bishop of Halicama^us 
in Caria, he was concerned in the intrigues which led to the 
downfall of Macedonius, patriarch of Constantinople, in 511. 
He was himself expelled from his bishopric in 518, and took up 
his abode in the monastery of Enaton, outside the gates of 
Alexandi'ia. Here he was embroiled in a doctrinal controversy 
wnth Severus (see belowX who was then resident in that city, 

I and this resulted in a temporary rupture within the party. At 
the death of the Monophysite patriarch Timotheus iv. the 
I followers of Julian were able to secure the chair for their 
candidate, Gaianus, in place of the regularly elected Theodosius, 
and Theodosians and Gaianites were soon involved in a bitter 
strife. Of Julian’s later fortunes we have no knowledge, nor, 
indeed, can we say definitely whether he was alive wlien, for 
the second time, the ban w'as pronounced upon him at CJon- 
stantinople in 636. Of his writings we still possess a number 
of lettei-s from his correspondence v\dth Severus, and a Com- 
mentai’y on Job, transmitted in a Latin translation, and wrongly 
ascribed to Origen. 

It was far from the minds of Severus and those 
who shared his views to argue for a fusion of the 
divine and the human in the person of Christ. 
Their insistence upon the singleness of Clirist’s. 
nature after the Incarnation rested upon their con- 
viction that the hypothesis of two natures n^es- 
sarily implied two subjects or individual entities. 
.What they found specially objectionable was the 
inference drawn in- Leo’s letter from the per- 
manently distinct character of each nature— the 
inference, namely, that in the uiiity of Christ’s 
person each nature, while no doubt in com- 
munication with the other, maintains its own 
distinctive function. According to the Mono- 
physites, the theory that ascribed to each of the 
Wo natures a distinct mode of action {iuipy^ia) 
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divided the one Christ into two TrpScrtiiTraf since no 
nature could possibly assert itself (ipepyetp) that 
did not ren?ain self-subsistent {v4>i(rrmdai ) ; the 
hypothesis of two led to that of two 

and so to the aBhorred heresy of Nes- 
torius. In conformity with the position of Cyril, 
and with a mode of expression first met with in 
the writings of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
viz, dvdpotfdels de3s and His Katvij 6eavdpiK^ 4v4pyeia 
(cf, art. Monotiieletism, § i, p. 822 ^), Severus 
took as the basis of his speculations the inherently 
complete divine nature and person of the Logos. 
The Logos, in His act of assuming flesh— flesh 
animated by rationality— becomes flesh and man, 
and, as man, is born of woman, but still remains, 
even as He had been. One, since, in virtue of 
such an indissoluble union, and without detriment 
to His inherent character, He transmutes and 
transfigures the flesh with His own glory and 
power. The united elements thus form a com- 
posite nature and a divine-human hypostasis, and 
it is to this that all His activities are to be traced. 

The thesis that the body of Christ was subject 
to the laws of nature was deemed of the utmost 
importance by the Severians and Theodosians, 
'who saw in it an expression of the identity of 
essence between that body and our own, and were 
thus able to avoid the heresy of Eutyches. It was 
precisely this thesis, however, that gave oflencc to 
the extremists of the party. To Julian and his 
followers it was simply inconceivable that Christ’s 
body had been subject to corruption {4>$opd), which 
has been a characteristic of human nature since 
the Fall. In order to undei'stand the precise 
usage of this term in the present connexion, we 
must note that it did not refer to the tf>Bopd w’-hich 
denotes the complete dissolution of the body into 
its elements at death ; all parties were at one in 
asserting that Christ’s body was not subject to 
<i>eop& in that sense, i.e, as decomposition. The 
<luestion at issue here had to do with the natural 
infirmities of the human body {dvdpjhTiva, its 

liability to hunger, thirst, weariness, sweating, 
weeping, bleeding, and the like. The view of 
Julian, Philoxenus, and the Gaianites w^as that, 
■while Christ certainly hungered and thirsted, it 
was because He desired, not because He required 
{ovK dviyKrf 0i5creajs), to do so—because, in short, 
according to the divine counsel (i:ar oiKOPojLclap), 
He had voluntarily taken upon Himself human j 
pains and needs. He was the Son of man, as man 
was before the Fall, while all other men, though 
sons of Adam too, were possessed of a body and 
a soul of a nature that was due to Adam’s fall. 

We are thus able to understand the heretical 
designations applied by the warring Monophysite 
parties to one another. The Julianists or Gaian- 
ites charged their opponents "with phthartolatry, 
the worship of the corruptible. These ‘phthartO' 
laters,’ however, retorted upon their accu^rs with 
the epithet ‘aphthartodocetists’ or ‘phantasiasts,’ 
t,e. those who would change the reality of Christ’s 
human experience into a mere appearance. As 
a matter of fact, the latter view was quite a 
natural inference, and many of the extremists 
■were led astmy by it. The most extravagant view 
seems to liave been reached by those Gaianites 
who asserted that the body of Christ, from the 
moment of its union with the Logos, should he re- 
- garded not only as uncorrupted (d<p$apTov) but also 
as uncreated (^ktuttop). These were stigmatized 
as * aktistetes ’ by their opponents, whom in return 
they called ‘ktistolaters/ i.e. ‘ worshippers of that 
' whmh was created.’ Divisions arose even among 
;the Severians themselves. Themistius, a deacon, 
taking hie stand upon such Scripture passages as 
Mk 13®® and Jn II*, maintained that, as the body 
of Christ was subject to. natural ccmditions, sO ite 


animating spirit could not be regarded as omni- 
scient. To the adherents of this doctrine their 
opponents applied the name * agnoetes.’ 

4. Justinian and the new orthodoxy.— On 1st 
August 627 Justinian became sole emperor of 
Kome. ^ It does not fall to us here to set forth 
fully his far-reaching ecclesiastical policy in its 
transforming eflect upon all things. The decisive 
factor in his attitude towards the West was liis 
recognition of the Roman chair as the supreme 
tribunal of the Church, though this did not 
prevent him, after his victory over the Goths, 
from giving the popes an experience of his 
autocratic power. The defection of the Eastern 
Church gave the impeiial ecclesiastic many an 
anxious hour. He soon came to recognize that 
his persecution of the Monophysites (see § 2 at end) 
had been a grave error. Little as he might wish 
to displace once more the orthodoxy now officially 
recognized, he could hardly help desiring to recon- 
cile the Monophysites, especially as th^e empress 
Theodora was working with growing fervom* for 
the rehabilitation of the party with which she 
sympathized in her devout moods. A few years 
after Justinian’s accession to the throne, accord- 
ingly, negotiations were opened wdth the insur- 
gents, and the most eminent of the bishops deposed 
ill 518— not, however, including Severus— were 
summoned bo Consbantiiiople, where, it was hoped, 
they would be avou over at a reH^ous conference. 
In this conference, cn tlie orthodox side, only such ; 
theologians were to take part as unequivocally 
accepted the thesis that one of the Trinity had 
suffered in the flesh {4va rijs rpiddos veiropdepat capKl), 
This Theopaschite formula was manifestly a 
friendly overture to the Monophysites. But the 
‘ Collatio cum Severianis ’ (533 [or 531]), after two 
days of verbal controversy, came to nothing. On 15th 
May 533 Justinian issued an enactment in which 
he once more declared Chalcedon to be a standard 
of faith co-ordinate with the three earlier councils; 
The negotiations with the Monophysites were, 
nevertheless, still proceeding, and communications 
were now opened with Severus as well. Sorei*us, 
yielding to reiterated pressure, went at length to 
the capital, where in 535 Anthimus, a prot6g6 of 
the empress Theodora and a theological partisan 
of Severus himself, had been raised to the episco- 
pate, But the interlude was not of long duration. 
In the following year (536) Pope Agapetus was 
able so to influence the emperor that the doctrin- 
ally suspect patriarch was superseded by the ortho- 
dox Menas. It is nevertheless the case that, 
during the entire reign of Justinian, the Mono- 
physites firmly maintained their position at the 
court, while in Syria and Egypt theii* ecclesiastical 
power was supreme (cf. § 5). 

Justinian him^lf made 'zealous efforts to com- 

g -ehend the points of the doctrinal controversy. 

is great aim was 'to reconcile the teacliing of 
Cyril and the Symbol of Chalcedon. In this he 
found elective support in that most eminent of 
his theologians, Leontius of Byzantium (f 543 as a 
monk in Palestine), who, in his ’EiriXuo-is rtav M 

'SevT^pov Trpo^epXrjjJL^PUP <rv\\oyi(rfJi.C)Pi KO/rd "EeaTopKivCiP 

Kal EOrvx^apLffTup and other 'writings, won renown 
as a prolific author and an able assailant of the 
Sevenan Christology, The theology of LeonUus 
is based wholly upon the Aristotefian. logic. - A 
novel feature of it, however, was his ingenious 
application of the idea that the diroct^pai of Christ’s 
human nature was ip \iy(pr so that that nature 
is not dpv7r6ffraT0$, but dpwrdffTarof. The term 
‘ enhypostasis ’ operated like a spell. It seemed to 
ob-viate in the happiest way all the diflieulties that 
beset the doctrine of the God-man. By its means 
. the Cliaic^onian Sjnubol could, without violation 

of its actual 'ivords, be interpreted in the sense of, 

* 
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. G^rH’s doctrine. It %vas nevertheless the use of 
this exj^ression that led to the introduction of 
scholasticism into the Byzantine theology. 

Justinian died in o65. Under his successors the 
Monophysites of the city and diocese of Constanti- 
nople had much to bear, and their harsh experi- 
ences have been graphically described by John of 
Miosus, himself a Monophysite, in hk Church 
History. ^ Negotiations for a union of the warring 
factions, it is true, were once more resumed, but 
were foredoomed to failure by the circumstance 
that the ecclesiastics of the imperial court would 
not stxrrender the understanding with Borne, while 
the Monophvsites regarded that understanding as 
the root of all evil. The consequence was that in 
the course of the 6th cent, the Alonophysite com- 
munities in the Byzantine patriarchate were 
destroyed one after another. The Churches of 
Egypt and the Eastern provinces, on the other 
hand, remained quite impervious to the ecclesias- 
tical induence of the capital, and the severance 
of the purely Monophysite communion from the 
Catholic Church became ever the more complete, 

5. The independent Monophysite churches,— 
The Monophysites of Syria never ceased to regard 
the banished Sevems as the rightful patriar3iof 
Antioch, and declined to recognize the stanchng 
of those who were successively appointed to the 
office by the emperor. The organizer of their 
church life was Jacob Baradai (f.e. ‘he with the 
horse-cloth ’ ; f 578), who, originally a monk in 
Constantinople, had been ordained, c. 541, bishop 
of Edessa by Theodosius of Alexandria (cf. § 3), 
then also resident there ; and in consequence the 
Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacobites. 
Barddai, in nis long journeys in W. Asia and 
Egypt, instituted communities, and consecrated 
patriarchs, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
chief representatives of literature in Syria were 
nearly all Monophysites. 

In addition to Severus, Philoxenus, and Julian (cf. § 3), the 
following writers of the earlier period deserve mention: Jacob 
of Sarug (t 521), the author of widely read metrical homilies, 
which earned for him the title of ‘ Flute of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Sergius of Kesaina (f 536), physician and priest, who translated 
into Syriac several works of Aristotle and Galen, as also of the 
pseudo-Dionysius Areopa|ritica ; Jacob of Edessa (t 708). equally 
renowned as theologian, liturgical vi'riter, phiiosophor, historian, 
exegete, and grammarian ; George, bishop of the iiomadiaing 
Araos, a ivriter whose letters have come down to us in large 
numbers. Of ’the mediaeval authors one of the most prominent 
was Bar Hebraeus (Abulfaraj ; + 1280), whose Chronicla forms 
one of the most important sources of information regrarding 
Monophysitism. 

Prom the time when Islam became the dominant 
power in Syria, the Jacobites decreased in numbers 
more and more. At the present day there are 
some 200,000 of them in the Turkish empire, and 
about 1,000,000 in India— on the Malabar coast 
, and in Ceylon. Their ecclesiastical superior 
(formerly entitled ‘ maphriaii,’ now ‘katholikos’) 
resides m the monastery of Deir-Safaran, near 
Mardin. Efforts made by the Jacobites, from the 
close of the 18th cent., to effect a union with Borne 
had a very mea^e result. At the present day 
' the Boman Catholic Syrians number about 30,000, 
and are subject to a patriarch, who takes his title 
from Antioch, but lives in Mardin. 

In Egypt the conflicts between the Severians 
. and the Julianists or Gaianites (cf, § 3) at length 
' ;ruptured the unity of Monophyaitisra, which, 

, \ nevertheless, became the faith of nearly the whole 
i Coptic population. The patriarch of the orthodox, 

\ . the Melchites {i.e, * Imperials ’),. who was also pro- 
: curator of the province, could count upon the 

: homag^ja of very few outside the higher official 

ranks in Alexandria and some of the larger towms. 

' " ' propa^nda was carried also to ; 

. xhe Nubians and the Alodians. Prom 016 maraud- 
. ing hands of Persians ravaged the religious stations 
: ;",on the IJppjp\]Sfiie, and it was only after the 


Arabs, with the hearty good-wili of the Copts, 
took possession of the country that the Mono- 
physite patriarch ventured to leave*‘lus place of 
refuge in the Upper Egyptian desert. During the 
Middle Ages the conoition of the Coptic Chm'ch 
was a fairly prosperous one, but subse<^uently it 
was sorely harassed and ravaged by Muslim fanati- 
cism, and it is only within recent times that it has 
been able to make a fresh advance. The Christian 
Copts of the present day still maintain their 
Monophysite creed (see, further, art. Coptic 
Church). 

Finally, Monophysitism penetrated also to 
Armenia, The iimenians, while still engaged in 
battling for their own faith with Parsi Maz&ism, 
were quite unaflected by the dogmatic contro- 
versies of the Imperial Church. The expanding 
propaganda of the Persian Nestorians, however, 
induced them to adopt the Henotikon of Zeno 
(cf. §2). Thereafter they maintained close relations 
with the Syrian Monophysites, and at the Council 
of Dvin, in 654, they overtly accepted the more ^ 
radical position represented by Jxilian of Halicar- 
n^sus. Prom that time they have remained 
faithful to Monophysitism, though they subse- 
quently gave their adherence to the more moderate 
Severian school, ; ■ 

Li!rBBJ^Ufiiii.--i. lienees of the tJoiincils, ‘ 

Declarations of Synods, papal briefs. 

(b) Historical works and CkronicUs.’^Za.chsivisLs Rhetor 
(Scholasticus), shortly after the accession of Anastasias, 
wrote, from the Henotic stan^oint, a record of ecclesiastical 
events from the Council of Onalcedon to the death of Zeno 
(extant only in a Syriac version ; see below, under Historia 
JHscdlanca) ; Theodorus Lector, Anagnostes in the Church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople at the beginning of the 6th 
cent., wrote, from the orthodox standpoint, a history of the 
Church from Nestorius to Justin 1., which now exists only in 
fragments; Johannes Malalas, C^rono^mpAy, composed in 
Justinian’s reign ; Evagrlus, Bcclesiastical History, writt^ 
after 646 (ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier, London, 1899); 
Theophanes Confessor, Chronographpt composed between 
810 and 815 (ed. 0. de Boor, Leipzig, 188S-85). Of the Latin 
chroniclers Liberatus, Breviarium causes ^estorianorum et 
Butyehianorumt is worthy of note. The most important of the 
Syrian authorities are : Chronicon JSdessemm (ed. I. Guidi, in 
Corpus Scriptorum Ckristianorum Orkntalium, ‘Chronica 
Minora,* i. i., Paris, 1903), dating from the middle of the 6th 
cent. ; Historia Miscellanea, a compilation of the same period 
by an unknown Monophysite writer, and intruding ^e history 
of Zacharias Rhetor mentioned above (ed. K. Ahrens and G. 
Kruger, Leipzig, 1899 ; also F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 
London, 1899); John of Ejphesus (t 585), JBeclesiaistitm ^ 
History (Srdp^ ed. W. Oureton, Oxford/186S). 

(c) Various. — The Pleropk&riea of Johannes Rufas of " ' 
Majmtna, a collection (0. 516) of the sayings, prophecies, visions, 
and revelations of various distinguished Monophysites, and 
especially of Peter the Iberian (ed. P. Nau, in Patrohgia 
Onentalis, Paris, 1911) ; the biography of Peter the Iberian, 
probably by the Johannes Rufus just named (ed. R. Raabe, 
Leipzig, 1896) ; Vitce virorum apud Monophysitas celeberrimorum 
(ed. E. W. Brooks, in Corpus Script. Christ. Orient., ‘Soriptores 
Syri,* m. xxv., Paris, 1008) ; the biographies of the Sj'rian 
monks Euthymius and Sabas, by Cyril of Scytbopolis (t after 
567), etc. 

ii. Modern wo/zxs.— L. S. LeNaindeTiUemont,ilf^maim 
pour servir d Vkist. eoeUsiastiqae des sia premiers si^cles'^, 
Paris, 1701-12, xv.f., E. Gibbon, The Hist, of the Decline and 
Fall of the Romm Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 7 vols., London. 
1901-06, and C. W. F. Walch, Hist, der Kezereim . . . . 

auf die Zeiten der Reformation, Leipzig, 1762-86, vi.-viii, are 
still indispensable. Of more recent works on the general hi^ry 
of the period the following deserve special mention: J. B, 
Bury, A Hist, of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889 ; Hi 
Gelzer, ‘Abriss der byzantinischen iiaiseigeschi^te,* in E. 
Krumbsnheris Gesch. der byzantinischen lAteratur^, Munich, 

1897; C. Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation byzantine au 
fifSofe^aris, 1901 ; and W. G. Holmes, 2%^ Age of Justinian 
and Theodora, London, 1905-07. On the questions of literary 
histo^ the reader should consult (in addition to Krumbacher) 

W. Wright, A Short Hist, of Syriac Literature, Loudon, 

1894, and R. Duval, La IMUraiwre syriagut^, Paris, 1907. Of 
Histories of the Church and of Dogma, the most important are 
the following: 1. A. Domer, EntudtMwfygsge&ih, der Lehre 
vender Psrson Christi, ii,2 Berlin, 1853 (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1861-63); C. J. von Hemle, CortcUiviigesckichtei^, Freiburg, 
1873-90, ii. (1876) (best form now in tlie Fr. revised ed. of IT, 
Ledercq, Paris, 1907-13) ; A. Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dog men- 
gesehiohte*,TvLbin^n, 1909-10, ii. (Eng. tr., London, 1894-99); 

L. J. Tiaceront, Hist, des dogmes dans VantiguiU ohriti&me, 

3 vote., Paris, 1906-12, iii. ; L. Duchesne, Hist, andenne de 
Viglise, Paris, 1906-10 (only to the dose of the 5th cent, a.®,), 
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iii. ; tbe beat monograph'on the subject is J. Lebon, Le Mono- 
physisiiM siviri&n, Louvain, 1909. In writing the present 

T K® ®'Uthor has drawn upon his contributions to PRE^ 
(Julian von Halikarnass," ‘Justinian i.,* * Monophj'siten,* 
‘Philoxenus,’ ‘S'everus/ ‘Zacharias Scholastikua,’ etc.), and 
^^ndouch der KircKengeHchichUt i. (Tubingen, 1911) ; 
additional literature will be found ^oth in the articles and m 

G. KRttGER. 

MONOTHEISM. — In the history of relimon 
monotheism, the doctrine that * there is one God/ 
or that ‘ God is One,’ is somewhat sharply opposed 
to a very wide range of beliefs and teachings. 
The contrast, when it appears in the religion of a 
people, or in the general evolution of religion, 
tends to have^ an important bearing both upon re- 
ligious practices ^ and upon religious experience, 
since to believe in ‘ One God ’ means, in general, 
to abandon, often with contempt or aversion, many 
older beliefs, hopes, fears, and customs relating to 
the ‘many gods,’ or to the other powers, whose 
place or dignity the ‘ One God’ tends henceforth 
to take and to retain. If these ‘many,* as the 
older beliefs, which some form of monotheism re- 
places, had dealt with them, were themselves for 
the older faiths ‘ gods,’ then the monotheism which 
is each time in question opposes, and replaces, 
some form of ‘ polytheism. ’ This is what happened 
when Judaism and Muhammadanism replaced 
older local faiths. If one were satisfied to view 
the contrast in the light of cases closely resem- 
bling these, and these only, then the natural 
opponent of monotheism as a belief in ‘ One God ’ 
would appear to be, in the history of religion, 
polytheism as a belief in ‘ many gods/ 

Since, however, there are various religions and 
many superstitions which recognize the existence 
of powers such as, despite their more or less divine 
character, lack some or all of the features which 
naturally belong either to God or to gods, and 
since demons, the spirits of the dead, or magic 
powers may be in question in such religions, the 
name ‘ polytheism ’ can hardly be quite accurately 
applied to the whole class of beliefs which are in 
any im^rtant way opposed to monotheism. So, 
in the mstory of reli^on, monotheism has two 
opponents : (1) polytheism proper, and (2) beliefs 
that recognize other more or less divine beings 
besides those that are properly to be called 
gods. 

In the history of philosophy, however, monothe- 
ism has a much narrower range of contrasting or 
opposing beliefs. Polytheism, as an explicit doc- 
tnne, has played but a small part in the history of 
philosophy. To the doctrine ‘God is One^ or 
* There is one God,’ where this doctrine forms part 
; of a philosophy, there are opposed forms of opinion 
which are often cla-ssified under three heads ; (1) 
philosophical pantheism, (2) philosophical atheism, 
(3) philosophical scepticism regarding the divine 
beings. The modem name ‘ agnosticism ’ has been 
freely used for a philosophical scepticism which 
eroecially relates either to God or to other matters 
oi central interest in religion. 

: Frequently, in summaries of the varieties of 
philosophical doctrine, the term ‘ pantheism ’ has 

• been used as a name for such philosophical doctrines 
as ‘identify the world with God.’ Pantheism is 
often summed up as the doctrine that ‘ AU is God/ 
‘Everything is God,’ or, finally, ‘God is every- 
thing.^ But a more careful study of the philo- 

• .sophical doctrines which have gone under the name 
; of pantheism, or which have been so named by 

their opponents, would show that the name ‘ panthe- 
’is too abstract, too va^e inits meaning to make 
any clear insight e«^ily obtainable regarding what 
ought to con^itute the essence of a philosophical 
pantheism as opposed to a philosophio.mahotneifim. 
The two prbpqsii^ons -Gl^ / Gkid is One/ and 
VOL. 


-‘God is identical with all reality,’ or ‘with the 
principle upon which all reality depends,’ are not, 
on the face of the matter, mutually contrary pro- 
positions. How far, in reference to a given creed, 
or theology, or religious tradition, the first propo- 
sition appears to he contrary to the second depends 
upon the special interpretation, and sometimes 
upon the special prejudices of critics, sects, or 
philosophers of a given school. 

One who asserts the ‘unity of God’ may or 
may not be laying stress upon the fact that he 
also makes a sharp distinction between tlie reality 
called God and other realities— e.gr., the worlci. 
That pch sharp distinctions are often in question 
is an important fact in the history of philosophy. 
Nevertheless the doctrine that ‘God is One’ has 
been philosophically maintained at the same time 
with the doctiine that ‘God is all reality.’ For 
such a view, the two doctrines would simply be 
two ways of expressing the same centrally import- 
ant fact. One who^ wishes to understand the 
numerous^ controversies, subtle distinctions, and 
religious interests which at one time or another 
have been bound up with the name ‘ pantheism ’ 
must be ready to recognize that the terra ‘ pan- 
theism/ when used without special explanation, is 
a poor instrument for making clear precisely where 
the problem lies. In brief, one may say that, while 
the term ‘ pantheism ’ has been freely employed by 
philosophers, as well as by those who are devoted 
to practical religions interests, it is, as a his- 
torical name, rather a cause of confusion than 
an aid to clearness. The proposition, ‘God is 
One,’ has, despite the complications of doctrine 
and of history, a comparatively definite meaning 
for any one who advances a philosophical opinion 
concerning the nature of God. But the proposi- 
tion, ‘ God is all,’ or * God is all reality,’ has, in 
the history of thought, no one meaning which 
can be made clear unless one first grasps aU the 
essential principles of the metaphysical doctrine of 
the philosojiher who asserts this proposition, or 
who at least is accused by his critics of asserting it, 

If we endeavoui’, then, to make clearer the essen- 
tial meaning of the term ‘ monotheism ’ by contrast- 
ing the historical forms of monotlieism with pliilo- 
sophical doctrines which have been opposed to it, 
we may attempt to solve the problem of defining, 
what is essential to philosophical monotheism by 
dwelling upon a contrast which, especially in recent 
discussion, has been freely emphasized. One may 
assert, e.g., that in speaking of the nature of the 
‘ One God’ who is the essential being of monothe- 
istic belief, either (1) one holds that God is ‘imma- 
nent’ in the world, thus asserting the doctrine of 
the ‘ divine immanence,’ or (2) one holds to the 
doctrine of the ‘transcendence’ of God, thus as- 
serting that the divine being in some fashion 
‘transcends’ the world whick He has created or 
with which He is contrasted. But here, again, 
one deals with two doctrines which, in certain 
philosophical contexts, do not appear to stand in 
contrary opposition to each other. For, as is well 
known, there are philosophies w^hieh insist that 
God is in a certain sense ‘ immanent’ in the world, 
and also in a certain sense ‘ transcendent’ in His 
relation to the world. Aristotle, in a well-knoivn 
passage {Met, xii. 10), gave a classic exjffession 
of the relations of the doctrine which are here in 
question, when he stated the question as to whether 
the divine being is related to the world as the 
‘order’ is to the army, or as the ‘general* is to 
the army. Aristotle replied by saying, that ‘ in a 
certain sense’ God is both the ‘order’ of the world 
and the ‘general,’’ ‘although rather the general.’ 
Thus the oppositioh between divine immanence 
and div^e transcendence does not precisely state 
-the' issue and cla® of issues which one finds play- 
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ing the most imi>ortant part in the history of 
philosophical monotheism (see art. Immasjence). 

Another attempt to get the issue between mono- 
theism and the contrasting or opposed philosoph- 
ical doctrines clearly before the mind may take the 
well-known form of declaring that monotheism, 
properly so called, lays stress upon the ‘per- 
sonality of God,’ while the opposed or contrasting 
doctrines, which so often are regarded as constitut- 
ing or as tending towards pantheism, have as their 
essential feature the tendency to view God as 
‘impersonal.’ From this point of view, it would 
be of the essence of monotheism to declare that 
the One God is a person, while it would be of the 
essence of those doctrines which are opposed to 
monotheism to declare, in a fashion which might 
remain simply negative, that the divine being is 
not personal. It would then remain for further 
definition to consider whether the divine being is 
‘ superpersonal ’ or is ‘ merely material,’ or, again, 
is ‘unconscious,’ or is otherwise not of a personal 
character. 

But the difficulty in this way of defining the 
contrasts which have actually appeared in the 
history of thought lies in the fact that the very 
, conception of personality is itself, in the history 
of philosophy, a comparatively late as well as a 
decidedly unstable conception. It is fair to ask how 
far the most widely current modem ideas of per- 
sonality were present to the minds of such Greek 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. All the ideas 
of personality which philosophers may now i)ossess 
have recently been vastly influenced by the whole 
course of modem European civilization. The prob- 
lem of how far the Occidental and Oriental minds 
agree regarding what a ‘person’ is is one about 
wich those will be least likely to dogmatize who 
have most carefully considered the accessible facts. 
In fact, the whole experience of the eivUized con- 
sciousness of any nation or philosopher is likely to 
be epitomized in the idea of personality which a 
^ven philosophy expresses. It seems, therefore, 
inconvenient to make one’s classification of the 
philosophical doctrine about the nature of God 
depend upon presupposing that one knows wffiat a 
philosopher means by the term ‘person.’ It is 
true that whoever makes clear what he means by 
‘ person ’ will thereby define his attitude towards 
nearly all fundamental philosophical problems. 
But the idea of personality is, if possible, more 
difficult to define than any other fundamental 
philosopliical idea. Therefore, to define monotiie- 
ism as a ‘ belief in a personal God’ will give little 
add to the understanding of what sort of belief is 
in question* so long as the idea of what constitutes 
a person remains as obscure as it usually does. 

A still further effort has been made to define 
monotheism b^ making explicit reference to philo- 
sophical doctrmes concerning the question whether 
the world was created or is self-existent. As a 
matter of fact, that set of Christian theological 
' . doctrines and of scholastic intemretations of Aris- 
totle which goes by the name of ‘creationism ’ has 
played an important part in the history of the 
more technical forms of monotheism. Yet the 
issues regaiding creation are, after all, special 
issues. How they bear upon the problem of mono- 
theism can hardly be understood by one who has 
not already defined monoth^m in other terms. 

‘ - Creationism is the familiar doctrine that ‘the 
. yrbrld was created by God/ This doctrine can 
: ; - become clear only if one first knows what one 
. means W God. 

. The effort to make sonm further advance towards 
^.upravellmg the great variety of interwoven motives 
- which appear in the history of monotheism, and 
. ^^Ifich-have been suggested by the foregoing con- 
^ will be aided by attempting, at this 


point, once more to review the issues witli regard 
to the nature of God, but now from a somewhat 
difierent point of view. The problojus, both about 
‘God’ and about ‘the gods/ have eveiy where 
been inherited by tlib philosophers from religions 
whose origins antedated their philosophy. In a 
few cases, notably in the case of Greece on the 
one hand and India on the other, the origin of 
the philosophical traditions regarding the (^i^ine 
being can oe traced back to ancient religious 
tendencies, while the transition from religion to 
hilosophy is fairly well known, and passes through 
efinite stages, in one other instance, the transi- 
tion from a tribal religion to a form of monotheism 
which was not due to philosophers but which has 
deeply influenced the subsequent life of philosophy 
is also decidedly well known, and can be traced in 
its essential details. This is the case of the reli- 
gion of Israel. Now in the three cases in question 
— that of India, that of Greece, that of Israel — the 
rise of a doctrine which is certainly in each case a 
monotheism can be fairly Avell understood. Tlie 
three forms of monotheism which resulted led in 
the sequel to contrasts of doctrine which, in the 
case of the history of philosophical thought, have 
been momentous. Ignoring, then, the complica- 
tions of early religious history, ignoring also the 
effort further to define and to classify those doc- 
trines which have been summarized in the various 
definitions of monotheism and its opponents wliich 
we have just reviewed, it seems wml to reconsider 
the important varieties of philosophical belief re- 
garding the divine being in the light of the great 
historical contrast of the three- forms of monothe- 
ism which India, Greece, and Israel put before us. 
We shall discard the name ‘ pantheism,’ and make 
no attempt to define the contrast between divine 
immanence and divine transcendence, or to speak 
of the problem in what sense God is personal and 
in what sense impersonal. Nor can we here exhaust 
the varieties of philosophical opinion. But the 
threefold contrast just given will help us to make 
clearer the philosophical issues of monotheism by 
naming certain varieties of philosophical thought 
which nave both a definite historical origin and a 
great influence upon the character of opinion about 
the divine being. Simplifying the yffiole matter 
in this somewhat artificial but still well-founded 
way, we may say that, from the historical point of 
view, three difierent ways of viewing the diriue 
being have been of great importance both for re- 
ligious life and for philosophical doctrine. No one 
of these three way.s has been exclusively confined 
to the nation of which the form of opinion in ques- 
tion is most characteristic, and in the histoiy of 
philosophical thought the three motives are inter- 
woven. But a comparatively clear distinction can 
be made if we emphasize the three contrasting 
doctrines, and then point out that these doc- 
trines, while not exclusively due each to one of 
the tliree nations or to philosophies which have 
grown out of the religious traditions of the nation in 
question, are still, on the whole, fairly to be associ- 
ated, one with the tradition of Israel, the second 
with the influence of Greece, and the tliird with 
the influence either of India or of nations and 
civilizations which, in this respect, are closely 
analogous in spirit to the civilization of India. 

(1) The monotheism due to the liistorieal influ- 
ence of the religion of Israel defines God as ‘ the 
righteons Ruler of the world,’ as ‘the Doer of 
justice,’ or as the one ‘ whose law is holy,’ or ‘ who 
secures the triumph of the right.’ The'best phrase 
to characterize this form of doctrine, to leave room 
for the wide variety of special forms which it has 
‘assumed, to indicate its historical origin, and also 
to imply that it has undergone in the course of 
history a long process of development, is this ; * the 
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ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel.’ 
W e include under this phrase that form, or type, 
or aspect of ino»otheism, which characterizes philo- 
sophies that have been most strongly influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by the ffeligion of Israel. 

(2) The monotheism which has its historical 
ori^n very largely in the Greek philosophers 
defines God as the source, or the explanation, or 
the correlate, or the order, or the reasonableness 
of the world. It seems fair to call this form 

* Hellenic monotheism.’ In the history of philo- 
sophy, and especially of that philosophy whicii has 
gi'own up under the influence of Christianity, this 
idea of God has, of course, become interwoven — | 
sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously — 
with the ethical monotheism of Israel. But, when 
a philosophy of Christian origin is in question, 
while in some respects this philosophy, if positively 
monotheistic, is almost sure to be strongly influ- 
enced by ethical monotheism, the most important 
and essential features of the philosophy iu question I 
^vill be due to the way in which it deals with the 
relation between the order of the world and the 
nature of the ‘ One God.’ Aristotle’s statement of 
his own problem regarding whether God is identical 
with the ‘ order ’ or is related to the world as the 

* general ’ is related to the army is a good^ example 
of the form which the problem of monotheism takes 
from this point of view. 

(3) The third form of monotheism is very wide- 
spread, and has actually had many different histori- 
cal origins. In the history both of religion and of 

. philosophy this form of monotheism, somewhat 
. like the Ancient Mariner, < passes, like night, 
from land to land’ and ‘has strange power of 
speech.’ Often unorthodox at the time or in the 
place where it is influential, it has indirectly played 
a large part in the creeds of various times and 
places. Usually fond of esoteric statements of 
doctrine, and often condemned by common sense 
as fantastic and intolerable, it has had many times 
of great po]>ular influence- The official Christian 
Church has had great difficulty in defining the 
relation of orthodox doctrine to this form of 
opinion. In the history of philosophy the more 
technical statements of it have formed part of 
extremely important systems. 

This form of monotheism is especially well 
marked in the early history of Hindu speculation. 
It is often called ‘ Hindu pantheism ’ ; and it is 
indeed fair to say that it is in many respects most 
purely represented by some systems of belief and 
doetrme which have grown up on Indian soil. On 
the other hand, it has a less exclusive relation to 
Indian philosophy than the Hellenic form of mono- 
tlreism, in its later history, has to Greek philosophy, 
so that the connexion here insisted upon between 
this kind of monotheism and the early history of 
Hindu philosophy must be interpreted somewhat 
liberally. In fact, at the close of the history of 
Greek philosophy this third form of monotheism 
appeared as a part of the Neo-Platonic pliilosophy. 
Yet in this case an ^Oriental origin or direct influ- 
ence ie extremely improbable. Examples of the 
tendency of this form of monotheism to take on 
- hew forms, and to be influenced by other motives 
than those derived from the religion or pliilosopb^ 
/ of India, are to be found in the recent revivi^ 
of such types of doctrine in various forms of ‘intui- 
tionalism’ and ‘ anti-intellectualism ’ in European 
■thought. 

The essence of this third type of monotheism 
•is that it -tends to insist not only upon the ‘sole 
“ reality -of God,’ but upon the .‘unreality of the 
world.’ The. name ‘acosmism’ therefore is more 

S stive for it than the name * pantheis^ Jt 
be summed up in. the ptoposdtioh ‘God is 
-real,’ but aU else beM^^ 


is but an ‘appearance’ or, if better estimated, is a 
‘dream.’ If we attempt to make more precise 
the vague word ‘ pautheism’ merely by saying, * God 
and the world are, according to pantheism, but 
one,’ the natural question arises, ‘ If they are but 
one, then which one ? ’ But what we may now 
call, in a general way and upon the general his- 
torical basis just indicated, ‘Indie monotheism,’ 
whether it appears in Hindu philosophy, in Spinoza, 
or in Meister Eckhart, tends to assert, ‘ The One 
is God and God only, and is so precisely because the 
world is but appearance.’ This definition of the 
third form of monotheism relieves us of some ot 
the ambiguities of the term ‘ pantheism.’ 

The threefold distinction now made enables us 
similarly to review some of the great features of 
the history of philosophical monotheism in a way 
which cannot here be stated at length, but which, 
even when summarily indicated, tends to elucidate 
many points that have usually been unduly left 
obscure. 

The ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel 
was not the product of any philosophical thinking. 
The intense earnestness of the nation into wliose 
religions experience it entered kept l,it alive in the 
world. The beginnings of Christianity soon re- 
quired pliilosopTiical interpretation, and in any 
such interpretation the doctrine of tlie righteous 
God must inevitably play a leading part. In the 
course of the development of the Church this 
doctrine sought aid from Greek philosophy. Con- 
sequently, the whole histoiy of Christian motio- 
theism depends upon an explicit effort to make a 
synthesis of the ethical monotheism of Israel and 
tne Hellenic form of monotheism. This synthesis 
was as attractive as, in the course of its develop- 
ment, it has proved problematic and difficult. The 
reason for the problem of such a synthesis, as the 
philosophers have had to face that problem, lies 
mainly in the following fact. Whel^er taken in 
its original form or modified by philosophical re- 
flexion, ethical monotheism, the doctrine that 
God is righteous,’ very sharply contrasts God, 
the righteous Ruler,’ or, in Christian forms, 
God the Redeemer of the world,’ with the world 
to which God stands in such ethical relations. On 
the other hand, for the Hellenicform of monotheism, 
the problem which Aristotle emphasized about the 
‘order’ and the ‘general’ indeed exists. But in 
its essentials Hellenic monotheism is, on the whole, 
neutral as to the kind of unity which binds God 
and the world together. Our later philosophies, in 
so far as they are founded upon Hellenic mono- 
theism, must therefore attempt explicitly to 
solve the problem which Aristotle stated. And, 
on the whole, . such philosophies tend towards 
answering the question as Aristotle did : God is 
both ‘ order’ and the ‘general ’ of the army wliidi 
constitutes the world. Hellenic monotheism, ; 
moreover, is influenced by strongly intell^tual 
tendencies. On the other hand, the monotheism 
of Israel was, even in its ante-philosophical form, 
a kind of voluntarism. God’s law, viewed as one 
term of the antithesis, the world which He rules, 
or which He saves, viewed as the other, are much 
more sharply conti-asted than Aristotle’s ‘order . 
and ‘general* tend to be. 'NVhen, in the develop- 
ment of the philosophies which grew out of the 
Greek tradition, the Hellenic concejit of the Low 
(a V.) assumed its most characteristic its 

intellectual interests were, on, the whole, m favour 
of defining the unity, of tlie divine ^gand^the 
world as the most essential feature of monqthejsm. 
But, at each stage of this developnient, this intel- 
lectual or rational unity of the Logos and the 
world gradually came mto sharper and sharper 
conflict with- that ethical interest which naturally 
dwelt the contrast between the righteous 
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Ruler and the sinful world, and between divine 
grace and fallen nmn. 

Therefore, behind many of the conflicts between 
so-called pantheism in Christian tradition and the 
doctrines of ‘divine transcendence’ and ‘divine 
personality,’ there has lain the conflict between 
inteliectualisin and voluntarism, between an inter- 
pretation of the world in terms of order and an 
interpretation of the world in terms of the conflict 
between good and evil, righteousness and unright- 
eousness. 

Meanwhile, in terms of this antithesis of our first 
and second t^es of philosophical monotheism, we 
0^^ state only half of the problem. Had the mono- 
theism of Israel and the Hellenic doctrine of God 
as the principle of order been the only powers 
concerned in these conflicts, the history both of 
philosophy and of religion would have' been, for 
the Christian world, far simpler than it is. The 
motives which determine the third idea of God 
have tended both to enrich and to complicate the 
situation. 

It is true that a direct connexion between ancient 
Hinduism and early Christian doctrine cannot be 
traced. But what we have called, for very general 
reasons, the Indie type of idea of God became, in 
the course of time, a part of Christian civilization 
for very various reasons. As we have seen, the 
doctrine that God alone is real while the world is 
illusory depends upon motives which are not con- 
fined to India. In the form of what has technically 
been called ‘mysticism,’ this view of the divine 
nature in due time became a factor both in Clirist- 
ian experience and in philosophical interpretation. 
The Neo-Platonic school furnished some of the 
principal technical formulations of such a view 
of the divine nature. The religious experience of 
the Graeco-Roman world, in the times immediately 
before and immediately after the Christian era, 
also in various ways emphasized the motives upon 
which this third type of Christian monotheism 
depends. The Church thus found room within the 
limits of orthodoxy for the recognition, with cer- 
tain restrictions, of the tendency to view the 
world as mere appearance, ordinary life as a bad 
dream, and salvation as attainable only through a 
direct acquaintance with the divine being itself. 

The very complications which for philosophy have 
grown out of the efforts to synthesize Hellenic 
monotheism and the religion of the Prophets of 
Israel have^ repeatedly stimulated the Christian 
mystics to insist that what the intellect cannot 
attain, namely, an understanding of the nature of 
. God and His relation to the world, the mystic 
experience can furnish to those who have a right 
to receive its revelations. Philosophy — ^intellectual 
philosophy— fails (so such mystics assert) to solve 
the problems raised by the contrasts between good 
and evil, between God and the world, as tliese 
contrasts are recognized either by those who study 
the order of the universe or by those who thirst 
after righteousness. What way remains, then, for 
man, beset by his moral problems, on the one hand, 
and his intellectual difficulties, on the other, to 
come into real touch with the divine ? The mystics, 
i.e. those who have insisted upon , the third idea of 
€k)d, and who have tested this idea in their own 
experience, have always held that the results of the 
inteUeot are negative, and lea,d to no definite idea 
. of God which can be defended against the sceptics, 
while, as the mystics always insist, to follow the 
law of righteousness, whether with or without the 
., ,aid q£ divine grace, does not lead, at least in the 
. . presait life, to the highest type of the knowledge 
ofJik>d. We approach the highest type of know- 
^^ledge, ^so far as the present life permits, if we 
r rewgnizii^ in the form of some sort of ‘negative’ 
the<tto^j,ihe"l^ of intellectualism, and if. 


meanwhile, we reco^ize that the contemplative 
life is higher than tne practical life, and that an 
immediate vision of God leads to insight which 
no practical activity, however riglitoons, attains. 
To teach such docstrines as matters of personal 
experience is characteristic of the my.sties. 'lo 
make more articulate the idea of God thus defined 
has formed an important part of the office of 
theology. 

Without this third type of monotheism, and 
without this negative criticism of the work of the 
intellect and trus direct appeal to immediate ex- 
erience, Christian doctrine, in fact, would not 
ave reached some of its most characteristic forms 
and expressions, and the philosophy of Christendom 
would have failed to put on record some of its most 
fascinating speculations. 

It is obvious that, on the face of the matter, the 
immediate intuitions upon which mystical mono- 
theism lays stress are opposed to the sort of insight 
which the intellect obtains. Even here, however, 
the opposing tendencies ia question are not always 
in any very direct contrary opposition in the 
thought or expression of an individual thinker or 
philosopher. Thus, in an individual case, an ex- 
position of mysticism may devote a large part of 
its philosophical work to a return to the Hellenic 
type of theism. That this was possible the Neo- 
Platonic school had already shown (see art. Nko- 
Platonism). Wherever Christian monotheism is 
strongly under the Neo-Platonic influence, it tends 
to become a synthesis of our second and thii*d 
types of monotheism. In such cases the mono- 
theism is Hellenic in its fondness for order, for 
categories, and for an intellectual system of the 
universe, and at the same time devoted to im- 
I mediate intuitions, to a recognition that the finite . 
world is an appearance, and to a definition of God 
in terms of an ineffable experience, rather than in 
terms of a rational system of ideas. Such a syn- 
thesis may, in an individual system, ignore the 
conflicts here in question. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, the opposition is bound to become, for great 
numbers of tliinkers and, on occasion, for the 
authorities of the Church, a conscious opposition. 
And the opposition between the ethical and the 
mystic types of monotheism, is iii general still 
sharper, and is more fully conscious. Despite all 
these oppositions, however, it remains the case 
that one of the principal problems of Christian 
theology has been the discovery of some way to 
bring the third of the ideas of God, the third of 
the tendencies to define God as One, into some 
tolerable and true synthesis either with the first 
or Avith the second of the three types of mono- 
theism, or with both. 

In the technical discussions of the idea of Gnd 
which have made up the introductory portions of 
many systems of so-called ‘ nature theology,’ it has 
been very general for the philosophers of Christen- . 
dom to emphasize the Hellenic type of theism. 
The so-called philosophical ‘proofs of tiie divine 
existence ’ make explicit some aspect of the Hellenic 
interest in the order and reason of the world. The 
‘design argument,’ first stated in an elementary 
form by Socrates, and persistently present . in 
popular theology of the monotheistic ty^ ever 
since, is an interpretation of the world in terms of 
various special analogies between the particular 
sorts of adaptation which the physical world shows 
us and the plans of which a designing intelligence, 
in' the case of art, makes use. The so-called 
‘cosmological argument’ reasons more in general 
terms from the very existence of this ‘contingent’ 
world to the Logos whose rational nature expains 
the world. The highly technical ‘ontological 
argument* insists upon motives which arise in the ^ 
course of the effort to define the very nature of an V 
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orderly^ system. In its briefest statement the , 
ontological argument is epitomized by Augustine ! 
when he defines God as ‘ V eritas ’ and declares that 
Veritas must be real, since, if there were no 
Veritas, the proposition tha^ there is no Veritas 
would itself be true. The more highly developed 
forms of the ontological argument reason in similar 
fashion from our own ideas of the nature of the 
Logos, or of the rationally necessaiy order system 
of the universe— in other w^ords, from the realm of 
Platonic ideas, in so far as it is manifested through 
and to our intellect, to the reality of such a system 
beyond our intellect. 

It has been insisted, and not without very 
genuine basis, both in religion and in the contro- 
versies of the philosophers, that all such efforts, 
through the intellect, to grasp the divine nature 
lead to results remote from the vital experience 
upon which religious monotheism and, in par- 
ticular, Christian monotheism must rest, if such 
monotheism is permanently to retain the confidence 
of a man who is at once critical and religious. 
Into the merits of the issues thus indicated, this is 
no place to enter. In any case, however, both the 
warfare of the philosophical schools and the con- 
trast between intellectual theology and the re- 
ligious life have often led to philosophical efforts 
to escape from the very problems now emphasized 
to some more immediate intuition of the divine,^ or 
else to assert that there is no philosophical solution 
to the religious problem of theism. Thus int^- 
lectualism in theology, in the forms in which it 
has historically appeared, has repeiatedty tended 
to bring about its own elimination. The more 
highly rational it has become, and the more its 
apparent barrenness, or its inability to combine 
the various motives which enter into the three 
different monotheistic tendenmes has become 
manifest, the more the result of a careful analysis 
of the intellectual motives has led either to the 
revival of mysticism or to a sceptical indifference 
to philosbphical theism. To say this is merely to 
report historical facts. 


typo of monotheism became especially^ m^fest 
through the results of the Kantian criticism of 
reason and of its w^ork. It is extremely interest- 
ing, however, to see what, in Kant’s case, was the 
result of this criticism of the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God. By temperament Kant 
was indisposed to take interest in experiences of 
mystic type, For him, therefore, the^ failure of 
the intellect meant a return to the motives which, 
in no philosophical formulation, but in the form of 
. an intensely earnest practical faith, had long ago 
given rise to the religion of Israel. Therefore the 
God of Kant is, once more, simply the righteous 
Ruler. Or, as Fichte in a famous early essay 
defined the idea, ‘God is the moral order of the 
world.’ This Kantian-Fichtean order is, however, 
not the Hellenic order, eitlier of the realm of 
Platonic ideas or of the natural world. It is the 
order of ‘the Idngdom of ends,’ of a univ^se of 
free moral agents, whose existence stands in end- 
less contrast to an ideal realm of holiness ox moral 
perfection, after ivhich they must endlessly strive, 
fot of whose re^ presence they can never become 
aware through a mystical vision or by a sure 
logical demonstration. The righteous man,^ ac- 
cording to Kant, says: ‘I will that God exists. 
„Kaht defines God in terms of this will. Mono- 
atheism, according to this view, cannot be proved, 
but rationally must be acknowledged as true. ^ 

■ ' Vet, jTt bia OTitiquQ of J udgTnsnt, Kant recognized 
that the,reauirement to bring into syntheas the 
intellect and the and to. interpret om sesthetic 

experience, pm* acquaintance V^t^ kma. oi 
perfection wMch b^nty;:;pevcal^t^ 


synthesis of the ethical, the intuitional, and the 
rational — remains with us. And, despite all failures, 
this ideal is one from which philosophy cannot 
escape. 

The revived interest in intuition and in religioue 
experience which has characterized the transition 
from the 19th to the 20th cent, has once more 
made the mystical motives familiar to our present 
interest. The permanent significance of the ethical 
motives also renders them certain to become pro- 
minent in the attention of serious-minded men, 
even though the Kantian formulation of the ethical 
ideals seems for the moment, in our mobile con- 
temporary philosophical and religious thought, too 
abstract and rigid. And so we are not likely, in 
future, to accept any merely one-sided Hellenism. 

While no attention can here be given to the 
solutions of the problem of philosophical mono- 
theism which have been proposed during the last 
century, the problem of monotheism still remains 
central for recent pliilosophy. It may be said that 
dogmatic formulations are at the present time 
often treated with the same indifference which 
is also characteristically shown towards the faith 
of the fathers, viewed simply as a heritage. 
Nevertheless, the problems of philosophical mono- 
theism remain as necessarily impressive as they 
have been ever since the early stages of Christian 
theology. They are as certain to survive as is 
philosophy itself. What the whole history of the 
monotheistic problem in philosophy shows becomes 
to-day, in view of our explicit Imowledge of the 
philosophy of Ladia, and in view of our wide com- 
parative study of religion}^ more explicit than 
ever. Philosophy is a necessary efiort of the 
civilized consciousness, at least on its higher leveL 
Monotheism is a central problem of philosophy. 
This problem is not to be sufficiently dealt with 
by merely drawing artificial or technical distmo- 
tions between Platonic or Neo-Platonic theories ; 
nor can the problem be solved ly calling it the 
problem of the immanence of God as against His 
transcendence. The question ‘Is God personal?* 
becomes and will become more explicit in its 
modern formulation the more we become aware 
of what constitutes a person. Meanwhile, as was 
remarked above, the problem of monotheism has 
other aspects besides the problem of personality. 

The essentials of the great issue remain for ns, 
as for our fathers, capable of formulation in the 
terms which have here been emphasized. To 
repeat, the philosophical problem of monotheism 
is (1) In what sense is the world real? (2) In what 
sense is the world a rational order ? (3) In what 
sense is the world ethical? The effort to answer 
these questions cannot be made by exclusive em- 
phasis on one of them. For, as we have seen, the 
problem of monotheism requires a synthesis of ail 
the three ideas of God, and an answer that shall 
be just to all the three problems. Whether mono- 
theism is true or not can be discovered, in a philo- 
sophical sense, only through a dear recognition of 
the contrast of the three ideas of God, and the 
synthesis which shall bring them into some sorb 
ot harmony. The further discusdon of the nature 
of this harmony does not come within the scope of 
this article (see art. God [Biblical and Christian]). 


LmsRATURB.— I. Kant, KritOe 
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at first glance to be a mere sequel to the Mono- 
plxysite conflict, a knowledge of which is assumed 
in the present article. On a closer examination, 
however, we see that the later controversy has a 
character of its own, since it shows how tlie adop- 
tion of the orthodox Diphysite point of view was 
not regarded as leading necessarily and directly to 
Dithele te conclusions. In the art., MON orHY SITISM 
(p. 811 if.) it was indicated how tlie new orthodoxy 
came to terms with the problem of the two natures 
in the one person of Jesus Christ— the problem 
raised by the Symbol of Chalcedon. The person 
of the God-man was conceived as arising foom the 
person {;>7r(5<rra<3'4s) of the Logos, which assimilated 
the human attributes, and upon which, as the 
core of personality, human nature was, so to 
speak, engrafted by the jirocess of €vv 7 r 6 araa-is. ^ On 
this hypothesis it might seem entirely justifiable 
to ascribe everything that Christ said or did to the 
one volitional activity (ip^pyeia) of the God-man, 
and actually, indeed, to regard all as emanating 
from His undivided will {64\T}ixa). Such a view, 
moreover, could be supported by the evidence of 
earlier Fathers. Cyril, with reference to Lk 8®^, 
had said of Christ : plIolp re koX (rvyy^pTi 5’ dfAcpoLv [i.e. 
word and hand] iTrideiKPi/s r^v ip^pyeiav ; and it was 
possible, above all, to adduce the witness of a 
pisbssage in the fourth Epistle of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius — a passage containing the phrase fiia deapSpiK^ 
ipipyeia, which was destined to play so important 
a part in the coming days. The Monenergists 
were possessed with the idea that the redemptive 
activity of the God-man emanated wholly and 
solely from His divine nature, that nature provid- 
ing the stimulus >\'hich was mediated by His 
rational soul and brought to realization in His 
body. Nor had even tlie natural operations of 
Christ as a rational being’ their source in His 
human nature puiely by itself, as that nature 
subsisted, not by itself alone, but in the divine 
nature conceived as inherently personal. Hence 
that wliich in Christ corresponds to human nature 
was itself the work of God : it was one energy, 
whose source is God, and whose instrument was 
His humanity ,* it was one will, and that will was 
divine. To Sergius of Constantinople (of. § 2) it 
seemed perfectly obvious that the rationally en- 
dowed body of Christ effected its natural move- 
ments only in accordance with the measure 
assigned by His divine will, and that, just as our 
bodies are governed by our rational souls, so the 
whole eomjnex of Christ’s human nature was con- 
stantly directed by His deity. 

The objections urged by the opposite party | 
against this theory of the oneness of Christ’s | 
^p^pyeta were based upon the feeling that it sur- 
rendered the distinctively human elemen t in Christ’s 
activity, since it implied that His human nature 
was a mere passive instrument, and must therefore 
be conceived as inanimate or, at least, as non- 
rational. Such a view, however, was in reality a 
reversion to ApoUinarism iq.v,); and, even if the 
Monenergists did not go so far, yet their idea of 
the one composite energy really presupposed that 
of the one composite nature as held by the Sever- 
ians. In point of fact, the theses of the Monener- 
;^sts approximate very closely to those of the 
Severians — the more moderate party of the Mono- 
^ pliysites. As the Monenergists themselves came 
tp recognize this, they surrendered the phrase 
. 4p4py€iii and rallied around the ^p This 

position they regarded as unassailable, since two 
, wills (as distinguished fi-oni mere impulses or 
' .naj5maVtenden<^^ to action) seemed inevitably to 
v,l.r:i:^Yolye. two subjeete endowed with volition {d 6 o 
[ They rightly recognized that, if there 

God-man a will which diverged from 
■ i His divergent will could spring 


from nothing else than an ungodly tendency in 
the nature which He had assumed. Bueh a view, 
however, would have been in conflict with the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ’s human 
nature, in which all parties were at one, and would 
therefore have been accounted blasphemy. Gregory 
of Nyssa, writing long before,^ had sain : rd ixeipoi/ 
6 i\€LP odhh virepaPTloP rip Bep, BethBep 6 \op, The 
adverse party was wont to appeal to passages like 
Mt 26®®, where the human will and tlm divine will 
seem to stiind in opposition ; but the Monotheletes 
sought to show from the Fathers that, on a strict 
interpretation of this text, Christ had a human 
wdll Kar olK€L(a<rLP only. They did not mean to 
deny the presence of a human activity in the one 
will of Christ, but they held that this activity w^as 
entirely due to His divine will. In relation to 
His divine ip 4 pyet,a, they maintained, the human 
ivipyeia becomes a irdBos, and, when Gregory said 
of Christ that His soul wills, he meant that the 
volition of Christ’s soul was due to the will of the 
Deity who was personally united with His soul, 
and that, accordingly, it was divine volition in a 
human form. 

The Monenergists and Monotheletes sought to 
support their contention also on the ^ound that 
the phrase ipipyeiai had never yet oeen heard 
in the doctrinal controversy ; and, while this claim 
was not absolutely valid, yet Sergius could my 
with some show of reason that none of the Bel- 
TTPevcTot T 7 JS iKKXTjHas fiV(rray^ol, Le, none of the 
recognized Fathers of the Church, had made use 
of the phrase. As regards the formula of the Bdo 
BeX^/Mara, again, the Monothelete case was a still 
stronger one. In earlier writers the phrase 8 vds 
d€\ 7 }/jLdTU)p is used only as expressing a final con- 
sequence foisted upon those who held the doctrine 
of the two natures. The use of the phrase in a 
positive sense can be traced only in a single work, 
written— if genuine— before the Monothelete con- 
troversy, viz. the treatise irepl rrjt dyia^ rplaBos Kal 
irepl riji Belai okopofilas ascribed to Eulogius of 
Alexandria (f 607). But, while the Ditlxeletes 
were thus unable to call tradition to their aid, 
they operated all the more zealously with the 
inherent logic of their case. In point of fact, no 
logical objection could be urged from the stand* 
point of the. new ortlmdoxy, as, from that of 
Leontius of Byzantium, against the procedure of 
ascribing BBo ^vriKai ivipyeiai to the dBo (pi/ceis. 
Indeed, it was, more than all else, this logical 
inference, i.e, the consistent development of the 
position affinned in the formulte of Chalcedon, 
that helped the doctrine of the two wills to gain 
the day. It is true that the contradiction involved 
in the doctrine of the two natures was rendered 
still more palpable in that of the two wills. But 
those who had come to terms xrtth the former 
doctrine had no difficulty in accepting the latter, 
and it is the aim of the following historical sketch 
to show how this point was reached. 

2 . The beginnings of the controversy.— The 
secession of the Monophysites did serious damage 
to Byzantium and its Church. It smoothed the 
way for the advance of the Arabs and of Islam. 
Far-seeing and energetic politicians sought to 
arrest the mischief by working for the ecde^astical 
reconciliation of the eastern and southern tror 
vinces of the empire. The most outstanding 
figures in this movement were the emperor Hera- 
efius (610-641) and the patriarch Sergius (610-638). 
Sergius, a Syrian bom of Jacobite parents, was 
already giving his mind to the thought of union in 
the early years of his tenure of office. He caught 
at the watchwords fiLa ip^pyeta and fila B^Xtjo-ls ifyovp 

$d\ 7 j/Aa, which had apparently been introduced 
into the controversy by the Alexandrian Mono- 
physites, and he succeeded at the outset, on the 
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basis of the doctrine implied by these expressions, 
m winning the emperor’s approval of his designs. 
Soon afterw^ds (622) Heraclius issued an edict 
proscnbmg the doctrine of the 6 i 5 o ^pipyetai. But, 
although Sergius brought# all the weapons of 
patristic learning to bear upon the Armenian and 
Syrian Monophysites, the negotiations made little 
headway. It was not until 633 that indications of 
real progress began to show themselves. Cyrus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom Heraclius had 
translated to that city from Phasis in Lazica, 
succeeded in bringing about a union with the 
Theodosians, i.e, the Monophysites (see art. Mono- 
PHYSITISM, § 3 ). The doctrinal programme drawm 
up by Cyrus, while setting the doctrine of the two 
natures in the forefront, guarded it carefully by 
special clauses ; it distinctly recognized the CJyril- 
lian terminology of the one incarnate nature, and 
it adopted the Areopagite formula of the one 
theanthropie energy. The Monophysites had some 
grounds for thinldng that, as one of our sources 
puts it, it was not they who made alliance with 
ChaicedoDj but rather Chalcedon with them. 
About this time, too, the metropolitan church 
succeeded in effecting^ an understanding with the 
Armenian, though this did not last long. The 
greatest triumph, ho\yever, was the winning of 
Athanasius, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch ; for 
how the occupants of the three great Oriental sees 
w’ere all on the same side. But at this juncture 
the union that had been brought about with such 
difficulty was gi’avely imperilled by the action of 
a Palestinian monk. 

This was Sophronius, who had at an early date 
maintained relations with the Alexandrian patri- 
archs Eulogius and John the Merciful. He now 
made his way from Palestine to Egypt in order to 
lodge a protest with Cyrus against the articles of 
union, in which he thought he discerned ApoUinar- 
ism. As Cyrus hesitated to withdraw the articles 
: at the request of Sophronius, the latter proceeded 
to Constantinople and tried to induce Sergius to 
delete the expression fda 4 v^p 76 ta from the docu- 
ment. The patriarch was not prepared to take 
tliat step, but for the sake of peace he agreed to 
send his Alexandrian colleague a letter recommend- 
ing him to have done with the dispute as to one 
ev^pyeia or two, but forbidding him to sanction the 
thesis of the two wills, which he stigmatized as 
blasphemous {dvac’e^es). With this Sophronius 
was satisfied. Sergius, moreover, secured another 
triumph in gaining the support of Pope Honorius 
for his pacific policy (cf. § 3 ). Shortly afterwards 
(634) Sophronius was appointed to the see of 
Jerusalem. He broke away at once from the 
accepted understanding by referring in his in- 
augural encyclical to the two' natures, though he 
ce^inly avoided any overt acceptance of the 
doctrine of the two wills- His action was deeply 
resented by Sergius, and Honorius tried, though 
without success, to persuade him to drop the 
objectionable expression. Eventually the emperor 
issued a decree, framed by Sergius— the so-called 
Ecthesis of 638— forbidding all mention either of 
one energy or of two energies : of one, because the 
mention of it might lead to a denial of the two 
natures, and of two, because two eneiigies seemed 
logically to involve two mutually antagonistic 
wflls. 

3 . The case of Honorius.— Honorius of Rome, 
by reason of his attitude in the Monothelete con- 
' troversy, was, as will he explained below (§ 5 )> 
under tiie ban by an Ecumenical Council. This 
proceeding has had such important consequences 
in the war of the confessions that the historian 
cannot aSbrd tp ignore it. Here we must first of 
sill ask what -Hondrius bad. .re^ly said. The 
missive in which he exolaSned his theological 


position to his colleague in Constantinople is extant 
only in a Greek translation, but the agreement of 
this translation with the Latin autograph ii'as 
definitely confirmed at the Council. In th£ letter 
Honorius had set in the foreground his desire that 
the controversy as to one or two energies should 
be alloAved to rest or relegated to the grammar- 
ians. The introduction of the new phrases into 
the doctrinal terminology might bring those who 
used them under suspicion either of Entychianism 
or of Nestorianism. ^ He nevertheless adhered 
impartially to the view that, whatever decision 
might be made between the hypothesis of the one 
and that of the two energies, it was at all events 
necessary to accept the doctrine of a single will 
{Sdev iv bfJLo\oyoO/JL€P roO Kvpiov'lrjtrov Xpi<rTov ) ; 

for, as the Son of God had assumed a pure and 
supematuraliy begotten human nature, the idea 
of a second will, disparate or antagonistic {dtd^topop 
^ ivainlov SiX'rjiia)^ was simply out of the question. 
Passages like Mt 26®® or Jn 6 ®®, in which Christ 
seems to mark a contrast between His own will 
and the will_ of God, did not in any real sense 
indicate a different will, but simply referred to 
the economy of His assumed humanity (oOk 
ravra 8iaip6pov OeXij/naTOSf dXXd t^s olKOPop,lai rrjs 
cLv6piiiTr6T'r}Tos TTjt TTpocrXTj^^eitnjs). Christ, as our 
example, adopted this manner of speaking for our 
sake, Le, in order that we should follow His 
footsteps, not seeking our own will but the will of 
God- 

The letter of Honorius reveals throughout an 
intelligent and accurate grasp^ of the situation. To 
reproach its vmter with having adopted the doc- 
trine of the one will is simply an anachronism, for 
that doetrihe had not yet become ecclesiastically 
suspect. Even Sophronius himself, in fact, as has 
already been said, had not put the doctrine of the 
two wills upon his programme, and the question 
as to the Monotheletism of Honorius is of a piece 
with that regarding the Monophysitism of Cyril of 
Alexandria. We might venture to say, indeed, 
that, if Honorius had, a generation later, occupied 
the Roman chair in place of Agatho, he would 
have given the same judgment as the latter did, 
and thus, to speak paradoxically, would have pro- 
nounced his own condemnation. Agatho and the 
Council of 681 stood face to face with a situation of 
a totally different kind. As Monotheletism had 
then become a thing of evil repute, they w’ere 
simply bound to condemn it, and, in doing so, they 
could not avoid reprobating the missive of Honorius 
as well. Above all, however, we must not forget 
that Agatho not only refrained from protestmg 
against the anathematization of liis predecessor, 
but by the voice of his legate actually gave it Ms 
sanction. In the following year Pope Leo n. ex- 
pressly ratified the condemnation in a communica- 
tion to the empecror, in which he spoke of Honorius 
as one ‘ qui hanc apostolicam sedem non apostolicae 
traditionis doctrina illustravit, sed profana prodi- 
tione immaculatam fidem subvertere conatus est.* 
This judgment is, no doubt, unduly severe, and, 
measured by the standard of historical truth, 
positively false. Still, it certainly shows the re- 
markable freedom -from prejudice with which the 
authority of a pope in matters of doctrine could 
then be viewed even in Rome itself.. ^ It is quite 
incompetent, on the other hand, to bring the case ‘ 
of Honorius into the question of papal iniallibility. 
If we keep in mind the proviaons of the Vatican 
dogma regarding the import and scope of the pope’s 
infallibility, we shsdl see at once that they do not 
apply at ail to the missive of Honorius. If the 
latter is declared to be without error, the same 
attribute might with equal justification be applied 
to another utterance of a pope. 

. 4. Byaau^uiu aud Home in conflict.— After the 
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death of the emperor Heraclius, and the brief with it the emperor Constantine IV. Pogonatus 
reigns of his two_sons, his grandson, ConstMS II. resorted ^ 


(641-668, son of Constantine m.), was raised to the 
throne in consequence of a court revolt. Constans, 


Synod. In November 680, accordingly, the Eastern 
prelates, together with the legates of Pope Agatho, 


tlirone in consequence oi a eeui u xevuxi.. i, a,,aa‘ < TTMilInn » 

too, adhered to the Eothesis, which, however, had assembled in the Haii 

meanwhile encountered a keen resistance, egieei- CouncU) of the mpenal palace Constantinople 
ally among the clergy of the West. In Eome This Council, which sat, with ponsidera,ble i^e^ 
Pope John iv. offioiall|wndemned Monotheletism ; rnptions, mtil September 681, w recognized offi^ 
the N. African bishops raised a vigoious agitation ^ly by both Churches 
against it ; and soon the whole western province Council. The members, with 
wV tinging pafeionate_debate., Constanti- * 05 ® Father m to 


oeeded Sergius, was deposed Donstans on poum- line- wo wnis, »uu jjiuuuxw 

cal grounds, being superseded by Patd, a man of its opponents, Itjuig d^ ahke, 

like doctrinal views ^4h himselS. Pyrrhus, went we saw above (§ 3 ). J®?® ^pnonus. The Eoman 


to Africa, and there intervened vigorously in the point of view w set fptth m *^®, ®°“Pt®^®“®®'^® 
conflict. With Maximus, an abbot of Constanti- statement laid by Agatho before the emperor— a 

nople, who had likewise removed to Africa, he document that came to he regarded as a wnnWr- 

conducted a discussion the records of wliich are part to the Tomus of Leo i. (cl " 

among the most notable documents of the whole sitism, § x). 

controversy. Here Maximus proved the victor. terms in which the Chalcedonian formula denne 

This Maximus was the most eminent and effective champion the relation of the two natures are applied to 


among the most notable documents of the whole sitism, § i). ^ ® 

controversy. Here Maximus proved the victor. terms in which the Chalcedonian formula denne 

This Maximus was the most eminent and effective champion the relation of the two natures are applied to 
of Ditheletiatn, and his constancy to his creed won him the the two inherent wills (5j5o 0i/<rt/ca£ eeXija-eLS ^rot 
title of ‘ Confessor.' He was bom o. 580 at Constantinople. Thus the two wills corresponding re- 

His career was that of a high State functionary, Md he acted . , , , -natriTfta are not ounosed to 

as imperial secretary in the reign of Heradius. From 630 he speotively to the tWO naw^ aJ pp 

Hved in the monastery at Ohrysopolis (now Scutari), where he each other (o^ iirevaurLa ) ; on the contrary, wie 
soon“attainedto the dignity of an abbot. He worked enei^et^ human will is obedient to the divine and pmni- 

cally on behalf of Ditheletum both In Africa and at Rome, Md Ttrill +.« ■which it is subiect l4v6iisvov t6 

itwasat his instigation that the Lateran Council of 649 (see ^ i- ah 

below) was summoned. As the part which he thus played ran &p6pujmvov avTOV [i.e. rov Aoyov] ml fit} 

counter to the policy of the emperor, he was at length put ^vtittIittov ^ dvriTaXaiov, fidWov fih o^v ml vvoracr- 
upon his trial. In 658 he was arrested aud taken to Constanti- rw delu) airrod ml iravcrdevei deX'fifJLQiri), for it 


it was at his mstigacion mat tne ijaiieraii uouncu oi oaw leec *. a iv" u-n) nh 

below) was summoned. As the part which he thus played ran &p6pujmvov avTOV [i.e. rov Aoyov] ml fit} 

counter to the policy of the emperor, he was at length put dpriTrlirrov ^ dPTiwaXaioP, fidXXop fih o^p ml vvoracr- 
upon his trial. In 658 he was arrested aud taken to Constanti- rw delu) airrod ml iraPcrBepeX ^eXi^jwart), for it 

noule. and two years later he was banished. In 662 the un- “ ^ t xu_ —.in rvn-icf 

fortunate man was once more subjected to a le^al process, as a was necessary that, while the wdl of the 
result of which his tongue was cut out and his right hand struck mdeed act, it should be SUDOrainate to tne ai\une 
off, and he died within the year in Lazica on the east coast of the Just as the flesh of the God-LogOS (rod Beod 


result of which his tongue was cut out and his right hand struck 
off, and he died within the year in Lazica on the east coast of the 

Buxine. The best knoivn of his extant works is his Scholia to \ ^ aJj jg flesh. SO llhe natural 

the pseudo-Dionysian writings, and it was, in fact, the com- ® n«1Tpd tbA 

mente of Maximus that secured the Church’s recogmtion of will of this flesh is called, and nghtty C^ed, tne 
these texts. wiH of the God-Logos. And, as His holy and 

The vehement opposition of the Ditheletes, how- stainless animate flesh was not taken away m 
ever, did not wholly fail to influence the ecclesi- being made divine (^eoj^ettra odK dpyp^Brjh re- 
astical policy of the emperor. Already in 648 mained within its own limitations and relatwns (ip 
Constans, acting on the advice of the patriarch ry Idltp a&rijs 6p(p ml \6y(p dU/x£ipep), so the him^^ 
Paul, hafl issued a decree, the so-callea Typus, will likewise was not abolished in the act of deifi- 
declaring that the ^spute regarding the doctrine cation, but was still preserved. ^ « u- 

of the wills must come to an end at once. The Agatho did not live to see the triumph of ms 


declaring that the ^spute regarding the doctrine cation, but was still preserved. ^ « u- 

of the wills must come to an end at once. The Agatho did not live to see the triunmh of ms 
Typus, unlike the Ecthesis, avoids all argumenta- cause, and it was left to his successorj Leo II.., to 
tion on matters of detail; disobedience to its secure the acceptance 6 f the Oouhcjl '6 decrees; 
provisions was to be visited with severe ecclesiasti- in the West. The most zealoi^ antagonist of 
cal and civil penalties. Bnt the Ditheletes would Ditheletism in the East, Macarius, patriarch of 
not be silenced. They had now their centre in Antioch, was prevented from doing further mis- 
Bome, aud a Council conducted in 649 ^ Pope chief by confinement in a monastery. The second 
Maito in the Constantinian basilica of the Lateran Tmllan Council, the so-called Concilium Quini- 
Palaee, and attended also by the Greek monks who sextum (692), homologated the condemnation of 
had fl^ to Rome, aflirmed, in explicit conformity Monotheletism. This does not mean, of course, 
with the declaration of Chalcedon, its adherence that the conflict was wholly at an end, and, in 
to the doctrine of two -svills and tw’o energies fact, it was intermittently fanned to fresh out- 
corresponding to the two natures of Christ. The bursts by the wranglings or the Byzantine court., 
action of Martin raised an agitation in both East Eventually the emperor Philippicus Bardanes (711- 
and West, and the emperor, bitterly resenting this, 713) undertook to deal with it, while his successor, ' 
as well as the pope’s friendly relations with the Anastasius ii. (713-715), restored the authority of 
exarch Olympius, then lying under suspicion of the Council of 680-681. But Monotheletism was 
high treason, had him sent to Constantinople still faithfully adhered to by the Maronites of 
. (653), and, after a criminal trial, banished to the Mt. Lebanon. 


Chersonese, where in 655 death released him from 
liis sufferiM. 

5 . The OTh Ecumenical Council and the end of 
the controversy.—For a time it appeared as if 
the new policy of peace w'ould be attended with 
. success. Pope Vitaliaii entered into friendly alli- 
ance with the emperor ; ecclesiastical communion 
between East and West was tacitly restored ; and. 


LmsBATUKE.— -i. SoirjiCJSS.^(l) Letters and other written 
communications of those who took part in the controversy, as 
found in the documents of the Lateran Synod and the 6th 
Ecumenical Council ; (2) contemporary works, esp. the writings 
of Mazimas Confessor (OmsStda theologica ct palem^ ad: 


. when Constans visited Rome in 663, he was received 


later chronicles and historical works, as, e.p., the 'lirropCa trihro- 
IJL 09 of the patriarch Nicephorus, and the Xfidvoyp<f4>ia of Theo- 


. :>lthda 6 ^perialhOT^^ At tJie mMder of the 

, ; : emperor, how^ever, the antagonism broke out more Dorner, Hefele, Harnack, and Krumbacher are well worth 


fiercely than ever; and the dissension led to a fresh 
relations. Such a state of 


attention also as regards Monotheletism. The dilutes in 
Armenia touched upon in § a of the present article are oisoussed 
with special care in G. Owsepian, Die Entstehwngsgesokickte 

mm ^ .. » T. T .*<oAhr 


.X Mt by; the poEtkkns. as formerly in SfjfSufeSS 

. . JustlUiaj&JS timer, : tiO< be . intolerable ; and to deal The best recent discussion of the case of Honorius— thou^from 
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the standpoint of papal infallibility— is given in J. Chapman, 
The CoTidemnation of Pope Honorius, London, 1907 {-Dublin 
Review, cxxxix. [1900] 129 if. , cxl. [1007] 42 if.)- For the relation 
of the present art. to the witor's arte, in PRE^, cf. the closing 
note in the literature of art. Monophysitism. 

• G. KlltJGEB. 

MONSTERS (Biological). — * Monstra vocantur 
quia monstrant.* This ancient platitude may seem 
ndiculous to-da^ but it has not yet lost its mean- 
ing entirely. Doubtless in a modern civilized 
society the birth of a two-headed lamb, of a ‘ bull- 
dog calf/ or of a cyclopian child no longer excites 
attention as a portent of disaster or proof positive 
of witchcraft. Yet to a certain section of the 
community the objects present opportunities of 
enlarging the common store of biological know- 
ledge. The specimens themselves demonstrate 
eloquently the possibilities of aberration in the 
processes of normal development and giwth. 
They testify to the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent forces or influences, balanced delicately 
under normal circumstances. They point to a 
disturbance of the balance. They reveal the 
nature of individual influences, as manifested 
when one has been exerted in excess, to the exclu- 
sion or suppression of the countervailing factors. 

In biology monsters are regarded as extreme 
instances of developmental varieties. Variations 
of lesser degrees constitute the class of ^ abnor- 
malities,’ although, as explained in art. Abkor- 
MALITIES (Biological), no hard and fast line 
separates the two groups. Many monstrous forma- 
tions are determined by disturbances affecting the 
embryo or the foetus, though the post-natal period 
of ^owth is by no means free from disorders 
productive of a comparable result. And instances 
of the latter kind, such as retarded adolescence, or 
precocious senility, may be included fairly with 
others showing tlie extreme tenuity of the neutral 
zone between health and disease. 

The study of monsters falls naturally into two 
divisions : {a) the investigation of their actual 
structure, and (h) research into the mode of their 
production. 

{a) On the anatomical side a classification has 
been attempted, and it is based upon consideration 
of the part or parts actually affected. In view of 
the vast number of categories thus recognized, only 
the most cursory survey is possible here; and, 
instead of rehearsing the long list of classes and 
their subdivisions, it must suffice to note that, 
while the whole body has suffered in some cases, 
in others certain parts only will be found to be 
distorted. 

The developmental history of monsters shows us 
that, as a general rule, the depai1>ure from what is 
. normal will be greater and more complete in pro- 
portion as the disturbance was early in its occur- 
rence. For in the first phases of development, 
when the total mass of the embryo is^ almost 
infinitesimally small, even a slight error will affect 
the rudiments of every organ and structure that is 
to be perfected subsequently. At this point again 
two distinct groups of monsters must be contrasted. 
In some cases the uterus may void its contents 
prematurely as a shapeless mass ; to this, in human 
pathology, the antiquated term ‘mole’ is still 
applied. Or, again, the disturbance may lead to 
- partial ‘ gemination,’ i.e. to some distorted kind of 
: twin-formation. Thus twins of ecg^ual size may 
continue to grow though connected with each other, 
and at the birth may produce such a phenomenon 
as the ‘ Siamese twins.’ In other instances of this 
class the twins are quite unequal in point, of size 
, and, it may be, of development. As a result, an 
almost hormai; child may be born with an imperfect 
< twin attach^ to it. ; vThe two are then distinguished 
. as the ‘ autosite ’ ^d.* parasite ’ reroectiwsly. The 
parasite is most commonly attached to the autorfte 


in or about the middle line of the body. It may 
present almost any appearance, from that of a 
mere wart-like excrescence to that of a headless 
trunk with arms and legs. In rare instances the 
parasite has been found to be entirely enclosed 
within the body of its host, so that it is not visible 
externally at all. 

Lastly, in yet another class of monsters, the 
process of gemination may have been complete but 
unequal, and one twin is bom in a normal state, 
while the other is represented by a spherical 
mass, consisting of various tissues and rudiments 
of organs in the most complete confusion. Even 
the latter may be maintained alive throughout 
the intra-uterine period of existence, 

Apart from these instances of ‘twinning,’ we 
may notice that certain particular structures such , 
as the heart or the brain may be defective to the 
point of obliteration, whUe a large class beai-s 
witness to interference with such normal processes 
as the formation of the face or the closure of the 
walls of the body to protect the viscera. 

($) The study of the normal processes of develop- 
ment throws a flood of light on the problem of 
explaining the particular aberration responsible 
for the occurrence of a monster. Physiological 
investigations have dealt with the nature of the 
disturbing causes, and to these we shall now 
turn. 

The artificial production of monsters first claims 
attention. In fish-hatcheries the occurrence is 
accidental and unwelcome, yet the frequency with 
which grotesquely - formed individuals appear 
among the fry is so well known as to be almost a 
matter of common knowledge. The eggs of the 
domestic fowl have been used for experimental 
purposes for at least fifty years past. In this 
department of biology the name of the French 
observer, C. Dareste, deserves special mention. 
The more usual modes of procedure are to subject 
the eggs during artificial incubation to selected 
abnormal influences. These may be of the nature 
of magnetic force, variations of temperature, or, 
again, the disturbances caused by partially varnish- 
ing the eggs, or by subjecting them to incessant 
rotation. In these ways various physical agencies 
have been shown to be influential in producing 
monstrous forms. Eggs of other animals (often 
those of Invertebrates) have been employed to 
test the effects of chemical agents or of altering 
the chemical constitution of the media in wliich 
the developing eggs normally rest. Such ova have 
also been the subjects of experiments in which the 
fertilizing element has been varied. 

Physiological research of tliis kind has estab- 
lishea cleany the susceptibility of the egg-cell to a 
variety of influences, whether these be physical, 
mechajiical, or chemlcaL At this point another 
possibility seems to demand notice. The influence 
of so-called maternal impre^ons has long been 
discussed by those who are not prejudiced oh this 
subject. Only the highest forms of life are suit- 
able for observation or research in this respect, 
and it cannot be said that the potency of such 
impressions has been established. 

Turning more particularly to human beings, it 
may be mentioned that medical research has shown \ 
that certain monstrous developments, viz. Aero- , 
megaly and Achondroplasia, are due to the excess 
or denciency of certain fluids which normally pass 
with the blood to bathe the tissu^ of the body. 
In this department of research oialy the first steps 
have been taken as yet. 

In such ways the anatomical study of monsters 
shows the investigator what parts have suffered, 
while :^e physiologist is able to point to the dis- 
tehiag. element. Thus we are left with the im- 
pr^Son that, where tlie balance of reacting forces 
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is So delicate, no absolute standard of what is a 
normal form is possible. A normal individual 
is connected with others which we call abnor- 
mal by an infinite number of intermediate forms. 
And the abnormal examples in turn lead on to 
monsters. 

That which is bom is the outcome of a^ host of 
interacting forces. Its capacity to maintain exist- 
ence and to reproduce its kind depends first upon 
its conformation, and then JJTon the environment 
in which it finds itself. Two remarks may he 
made in conclusion. Though the attiibute of vast 
size is commonly associated with our ideas of 
monsters, yet from the biological point of view 
this is not necessary, and huge monsters are but 
representative of one out of many possibilities. 

And lastly, while in this article the occm-rence 
of monstrous forms among animals has been re- 
viewed, it is to be remembered that most of the 
considerations here set forth are applicable equally 
to the vegetable kingdom. 

Literature.— Special mention maybe made of C. Dareste, 
Redierches sur la, production ariificielle des monstmositis^ 
Paris, 1877; other contributions to the literature are so 
numerous as to preclude even a partial enumeration here. 
Eeference is made specially to the esdbiauative biblioprraphy 
provided by E. Schwalbe, Morphologic de.r Missbilduugent 
Jena. 1906. W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 

MONSTERS (Ethnic). — I. Various kinds of 
monsters. — ^The existence of monstrous beings, 
human, animal, or diabolic, is believed in at all 
levels of culture. They are referred to or described 
in stories, traditions, or myths, or they are depicted 
or represented in some artistic form. Among 
savages monstrous animals are often supposed to 
exist, like the Bun-yip of Australian tribes — a 
mythic water-monster who carries oft' women — or 
-the monsters or dragons said to swallow youths at 
initiation in N ew Guinea. ^ Frequently more or less 
distant tribes are believed to have some monstrous 
. or abnormal feature — one eye, more than two eyes, 
eyes under the arms, vast ears, two or more heads 
—to be headless or featureless or of ^eat size, or to 
possess tails. Ghosts, especially ^losts of those 
who have died a violent death, are often visualized 
as monsters of a more or less horrible kind, usually 
with a fondness for human blood. Among barbaric 
peoples similar beliefs are found, especially in 
Oriental mythology and folk-lore. Here whole 
classes or tribes of monstrous beings exist, like the 
ralc§(xsciff of Hindu myth — ^hideous fiends with 
shape-shifting powers— or the evil jinn or the 
ghouls of Arabic belief, or the satyrs, centaurs, 
' and. Cyclopes of Greek mythology. Here also 
human tribes of monstrous form are a subject of 
popular belief . The people of Jabah (Java?) were 
supposed by the Arabs to have their heads in their 
breasts.® Herodotus describes some of the tribes 
supposed to live beyond the re^on of tlie Scythians 
— men with goats* feet, men with one eye (i)lie Ari- 
maspi)— and other tribes believed in by the Libyans 
—monsters with dogs’ heads or headless with eyes 
in their breasts.® Pliny also writes copiously 
about such tribes.^ Irish mythology speaks of 
tribes of men with dog, or cat, or goat heads.® 
Tribes or individuals covered with an abnormal 
gro-wfch of hair ai-e often mentioned by ancient or 
medimval travellers from the Carthaginian Hanno 
onwards.® In Egypt monstrous creatures were 
often figured on tombs, and the god Bes is depicted 
as a dwarfish but monstrous and repulsive, figure. 


' . 1 R. Neuliauss, Deut$ch-MeU‘Guinea, Berlin, 1911, Ri. 296. 
402 f., 489, 493 f. 

• s s, Lane-Poolfi, jirodian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 

■ .. 188^p. 46. 

25,27/191. Iff. 

C/ ® J.'A. j^cOuHoch, The Beligionof the Ancient Celts, Edin- i 
’ ' burjsfb, 1911, p. 2X7., ’ 

^ Houssay, Lee Velus, Paris, 1912, p. | 


The monstrous creatures oi* Diibyloiihiu and Assy- 
rian art are well-known— winged bulls or lions 
with human heaebs, and oliier abpprinal forms. 
These were set in front of entrances as a means of 
frightening away evi^ spirits, and a similar use of 
hideous figures is known elsewhere (see Door, vol. 
iv. p. 848 f.), at both lower and higher levels.^ 
Among the folk everywhere monstrous beings 
have a real existence to the imagination, and are 
doubtless survivals of similar beings believed in by 
their forefathers. But the influence of Ghristi- 
anity was often to give a sinister aspect to the 
supernatural beings of the older paganism. The 
water-horse and water-hull of Celtic lore are 
typical examples of monsters which have still 
a real existence to the folk in remote districts. 
Demoniac beings are also often envisaged as mon- 
stex’s, and everywhere more or less repmsive giants 
and dragons have been submets of popular belief 
(see Demons and Spirits, Giants). 


The mythologies of most races tend to give a demoniac, 
gigantic, or monstrous form to the supernattiral enemies of 
culture-heroes 3 or the gods— Tiamat and her brood in Baby- 
lonia, the opposing hosts of beings whom Ra daily conquered m 
Egyptian belief, the demons, giants, or monsters who strive 
with gods in Hindu, Greek, Teutonic, or Celtic myth. They 
typify chaotic powers as opposed to and conquered by the 
powers of order, and hence they constantly tend to be regarded 
as evil, while their opponents embody righteousness and good- 
ness. 

As early as the days of primitive man monstrous 
forms have been depicted in various ways. Thus 
in caves at Marsoulas and Altamira grote^ue 
faces may represent demons, while other curious 
hybrid figures, half -human, half-animal, have been 
variously interpreted, but may represent monsters 
of the imagination of the Stone Age.® Savage art 
tends to give all its human or supernatural subjects 
a grotesque, if not monstrous, form, often, no 
doubt, from lack of skill, but there is sometimes a 
deliberate exaggeration, in a horrible or grotesque 
direction, of features or of one or more members of 
the body. This monstrosity of feature is also seen 
in masks worn on ceremonial occasions by savages, 
and often meant to represent the faces of particular 
spirits. Indian art delighted to represent its 
divinities as many-headed or many-armed — a 
method which has spread into adjacent countries.® 
Tibetan representations of demons or gods are often 
repulsive in their monstrosity, iteference has 
already been made to the monstrous Babylonian 
figures. In mediaeval and later Christian art 
demons and the devil were depicted in the most 
sinister and horrible form possible — ^lialf-human, 
half-animal, or with exaggerated features, tusks, 
horns, tails, or with faces on chest, stomach, or 
knees.® 

2 . Origin of the belief in monsters. — Probably 
no single origin is to be looked for. There may 
have been diffbrent origins for the belief as a 
whole, or particular monstrous forms may have 
had an origin different from that of some other 
forms. 


(a) Imagination is doubtless responsible for 
much of the monstrosity that is attributed to 
naen, mythical animals, or demons in mythology 
or primitive art. As man’s imagination peopled 
the world around him with spirits, so these ap- 
peared to his imagination as .'gorgons, hydra-s, 

^ Cf, a monstrous figure for scaring evil spirits from the 
.Nicobar Islands {BanMook to the Bthnographieal ColUctims, 
Brit. Museum, London, 1910, p. 77 ; cf. JSRJS iH. 48^). . 

2 Of. ERE Vi. 638 f. - , 

3 W. J.SolIaa, Artcient Hunters and their Modem R^resmta- 

.London, 1911, p. 247. 

- 4 R. Andree, Bthnographische Parallelm wid Vergleiche, 
newser., Leipz%, 1889, p. 107 ff.; W. H. Ball, ‘On Masks, 
LabreW etc., S RjBEW [1884], p. 67 ; Handbook to the Ethmgra- 
pkieal CoUections, Brit. Museum, passim. See also art. Mash, 

5 Cf. Hand, Head, for other instances. 

^ This is particularly noticeable in illuminated MSS or in 
pictures of the Temptation of St. Anthony type. CL Le 
Double and Houssay, passim. 
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and chiin^ras dire.’ There was a constant tendency 
to visualize the creatures of belief as human and 
yet as more' tilian human, as animal and yet as 
more than animal. As man drew little distinction 
between himself and animafe, as he thought that 
transfonnation from one to another was possible, 
p he easily ran human_ and animal together. This 
in part accounts for animal- headed gods or animal- 
gods ■with human heads. Or, where gigantic 
superhuman strength, wisdom, or productiveness 
was concerned, man represented these to himself 
by forming images of the beings who possessed 
them with numerous or enormous heads or arms or 
phallus. Tliere is little doubt also that the lack 
of skill in depicting the human form tended to 
fill with suggestions of monstrosity the minds of 
those who gazed on such images. 

{b) This last fact may have in turn influenced 
the dreams of men, and, as dream figures were 
realities, such forms were believed to have a real 
existence. But, apart fi-om that, and especially 
when we consider the way in which dreams are 
deliberately cultivated by the medicine-man (see 
Austerities), they have, no doubt, had strong 
influence in the creation of monsters, of which the I 
mind in waking hours could no more rid itself than 
could Frankenstein escape his monstrous creation. 
The. combination of existing but diverse forms 
would easily occur in sleep, and such monstrous 
forms would play a part in the drama enacted 
during the hours of sleep. Such forms, seen in 
sleep by men to whom dreams had an intense 
reality, became a real part of the contents of 
the actual world in which they lived.* Primitive 
and savage men are like children, and they no 
doubt had their night terrors, caused by fantastic 
or horrible figures seen in dreams and still appear- 
ing to haunt them when sleep was rudely broken 
by the effect of fear. Again, hallucinations seen 
in waking hours by those whose mental balance 
was deranged might also aid in the creation of 
monsters, as they form part of the world inhabited 
by persons with certain kinds of mental affliction. 

‘ Long rows of horrible characters may pass in endless pro- 
cession before the strained and wearied eyes; pictures of a 
vividness scarcely ever realised in normal life are presented, in I 
which the most horrible acts are being committed by personages j 
of frightful mien.’ » I 

Sucli ha] lucinatoiy appearances, described to the 
sane, would by them be accepted as real, and it is 
probable that the medicine-man, living an abnormal 
life and given to seeing visions, is never quite sane. 
But, again, the savage in his waking life is prob- 
ably the subject of hallucinatory impressions to 
a far greater extent than the civilized man. His 
psychic state when awake hears a close resemblance 
to nis psychic state when asleep. What he thinks 
he sees is actual to Mm, and every illusion, how- 
ever incredible or monstrous, is a fact,^ Even in 
cultured Egypt there were figured on the tombs 
the monstrous forms which the deceased thought 
he had seen in his lifetime.® 

(c) Monsters, again, may owe their origin to a 
basis of fact. Any large predatory animal whose 
coming and going was obscure would tend to lie 
^ Cf. Hais^d, Head ; of. the images of Hermes and similar 
images among the Bushmen-, Admiralty Islanders, tribes of the 
I^iger Coast, Yorubans, Fijians, etc. See A. Lang, Mytk^ 
Ritvaly and London, 1^9, ii, 276 ; JAI xxvm. [18993 

110 ; A. B. Ellis, TAe Yoruba-speaking People$i London, 1894, 
p, 78 ; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians ^ i., do. 1868, p, 177. 

2 Of. L. Laistner, Das RaUel der Sphinx^ Berlin, 1889, for the 
creation of myths and mythical beings from dreams. 

s B. Hollander, The Find Signs of InsanUy, London, 1912, p. 
237. . 

4 s. J’reud and his school have argued that the mythopmic 
facoli^ is one akin to dream fancy. Myth is a kind of waking 
dreain. See his ‘ Der Dichter iind das Phantasieren,’ in his 
Stsmmium^k^e^er Sehriften zur ReurosenUhref L^pzig, 1911 f. 
Of. K. Abraham, Traxm 'i/md Mythus, Tienna, X9(^. ^ 

London, 1897, p. 1^9. gfi&is,e^£ wete^ought. 

to be real creatures of the d^ert. 
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envisaged in still more awful guise. Some, indeed, 
have argued that belated survivals of now extinct 
animals may have suggested the dragons anci other 
monsters of folk-tale and tradition, and, if this 
were true, it is certain that the impression made 
by them would easily become legendary.^ Most 
savages have traditions of monstrous animals, 
which are really exaggerated forms of actual 
animals seen by their ancestors, but unknown to 
their descendants in their new habitat— the 
monstrous lizards of Maori tradition are the 
crocodiles of the land whence the Maoris migrated.* 

Perhaps actual abnormal or monstrous hiiths 
may have assisted in the formation of mythical 
monsters, or would tend to be regarded in popular 
belief as mattei*s of common occurrence. Thus in 
Chma the standard histories are full of such pro- 
digies.® It^is certain also, apart altogether from 
the possibility of abnormal mrths as a result of 
bestiality, that men have often speculated ujion this 
or imagined the effects of such unnatural unions 
between different species of animals or between 
beasts and human beings. This is seen in universal 
folk-lore and in ancient myth, as well as in the 
half-gossiping histories and chronicles of bygone 
days and in the pseudo -scientific yrorks on natural 
history from the time of Pliny onwards."* Medimval 
theology also believed that the union of demons 
and human beings resulted in the birth of monsters. 

The brutality or merely the hostility of other 
tribes, nearer or more distant, would inevitably 
cause them to be regarded in a still more sinister 
or monstrous aspect. Horrible deformities were 
attributed to them, or this or that feature was 
exaggerated, or habits of a peculiar vileness were 
ascribed to them— e.^., forms of loathsome canni- 
balism. Even remoteness or ignorance of such 
tribes would invest them with distorted forms. 
Here, probably, is to be seen the origin of the 
belief in those monstrous tribes already alluded to. 
Invading peoples, behaving with brutality, are sure 
to be regarded as monsters. In the same way the 
monstrous cannibalistic ogres of folk-tale are exag- 
gerated forms of actual cannibals (see Cannibal- 
ism). Again, where certain deformities are assumed 
by warriors to strike terror into their opponents, 
where faces are painted or tatued, masks or animal 
head-dresses worn, these are apt to become a real 
part of the men themselves.® They are regarded 
as monsters rather than as men. 

[d) Lastly, the misinterpretation of fact may 
easily give birth to monsters. This is especially 
seen -where the bones of fossil animals of large size 
have been regarded as those of monsters or giants, 
or their tusks as the claws of monstrous hii*ds — the 
grifiBba or the rukh. Hence the rise of many myths 
about these beings— of how they were slain by 
gods or spirits beneficent to men,® 

There is no doubt that the belief in the existence 
of monstrous forms has had a profound influence 
on the mind of man, probably for the reason that, 
as has been proved experimentally, any abnormsd 
I shape has a strong power of suggestion.'^ 
i Liteeatueb.— U. Aldrovandi, Monsiroruwi EisloHa^ Bonn, 
1642; E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in EctdesiasiicalArcki- 
I teelwre, London, 1896; C. Gould, Mythical Monsterst do. 

I 1 J. A. MacOuIloch, CF, p. 395. — — 

2 K, M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends^ London,!^, np. 
79, 184; E. Shortland, Traditions (md Supehtitiom Pf the Few 
Zealandovs^ do. 1856, p. 73. 

8 J. J. M. de Oroot, Religion in China, Now York, 1912, p. 
271* 

4 Le Double and Houssay, pp, 228J0f., 239 ; MacCuHoeh, CF, 
pp. 253 flE., 277 ; de Qroot, p. 277. 

6 Cf. B. Thomson, Samge Island, Xjondon, 1902, p. 127 f. ; 0. 
I. Elton, Origins cf English Mistory'^, da 1890, p. 241 ; Mao- 
CuUoch, Rel <(f Ancient Cdts^ p. 217 ; Y. Him, Origins of Art, 
Lonch^ 1900, :p. 272. , 

« E. B. Tylor, Sarly SisL of ManJdnd^Jjmdon, 1870, p. 306 fif. 

7 ot 38oris Sidis, The Psyebology of Suggestion, New York, 
ljW0,^p;42f. 
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1SS6 ; F. Hedelia, Bcs Satyres brutes, momtres, et demons, 
Paris, 18^ ; Joannes Damascenus, De Dmeonibus, in Migne, 
PG xoiv. 1699 f!.; Pliny, P. S^billot, Ze Folk-lore de 
France, Paris, 1904-07, vol. iii. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MONTANISM.—i. The movement now gener- 
ally known, from the name of its founder, as Mon- 
tanism bad its birth at a village called Ardabau in 
the part of Mysia adjoining Phrygia, probably not 
far from Philadelphia (Ramsay, Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Phrpgia, p. 573). There, as it seems, 
about A.D. 156, Montanus, a recent convert, 
who had been a pagan priest, began to prophesy. 
His prophesy ings were accompanied by strange 
phenomena resembling those associated with de- 
moniacal possession. In what way his exercise of 
the prophetic charisma was regarded by his oppo- 
nents as ditfering from that of the genuine prophets 
we have various hints from neany contemporary 
documents : he spoke while he was actually in a 
sl^te of ecstasy ; the true prophets received their 
message in ecstasy, but did not deliver it till their 
faculties returned to a normal condition. More- 
over, the ‘ecstasy’ of Montanus was a kind of 
madness, deliberately induced, whereas prophets, 
acknowledged as such by the Church, even when 
in a state of ecstasy, were of sound mind ; the 
so-called ecstasy of Montanus was, in fact, not 
Ikotcktis, but rather, as a contemporary writer {ap. 

, Eus. HE y. xvi. 7, 14) calls it, irap^icoroo-ts. In 
agreement with these statements an oracle of 
Montanus declares that the prophet is as a lyre 
played upon by tlie divine plectrum ; and the form 
in which most of his extant utterances are cast 
implies that he was a mere passive instrument, 
and that the phrases which fell from his lips were 
actually the ipsissinia verba of the Deity. His 
opponents reminded him of the style of the ancient 
prophets, who as human agents proclaimed the 
will of God — ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 

2. After a time— as seems to be implied, a con- 
siderable time — Montanus was joined by two 
women, MaximiUa and Priscilla, or Prisca, who 
with his sanction deserted their husbands, and 
who also claimed to possess the prophetic charisma. 
Their utterances were similar in matter and in 
manner to those of their leader. 

3* There can he no doubt that Montanus main- 
tained that this ‘new prophesying’ differed essen- 
tially from all preceding prophecy. Thus the 
novelty of its form was to be explained. It was 
the fulfilment— so it was alleged — of the Lord’s 
. promise of the coming of the Paraclete ( Jn 14^2"^^), 
The apostles had not the perfection of the Holy 
. Spirit (1 Co 13®*^®) ; this was reserved for the new 
prophets, of whom Christ spoke in Mt 23®*. This 
is stated to be the Montanist doctrine by many 
writers, and it is the basis of the exaggerated 
assertion of Eusebius {HE V. xiv.) that Montanus 
claimed that he himself was the Paraclete. 

4 , It is not clear whether in the earliest period the prophetesses 
vrete regarded as mouth-pieces of the Paiwjlete in the some sense 
as Montanus. Eusebius suggests the contrary when he reports 
that, while Montanus was held to be the Paraclete, the women 
were 'as it were prophetesses of Montanus '(of. Did. Alex, de 
Trln. iiL 41. 2 ; pseudo-Tert. Soer. 7). It is possible that at 
first they were put in a lower position, Mt 28H but not Jn 14 i 2 *i 8 , 
being taken as referring to them ; and that it was only at a 
later time, perhaps after the death of Montanus, that they were 
. regarded as on a par with him. 

,5, It is evident that the acceptance of the ‘new 
prophecy’ as embodying the final teaching of the 
Paraclete, and as in some sense superseding earlier 
revelation, was the cardinal principle of Montanism. 
This. is made manifest by the very phrase ‘new 
prophecy’ constantly us^ by its adherents; by 
the title irveufiariKoi which they arrogated to them- 
r; telves* as distinguishing them from other Christ- 


Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iv, 13, viiL 1300 0]); and by the polemics 
bf , ahti^djitaniat wiiters,' whose argument was 


mainly directed to proving that this ‘ so-called pro- 
phecy’ was in truth a false prophecy proceeding 
^rom the spirit of evil. r 

The charisma was not regarded as confined to 
Montanus and ‘ the w^men.’ Theodotus, e.g., was 
an ecstatic, and was reported to have died while in 
an ecstasy. 

6. We are not surprised to learn that this sudden 
outburst of prophecy, and the claims that were 
made for its leaders, provoked much opposition. 
Many of those who heard Montanus and nis com- 
panions would have silenced them. Two Phrygian 
bishops made an ineffectual attempt to ‘ prove and 
refute ’ the spirit that spoke in MaximiUa ; another, 
who had come from Anchiale in Thrace, attempted 
to exorcize PrisciUa. At first, we are told, the 
movement advanced slowly : ‘ but few of the 
Phrygians were deceived.’ But after a time, it 
seems, the majority of the Phrygian Christians 
became adherents of Montanus. Thus only can we 
account for the fact that at an early period his 
followers were commonly spoken of as ‘ the Phry- 
gians,*^ and their teaching as ‘ the heresy of the 
Phry^ans’ (ol $pu7es, ^ /card ^pvyas afpecris, whence 
the Latin cataphryges, cataphrygiani). In due 
course formal protests were issued by the bishops. 
While themovementwasstillin its infancy, Claudius 
Apollinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, wrote a treatise 
against it, to which were appended the signatures 
or many bishops, at least one of whom came ;ftrom 
Thrace. Other confutations of the new teaching 
followed it (Eus. HE V. xvii. 1). Many synods 
met in Asia and excommunicated its adherents. 
On the other hand, the Montanists used scathing 
words about the ecclesiastical rulers, and stigma- 
tized them as slayers of the prophets. They put 
forth treatises in which the arguments of their 
opponents were answered. It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy the date of the inevitable 
crisis; but it is certain that in Phrygia before 
the year 177 the Montanists were excluded from 
the Catholic Church (Eus. HE v. iii. 4 ; cf. xvi, 
22, which clearly refers to the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius). 

7 . It is difiScult to fix the date of the beginning of the pro- 
phesying of Montanus. The choice is usually held to lie between 
A.D. 172, under which year Eusebius records the origin of the 
movement in his C'hrenicon, and A.P. 156-157, whloh is supported 
by Epipbanius iEcer. xlviii. 1). It is. not clear, iude^, that 
these two dates are inconsistent, for Eusebius may be giving 
the year, not of the earliest prophesying of Montanus, but of 
some prominent event which he regarded as the starting-point 
of the 'heresy'— e.g., the migration to Pepuza (see below. § 9 ), 
or the promulgation of one of Montanus’s more startling inno va- . 
tioDS. In any case it is probable that Eusebius's date is a mere - 
inference from the fact that Claudius Apollinarius wrote his 
ania-Montanistic treatise — which Eusebius a^ears to have dated 
on insufficient grounds after 174(Lawlor, Eusebima,p. 160 f.) 
—'when Montanus with his false prophetesses was in the act of 
introducing his error’ {HE iv. xxvii.). It must therefore be 
regarded with caution. It is to be observed that Apollinarius 
wrote some time after Montanus bad been joined by *his false 
prophetesses ' {ib, v. xix. 3)— an event which was itself probably 
a good deal later than the beginning of the prophesjing. Fur- 
ther, ( 1 ) the history of which a short account has been g^ven in 
the preceding section requires a period of a good many years ; 
and (2) Sflaximilia, the last of the three leaders, died In 179-180. 
The movement must have enjoyed the advantage of their super- 
vision for a sufficieutly long time to give it the strength and 
stability which it undoubtedly possessed. These considerations . 
point to an origin much before 172. The earlier date is there- 
fore to be preferred, though with the misgiving which neces- 
sarily attacks itself, in such matters, to the statements of 
Epipbanius. He has certainly fallen into error in <me passage 
(perhaps two) in which be gives dates connected with the Mon- 
tanist movement (Eoer, xlviii. 2, 11 38). 

. 8. That theParaclete was manif estedin Montanus, 
and in him and his companions revealed the fullness 
of Christian teaching, was, as we have seen, the 
original and essential doctrine of Montanism. But, 
since it was the office of the Paraclete to supple- 
ment the teaching of Christ, it was to be expected 
that this doctrine would be made the basis of a, 
system differing at many points from the teaclung i 
of the Church as usually understood. MontajmSir^ 
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it IS tme, did not consciously deviate from ecclesi- 
astical dogma. His opponents bear witness that 
canonical Scriptures and was 
orthodox with regard to the resurrection of the dead 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. But in another 
sphere his * innovations ’ were considerable. 

^ 9. Not long after the beginning of the prophesy- 
ing Montanus crossed the Phrygian border and 
established himself with his followers at a city 
called Pepiiza, which Ramsay (pp. 213, 573) places 
west of Eumenia, and not far from the Phry- 
gian Pent^olis, Pepuza, with the neighbouring 
village of Tymion, he named Jerusalem. To this 
settlement, which was thenceforward the centre 
and holy city of Eastern Montanism, he endeav- 
oured to gather adherents from all quarters. These 
facts, coupled with the lavish promises made by the 
prophets to their adherents and certain predictions 
of MaximiBa (Eus. HE v. xvi. 9, xvii. 4 ; Epiph. 
Hcer, xlviii, 2), apart from a more explicit oracle 
attributed to another prophetess (Epiph. Hcer. 
xKx. 2), would lead us to the conclusion that the 
‘ new prophecy * taught men to expect in the near 
future, at Pepuza, the final Parousia of the Lord 
{%b. xlviii. 14). ^ The primitive Montanists, in fact, 
held the doctrine of ohiliasm, but chiliasm of a 
new kind. It was this hope of the Parousia at their 
Jerusalem that gained for them the name of Pepu- 
zians. 


10. Connected in some measure with their chili- 
astic teaching was their view of the prophetic office 
in the Church. The prophetic charisma was not 
an occasional gift, bestowed as the need for its 
exercise arose ; according to the dictum of * the 
Apostle* (iGo it was perpetual, one of the 
notes of the Church. Consequently Montanus, 
Maximilla, and PriscUla received their office in a 
line of succession. Quadratus and Ammia of Phila- 
delphia were the Ih^ which connected them with 
Agabus, Judas, Silas, and the daughters of Philip 
(Eus. HIS? V. xvii. 3, 4; Epiph. Jl<sr» xlviii. 2). 
But, since Montanus and his companions were the 
channels of the ultimate revelation, they were the 
last 0 f the prophetic succession. After them would 
come the end. 

11. Again, the exalted position given to the * new 
prophets ’ led naturally to the assignment to them 
of prerogatives generally regarded as belonging to 
the bishops, and thus to a conflict between the 
prophets and the regular hierarchy. The prophets 
had the power of absolution (orac, an. Tert. de 
Pud, 21). This power they shared with the ‘ mar- 
tyrs ’ or confessors (Eus. HE v. xviii. 7). 

12. Once more, the association with Montanus of 
two prophetesses involved the recognition that 
women might hold Mgh office in the Church. 
Maximilla and Priscilla seem to have made inde- 


viii. 19 ; ef. Did, Alex, de THn, nir xli. 
ZKG xxvi. 486) ; and they were probably in the 
habit of prophesying in the congregation (Eus. HE 
V. xvi. 9 : dKalpus), There is evidence that, at any 
rate in later times, other women followed their 
example (Orig. ap, Cramer, Cat. v. 279), or even 
outdid it ; for we read of a prophetess in Cappa- 
docia in the 3rd cent., perhaps a Montanist, who 
baptized and celebrated the Eucharist (Eirmilian, 
ap. Cjjpr. Ep, Ixxv, 10), of female bishops and priests, 
and of virgins who regularly officiate in the con- 
gregation at Pepuza (Epiph. Beer. xlix. 2f. ; Did. 
Alex, Trin. m. xli. 3), 

^ Montanus made laws regarding fasts (Eus. 

: :HE y. xviii. 2; 6 vofioBeT’fyras.^ cf. Hipp. 

' PMi. X,. ^ j Tert. de lei. 13). This does not mean, 
.tiiat he increased the number or the 
i biit rather that he reduced them to 
thereby . the. element ;of free will | 
in such matters^ msddng theni/a duty tp be ohi^rved 



by ail Christians alike, and not only by those who 
used them as a means for attaining higher perfec- 
tion. Among these ordinances (perhaps a later 
development, due to ‘the women’ [Hipp. Phil. 
vxii. 19j) were some which enjoined abstinence from 
particular kinds of food (^Typo^ay/at, lKi<pavo<f>ayl<x,tr). 
There is some evidence that in Phrygia the Mon- 
tanist rule as regards the number of fasts fell 
below Catholic custom (Soz. EE vii. 19, where 
the two weeks of Lent seem to correspond to the 
‘ duae hebdomadae xerophagiorum ’ of Tert. de lei. 
15), while in the West it did not gi'eatly exceed it 
(see de Labriolle,^ La Crise^ p. 399?.). The regula- 
tions about fasting are therefore to be regarded 
as instances of the Galaticizing or legal tendency 
which was descried in Montanism by its adversaries 
(Tert. de lei. 14). This was the natural outcome 
of a system which invested the exhortations of the 
prophets with a divine sanction, giving them the 
character of unalterable laws, to be ^served as 
ends rather than as means for the attainment of 
holiness. 

14. Under ^ the same category may be brought 
the Montanist repudiation of second marriages. 
For on this point their divergence from the Church 
must not be exaggerated. The (jhnrch discour- 
aged second marriage ; the Montanists held it to 
be fornication. That which the Church permitted 
in special cases the Montanists excluded by a law 
which admitted no exception. 

IS We learn (Eus. SE v. xvi. 20, xviii. 5) that the Montanists 
held martyrs (indudinff confessors) in hlffh honour, and even 
set special store by tbe» opinion on queraons of doctrine and 
piactice. But this was no peculiar feature of their system ; it 
renected the general feeling of the age. And, when they went 
a step further and allowed them the power to fo^ve sins, they 
were In agreement with the orthodox of the West ^ert. de 
Pv4, 22), if not also with those of Phrygia, It must be added 
that l^ere is no^ proof of the statement, often made, that 
Phrygian Montanism inculcated a severe asceticism, or that its 
adherents,- were more antagonistic to heathenism than other 
Christians in the same district, or displayed special eagerness 
for martyrdom. Such evidence as exists points in the opposite 
direclaon (Lawlor, EuseMana, pp. 127-136). 

16. Montanism, after its severance from the 
Church, though it retained the hierarchy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, developed in its 
organization^ some peculiar features. Montanus 
was responsible for the innovation (as it was 
esteemed) of salaried preachers, and for the insti- 
tution, doubtless connected therewith, of collec- 
tors of money, headed, as it seems, by a steward 
(iwlrpoTTos [Eus. HE v. xvi. 14]). St. Jerome (Ep. 
xli. 3) reports, in agreement with an ordinance of 
Justinian {Cod, Just. i. v. 20. 3), that the hier- 
archy consisted of the patriarch of Pepuza, Koivtavol 
(apparently the successors of the stewards), bishops, 
and inferior ministers. 

. 17. Of the peculiarities of Montanism here 
enumerated some were a revival— -perhaps rather a - 
survival— of. the belief and practice of an earUer 
period; such, e.gr., are the recognition of prophets 
as a permanent order (1 Co 12*®, Eph 4” ; bimehe^ 

1 1 ff. ), the prohibition of second marriage ( Athenag* 
Leg. S3 ; Theoph. ad Autol. lii. 15 ; Iren. ill. xvS. 

2), chiliasm (Just. Dial. c. Tryph. 80 ; Eus. EE nr. 
xxxix. 12 f.). Others are in harmony with what, 
is known of the Oriental religions temperament, 
especially that of the Phrygians, and may be , 
accounted for by the inflluence of environment. 
Among these are the ‘ enthusiasm’ of;the pirOphets . 
(Bonwetsch, Gesch. des Mon:tanisinu$, p. 62if,)> the 
minist^ of women, and the expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (Hipp. in Dan. 18 f. ; Orig. e. 
Cels. vii. 8-10). The substitution of Pepuza for 
the literal Jerusalem may be due to the same 
influence. It had, at any rate, the practical 
advantage of providing a holy city in the district . 
from wmoh IsCiutanus drew the greater number of / 
hmadliMtots, : 

iS* It is:not necessary to pursue the history of 
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Eastern Montanism in detail. For some years 
after the death of Maximilia, the last of the 
original trio, in 179-180, there were no prophets, 
and the Church and the world enjoyed peace — 
facts which, as anti-Montanistic writers pointed 
out, disproved the claims of the first prophets. 
But the spread of the sect was not permanently 
checked tnereby. A revival of prophecy seems to 
have taken place shortly before a.d. 200 (Eus. HE 
V. xviii, 3-12), and ultimately adherents of the 
movement were found in every part of Asia Minor, 
in E^pt (Clem. Alex, Strom, iv. 13 viii, 
1300 C]; Did. Alex, de Trin, etc.), and even in 
Constantinople, though they were always most 
numerous in Phrygia. The sect survived the 
stringent edicts of various emperors, and was 
perhaps not wholly extinguished till the period of 
the Turkish invasion (Kamsay, p. 674). 

19* Before we turn to its history in the West, 
some important facts may be mentioned. The 
early Montanists were prolific writers. Their con- 
troversial tracts have been referred to above (§ 6). 
Here it is to be noted that Gains (c. a.d. 200) 
accuses them of composing new Scriptures (Eus. 
HE VI. XX. 3), while other authorities attribute 
numerous writings to Montanus, Maximilia, and 
Priscilla. A certain Asterius Urbanus compiled a 
collection of oracles of the prophets {ib, v. xvi. 17) ; 
and Themiso ‘wrote a Catholic Epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle ’ {ih, xviii. 6). An anonymous 
author quoted by Eusebius alludes to literature of 
this class when he states that he hesitated to write 
against the Montanists for fear of being charged 
with adding to the Canon {ih. xvi. 3). It is clear 
that the ‘ new prophecy ’ was propagated by writ- 
ing as well as by oral teaching. 

A necessary result of this was a tendency to 
division. The Montanists must have regarded the 
writings of their own prophets as of at least equal 
value with the Scriptures; they constituted in 
fact, if not in intention, an enlargement of the 
Canon. It was inevitable that they should be 
. used, like the canonical Scriptures, as authorita- 
tive expositions of dogmatic Christianity, and 
that, like them, they should be variously inter- 
preted. By the end of the 2nd cent, there were 
two parties of Montanists, who took different sides 
in the Monarchian controversy, and both of them 
appealed to the oracles of the prophets as well as 
to the Scriptures (Hipp. Phil, viii. 19 ; pseudo- 
Tert. Hmr, 7 ; Did. Alex, de Trin. ii. 15, Ui. 18, 
23, 38, 41 ; ZKG xxvi. 462 ff. ; Tert. adv, Frax, % 
8, 13). Thus the authority ascribed to the writ- 
ings of the prophets produced a tendency to the 
formation of parties differing from one another in 
matters of faith, and probably also in matters of 
discipline. This tendency would be greater if, as 
seems likely, such writings were not collected into 
a Corpus. Each community would follow the 
teachmg of such books as they happened to possess, 
without the obligation of harmonizing it with that 
of the books possessed by other communities. 

20. A similai' tendency is revealed in the fact 
, . that in the earliest times, apart from the title of 
Plirygians, which merely indicated the place of its 
origin (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 17), there was no 
generaliy accepted name for the sect. The various 
communities seem to have been commonly desig- 
; nated by the names of local leaders. Thus we 
hear of the followers of Proclus or of ^schines 

■ (pseudo-Tert. Host, 7), the adherents of Montanus, 

■ AJcibiades, and Theodotus (Eus. HE v. iii. 4), the 

; 'followeiB of 'Miltiades {ib, xvi. 3: probably the 
. : Mbntaarists of the Pentapolis), the Prisciuians, 
v' and the Quintillians (Emph. Ua^r, xlix, 2; on the 
.X. hatter .name see Voigt, Mm 'oerschollem Xlrhunde 
Vr. pp. 107 , 129 f.). 

■ of this class to emerge 


was that with which we are most familiar, ‘ ^lon- 
tanists’ (first found in Cyril, Cat, xvi. 8). There 
are also nicknames, which we may suppose to have 
been merely local, and to have witnessed to local 
customs (cf. Jerome, in Gal. ii. 2). Such are the 
Artotyritse of Galatia (from the use of bread and 
cheese in the mysteries), the TascodrugiUe (from a 
peculiar way of lidding the hands in prayer ; of this 
Passalorynchitce is a variant form ; cf. llamsay, p. 
576), and the Ascodrugitae or Ascit^e of Galatia 
{ixorn orgies connected with a wine-skin [Epiph. 
Hcer, xlviiL tit. 14 ; Filast. 49, 76 ; Aug. Hwr, 76j). 

It is perhaps scarcely correct to speak of Montan- 
ism as a sect. In its later stages it was rather a 
congeries of sects somewhat loosely held together 
by an acknowledment of the manifestation of 
the Paraclete in Montanus (cf. Voigt, p. 131). 

21. The earliest notice which we possess of any 
knowledge of the Montanist movement in the 
West appears in the year 177. In that year the 
Christians of Gaul, acting as ambassadors for the 
peace of the churches, wrote letters to Pope Eleu- 
therus and to the brethren in iVsia and Phrygia 
expressing their opinion of the movement. Since 
Eusebius (.EJS v. hi. 4) pronounces their judgment 
‘ pious and most orthodox,' it may be inferred to 
have been, on the whole, anti-Montanist. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by an examination of 
the account of the persecution at Vienne and 
Lyons, written at the same time (de Labriolle, 
La Cme, p. 225 ff.). If we may judge from two 
passages of Iremeus {Hcer, III. xi. 9, TV. xxxiii. 
61), who was their emissary to Home, though they 
avoided the extreme position of the Alogi (see art. 
Logos, above, p. 137^"), who in their zeal against 
Montanism rejected the Johannine writings, and 
though they refused to deny the existence of pro- 
phetic gifts or the right of women to prophesy in 
the chnrch, they yet condemned the followers of 
Montanus as schismatics. It would seem that 
Eleutherus confirmed their judgment. 

It is difficult to explain this incident without 
supposing that there was at the time a Montanist 
propaganda in Rome. No doubt the Montanist 
missionaries there were juiekly followed (perhaps 
preceded) by representatives of the orthodox party 
in Phrygia ; and it may be conjectured that among 
these was Avircius MarceUus of Hieraiiolis in the 
Pentapolis, ‘ the chief figure in the resistance to 
Montanism in the latter part of the second century ' 
(Ramsay, p. 709). He certainly visited Rome with 
a purpose m some way connected with the welfare 
of the Church; and m one of the passages from 
Ireneeus just referred to there are phrases which 
recall both the labours of the Gallican Christians 
for the peace of the churches (cf. Iren. Hcer, iv, 
xxxiii. 7 with Eus. HE v. iii. 4) and a treatise 
dedicated to Avircius almost at the time when his ■ , 
famous epitaph recording the visit to Rome was 
^vritten (cf. Iren. Hcer. iv. xxxiii. 6 with Eus. HE 
V. xvi. 7 1, and see Ramsay, pp. 709 ff., 722 ff.). 

22. Twenty-five years later, under Pope Z^hy- 
rinus, a fresh attempt was made to introduce 
Montanism into Rome. The Montanist leader 
Proclus held a disputation there with Caius, which . 
was afterwards published, and some fragments of 
which remain (Eus. EE n. xxv. 61, vi. xx, 3). 
The pope favoured the ‘new prophecy,’ and had 
actually put forth ‘ letters of peace to tne churches 
of Asia and Phrygia’ ; but in the end,; under the 
influence of Praxeas, these letters were withdrawn 
(Tert. ddv,. Prax. I). There were doubtless later 
attempts c>f the same kind; one is referred to by 
St. Jerome (Ep, xlL). But Montanism was never 
strong in. Rome, and it is not heard of there after 
the beginning of the 6th century. 

23. It secured some foothold in Spain. But of ; 
its history in that region we know nothing except' 
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that it had some adliereuts there at the end of the 
4th century (Pacianus, Ep, i. 1 ff.). 

In Africa the propaganda had more success. 
By the end of tlie 2na cent, knowledge of the * new 
mophecy’ had reached Csrthage — perhaps from 
Eome, less probably direct from Phrygia— and it 
gained there its most illustrious convert in the 
person of Tertullian. St. Augustine seems to have 
gone beyond his evidence when he stated that 
Tertullian at first opposed the movement ; he was 
certainly in later life a sincere and ardent champion 
of the teaching of Montanus, as he understood it. 

25. The qualifying words are necessary; for 
Montanism, as it appears in the pages of Tertullian, 
differs so much, and withal is so little conscious of 
difference, from the Montanism of Phrygia that 
we are compelled to suppose that his acquaintance I 
with the teaching of the prophets was imperfect. 
He can hardly have received direct instruction 
from Eastern Montanists ; his knowledge of their 
tenets must have been, in the main, derived from 
books, including a collection {de Fuga^ 9; note 
the words *et alibi’) of the oracles of Montaiius 
and Priscilla (he never (juotes Maximilla by name), 
which was apparently incomplete. 

Tertullian accepted, without reserve, the claim 
of the prophets to inspiration by the Paraclete. 
But, though he speaks of prophetic speech in a 
state of ecstasy {de leL 3), -we find no hint in his 
writings of the strange phenomena which were 
the normal concomitants of Montanist prophecy in 
the East. He tells us {de An. 9) of a sister who 
fell into an ecstasy during a church service ; but 
she was not permitted to communicate the revela- 
tion which slie had received till the congregation 
had departed. Hone of the usual anti-Montanist 
arguments (see Epiph. Ecer. xlviii. 3-8) would 
have had any force against ecstasy so well con- 
trolled as this. Tertullian, indeed, identifies 
ecstasy with amentia {adv. Marc, iv. 22, v. 8), 
but with such qualifications of the meaning of 
a^nentia {de A 46) as to bring him very near to 
the standpoint of Eastern orthodox writers. More- 
over, with liabitual inconsistency, he affirmed, in 
direct opposition to the Phrygians, that the apostles 
had the fullness of the Spirit. 

Further, Tertullian seems to betray no conscious- 
ness of the doctrine that there was a succession of 
prophets from the days of the apostles to Montanus. 
in his view xjrophecy ceased 'with the Baptist {de 
An, 9, de lei, 12), till it was restorea in the 
prophets of the Paraclete. 

Again, Tertullian never mentions Pepuza. He 
was a chiliast, and he exacted the Parousia in the 
near future; but he beneved that it would take 
place in Jerusalem {adv.' Marc, iii. 24). He cannot 
have read the oracle (Epiph. Ecer. xlix. 1) which 
declared that the New Jerusalem would descend at 
P^uza. 

Tertullian agreed with the Phrygians in allowing 
to; the prophets authority to absolve from sin, 
though he has some difficulty in reconciling this 
view with his own opinion that certain sms are 
lin pardonable {de Pud, 19, 21 ). But he is indignant 
mth those who hold that martyrs have a like 
prerogative {ib. 22). 

On another subject he is in conflict with the 
. Phrygians. He will not permit a woman * to speak 
in tne church, nor to teaeh, nor to baptize, nor to 
offer, nor to assume any function which belongs to 
a man’ {de Virg. Vel. 9). If the sentence had 
been less trench^t, one might have supposed that 
it came from an anti-Montanist polemic. 

Thus Tertullian rejected much that in Asia 
Minor was counted Montanist. And he added 
niuch,'espeoi^ly in, the direction of rigorism, of 
acute oppositioh to paganism,, and of avidi^. for 
martyrdom. For it is not to be assumed that, 


when liis later views differ from his earlier, and 
when he proclaims them as taught by the Paraclete, 
they were really derived fi'om iirimitive Montanism. 
Thus in his de Fuga he denounces flight in persecu- 
tion as^ sinful, though in his ad Uxorem (i. 3) he 
counts it lawful ; and in his de Pudicitia^ forsaking 
the milder teaching of the de Pcenitentiat he denies 
the power of the Church to forgive grosser sins. 
But in the former case he quotes oracles which 
make no reference to flight, and in the latter one 
which flatly contradicts his thesis {de Ftiga, 9, de 
Pud. 21 ). In both, the oracles are more in harmony 
with his earlier than with his later opinions. 
Visions also enabled him to add, now a new doc- 
trme {de A?i. 9), now a fresh rule of discipline {de 
Virg. Vel, 17), to the official teaching of the ‘new 
prophecy.’ 

27. Even on subjects in which he was in entire 
accord with Eastern Montanism we find no essential 
difference between his earlier and later teaching ; 
e.y., he expressed disapproval of second marriage 
in his pre-Montanist treatise ad Uxorem\ the 
arguments used are identical with those of his de 
Exkortatione castiiatis and de Monogamia, includ- 
ing that founded on the nearness of the end, which 
is more strongly stated in the earlier work. His 
description of marriage as a form of fornication 
occurs in all three. The result of his adoption of 
Montanist principles is seen merely in the fact 
that an absolute prohibition takes the place of a 
strong expression of disapproval; or, in other 
wordsy that he draws the logical conclusion from 
his argument. Here, as elsewhere, he found in 
oracles or visions only a new sanction for opinions 
already formed. 

28. Thus we see that, if the form of Asiatic 
Montanism was largely determined by environment, 
and possibly by the influence of individual leaders, 
the form of African Montanism, or, as it was 
afterwards rightly called, ‘ Tertullianism,’ was 
determined by the personal force of Tertullian 
himself, and doubtless in some degree by the 
environment which moulded his character. We 
cannot forget that the home of Tertullianism was 
later to become the home of Movatianism and 
Donatism, 

29. If it be asked, What was there in Montanism 
to attract such a man as Tertullian? it must be 
remarked that he was unaware of, or ignored, 
many of those features of the movement which to 
Eastern opponents caused most scandal. There 
remained the proclamation of the inspiration of 
the living Church, burdened with a few corollaries, 
most of which had been anticipated by his own 
thuiking. Premising this, we may accept the 
answer of Swete {Eoly Spirit^ p. 79) : ‘ For Tertul- 
lian the interest of Jilontanism lay chiefly in the 
assurance which the, New Prophecy seemed to give 
that the Holy Spirit was still teaching in . the 
Church.’ It need only be added that the accept- 
ance of the Montanist oracles as embodying the 
teaching of the Paraclete was made easier for him 
by the support which they seemed to give to 
opinions which he maintained in opposition to 
other Christians, 

30. The Tertullianists seem to have become an 
insignificant body after the death of their founder. 
They are never referred to by St. <>prian, in spite 
of his veneration for Tertullian. Tlie last adher- 
ents of the sect returned to th^ Church when St. 
Augustine was at Carthage,, and he reports that, 
when he wrote his work on heresies, their basilica 

. was in Catholic hands {Eosr, 86). . 

Litbkatcjib.— 1. PRiSCJPJiL sovROESr-Tee oracles ot the 
prophets (ed. with commentary in de LabrioUe, La Cnse^ pp. 
84-106) ; ttie andnymdus writer of a.d. 192 (quoted Eus. His v. 
xvi. f.) ; ApoHooins (o, a,b. 200, quoted it. xviii.) ; the early 
document worked up in Epiphanius, Hcer . xhiii. 2-13 (a,i>, 
18Q-S00X; Hippolytus, Syntagma, represented by pseudo- 
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Tertullian, adv, Omnes Hieyes&St Bpiph* Jffcer. xlviii. 1 ; FUas- 
trius, XMer de Hcm'esibus; Hippolytus, Philosopkumena, viii, 
19, It, 25 f.j m Dan, iil. 20 ; the early documenb underlying 
Didymus Alex, de Trinitate^ iii. 41, and the Movrawerrov xat 
6p0o65^oiJ <ed. G. B'icker, in ZKQ xxvi. [1906] 446 ff.)*, 

Montanist treatises of TertuUian, 
ii. Modern literature.^}, de Soyres, MmtanUm and the 
Primitive Churchy Cambridge, 1878 ; G. N. Bonwetsch, Die 
Geech^tc dea If Erlangen, 1881, art. ‘Monbanismus* 

in PRB ^ ; G. Salmon, art, ‘Montanus* in JDCJ5; H. G. Voigt, 
Sine v&rscholUne JJrhunde des antimontanistisehen KampfeSy 
Leipidg, 1891; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phry^a. Oxford, 1896-97, pp. 673-670, chs. xvi., xvii. ; A, 
Hamack, History of Do^rmy Eng. tr., vol. ii,2 London, 1897, 
ch. iii,, art. * Montanism * in ; H. B. Swet^ The Holy 
^rit in the Ancient Chwchy do. 1912, ch. iv. ; H. J. Lawlor, ! 
Suselianay Oxford, 1912, essay ii. ; P. de LabrioUe, La Crise 
mmtanistey Paris, 1913, Les Sources de Vkistoire de Montanismey 
do. 1913 (text of all passages relating to Montanism in early 
writers, with introduction). H» J, LaWLOR. 

MOON.— See Stars. 

MORAL ARGUMENT.—* Moral argument » is 
distinguished from logical either in the nature of 
the facts to which appeal is made or in the assur- 
ance which the conclusion expresses. It is possible 
that both implications are associated with its mean- 
ing. But in general it is often used to denote some 
probability in the nature of it as distinguished 
from the certitude of logical argument. 

It is probable that the term derived its specific 
import from the implications of the * moral ar^- 
ment’ for the existence of God and immortality 
in the Kantian philosophy. In this method of 
‘proving’ them Kant remarked the impossibility 
of meeting the demands of the moral law in this 
life, and, as this law required the adiustment of 
duty and happiness, he sought this reali 2 ation in a 
life to come. To effect this adiustment the exist- 
ence of God was supposed to be required. This 
argument was assumed to be valid when all the 
logical arguments for the same conclusion were 
null and void. The want of absolute assurance 
implied in the conclusion was transferred to all 
arguments which gave what is called * moral 
certainty.’ 

It also derives part of its meaning from the im- 
plication that the moral order of things favours or 
expresses the ultimate significance of what lies 
be^d it. That is, the assumed rationality of 
things is taken to imply the nature of the causal 
agency behind it, and the ‘moral argument* is an 
expression of what is supposed to be implied by the 
admission of an actual moral order in the world, 
while the logical argument is supposed to be limited 
to a physical order and its implications. 

A fuller exposition of Kant’s moral arg^ent 
for the existence of God and immortality is the 
following: 

Happiness is the natural condition of a rational beingr in the 
world, and is the natural accompaniment of virtue. In fact, 
the moral law itself requires a union or synthetic connexion 
between virtue and happiness. But in the present natural 
order this ideal union is not effected, and we cannot treat the 
world as rational unless it provides for this connexion between 
them. The connexion requires an infinite time for its realim- 
tion, and hence we have to postulate immortality as the con- 
dition of realizing the demands of the moral law which holds 
valid for the present. Immortality thus becomes a necessity of 
a rational order. But this union of virtue and happiness, not 
being a necessary one, requires the causal interposition of some- 
thing to bring it about. Since we postulate immoi-talityAs the 
condition of rationality, we postulate the existence of God to 
eflfecfc the realization of happiness in connexion with virtue 
- The argument, thus, is that morality, if valid and binding at all, 
requires God and immortalify to make its imperatives rational 
and its rewards possible. 

Iathbaturb.— I. iCant, Kritih der reinen. ed. G. 

Hartenstein, Leiprig, 1867, iii. 631-540, and KrUik dor prakti’ 
V- sohen Vernmfty ed. Hartenstein, do. 1867, v. 137-140; B. P. 

. Bown^, Theory of Thought and KnotMedgOy London, 1897, pt. h. 
ch. y. ; Kuuo , Fischer, Inmanud Kant und seine Dehre, 

.^..rMTmifsh,i8S2,ii.ii»-m ^ James H. Hyslop. 

LEAGUE.— Follow- 
ingou^h^' m Ethical Movement (g.v.lin 


England, a number of persons interested in the 
training of the young began to study methods of 
imparting moral instruction on ethical basis 
pure and simple, and in such a manner as to meet 
the needs of children drawn from all denomina- 
tions. The Union of Ethical Societies seized the 
opportunity of an approaching election of the 
London School Board to invite a wide variety of 
societies to send delegates to a conference. In 
July 1897 the delegates met under the presidency 
of Frederic Harrison, and adopted a policy of 
which the two leading statements were as follows : 

(1) ‘That there is urgent need of introducing systematic 
moral instruction without theological colouring into the Board 
schools in place of the present religious teaching.’ 

(2) * That this moral instruction should be made the central, 
culminating and converging point of the whole system Of ele- 
mentary education, giving unity and organic connection to all 
the other lines of teaching, and to all the general discipline of 
the school life.’ 

A direct result of this conference was the estab- 
lishment of the Moral Instruction League at a 
well-attended meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall 
on 7th December 1897, and annual meeting have 
been regularly held and reports issued since 
January 1898. The original object, ‘ to substitute 
systematic non- theological moral instruction for 
the present religious teaching in all State schools,’ 
was changed, in 1901, to the purely constructive 
policy ‘to introduce systematic non-theological 
morsu instruction into all schools.’ On the same 
principle, the object was, in 1909, relieved of the 
phrase ‘non-theolo.fical,’ and made to run thus; 

* To urge the introduction of systematic moral and 
civic instruction into all schools, and to make the 
formation of character the chief aim in education.’ 

At the same time the title of the society was 
altered to the Moral Education League. The 
League, however, definitely affirms that it ‘ works 
on a non-theolo^cal basis,’ and both its consider- 
able output of literature and its practice during 
the seventeen years of its history (1898-1915) have 
obviously exhibited its detachment from all forms 
of sectarian and denominational principles. Its 
supporters in the earlier stages made attempts, 
with some success, to induce parents to take ad- 
vantage of the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Act of 1870, withdraw their children from religious 
instruction, and apply for special moral lessons. ' 
These efforts ceased as the LeaOTe became more 
absorbed in its scheme for building up a sound 
‘ method of civic teaching, and for illustrating that 
method by lessons publicly given under the direc- 
tion of a Moral Instruction Circle. The Circle 
was nominally conducted by the Union of Ethical 
Societies, but naturally proved veiy useful to the 
League as a means of propaganda, and it was 
maintained for several years. Active dissemina- 
tion of the League’s views by meetings, in the 
press, and among Education Committees and 
Members of Parliament gradually leavened public 
opinion. In 1904 the Government Education Code 
appeared with a preface in which character-training 
was emphasized/; in 1905 the official volume <3 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others concerned in the Work of Tuhlic Elementary 
Schools contained a section on the formation of 
character ; and in 1906 the Code, issued by Augus- 
tine Birrell, directed local authorities to devote 
‘greater and more systematic attention’ to the 
subject, though the choice of ‘direct’ or ‘inci-. 
dental ’ methods wm left open. In : 1909 a debate 
on; moral instruction, led by G. P. Gooch and 
/William’ Collins, took place in the House of 
Commons, and a deputation, largely composed of 
League representatives, waited upon the Minister 
of Education (W. Runciman) in May of the same 
year. Since that date the League has been 
quiescent in the political field, and has mainly 
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devoted its energies to influencing the opinion of 
educationists and the general public. A return 
issued by the League in 1908 showed that, of the 
327 loc^ education authorities in England and 
Wales over 100 had takei7 definite action in 
emphasizing moral instruction in their schools, in 
some cases % setting apart a lesson in the secular 
time-table, but usually by incorporating special 
moral elements in the religious course ; and twenty 
authorities had adopted the syllabus drawn up by 
the League. Besides this syllabus, which supplies 
a detailed series of notes for the seven standards, 
the literature of the League includes a number of 
text-books by A. ^T. Chesterton, Baldwin, Walde- 
grave, Robson, Reid, Wicksteed, and F. J. Gould, 
numerous pamphlets, a Quarterly (beginning April 
1905), and!" a volume designed for use in India 
( Youth's Noble Path^ 191 1 ). The education authori- 
ties in Bombay, Ceylon, and Mysore have evinced 
practical interest in the methods of the League; 
and significant sympathy has been shown hy S.H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, and many other Indians 
as well as Anglo - Indians. Each annual report 
testifies to a spirit of inquiry aroused in various 
colonies and foreign countries. A remarkable 
testimony to this spirit was afibrded in 1907, when 
a committee of inquiry into moral instruction and 
training in schools examined witnesses and col- 
lected papers, its report being published in two 
volumes in 1908 (voL i. * United Kingdom,’ vol. ii. 

' Foreign and Colonial’). The inquiiy was carried 
on, independently ; but several members of the 
League sat on the .Committee and contributed to 
the volumes just named. A still more striking 
reinforcement of the League’s endeavours appeared 
in 1908 in tlie shape of the first International. 
Moral Education Congress, held in London under 
the secretaryship of G. Spiller. A similar con- 
gress was held at The Hague in 1912. 

F. J. Gould. 

MORAL LAW. •—The concept of law is one of 
the two concepts which may be taken as funda- 
mental in an ethical system. According as we 
start from the idea of a good to be attained or of a 
law to be obeyed, we have a teleological or a jural 
theory of ethics. The former of these was the 
characteristic type of Greek theories ; the latter 
became predominant in Christian times. Under 
the teleological conception morality is looked upon 
as fundamentally a matter of self-expression or 
self-realization, and its laws are regarded as rules | 
for the attainment of a good wliioh every man 
naturally seeks. It is in this sense that Socrates 
was able to maintain his paradoxical position that 
no man is wuRingly vicious and that all vice is 
ignorance. Such a position is essentially a natural- 
istic one, implying a native, goodness in human 
nature which needs only enlightenment to realize 
its natural good. Moral conduct is the rational 
pursuit of happiness. j 

In a jural system of ethics, on the other hancL, 
human nature is conceived as divided against itself 
and therefore in natural opposition to the good. 
Morality is not a harmonious development of 
natural powers guided by the idea of happiness, 
but a life of discipline and subordination to an 
- authoritative law. It is not the natural vdue or 
the pleasure of au act that renders it moral, but its 
value as commanded by the law. It is not com- 
manded because it is good, but it is good because 

commanded. . . i.- 4 : 

■ It is evident, therefore, from this distinction of 
starting-points and attitudes that the term ‘ moral 
law,’ in its strict meaning, denotes an imperative, 
regarded as having practical efficacy in induct. 
The idea is of an oi-der which is to be imp<»^ 
upon human nature andr accordingly, to he accept^ 
by the rational wilL .One must, therefore, dis- 
voL. viii.-^53 


tinguish between such an imperative, which does 
not rest upon any natural desire for happiness, and 
a moral rule or law in the teleological sense of the 
teim. The moral laws, in the teleological view, 
are not imperative, but counsels of prudence, point- 
ing out the best ways for the attainment of happi- 
ness. Their practical efficacy rests upon a natural 
desire for satisfaction, and hence, in their hypo- 
thetical character, they have more tlie nature of 
uniformities in the scientific sense of the term 
‘law.’ They are rules of applied psychology. 
Although such rules are often spoken oi as laws, 
yet, lacking the element of imperativeness, they 
are perhaps better not designated by that term. 

Historically, the conception of morality as law 
is an early one, primitive morality consisting in 
obedience to tribal custom regarded as ultimately 
imperative for the individual. When ethical re- 
flexion awakes, however, with its scepticism and 
questioning of authority, the natural view of 
morality is the teleological one, and the concept 
of moral law gives way to that of good. Experi- 
ence and a deepening of the moral and religious 
consciousness, such as occurred in the Hellenistic 
age and in early Christian times, revived the diml- 
istic idea of morality, and we have the Christian 
theories with their central doctrine of moral law 
and obligation. While these were at first tlieo- 
logical in character, in modem philosophy we find 
the idea of law maintained also upon a natural 
basis. 

Considered with reference to the nature of moral 
law and its authority, three types of system may 
be distinguished: (1) theological, (2) natural, and 
(3) rational. 

1, Theological. — In the theological systems 
moral law is regarded as a rule of conduct which 
has its ground in the nature or will of God and 
not in tne nature of man or in the consequences 
involved in obedience or disobedience to the law. 
The rule may be for the good of man, but it is for 
his good because it is the divine will, and not the 
divine will because it is for his good. ‘ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. ’ God 
is the beginning and the end of the moral world; 
man but an incident in the creation. Sometimes 
it is the will, sometimes it is the intellect, that 
sets the standard, but in all cases systems of this 

1 type are theocentric in nature. ^ To this type belong 
the various forms of scholastic theory, so far as 
they succeed in really breaking away from their 
classical originals, as well as the chief systems of 
Protestant moral philosophy. 

The serious difficulty in theological systems has 
always been the question of the authority of the 
divine law and its hold over the individual. Em- 
phasis upon the divine has tended by contrast to 
raise new centres of interest in ^e human, and 
men have always refused to rem^ satisfied with 
the idea of a law whose basis is outside themselves. 
The significant element has therefore been found 
either in the consequences of the law for man, m 
which case we have a utilitarian principle, or in 
the human nature itself, under which hypothesis 
we have a natural basis for morals. 

2 . Natural.— Natural law as a basis for morals 
may therefore be described as an order of human 
nature, known to be such by the unaided reason of 
man, and recognized as binding without reference 
to the desires or pleasures and pains of the sentient 
life. Man knows himself as properly of a certain 
nature, and cannot reasonably d^rt from the 
rules involved in its realization- These rules are 
not imposed from without, but are the expression 
of his ovm nature and binding only as such. To 
be moral is to be truly a man, and to be truly a 
man is to be truly a rational animal. The norms 
Of reason are the moral laws. This type of theory 
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was prevalent in the earliest period of modern 
ethics, and represented the attempt to place morals 
upon a rational basis. The general idea takes 
various foms as it is expressed in the Stoic formuise 
of Grotius and the Neo-Platonic doctrines of the 
Cambridge Platonists and their like. While the- ! 
istic in their philosophical implications and founda- 
tions, these systems agree in their desire to free 
morals from theological authority and to found 
them upon an immanent rather than a transcendent 
basis. Yet in so doing they tend to lose their jural 
character and revert to the teleological type of 
their Greek originals. The dictates of reason 
which reveal these moral or natural laws are 
indeed authoritative, but their authority really 
rests upon the value of the good end or ideal which 
they express. Moral law, wiien rationalized, ceases 
to be supreme, whence it was very easy for the 
transition to be made from these Platonizing 
^sterns to the early forms of English utilitarian- 
ism. Indeed, in spite of their legal terminolo^, 
it is hardly accurate to include them at all under 
the jural type ; they are the natural compromises 
of the transitional period. 

3, Rational. — The rational interpretation of 
moral law finds its clearest expositor in Kant. 
It is true that Butler formulated the traditional 
English theory of conscience half a century earlier, 
but even in nis conception the supremacy of con- 
science does not involve independence of conse- 
^[uences ; its function is to decide between the rival 
interests of self-love and benevolence, not to dictate 
a law irrespective of either. It was Kant's merit, 
as he conceived it, to separate out the pure principle 
of a moral law and present it free from any admix- 
ture of motions drawn from a consideration of con- 
sequences. To be moral is not to seek to satisfy a 
desire for anything, however good, but to obey 
a dictate of reason determined by nothing outside 
its own rationality. A moral law is thus a cate- 
orical imperative addressed by the reason to a 
eing not naturally inclined to obedience, The 
motive to obedience is respect for the law itself 
whose authority we feel in our sense of moral 
obligation. The law, as grounded neither in the 
nature of Gud nor in its consequences for man, is 
thus absolute and the expression of a free reason 
which commands of itself alone, or is autonomous— 
to use Kant's term. That there is such a cate- 
gorical imperative is the only fact given us by pure 
reason, and that, if there are free beings, they must 
govern themselves by such laws is evident ; but how 
there can be free beings at all, and how we as 
sentient beings can be subject to such absolute 
dictates of reason — these are matters involved in 
the mysteries of personality. The form of such 
a law, as independent of consequences, must be 
abstract. Be rational, or ‘act from a maxim fit 
for universal law,' is the formula. It is thus 
essentially negative— a critical test rather than an 
informing principle. No act is to be done whose 
maxim is not capable of universalization, but no 
principle is given us, apart from experience, by 
which to determine any positive control for the will. 

In its illustration of this rational concept of 
moral lawj Kant’s theory also illustrates most ade- 
quately the jural concept of morality in general, 
the essence of which, as in Kant's system, is the 
primacy and absoluteness of law. in the theo- 
logical forms the law tends to become heteronomous 
and foreign, and hence immoral, while in the natural 
systems it tends to subordinate itself to the concept 
of good and tlius lose its jural character. In Kant's 
system alone is it at once a law and absolute. 

, LrnjRATURE.— P. C. French, ‘Concept of Law in Ethics,' in 
itev. It [1898] 86-63, also published separately, 1892 ; 
E. Zeller, VwirdgB und Ahhandlungen^ Leipzig', 1865-84; 
H’. J. S, Maine, Zroww, London, 1906; Thomas 


Aquinas, Summa Theulogfoa; H. Grcti;:«. 0*- Jure Belli et 
F*acis^ Amsterdam, 1720; R. V'.- ■ concerning 

Eternal and Inmuda'Jf’ .Vm-aF' ■. :7 :l : J, Butler, 

‘Sermons on Huin.iii Nature/ ITijr/l-ft, ed. J. il. Bernard, do. 
1900; I. Kant, Fiindam>'nU’l Primi^Jes of the Mctaphgsic tf 
EthioSi tr. T. K. Abbott, d . 1895. NoKMAN AYiLBE. 

MORAL OBLIGATION.— The word ‘obliga- 
tion' comes from Lat. ohligaret o<ud implies that 
we are bound to some rule or norm. hilo legal 
obligation involves, in any last analysis, .soiiie 
external coercion, moral obligation assumes an 
inner compulsion, a sense of the personality being 
bound by that which may have no external author- 
ity to enforce it, and which, indeed, may be but 
very imperfectly formulated. Language bears w i t- 
ness to a universal human experience of a sense of 
this obligation or ‘oughtness.' Even the most 
primitive speech reveals the sense of an inner com- 
pulsion, an inner voice that says ‘I must.' In its 
actual history, liowever, this inner compulsion has 
rarely been quite separated from the sense of some 
external coercion. We find it first expressed in 
a series of more or less definite inhibitions. Its 
earlier chapters are written in a series of command- 
ments, say mg, ‘ Thou shalt not,’ and this primitive 
I morality is based upon customary and largely ex- 
ternal usage. It is, moreover, shaped and sustained 
in an increasingly elaborate system of ^ tabus,' which 
form a link between the external and internal 
authorities. The realization of an internal author- 
ity as compelling as any external coercion is a 
relatively recent conception. Indeed, only quite 
recent discussions have clearly distinguished^ in 
theory what practical purpose early made definite, 
namely, that to the extent that coercion becomes 
foreign to the agent's will, to that extent it ceases 
to he the agent’s action. Moreover, older moral 
reflexion failed to draw any sharp line between the 
sense of moral obligation, as a category of the 
practical understanding, and that empiiic content 
of the rule or norm to which the moral agent feels 
himself bound. 

X. Uncritical religious intuitionalism ascribed 
both the sense of moral obligation and the content 
of the ethical code to an innate sense, and regarded 
both as a divine implanting in the human soul. 
Thus to both was ascribed a certain absoliite and 
fixed character that often ended in an unreal and 
static morality. Religious and philosophical history 
and reflexion have revealed the fact that all codes 
are, in part at least, subject to change according 
as sooiat and economic conditions change. And, as 
it became clear, that empiric morality was thus con- 
ditioned, the question naturally arose whether the 
whole sense of moral obligation was not equally 
empiric and destitute of any normative or per- 
manent character. Men began to seek its origin 
in the ebb and flow of human tradition. Thus 
arose the question of the seat of this iimer voice 
and the historic genesis of conscience. 

2. Greek intellectualism was prone to seek the 
origin of this sense of obligation in the rational 
process. Plato represents Socrates as identifying 
all moral obligation with rational insight, and he 
himself taught that morality recognized the given 
heavenly types or norms of conduct in the eternal 
ideas 01 the good. And, though Aristotle parted 
company at this point with Plato, and saw the 
social and empiric character of the ethical norms, 
yet on the whole Greek intellectualism never suc- 
ceeded in keeping clearly apart these two elements 
in every , ethical situation— the code of morals to 
which a moral agent is bound and the inner com- 
pulsion by which he is bound. Hellenistic ethics 
thus swung between an uncritical intuitionalism 
and an equally uncritical empiric rationalism. It 
may now be taken for granted that, though the 
discursive reason is and always must be concerned 
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in eveiy ethical situation, and is more particularly 
interested in the critical analysis of every given 
code of ethics ’nevertheless it is vain to seek the 
origin of the sense of mo^l obligation in the 
rational process alone. Nor can we successfully 
resolve moral obligation into clear rational insight 
into conseq^uences of any kind. 

3. Critical rationalism began with the work of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume. Locke had little diffi- 
culty in showing how untenable -was the uncritical 
intuitionalism that sought for innate codes of 
morals. But both Hume and Hutcheson leave 
imanalyzed a ‘ moral sense ’ as something ultimate. 
This moral sense Adam Smith, in his brilliant 
ethical treatise, sought to resolve into sympathy, 
or at least to trace its origin to sympathy as a 
natural attribute of man. It was distinctly on 
the basis of this critical rationalism that Bentnam 
and the two Mills made their famous analysis of 
the sense of moral obligation in terms of utility, 
and more especially of social utility. So far as 
this empiric rationalism dealt with the codes of 
morals found in human history, it was fruitful and 
stimulating in a high degree. At the same time, 
it became increasingly evident that empiric utili- 
tarianism could build no bridge from the socially 
useful to the sense of personal resp^oiisibility to be 
socially useful. And, when John Stuart Mill con- 
ceded an intuitive capacity for estimating values 
as higher and lower, and thus also a capacity for 
the intuitive recognition of moral values as higher 
over against other types of value, clear-eyed critics 
of rational utilitarianism realized that Sentham’s 
system had gone into bankruptcy. 

4, Biological evolution, however, infused new 
life into the discussion as to whether the origin of 
the sense of moral obligation might not be found 
in the socially useful. It was suggested by Darwin 
himself that the conflict of instocts, and the sur- 
vival of groups obeying the instincts that made for 
group-preservations, would in a long process of de- 
velopment link the socially useful with the morally 
right, and this line of ta<g[uiry has been followed 
up by Leslie Stephen, Alexander Sutherland, E. 
Westermarck, I*. T. Hobhouse, and others. The 
exceedingly useful light that this line of research 
has thrown upon the gradual development of em- 
piric codes of conduct has led to confusion of the 
two issues involved. It may be readily conceded 
that the socially useful has determined in a measure, 
perhaps we may say in large measure, what men 
consider morally right, but the origin of the cate- 
gory - moral obligation ’ remaias unexplained. 
Evolutionary analysis has not as yet succeeded in 
building a bridge between the socially useful and 
the sense of moral obligation to the group. Some- 
where at some time such a sense must appear in 
unmoral life as a variation, and, this variation 
having been once assumed, law and morals link 
tliemselves with group purpose, as von Ihering 
abundantly shows {Der Zw&ch im Bech^, esp. vol. L 
ch. vi.), but the biological analogy has been dis- 
tinctly overworked, and it is becoming mcreasingly 
evident that evolutionary phdosophy must assume 
variations and does not explain them. ^ Thus on the 
ethical held origins are no more explained than on 
the biological, and the sense of a mor^ obligation 
cannot so far be successfully analyzed into unmoral 
elements. Moreover, even in detail the sense of 
individual moral obligation presents many diffi- 
culties in connexion with the socially useful, for 
historically it is easy to show that the sense of 
moral obligation has time and again protected 
eourses of conduct jiatently socially detrimental. 

5. Critical intuitionalism is therefore in many 
different phases reasserting itself, and, especially 
on the ethical field, there' are many ati^pts to 
re-state more satisfactorily the position of Kant and 


Lotze. There is some return to Jacobi and Fries, 
and the philosophies of Wundt, Eucken, Eisler, 
James, and Bergson are suggesting new formula- 


■an empty concept, it is true, in this form, whose 
content is given in empiric experience and is sub- 
ject to the laws of evolutionary process and pro- 
gress, among which laws the socially useful is one 
of the most important factors. Thus from the 
psychological point of view Wundt and James, as 
well as Eisler and others, assume the capacity for 
moral distinction and the sense of moral obligation, 
without attempting to analyze the category further, 
while realizing that the content of moral apprecia- 
tion is a subject for scientific examination, and has 
its own evolutionary history. From this point of 
view the feeling of moral obligation arises as a 
variation, and maintains itself by its social useful- 
ness. Bergson has as yet given no development of 
his philosophy along ethical lines, but the revival 
of a critical intuitionalism has found support in his 
main contention, and followers of Fries and Jacobi 
see in the sense of moral obligation the evidence of 
a capacity for reaching beyond the phenomenal, 
and link this with a re-statement of the Kantian 
argument for God’s existence. According to this 
school, the fimdamental significance of the sense 
of moral obligation is the compelling power of the 
purposeful character of life. The unity of our 
mental and spiritual life demands that moral judg- 
ments be not irrational, even though conyilete 
rationalization may be^ beyond our power. How- 
ever divergent the empiric codes of social behaviour 
may be, the existence of a moral obligation is an 
element everywhere ; hence the very rational pro- 
cess itself is involved in a defence of the inherent 
validity of moral obligation. 

6. Conclusion.-— Moral obligation may then be 
said to so far defy any further ultimate analysis, 
and its origin is as mysterious as are all other 
origins and variations. It is a category of the 
practical reason, and is in so far super-rational, but 
the contents of the moral judgment are subject to 
the rational process, as in the sphere of the pheno- 
menal. Thus the total ethical complex reveals 
rational, sympathetic, eudaemonistio, and hedon- 
istic elements. But into no one of these can t^e 
fundamental sense of personal obligation be (juitc 
successfully resolved. Moreover, this sense of inner 
compulsion, covering as it does fields of action which 
no external coercion could regulate, is everywhere 
becoming the regulative principle of human society, 
displacing in the mor^ man outward law', and 
giving the sense of new freedom,^ because our 
obligation is the categorical imperarive of the in- 
formed conscience, and has its seat within, and. is 
not based upon, outward law with its concomitant 
of external coercion. 
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MORAL SENSE.— The terin ‘ moral sense * is 
practically cmiivaleut to ‘conscience,’ and shares ! 
the field of etnics with such principles as rectitude 
and duty, happiness and social health. In the ! 
form of (TvveLdTiffLs, the ternr ‘ conscience ’ appears 
as early as Periander and Bios (Stobmus, p. 192. 
21); as an approving and fortifying moral sense, 
Epictetus uses the synonym o-weLdo^ (bk. iii. ch. 
xxiL ), while the disapproval of conscimUa is referred 
to by Cicero (Lam, i. H). Upon the basis of 
a natural moral sense, St. Paul speaks of the 
Gentiles as those who performed by nature 
tbe works of the law, being guided by conscience 
((TwelS^crts, Ro 2^®). The appreciation of an inner 
moral sense distinct from external commandment 
seems to have been indicated by Sophocles in the 
Antigone i where the heroine appeals to a higher 
principle of action, -while she repudiates the estab- 
lished law’ ; the Sophists ’ distinction between 
and further marks off the internal 
sanction of conduct from all forms of external 
statTites. However important the principle of a 
moral sense may appear to be, it cannot be denied 
that the most profound moral systems have been 
elaborated in independence of it. Socrates based 
Greek ethics upon the general principle of know- 
ledge, w’hence Plato and Aristotle, Stoic and 
Epicurean, perfected the ancient ethical ideal, 
leaving the ethics of conscience to the minor 
moralists. The meagi*e development of ethical 
theory in meclia3val times failed to develop the 
notion of a natural moral sense j it is in modern 
systems of ethics that the analysis of the moral 
sense is to be found ; even here such ethical philo- 
sophies as those of Kant and Spinoza were perfected 
^vlthout appealing to a special sense of morality. 

When modem ethics began with Hobbes, it was 
the opposition to relativism and egoism that led 
R. Cumberland (de Legibm Naturcst London, 1672) 
to postulate conscience and benevolence as the 
true foci of conduct, although it was the latter 
Principe that received chief emphasis. As a deist, 
Shaftesbury insisted upon a * natural sense of right 
and wrong’ {In^uiri/ concerning Virtue, London, 
1699, bk. 1 . pt. iii. 2), which he identified wdth con- 
science, and thus spoke of ‘religious conscience’ 
and a ‘ displeasing consciousness ’ (bk. ii. pt. ii. 1). 
With F. Hutcheson the moral sense was discussed 
more cesthetically than ethically in the form of a 
disinterested regard for universal humanity, whence 
he inquires, 

*If there is no moral sense ... if all approbation be from 
the interest of the approver, What’s Hecuba to ws or we to 
Hecuba?' (Inquiry concerning Moral Good and JSoUt London, 
1726, sect; I. 2). 

J . Butler was the first to subject tlie moral sense 
to exact psychological analysis, wdience lie regards 
conscience as the ‘principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves his heart, temper, and 
actions ’ {Sermons upon Human Nature, London, 
1726, senn. i. {Works, ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 
1900, 1 . 31]}. This inward sense of approval and 
dis^proval is further regarded as a principle of 
‘refiexioh’ whose, essence is that of ‘authority’ 
(serm . ii. ) . Butler tend.s to complicate the problem 
when he asserts that the dictate of conscience is 
ever in accordance wth the impulses of reasonable 
self-love, while the supreme sanction of the moral 
sense is found in the principle of harmony with 
nature. - . 

. Among the ethical idealists of the 18th cent., 
Richard Price and Kant opposed the notion of a 
moral sense as such, and sought in reason the 
..ultimate moral authority. In liis Review of the 
PHncipal Questions and Difficulties m Morals 
TT 1758), Price denies the validity of 

Hut^^ns ‘moral sense,’ and appeals to the 
usderst^ding. as riie, ground of ethical distinc- 


tions, although Price’s treatment of the under- 
standing makes it possible for him to depart from 
mere rationalism, and repose in *a Platonistio 
‘intuition ’ (ch. i. sects, i., ii.). Kant, who derived 
moral distinctions dTu toiiomously from reason, 
w’hence also springs the categorical imperative, 
treats the moral sense with contempt when he 
says : 

‘ As to moral feeling, this supposed special sense, the appeal 
to it is indeed superficial when those who cannot thhik believe 
that feeling will help them out, even in what concerns general 
laws ’ (Metaphy&ic of Morals, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 18S9, 

p.61).^ 

In its treatment of the moral sense, then, the 
Enlightenment {g.v,) insisted upon something even 
more rationalistic than conscience. 

If the tendency of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was to regard the moral sense as something rational, 
the tendency of the 19th and 20th centuries has 
been to reduce the princii)le in question to the 
social. In the middle of the IStli cent. Adam 
Smith inaugurated the career of social ethics w’hen 
he sought the source of moral sentiment in ‘ sym- 
pathy.]*^ The first to raise the question concerning 
the origin of moral sense, Smith had no hesitation 
in founding the ideas of propriety, merit, and duty 
upon the instinct of natural sympathy {Theori/ of 
Moral Sentiments, London, 1759). A century 
later Darwin connected the moral with the bio- 
logical, and thus made the moral sense dependent 
upon the predominance of the social tendency in 
man. To ‘sociability’ Darwin adds the principle 
of ‘reflexion,’ without w’hicli the social could not 
have become ethical, so that the ideals of Butler, 
to whom Darw^in pays due tribute, have not been 
wholly lost to view {Descent of Man, London, 1871, 
ch. in.). Equally significant with the departure 
from the rational is the change from the individ- 
ualistic to the social ; for, where Butler identified 
conscience and reasonable self-love, Darwin united 
conscience with the non-egoistio in human nature. 

When biological ethics transferred the seat of 
the moral sense from the self to society, much of 
the phenomenology of conscience, shame, approval, 
obligation, etc, , seemed intelligible ; at any rate, 
‘scientific’ ethics has assumed that the social is 
conclusive, as appears from such a work as L, 
Stephen’s Science of Ethics (London, 1882h where 
biological, social, and ethical are firmly linked (ch. 
viii, ). In opposition to Stephen, and in the general 
style of Butler, J, Martineau has insisted upon the 
rational and individualistic conception of the 
moral sense {Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885, vol. ii. bk. ii. ch. ii.). 

Where the moral individualism of the 18tli cent, 
has practically succumbed before the advance of 
social ethics, there has aiisen an esthetic indi- 
vidualism which, while not allying itself with 
the moral-sense theory, has not failed to make 
vigorous warfare upon the social conception of life. 
Beginning with the romanticism of Friedrich 
Schlegel and the realism of H. B. Stendhal, and 
advancing with tlie Decadence of C. P. Baudelaii'e, 
this anti-social view has come to a climax in 
Nietzsche, who stigmatizes the compunctions of the 
social moral sense as so much ‘ bad conscience ’ from 
whose terrors he would emancipate mankind 
Genealogy of Morals, tr. W. A. Haussmann and J. 
Gray, London, 1899, pt. ii.). In the same manner 
Ibsen speaks of the modem man as one who, 
suffering from ‘ sickly conscience,’ stands in need 
of a ‘robust conscience.’. {Tke Master Builder, tr. 
E- Gosse and W. .Archer, London, 1893, act ii.), 
while H. Sudermahn, -with more direct reference 
to social ethics as such, speaks derisively of the 
‘conscience of the race’ {The Joy of Living, tr. E. 
IVharton, London, 1903, act iv.). Similar expres- 
sions of anti-social inimoralism may he found in 
Anatole France, August Strindberg, and Bernard 
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Sliaw. Thus, the status of the moral sense in con- 
temporary thought seems to consist of a dogmatic 
assertion of tlffe social on the part of science and a 
violent repudiation of the principle by culture. 

Litkratub-b.— M. J. Guyau, d’uneimrale sans obli- 

gation ni sanotiim'^, Paris, 1881 ; P, R4e, Die Entstehutm des 
Gewissents, Berlin, 18S5 ; J. G. Scburman, The Ethical Import 
of Dm'win'mn, New York, 1887; W. Wundt, Bthiky Stutt- 
gart, 1886 ; F. Brentano, Fom Erspning sittlicher Erkenntniss, 
Leipzig, 1889 ; T. Elsenhaus, Wesen una Entstehung des Geviis- 
smSi do, 1894 ; J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethies, London, 
1909 ; C. G. Shaw, The Value and Dignity of Human Life, 
Boston, 1911. Charles Gray Shaw. 

MORAL THEOLOGY.-See Casuistry. 

MORALITIES.— See Miracle-Plays, Mys- 
teries, Moralities. 

MORALITY.— See Ethics and Morality. 

MORAVIANS. — I. History.— The Moravian 
Church, or the Unitas Fratrum, belongs to the 
historic Churches of Christendom. For more than 
four and a half centuries it has never wavered in 
its claim to be a part of the Catholic Church, 
possessing the historic episcopate and the three 
orders of the ministry, administering^ the sacra- 
ments and preaching the Word according to apos- 
tolic precept, laying* special emphasis on the im- 
portance of Christian unity, the cultivation of 
personal religion, and the necessity of personal 
service. 

Whatever obscurity surrounds certain points in 
its history, there is nothing doubtful as to its 
origin. It dates from the year 1457; Bohemia 
' was the land of its birth j and the more spiritually- 
minded followers of John Hus were its first 
members. Hus, the gifted rector of the University 
of Prague, an earnest reformer and eloquent 
lireacher, owed much of his religious enlighten- 
ment to the writings of Wyclif, introduced into 
Bohemia by the wife of Richard li., a princess of 
that country. After his mar^dom at Constance 
in 1415 the greater part of his followers took up 
:the sword in defence of their religious liberties. 
Some were pacified by concessions, such as their 
partaking oi the cup as well as of the bread at the 
Holy Supper ; but others, whose convictions went 
deeper, the Puritans of their day, withdrew froin 
political life, retired to a remote corner of the 
country, and settled down in the Barony of Lititz. 
Here tiiey formed themselves into a religious com- 
munity on NT lines, in which many of the institu- 
tions of the early Christian Church were revived, 
under the leadership of duly elected elders. 
At the Synod of Lhota in 1467 they further pro- 
ceeded to elect their own ministers, and for these 
they obtained ordination from the Waldenses ), 
whose bishop, Stephen, consecrated Michael Hm- 
dacius as the first bishop of the Unitas. ^ The 
episcopate was given and received in the conviction 
of its apostolic origin, coming from the Eastern, 
not the Western, Church, transmitted possibly 
through the so-called sects, such as the Euchites, 
the Paulieians, the Cathari, etc. The validity of 
these orders was recognized even by the enemies 
of the Unitas ; and, as the step thus taken involved 
complete ecclesiastical sepai-ation from Rome, it 
resulted in fierce persecution, despite which, how- 
ever, the membership increased, the congregations 
multiplied, and the Church’s influence spread far 
;and wide, not merely in Bohemia, hut beyond its 
' “borders also. The name adopts was Jednota 
Bratrshdy the Latin rendering of which, ‘ Unitas 
Fratrum,’ fails to give the exact meaning ; ‘Ecclesia 
Fratrum,’ ‘the Church of the Brotherhood J would 
be more correct. The leaders in those early days 
were Peter of Chelae, Gregory the patrkrohi and 
Lucas of Praguer-men. of very different tempera- 


ments, but of equal devotion. The Church’s doc- 
trines soon became distinctly evangelical ; tlnis, at 
the_ Synod of Reichenau in 1495, the Brethren 
decided the great question, ‘ How shall a man be 
justified before Goa?’ by the answer, ‘Through 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and the right- 
eousness which is of God.’ They laid special stress 
on Christian character and conduct; hence their 
strict discipline, which later excited the admira- 
tion of the Reformers, By the year 1500 they had 
over 200 congregations with more than 100,000 
members; and in 1535 these figures had doubled 
themselves. It was the Brethren who issued the 
first hymn-book in the vernacular, in 1501 ; they 
set up some of the finest printing-presses in Europe, 
and used them largely for the production of their 
own translation or the Bible, wliich is still the 
standard Bohemian version of to day. Their 
schools had a well-deserved reputation ; Bohemia’s 
best literature was the product of their scholars. 
Their church music became famous, especially for 
the congregational part-singing. Family worship 
was a feature of their homes ; the children were 
early grounded in the Scriptures ; the catechisms 
were clear, concise, and practical. The Church 
government was Presbyterian, with the Synod as 
the supreme court. Under its authority the 
bishops controlled their own dioceses, and they 
alone ordained ; the presbyters preached and ad- 
I ministered the sacraments ; the deacons acted as 
t assistants. Infant-baptism was practised, followed 
by confirmation. ... 

As the Church expanded, it came to include 
three separate brancnes, in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Poland; yet the three remained organically 
one, and thus the Unitas became the earliest 
International Protestant Church. Its history 
during the greater part of the 16th and 17tu 
centuries is one long record of persecution, broken 
by intervals of rest and of official favour. It 
I suffered terribly durmg the period of the Counter- 
Reformation, especially after the disastrous battle 
of the V^ite Mountain in 1620. A veritable 
* Book of Martyrs’ might compiled dealing with 
the days when Rome set itself to exterminate ^e 
Unitas. Its foremost leaders among the nobility 
were executed, its clergy imprisoned, its members 
sent to the mines or kept in dungeons ; its chui'ches 
were dosed, its schools destroyed, its Bibles and 
hymn * books, catechisms and histories were 
burned. More than 36,000 families fled from 
Bohemia, and with them their sole sur\dving 
bishop, John Amos Comenius, the herald of 
humanistic and religious training for the young. 
He was at that time the leading educationist in 
Europe, and his writing still rank among the 
standard authorities. His wanderings took liim 
to Poland and Holland ; and he was also invited 
to England to re-organize the very defective system 
of education which prevailed m that country. 
Much sympathy for the Bohemian martyrs had 
already been aroused during the Commonwealth, 
when Cromwell offered the Unitas a home in 
Ireland ; and this continued afterwards also, when 
collections on its belialf were made in many of the 
Anglican churches. In the belief that tlie days of 
the Unitas were numbered^ Comenius drew up a 
remarkable document in which he says ; 

* As in such cases it is custowaiy to make a Will, we hereby 
bequeath to our enemies the things of which they can dis- 
possess us ; but to you our friends {of the Church of England) 
we bequeath our dear Mother, the Church of the Brethren. It 
may be God’s will to revive her in our country or elsewhere. 
You ought to love her even in her death, because in her life she 
has given you an exTunple of Faith and Patience for more than 
two centuries’ (Ratio Diseiplinoi, Amsterdam, 1660, Dedication). ^ 

He also secured the episcopal succession, apart 
! from the Polish branch in whidi it still continued, 

! by having his son-in-law, Peter Jablonaky, cdnse- 
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crated as bishop by Bishop Bytimer at IMilenezyn 
in Poland. 

With the death of Comeiiins in 1672 the lirst 
pai't of the history of the Unitas ends. The se<‘ond 
I)art opens at Herrnluit, in Saxony, where in 1722 
a company of fuj’ltives from the Moravian border 
valleys, in which isolated families of the ancient 
Church had still preserved the faith of their 
fathers, found a refuge on the estate of a young 
nobleman, Count Nicolas Ludwig von Zinzendorl 
They were soon joined by others from Bohemia ; 
and in association with a number of German 
Pietists they formed themselves into a society 
similar to those which then existed within the 
Lutheran Church. But this did not satisfy the 
descendants of the Unitas ; they insisted that they 
were not Lutherans, they belonged to a much older 
Church; and, being now in the possession of a 
certain amount of rel^ous liberty, they desired 
its re-establishment. To this Zinzendorf was at 
first opposed, till from a chance copy of the writ- 
ings of Comenius he learned what the history of 
the Unitas had been, how glorious its past, how 
evangelical its doctrine, how strict its discipline, 
how firm its faith and steadfastness under suffering. 
Almost unconsciously he found himself being led 
on to devote his life, his means, and his talents to 
the re-organization of this venerable Church, and 
its equipment for further service. But the Re- 
newea Church was not of Zinzendorf s creation. 
Its points of contact with the Unitas lie in the 
personal descent of many of its members, in the 
church regulations which were again introduced, 
and, above all, in the orders of the ministry, wdiicli 
in 1735 were restored, when David Nitsehman was 
consecrated bishop by Bishop Daniel Ernst Jab- 
. lonsky, whose father had received the succession 
from Bythner with the written commission of 
Comenius. 

. The little community at Hermhut rapidly in- 
creased and developed in spite of the banishment 
of Zinzendorf by order of the Saxon Government, 
on the grotmd of his having introduced unauthorized 
relimous novelties and or teaching false doctrine. 
Its fame spread far and wide, since in it a striking 
union of spiritual life with good works and in- 
dustrial activity was to be seen. The danger of a 
narrow type of Pietism {q,v.) was averted by a 
wonderful experience of revival and a wave of 
evangelizing zeal, which visited the Church in 
1727, under the impulse of which it embarked on 
that particular work in the doing of which lay the 
pledge of its continued existence. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th cent, foreign missions were almost 
entirely unknown among the Reformed Churches ; 
it was left to the Moravians to inaugurate the 
modem missionary movement. This dates from 
the year 1732, wlien two of the Brethren set out to 
evangelize the enslaved Negroes in St. Thomas, 
willing to become slaves themselves if that should 
be the only way of winning them for Christ. In 
the same spirit others went to the Eskimos in 
Greenland; others settled in S. America, and 
carried the go^el for the first time to the natives 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinam. Work was also 
begun among the N. American Indians, to whom 
David Zeisberger devoted sixty-three strenuous 
years of life. In S. Africa these early mission- 
aries were to be found teaching Hottentots and 
Kaffirs the faith of Jeans. They penetrated to 
Perria and Ceylon, they preached in Egypt and 
Algiers, they established their stations on the Gold 
Coast and in eight of the W. India Islands, they 
sterted a mission to the Jews— and all this as 
pioneers, and within a few years after the founding 
^of that little Saxon village whose inhabitants 
^ numbered only some 600. They formed the first 
•Protestant Church that recognized and attempted 


to fulfil the duty of world evangoliziition ; and in 
this effort they stood alone for >ixty years. This 
early characteristic of the Renewed Church still 
remains its out.staiuling distinction ; and that is 
why, alone among "uU others, it possesses no 
separate missionary society, since the whole Cliurch 
is the society, and within it the principle prevails 
that * to be a Moravian and to further missions are 
identical,* 

From Herrnhnt strong religious influences began 
to spread at home as well as abroad among the 
students in the German universities, the land- 
owners in the Baltic provinces, the merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the muita^ in Berlin. Zinzendorf 
and his Brethren were invited everywhere, and, as 
the result of their evangelistic work, societies or 
congregations, known as ‘ settlements,* sprang up 
in Denmark, Holland, Russia, and Switzerland, 
and in several of the German principalities. Each 
became, like Herrnhnt, an industrial as well as a 
religious centre, for the apostolic rule of being 
‘ diligent in business * as well as * fervent in spirit * 
was insisted on. It was largely by means of these 
industrial undertaking, supplemented by the un- 
stinted generosity of Zinzenaorf, that the cost of 
the mission work was met — ^not to mention the 
fact that most of the missionaries provided for 
their own necessities. 

The first official visit was paid to England in 
1735; and here it was that Peter Bhhler three 
years later met with John Wesley and became the 
means of his spiritual enlightenment. Here also 
the name ‘ Moravian ’ came into use ; given origin- 
ally as a convenient nickname (like ‘ Methodist ’), 
it has now gained a kind of permanence, though it 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since it em- 
phasizes only one point, and that a comparatively 
unimportant one, in the long history of the Unitas. 

The Moravian influence was unquestionably 
one of the main factors in the early days of the 
Evangelical Revival ; for a time it equalled that 
of the Methodists. Moravian evangelists preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom, leaving their mark especially in York- 
shire and the Midlands ; and, through the preach- 
ing of John Cennick, to a yet greater degree in 
Ireland and the west of England. 

In America also the Church took root in the 
middle of the 18th cent,, around two centres, 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, and Salem in N. 
Carolina; and from each of these two places it 
spread rapidly. Thus the Church came to consist 
again of three distinct provinces, according to 
the different nationalities— German, English, and 
American. These form the home base, and, though 
widely separated, they are organically one. Eacli 
province is independent as regards the conduct of 
its own affairs, elects its own bishops, appoints its 
own administrative boards, and legislates for itself 
through its own synods. The main outward bond 
of union between the parts (and the seat of final 
authority) is the so-called General Synod, made 
up of delegates from all the provinces. This bond 
may seem a very slight one, yet through toese 
I many years the spirit of brotherhood in Christ has 
been strong enough to prevent any kind of schism 
I in the body. 

The death of Zinzendorf in 1760 had important 
results. It involved a severe financial strain which 
at one time threatened disaster and dissolution, 
but it also led to the framing of a distinctive system 
of church government, the settlement of its consti- 
tution, the definition of its doctrine, and the re- 
organization of its undertakings. The administra- 
tive centre still lay in Germany, where during the 
latter part of the 18th cent, the Moravians found 
themselves in the forefront of the controversy with 
rationalism; they became the recognized cham- 
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pions of orthodox Evangelicalism, Here also their 
influence 'vvas as far-reaching as in England, though 
in a difterenVvay, In this case it was due largdy 

Bishop 


bo the writings and the 
August Gottli^ Spangenhejig, originally a professor 
at Halle. It made itself felt in the universities ; 
Bchleiermacher learned his religion and gained his 
conception of the historic Christ at a Moravian 
college ; and Kant, the philosopher of Kflnigsberg, 
referred his students, when searching for peace, to 
" the little Moravian chui'ch over the way ; that,’ 
he said, 4s the place in which to find peace.’ 

2. Characteristics. — (a) Diaspora .— unique 
feature of the Church’s work on the Continent was, 
and still is, the so-called Diaspora, an extensive 
agency for promoting spiritual life and fellowship 
within the National (Protestant) Churches. It is 
carried on in many parts of Germany, in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Russia ; and, 
according to synodal resolution, no worker in it is 
allowed ho seek converts for the Moravian Church 
from among the members of other communions. 
The effort is in the interests of the Kingdom of 
God as a whole, supplement^ to the existing 
religious agencies, and is designed to ^rengthen 
and promote the unity of believers. This accounts | 
to a gi’eat extent for the good-will shown to the 
Moravians hy those who know the disinterested 
nature of their labours, and the catholicity of their 
spirit. Had there been more denominationalism, 
no doubt a larger numerical increase would have 
resulted, but it would have meant the loss of that 
Idndlmess of .mutual feeling which has marked the 
Church’s relationship to other Christian communi- 
ties, . , 

(h) Mdiication.—KrLQth.^x Moravian characteristic 
ik the educational system, officially recognized and 
regarded as belonging to the Church’s work and 
responsibility. Love of education, and enthusiasm 
for it, formed a part of th^ inheritance which had 
come down from the days of the Unitas, It was 
held that, just as the Church had its mission to 
the heathen, who had never heard the gospel, so 
had it also a mission to the young to ground and 
train them in its divine precepts. To carry this 
out was a priceless privilege oraained of God, to be 
undertaken with prayer, and to be done for Him. 
In this spirit numerous boarding ■ schools were 
opened in Germany, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, and America; many of them have become 
famous, not only on account of the education given, 
but also by reason of the pupils who have gone forth 
from them, men distin^ished in almost every call- 
ing and rank of life. The standard was high ; and, 
if in many cases the discipline was strict, it was 
always blended with the kindly influences of a 
di^inctly Christian atmosphere. 

(c) Missionary aiea/.— The third, and the most 
characteristic, feature of Moravianism is its mis- 
sionary zeal. Never since the beginning of the 
work in 1732 has this waned ; the Church has sent 
forth its sons and daughters in an unbroken stream, 
in some cases tlirough five generations of the same 
famfly. Most of its con^egations have their re- 

J wesentatives in the missions, and through these 
iving links the bond of sympathy with the foreign 
field is maintained. The Church’s energies flow 
largely along this channel, in support of what 
represents, and is felt to be, its God-appointed 
work in the present as much as in the past, a glory 
that has not faded. Hence the surprisingly large 
number of Moravian missionaries in proportion 
to the membership ; and also the relatively high 
. standard of financial support. Whilst in the Pro- 
testant Churches at large the proportion of mission- 
aries to members is £u>out 1 to 6000, among the 
Moravians it is . 1 to fiO. These are the words of 
J. R. Mott on the subject: 


‘If members of the Churches in Great Biit:.!;; r.r.r' Air.;-;''..! 
gave in like proportion [as the Moravians], ibe:! ■h:‘ 
contributions would aggregate over £12,000,000 per annum 
instead of some £3,000,000. And if they went out as Missionaries 
in corresponding numbers, we should have a force of nearly 
400,000 foreign workers, which is vastly more than the number 
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The work abroad has to a great extent been 
among primitive races, some of them now approach- 
ing extinction, in out-of-the-way parts, iu lands 
that are peculiarly unpromising and uninviting, 
and that have been neglected by every one else. 
These have been taken up by the Moravians in 
accordance with Zinzendorfs early desire and deter- 
mination, when, as a school-boy, he established 
among his companions the so-called * Order of the 
Mustard Seed,’ for the purpose of seeking the con- 
version of the heathen, having in mind ‘ especially 
such as others would not trouble themselves about.’ 
Thus the Moravian Brethren were the pioneers in 
work among the lepers, first in the Cape Colony, 
where as early as 1818 a missionary and his wife 
cut themselves off from their fellow-Europeans, 
and settled down in a lonely valley among the poor 
outcasts, in order to care for their bodies as well 
as their souls. The result was remarkable, for 
within six years over 90 of the lepers were converted 
and baptized. Afterwards the work was continued 
on Robben Island, a sandy stretch lying off Cape 
Town ; and still later a spacious hospital has been 
built outside the walls of Jerusalem, where the aim 
is to gather all the lepers of Palestine, and to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by this dread disease. 

Continuous expansion has marked the missionary 
enterprise of the Church, till now it is to be found 
in every continent. The fields are as follows; 
Labrador, Alaska, California, the W. Indies 
(Jamaica, St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Trinidad, San Do- 
mingo), the Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua, Demerara 
(British Guiana), Surinam (Dutch Guiana), S. 
Africa, East and "West, Nyasa and Unyamwezi 
(in German E. Africa), W, Himalaya, and N. , 
Queensland— 14 different countries, 343 stations, 
with 1503 preaching places. The workers include 
367 European and American missionaries, among 
them doctors, educationists, deaconesses, etc., 48 
ordained native ministers, 459 native evangelists, 
1663 native helpers ; with a total of 107,379 souls 
in their care. The annual expense amounts to 
£114,000, exclusive of the Leper Home, which 
costs an additional £1500 per annum. Mission 
colleges exist in England, Germany, America, 
the W. Indies, and S. Africa; hospitals in 
Labrador, Jerusalem, Surinam, and Kashmir, 
where Zenana work is also carried on. 

The above figures, if not large in themselves, are 
strikingly so when compared to th^ size of the 
home Church. This consists of the continental 
congregations, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Norway ; 
the British province (England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales) ; and the American provinces, North 
and South. The last-named have 134 congrega- 
tions ; in Great Britain there are 45, and on the 
Continent 30— or 74, if the Diaspora centres are 
included. A joint undertaking of the whole 
Church, apart from the foreign enterprise, is the 
evangelization of the lands of its birth and early 
history, viz. Bohemia and Moravia. Work among 
the young is carried on in both day and boarding- 
schools ; the home Sunday schocus number 
and have 23,000 scholars; abroad there S 
schools, with 1430 teachers, and oy-r 
scholars. In England an agency 
Rural Mission works on lines somewha, Q- . 
the Diaspora on the Continent. 

^ Worsh^.r-The worship of the matter oi 
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bines the liturgical element with a large measure 
of freedom in extempore prayer — a blending of 
order and liberty. The British Book of Worship 
includes two liturgies for public service, an alter- 
nate form of prayer, a confession of faith, and 
formularies for the baptism of infants and of 
adults, for confirmation, ordination, marriage, and 
burial—and combined with these is a newly-revised 
collection of hymns of all ages. It is the latest 
successor of the first Protestant hymn-book ever 
issued. The Church’s ritual is marked by sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, due largely to a 
wise caution in the use of symbolism, and also to 
a dislike of whatever would serve to q^uench the 
spiritual impulse of the moment. A stately dignity 
marks the special services and the doxblogies in 
use at the consecration of bishops and the ordina- 
tion of ministers. The same applies in a measure 
to the confirmation service, which, as in the Greek 
Church, is not considered an exclusively episcopal 
function, hut may be performed by a presbyter. 
At all these services the surplice is worn, as well 
as at the administration of the sacraments. The 
Apostles’ Creed is in use as representing the oldest, 
simplest, and most generally accepted expression 
of the faith of Christendom ; and in addition a 
‘ special confession, based on that compiled hy 
Luther and made up mainly of a connected 
sequence of Scripture passages, is recited on the 
great Church festivals, such as Easter, Wliitsunday, 

, etc. In it the Trinitarian belief of the Church finds 
marked emphasis — the Fatherhood of God, the 
Creator of all things and the Author of salvation ; 
the redemptive and mediatorial work of the Son in 
His perfect humanity, the ‘Lamb of God’ once 
slain, now risen and glorified ; the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, ‘Who proceedeth from 
the Father, and Whom our Lord Jesus Christ sent 
after that He went away • . . that He should 
abide \vith us for ever.’ 

Doctrine. — The main points of doctrine as 
and taught are defined in the Church Book 
under the foHowing heads: the doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature ; the doctrine of 
the love of Grod the Father; the doctrine of the 
real Godhead and the real humanity of Jesus 
Christ; the doctrine of our reconciliation unto 
God and our iustification through the sacrifice of 
the Cross; the doctrine of good -works as the 
evidence of faith; the doctrine of tlie fellowship 
of believers ; the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of the Lord ; and the doctrine of the Headshm of 
Christ over the Church, which is His Body, Thus 
in essence the theological position is that of the 
Nicene Creed, the XXXIX Articles, the Augsburg 
and the Westminster Confessions; but, since no 
one Creed can be said to be a complete statement 
of the whole range of Christian dogma, liberty is 
allowed for difference of view in non-essentials. 
The Holy Scriptures are regarded as the only rule 
of faith and conduct, the basis of all teaching, and 
the final court of appeal. More stress is laid on 
Christian life and character than on perfect agi’ee- 
nient of opinion. Devotion to Christ, and personal 
union with Him, form the foundation of the 
Brotherhood. The Church has kept itself free 
from anything approaching sectai-ian peculiarities 
of doctrine, and this because it came out from 
Home on the broad ground of gospel truth and 
liberty, and did not separate itseB from any other 
Evangelical Church, 

\ . 5- Constitution and government. — The constitu- 
. and government of the Church, which at one 
startflPas something of an oligarchy, is now essenti- 
pione^oeratic, as may be seen from the fact that 
^f thau^eral Synod, which meets every six years 
■"'^nuinber^P^ls the funds and the work of the entire 
Prbtestai elected members outnumber those who 


have a seat in virtue of their office. The same 
applies to the provincial synods, and also to the 
authorities of the individual congr^ations. Tlie 
principle at work in Church afi'airs is that of ‘ the 
government of the pef)ple, by the people, and for 
the people,’ under the sole headship of Christ. 
The bishops have no administrative powers on 
account of their position, though, as a matter of 
fact, a bishop is almost invariably the president of 
the board of elders -svhieh directs the work of each 
l^rovince. These boards are elected by synod, 
the members holding office only during the Inter- 
synodal period ; they are responsible to the synod 
for their administrative doings. The foreign 
missions, as the conoera of the whole Church, 
stand under the management of an international 
mission board, on which each of the home pro- 
vinces, as well as the foreign field, is represented. 
This has at present its seat in Herrnhut, though 
it might just as well be located anywhere else. In 
addition there is a general dii*ecting board of the 
Unity, which has to see to the carrying out of the 
piinciples laid down by the General Synod in 
regard to constitution, doctrine, worship, orders, 
congregation rales, and discipline. It exercises 
also the functions of a court of appeal ; it summons 
the General Synod, and acts^s the standing repre- 
sentative of the Church in its entirety. 

All appointments in the ministry are made by 
the directing boards of the respective provinces ; 
each congregation is entitled to suggest names for 
the filling of a vacancy, and each minister lias the 
right to accept or decline a call sent to him. The 
different provinces make their own arrangements 
for the training of their students, whilst in all the 
various colleges the standard is equally high. The 
normal course includes the -w'ork necessary for a 
University Degree in Arts, which each student is 
expected to gain ; then follows a three years’ study 
of theology. As a rule, some period is devoted to 
teaching m the boarding-schools. Later on comes 
ordination, in the first instance as a deacon when 
acting as assistant minister; and, on being ap- 
pointed to a separate charge, a second ordination 
admits to the presbyterate. Thus the Church 
possesses and combines within itself many of the 
features which in other cases separate some of the 
larger religious bodies. Its orders are strictly epi- 
scopal, for only bishops con ordain, but its govern- . 
ment is presbyterian. Its teaching is distinctly 
evaneelical; though ho formal subscription to any 
specific Creed is demanded, or expected, from 
ministers or members. The individual conscience 
is hound by no formularies ; the bond of union lies 
not so much in a common Confession as in the 
exercise of mutual love as the supreme mark of 
discipleship. Infant-baptism and confirmation are 
practised ; at the Holy Supper the wafer is gener- 
ally used ; the Church seasons are observed with 
very special stress on the services of Holy Week 
and Easter. In some of these observances there is 
a mai-ked element of ritual, hallowed by the usage 
and tradition of past centuries ; but at the .same 
time the Church is as free from the bondage of 
form and ceremony as it is from all saeramen- 
tarianism. 

The whole body, scattered over the world’s 
surface, on the Continent, in Great Britain,, in 
America, and in the 14 mission-fields, is. still an 
organic Unity, each portion maintaining its o-wn 
national characteristics, the Germans attached to 
their German ways, the EngUsh and Americans 
equally loyal 'to their own.' country’s interests 
and customs. . Jointly tliey form an internation^ 
brotherhood, composed of men of many races and 
differing opinions, all banded together, not to pro- 
pagate any special system of church goverament, 
or any kind of ritual, or any particular, point of 
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doctrine, but to evidence and promote the oneness 
of believers in Christ, and to prove the possibility 
of a union, ouganic as well as spii-itual, which rises 
above ^1 barriers of nationality and opinion. The 
Moravian Church does not^work in opposition to 
any other evangelical Church, nor does it seek to 
increase its membership by any system of prosely- 
tizing. Its aim is to gather into the fold of Christ 
those who are still outside, and then to further 
that growth in grace and that fruitfulness of 
service which are the divinely appointed means 
for the spread of the Kingdom of God among the 
cliildren of men. It is above all else a missionary 
and a union Church. 

liiTBRATURK.— i. ANCIENT C/uZiZO/f.— Anton Gindely, Qesch. 
der hohmischm Briider, Pnpriie, ISST-R?: Jaroalav GoU, 
Quellen zur Gmh, der dj. 1878-82; E. de 

Schweinitz, Hist, of the Unitas Fmtmm, Bethlehem, Pa., 
1886 ; J. T. Muller, Die deutsehen Katechismen der hdhmmhm 
Briider, Berlin, 1887. 

ii. Renewed David Cranz, Ancient and Modem 

Hist, of the Bi'i '/..L .i, tr.. IxTidon, 1780; A. G. Spangen- 

berg, Life of C. ‘.-.r X-nz-;;. i-.rf Eng. tr., do. 1836; J. E. 
Hutton, Hist, of the Moravian Chiirch^, do. 1909 ; G. Wauer, 
Beginnings of the Brethren's Chv/reh in England^ do. 1901; 
E. R. Has.se, .77/:' .V'-r-y ■;.>//•■ (‘Leaders of Revival ’ Series), do. 
1912, O/j'/i.'. ;!n preparation); J. E. Hutton, 

HlA. •/ .!/■ (i.M preparation); J. T. Hamilton, 

Ih'st. ;/■ .'/;<> J/oiv< Ch.rrch, Bethlehem, Pa., 1900,: and 
ni't. 'he V Moravian Chnrch^ London, 1901; 

of. also Bureau of the Cenms^ Special Reports^ ‘Religious 
Bodies: 1906,’ Washington, 1910, ii. 494-499; and see art. 
Hussites. E. E. Hass^:. 

MORBIDNESS. — The term ‘morbidness’ as 
applied to moral and religious states of mind is 
popular rather than scientific. It designates par- 
ticularly any unduly depressed state connected 
with one’s moral or religious status. Little effort 
has been made thus far to discover a scientific 
differentia for religious and moral disease or mor- 
bidness. One author,^ essaying a moral pathology, 
treats largely of ordinary moral faults and classes 
as pathological even such habits as result from 
mistaken conceptions of the moral life. Here 
‘ pathological ’ loses all definite meaning ; as well 
might we class as morbid the misspelling of a word. 
On the other hand, neurologists and medical 
writers tend, on the whole, to limit moral and 
religious morbidness to certain phenomena of the 
insanities, such as the delusion that one is God or 
Jesus Christ, or that one has committed the un- 
pardonable sin. While it is difficult to differen- 
tiate between sanity and insanity, a useful mark 
of the insane is that they are incapable, for the 
time being at least, of fulfilling their social 
functions. Thus, all the insanities are cases of 
moral inability and, in this sense, of moral mor- 
bidness. 

There is, however, a broad expanse of moral 
morbidness that is neither insanity, on the one 
hand, nor, on the other, mere deflexion from a 
moral ideal through erroneous thinking or through 
the common instinctive impulsions. The best 
example is the moral distortions frequently found 
among adolescents. Under the stress of the neural 
and intellectual re-organization that is going on 
at this period of life, the foUo'sring types of mor- 
bidness are not uncommon. 

(1) Excessive or minute introspection of one’s 
desires, motives, or choices, often with the applica- 
tion of excessively severe standards to one^s self. 
In religious communions that emphasize such 
experiences as conversion, regeneration, and the 
witness of the Spirit, this introspection often con- 
sists in a search for signs of the divine presence or 
of divine operations within one’s soul. 

(2) Hypersensitiveness to moral and religious 
situations ^d distinctions. To be wrong at ail is 
to be heinous ; only perfection is really good— this 
is the attitude of . mind* ./This is what is often 

1 A. E. Giles. Mdrdl PaHiohgPt Loiwion, 1895. 


called ‘morbid conscience.’ The victim of it is 
likely to put absurd emphasis u])on tlie exact 
performance of trifles that seem to be duties. 
Habitual self-condemnation or censoriousness 
towards others may also appear. 

(3) A passion for certitude, and refusal to live 
by the ordinary, commonsense assumptions, prob- 
abilities, and ‘rule q’ thumb’ devices of mature 
practicality. Sometimes a sense of uncertainty 
becomes almost an obsession. Tlie victim feels , 
uncertain, for instance, whether he has locked the 
door, although he knows, in the ordinai*y sense of 
‘knowledge,’ that he has done so. So*, also, he 
may feel that he ought or ought not to do a 
certain thing, although he understands, in a wa}'’, 
that his feeHng is unreasonable. 

(4) Feverish or self-annihilating devotion to a 
person, a cause, or an ideal Here morbidness 
consists partly in emotional excess, partly in the 
egregious self-assertion upon which tlie supposed 
sublimity of self-obliteration depends. 

(5) In the four types thus far named we behold a 
sort of psychical congestion and soreness. A fifth 
type displays the opposite— insensibility and failure 
to function in the presence of normal stimuli. 
Callousness towards the pains and pleasures of 
others and lack of a sense of obligation are its 
marks. In less extreme cases the callousness 
appears only in spots, as towards some one person, 
human interest, or kind of duty. 

These adolescent twists illuminate the whole 
subject of moral , and religions morbidness. For, 
if the five types be broadly interpreted, they will 
be found to cover all cases of such morbidness at 
whatever stage of life. Here we have over- and 
under-sensitiveness, excess of action and defect of 
it, excess and defect of introspection, over- and 
under-caution, and disproportion in thinking. 
This is not normal or healtny, yet it includes no 
insane delusions and no such failure of practical 
adjustment as puts one outside the pale of social 
toleration. 

The causation of morbidness in the sense that 
now grows towards definiteness includes two 
factors: neural depression (or at least lack of , 
vitality), and some incidental experience that , 
starts an unfortunate mental habit. The funda- 
mental facts nith which we have to deal are excess, i: 
defect, aud distortion of emotion. N ot infrequently ; 
i morbid persons cherisli a conviction that their 
mental processes are rational rather, than emo- 
tional even though observers easily discover tlie ' 
lack of emotional balance. Conduct, and what 
passes as reason, are alike determined by some 
congestion or soreness, or by abnormal calloas- 
ness. These emotional tendencies are primary 
psychical signs of neural conditions. The depres- 
sion may be a hereditary or temperamental trait, an 
incident of a disease, or the product of an interaal 
irritant, of a drug, or of fatigue. The reason why 
morbidness occurs so frequently in adolescence is 
that the pubertal change and the. consequent re- 
organization of habits put extraordinary demands 
upon the nervous system. To this cause must be 
! added the peculiar loads in school life, economic 
life, and social life that our occidental customs 
impose upon youth. Finally, in many eases sexual 
perversions and difficulties connected with the firm 
establishment of a healthy sexual life increase the 
tendencies to depression. ,, In niaturo life the same 

f eneral principles apply. -Mdrf^diresi may safely 
G assumed, in practically all cases, to spring 
partly out of nerve depression, which, in turn, 
m^ have many causes. 

The last of tlie five adolescent types enumerated 
does not readily reveal its neural basis. Moral 
insensibility, indeed, nuw not seem to require any 
special neural basis. May it not be a matter of 
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mere liabit ? Habit miglit, perhaps, account for it 
in older persons, hut, wlienever a child or youth ' 
exhibits it, the presumption is that strength for a I 
full social reaction is lacking. Let it he remem- 
bered tiiat socialized conduct is an achievement 
that implies power to feel in particular ways, and 
to resist and organize impulses. In the games 
of children and youth * foul iday ’ is often simply 
the resort of individuals who have not sufficient 
muscular strength or mental power to hold their 
own while playing the game according to the rules. 
In social situations that present stimuli of normal 
strength a child of normal powers will react 
socially unless some positive counter training has 
preceded. Persistent unresponsiveness to social 
stimuli is strongly suggestive of constitutional 
weakness or of incidentally depressed vitality. 

But the neural basis of morbid moral and religious 
states is not nearly the whole explanation of them. 
Neural depression is generic ratner than specific; 
it puts consciousness into a minor key, but it does 
not of itself construct the melody. The particular 
reaction depends upon particular stimuli and upon 
incidental as well as permanent- subjective condi- 
tions. The same neural background may be 
present in a person who worries about his sours 
salvation and in one who worries about his health. 

: Further, habit plays a leading rdle in the whole 
matter. A morbid reaction, once induced in a 
period of weakness, may become fixed as a habit, 
and so persist even after the original neural depres- 
sion has been partly or wholly removed. The 
relation beween moral and religious morbidness 
and neurasthenia is often close. In both we find 
a general background of neural depression and a 
foreground of habitual ideas and practices, often 
highly systematized and therefore regarded as 
rational. 

A gloomy theology or moral theory rarely, if 
ever, produces settled morbidness in the absence 
of predisposing nervous weakness or depression. 
Healthy and nervously strong persons, if they 
accept such doctrines at all, usually hold them in 
a theoretical way for the most part, or yield to 
their terrors only now and then when attention is 
specially directed to them. There is truth in the 
popular observation that, if men really believed in 
the ^m theology that some of them profess, they 
would ‘go wild.’ The fact that, even in circles in 
which such theologies are accepted, men pursue 
and enjoy the common values of life, such as 
family, home, property, and social recognition, is 
direct evidence that any settled emotional realiza- 
tion of the prevailing belief depends upon some- 
thing more than a set of ideas. If, however, any 
individual in such a circle has a tendency to 
nervous weakness, religious instruction may easily 
become the decisive factor in producing morbidness 
of a serious kind. In the aggregate the spiritual 
havoc thus wi-oughfc is undoubtedly large, although 
the cases of it are scattered. It is most unfortun- 
ate that among those who are susceptible to such 
injury are many persons whose sensitiveness and 
fineness of organization adapt them for high tasks. 
It is sometimes, no doubt, the possible prophet, 

, poet, reformer, or thinker whose energies are fruit- 
lessly introverted by depressing instruction. 

LiTERATuaB.—G. Vorbrodt, *Zur Religionspsychologie Prin- 
adplen und Patholorie,* Theologisohe Stvdien, Jena, 1906, pp. 
287-303, argues against the Tiew that rel^on as such is a 
m<»bid phenomenon. JosiaJb Moses, Pathological AswetBof 
Worcester, 190G, gives an extendi analysis of 
religious extremes pi various sorts. E. D. Starbuck, The 
^^ehology of Religion, London, 1899, shows that conversion is, 

, In g^nu, a normal rather than abnormal phenomenon, chiefly 
. Molescenoe (ch. xiii.), but he presents numerous cases of 
' ™* yoent doubt, broodlnff, depression, and introspection (ch. 

; xm). G. A. Coe, The spiritual Life, New York, 1900, also 
alsou^es apotescent difBoulties, particularly doubts and morbid 
-eonajen^.;. indicated, A. E. Giles, iforoi Pathol- 

London, 1896, Is not significant for onr topic. A popular 


disenssion of depressive sUtteb of Ihe neurasthojii*' type will bo 
found in E. Worcester and others. Religion anti Mnlleiae, New 
York, 1908, See also J. Bresler, (pamphlet), 

Halle, 1007. (rEOIW3E A. COE. 

MORDVINS.—i, introduction and sources.— 
The Mordvins form a branch of the Finno-Ugrian 
race (cf. vol. vi. p. 22^), and consist of two tribes 
called respectively the EvzH and the Moksha. Our 
knowledge of their ancient religion, coining, as it 
does, almost exclusively from a time when, in name 
at least, they had been converted to Christianity 
by the Ilussians, and wheu they could practise the 
rites of their earlier faith only in secret, is very 
scanty and defective. After tiie Mordvin people, 
as a whole, in consequence of the victory by which 
the Russians finally overthrew the Tatar khanate 
of Kazan (1552), had come under the sway of tlie 
conquerors, measures of a more or less violent 
nature were taken here and there to convert them, 
and were continued in the 17th century. It was 
not, however, till about 1740-50 that they came to 
submit 671 7 nas$e to the rite of Christian baptism, 
and the following decades witnessed tlie disappear- 
ance of the last vestiges of their heathenism. Yet 
for a long time their conversion was, in the main, 
a merely nominal change, and, accordingly, even 
in quite recent times the exploration of remote 
districts has yielded much valuable material for 
the elucidation of their ancient religion. 

Our earliest information on the subject comes 
from an Italian traveller, G. Barbaro, who visited 
the district now called Eastern Russia in 1446, and 
who gives a short account of how the victim was 
dealt with in the horse- sacribce of the Moksha 
tribe. The notes on the relidon and sacrificial 
practices of the Mordvins made by N. Witsen, a 
Dutchman, at the close of the 17th cent, are alto- 
gether negligible ; nor can we gather much of value 
from the accounts of P. J. Strahlenberg, K. Miiller, 
I. Lepeohin, J. G. Georgi, and P. S. Pallas, in the 
18th century, A more useful source (in spite of 
errors due to misapprehension) is the Russian MS 
written by a land-surveyor named MiljkoviS in 
1783, and several times printed (most recently in 
Tmibovskija Bpar'chialjtiyja Vidomosti, no. 18, 
Petrograd, 1905, p. 816 ffi)- Prom the middle of 
the 19th cent, we find in Russian newspapers and 
periodicals (especially those of the provinces), as in 
other publication.s, sporadic notices and descriptions 
of local conditions. Accounts of a more general 
character have been given by Meljnikov, Mainov, 
and Smirnov (cf. Literature at end). Meljnikov 
(writing c, 1850) draws his material mainly from 
MS sources ; but, as regards the ideas of the gods, 
deals with his data too freely, and adds imaginative 
embellishments. The same may be said of Alainov, 
who, some thirty years later, devoted himself to 
the investigation of Mordvin ethnography, and 
even travelled over the Mordvin district ; in many 
points he merely follows Aleljnikov. A much 
more valuable production is that of Smirnov, who 
carefully utilizes the available literature as well as 
a number of MS sources, and also dra^vs upon his 
own observations. The following account is based 
not only on the published sources, but also upon 
collections made oy the present writer among the 
Mordvins themselves, and the fairly abundant MS 
material subsequently forwarded by native Mord- 
vins to the Finno-Ugric Society in Helsingfors ; it 
likewise draws upon some (in part very valuable) 
MSS dating from the middle of the 19th cent, and 
now in the keeping of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, or else deposited in the Asiatic Museum 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Petrograd. 
The latter group of MSS had been already used in 
part, though very unscientifically, by Meljnikov 
and Mainov. 
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2. The dead. — Life after death was regarded as 
a direct continuation of earthly life. The departed 
in their graven live and occupy themselves in much 
the same way as they did upon earth— hence the 
articles re(imred by them \yeYo placed beside their 
bodies in the grave. In death as in life kith and 
kin are still together, so tliat tlie graveyard is the 
counterpart of the village j there is no realm of the 
dead in a universal sense. From the graveyard 
the human-like shades come forth to visit the 
living. Each family worships its own dead, the 
foremost and mightiest of whom is the first who 
was buried in the particular graveyard, i,e. the 
progenitor of the family (together with his wife), 
who was often still spoken of by his own name and 
was honoured with the title of ‘ ruler of the grave- 
yard ’ {kalmoii/ ki/rdi). The prevailing idea seems 
to be that this progenitor should not belong to too 
remote a past ; thus among certain ErzS. Mordvins 
in the government of Baratov, who migrated 
thither some 200 or 250 years ago, the earliest 
ancestors to whom worship is accorded are posi- 
tively stated to have been the first settlers— -the 
memory, and thus also the worship, of the earlier 
generations having faded away. Festivals in 
honour of departed individuals are celebrated 
during the first year after death— one immediately 
after Durial, and others at specified times, as, e.g.j 
six weeks, or the fortieth day, after death, from 
which time onwards the shade of the dead becomes 
more closely attached to the corpse in the grave, 
while prior to that time it lingers chiefly m its 
former home or, it may be, in places which the 
living person had been accustomed to visit. At 
this festival the previously deceased members of 
the family are believed to be in attendance, and 
are implored to take the newly departed into their 
midst. 

General festivals for all departed ancestors 
{poMUat hahati or at' at hahat, ‘ grandfathers and 
:^andmothers ’ [= ancestors]), again, are celebrated 
at least twice a year, in spring and autumn 
(latterly the dates of both the individual and the 
general festivals were for the most part brought 
into accordance with those of the commemorative 
celebrations appointed by the Russian Church). 
The ancestors are invited in due form to a feast in 


tlie village, the several houses of the family-group 
being taken in rotation for this banquet of the 
living with the dead. According to a tradition 
from the beginning of the 17th cent., joint festivals 
for the dead were m an earlier period held by larger 
family-groups or clans also at intervals of some 
fifty years. Formerly, animal - sacrifices were 
offered at the celebrations, and the ceremonies 
connected with them contain features that seem to 
point to a still earlier practice of human sacrifice. 
The living approach the ancestors with prayers 
and gifts in ail circumstances in which, as they 
think, they require the help of these ancestors 
either for their own benefit (particularly in cases 
of illness, which may be sent by the ancestors 
themselves, if angered) or in order to injure others. 
Moreover, at tJie sacrificial feasts which are held 
by the community in honour of the (nature-) gods, 
the ancestors are in some districts conjoined with 
these as objects of worship, being invoked in the 
prayers immediately after the deities, and besought 
for ‘the same eartmy blessings— success in tillage 
and cattle-rearing, good fortune, and health. The 
dead, when thus present by invitation, are welcome 
guests, from whose benignity all good things may 
be exacted— though at the close of the festival, 
it is true, they are driven away, sometimes with 
threat^but, when they appear on their own 
initiatave, they are greatly feared, espec^iy as 
causing disease. J^eculiar terrors are excited by 
the dead who perish by. accident— c.p., by drown- 


ing— or who for other reasons have not received 
proper burial, as also by those who die without 
surviving kindred ; sucli unfortunates are, accord- 
ingly, attended to only in the festivals for their 
own ancestors. 

In connexion with^ the ceremonial of this 
ancestor-worship, special mention must be made 
of the fact that at the festivals for deceased indi- 
viduals, according to some older accounts, a wooden 
image or a doll representing the dead was set on 
the bench by the festal table ; subsequently this 
was replaced by articles of clothing belonging to 
him. At these festivals, however, the departed 
has also a living representative, a person of the 
same sex and of about the same age, who acts his 
part, and is treated by those present as if he were 
the deceased. He presents himself in the clothes 
of the dead, and frequently is conducted from the 
^aveyard, and then, at the end of the feast, taken 
back to it. According to some accounts, he never 
speaks at all, but partakes heartily of the banquet, 
and receives the tokens of respect accorded by 
those present. Other accounts inform us, how- 
ever, tliat he carries on an active conversation 
with them : he tells them of the life of the under 
world, and of those who have gone there before 
bim; he gives them good counsel, admonishing 
them to live in unity, to abstain from theft and 
excessive drinking, to look well after their cattle, 
and the like; he blesses man und beast, settles 
disputes regarding inheritance, etc. 

According to some authorities, the dead, during 
their existence in the grave, undergo a second 
experience of death, passing thereby * into a liigher 
state/ in which they no longer maintain direct 
relations with those living upon the earth, but 
have intercourse only with those who have died 
once, and through the latter alone influence the 
fortunes of the living. 

Although the ancestors are worshipped and 
invoked like the gods, and to some extent con- 
jointly with them, the two classes are, neverthe- 
less, rigidly distinguished from each other. Still, 
there seem to be cases where the people have quite 
forgotten the human origin of a dead person whom 
they worship, and he is invoked as a * god ’ (pas). 
Among the ErzS. in the governments of Kazan and 
Samara we find a deity called Staka pas, ‘ the 
heavy god,’ who is honoured with sp^ial sacrificial 
festival, and is entreated not to launch Miis 
heaviness’ (i.e, evil generally) upon the people. 
In some parts a divine pair bearing various proper 
names— Onto and Bon to (who are popularly 
supposed to be husband and wife)— are invoked by 
the epithet of Staka pas, Avhile elsewhere the 
‘ heavy god ’ is addressed in the sacrificial prayers 
also as Kan pas, Kuvan pas, and regarded as living 
‘ in the black earth.' The word kan, the significa- 
tion of which is now unknown to the people at 
large, is simply the Tatar ‘prince,’ so that 
kan^pas means ‘ the god-piince ' ; tsman^ again, is 
in all likelihood traceable to the Turkish princely 
title kagan in its Chuvash or Bulgar phonetic form 
kogan or kugan (with o or u instep of the common- 
Turk. a)i wrdch, though it has not come down to 
us, would correspond perfectly to the Mordvin 
kman. As the Mordvins, in part at least, were 
at one time among the subject peoples of the 
Volga Bulgars, the ancestors of the Chuvashes of 
to-day, we may be permitted to conjecture that 
the * heavy god’ was originally the spirit of a high 
Turkish ruler; similarly, the other heavy gods, 
such as Onto, etc,, perhaps represent native princes 
of a bygone age. 

With the Mordvin cult of the dead is probably 
connected in some also the worsiiip of tlie 
deity or spirit called Keremet (ErzS.) or Keramiit, 
Kerilmiid (Moksha), a name of Chuvash origin (in 
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bUo Chuvash tongue of to-day, Kiramat, originally 
an Arab. word). Among the JMordvins this «Ieity 
bears the title soUan^ scdhtai which is obviously 
the same as the Arabo-Turhish sitUdn, What is 
told of him among the Mordvins is meagre and 
inconsisbent. Among tlie INFoksha, according to 
an early account, he was a deity of gi'eat prestige 
and power, and superior to all others in Ms in- 
tluence upon everyday life — in no sense a malign 
spirit, like Keremet among the Cheremisses. 
Although he bears a name of foreign origin, and 
was regarded by the Moksha as * born and bred 
with tlie earth’ — a fact which shows that the 
people had no idea of Ms human origin — it would 
seem, nevertheless, that his worship contains 
certain elements of a former native hero-cult. In 
the legal proceedings of the communitj^ oaths are 
taken in the name of Keriimat, and it is believed 
that he punishes those who are guilty of crime. 

3 . Nature. — {a) Air and shy, — In the Erza tribe 
the deity of the sky is called Vere-pas, ‘the 
god who is above.’ We also find mention of Ski- 
pas and Niske-pas or Niske, the latter of whom, 
while now identified hy some of the Erza with 
Vere-pas, was originally in all likelihood a distinct ' 
god (probab^ of lorei^ prigin). In a number of 
ancient MSS the name Niske occurs in the form 
IpLCske, whence it appears that the name is really 
a synthesis of inc, ‘ ^eat,’ and the first element in 
the divine name Ski-pas just mentioned. 
again, is a participle of an obsolete verb 
meaning ‘bear,’ ‘procreate,’ so that Ski-pas signi- 
fies literally ‘the generative god,’ ‘procreator-god,’ 
and Niske, ‘the great procreator.^ The sky-god 
of the Moksha is cMle^ Skaj — a name corresponding 
exactly to the Erza Ski — or, mth the addition of 
the term for ‘ god, ’ which among the Moksha is still 
fpund in the moire primitivejiissyllabio formjpava^, 
Skabavas (also Skabas and Skaibas), which accord- 
ingly corresponds in form with the Erzfi Ski-pas. In 
the prayers he receives the designation Vfirda, ‘ he 
who is above,’ or Ot's'u, ‘ the great one ’ Jsee above, 
the explanation of the Erza name Niske). The 
Erza Niske or Niske-^as has a consort named 
NiSke-ava, ‘ Mother Niske,’ who is worshipped at 
any rate by^ women in their homes (she is now 
often identified with the VirMn Mary, the Theo- 
tokos) ; he has also two dau^ters, Kastargo and 
Vezorgo, while in the songs we likewise hear of a 
son. Among the Moksha the wife of the sky-god 
is, so far as is kno^vn, mentioned, along with a 
daughter, only in a singly song, where she is 
called Skabas-ava, ‘ Mother Skabas.’ »Stralil 6 nberg 
.states that the highest deity of the ‘ Mordvins ’ (by 
which term he obviously means the Erza tribe) is 
JumisMpas ; in the first portion of his name, Jumi, 
we have perhaps a cognate form of the Cheremiss 
term Jumo, applied to both the sky -god and the 
sky, and of the stem in the Finnish jnmalaj ‘god,’ 
>yhile the second element is either equivalent to 
Si-pas, ‘sun-god,’ or, more probably, an incorrect 
form of Ski-pas (see above). 

Among the Mordvins generally the sky-god ranks 
as supreme among the gods, and to him must 
frequently be offered the first sacrifice and prayer. 
It may be noted, however, that, according to a 
rwx*t from the middle of tlie 19th cent., the 
Moksha, or at least part of them, did not offer 
sacrifice to Skaj at all, but simply, at the beginning 
of every sacrificial festival, addressed him with a 
brief prayer for protection. 

A special deity of thunder, who is worsMpped in 
the communal sacrificial feasts, is found among the 
Erza. He is named Pur'gine (lit. ‘ thunder °), or 
Pur'^e-pas (‘the god Thunder,’ ‘thunder-god’), 
^d the worshippers beseech him to send a bene- 
ficial ra^ but not the noisome hail ; his figure has 
been srirbi^gly infiueneed by that of the prophet 


Elijah in popular Rujssian belief. Among the 
Moksha thunder is culled n a derivative of 

‘gi'andfuther,’ ‘old man,’ and t.Ms,f together 
the fact that the rainbow’- is termed /'.-/.-v 

(yo'n^'-s*=‘bow,’ ‘crossibow'), seems to indicute that 
the Moksha also x>ersouilied thunder, tliough the 
imperfect sources certainly say nothing of a 
thunder-cult among them. 

In the prayers and elsewhere the sun as w'ell as 
the moon is designated a god {pas, pavas), viz. 
Tsi-pas (Erza), Si-bavas (Moksha), ‘the god sun,’ 
‘sun-god,’ and Kov-bas, Kov-bavas, ‘the god 
moon? ‘ moon-god,’ Special oblations are accorded 
to idle sun at tne sacrificial feasts. The -Nvorship of 
the moon seems to involve no more than that, 
when a person first descries the new moon, he bows 
before it with a prayer for good health, and 
promises it a wdiole {i,e, uncut) loaf. The morn- 
ing and the evening glow are invoked, with Russian 
proper names attached to the terms, almost ex- 
clusively in magic formulfc — e.g. as ‘ morning-glow 
Mariya,’ ‘evening-glow Dariya’— and w^ere prob- 
ably derived, along with the formulge themselves, 
from the Russians, resembling in this the spirits of 
midday and midnight, and others of similar char- 
acter, which' are likewise designated by Russian 
proper names in the magic formulae. 

Among tlie deities of the sl^ should perhaps , be 
included a goddess styled AzSr-ava* ‘mistress? 
who, in addition to Kerfim^t, was once highly- 
revered among the Moksha, at least in some 
districts. She was said to dwell ‘in the high 

lace, in the upper parts of the atmosphere,’ and 

ore the epithets ‘ rain-bringer * and ‘corn-be- 
getter ’ ; she seems, however, to have been rather 
closely related in some way to KeramM.t, as in the 
local law-courts oaths were taken in her name and 
in his (see above). Here, too, may be mentioned 
an obscure goddess named Ange-pate or Ange-pate 
pas {pate, more correctly pava, means ‘ elder 
sister’), who is said in one MS to have been -wor- 
shipped among the so-called Teryuchans (Russian- 
ized Erzfi in the government of Nijni Novgorod), 
but is otherwise unknown. 

The name Ujsud or XJjvSs'id— a word of obscure 
origiii — ^is used among the Moksha to denote a host 
of spirits who move about in the, upper atmosphere 
amid harmonious sounds (mingled, indeed/ with 
inharmonious) and to whom girls make offerings 
of their hair. Should one who catches a glimpse 
of these spirits at once implore them to send him 
good fortune, he obtains his -wish, though at times 
their gift may be death. With tliis host may be 
compared the celestial spirit known among the 
Chuvashes as KCvak Xuppi, ‘ the gate of heaven ’ — 
the personification of some luminous appearance : 
‘ when the gate of heaven opens, one obtains what 
one asks for.’ 

In some districts the Mordvins worsMpped the 
wind, mostly under the name of Vanna-ava, 
‘mother wind,’ ‘wind-mother,’ both privately 
and at the communal sacrifices ; and in her divine 
capacity she was specially implored not to damage 
the com and hay crops. Worship, with offerings 
of food, was accorded also to frost, usually as 
Moroz-at'a or Kelme-at'a, ‘old man frost,’ but 
only within the house ; the ceremonial of this cult 
is manifestly of Russian origin, as is probably also 
the spirit itself. 

(6) Earth, field, and grain, — Master- ava, 
‘mother earth? ‘earth-mother,’ especially among 
the ErzS, appears as one of the most revered of 
deities, being‘ often named, indeed, immediately 
after the sky-god ; thus in the songs we often find 
rile set phrase, ‘ First he bowed before the sky-god, 
and then before mother earth.’ At the communal 
sacrifices the Erzii besought her to give them a 
good harvest and to bestow good heaitli upon the 
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tillers of the field. She seems sometimes to have 
borne the epithet Mastor-pas, ‘ god earth,’ * earth- 
god,’ although '’elsewhere Mastor-pas appeai-s as a 
distinct (male) deity, whom people invoked in their 
imprecations to bring thek eiJfemies to destruction. 
The Moksha, too, had their Mast6r-ava, ‘ mother 
earth,’ but in their official worship her place is 
taken by Paks'-ava, ‘mother field,’ ‘ field -mother,’ 
or Paks'-azSrava, ‘field-mistress,’ ‘field-hostess,’ 
or, again, Noru-paks'a, ‘corn-field.* Among the 
Erza there is little mention of the spirit of the 
tilled field ; here, along with ‘ mother earth,’ Ave 
find the place of that spirit usually taken by 
Norov-ava, ‘mother corn,’ ‘corn-mother,’ also 
designated Norov-pas, ‘ the god (goddess) corn,’ to 
Avhom, among the Moksha, corresponds S'or-ava 
(or sometimes Nom-ava), ‘ mother corn ’ ; S'or-ava, 
however, is found mainly^ in the magic formulse 
and the songs. Each tilled field had its own 
particular si)irits. For the meadow likewise there 
was a special presiding spirit, called Nar-az6rava, 

‘ mead-mistress,’ or the like ; but, as far as we 
know, she was not the object of a distinct cult, or, 
at most, she was presented before the hay harvest 
Avith a feAv pieces of bread, accompanied by a prayer 
for her protection. 

(c) Forest and tree. —■ The forest-spirit — each 
forest has one of its own~is usually designated 
Vir-ava, ‘ mother forest,’ ‘ forest-mother,’ and is 
now generally an evil-disposed being, whose charac- 
teristics (with the exception of her sex and her 
lar^e breasts) have been borrowed in detail from 
Ljesyj, the evil forest-spirit of the Russians (on the 
I^jesyj see ERE isr. 6^) 5 . she is not worshipped. 
According to our older records, however, the 
forest-mother, who among the Moksha is also 
knoAvn as Vir-azSrava, ‘forest-hostess,’ ‘forest- 
mistress,’ was a friendly deity, to Avhom hunters 
and those who gathered fruits, berries, or mush- 
rooms prayed for protection against wild beasts, 
serpente, and ill-luck of all kinds, and for success 
in their efforts, presenting her at the same time 
Avith small oblations of food, drink, and money. 
Among the Moksha similar petitions are addressed 
also to Virfi-pavas, ‘the god forest.’ While, ac- 
cording to tne extant sources, the forest-spirits 
were not Avorshipped at the communal sacrifices, it 
seems likely from certain reports that such AA''orship 
was paid to particular trees— oak, lime, birch, pine 
— ^Avhich Avere entreated to grant prosperity to crops 
and cattle ; Ave read, e.g, , of Tunio-pas, ‘ the god 
oak,’ ‘ oak-god,’ to whom Avere addressed prayers 
for rain. In the spells there is frequent mention 
of Cuvto-ava, * tree-mother,’ who, as in the case of 
many other spirits, was asked to pardon some 
supposed injury unAvittihgly done to her— e.p'., by ■ 
a push— and who punish^ the offender by afflict- 
ing him Avith disease. 

(d) Water. — ^The Avater-deity common to all the 
Mordvins is Ved-ava, Vedmastor-ava, ‘mother 
water,’ ‘ water-mother,’ known among the Moksha 
also as Ved-az^rava, ‘ water-hostess,^ ‘ water-mis- 
tress.’ She holds an important position in the 
cultus, principally as the spirit who presides over 
the fecundity of the earth, of Avomen, and of cattle 
—though, at least latterly, less as the sender of 
fish, probably on account of the small importance 
of fishing as an industry. Each distinct body of 
water — ^nver, brook, lake, fountain, well — has its 
special presiding spirit, who may bear a more 
definite name — Rav-ava, ‘mother Volga,’ 

‘ Volga-mother,’ As-ava, ‘ mother fountain,’ etc. 
In the songs we find mention also of a ‘ sea-mother ’ 
(Moriava), probably of Russian origin; with her 
should . perhaps be identified the OtVuv^-azfirava, 

* s^mistress ’ lit. ‘ great water,’ also 

‘sea’), of sm older Moksha account, although our 
informant interprets her name as GtVu v^'- 


azSrava, ‘ the gi’eat Avator-mistress,’ i.e. as denot- 
ing a universal supreme Avater-goddess, ‘ the ruler 
of all local Avaters.’ In an Erzei sacrificial prayer 
Ave find Veden'-kan, ‘ khan or prince of Avatcr,’ or 
Ved-kan, ‘water-prince’^ (the sense of the Avord 
kanii which is of Tatar origin, is not known to tlie 
people generally) ; mention is made also of Lis'man' 
girde pas, ‘ the god who presides over the AvelL’ 
A special Avater-spirit is Ved-eraj, ‘ Avater-dAvelier,’ 
or Vetsa-eraj, ‘he AAffio inhabits the Avater ’ ; there 
are, in fact, many such spirits ; they are malignant 
beings, Avho, like vampire spirits, lie in wait for 
neAvly-born children, devour the grain that has 
been cursed by an enemy, etc. So far as we knoAv, 
they are not worshipped. ^ It is probable that 
these Avatei* - spirits, our information regarding 
Avhom is very meagre, were originally the souls o1 
persons who had been droAvned. 

(e) jPire.— Among the nature-spirits should also 
be included Tol-ava, ‘fire-mother,’ ‘mother fire,’ 
Avho is often named in magic foimulso and in songs, 
but of Avhose public worship we know virtually 
nothing. 

House, court-yard, etc. ; the village.— The 
spirit of the dwelling-liouse bears A^arioiis names. 
Among the Moksha it appears as Kud-azerava or 
Kudii-azSrava, ‘ house-mistress,’ ‘ house-hostess,’ 
and also as Kud-ava, ‘ house-mother,’ and. Kudri- 
pavas, ‘ house-god,’ ‘ the god house ’ j while among 
the Erza Ave find Kudon'-tsin' pas, ‘god of the 
house’ {Uiy H or li being the analogue of kudo^ 
kudi ‘house’), or Keren' sotskon' pas, ‘god of the 
lime-bark and the beams,’ ‘lime-bark and beam- 
god,’ sometimes (perhaps through amisunderstand- 
mg and corruption of the ori^al name) Ker'an' 
sotskon' pas, ‘ the god of the hewn beam, or 
beams,’ and in some districts also Kudo-jurtava, 

‘ house-mother ’ (lit. ‘ dAveUmg-place-mother of the 
house’).’ 

ThedAvelling-place as aAvhole, i.e. the court-yard, 
the dAA’elling-house, and its adjoining buildings, 
which the Mordvins designate by the name jurt^ 
a Avord borrowed from the Tatar language, lias a 
special spirit of its own, the Jurt-ava, ‘ oAvelling- 
place-niother,’ known among the Moksha also as 
Jurt-az6rava, ‘ dAyelli^-plaoe-mistress. ’ This spiritj 
especially among the Erza, has in many cases dispos- 
sessed the above-mentioned household-spirit in the 
proper sense, and taken its place ; in this capacity 
it is also called Kudo-jurtava (see above) by way of 
distinguishing it from Kardas-jurtava, ‘ OAvellmg- 
place-mothex of the yard,’ and is represented as a 
dwarfish female being, or as a cat-like creature, 
Avhich lu^es under the stove, being thus obviously 
connected Avith the Russian domestic spirit Domovoj 
(on which b^qERE iv. 626 f. ), which likeAvise lives 
near the stoAre,.and has the form of a dwarf or a cat.' 
Common to all the Erza is. a special, spirit of the 
court-yard named Kardas-s'arko, ‘ ’ (a 

Avord of obscure meaning in this connexion), , Avho 

^ More particularly in the magic formulas we find a vast 
number of domestic spirits, ^ttast-personifications of various 
parts of and articles in the living-room, and generally described 
as* mothers,’ ‘mistresses' or ‘rulers’— e.o., Patnakud-azbrava 
(Moksha), ‘stove-mistress,’ UStuman' kirdi (Erzii), ‘ ruler of the 
stove,’ KenkS-ava, ‘ door-mother,’ etc. Among the Moksha 
Kujffbrgg, and among the Erza T'r’amo, is a benevolent domestic 
sprite of dwarlSsh human form, who, however, is not worshipped. 
He brings to his master whatever of other people’s proper^ the 
latter may desire, but a task must be set for him every night, 
else he wOl begin to carry his master’s goods to others, Th<we 
who wish to obtain such a spirit must keep an egg of a hen or a 
cock (!) from seven to twelve weeks in the armpit, remaining 
meanwhile under the floor ; it is then hatched out. It is also 
possible to kill this spirit. The name T'r'amo seems to be derived 
from the verb tVa, ‘to nourish,' while Kujg6r53ia probably a 
pompound formed of ‘ serpent,’ and Aoryjf, ‘ owl,’ and thus 
originally meant ‘ serpent-owl ’—though the Mordvins no longer 
think' of it as having such a form. With this we may compare 
the fact that, s.p., among the lithuauians the artalogous spirit, 
the Eaukas (on which cf. MRS iii. 6tKJ), is represented now os 
an owl and now as a fiery dragon ; cf. also the myth of the 
basiHsk. 
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lives beneath a stone situated in the court, ^ and is 
generally represented as a male, though sometimes 
as a female. Among some of the Moksha ^ve hear 
of a court-spirit named Koram-otVua'd, * the chief 
of the court,’ while others speak of a special spirit 
called Kaldas-ava, * cattleyard -mother.^ 

To these house- and court-spirits saciihces are 
ofiered by the individual family at stated seasons, 
and also on special occasions — ^the birth of a child, 
the birth of a cow’s lirst calf, etc. At the legal 
tribunals held by the head of the household with 
his family, according to an early Moksha account, it 
was the practice to swear by the liouse- and the dwell- 
ing-place-spirits as well as by deceased ancestors. 
As protectors of the cattle we also find, sometimes 
even at the communal sacrifices, certain saints of the 
, Ripsian Church — c.y. , Frollavrol (a distortion of two 
saints* names, Flor and Lavr), surnamed Alasan'- 
"Pas, ‘horse-god,’ Nastasija (Russ. Anastasia), 
with the epithet Reven'-pas, ‘ sleep-god(dess) ’ ; 
MiljkoviS mentions also a ‘ swine-god ’ (Tuon'-pas), 
etc. Moreover, the store-pit, the bathroom, the 
thr^hing-place, etc., had each its special presiding 
Bpirit, usually designated ‘ mother,’ or (among the 
Moksha) ‘mistress,’ ‘hostess,’ as, e^g,, Ban-ava, 
‘bathroom-mother,* or Ban'-az^rava, ‘hathroom- 
ii^tress,’ and on certain definite occasions offerings 
or food and drink were presented to these spirits. 
Likewise the bee-garden, sometimes forming part 
of the house-garden, sometimes situated in the 
forest, had its particular spirit; Nesk^per-ava 
(Moksha), ‘ hee-garden-mother,’ Neske-pas (Erza), 
‘beehive-god,* etc. Mention is made even of an 
alley- or lane-god (UlVs'a-pas). The village, too, 
had its spirit, named Vel-ava, ‘village-mother,’ or 
Vel-azSrava, ‘village-mistress,* or Yelen'-pas, ‘god 
w’ goddess of the village’ ; this spirit was wor- 
shipped at the communal sacrifices. 

S* Evil spirits.— -To this class belong the spirits 
called §aji'an (‘ Satan’ ; pi. Sajfat), who dwell in 
marshes and waters (especially in deep parts), but 
also on dry land, in caverns. They children j 
they appear in various forms, including that of a 
fish. In the Mordvin spells they are found also as 
servants of the Avicked oartli-god Mastor-])as (see 
above, p. 845^). The Erzil believe in a distinct 
spirit or (mrses, ‘ the ruler of the curse,’ called Ert, 

‘ curse,* Ert-i)as, ‘ curse-god,’ ‘ the god curse ’ (also 
Erks), and is anthropomorphioally figured as hav- 
pg.a wife and a large family. Another evil spirit 
IS Av6s', or JavSs' (Moksha), Eves', Evs' (Erzfi), 
called also Idem-eyes' {idem, ‘ fierce ’), etc. Accord- 
ing to a Moksha , account, this spirit and his wife 
produce seventy-seven children every year; every 
year, however, the whole family is killed by tliunder 
except two, who in the follow iim year beget other 
seyenty-scveii, and so on. The Erza seem to regard 
this spirit as a wicked sorcerer, who flies in the air 
as a meteor. Numerous diseases are personified, 
and addressed as ‘mother’ ; some of these disease- 
spirits, too, are thought of as married people, 
while others take the form of chickens,, etc. 

6. General observations on Mordvin mythology. 
—-Among the Mordvins the personification of the 
deities {nature-spirits) is of a very feeble character, 
especially in the oultus — a fact signally attested by 
Imguistic usage, and more particularly by that of 
the sacrificial prayers. Thus the ‘ rising and set- 
ting sun-god (god sun) * and ‘ the moon-god (god 
moon) who moves in a circle * are simply the sun 
and the moon in their visible form, but regarded as 
animate ; in the sacrificial prayers there is nothing 
would point to their personification, and, while 
m the mythology the sun is depicted as a maiden 
and the moon as a man, this is probably due to 
f o^gaiafiuenoe. N or can the designation * mother ’ 

1 ’pie bipod of saorificial animals is allowed to run into the 
cavity under this stone. 


{am), which — witb. the ei'itbot I'h'di, ‘ruler’ (fcm.), 
c.g,, Mastoron' Kiidi ‘earth-mother, 

theniler of the earth’— is the genefal term of most 
frequent occurrence in the narnes of the deities, be 
regarded as implying'uhe attribution of personal ily 
to any particular deity these ‘ mothers,’ in fact, 
are, especially in the sacrificial prayers, only the 
amorphous and indistinct ‘ souls ’ of natural objects, 
etc. Thus men ‘dig’ the earth-mot) ler, and ‘sow 
com in her ’ ; the lield-mother — in place of whom 
the * tilled field ’ is sometimes invoked*- may * bo 
crushed by the horse’s foot,* and ‘carried away to 
another person’s field ’ ; the corn-mother, it is true, 
appears m a popular lyric as singing songs in the 
festive attire of a Mordvin woman, but this personi- 
fication is not lono* maintained, for in her song the 
corn-mother speaks of herself thus ; ‘ I was sown 
in the morning t^vilight, reaped in the evening 
twilight, thrown into the granary in order to be 
brewed into small beer at Easter, and baked into 
pastries at Christmas’ j thewater-mother ‘streams,’ 
or ‘ wells forth like silver’ ; the fire-mother ‘ blazes, ’ 
and so on. So, too, with the household-spirit, we 
can still to some extent distinctly trace the original 
idea that it is the animate dwelling-house itself, 
or, in other words, the amorphous soul of the house. 
Th^us we find it said in a Moksha magic prayer, 
‘Kud-azerava house-mistress’), pardon him who 
built you and heats you ’ ; in an Erzfi petition of 
similar character we read, ‘ Kudo-jurtaya (‘ house- 
mother’), aboveis thy lime -bark [the roof is thatched 
with this], beneath are thy beams ’ ; while a parting 
utterance of a girl who has just been married runs, 
‘Dear house [=soul of the house], I have sojourned 
much in thy warm house.’ 

In conjunction Avith the spirits designated 
‘mothers’ [avat) and ‘mistresses* or ‘hostesses’ 
{az^r-avat) are found the correlative (male) ‘old 
ones’ {at'at) and ‘lords’ or ‘hosts* (az^rht) — e,g., 
Ved-at'a, ‘water old one,’ Ved-az6r, ‘water -lord,’ 
Kud-at'a, ‘house old one,’ Kud-azSr, ‘house-lord.’ 
They are for the most part absent from tho sacri- 
ficial prayers, belonging rather to the sphere of 
the magic forniulas and of folklore, where sncli 
married couples are even represented as having 
children. Here we have obviously a later develop- 
ment, perhaps not unconnected with ancestor- 
worship, in which male and female progenitors are 
generally named together as married pairs. It is 
only in the case of the god of the sky and the god 
of thunder that personification has reached a more 
advanced stage. These two deities are always re- 
presented as human-like figures, and it is mainly 
with them that the few myths current among the 
Mordvins have to do. Thus, the thunder-god 

f appears in the songs as the son-in-law of the sky- 
^ Niske, while the latter, again, finds a wife for 
is son (of whom otherwise nothing has come down 
to us) in a Mordvin maiden whom he bears up to 
the sky in a silver cradle upon a chain. This 
myth-making process, which perhaps was to some 
extent due to forei^ influence, does not, however, 
appear in the worship — ^the sacrificial prayers— at 
all, while among the Moksha the name of 'the sky- 
god, the form of which certainly suggests personi- 
fication ‘ procreator ’ ; see above, p. 844®), is 
also used as the designation of the natural sky — , 
in the phrase &hajs' twizenis^ ‘the sky reddens.’ 
The older conception of nature as animate merely, 
but not personal, still tends to maintain its ground, 
and to impede the process of personification. 

Virtually no limits were set to the practice of 
ascribing life to inanimate things. In the magic 
formulae we find that, e.g,, plants, the claw of an 
otter, the handle of a pan, a distaff, a laundry 
beetle (the last three are invoked by the magician 

1 Of. the Mordvin name for the pupil of the eye : 
lit. ‘eye-mother.’ 
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as his ‘elder sisters’), are all endowed with life, 
and their aid is sought to expel disease. 

It is nianif^st that, in the course of centuries, 
the religion and worship of the Mordvins have 
been aiiected by f or eign"' (Aryan, Lithuanian, 
Turkish) influence, as is shown, for one thing, by 
a number of mythological terms—e.^'., pas, 
‘god’ (cf. 0. Ind. bhagas, 0. Pers, haga), Pur'gine, 
the thunder[-god] (cf. Lith. perM'^ms), Keramat 
( = Chuvash luramat), S^jt'an, an evil spirit (cf. 
Tatar Sajtan, Chuvash Sujttan) ; in later times 
they have also been greatly influenced by Eussian 
popular beliefs, especially in ancestor-worship. 

7 . Worship.—Besides the oblations performed 
at home by the individual family, usually under 
the direction of the head of the household or his | 
wife, and accorded mainly to the domestic spirits 
and to ancestoi-s, every village community held its 
own sacrificial feasts, in which the participants 
frequently arranged themselves in gi’oups corre- 
sponding to their families or clans. From certain 
reports and indications, however, it would seem 
that at an earlier time there were joint sacri- 
ficial festivals for larger districts. The places at 
which sacrifices w’ere paid to Keramat appear to 
have been fenced in. On at least some of the 
sacrificial sites stood a simple building wdthout 
windows, 'which, like the ordinary dwelling-house, 
was called kudo, and “was used for religious 
purposes. The deities were not represented in 
material forms— the obscure indications of such 
likenesses found in Eussian sources probably refer 
to representations of the dead. The ofierings com- 
prised all kinds of edible animals, from horses to 
fowls, while, as has already been said, allusions to 
an earlier practice of human sacrifice are not 
wholly absent from the tradition. Parts of the 
sacrinoial animal— especially, but not exclusively, 
the inner parts — were presented to the deities, and 
in the sacrifices in honour of the dead the idea that 
the soul of the victim is to serve the dead person 
in his under-world life is brought out quite dis- 
tinctly. There are indications that the colour of 
the animal sacrificed corresponded with that of 
tlie natural phenomenon or the object 'worshipped, 
so that the earth-spirit received a black animal, 
and so on. The ceremonial of the sacrifices to tlie 
nature-deities sometimes included magical actions 
(analogous magic), 'while the form of the prayer 
used occasionally recalls that of a magic formula— 
e.y., ‘Sky-god, may the com prosper !’ The cere- 
monies have, on the other hand, been noticeably 
influenced by the cult of the dead ; thus, in the 
sacrificial - feast, the sky-god, like the dead in 
the mortuaiy feast, had a human representative, 
who in his steatl responded to the person praying. 

The notices regarding the sacrificial priests show 
great divergences. According to some accounts, 
there were priests and priestesses — designated re- 
spectively m-afa, * great old man,’ and im-habdi 
‘ great old woman,’ among the Moksha — who held 
a life appointment, and who did duty also at 
marriages and in the legal proceedings of the 
community, while other reports indicate that they 
were selected for definite periods of longer or 
shorter duration. In addition to the desimation.s 
just given, w^e find the following; at' a, ‘old man,’ 
voz~at'a, meaning somethiug like ‘sacrificing old 
man,’ oznit's'a, ‘he who sacrifices or prays,’ ozni- 
baba, ‘ the old woman who sacrifices or prays,’ and 
poki’haba, ‘great old woman.’ In some of the 
sacrificial feasts both sexes took part, but there 
were also distinct festivals for males and females 
respectively. The public worship^ of the deities 
was connected in the closest v'ay with agriculture, 
the principal employment of the people, and also 
with the related iudustiy of catfle-rearing, and 
the deities were sj^cially besought to gi*ant success 


in these. In the cult of the nature-deities there 
is no trace whatever of an ethical element, prayers 
being addressed to them for earthly boons ^one ; 
but that element, as already indicated, does not 
seem to have been wholly absent from the cult of 
the dead, or fi*om the worship of Kerfimat (and 
the obscure Az 6 r-ava), and the spirits of the house 
and the homestead. 

8 . Magic. -;-From the sacrificial priest should 
be distinguished the sorcerer and sorceress, 
although there is certainly a suggestion that the 
priests were selected from the family or caste of 
the sorcerers. The latter are now usually desig- 
nated by a term borrowed from the Eussian, viz. 
orozija, voraijd (Euss. voro&eja), but we find also 
a genuine native term, sodit's'a, sodaj, ‘he (she) 
who knows.’ These sorcerers prophesy ; they dis- 
cover lost things; they find out tlxe causes of 
disease and all misfortune with the aid of forty- 
one (or forty) beans or other objects like beans, or 
by gazing into water freshly drawn from a well in 
the early morning, or by looking into the face of 
the person afflicted ; they cure diseases by magic 
spells and magic prayers conjoined with the ap- 
propriate offermgs, and among these prayers there 
IS a specially large number in which a spirit \c.g., 
the emth-mother) is solicited to pardon a pre- 
sumptive injury unwittingly done to him by a fall, 
a push, etc., and punished by a visitation of disease 
or other calamity. Other kinds of disease (disease- 
spirits) are driven out by threats and by magic 
practices, special magic formulse serve to protect 
against the evil eye, and so on. Magic m^ht, of 
course, be employed also to cause injury. 

The magic formulae and associated practices of 
the Mordvins show, on the whole, strong evidence 
of Eussian influence, or, to speak niore accurately, 
have for the most part been borrowed from the 
Eussian people. 

Literature.-- Besides the writings cited in 5 x, cf, p, 
Melinikov, * Ocerki Mordvy,’ in Rvsskij^ VSstniL v. xxi. [1867} ; 
W. Mainov, ‘ LesRestes.delamythologie mordvine *(» juwmctf 
de la socUU Jhvno-ougriennc, v.), Helsingfors, 1889; I. N. 
Smirnov, * Mordva. Istoriko-etnograficeski^ ocerk,* in hvksUja 
ObSiestva ArcJieologii, Istorii i Etnop’aSb, pri Imper. Kazan- 
skom Vniversiteti, x.-xii. (also separately, Kazan, 1895 ; contains 
abundant references to further literature ; Fr. tr. P. Boyer, Les 
Populations Jinnoms des batssins de la Volga et de id Kama, 
Paris, 1898, pt. ii.); H. Paasonen, ‘liber die urepriinglichen 
Seelenvorstellungen bei den flnnisch-ugrischen Vblkem und die 
Benennungen der Seele in ihren Sprachen,* in Journal de la 
sodiU Jliino-^rienne, xxvi. [1909] (also separately); V. J. 
Mansikka, ‘ Uber russische Zauberformeln,* etc. (with Finno- 
Ugric supplement), in Aivnales AcndemiceScientiarumFennico!, 
i. [19093; U. Holmbere, ‘Die Wassergottheiten der.finnisch- 
ugrischen Volker,’ in Mimoircs de la societd jinno-mtgrienne, 
xxxii. [1913] 132-159 ; H. Paasonen, ‘ Mythologisches, Etymo- 
logisches,’ ib. xxxv. [1014] ; M. E. Evsevjev, ‘Bratcihy idrugie 
religioznye obrady mordvy Penzenskoj gubernii,* in Zivaga 
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MORMONISM.— See Saints, Latter-Day. 

MOSQUE.— See Aechitectuee (Muhamma- 
dan in Syria and Egypt). 

MOTHER.— See Children, Family, Mother- 
Eight. 

MOTHER OF THE GODS (Greek and 
Roman).— The Mother of the Gods was identified 
by Homer {IL xv. 187) and Hesiod {TMog, 834) 
with Rhea, the wdfe of Cronos, She was famous 
in legend for having prevented Cronos^ from swal- 
lowing Zeus by providing him instead with a large 
stone which she had wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
(Hes. Theog. 485 ff. ; Apollod. i. 6 ). Tlie story was 
localized in Crete, whicn thus became the fabulou.s 
birth-place of Zeus. There is some evidence of an 
old-established . cult of the Mother of the Gods at 
various places on the mainland, although the name 
Ehea scarcely appears in this connexion. Thus, 
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there was an altar of the Mother of the Gods in 
the agora at Athens (*iilsehin. L 60), and a sanctuary 
{iir)Tpt^Qv [Pans. T. iii. 5]), which was used as a 
record office (Lycurg, 66). An ancient festival, 
known as Galaxia, on ttie occasion of which a 
barley cake was boiled in milk, was celebrated in 
her honour (L Bekker, A need. Grmmi Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 229. 5). The lutiological legend which 
ascribes the foundation of the sanctuary to the 
expiation required for the murder of a Phrygian 
lMr}rpay^pTri’s (schol. Aristopli. Plut. 431 ; Phot. Lex. 
p, 268, 7) shows clear traces of the later conviction 
that the worship of the Great Mother had been 
imported from Asia Minor. The same induence ^ 
may Lc present wlieii Pindar speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Mother close to his own gate, where she w’as 
worshipped in conjunction with Pan [Pyth. iii. 77 ff. 

, [137 ffij), and the scholiast, who does not hesitate 
to identify her with Rhea, relates that Pindar 
himself set up her statue near his house in conse- 
quence of a stone image of the Mother of the Gods 
having fallen from the sky at his feet. Pausanias 
(vm. XXX. 4) records the existence of a ruined 
temple of the Mother of the Gods at Megalopolis 
' in Arcadia, arid of another, which was rootless, 
close to the sources of the Eurotas and the Alpheus, 
and of two lions made of stone in its immediate 
neighbourliood {ih. xliv. 3). But the oldest of her 
temples in the Peloponnese, containing a stone 
/ - im^e of the goddess herself, was at Acriae in 
; Laconia {ih. m. xxii. 4).® Yet another temple was 
at Corinth (ib. il. iv. 7) with a stone throne, and a 
stone image of the goddess. 

From the 5th cent, at least Rhea came to be 
identified with the Phrygian Great Mother (Eur. 
Bdcch. 58ff., 127 ffi), whose influence in Greek 
religion was henceforth increasingly important. 
Already in the Homeric prelude {nymn xiv. ) the 
Mother of the Gods is addressed as rejoicing in the 
clash of cymbals, the heating of drums, the blare 
of pipes, and the roar of wolves and lions. In 
, another passage (Soph. Phil. 391 ff.), where the 
name of Rhea is not mentioned, she is clearly 
referred to as the mother of Zeus, and is identified 
>vith the Phrygian Mountain-Mother, the mistress 
of the swift-slaughtering lions. She is there also 
addressed as ^all-fostering Earth,* and there are 
other passages in which the earth-goddess is 
described as Mother of the Gods {Eyni. Hmn. 
XXX. 17 ; Solon, frag, 36. 2; Soph. frag. 268) — a 
title which she might w^ell have claimed as mother 
and wife of Uranus according to the Hesiodic 
theogony (117 fi’.)* But it is impossible to explain 
the worship of the ^Mother of the Gods as merely 
a development from the vague conception of a 
motherly earth. The identilication of the Mother 
of the Gods by certain 5th cent, poets (Eur. Eel. 
1301 if. ; Melanippides, frag. 10 [T. Bergk, Poeice 
Lynd Grnci^ Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 592]; Find. 
Isthm. vii. 4) with Demeter, who, according to the 
received genealogy, was a daughter of Rhea (Hes. 
Theog. .464), is a further cause of pe^lexity. The 
-existence of a Metroum at Agrse [PEG i. 359 ; J. G. 
Frazer, Pwusanias, London, 1898, ii. 204), where 
the lesser mysteries were celebrated in honour of 
Demeter, may assist those who maintain that the 
Athenian Mother was another form of Demeter 
6ecrjao0d/oos (L. Prellerand C. Robert, Griech. Myth- 
olcgie^ i.\ Berlin, 1887, p. 651). Lastly, we must 
take into account the antiquity of the . cult of the 
- ■ Mountain-Mother in Crete, whicli has been abun- 
dantly established by the archaeological discoveries 

Pindar (frag. SO) is the earliest ^vriter who is known to, have 
■given the name Cyhele to the Mother of the Gods (cf; Aristoph. 

s 3Jhe reference of Pausanias to Mt. Sipylus indicates the 
permauenoaoC the belief that the /aiJttjp Be&y was identical with 
the ^godd^ worshipped In Asia Minor. Tliere is a curious 
- /J.refcrenoft.tQ. the. cult of an anonymous Mother-goddess in 
: : . Ale3ds,^, 2e7,ikW^ 


of recent years?. ^lost significant in this conmxiun 
is the impression of a signet-ring found at Cuossoi?, 
which represents the goddess standing on the apex 
of a mountain and guarded on either side hy a lion 
(see art. Mototain-MOther). 

To disentangle the actual course of development 
from these extremely complicated facts is one of 
the most puzzling tasks within the sphere of Greek 
mythology. The leading consideration is that, 
though the name of Rhea was often associated with 
Cybeie, the identity of the two goddesses was 
never so completely merged that the Rhoa of the 
Greek theogonies did not remain distinct from the 
partner of Attis (Gruppe, Griech. Mythologies 
p, 1521). Some modern investigators hold the 
opinion that the fusion did not take place until the 
period subsequent to the Persian Wars (J. Beloch, 
Griech. GeschichtOy Strassburg, 1893-1904, ii. og). 
Others, while maintaining that the cult of the 
Mother belonged to the oldest stratum of Greek 
religious thought, believe that her legend and ritual 
passed from Crete to the Greek settlements in 
Asia Minor, where she was completely assimilated 
to Cybeie in. the 7th cent, or earlier (Gruppe, 
p. 1526 f. ). Beyond this lies the (juestion whether 
the goddesses subsequently identified were in ori^ 
entirely distinct (Wilamowitz, in Henties, xiv. 
[1879] 195), OT whether the Phrygian Cybeie and 
the Cretan Rhea both developed in their separate 
manifestations from an identical substratum of 
belief belonging to the pre-Hellenic and pre- 
Phrygian inhabitants of Crete and Asia Minor (P. 
Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprachcy Gdttiugen, 1896, p. 194 f.). Modern 
theory inclines to go further (A. Raw, in Rosoher, 
ii. 1660), and to distinguish from llhea a Greek 
Mother of the Gods, whose relation to the Phrygian 
Mother is to be explained by the fact that she 
belonged to a period anterior to the separation of 
Greeks and Phrygians. It is argued that, though 
the evidence of the cult of Rhea is scanty, its exist- 
ence as distinct from that of the Mother of the 
Gods is well attested in Arcadia (Faus. viil. xxxvi. 
2), at Olympia (schol. Find. 01. v, 10), and at 
Athens (Pans. I. xviii. 7). To this it has been 
replied (OGB iii. 296) that the double title justified 
the establislinient of distinct sanctuaries, and that 
it was quite possible for Greek travellers who 
found in Crete the worship of a great maternal 
goddess of fertility, bearing the name of Rhea, to 
transfer her cult to the mainland, using sometimes 
her original name, and sometimes the title iE{ry\p 
BeQv, in reference to their own god Zeus, whom 
they affiliated to her. From this point of view it 
becomes significant that the cult of the Mother 
prevailed especially in districts wliich are known 
to have been atiected by Cretan influences. In- 
stances of such coincidence are the appearance of 
the Idsean Dactyls at Olympia (Pans. v. vii. 6) 
and the legendary connexion of Athens with Crete. 
Moreover, the result of recent Cretan discoveries 
enables us to gauge better the extent of the influ- 
ence which Cretan civilization must have exer- 
cised in pre-historic times. On the other hand, 
although Cybeie did not appear in myth as the 
Mother of the Gods, the supposition that she was 
originally distinct from Rhea, and that . some 
accidental resemblance led to their coalescence, 
seems to be refuted by the remarkable agreement 
of the traditions relating to the two goddesses. 
Thus, the birth of Zeus in a cave on Mt. Ida in 
Crete corresponds to the worship of Cybeie in the 
hollows of Trojan Ida (Eur. Or. 1449 ; Luor. ii. 
6Uff,); the stone which Rhea offered to Cronos 
to the sacred stone of Cybeie at.Pessinus (Livy, 
xxix. 11) ; the noisy rites of the Cretan Curetes to 
those of the Phrygian Corybantes (Lucian, cle Salt. 
8) and the Idoean Dactyls, the attendants ofRhea^ 
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were located both in Phrygia and in Crete (Soph. 
fra^.337). * 

Since it appears to be established that there was 
a primitive cult in Crete and Asia Minor, and to 
a lesser degree in Greece proper, devoted to the 
celebration of the Mother of the Gods, or Great 
Mother, but, on the other hand, the specifically 
Oriental features attending the ritual of Cybele 
were regarded as essentially foreign to Greek senti- 
ment and were introduced to the mainland at a 
comparatively late period, it must be inferred that 
the character of the Asiatic cult had been largely 
modified by barbarian, especially Semitic, influ- 
ences. The native Hellenic conception of the 
Mother is best illustrated by an Attic relief (now 
at Berlin) dated about 400 B.O. and in the form of 
a vataKoSf where the beautiful and benign figure of 
the goddess is represented enthroned and holding 
the tympanum, with lions couching at her feet 
(reproduced by Rapp, p. 1683, and by Famell [CGS 
iii. nl. xxxiv.]). 

The general characteristics of Cybele-worship 
have been described elsewhere (see artt. Attis, 
Cybeli), and consequently we may limit ourselves 
to the impression which it made upon Greek civili- 
zation at various epochs. Attis was a youth 
beloved by Cybele, and the story of their relations 
is parallel to that of Aphrodite and Adonis. Ac- 
cording to the various narratives, none of which is 
earlier than the Hellenistic age, Attis was either 
a hunter who, like Adonis, was killed by a boar 
(Hermesianax, ap, Paus. vil xvii. 9), or a hind 
(Theocr, xx. 40) that mutilated himself under a 
pine-tree and died from loss of blood (Ov. FasL iv, 
^3 ff.). At the festival held in his honour a mimic 
representation of his death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion took place, in which a pine-log was substituted 
for the corpse {GB^ ii. 130 if.). 

The stoyjr, which attests the identification of 
Cybele with her Semitic counterpart Ishtar or 
Astarte (Lucian, de Dm Syna, 15), must have been 
current in Asia Minor from a very early date ; for 
clear traces of Attis are recognizable in Herodotus’s 
narrative of the death of Atys, the son of Croesus, 
at a boar-hunt (Herod, i. 34 n.), and the herdsman 
Anchises, the favourite of Aphrodite, is obviously 
a double of the herdsman Attis. Theopompus, the 
comic poet, whose plays belong to the end of the 
5th and the beginning of the 4th cent., refers to 
the association of Attis with Cybele (frag. 27, i. 
740 K..), and it is probable that the name is to 
be reco^ized in the cry dmfs mentioned by 
Demosinehes (xviii. 260} in his famous account of 
the vulgar initiation-rites— doubtless of Asiatic 
origin— -m which iEschines took part as an acolyte. 
In classical times these barbaric cults became 
familiar to the common people as a congeries of 
superstitious practices (C. A. Lobeck, Aglaqphamm, 
KSnigsberg, 1829, i. 116; Lucian, Icarom.^, etc,), 
so that the worship of Attis and the Mother was 
apt to become confused with the observances proper 
to Dionysus (Strabo, p. 470), Sabazius (Aristoph. 
Av. 876), and Artemis (Diog. frag. 1 [A. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Grceconm Fragment^, Lemzig, 1889, 
p. 776]). With Artemis in partioxilar Cybele was 
associated as the protectress of lions, bears, pan- 
, thers, and other ^d beasts; and with Hecate, 
who was identified with Artemis at an ea^ date, 
she shared the title Antsea (schol. Apoll. Bhod. i. 
1141 ; Hesych. s,v,) as the sender of nocturnal 
apparitions (Gruppe, p. 1539). 

The worship of the Mother was distinguished 
from the indigenous Greek cults chiefly by its 
emotionaJ, ecstatic, and mystical charat^r. In- 
deed Phintys the Pythagorean pronounced that 
participation in the ntes of the Mother was incon- 
sistent with the requirements of womanly modesty 
(Stob, FlorU. Ixxiv. 61). . In the Corybantic initia- 
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tion-rites the novice was placed on a chair (&p6m(rt$), 
while the celebrants danced round him, accom- 
panied by the wild notes of soul-stirring music 
(Plat. Euthyd. 277 D, Legg, 790 D). Although, in 
consequence of the syncretism already explained, 
the mysteries of Cybele are sometimes associated 
with the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, the 
symbolic words of initiation, as recorded by two 
of our authorities (Clem. Alex. Frotrept. i. ii. 13, 
p. 14 P, ; schol. Plat. Gorg, 497 C), are undoubtedly 
derived from the Phrygian worship of the Great 
Mother : * I have eaten from the timbrel, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have borne the sacred 
vessel, I have entered into the bridal chamber’ 
(J. E. Harrison, Frolegormna to the Study ^ Greek 
Beligiou^ Cambridge, 1903, p. 158). The last 

hrase relates to the mystical communion 

etween the goddess and her lover, which was 
ritually enacted all over the East, whether in 
connexion with the names of Cybele and Attis, 
of Aphrodite and Adonis, or oi Isis and Osiris 
[GB^ iii. 169 ff.).^ It was common to each of 
these legends that the lover was put to death and 
afterwards restored to life, if not always in the 
same incarnation. The mystical marnage may 
have been in its origin a magical process intended 
to stimulate the reproductive forces of nature, 
while the subsequent death and resurrection of 
the priest-king represented the annual decay and 
revival of vegetation.® The self-mutilation of 
Attis, which is, of course, the transference into 
myth of a primeval custom of priestly emascula- 
tion, though at first sight not easy to reconcile 
with the oHier data, probably belonged to the 
same circle of ideas, whether we should regard 
the act in its primary intention as the final oblation 
by means of which the votary seeks to assimilate 
himself to the essential nature of the goddess (E. 
Meyer, Gesch. des AUertmis^i Stuttgart, 1907-09, 
I. ii. 649), or whether it ^as intended to secure the 
continued fruitfulness of the Earth-mother and 
the renewal of her crops (GB®, pt. iv., Adonis^ 
Attis, Osiris, London, 1907, p. 224 ff. ; Cumont, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 681), is not altogether certain, 
and me two ideas are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other. Considerations bearing on the 
question may be deduced from the fact that the 
severed genitals were dedicated in the sanctuary of 
Rhea-C;^ele (schol. Nicand. Alex, 8), and from the 
statement of Lucian that they were thrown into 
some particular house from which the Gallus 
received female raiment and ornaments (de Dea 
Syria, 61). Anyhow, it is unnecessfi^ to suppose 
that the custom was introduced into the cult 
owing to a Hesh impulse of mysticism which, 
moving from East to West, perhaps in the 6th 
cent., aimed at the liberation of the worshipper 
from the indulgence of scn^al desirea (Gruppe, 
p. 1642). Certainly asceticism Was by no means 
characteristic of the begging priests of the Mother 
(jicT?r/)tt 7 i}prat),* who earned their living by vulgar 
quackeries imposed upon the superstitious masses, 
and who, although they are nrst known to us 
from the fragments of the poets of the New Comedy 
(Mrrrpa 7 upTi?s, a play of Antiphanes, ii. 74 K. ; cf. 
Menand. frag. 202, iii. 58 K.), were probably 
familiar figures in Athens at a much earlier date 
(R. C. J^b, on Soph. €Sd. Tyr, 388 [Tragedies, 
Cambridge, 1904]; cf. Plat. 364 C). It may 
be conjectured with some probabili^ that the 
influence of this traffic was considerable, although 

I Gruppe, p. 1541, poluts out tjiat oames iraAu/3ac, 

and irocrr^cs given to sanctuaries of OVbele (schol. Nicand. 
Alex, 8 ; Heey^ 8,v, Kii)3«Aa ; Anth, Pal is. 840. 4) are to be 
interoreted in the same 

9 The notion that O^bele and Attis stand for the generative 
principle and its terrestrial process survives in the Neo- 
Inatomc tr»tise of Sallastius n-tpl dwv <iv. ; tr, G. Murray, 
Four Stages of iSreek Religion, New York, 1912, p. 191 flE.). 

V 9 Some of these may have been eunuchs (Babrius, cxxxvil. 1). 
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the conception of the frenzied Galli who scourged 
themselves with whips (Plut. Oolot, S3, p* 
1127 C), and lacerated their flesh with knives 
{Anth. FaL vi. 94. 5), cannot be traced to an earlier 
source than the Alexandrian writers (Cumont, on, 
cit,t coL 675), and has become known to us chiefly 
through Latin literature (e.y., Sen. Agmn, 723 ; 
Lucr. li, 614 ff.). 

In the year 205 B.C. a Sibylline oracle was dis- 
covered by the Decemviri, directing them, as a 
condition of success in the war, to introduce into 
Rome the worship of the Great Mother of Pessinus 
(Livy, xxix. 10). Accordingly, the sacred stone, 
which was then in the custody of Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, having been removed by him from its 
origmal home at Pessinus (L. Bloch, in PhiloL lii. 
[1895] 580 if.), was brought to Italy in circum- 
stances of ^eat ceremony, and reached its 
destination in the year 204. Strange happen- 
ings marked its arrival. The ship conveying 
the sacred object grounded on a sandbank in the 
Tiber. Then Claudia Quinta, a noble matron 
whose freedom of speech had provoked censorious 
tongues to slander, prayed to the goddess that her 
, character might be cleared by the ordeal, if she 
succeeded in drawing ofifc* Ihe ship after strong arms 
had failed. The ship at once began to follow her 
direction, and Claudia’s innocence was triunmh- 
antiy vindicated (Ov. Fast, iv. 291 ff. ; Suet. Tih, 
2; Tac. Ann. iv, 64). On the 4th of April the 
goddess was received as a temporary guest, until 
a permanent home could be provided for her, in 
the temple of Victory on the Palatine, and the day 
was set apart for a festival to be known as the 
Megalesia, on which gifts were presented to the 
shrine, and a lectiHe'n^ium and pubUc games were 
held (Livy, xxix. 14). Ten years later scenic 
performances were for the first time exhibited at 
the Megalesia (z5. xxxiv. 54). Subsequently, 
thirteen years after the contract had been placed, 
a temple on the Palatme for her sole and separate 
occupation' was dedicated to the Magna Mater 
Idaea on the 10th of April 191, when the L'udi 
MegaUnses were included for the first time in the 
State calendar {ib. xxxvi. 36). Somewhat later, 
if not immediately, they were extended so as to 
occupy the entire interval between the 4th and 
10th of April {OIL i.^ 314). On the first day of 
the festiv^ the prmtor urbanus made a solemn 
offeriim to the goddess in iier temple (Dion. Hal, 
Ant. Mom. ii. 19). The third day was reserved for 
the performance of stage-plays (Ov. Fast. iv. 377), 
and we know that four of the extant works of 
Terence were presented on this, occasion. Races 
{circenses) were held on the last day (Marquardt, 
Mom. Stmtsverwalt%(>ng\ iii. 501), and in the age 
of Nero and Domitian these had become by far 
the most pojpular feature of the whole celebration 
(Juv. xi. 193). The recurrence of the festival was 
marked by general menynialdng and licence; 
clubs were formed to promote social enjoyment 
(Cic. de Senect 45) ; and so lavish was the expendi- 
ture of the upper classes on reciprocal hospitalities 
that in 161 a sumptuary law was found necessary 
to restrain it (Aul. GelL ii. 24). 

In the last two centuries of the Republic the 
participation of State officials in the cult was 
Iim.itea to the extent already described; bub, 
dating from the time of Augustus, who restored 
the temple of the Magna Mater after it had been 
burned down in A.D, 3, there is evidence of a 
-farther ceremony of a primitive character which 
/ took place on the 27th of March. This was Icnown 
^ theldvatio, when the symbolic stone and possibly 
also Ihe knife of the Gallus (Mart. iii. xlvii. 2) were 
, ; conveyed, by the direction of the Quindecimviri, 
through, the Porta Capena, and washed in the 
waters of the Almo, which debouches into the Tiber 


just outside the city (Ov. Fast. iv. 337 ; Lucan, i. 
599). In all other respects the a<^inistration of 
the cult was left in tlie hands of its foreign 
ministers, particularly the Galli with their Arclii- 
gailus (C7X vi. 2183^ and no Roman citizen was 
allowed to acquii*e any official status in relation to 
it. The Phrygian priests, hov^ever, were permitted 
on stated occasions to marcli in procession through 
the city in their sacerdotal dress, singing their 
wild songs to the accompaniment of flutes and 
tympana (Dion. Hal. loe. cit.), and collecting alms 
from the bystanders (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22). 

In the latter part of the 2na cent, a complete 
re-organization of the cult seems to have taken 
place. Henceforth, as the evidence of numerous 
inscriptions shows, Roman citizens were permitted 
to assume priestly offices subject to the approval 
of the Quindecimviri, but the privilege was exer- 
cised chiefly by the freedman class. To the cere- 
mony of the lavatio on March 27th there was now 
added a further festival of five days, the opening 
ceremony of which on March 15tn was denoted 
Canna intrat on the Calendar of Philocalus {CIL 
i.2 264), while the remainii^ four days, the 22nd, 
24th, ^th, and 26th of March, were designated 
respectively Arbor intrat, Sanguen, Eilaria, and 
Meqmetio, The ceremonial represented in detail 
the various incidents of the story of Attis with 
which we are already familiar. On the 22nd the 
procession of reed-bearers (Cannophori) which 
entered the city was intendea to recall the fact 
that Attis as a child was exposed among the bul- 
rushes of the river Gallus (tJulian, Or. v. 165 B). 
Similarly on March 22nd the Dendrophori carried 
to the temple on the Palatine a pine-tree, encircled 
with fillets of wool and adomea with violets, as a 
representation of the tree under wMch Attis muti- 
lated himself. The day of blood {24tli) was given 
up to lamentation for the death of the god, and, 
vffiereas originally the act of self-mutilation was 
then performed by the priest, subsequently it was 
sufficient for the Archigallus to make an incision 
in his arm and symbolically to sprinkle his blood 
(Tert. A;pol. 25). The climax of the festival was 
reached in the rejoicings over the resurrection of 
the god which occupied the day of the RUaria. It 
was recognized in antiquity that the renewal of 
the sun’s power after the vernal equinox was here- 
by symbolized (Macrob. Sat. l. xxi. 10), and that 
the whole festival was devised to celebrate the 
decay and re-birth of vegetation (cf. Plut. de Is. et 
Osvr. 69 [378 F]). Modem scholars have noticed 
the parallel presented by onr Lenten and Easter 
services, which occupy a corresponding position in 
the calendar {CGS iii. 301). 

^ It remains to mention the rite known as tau7^obo~ 
Hum, performed on 28th March, the existence of 
which IS attested by a series of inscriptions extend- 
ing from the 2nd to the end of the 4th century. 
Although during this period it was invariably linked 
to the service of the Great Mother, there is no 
doubt that it belonged originally to the cult of 
some other deity, and it has been conjectured that 
this was the Persian goddess Anahita, who had 
been identified with^A/are/Ats TavpoirdXos (F. Cumont, 
Mev. archM. xii. [1888] 132 ffi). There is also 
much obscurity in tne details of the rite. lu the 
earlier period the chief incident of the tanrobolivm 
and of the certainly similar crioboUmn was the 
sacrifice of a bull or a ram ; but at a later date, 
according to both the epigraphie {e.g,, GIL vi. 611) 
and the literary (Prudent. Feristeph. x. lOU ffi) 
records, the rempient of the tanrobolivm stood in 
a cavity having a perforated roof through which 
the blood of the bull was poured over him so that 
he might suffer a ‘re-birth,’ The whole ceremony 
was under the control of the Quindecimviri. 

In the Roman Imperial period the cult of the 
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Great Mother, bj passing under State control, lost 
many of its original cliaractenstics ; but the power 
of the Homan <Jrgani 2 ation was such that, by the 
adoption of smtable accretions from outside, and 
by its association with the ciiits of Isis^and Mithra, 
it exercised during the la^t days of paganism a 
wider and more potent influence than at any earlier 
time. 

Literatueb!. — E, Gerhard, JJeher das Metroon zu Athen xind 
mer die Gottermutter der griech. Mythologie, Berlin, 1861 ; A. 
Rapp, in Roscher, ii. 1638 ff. ; W. Drexler, ib. ii. 2910 if. ; L. 
R. Faraell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 289-306 ; 0. Gruppe, 
Grieehische Mythologie und ReligionsgesQMchte^ Munich, 1906, 
pp, 1621-1555 ; Grant Showenaan, The Great Mother of the 
Gods {ss Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no, 43, phil. and 
lit series, i. 3 [1901J) ; F. Curaont, in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 2247 ff., 
vii. 674 ff. ; H. R. Goehler, De Matris Magnce apud. Romanos 
ouUu, Meissen, 1880 ; J. Marquardt, R6m. StaatsverwaUung, 
Hi.*, Leipzig, 1886, p. 367 ff. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
der Romer, Munich, 1902, pp, 263-271 ; G. E. Marindin, in ilict 
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A. G. Pearson. 

MOTHER-RIGHT. — i. Introduction.— 

Mother-right is a form of social organization in 
which the rights of a person in relation to other 
members of his community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by relationship traced 
through the mother. In this condition the duties 
which a person owes to society, the privileges 
which he enjoys, and the restrictions to which he 
is subject are regulated, and their scope is deter- 
mined, by the relations in which the person stands 
to his mother’s relatives and his mother’s social 
group. 

Mother-right is a highly complex condition in 
which a large number or social processes are 
involved. Tbe following are the chief elements 
that can he distingpiished. : 

(1) Descent — This term should be limited to the 
process which regulates membership of the social 
^oup, such as clan, caste, family, etc. In mother- 
right descent is matrilineal ; a person belongs to 
the social group of his mother, The use of the 
term is most appropriate when the community is 
divided into distinct social ^oups, and this dis- 
tinctness is most pronounced in the clan-organiza- 
tion in which the practice of exogamy separates 
the social groups called dans clearly from one 
another. The social organizations based on the 
family or kindred are made up of social groups 
less clearly distinguishable from one another, and, 
though we may speak of descent in the family 
whether in the limited or extended sense, the 
term is here less appropriate. 

(2) Kinship, — In a community based purely on 
mother -right kinship would be traced solely 
through the mother and would not be recognized 
with the relatives of the father. Everywhere in 
the world, but especially among peoples who 
possess the clan-organization, kinship carries with 
it a large mass of social duties, privileges, and 
restrictions {ERE vii. 705), and in a typical condi- 
tion of mother-right these social functions would 
exist only in connexion with the mother’s relatives. | 
We have no evidence, however, of the existence 
of any society in which kinship is not recognized 
with tlie relatives of the father, although in many 
cases the functions are very restrictSl as com- 
pared with those of relationship traced through 
the mother, good examples being those in which 
marriage is allowed with any of the father’s re- 
latives, but is strictly forbidden with equally near 
relatives on the mother’s side. 

(3) Inheritance. a condition of typical 
mother-right children would inherit nothing from 
the father; their rights to property would be 
determined solely by relationships through the 
mother. Mother-right does not imply that rights 
in property should 1^ vested either mainly or ex- 
elusivAy in women. On the contr^, in many 
cases in which childrai Inherit nothing from the 


father, women are debarred from holding property, 
though they form the channel by which it is trans- 
mitted from one member of the community to 
another. The usual rule of inheritance in niotner- 
right is that the property of a man passes to his 
brother or his sister’s son. Often it passes from 
brother to brother, and, on the death of the last 
surviving brother, to a sister’s son. 

(4) Succession .— term is most conveniently 
used for the process whereby rank, office, or other 
social distinction is transmitted. In mother-right 
succession usually follows the same rules as in- 
heritance, a cliiei, priest, or other holder of rank 
or office being succeeded either by his brother or 
by his sister’s child. 

(6) Authority. — Mother-right has often been 
supposed to imply mother-rme, but in the great 
majority of the societies which furnish us with 
examples of mother-right authority is definitely 
vested in the male— in the father or oldest male 
as the head of the household, and in the chief as 
the head of the tribe or corresponding social group. 
In some societies, however, authority in the house- 
hold is vested in the mother’s brother, giving rise 
to a form of social organization which has been 
called the * avuneulate,’ and the authority of the 
mother’s brother in one form or another is very 
common, not only associated with other features- 
of mother-right, but in societies in which descent, 
inheritance, and succession are patrilineal. Only 
very rarely is authority in the household vested 
in tne mother or oldest female. The term ‘ matri- 
archate,’ which is often used loosely as the equiva- 
lent of mother-right, should be limited in its scojpe 
to this condition of mother-rule. Many societies 
exist in which women are chiefs or monarchs, but, as 
a rule, this condition is not associated with mother- 
right. Among peoples over whom women rule the 
father is usuafiy the head of the household. 

(6) ilfarriaye.— Mother-right in its typical form 
is associated with a mode of marriage, most suit- 
ably called * raatrilocal,’ in which the Husband 
lives with his wife’s people. In its extreme form 
the husband may be only an occasional visitor to 
his wife’s home, so that the children grow up with 
little or no social obligation towards their, father, 
and live under the authority of the mother and 
the motheris brother. 

In a state of typical mother-right a person would 
belong to his mother’s social group. He would not 
recognize the existence of any kind of social duty 
except towards his mother’s relatives, and would 
ignore the relatives of his father ; property, rank, 
and office would pass solely through women. It is 
not a necessary feature of mother-right, however, 
that authority should be vested in the woman. It 
might be so vested, but, if the woman is not the 
ruler, it would be vest^ in her brothers. In 
mother-right inrits most typical form the father 
should have no authority in the household. 

The condition thus described as typical mother- 
right occurs very rarely, being founa most purely 
among such peo^e as the Iroquois and Seri Indians 
of N. America and the Khasis of Assam. In many 
cases wMch have been regarded as examples of 
mother-right some of the social processes included 
under this head depend on the tie with the motlier, 
while others are determined by relationship traced 
through the father, producing social conditions of 
the most varied kinds. Thus, wliile descent is 
matrilhaeal, succession, may be patrilineaJ. Kin- 
ship is everywhere, so far as we know, recognized 
through the father as well as through the mother, 
and authority in the household is often paternal 
wWe descent, inheritance, and succession are all 
matrilineal. Moreover, a mixture of social group- 
ings may be present, one of which may be patri- 
lineal while the other is matrilineal, this being 
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especially the case when local organizations accom- 
pany different forms of exogamoas gi'ouping. 

There are cases in which matrilineal processes 
show themselves only in certain departments of 
social life. Thus, a people who possess patrilineal 
institutions in general may yet fiiow the presence 
of matrilineal practices in connexion with slavery. 
The children of a free father and a slave mother 
may he slaves even if the father is of high rank, 
whue the children of a free mother and a slave 
father may he free, and even noble, if the mother 
belongs to the nobility. 

Another condition in accordance with mother- 
right is that in which maxriaffe between half- 
brother and sister is allowed when they are the 
offspring of one father and different mothers, while 
it is forbidden when they are of the same mother 
by different fathers. The form of marriage which 
is forbidden would be impossible with mother-right, 
while that which is allowed would he natural, 
provided that the mothers belonged to different 
exogamous groups. 

.Mother large group of matrilineal practices is 
characterized by the authority of the mother’s 
brother. Among a people who practise patrilineal 
descent^ inheritance, and accession the mother’s 
brother has sometimes more authority than the 
father, and this authority may be accompanied by 
a number of other social functions which ^ow 
that the tie with the mother’s brother is closer 
than that with the father. Thus, mother’s brother 
and sister’s son may hold their property in common, 
or the sister’s son may take the goods of his uncle 
without restraint. The mother’s brother may 
act as the special guardian and instructor of his 
nephew, he may initiate him into the mysteries 
of secret societies, or may take the leading part 
in such rites as circumcision and its variants, ear- 
boring, knocking out teeth, and other operations. 

2. Distribution and varieties. — Owing to ignor- 
ance or neglect of the complexity of mother-right 
on the part of ethnographers, the available evi- 
dence often leaves us uncertain how far the social 
processes of a people correspond with those of 
mother-right. 

{1) America. — ^Mother-right^ exists in America 
in an especially pure form. Not only are descent, 
inheritance, and succession purely matrilineal 
among many of its peoples, but the woman takes 
a place in social life w'hich would justify the use of 
the term * matriarchy.’ A striking example of this 
condition is found among the Iroquois and Hurons,® 
where women are the heads of the households, elect 
the chiefs, and form the majority of the tribal 
council. Almost as striking an example occurs 
among the Pueblo Indians, where, with the excep- 
tion of the Tewa,® descent is matrilineal, the house 
is the property of the woman, marriage is matri- 
locaJ, and the children are regarded as belonging 
to the mother. Other purely or predominantly 
matiilineal stocks are the Caddoan (Pawnee, 
Ankara), the Muskhogean (Creek, Choctaw, 
Seminole), the Ynchi, and the Timucua. 

In other cases matrilineal and patrilineal tribes 
are found among one stock. Thus, though the 
Siouan tribes are mainly patrilineal, the Biloxi, 
Tutelo, Crow, Hidatsa, Oto, and Mandan are 
matrilineal ; while among the Winnebago the 
sister’s son formerly succeeded, a woman could be 
chief, and the mother’s brother exercised much 
authority.^ Again, though the majority of Algon- 

^For genewJ information iregarding America see Morgan, 
Aneieni SccUty, pp. 62-186; RAI i. [1907], ii, [1910]; J. E. 
Swanton, Amer. AtithropoIoM, vii [1906] 663. 

3 S66 Morgan, Lecm^e of the Iroquois^ Rocliester, N. Y., 1861, 
pp. 8i(., : J. W. PoweU, 1 RBSW [1881], p. 19 ff. 

» Amer. Anth. xiv. [1912] 472. 

^ J. Carver, SVaiwfe throvgh the interior Parts of N. America, 
TiOndon, 1778, p. 289; Badln, Amer, Anth, xii, [1910] 214, 


quians are patrilineal, the Moliegans are matri- 
Imeal, succession formerly passed to the sister’s 
son among the Ojibwa,^ and there is evidence of 
matriline^ inheritance and of the authority of the 
mother’s brother ammg the Menomini.® Another 
stock with both modes of descent is the Athapas- 
can. While the outljung Navaho and Apache in 
the south are matrilineal, the main body of the 
people in the north vary. The western tribes, 
such as the Loucheux, Takulli, Tahltan, and 
Knaiakhotana, have matrilineal moieties or clans 
with inheritance and succession in the female line. 
The eastern tribes, on the other hand, are made up 
of bands within which social r^hta pass patri- 
lineally.® The tribes of California, broken up into 
a large number of linguistic stocks, are organized 
in villages. Marriage is often matrilocal, out in- 
heritance and succession are patrilineal, A totemic 
clan-organization has been recorded among the 
Mi wok, and the totemic organization of the Yokut 
is said to be associated with matrilineal descent.** 
The Yuman stock practise patrilineal descent, but 
have also another form of social grouping which 
may stand in some relation to mother-right.® The 
local form of organization seems to prevail in the 
Shoshonean stock, except among the Hopi, who 
are, however, Pueblo Indians in general culture 
though they speak a Shoshonean language. This 
form of organization also extends northwards as 
I far as the Salish, beyond whom the Kwakiutl form 
I an intermediate link with the matrilineal Heiltsuk, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit. The Tsimshian 
show traces of a mixture of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal modes ; for, though a man belongs to his 
mother’s clan, he takes the name of his father’s 
totemic crest as part of his personal name,® Tliis 
mixture is still more evident among the Kwakiutl, 
where a man belongs to his father’s clan, but takes 
the totemic crest of his wife’s father when he 
marries, and transmits it to his son, who bears it 
till his marriage, when, in his turn, he takes the 
crest of his father-in-law.*^ 

It is very doubtful whether the Esldmos possess 
any form of clan-organization. The chief social 
unit seems to be the family, the social rights of 
which pass from a father to ms children. 

Southward of the United States, the Seri Indies 
possess mother-right in a most complete form.® 
Women take the chief place in government, some- 
times putting their decisions into execution them- 
selves, while in other cases their brothers execute 
their wishes and are consulted by them in cases of 
difficulty. The husband only visits his wife and 
takes a very unimportant place in her household, 
though he may occupy a leading place in another 
household in his capacity of mother’s brother. 

We have little knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the peoples of Central America, but the 
Aztecs appear to have been matrilineal, at any 
rate so far as succession was concerned, the ruler 
being followed by Ms brother or by his sister’s son. 

Our knowledge of the social organization of 
S. America is more fragmentary than in any other 
part of the world, but there are definite records of 
the presence of mother-right in several regions 
and facts which suggest its presence elsewhere. 
One centre of the practice is the Santa Marta 
peninsula in Colombia,® where the Goajiro are 
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3 0. Hin-Tout, BriUsh North America, London, 1907, p. 143 ff. 
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arganized in totemic clans with matrilineal descent. 
Property passes to the sister’s sons, and compensa- 
tion for injui^r goes chiefly to relatives on the 
mother’s side. Among the Aruacs, who are said 
to have been the original inl^Shbitants of the penin- 
sula, we have no record of the nature of the social 
organization ; but the people trace their descent to 
an ancestress, and women take an important place 
in social life.^ Another centre of mother-right is 
in British Guiana,® where the Arawaks practise 
matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage. The 
neighboui’ing Warau and Makusi are also said to 
be matrilineal. If a Makusi woman marries a man 
of another tribe, the children will belong to the 
Makusi ; but, as it is said that these people may 
marry the daughter of the sister, it is improbable 
that they have a matrilineal clan-organization. 
Apparently this region is in an intermediate con- 
dition, and the presence of patrilineal succession 
among the Siusi,® a branch of the Arawaks, also 
points in this direction. The Arawaks who have 
wandered into Brazil are matrilineal,* and there is 
another centre of mother-right in this country on 
the Kulisehu branch of the Xingu River.® The 
Bakai'ri of this re^on are matrilineal in that the 
children of the Bakairi woman who marries a man 
of another tribe belong to the Bakairi, and this is 
true of other tribes ; but, as in British Guiana, we 
do not know of any definite matrilineal clan- 
organization, Succession appears to be in an 
intermediate condition, a chief being succeeded by 
his son, his sister’s son, or his daughter’s husband. 
The mother’s brother shares the exercise of autho- 
rity with the father. 

Among other peoples of S. America, such as the 
Caingang® and the Tsoroti,^ there is matrilocal mar- 
riage ; but we do not know whether this custom is 
associated with other features of mother-right. 

(2) Oceawia.—Since the great majority of Poly- 
nesians do not possess any form of clan-system, 
and we know little of their local organization, the 
nature of descent is doubtful ; but where the clan- 
organization exists, as in Tikopia, it is definitely 
patiRineal,® The communism of the people also 
makes ihe nature of inheritance doubtiul, but 
there is certainly no evidence of any of the modes 
of transmission which accompany mother-right. 
Chiefs are usually succeeded by their children, and 
this mode of succession also holds of hereditary 
occupations. In Tonga, however, succession may 
pass to the sister’s son, and a woman may be chief 
in several parts of Polynesia. As a rule, the 
father has authority in the household; in some 
islands, such as Tonga and Tikopia, the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, but not of a 
kind that shows any special exercise of authority. 
In New Zealand,® and perhaps elsewhere, matrilocal 
marriage is frequent. 

Micronesia, on the other , hand, is the seat of 
definite mother-right. In the Marshall and Mort- 
lock Islands and in the Carolines, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Yap, the matrilineal mode of 
transmission is general.^® In Ponape there are 
I W, Sievera, JReise in der Sienna Nevada de Santa Marta, 
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exogamous clans with matrilineal descent, and 
property passes to the sister’s sons.^ Only in Yap 
does the son follow his father, who elsewhere is 
said to he a stranger to his children. Marriage 
appears to he largely matrilocal. In the Marianne 
Islands all that we are told is that the woman 
commands absolutely in the house.® In the Pelew 
Islands there are exogamous totemic clans with 
matrilineal descent.® 

Melanesia has usually been regarded as one of 
the most definite examples of mother-right ; but, 
even where descent is matrilineal, its social organ- 
ization departs so widely from the typical condition 
as to make it doubtful whether the term should 
properly be used,* Descent is often matrilineal, 
but follows the father in New Caledonia, and in 
many islands of the New Hebrides as well as in 
one part of Santa Cruz. In other places, such as 
most parts of Fiji and one region of the Solomons, 
the absence of a dan-organization makes the nature 
of descent doubtful. Chieftainship is always patri- 
lineal where it is hereditary at all, and inheritance 
is in an intermediate condition. Property passes 
to the children in some places and to the sisters’ 
children in others, while elsewhere different kinds 
of property follow different rules of inheritance. 
In Santo m the New Hebrides, people take the 
totem of the father as part of the personal name, 
but belong to the mother’s clan, and in Vanua 
Levu in Fiji, where there is matrilineal descent, 
a man pays special respect to the totem of his 
father, mough he belongs tb his mother’s clan and 
inherits her sacred land.® Matrilocal marriage is 
not frequent even where descent is matrilineal, 
and there are often definite social relations be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother, though not 
always of a kind to show any special exercise of 
authority on the part of the uncle. 

(3) There are at least four forms of 

social grouping in this continent : the moiety, the 
matrimonid class, the local group, and the totemic 
group; since two or more of these may co-exist, 
there may be more than one rule of descent. 

Wherever there is a simple dual organization, as 
among the Dieri and Ngarabana (Urabunna) of 
Central Australia, descent is matrilineal so far as 
the moiety is concerned. 

The peculiarity of descent in the case of the 
matrimonial class is that it is neither patrilineal 
nor matrilineal, but the child belongs to a class 
different from that of either father or mother. 
Where marriages follow the orthodox nil^, it is 
not possible to tell definitely the nature either of 
descent of the class or of the moieties of which the 
classes may be regarded as subdivisions. Mar- 
riages do not alwwrs follow the ordinary rules, 
however^ and -A; R. Brb^rii has used the excep- 
tional marriages of certain eight-class tribes as 
the means of aetecting the true nature of descent,® 
By means of evidence provided by R. H. Mathews 
he shows that among the Arunta the children of 
the chief form of irregular marriage belong to the 
class to which they would have belonged if they 
had been the children of the man by a regular 
marriage, thus showing that descent among this 
people IS determined by the father. Among the 
Tjingilli, on the other hand, the children of an 
irregular marriage belong to the group to which 
they would have belonged if they had been the off- 
spring of the union of their mothOT with a husband 
married according to rule, showing that here de- 
scent is properly matrilineal so far as the class is 
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The local group is probably always patrilineal, 
but this form of social grouping has been largely 
neglected by ethnographers, and we must await 
further information to show whether this mode of 
descent is universal. 

The totemic grouping shows great variety of 
descent. Sometimes the totemic group corre- 
sponds udth the local group, and where this is 
so descent is necessarily patrilineal. In other 
cases, where the totemic groups form subdivisions 
of the matrilineal moieties, they are of equal 
necessity matrilineal. Among the Dieri there are 
two forms of totemic organization: one kind of 
totem, called pintara, is transmitted from father 
to son together with special knowledge of legends 
and rites, while a man takes another kind of 
totem called 'iiiadu (the mimlu of Howitt) from 
his mother. The intermediate condition of the 
people between matrilineal and patrilineal trans- 
mission of the totem is shown by the fact that the 
father often transmits his madu as well as his 
mntara to bis son, Each man also obtains from 
nis mother or her relatives special knowledge of 
legends, etc., relating to his maternal ancestors.^ 
The communistic nabits and the poor develop- 
ment of personal property in Australia make the 
: ; subject of ihlieritanee of little importance, but in 
so far as it exists it seems to follow the same 
lines as descent of the moiety or class. Thus, 
among the Arunta, whose irregular marriages 
point to patrilineal descent, certain objects, and 
especially churingat or ancestral bull -roarers, pass 
from a man to his son, or, if he has no son, to his 
brother and his brother’s son. Among the Tjin- 
gilli and other tribes whose irregular marriages 
show them to have matrilineal descent, property 
passes into the possession of the mother’s brothers 
or the daughter’s husbands, the inheritors being 
men of the moiety of the mother of the dead man. 
The latter mode of inheri^hce also occurs among 
some of the tribes of the northern territory.® 

Since the Australians have neither chiefs nor 
priests, the subject of succession is also quite un- 
important. The special powers of a wizard or 
leech are acquired by special processes of initiation. 
Perhaps the topic which comes most definitely 
under this head is the knowledge of native legends 
and rites, the double character of which among 
the Dieri has already been considered. Elsewhere 
this iMd of knowledge is closely connected with 
totemism, and probably follows the laws of trans- 
mission of the totem. 

(rtimect.-r-The most definite example 
of mother-right in this region occurs among wie 
. Massim of the south-eastern islands.® This people, 
who speak a Melanesian language, practise mother- 
right in a purer form than is found anywhere in 
Melanesia proper. Not only does a man belong 
to the totemic clan of his mother, but property 
passes to his sister’s children in some localities, 
and eve]^where a chief is succeeded by his brother 
or his sister’s son. In parts of the Papuan Gulf | 
, descent is probably matrilineal, but succession to 
the rank of chief is patrilineal. Another locality i 
where mother-right apparently prevails is on the 
Mamberamo River, in the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea,* where a hoy belongs to his mother’s tribe, 
and wears its distinctive dress, even wdien he lives 
with his father’s people. 

Elsewhere in New Guinea patrilineal customs 
are found, though here and there indications 
. of mother-right occur. Thus in the Mekeo dis- 
. . trict, which has a form of the dual organization, 
r" • ' j 6* Siebfert, Gldfm^ xevil 11910] 48. 

Spencer, JTatiDc Tribes of the Northern Territory of 
London, 1914, p. 250. 

■ Sellgmann, The Melanesiane British New Qvmeo., \ 

Oambrfiige, 1910, p, 436 f. 

. 4 H. ZN xliit £1911] 323- I 


descent sometimes passes in the female line, and 
among the neighbouring Pokao descent is some- 
times matrilineal, and a woman mjty be chief and 
be succeeded by her child. Among the Koita, 
Motu, Roro, and Mnkeo peoples the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, and these 
functions are highly developed in the w^estern 
islands of Torres Straits, ivhere, side by side lyith 
patrilineal descent, inheritance, and succession, 
the mother’s brother has more authority than the 
father.^ 

(5) Indoneski, — Father-right prevails through- 
out the greater part of the Malay Archipelago. 
There is a peculiar form of matrilocal marriage in 
one part of the Timor,® in which the husband 
returns to his own home after a time, leaving be- 
hind him his children, who inherit their mother’s 
property. 

In several parts of Sumatra mother -right is 
present in its most definite form.® Among the 
Malays of Minangkabau, of Upper Padang, and 
certain other districts there are matrilineal clans ^ 
and the extreme form of matrilocal marriage in ^ 
which the husband continues-stfiUili^ell 4 

mother’s house and only visits his 
people live in long houses, which accommodate a 
laxmly in the extended sense, consisting of persons 
descended from one woman, the head of the house- 
hold being the eldest brother of the leading woman. 

He takes the place of a father to his sister’s 
children, who inherit his property after it has 
been enjoyed by his brothers and sisters. A form 
of organization intermediate between the condi- 
tion of Minangkabau and father-right occurs in 
Tiga Loereng, where husband aad — wifa->live 
together, but the father has little power ovep— ^ 
his children, authority being exercised by their 
mother’s eldest brother. Property belonging to 
husband or wife at the time of marriage passes 
to their respective clans, but that acquired by 
them after marriage is divided between their 
children and their sisters’ children. 

(6) Ada , — There are no examples of mother- 
right in E. Asia, with the possible exception of the 
Amus in the north and Cambodia in the south. 
Among the Ainus relationship through the mother 
is said to be more important than that through 
the father, and the mother’s brother is the most 
important member of the fataily group, but we 
have no definite information about descent or 
inheritance. The peoples of Siberia are usually 
organized in patrilineal clans, hut matrilocal mar- 
riage is frequently present.* 

& India there are two centres of mother-right. 
One of these, represented by the Khasis and Syn- 
teng of Assam, affords a most definite example of 
the condition.® Descent is matrilineal in the clan, 
which is traced hack to an ancestress and em- 
braces kindred groups consisting of the female 
descendants of a great-grandmother. The house 
and other property belong to the women, and the 
husband or father has no authority except in those 
cases in which, at some time after marriage, lie 
removes his ivife and children to another house. 
Property is inherited by daughters, the house and 
its contents go to the youngest daughter, and, in 
default of daughters, the inheritance passes to a 
daughter of a mother’s sister. The siem^ or chief, 
is a man, except in Khyi-im, but is succeeded by 
his brother or the son of his eldest sister. The 
neighbouring Wdr people show an intermediate 

1 Bep, Cambridge Em. to Torres Stratts, v, [1904] 144. 

2 H. O. Forbes* A NedvralisVs Wwnderings in the Eastern 

London, 1886, p. 467. 

^ s For a more complete acconnt of the distribution of mother- 
right in this island, see J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Eacoga/mg, 
ii. 186 ff. 

4 M. A. Ozaplicka, Aboriginal Siberiat Oxford, 1914, p. 23f. 

. 8 P, B. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1007, p. 68 f. 
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form in that both men and women inherit, but the 
youngest daughter obtains an additional share, 
riie Garos, wbio live to the west of the Kiiasis, and 
the Megani, or Lynngam, who are a fusion of 
Khasi and Garo, practise % form of mother-right 
closely resembling that of the Khasis. Though 
a man cannot inherit property and can possess only 
that acquired by his own exertions, he neverthe- 
lep exercises some control over the property of his 
wife, and can even appoint a member of his clan, 
usually his sister’s son, to exercise this control in 
the event of his death. ^ Among the Kochs of 
N. Bengal, who are in contact with the Garos, 
marriage is matriloeal, and a man is said to obey 
his wife and her mother. ^ 

The other Indian centre of mother-right is on 
the^ Malabar coast, where matrilineal descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are practised by the 
Nayars, northern Tiyans, and other peoples, iii- 
cluding even the Muhammadan MSppilas, or Mop- 
labs, of N. Malabar, This system of law, known 
as maru7nakkatai/cm, is closely connected with the 
so-called polyandry of this part of India. In the 
unions of jJayar women with Nambutiri (Nam- 
bttri) men, which are habitual in this region, the 
father has so little to do with his own children 
that he cannot touch them without pollution. 

Elsewhere in S. India -w'here descent, inherit- 
ance, and succession are patrilineal, matriloeal 
marriage occasionally occurs in the form known 
as illatam. This custom is especially followed in 
families where there is no son, male heirs being 
obtained by the daughter staying at her own home 
after marriage. Matriloeal max*riage also occurs 
in Ceylon. 

Several peoples of the Caucasus show traces of 
mother-rignt. Thus, in maniages between slaves 
and free persons the child follows the station of 
the mother, and a woman may habitually so to 
her father’s house for the birth of her children.® j 
The maternal uncle has much authority, and in 
Georgia takes the leading part in all that concerns 
blood-revenge.'^ 

The earliest record of mother-right comes from 
Lycia, where, according to Herodotus, the people 
took the mother’s name, and the status of children 
in marriage between free and slave was determined 
by the condition of the mother. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen succession passes to 
the sister’s son, and many records of the Semites 
of Arabia and Palestine have >een regarded as 
evidence of an early condition of mother-right.® 
The marriage between half-brother and sister, 
of which 9ie story of Abraham affords an 
example, accompanies mother -right elsewhere, 
and several passages in the OT, such as Gn 31*® 
andlJg 8^^, suggest this form of social organiza- 
tion. 

At the present time the mother’s brother has 
some degree of authority in Palestine, and a 
formula used in the Bedu (Bedawi) marriage cere- 
mony shows that great importance is attached to 
motherhood.® 

(7) ^rzcci. —The Semites of N. Africa are 
definitely patrilineal, but in some Arab tribes of 
. the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the ^nfe returns to her 
own home for the birth of every child— a custom 
probably connected with matriloeal marriage. 
Though the Hamitio Beja are now patrilineal, 
there are records which show that five centuries 


1 A, Playfair, TAe Garos, London, 1000, p. 62 f. 
a B. H. Hodgson, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xviii. [1849] 707. 
»W. Sobolsky, ifwss. iiev. xii. 2[1883]176. ^ , 

4 M. Kovalevsky, Tableau des origines et de revolution ae la 
Stockholm, 1890, p. 21. 

6 See W. Bobertaon Sxnith, Kinshvp md Ma/mage in JSa'i . 
AraM, newed., London, 1903; G. A, WUken, Set mat^- 
archaat bif de oude Aram&r&n, Amsterdam, 1884, Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1884 ; and J. B. Wetzstem, ZS xii. [1880]. 
eSrs. H. H, Spoer, Fh and, U910J 2r0ff. 


ago they counted genealogies in the female line 
and practised succession to the sons of sister and 
daughter.^ . Among the Bogo, Barea, and other 
allied Hamitic or partially Hamitio peoples the 
mother’s brother takes an important place in social 
life, though the patrilineal cnaracter of their insti- 
tutions is otherwise very definite.® 

The Nubas of S. Kordofan form a striking ex- 
ception to the patrilineal institutions of most of 
the mixed Hamitic and Negro Nilotic peoples, 
such as the Sliilluks and Dinkas ; as boys grow 
up, they spend more and more time with their 
mothers’ brothers, ivho are held to be more closely 
related to them than their fathers. Property is 
transmitted to the sister’s sons, and a man lives 
for some time with his wife’s people.® The Masai, 
Nandi, Suk, and other partially Hamitio peoples 
of the norfahem part of tropical E. Africa are purely 
patiilineal. 

The Bantu peoples show much variety in the 
mode of transmission of social rights. About 
Lake Nyasa and the Rovunia River* there are 
a number of definitely matrilineal tribes, such as 
the Wa-Yao, Acliewa, Wa-Makonde, and Wa- 
Makua. The children take the totem of the 
mother, a chief is succeeded by his sister’s son, 
and the mother’s brother is regarded as the nearest 
relative and the natural guardian of his sister’s 
children. The Anyania practise both modes of 
descent, but the patrilineal sections are said to 
have derived this form of transmission from the 
Angoni, a branch of the Ama-Zulu. This people, 
together with the Ama-Xosa,® Ba-Suto,® Ba- 
Thonp,’ and other Bantu peoples of S.E. Africa, 
are definitely patrilineal, though the mother’s 
brother exercises much authority. 

Passing northwards from Lake Nyasa, we find 
a more or less gradual change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal descent.® The NYa-Sagara and Wa- 
Digo are definitely matrilineal, wmle among the 
tribes about Lindi inheritance and succession pass 
to the sister’s children. In other tribes, such as 
the Wa-Niamwesi and Wa-Jagga, the mode of 
descent varies according as the bride-price has or 
has not been paid, the children belonging to the 
mother’s people in the latter case and to that of 
the father in the. former. In general in this 
region the social institutions tend to, become more 
patrilineal on passing from the coast to the 
interior. 

The Ba-Ganda, Ba-Hima, Ba-Nyoro, and other 
Bantu peoples of Uganda are definitely patrilineal.® 
The only exceptional feature is that, while the 
mode of succession is purely patrilineal, the king of 
Uganda belongs to the totemic clan of his mother, 
though he also takes certain other totems con- 
nected with royalty. 

The Bantu of the northern part of "the Belgian 
Congo are mainly patrilineal.^® Among the Ba- 
Ngala ohildren inherit, but the mode of descent 
is determined by a family council, which usually 
ordains that a child shall take the totem of its 

} See Seligmann, JRAB xliii. 649. 

3W. Munzingfer, Ost-c^r^nische StuiUen, Schaffhausen, 
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father. Here the same rule liolds as in E. 
Africa; social institutions become more matri- 
lineal on passing from the interior towards the 
coast. Mother-right also occurs in Loango and 
Angola.^ 

Among a group of Bantu peoples in the S.W. 
Eree Congo® property and rank are transmitted 
to the brother or the sister^s son, and among one 
of these peoples, the Ba-Mbala, kinship is said to 
be counted farther in the female than in the male 
line. Not only is succession matrilineal, but the 
mother of the chief enjoys great esteem, if not 
authority. We are not told of any definite social 
groups with either line of descent, but respect is 
shown to animals by not eating their fiesh, and 
this ihina hari is transmitted from father to son. 
This institution is almost certainly a kind of 
totemic grouping, so that these people show a 
condition almost exactly the reverse of that found 
in Melanesia, descent being patrilineal, while in- 
heritance and succession are mainly matrilineal. 
If, as seems almost certain, the ikina hari is a 
form of totem, we have here an example of the 
connexion of totemism with patrilineal descent, 
and this association comes out still more strongly 
among the Ova-Herero of S.W. Africa, This 
..people possess two distinct forms of social group- 
ing, one matrilineal and the other patxiline«d, and 
the. most recent and trustworthy account^ shows 
that, while there is no definite association of 
animals or plants with the matrilineal eanda^ the 
patrilineal oruzo is definitely totemic. 

In Nigeria and the countries west of it, we find 
an interesting series of transitions between mother- 
and father-right. The westernmost people of whom 
we have knowledge are the Tshi-speaking peoples 
of the Gold Coast. ^ They have totemic groups 
with matrilineal descent, property passes to the 
eldest brother bom of the same mother, and, in 
. default of brothers, to the eldest sister’s son* Only 
if there are no nephews does the son inherit ; ana, 
if there is no son, the chief slave inherits. Suc- 
cession passes to the brother and the sister’s son. In 
addition to the totemic clans, called ahusua, there 
are also groups, called ntorOf which appear to have 
a totemic character.® In these groups descent is in 
the male line, or, as the people themselves put it, 
* a person takes the fetish of his father and the 
family of his mother,’ the condition thus having a 
remarkable resemblance to the two totemic group- 
ings of the Bieri of Australia. Among the neigh- 
bouring Fanti-speaking peoples the son inherits 
only the property of the mother, a slave inheriting 
the property of a man if he has no sister’s son. 

the Ewe-speaking peoples of Dahomey® 
kinship IS counted through females in the lower, 
and through males in the upper, classes. Among 
the former property passes to the brother and to 
the sister’s son, while a chief is succeeded by his 
son. The Ewe of Togoland are said to count re- 
lationship through the father rather than through 
the mother, but the mother’s brother is the proper 
heir. It is noteworthy that the knowledge of the 
art of circumcision is transmitted from father to 
son,’ Among the next people, passing eastwards, 
the Yoriiba,® we do not know of any definite rule 
of descent, but the people are said to trace kinship 
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in both lines, and a chief is succeeded by his son. 
That kinship through the mother is regarded as 
of great importance is shown by ^he fact that 
children of one father by different mothers are 
scarcely considered as^ blood-relatives. The pro- 
perty of a man passes to his sons, and that of a 
woman to her daughters. Next to the Yoruba 
come the Edo,^ who practise two forms of mar- 
riage. In one, the amoiya marriage, apparently 
the more regular, the children belong to the clan 
of the father, while in the other, call^ isomi, they 
belong to the mother’s clan, unless they are bought 
by the father, or unless in later life they elect 
to stay in their father’s country. In the Sobo 
country, whence the Edo are said to have come, 
there is matrilooal marriage. The Ibo,® still 
farther eastward, practise male descent, and pro- 
perty passes to the sons, except in the idehwe form 
of marriage, con’esponding with the isomi marriage 
of the Edo, in which the children belong to their 
mother’s clan and are the heirs of their mother’s 
father. As a rule, a man allows his daughter to 
contract this form of marriage only when he has 
no son, the custom thus resembling the illatam 
of S. India. 

(8) There is hardly a European people 

of antimiity to whom some form of mother-right 
has not been ascribed.® Perhaps the clearest evi- 
dence comes from the Basques, among many of 
whom the father has little authority, whereas 
women hold property, and transmit rights to 
their children, even when they cannot exercise 
them themselves.^ According to Strabo,® women 
were the heads of families in Spain, and the Piets 
are said to have been matrilineal,® the chief line 
of evidence being that where the fathers of kings 
are mentioned they are neither kings nor Piets, 
but belong to neighbouring tribes. Among the 
Celts the king and magician are said to have been 
succeeded by the sister’s son.’ In Ireland the 
sister’s son was important,® and the frequent men- 
tion of this relative in English ballads has led 
F. B, Gummere® to infer the close relation be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother which is 
one of the features of mother-right. The account 
by Tacitus^® of the authority of the mother’s 
brother affords the chief evidence in favour of 
mother-right among the Teutons, Mt the position 
of a woman at the head of the genealogical tree 
of the Lombards and passages in the Nioelungm- 
lUd and Mdda point in the same direction.^ The 
inscriprions bn tombs and other facts point to the 
prevalence of some form of mother-ri^^hb among 
the Etruscans,^® and this form of organization has 
also been claimed for the early inhabitants of 
Latium,^ The evidence for matrilineal institu- 
tions among different elements of the population 
of Greece has been much discussed.^® Pernaps the 
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strongest evidence is tliat in Athens half-brother 
and sister were allowed to marry when by the same 
father. Lastly, though in, rather than of, Europe, 
may be mentioned the Gypsies of Transylvania,^ 
among whom a father shoj^s little interest in his 
children, who remain with their mother’s people 
if their mother dies and their father, as usual, 
marries a woman of another * clan.’ 

3, Mixture-forms.—The preceding survey lias 
shown not only that descent may follow one mode 
of transmission, while other social processes, such 
as inheritance and succession, may follow another, 
but that there may also be two kinds of descent. 
This is especially frequent where a local grouping 
is combined \vitii exogamous clans or moieties, the 
usual rule being that the local grouping is patri- 
lineal, wliile the grouping in clan or moiety is 
matriiineal. Another kind of mixture is that 
found among the Bieri of Australia and the Tshi 
of W, Africa, in which there are two forms of 
totemism with different modes of descent. The 
condition of the Ova-Herero of S. Africa, where 
a patrilineal totemic grouping is combined with 
matriiineal clans which are probably non-totemic, 
affords another example of the combination of two 
modes of descent. A less definite condition is that 
in which, combined with one or other definite 
mode of descent, there are customs which bring 
a person into definite social relations with relatives 
on the side from which descent is not counted. 
An interesting example occurs among the widely 
separated Tsimshian of N. America and the people 
of Santo in the New Hebrides. In both of these 
localities a person belongs to the totemic elan 
of his mother, but takes the totem of his father 
as pa^ of his personal name. Another form of 
totemism which shows mixture of the two modes 
of transmission is found among the Massim of 
New Guinea and the people of Vanua Levu in Fiji, 
where persons belongmg to the social group of the 
mother pay special respect to the totem of the 
father. A still more eccentric example is that of 
the Kwakiutl of the N.W. Pacific coast, who be- 
long to the clan of the father, but are indirectly 
brought into relation with the clan of the mother 
by receiving from the father the totemic crest 
which he had adopted from the father of his wife 
when he married. 

4, Associated conditions.— -It is not at present 
possible to connect mother-right with race. It 
occurs side by side with father-right and with 
intermediate forms among many peoples, including 
the Australian, Melanesian, Indonesian, Bantu, 
W. African Negro, and N. American Indian. At 
the present time it is absent among Caucasian and 
Mongolian peoples, but it is doubtful if this has 
always been so. There is more reason to connect 
motber-right with scale of culture. Most of the 
peoples who practise it rank low in the scale, but 
there are definite exceptions to this generalization 
in the l^asis of Assam, the people of the west 
coast of India, the Minangkahau Malays of 
Sumatra, and many tribes of N. America. 

As already pointed out, mother-right in its 
purest form can occur only in conjunction with 
the clan-organization, but it is not connected with 
any special form of this organization. The dual 
system, in which the whole community forms two 
exogamous moieties, is always matriiineal in 
Melanesia and, where not complicated with a 
class-system, in Australia, but the dual systems of 
N. America are sometimes patrilineal. 

Totemism is still less haDitually associated with 
either form of descent. As was said above, one 
people may &ven possess two forms of totemi^, 
one associated with matriiineal and the other with 

1 H. von WlialocTci, 7<m Zigetmervolk 0 f Ham- 

burg, 1890, p. 66^ 


patrilineal descent. The special regard for the 
father’s totem which accompanies some cases of 
matriiineal transmission suggests a peculiar con- 
nexion of totemism with father-right, and other 
considerations also imply that the totemic organ- 
ization tends to be patrilineal.^ Social organiza- 
tions founded on a local basis, especially those 
with local exogamy, are usually patniineal, and in 
societies devoid of the clan-organization, in which 
Idnship is equally important on the two sides, it 
is exceptional for inheritance and succession to be 
matriiineal. 

If mother-right is especially connected with the 
clan-organization, we should expect to find it 
associated with the classificatoiy, or ‘ clan,’ system 
of relationship, and so it is. We do not know of 
any people with definite mother-right wlio do not 
use the classificatory system. The correlation is 
especially striking in Africa, in more than one 
part of which classificatory and kindred systems 
exist side by side. Thus, in the Anglo-Egyptiau 
Sfidan the only people who use the classificatory 
system are the Nubas, and they are also the only 
people to practise mother-right. Again, in the 
series of peoples of W. Africa who show so definite 
a transition from matriiineal to patrilineal institu- 
tions (see above, p. 866*) it is the Tshi, with their 
classificatory system, whose social institutions are 
most clearly matriiineal. 

There is some reason to suppose that mother- 
right may be peculiarly associated with agri- 
culture. in N. America typical clan-systems are 
found especially in the maize country,* and in 
Africa mbtlier-nght seems to be present especially 
among peoples who live chiefly by agriculture, 
while father-right is associated with pastoral life. 
The association is, however, by no means uni- 
versal. 

5. Survivals of mother-right.— By this expres- 
sion is meant social customs found in societies 
organized on a patrilineal basis which are the 
natural concomitants of mother-right and are, 
therefore, assumed to he vestiges of the earlier 
presence of this form of society. The most pro- 
minent of the customs which have been so regarded 
is the relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother. Many peoples among whom descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are patrilineal show the 
existence of just such relations between a man and 
his sister’s child as are prominent among the social 
practices of mother-right. That they are such 
survivals is especially probable where they show 
the authority of the mother’s brother, while the 
power of the nephew to take any of the property 
of his uncle is also a natural survival of a social 
condition in which the sister’s son is heii* to his 
uncle’s goods. Advocates of the view that these 
relations between a man and his mother’s brother 
are survivals of mother-right regard it as psycho- 
logically natural that such rights to authority, or 
property would not easily be relinquished, but 
would persist in one form or another long after 
the formal laws of the community had ordained 
a different disposition of authority or property. 

The marriage of half-brother and sister when of 
the same father but difierent mothers has also 
been regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
a society which attached any ^eat imgort^ce to 
kinship through the father such a mamage would 
be impossible, while it is natural among, people 
who pay special regard to kinship through the 
mother, when, thereto^, this form of marriage 
is found among a patrilineal people, it has been 
held to point to an antecedent condition of mother- 
right. 

Other survivals of motlxer-right have been seen 

1 For Melanesia see Rivers, ii. 837. 

s Swanton, Atner. Anth. vii. 671. 
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in tradition and luytli. It is frequently the case 
among matrilineal peoples that the descent of the 
clan or tribe is ascribed to a female ancestor, and 
the belief in a female ancestor among a patrilineal 
people has been regarded as a survival of mother- 
right. A similar supposed survival is tlie wide- 
^read mythological theme of unwitting patricide."^ 
This absence of knowledge of the father would be 
natural in the more pronounced forms of matrilocal 
marriage, and, in consequence, the occurrence of 
the theme in the mythology of a people has been 
regarded as evidence that the people were once in 
a stage of mother-right. Amazon-legends have 
also T:^n interpreted as relics of mother-right. 

Less direct is the relation of certain social 
customs, such as the co%ivade and the cross-cousin 
marriage. According to one theory, the couvade 
is associated with the desire on the part of the 
father to assert his rights over his child, and those 
who adopt this explanation of the custom will 
regard it as a survival of mother-right vvhen it is 
found in a patrilineal society. Again, there is 
reason to believe that in some parts of the world 
the cross-cousin marriage (see ahovei p. 425 f.) has 
come into existence through the desire of a father 
that his son shall acquire his property by marrying 
a woman who would he one of liis heirs under a 
condition of mother-right. Another custom which 
may be a survival of mother-right is the rule found 
in several parts of Africa that the daughter or 
sister of a king shall not hear children. Such 
a prohibition would put an end to succession by 
the sister’s son. 

Etymology has also been called upon for evidence 
of former mother-right. Thus, the fact that the 
Chinese word for clan-name means ‘horn of a 
woman ^ has been held to point to matrilineal 
descent in China, ^ and the derivation of the Arabic 
word for ‘ clan ’ has been adduced to support a similar 
conclusion in the case of early Semitic society.® 

6. History. — In several parts of the world we 
have definite evidence that a condition of mother- 
right has changed either Into one of father-right 
Or into a form of social organization in which 
social rights are recognized with .the relatives of 
both father and mother. Thus there is evidence 
that some form of mother-right once existed in 
Europe, while in the Sudan there is historical 
proof that five hundred years ago the Beja, who 
are now definitely patrilineal, kept their geneal- 
ogies in the female line and transmitted property 
to the sons of sister or daughter. In Melanesia, 
again, and in some parts of America, there is 
positive evidence of a change from matrilineal to 
patyilineal institutions, the transition being still 
in progress in some parts of Melanesia. On the 
other hand, there is no unequivocal evidence from 
any part of the world of a change having taken 
lace in the opposite direction. Consequently, it 
as been held by many students that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions has 
been a universal feature of the history of human 
society, and this proposition has become a dogma 
among many anthropologists. 

This dogma has recently been attacked from 
two quarters. The idea of the priority of mother- 
right is supported in many parts of the world by 
the low state of culture of the peoples who possess 
this form of social organization, but, as ^ready 
pointed out, this is not univeisaJly true, and 
students of the ethnology of K. America have 
been, led to question the dogma, largely because 
the matrilineal Iroquois and Pueblo Indians ore 
among the most advanced peoples of the continent. 
The bfcher line of attack is closely connected with 

1 St; A. Potter, Sohrat> md Rustem. 

* H," A. Giles, China md the Chi7iese^ New York, 1902, p. 27. 

8W!lkea^Gentt.ed.p.38. 


a change which luisj rccenU y taken place in the 
aititiule of many students towards t!ie liisttn-y of 
social institutions. The idea that a*iy product of 
human society, such as mother-right, has been 
universal is closely connected with the belief that 
human society as a whole has been the product of 
a relatively smiple process of evolution which Inos 
proceeded evcrywliere on similar lines and passed 
through similar stages. To those inspired by this 
belief it was only necessary to show that mother- 
right has often changed into father-right, and it 
followed that this order must have been universal. 
Among many students, however, the conviction 
has been growing that human society is not the 
product of a simple process of evolution, but has 
been built up by a highly complex process in which 
a vast variety of forms have been produced by 
blending of cultures. If the transitions between 
motber-right and father-right have arisen as the 
result of the mixture of peoples, we should not 
expect to find that one form has always preceded 
the other, but it is probable that in the vast com- 
plexity of human progress matrilineal should 
sometimes have been superposed on patrilineal 
institutions, and that sometimes father -right 
would have changed into mother-right. One school 
of students who have adopted this point of view^ 
viz. that of which F, Graebner and W, Schmidt 
are the most distinguished adherents^ believe that 
in most parts of tlie world matrilineal mi^ants 
I have settled among earlier patrilineal peoples, so 
I that the main change has been from father-right 
to mother-right, and not in the reverse direction. 
According to them, people possessing the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent have settled 
among patrilineal totemic peoples, and have thus 
produced the various forms intermediate between 
the two kinds of society which are found in so 
many parts of the world. According to this school, 
the undoubted changes from matruineal to patri- 
lineal institutions which are found in certain 
regions are the result of later movements, the 
chaime in Melanesia, being due to relatively 
late Polynesian settlements, and that in N, America 
to European influence. 

There is much reason to suppose that Graebner 
and Schmidt have gone too far in their reaction 
against the prevailing view, and that the evidence 
on which they base their opinions is fallacious. 
But, while it is almost certain that by far the most 
frequent process throughout the world has been a 
transition from mother- to father-right, the reverse 
change may have occurred. The region which pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of a change in this 
direction is N. America. Not only do some of 
its matrilineal peoples, such as the Iroquois and 
Pueblo Indians, possess the most advanced cultures 
of the continent, hut, where one people, such as the 
or northern Athapascans, practise both lines 
of descent, it is the less cultoed who use the 
^trilineal mode. Moreover, it is said that there is 
definite evidence tliat matrilineal institutions have 
been taken over from others by people who were 
previously patrilineal or were devoid of any form of 
clan-organization. Several peoples of N, America 
possess a custom which provides a mechanisni for 
changing one mode of descent into another. Per- 
sonal names are often definitely connected with a 
moiety or clan, each social group having names 
especially reserved for its members. Among some 
matrilineal people of N. Americ.a, such as the 
Shawnees, a father gives his own clan-name to his 
child, thus taking a definite, step towards the trans- 
ference of the child to his own social group. This 
of some similar mechanism might have come 
into play to assist a change in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

One of the cases most often put forward by 
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American ethnologists as an example of change 
from father- to mother-right is that of the Kwa- 

Irmi.l 1 dAftPA-nf., 
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influence of their northern matrilineal neighbours, 
the Tsimshian and Haida, Other examples are the 
Athapascan tribes bordering on the TIingit, who 
are said to have adopted the matrilineal dual 
organization of the people, and the Babine branch 
of the Takulli, another Athapascan tribe who are 
said to have taken their matrilmeal four-clan system 
from the Tsimshian. 

In other parts of the world there is definite evi- 
d.ence that Wie change has been from the matruineal 
to the patrilieal mode. There is a large body of 
evidence pointing to the change having been in this 
direction in Melanesia but even here it is possible 
that certain conditions, such as the highly devel- 
oped mother-right of the Massim of New Gumea, 
may have been assisted by some later matrilineal 
influence. In Africa, again, there is much reason 
to believe that the change has been in the patri- 
lineal direction. The transition from matrilineal 
to patrilineal institutions which occurs among the 
peoples of W. Africa from the Tshi. to the Ibo 
-points to the gradual infiltration of immigrants 
coming from the north-east, who became the chiefs 
of those among whom they settled. While intro- 
ducing their patrilineal institutions completely m 
the east, they did not succeed in altering descent 
among the general body of the people as they pro- 
gressed westwards. The transitions found among 
the Bantu and the association of patrilineal trans- 
mission with high development of culture among 
such people as the Ba-Ganda and Ama-Zuln would 
seem to be the result of the settlement of a 
patrilineal pastoral people among a matrilineal 
population who, till then, had thriven upon agn- 

cuiture. i. . 1 « 

7 . Origin.— Until we know the history of this 
form of social organization, it is hardly profitaWe 
to discuss its origin at length, but some of the 
leading views which have been put forward may 
be mentioned. . , . , , -j i 

In the first place, mother-right has been widely 
held to be the natural consequence of sexual pro- 
miscuity aud group-marriage. The less important 
is fatherhood in a society, the more will that society 
be driven to base its social rights upon the mother. 
Another view is that matrilineal descent is a 
secondary consequence of matrilocal mamage. 
Where a husband merely visits his wife and is only 
an outsider in her household, descent and other 
social processes must be expected to rest on the 
relation between mother and cMd. A third view 
regards mother-right as a social state wmoh has 
resulted from the dominance of woman, ^d especi- 
aliv from her importance in agncultuie. As 
alrWy seen, there is reason to coimect mother- 
right with a high development of the art of agn- 
emture, especially in N. Amenca, and it is note- 
worthy that it is in this contment that we have 
bur clearest evidence -pf the dominance of the 

. woman. - 4 . 
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MOTIVE. — I, Different senses.— The term 
‘ motive ’ is used in philosophy and psychology in 
four different senses. 


( 1 ) lu the first and most general sense it means 
any force, of an internal or mental character, 
which impels to action or prevents some kind of 
action, be the force conscious or unconscious, and 
the action voluntary or non-voluntary. Thus 
Bentham defines motive as * any thing that can 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, any 
kind of action ’ [Pnnciples of Morals and Legisla- 
tio% p. 46). In this sense motive includes what 
Beid calls mechanical principles of action, such as 
instinct and habit, and also what Bentham calls 
'speculative’ motives, which influence acts that 
rest purely in the understanding. 

(2) In a second sense ‘ motive ’ is taken with a 
more restricted signification, as limited to some end 
which we present to ourselves and of which we are 
conscious. Bentham has this meaning in view 
when he defines motive as ‘ any thing whatsoever, 
which, by influencing the will of a sensitive being, 
is supposed to serve as a means of determining 
him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, upon 
any occasion’ (i 6 .). Such motives are termed by 
Bentham ' practical,’ and are, he holds, ultimately 
reducible to pleasure and pain, though whether it 
be the expectation of the pain or the pain which 
accompanies that expectation that is the motive he 
leaves undetermined (p. 47, note). This contains 
the germ of an important distinction. In motives 
in this sense we may distinguish two things : a 
subjective and affective element, sometimes called 
affect, a spring of action, Trieh/eder j and an ob- 
jective, presented or intellectual element. Whether 
this subjective element is reducible to pleasure or 
pain, or includes more, and in what relation it 
stands to the objective, intellectual element and to 
the conative factor in mind, are among the most 
difficult questions in the psychology of the feelings. 
Here it is taken as standing in relation to certain 
volitions as a spring of action (see Morell, Outlines 
of Mental Philosophy t pt. vii. chs. i. and u. } 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, n. 

332 f., 364; Stout, Manual of Psycholog hk, i, 
ch. i. ; Mellone and Drummond, Elmmts^ of 
p 'syiMoqy, Edinburgh and London, 1907, ch, iv.). 
Of. Bentham’s figurative and unfigurative motives 

third sense of the word ' motive’ occurs in 
the writings of Green and his followers. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Green, somettog more is 
required to constitute a motive than the conscious 
presentation of an end. In the analysis of one of 
Green’s followers, the voluntary satisfaction of a 
want involves five things : 

* The want (2> The feeling of the want. (3) An idea of an 

object by which the want can be salisfled. (J) 
safefaction actually taking place, the work of 
(5) The presentation ol this satisfaction as, under the ciivuw- 
Btancel ?he Stest good. The self identifying, itself with the 
ffiment the object ; fincUng in 

not the satisfaction of a satisfaction of 

Bdf ’ <D’ Arcy, Short Study of Ethm-, n unA 

It is only to this last stage (5) that Green and 
D’Arcy apply the term ‘ motive. _ Hence the doc- 
trines that a conflict of motives jb mpossible and 
a strongest motive an abrardity (Green, Pretego- 
mena to Ethics, bk. ii. ch. i. ). 

( 4 ^ A fourth sense of the word motive belongs 
to Kant. Kant reserves the term Bemgung^rund 
for the objective ground of the volition, which he 
to the supjective ground of the desire, or 


I F. Boas, Bw. BJS^ Eai, Bus,, 1896, p. 884; 
S Bivars, B. 319- 


the self-determination of the will is tte end which 
is assigned by reason alone, and is free from all 
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mixture of passion and sensuous affection {Werke, 
ed, Kosenkranz and Schubert, viii. 55; Abbott, 
Ka^it^s Theory ofEthic^y London, 1909, p. 45). Such 
objective ends are common to us with all rational 
beings, and are to be distin^shed from subjective 
ends, to which we are impaled bv natural disposi- 
tion. Unlike all inclination and fear, respect or 
reverence for the moral law is an effect, not a 
cause {Kant, Werhe, viii. 21, note). Regarded as 
a gpring, this feeling acts negatively only. 

In these four senses of the word ‘ motive ’ we see 
a progressive change of meaning from that of a 
mere impelling force, not even necessarily^ accom- 
panied by consciousness, to that of an internal 
impulsion to the existence of which consciousness 
is essential ; passing thence to the idea of an object 
which gives satisfaction j finally ending in Kant in 
the conception of motive as an object which is free 
from, and even opposed to, all subjective ground 
of desire. Greenes view, though later in point of 
time, seems not so developed as that of Kant, since 
in Green the object is still made to be a motive by 
relation to a want or internal principle of desire, 
though such want or desire is again conceived as 
dependent on the object with which the self identi- 
fies itself. Kant’s distinction of motive and spring 
and relegation of these terms to different classes 
of action get rid of the wavering between cbn- 
tradictdry points of view implicit in Green’s 
doctrine. 

Whether we shall give to the term ' motive’ the 
extensive signification contained under (1) may 
appear a mere question of the use of language; 
but, as is the case in most questions of terminology, 
important issues lie concealed beneath the purely 
verbal discussion. This extensive use of the word 
early aroused dissent. Reid in 1793, criticizing 
Crombie’s ‘Essay on Philosophical Necessity,’ said : 

* 1 understood a motive, when applied to a human being, to 
be that for the sake of which he acts, and, therefore, that what 
he never was conscious of, can no more be a motive to deter- 
mine his wUl, than it oan be an argument to convince his 
judgment. 

Now, I learn that any circumstance aridng from habit, or 
some mechanical instinctive cause, may be a motive, though it 
never entered into the thought of the agent. 

From this reinforcement of motives, of which we are uncon- 
scious, every volition may be supplied with a motivCjjand even 
a predominant one, when it is wanted’ (Reid, TTorks, ed. 
Hamilton, p. 87), 

Reid then acutely remarks that ‘ this addition to 
his [Crombie’s] defensive force takes just as much 
from his offensive,’ since it undermines the evidence 
for the necessary action of motives known or felt. 
In other words, necessitation by efficient is fatal to 
necessitation by final causes. At this stage the 
distanction se^ms to turn upon the presence or 
absence of consciousness. But, even if we regard 
consciousness as the condition of the existence of 
motive in sense (2), this does not prevent the 
motivation or impelling force being essentially 
mechanical as when non- voluntary in sense (1). 
Green’s doctrine tries to evade this by assigning to 
self-consciousness the power of determining the 
predominance of the motive which actually does 
succeed, while stUl admitting that the end to 
which we thus determine oursmves is assigned by 
the pathological or affective element. Kant, on 
the other hand, assigns to reason a power of deter- 
mining action to an;end, which is quite independent 
of, and even opposed to, the pathological feeling. 

* Motive ’ in this sense has passed over entirely from 
the meaning of an impelling force to that of an 
obtet determined and decided npon by reason. 

These distinctions are closely bouncl up with the 
; inquiry regarding the freedom of the will. If our 
, win is possessed of an original power by which it 
can control the direction m which it utters itself, 
then the caus^ action of motives must be distinct 
. from mechmiical , impulsion ; they may induce, or 


incline, but do not determine, according to in- 
evitable law. If, on the other han<^, our will iian 
no such power, what we call inducing and inclining 
must be merely the suyective side of the collision 
of predestined forces, df which we are the theatre 
or rather the play itself. If this be the case, the 
appearance of a cau^tion, which may yield to con- 
scious motives, but is not controlled by them, must 
be an illusion. Tlie illusion demands explanation. 
This Miinsterberg undertook to furnish in his 
Willenshandking (1879), In Man's Place in the 
Cosmos Edinburgh and London, 1902), J. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison gives an acute analysis of ISlUn- 
ster berg’s views. According to Miinsterberg, the 
will is only a complex of sensations. Our activity, 
whether tne inner activity of attention or the outer 
activity of muscular contraction, appears to us to 
be free, just because the result of tne activity is 
already present in idea, and is, in all cases, accom- 
panied by the sensations flowing from previous 
motor innervation. The feeling of innervation 
itself is ‘ just the memory-idea of the movement, 
anticipating the movement itself.’ In the Grund- 
mge aer Psychologic (1960) Miinsterberg’s position 
is modified by a Fichtean point of view. The 
‘action theory of mind’ here put forward makes 
the consciousness of sensation dependent on motor 
discharge, It^ therefore, precludes any theory of 
action other than that or mechanical causaSon, 
Nor is this conclusion altered by the theory of 
taking an attitude {Stellungnahrm) towards the 
world, which Miinsterberg puts forward. Such 
activity as lying outside consciousness could not 
even give rise to the illusion of voluntary activity. 

It was maintained by Hartley (Observations on 
Man, London, 1810, i. 522) that ‘ to prove that a 
man has free will in the sense opposite to mechan- 
ism, he ought to feel that he can do difierent things 
while the motives remain precisely the same,’ and 
that here ‘ the internal feelings are entirely against 
free will where the motives are of a sufficient 
magnitude to be evident,’ while he admits a power 
of resisting motives. Such a power, on Hartley’s 
view, can come only from some other and stronger 
motive ; that is, there is no intrinsic power of re- 
sisting motives. The attribution to the self of an 
intrinsic power of strengthening indefinitely cer- 
tain desires, which then become motives {in Green’s 
sense), seems the essence of the third theory of 
motives. There is an illusory atmosphere of deter^ 
minism about Green’s theory. The will is deter- 
mined by motives. That desii’e only is a motive 
which is successful. There is no conflict of motives, 
nor any strongest motive. But then the strongest 
desire is made to be the strongest, Le. to be a 
motive,.by the action of the eternal consciousness 
which is perpetually reproducing itself in us, and 
which helps to constitute, in cognition and auction, 
all the objects of knowing and will. Is now this 
action of the eternal consciousness something from 
all eternity, unalterably the same ? The result is 
practically identical with Hartley’s — ^the only free- 
dom in it is that the ego, since it determines the 
motive, is consequently, in being determined by 
the motive, determined by itself. This is only 
Spinozistic necessity. But, if the action of the 
eternal ego on the finite ego is not so predeter- 
mined, is something which, at the moment of 
decision, may fall out differently on different occa- 
sions, notwithstanding identity of desire and cir- 
cumstances, tlren such action is not different from 
free will in the ordinary sense, and implies a 
surplus of imdetermined or self-determined free 
activity of the ego, as in the Kantian doctrine. 

Green’s theory of motives must be careAilly 
distinguished^ from a modern psychological doc- 
trine, to which it bears a strong verlSl resem- 
blance. Green says (Proleg. to Ethics, p. 93) that 
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an appetite or want ‘ only becomes a motive, so 
far as upon Uie want there supervenes the presen- 
tation of tlie want by a self-conscious subject to 
hiinself and with it the idea of a self-satisfaction 
to be attained in the filliif^ of the want/ Stout, 
too, says {Manval of Psychology^, p. 709) : 

‘Motives are not mere impulses. They come before con- 
smousiiess as reasons why I should act in this or that way. 
They are not independent forces fighting out a battle among 
themselves, while the Ego remains a mere spectator. On the 
contrary, the motives are motives only in so far as they arise 
ip)m the nature of the Self, and pre*suppose the conception of 
the Self as a determining factor. From this it follows that the 
recognised reasons for a decision can never constitute the entire 
cause of decision. Behind them there always lies the Self as a 
whole, and what this involves can never be completely analysed 
or stated in the form of definite reasons or special motives.* 

The great verbal similarity of this to what Green 
says is evident. But to &reen the self-conscious 
subject, through determination by which a want 
becomes a motive, is * a principle of other than 
natural origin,’ is, in fact, an entity of a sort. To 
Stout the self as a whole, even if what it involves 
can never be completely analyzed or stated, is not 
an entitative principle eternal or otherwise, but, 
rather, the * thought of the self.’ In deliberation, 
he says, * the concept of the Self as a whole will not 
directly tend to reinforce or suppress a desire ’ (p. 
708). 

‘ A certain line of action being suggested as possible, I con- 
template myself as I shall be if I put it in execution, so as to 
make it part of my actual life-history, and on the o^er hand 
I contemplate myself as I shall be if I leave it undone. I follow 
out this representation of a hypothetioal Self in more or less 
detail until that turning* point In the process which Is called 
Volontaiy Decision emerges * (t^. p. 709). 

This theory, that motives arise and are con- 
stituted by relation to the conception of self, 
whether we take it in Green’s metaphysical or in 
Stout’s psychological form, as a general theory 
of motives, seems not to he true. That very many 
motives are determined by conscious relating of 
the end in view to the self is true—notahly the 
self-regarding ones. But it is difficult to regard 
altruistic motives as necessarily related to the 
concept of self. They may sometimes be so, but 
hot necessarily or universally. The highest moral 
ends are disinterested. The disinterested character 
of aesthetic emotion has been emphasized by Burke 
and Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Molinos, 
F6nelon, and Madame Guyon have maintained 
the possibility of a disinterested love of God. 
It must, therefore, he admitted that, while the 
analysis of the term * motive’ given under (2) and 
(3) is in many oases a correct and complete analysis, 
there are other eases where, even it impelled to- 
wards the end by some subjective affective element, 
the self-conscious satisfaction of this impulse need 
form no part of the obieetive end in view nor even 
of the subjective impelling force. 

It is when we come to the fourth sense of the 
term ‘ motive ’—the strict sense given to it by 
Kant — that we find the most striking de- 
tachment of the term from all association with 
the subjective self. It may still hear relation to 
something universal, common to the individual 
selves, hut the ends are then ends in which the 
individual s^ loses its individuality. They are 
objective. This is the essential of morality to 
Kant, and the point which separates the ethics of 
Kant from the ethics of Green. It was to retain 
in the moral motive the reference to self that 
Green was compelled to characterize the good as 
the ‘perfection of human character’ or ‘self- 
devotmn to the perfecting of man.’ D’Arcy {Short 
Study of Ethic^, p. 277) has seen this defect in 
the eihics of Green. The defect is, however, a 
necessary outcome of Green’s initial position. To 
Kant, on the other hand, reason, not the mere 
self, is able to' give itself an end, which, though 
realized in the matter of desire, is independent of 


the relation of that matter to the particular self. 
Kant is often criticized as if the categorical im- 
perative set up ends, detached from all the material 
of desire and inclination, as if purely formal ends 
existed^ by themselves. It is the nnpenetration 
of particular desires and inclinations by the cate- 
goncal law of duty that gives to the individual 
the absolute value expressed in that form of the 
categorical imperative which is expressed; ‘so 
treat humanity whether in thine o^vn person or 
that of another always as an end and never as a 
means.’ 

We have, therefore, in our highest ends, moral, 
esthetic, and religious, the singular paradox that 
in them an element, which comes into existence 
only through particular feelings and inclinations, 
becomes, as regards its essential character, inde- 
pendent of these and a motive of selfiess and dis- 
interested action. ^ 

In the above discussion we have considered the 
several distinct senses in which the term ‘ motive ’ 
may he used. There are, however, some ambi- 
guities connected with its use which, while not 
really adding to the multiplicity of senses, might 
nevertheless appear to do so. Bentham says : 

* Owing to the poverty and unsettled state of language, the 
word motive is employed indiscriminately to denote two kinds 
of objects, which, for the better tinderstending of the subject, 
it is necessary should be distinguished. On some occasions it is 
employed to denote any of those really existing incidents from 
whence the act In question is supposed to take its rise. The 
sense it bears on these occasions may be styled its Utertd or 
unfigurative sense. On other occasions it is employed to denote 
a certain fictitious entity, a passion, an affection of the mind, 
an ideal being, which upon the happening of any such incident 
is considered as operating uison the mind, and promptii^ it to 
take that course, towards which it is impelled by the influence 
of such incident. Motives of this class are Avarice, Indolence, 
Benevolence, and so forth. . . . This latter may be styled the 
figurative sense of the term motive * (p. 45 f .). 

The real incidents— motives in the unfigurative 
sense— are : 

‘ 1. The internal perception of any individual lot of pleasure or 
ain, the expectation of which is looked upon os calculated to 
etennine you to act in such or such a maimer ; 2, any eseterncU 
event, the happening whereof is regarded as having a tendency 
to bring about the perception of such pleasure or such pain.* 
Each of these is further distinguished according 
as it is in prospect or in esse, meaning by the 
former the posterior possible object which is looked 
forward to as the consequence of his action [or 
inaction], by the latter, the present existing obj^t 
or event which takes place upon a man’s looldng 
forward to the other. 

These distinctions partly depend on Bentham’s 
doctrine that the only motives are pleasure and 
pain, which has been ably criticized by Sidgwick 
{Methods of Ethics, bk. i. ch. iv.). They may be 
reduced to those drawn by Fleming {Manual of 
Moral Philosophy, ed. London, 1870, p. 176)between 
‘the external object, the internal ppnciple, and 
tile state or aftbetion of mind resnlting from the 
one being addressed to the other.’ The internal 
principle may be dismissed as, at any rate for the 
purposes of this article, a ‘fictitious entity,’ The 
distinction, however, between the external object 
and the resulting state or afiection of mind has an 
important bearing on the foregoing discussion. It 
might seem plausible to say, as Fleming says, that 
‘speaking strictly it [the term ‘motive’] should 
be applied to the terminating state or afiection 
of min d which arises from a principle of human, 
nature having been addressed by an object adapted 
to it; because it is this state or afiection of mind 
which prompts to action.’ This is true in all cases 
where an affection is the spring of action. But 
there are cases in which the affection does not 
exist, or the action takes place without, or con- 
trary to, its prompting. In the ‘beautiful soul’ 
in Schiller’s Anmuth und Wurde, affection produces 
mozal results, but, to Kant, true moral action is 
independent of such affection. In art, however 
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much feeling may guide, it cannot be considered 
as the motive. In true art it cannot even be said 
that there is a conscious image or ideal which 
impels the artist to produce. In art, as Scheilhig 
says, the ego is unconscious in regard to its 
product {System des transcendentaUn IdecdmuiUSy 
vi., Tubingen, 1800 [SdmmtL Werlce^ Stuttgart, 
1856-61, iii.]). 

An important distinction is that between motive 
and intention. The nature of intentionality is 
thus stated by Bentham ; 

‘Let us observe the connexion there is between intentionality 
and consciousness. When the act itself is intentional, and with 
respect to the existence of all the circumstances as 

also v^dth respect to the materiality of those circumstances, in 
relation to a ^ven consequence, and there is no mis-supposal 
with regal'd to any preventive circumstance, that consequence 
must also be intentional. In other words, advisedness, with re- 
spect to the circumstances, if clear from the mU-suijposal of 
any preventive circumstance, extends the intentionality from 
the act to the consequences ’ (p. 44). 

The distinction itself is most clearly expressed 
by Martineau {Types of Ethical Theory\ ii. 272) : 

* The Jntmtim corapi'ises the whole contemplated operations 
of the act, both those lor the sake of which, and those in spite 
of which, we do it. The Motive comprises only the former.’ 

Dividing the intention as Martineau does into 
persuasives, dissuasives, and neutral consequences, 
It Is only the first that fall under the heading of 
* motive ’ (<?f . Mill, ■ Vtilitarianism, London, 1879j 
eh. ii. p. 27 ; Muirhead, Elements of Ethic^^ p, 61; 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics ^ p. 64 if.). 

This excludes from intention all motives in sense 
(1) which are unconscious or involuntary. It in- 
cludes motives in senses (2) and (3). It is more 
difficult to say whether it includes motives in sense 
(4). The particular object or end is certainly 
included in the intention, but the laAV which the 
will gives to itself, while controlling and determin- 
ing the intention, seems not necessarily to form 
part of it. The act, even if done for the sake of 
the law, has not the law in its universality as its 
end. To make Martineau’s statement true we 
must understand ‘ persuasives ^ in an affective sense. 

2. Classification of motives.— The various classi- 
fications reflect the difficulties which have attended 
the foregoing discussions. Our impulses or active 
principles are classified by Beid into mechanical, 
animal, and rational ; but only to the last two 
does he apply the term ‘motives.’ Stewart has 
criticized this classification on the grounds that 
‘ meclianical ’ cannot be ^plied to instincts and 
habits (which is done by Keid), nor to any of our 
active principles. It is capricious to call our appe- 
tites animal principles, because common to man and 
brutes, and to distinguish our instincts as mechani- 
cal, in regard to which our nature bears so strong 
an analogy to the lower animals. Mecbanicm 
principles of action produce their effect without 
any will or intention on our part. Animal prin- 
ciples of action require intention and will, but not 
judgment. Bafcional pnnciples of action require 
not only intention or will, but judgment or reason. 
Stewart censures Beid for including under animal 
principles of action the desire of knowledge, of 
esteem, pity, patriotism, etc. 

Stewart’s own classification falls under five heads : 
(1) appetites, (2) desires, (3) affections, (4) self- 
love, (5) moral faculty. This classification has 
been ably criticized by Martineau (ii. 134). 

McCosh gives the follo^ving classification of the 
oreetive or motive powers, or, as he prefers to say, 
Q& the motive and moral powers : 

. 1. The native appetencies of the mind leading to emotions. 
These include : (1) the inclination to exerdse every 
native power yoluntai’ily or involuntarily; (2) the 
desire fjo receive pleasure and avoid pain ; (3) tlie 
appetites : tendencies to seek for Imowledge, esteem, 

. r society, power, pvopertj' ; <4) an inward principle that 
to. seek for the beautiful ; (5) the moral power 
as a prompting energy ; (0) unselfish motives prompt- 
to action in relation to other beings, e.g. sympathy. 


ii. The will not as furnishing incitements, inducements, or 

motives, but as seated above these, sanctioning, re- 
straining, and deciding among them, f 

iii. The conscience— a cognitixe povver involving certain be- 

liefs and judgments {intuitiom of the. Mind, p, 212 ff.). 

More important than sJfy of the.^e cla.ssltioat urns is 
that of Martineau (ii. 120-175). He begins by dis- 
tinguishing between two sets of impelling principles 
in man: (1) ‘those which urge hini, in the way 
of unreflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or 
natui-al expression,’ and (2) ‘ those which supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and in which 
the preconception is present of an end gratifying to 
some recognized feeling ’ (p. 136). The former he 
calls primary springs of action, the latter seeou- 
da^. Under the primary come— (1) propensions; 
including organic appetites and animal spontan- 
eity; (2) passions ; antipathy, fear, anger ; these 
do not arise as forces from the needs of our own 
nature, but are ratlier what we suffer at the hands 
of objects ; (3) affections ; parental, social, com- 
passionate ; these operate as attractions towards 
other persons ; (4) sentiments : wonder, admira- 
tion, reverence ; these direct themselves upon 
ideal relations, objects of apprehension or thought 
that are above us, yet potentially ours. 

Under the secondary principles which are char- 
acterized .by their interested nature or invariable 
aim to produce certain states of ourselves come — 
<i) secondary propensions ; love of pleasure, money, 
power ; (2) secondary passions ; malice, vindictive- 
ness, suspiciousness ; (3) secondary affections ; 
sentimentality ; (4) secondary sentiments : self- 
culture, sestheticism, interest m religion. 

The seconda^ series is the self-conscious counter- 
part of the primary series. Tiiese principles give 
rise to ulterior combinations, such as love of praise, 
emulation, fellow-feeling. In addition to ^ these 
are prudence and conscience, hut neither is, ac- 
cording to Martineau, a positive principle, so as to 
range in the series of impulses. Each exercises a 
judicial fmiction— prudence among the secondary 
principles, conscience over the "svhole. 

If we examine these various classifications, we 
shall find much to confirm the wide vie^v of motives 
which we have taken. Martineau’s distinction of 
primary and secondary springs of action directly 
contraaicts the narrow view of motives taken by 
Green, which would limit motives to those associ- 
ated with the notion of self. Such association 
gives rise to secondary springs of action. Again, 
some of these classifications rightly regard con- 
science and the moral faculty as motive iiowers 
prompting to action and yet per $e incapable of 
being identified with an affective element. In 
Martineau’s theory the moral element consists in 
relative position in a scale of excellence intuitively 
discerned. Other moralists might seek to analyze 
further in what this excellence consists, and this 
analysis might be dangerous to the intuitive scale, 
might show that the position of a spring varies 
with circumstances ; but the insight . that the 
moral element is not an affective spring of detipn, 
in either the primary or seeonda^ form, remains ; 
and with it remains the necessity of recognizing 
a fourth form of motive, the rhotivity of which, 
whether proceeding from an autonomy of the will 
itself or from a recognition of an intrinsic authority 
in certain imperatives of action, or from a reec^i- . 
tion of superiority or authority in inward springs 
or outward courses of conduct, demands a unique 
position for itself in the classification, of those 
forces which impel the human will to action. 
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MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN - GODS. — 

There are few peoples who have not looked upon 
mountains with awe and reverence, or who have 
not paid worship to them or to gods or spirits 
associated with them in various ways. Their 
height, their vastness, the mystery of their recesses, 
the veil of mist or cloud now shrouding them, now 
dispersed from them, the strange noises which the 
wind makes in their gorges, the crash of a fall of 
rock, or the effect of the echo, their suggestion of 
power, their appearance of watching the intruder 
upon their solitude— all give to them an air of 
personality, and easily inspire an attitude of rever- 
ence and eventually of worship. They are next 
thought to have a spirit akin to, yet greater than, 
man*8, and such a spirit may become separate from 
the mountain and exist as a god of the mountain. 
The natural dangers encountered by the traveller 
or mountain-dweller, as well as the mystery of 
gorge, precipice, or cavern, suggest the presence of 
spirits, dangerous or at times beneficent, and in 
many cases also ghosts of the dead are thought to 
haunt the mountains. Their summits, being near 
the sky and often surrounded by cloud, suggest 
their connexion with gods of sky or rain; or the 
remoteness and mystery of their peaks cause them 
to be regarded as dwelflngs of gods or of ghosts. 

Sporadically we find no colt of mountains or mountain-spirits, 
but that is genei*ally where no cult of nature exists, or, of 
course, where no mountains exist. Where they are feared, it 
is generally as much because of the demons supposed to infest 
them as because of their own suggestion of terror. The horror 
of mountains found in writers from Waller to the time of Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth was perhaps a literary affectation as 
much as genuine lack of appreciation. Wordsworth’s * voice of 
the mountains ’ has generally made a strong appeal to men and 
has s^ven a great impulse to the imagination. 

z. The personification of mountains.— The vari- 
ous impressions which mountains made upon men’s 
minds led to their being regarded as alive, or 
possessed of a power lurking behind their massive 
forms, and, finally, to their personification in a 
^eater or less degree. The next stage was that 
tne mountain-god— the personified mountain which 
received worship — ^became a god of the mountain, 
separate from it, yet conhectSl with it. It is diffi- 
cult in particular cases to say winch of these stages 
is intended, or to disentangle them, since the 
hnman mind so easUy adopts either attitude ; and, 
even where a god of the mountain is worshipped, 
the mountain itself still looms vast and, as it were, 
personal. In this section we shall examine in- 
stances where the mountain seems to be worshipped 
for itself alone or to be regarded as sacred and to 
some extent personal. 

The Oholes of Itza regarded one partscular hill as god of all 
the mountains, and on it burned a perpetual fire.i To the 
Huichol Indians every hill and rock of j^uliar shape is a deity 
and hills as well as lakes, rain, etc., are tribal jgods of the 
Thompson Indians.!^ The Mexicans had gods of mountains 
($ but they regarded all mountainB as divme and personified 

them. Iztaccihuatl was the wife of Popocatepetl. Molina 
describes the hill Huonacauri as the chief huaca of the Inoas.^ 
In Korea mountains are personified, and the idea of guardian- 
ship, e.g., of towns, is associated with them (cf. § s>. Yet 
there are also spirits of mountains.^ In Japan the term hami, 
applied to deities, is likewise applied to mountains, which are 
supposed to possess great power.8 Similarly in China, where 
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spirits of mountains have always been worshipped, mountains 
themselves are included among the shen, or beneficent 
There are ten principal mountains inclutleci among the 
t'l-jfet, or earth-gods — ^the five j/oA, of which the greatest is 
T’ai Shan in Shantung, and the five chen^ Of each of these 
there is one in each chief cardinal point (the four mountains), 
and one in the centre. The chief minister of Yko was called 
‘president of the mountains.' 2 To these, or to their spirits, 
sacrifices are made on the great altar of the earth at the 
summer solstice. Other mountains are also included in the 
category of gods and in the oflRcuil worship (see also § 7).s In 
Tibet Mt. Kanchinjunga was once an object of worship, but is 
now regarded as the dwelling of a god of the same name. 
There are four great deified mountains in Tibet.* In Media 
and in Phrygia gods were identified with mountains, and a cult 
was paid to them on their summits.B Among the Celts a cult 
of mountains, as well as of gods of mountaina, is to be traced. 
One inscription was ‘To the Mountains' ; the mountains are 
often invoked in spell or prai'er or invocation in Irish texts ; 
and Gildas speaks of the ‘ blind people’ who adored mountains 
and other parts of nature.^ While the Greeks adored divinities 
associated with mountains, some mountains still retained a 
degree of personification— e.p., Mt. Ida as a nymph.7 In India 
as early as the Rigveda (vn. xxxv. 8) there is a direct appeal to 
the mountains : * May the mountains be propitious to us.’ The 
Himalaya is king of mountains, the great divine range par 
exceHermt pre-eminently sacred. It ‘ cannot be shaken,’ and it 
is the abode of the dead, of mighty creatures, and of living 
saints and asceti<», as well as the haunt of demons of all kinds. 
But its own virtues are supreme. To think of it is to gain vast 
merit ; to see it is to have one’s sins removed. It was personi- 
fied as Himavat or Harivaihia, father of Gafiga and XJnifi Bevi, 
or P&rvati, the mountain-goddess, Identified with one of the 
peaks.8 

An ancient story tells how Parvati covered up the eyes of 
Mah&deva when he was performing tapas on Himavat. Flame 
burst from his forehead and scorched the mountain *, hut, when 
she assumed a submissive attitude, her father was restored to 
bis former condition.9 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India mountains are personi- 
fied. The SantSIs sacrifice to.Marang Burn, at once a moun^n 
and a god. Other tribes have no other gods but mountains, 
rivers, and the dead.lo Among the Semites mountains and hills 
had been personified, and many of them were regarded as 
I peculiarly sacred~the dwelling-place or seat of a god (8 5). 

! But the evidence is mainly that of cults upon hills or high 
places to a god associated with these (§ 7). The pagan Slavs 
are described os worshipping mountains.^! 

Where a god associated with a hill or mountain bears a name 
similar to it, it is probable that the mountain personified gave 
this name to the subsequent god of the mountain. A Celtic 
god Poeninus was god of the Pennine Alps, Vosegus was god of 
the Vosges mountains. Cf. other examples above. 

Evidence of the personification of mountains is 
also to be found in the sporadic cases of alleged 
descent from mountains, possibly because these 
mark the region whence some tribe took its origin 
or migrated. 

The Havahos thought that they came from the bowels of a. 
great mountain near the San Juan.i2 Some Mexicans regarded, 
the mountain Cacalepei as their mother.is The Iranian kings 
were supposed to have descended from the mountain Ushi- 
darena.i4 

2 . Gods and mountains.— Besides being personi- 
fied, mountains are associated with clearly defined 
gods, either as tlieir occasional or as their more 
permanent seats or abodes, or there are gods of. 
the mountaina distinct from these as personified. 

The house ot the M&sai god Hgai (Efi-ai) is in the snows of 
KfijSjahlaro.!*^ . Among the Yoruba there is a god of the moim- 
oailed Oke. In Hawaii several distinct deities of the 
volcano Kilauea were recognized, each of these being.conneoted 
with some of it,i« Among the Todas most deities are 
associated v^h hills, each occupying a separate peak, on the 
summit of which is a stone circle, barrow, or caim.17 The 
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Khondd worship a of hflls, and among the Kols the groat 
deity Jitarang Burn, or * Great Mountain,' is the rain^god, Marang 
Bui'ii being a conspicuous peak in Ohot4 Nagpur which is either 
the god himself or^ his dwelling-place. Before the time of rain 
elaborate ceremonies take place on the mountain for rain and a 
fruitful season. 1 Mfe, Shasta is thought by American Indian 
tribes to have been made of snow and ice by the Great Spirit 
from the sky, after which he stepped down upon it and hollowed 
it out as a wigwam where he might live on his visits to earth.3 
Among the Thompson Indians the ‘Old Man’ is a being living 
on high mountains, and there making rain or snow by scratch- 
ing himself.3 The Master of Life is thought hy other tribes to 
dwell in the Stocky Mountains.'* The Mexicans thought that 
Tlaloc, god of tain, dwelt on the highest mountain-tops wi-here 
the clouds gather. Other gods, his lieutenants, bearing his 
name, dwelt in hills and were worshipped as gods of water and 
of mountains. The cult of Tlaloc was of great in^rtance, and 
was connected with festivals of the first Tank,» In Central 
India the sun-god is supposed to dwell on hills, and isolated 
rounded hills are hence called ‘ sun-rays.’ Several outstanding 
peaks of the Himalaya are the seat of gods— KaiEaa of ^iva and 
Kubera—and a title of &va is the ‘mountain-god.’ Other 
mountoin chains or peaks are associated with divinities— 
the Vindhya ranges with Maharapi Vindh3'e5wari, the goddess 
of the range. In earlier times Eudra was believed to dwell 
among the mount^ns, or on their tops, and Durga was called 
‘ the dweller in Mandara.’ ** Manu is e^d to have descended on 
aslope of the Hin^aya called ‘Menu’s Descent,’ and to have 
tied his ship to a peak after the flood.? As has seen, there 

is a constant confusion between the mountains personified and 
, the personal gods of mountains in India, In Greece certain 
go^ were closely associated with mountains. The habitual 
cult of Zeus on mountain-tops, like that of the Mexican Tlaloc, 
shows his earlier connexion with rain, doud, and lightning sent 
|he height and he probably had been identified 
with and had absorbed similar earlier gods there worsWpped — 
e,o., at Mb. Lykaioh in Arcadia (Zeus Lykalos). In several 
otoer instances the mountain where the cult took place gave a 
title to the god — e.^., Zeus Olympios (here the cuft no longer 
was observed), Zeus Laphystos (Bmotia) ; on Mt. Pelion he was 
worshipped as Zeus Akraios.^ Clouds resting on peaks where 
Zeus as rain-god was worshipped were a sign of rain.s Hermes 
had a temple on the summit of Mt. Oyllene, and Apollo on the 
hill of Phigaleia. Artemis was also worshipped on high places 
in Arcadia. The Cretan Mother-goddess, like the Phrygian 
Oybele was represented standing on a hill (cf. art. Moun- 
TAiN-HOTBm). Cyhele was the Mountain-mother (jaijrpp opeia),I0 
and she loved the mountain and its recesses, c^ed by her 
name Another divinity a^ociated with mountains 

was Pan^ who was bom on Mt. Lykaios and had ene of his 
sanctuaries there. Several mountains— e.g., Mt. Maenalus, Mt, 
Lampea— were sacred to him. There he loved to hunt, and 
there he might be heard plplcg.is The personalized n^phs 
were also of the mountains, and were worshipped there. They 
had oaves on Mt. Oithseron, and gave oracles from them. 
Certain nymphs, called *Op«cmaS«r or 'Opei^«ff, presided over 
mountains, and were compamons of Artemi8.i8 Mt. Olympus 
was supposed to be the seat of the gods, \vith the p^ace of 
Zeus on its summit. In Cappadocia, according to Strabo,i<i a 
mountain was caUed after a god Omanos. Some Babylonian 
gods were called * ruler of the mountains,* and EnlU is described 
as ‘the great Earth-Mountain * — a reference to Babylonian 
(wsmogony and to the belief that he was god of all the forces of 
life. For his worship, and later that of all the gods, an artificial 
mountwn was erected in the plain.^^ The wond-mountain was 
gods. Among the Celts gods were associated 
with where some cult was offered to them, or with mounds. 

Witoin these they were believed to have retir^ on the coming 
of Ohwstianity, and there they live as fairies.J8 ■ 

For Berbers see .BiiH a. 6i)6. 


is so often lussocialeU the Ueatl 'i'hoy are 
lofty and mysterious ; and, as they i^re the dwell- 
ing-place of gods and spirits other than human, it 
was natural enough to regard them as also the 
habitation of ghosts, 

Buna! on hills is only one of many methods of disposing of 
the dead, and is bj*- no means universal. It is found among 
the Comanches, Arapahos, and other N. American tribes, the 
Garibs and Patagonians, in Arabia and Tibet, and among the 
Parsis where no daMmd exists (the body is surround^ by 
stones, not buried). Hill-burial was also favoured by the 
I Norsemen.! 

In Melanesia the idea that ghosts dwell on mountains is 
frequentl:y' found— e.g., in British New Guinea (life like that of 
earth [Koita] ; a blissful Elysium lAroma) ; ghosts as a light or 
a fungus [Boro-speaking tribes]), and among the Kai of German 
New Guinea (ghosts as animals haunting wild glens). In the 
D’Entrecasteaux group is the spirit-mountain Bwebweao, the 
happy spirit-land which the ghosts reach by a snake-bridge 
over a chasm. No mortal dare climb it or speak above a 
whisper when passing it.^ In Tahiti the heaven of the dead, 
Tamahani, is on a mountain on the north-west side of Baiatua, 
and frequently in Polynesia a mountain-top or roc^ defile or 
the surrounding mists are the abode or resort of ghosts.® In the 
I Shortland Islands the dead go to certain mountains, and, after 
j remaining there for some time, depart to a volcano.^ Among 
the Daya^ of Borneo hill-tops are associated with ghosts. The 
^ heaven of the Idaana and other tribes is on the top of Kina 
I Bain, and the ghosts feed on the moss on its sides. Among the 
Sea Dayaks a hero who becomes the object of a cult is buried in 
a lonely spot on the crest of a hill.5 Various African tribes have 
similar briefs. 

The Akamba think that ghosts dwell on hills, and that 
volcanic veins are their paths. Sacrifice is made to them there, 
and they fear to approach the hill among the woods of which 
the ghosts dwell.® Among the Kagoro ghosts dwell in groves or 
on mountains.? The Bondei god, Mlinga, is a mountain, and 
souls go thither, storms come from it, and in war drums are 
heard upon it. Death is the penalty for trespassing on it.® The 
Anyanja hear the ghosts talking on their spirit-hill, or drums 
beating. To hear these is dangerous.® Malagasy ghosts and 
animal spirits reside in a great mountain in the north. lo 

In N. America the Sonora Indians thought that ghosts dwelt 
in caves and rocks, the echo being their voices.!! Of other 
tribes it is said that souls of the dead go to Wakondah, who 
dwells in the Eocky Mountains, and there live in bliss.i3 TIalo- 
can, a Mexican Elysium in the mountains, was the place of souls 
of those sacrificed to Tlaloc and of those who died of leprosy or 
by drowning or lightning.!® The Hindus regarded the Himalaya 
as the home of the sainted dead.!^ One Chinese paradise is in 
the Kuendun mountains, and is for those who attain holiness 
or divinity; many tales are told of its wonders.!® Similar 
beliefs lingered on in the W. Highlands. Certain elans had 
hills ‘to which the spirits of their departed friends had a 
peculiar attachment,’ and which were supematurally lit when a 
member of the clan died.!® 

In pagan Slavic belief the dead must climb a steep glass 
mountain, on whose top is paradise, and in .3fdrcften, Scandi- 
navian and Slavic, this idea reappears as the rescue of a princess 
or a fair being from the top of a glass mountain by a hero.!? 

The road which the soul has to traverse to the 
region of the dead is often a difficult one, and in 
some savage instances it passes over mountains, or 
the entrance to the Other- world is from a cave in 
a volcanic vent (see Descent to Hades [Ethnic], 


3. Ghosts dwelling on mountains, — To some 
extent the belief that ghosts haunt mountains or 
that the Other-world of the dead is situated on a 
mountain-top may have arisen from the custom of 
biuying the dead on hills, but the belief often 
exists where this custom is not found. It was 
doubtless connected with the fact that mountains 
are lofty and touch the clouds or are swathed at 
times in mists. They are near the sky-land which 
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to paradise, 15 and Mt. Alburz was one of the supncv*-' of the 
Ohinvat bridge. In ancient Egyptifllki belief ihe of 

the West/ through which lay the road to the region of the dead, 
was guarded by Tafirt or Hathor, who is represented emerging 
from the mountain, 3 where Ra also sits. At the tomb the coffin 
was set on a small sandhill, representing the mountain.^ 

Many folk-tales and myths tell of a deliverer, 
some rex qiiondcimy rex fitturits,^ like Arthur, who 
is one day bo return as the saviour of his people.® 
In some of these he is in faii-yland or heaven, but 
*the cmder and more archaic belief is that he 
sleeps uithin the hills.’® Sometimes he is seen 
there by one who has been able to penetrate into 
the hill. Such tales are told of Arthur, Merlin, 
Fionn, Bruce, and many another hero, and there 
are innumerable Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
instances,’ The story is also found in Korea.® 
Hartland sugjgests that these heroes are gods of 
the earlier faiths, vanquished by Christianity but 
not destroyed.® So in Irish myth the Tuatha D 4 
Banann had retired within the hiUs. But, while 
this is not impossible, the idea seems to be linked 
more directly with that of the dead being alive in 
OTave or barrow or in hills (as in Scandinavian 
belief), whence they might come in the hour of 
their people’s need. 

4. Mountains as the abode of spirits. —Besides 
being the seat of gods, mountains are also peopled, 
like other parts of nature, by spirits, or are 
haunted bv fierce demons. 

In Australia T\^’anjirika is the mountain-spirit of the S. 
Arunta, and in the Lake Macquarie district Yaho lived on the 
tops of high mountains and w'as hostile to the blacks. The 
Arunta also fear spirits called oruntjaj dwelling on a hili.^^ In 
British New Guinea the Koita dread a spirit living on a hill 
which they will not approach, but a spear made from a tree 
growing near it is peculiarly effective.^ In Polynesia spirits 
people the mountains and are generally dangerous.i3 The yaku 
of the Veddas people rocks and hill-tops, among other places, 
and are named from them. They; send disease, and are much 
feared. Some of these yaku are spirits of the dead— of headmen 
or their wives. They also have a dangerous aspect— sending 
sickness or stealing children— and are placated by oflerings.^^ 
The Kayans and other tribes of Borneo oelieve in spirits mani- 
festing themselves in parts of nature— e.f/., mountains. Spirits 
of this kind are called toh, and are malevolent; hence people 
are careful not to offend them. The most dangerous are found 
on tile most rugged summits, which the natives will hardly 
approacli.is Among the Lushei Kuki clans lashi are beings 
dwelling in precipices and controlling animals, but demons 
people hills, sireaius, etc. , and cause much trouble. 1 ® In Ohitral 
bad spirits with feet turned backwards dwell on Tirich Mir,i7 
Among the Oraons every rock and natural feature is haunted 
by demons, and this is true of every part of India.i8 The 
Himalaya is the dwelling of innumerable beingSj its recesses the 
haunt of demons, its caves of witches and faines. Otiier hills 
are equally infested and consequently feared. As early as 
Vedic times such beliefs are found, and in the MaMhMrata 
itches are said to live in mountains.^® In Korea the spirits of 
mountains are duly worshipped by sacrifices, and on every pass 
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is a shrine where prayer is made to them or an offering laid. 
They control tigrers and give the hunter powder to catch them.i 
In China mountain spectres are much feared, and evil spirits 
haunt mountains, their power being proportionate to tihe 8u» of 
these. Only on certain days should mountains be crossed, an d 
only after fasting and purification. The genii of mountains are 
more friendly and have a regular cult (§ 7P In Indo-Chirta the 
^ai beheve m thepAi dwelling on steep mountains, who have 
the power of imitating storms by night. 3 In Annam female 
spmts or fairies called ehu vi dwell in forests and mountains, 
and for each hill there are genii good and had. 4 Among the 
Bantu of S.E. Africa demons haunting mountains are much 
feared.5 On the other hand, the Awemba believe in guardian 
spirits attached to hills, etc., who send rain and fertility.® For 
similar Berber beliefs see ERE u. 506^, The Babylonians 
thought that evil spirits dwelt on mountain-tops.7 In Persia 
Demavend is the home of genii and demons,® and wizards 
assemble there._ It Is a general Muhammadan belief that the 
mountains of Qaf, supposed to be the circular boundary of the 
earth, are the chief abode of jinn and ifrits,^ European folk- 
lore makes hills and mountains one of the dwelling-places of 
elves, fairies, dwarfs, and similar beings,!® and the devs (demons) 
of Armenian folk-belfef live in mountains,!! while &irvland is 
often within a hollow hill (see art. FAmr, § xt). So the’ Serbian 
m7afii3 and the Nereids of modern Greece haunt hills and 
mountains. Certain mountains were trysting-places of spirit®, 
demons, and witches— e.gr., the Horselberg, the Brocken, the 
Puy de D6me, and innumerable others in every part of Europe, 
these gatherings probably being reminiscent of sacrificial rites 
in pagan times on the same spo^.i3 

5# Sacred mountains. — Wherever mountains are 
personified or associated with gods or are the seat 
of a cult, their sacredness is obvious. But some 
mountains ^ have a peculiar sanctity. Legend 
clusters thickly round them, and they are places 
of pilgrimage or sources of merit. 

Among the Western Nandi there is a sacred hill called Che- 
pel-oi, the hill to which the spirits set fire. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to fire the grass there annually, and no Nandi uill go 
near it.i4 In J apan Fuji-yama is the sacred mountain, regarded 
as a goddess or connected with a goddess of the same name.i5 
Pilgrims ascend its summit in vast numbers annually, and it is 
a frequent object of Japanese art. The Kwan-lun mountains 
are the sacred mountains of Taoism, and have given rise to 
numerous fanciful legends.!® In early Hinduism Mt. Mandara 
in Bihar was a kind of Olympus. It formed the stick with 
which the gods churned the ocean for ambrosia. But more 
usually Himavat (HimMaya) is the sacred mountain-chain, 

* the cuvine mountain, beloved of the gods.’ As has been seen, 
it is extolled as a god. There are many temples on it, and it is 
; the object of innumerable pilgrimages. It is inhabited by 
beings whose mere presence adds value to the merit of the 
penances of ascetics (see also § x). Other mountains are sacred 
— e.p., the Vindhya range— an object of devotion and prayer, 
and have their temples or shrines. 17 In ancient Persia Alburz 
or Hara Berezaiti was peculiarly sacred, the first of mountains. 
The sun and stars revolved round it; Fight came from it and 
returned there ; on it was no night or darkness, no cold, no 
wind, no sickness ; on it the Amesba Spentas built a dwelling 
for Mithra, and he looks upon all the material world from it; 
below it was the Chin vat oridge. All mountains are said to 
have grown from its roots.!® In the Qurifin §afa and Marwah 
are said to be ‘ beacons of God,' and pilgrims are advised to 
compass them about. Idols formerly stood upon them and 
were worshipped, but Muhammad ordered their destraction, 
tiiough the visitation of the mountains is an important part of 
the Hajj riteB.i9 Mt. Sinai was also regarded as sacred, and 
oaths were taken by it.30 Among the Semites several mountains 
were sacred as the dwelling- or resting-place of gods or the 
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scene of a cult (§ 7). Sinai was sacred before Israel received 
the Law from it, and it is specffically called the mount of God 
in OT (Ex 31 43" 2413, 1 K 1^). Several other sacred mountains 
are also mentioned there—Moriah, Nebo (perhaps originally the 
seat of the god Nebo), Hot, and Zion (Gn 22i4, Dt 324$*, Nu 
Is ?*-f The last remained sacred In much later 

times as c-. i.' r.'.l ao.ii of worship, and was regarded as God's 
holy nio-,;!.:r,-r;, li-rr ‘ of the Lord’s house.'i In 

ancient times Mt. Atlas in Morocco was held in great reverence. 
Religious fear seiaed those who approached it, and the Libyans 
are said to have regarded it as a temple and a god, the object 
by which they aworej and a statue.® 

In China mountains have a curious importance, especially 
the two groups of five already referred to and other sacred 
mountains. According to tiie doctrine <itfeng-shui(q.i},\ every 
house, temple, field, etc., should be so situated that the 
beneficent influences of the universe may be freely exerdsed 
upon it. These Influences are modified by the configuration of 
the earth. Hence hills intercept noxious influences—c.gr., bad 
winds — or they send far and wide the beneficent influences of 
water, the chief element in nature ; or they are bearers of 
heavenly influences to man ; or, standing around a town, they 
symbolijse the animals of the four quarters, and bring it 
prosperity. The shape of hills or of any part of them may also 
influence a village or its inhabitants for good or evil. Hence it 
is important to select a site near a favourable contour, or a hill 
or rock in which there is a beneficial combination of elements, 
as given in the books of geomancy.® Similar ideas are found in 
Korea. Towns, houses, and graves must have their guardian 
peaks, and care must be taken to avoid or to counteract 
hostile influence from a hill. People are bom according to the 
nature of the hill on which graves of ancestors are~e.(;., a 
craggy hill denotes a warrior. There are currents or vein® of 
i^uence in mountains, and prosperity depends on the proper 
circulation of these.^ in India it Is held that mountains as 
well as rivers or temples are places which destroy sin, this 
being especially true of Hiinavat.8 In the Laws 0 / Manu, 
however, it is said that a student who has completed his term is 
not to reside long on a mountain.® In Zoroastrianism moun- 
tains jye said to have been created by outgrowth from the root 
of Alburz, the first mountain, in 18 years, after their substance 
was formed in the earth during 1000 years. High mountains, 
being near heaven, are apt to become seats of heavenli’ beingfs. 
On the top of one Ahura revealed the law,? and mountains are 
said by the Spirit of Wisdom to be moderators of wind, warders* 
off, rest-places, and supports of rain-clouds, smiters of Ahriman 
and the demons, and maintalners and vivifiers of the creation 
of j^ura Mazda.® Of ‘ him who goes to the lofty mountains’ 
their glory is said to * bless him and be friendly’ (of. Himavat, 
§ t).9 Some are said to have beenmade by Ahura Mazda. i® Yet 
their creation is connected in the BundahiSh with the rushing 
in of the spirit of evil,ii and at the restoration of all things earth 
is to receive its original perfect state of a level plain, because 
moimUins arc the work of the evil spirit, Even Alburz, whose 
summit supports the Ohinvat bridge, will no longer eadst.^® 
Perhaps also this conception accounts for the tibu in the 
Sadrdar against women after child-birth looking at a bill.l4 j. 
H. Moulton regards this idea, so contrary to Parsi and Ao'an 
notions of the sacre^ess of mountains, as one of the beliefs 
brought in by Magian influences, neither Aryan nor Semitic, and 
superimposed upon Zoroastrianism. 1® A similar idea is seen in 
the description of the Buddhist paradise, Sukhavati, which will 
be level and contain * no black mountains nor jewel mountains, 
nor Sumerus, king of mountains, nor Chakravatas, great kings of 
mountains.' I® The friendly influence of the hills is especially 
marked in the OT, as is natural where so many of them w^ere 
sacred, and Zion was in particular the seat of God’s home.^? 
They are symbols of God’s might, yet are subject to iTim 
They melt like wax before Him or smoke at His touch. They 
rejoice with the worshipper, or are bidden to do so, or they 
break forth, into singing before the return of the eddies. They 
are symbols of God’s righteousness; thev bring peace and 
righteousness to the people. 
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6. Fabulous mountains. — As the i^reeeding 
section has shown, actual mountains are often 
regarded in a luythicai light — Lg., Alburz in 
Zoroastrian belief, Himavat in Hindu, Kwan-lun 
in Taoist. Some nythologies, however, have 
invented mythical mountains, mainly in connexion 
with cosmogony. 

Among such is the Bab. ‘ mountain of the world ’ <§ 9 (6)). In 
Hindu and, more particularly, Buddhist mythology’ Meru or 
Sumeru, the abode of the gods, occupies a prominent place. It 
is the primeval and the chief of mountains, the ‘golden 
mountam.’ It holds fast the earth, yet it swayed at the 
coming of Buddha.i It is 84,000 miles high, and is surmounted 
by the heavens. Seven concentric rings of vast mountains 
surround it, with intervening seas. Between these and an 
eighth outmost ring are the four continents,® Round Meru the 
I sun, moon, and planets revolve. In Tibet the Lamas offer to 
the Buddhas daily the universe in efilgj' ; Meru is represented b.i' 
a dole of rice in the middle.® In Muhammadan belief the 
I mountains of Qaf are believed to encompass the earth and its 
surrounding ocean like a ring, as Alburz was held to do in 
Zoroastrian belief.4 They are of green clirysolite, and are the 
chief abode of thejfn?!. Our earth is one of seven successive 
earths, rising abo\ e each other, and supported by a rock com- 
municating with Qaf by veh*.? c" root®, the or'rrin of rirthl;.* 
mountains. In Malay belief Q.j; iV 

being bored through by peop.e 'v.llo i V.j/ui ar.d .M t-.'J. .t:!.'!, 
when they succeed, the world will come to an end. The Malaya 
believe in the existence of a central mountain Mahameru— a 
borrowing from Hindu behef.® 

7. Cult of mountains.-— A cult offered to moini- 
tams OT to divinities connected with them cannot be 
^axply divided from a cult on mountains, whether 
that is to such gods or to others. In some cases, 
no doubt, mountain-tops were selected for altars, 
shrines, or temples because of their supposed near- 
ness to heaven— one seat of the gods.^ Here and 
there, however, the difference can be seen even in 
the same religion. 

Among the Nandi, after harvest the people of each geographi- 
cal division hold a feast on the top of a hill, and in drought 
people look to 'Endiret or Ohepusio hill every morning and saj*, 
*Ram, Endiret J’7 The savage Malays of Malacca sacrifice to 
the mountain-spirits on the summits, make a wish, addressing 
the spirit, and then partake of the sacrifice. This may be done 
three times, if not successful ; should a third visit fail, another 
mountain is visited.® Amongthe American Indian tribes Bancroft 
says that a direct worship of hills was unusual, but there was a 
liking for hills and mounds as places of worship.^ The Thomp- 
son Indians, however, offered the first berries of the year to the 
mountains, an old man dancing and holding the offering up to 
them.io The Mexicans worshipped mountains and mountain- 
gods, and, when no hills were available for temples, made arti- 
ficial mounds, or teocatli, for worship. Effigie.s of the moun- 
tains were made of dough and eaten in connexion with human 
sacrifices to the Tlalocs and mountains.^ Infants and hairles^^ 
dogs were also sacrificed on high mountains. i® In China from 
ancient times moimtains and rivers share with heaven the 
reverence of the State. There are many historical notices in 
the sacred books of this or that emperor or king worshipping 
towards the hills or going to famous hills and sacrificing the 
appropriate sacrifices to them, usually to the five mountains 
(I x), or to the spirits of the hills. Ti!is was done on festivals, 
at the successful conclusion of war, 34 or on tin* occasion of a 
progress through the kingdom. In this way rest was given to 
the spirits of the bills.is Omission to sacrifice to any of these 
spirits was an act of irreverence, and the ruler was deprived of 
part of his territory. i® At Peking is the great altar of ‘ Empress 
Earth,’ and here at the summer solstice, when sacrifices to 
heaven are made, the emperor sacrifices to earth’s chief com- 
ponents— mountains, rivers, and seas. Similar sacrifices are 
offered to the ten mountains on other State occasions, as well 
as to the ranges dominating the site of the imperial mausoleums.3? 


1 Fo-s1u)-hing'tsan-Ung, i. i. 26 {SBE xix. [1883] 6): Mahtt- 
bh&rata, m. cixiii. 14 ; cf. i. xvil 6, i. xviii. 1. 

2 Waddell, p. 78 ; S. Beal, Buddhism in China, London, ISSfi, 
p. 172 f. 

8 Waddell, p. 897 f. 4 yt. v. 21, adx. 1. 

6 Lane-Poole, pp. 37j 100, 104 f, ; Skeat, p. 1 f. 

® In the Li Ki(ym. ii;T2) ancient kinj^ appointed wise men 
who ascended famous hills and there announced to heaven the 
good government of the princes, 

7HoHis,p,4Tf. ' ; 

8 W. W. Skeat and 0. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Penvnsttla, London, 1906, it 328 1 

8 XR lii. 122. 

10 J. Telt, Thempson Indians of British Columbia, p. 345 
(JesupN. Pacific EapediWm, Memoirs of Amcr. Museum of 
Mat. Mist, 1900). 

i23, S48ff. 12 J6.p. 330 f.; FL xviii. 276. 


18 Li Kt in. ii. 14-16, iii. 6, viii. ii. 7,* ii. 12. 

King, n. L, ra. 1, 9t, v. ili. 1. 

Cf. Douglas, pp. 12, SO F. 
37 De Groofc, Mel. in China, pp. 194 f., 201 f. 
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In India from early times a cult has been paid to or on mouti* 
tarns (§ x). The Institutes of Vi^nu say that mountains are excel- 
lent places for perftu'ming sH'dddhasf and the Grhyasutrcis speak 
of an oblation of butter made on a mountain to east or nor^.2 
The cult of sacred mountains, on which shrines or temples are 
commonly built, has already beeSl referred to. Aboriginal 
tribes attach a high importance to this cult, and many saoii- 


sacred they seemed, Teocaili were also erected on high 
mountains. The mounds are found in tbe bottom lauds, 
though occasionally on higher ground. i 
Heaps of stones, often dedicated to the local 
genius on the highest point of mountain-passes, to 
which every traveller adds a stone, are found in all 


U. iiioii juiipuiuiuwc w uuiB uuiu, uuu xuaix,y auuxx- wjjuuu evoxy a,U.US» » BbUUC, XUlUiU J,U o>xx 

parts of the world and at all stages of culture. 

SZST'S a® added stone .inay ^ an oflwfng (in Ladakh 
merit, and carry a pebble, which is placed on the heap at the the mountain -spint 18 said to he oflended if no stone 
top dedicated to this god.'i In ancient Persia there are frequent is given®), or may carry off weariness (it is often 
references in the sacred books to w^orship and sacrifice being blint. wparinGciH Iailvpr t.hp travpllAt- whAn bp 

offered to mouateine ‘glorious with saaeUty,' or ‘brfflianl auegettwiatweaainess leaves tne traveueriiviien ne 

with holine^.*5 The mountains which ^ve understand- 
ing are worshipped with libations, as part of the liturgical 
service.® The zosna mentions worship of Sraosha by Haoma 


offers it), or the contagion of evil, or it may drive 
away evil spirits, or it may he a materialization of 
xi.,. -e.. j -rr j x.' t . tlio praycF Hiado at thc momont. See Landmarks, 

on Hhe highest height of high Haraiti,’ 7 and Herodotus speaks ^nl vii rt UOAf . rm rt+ vi T/x^ 

of the custom of ascending the highest peaks and offering ^ ^ bcapegodt^ 

sacrifices to Zeus, caUing me whole vault of the sky Zeus, London, 1913, p. 11 n. 

“irobably some Zoroastrian sky-god representing the primitive In all religions which have encouraged asceti- 

udo-European god of the sky.® In Greece numerous moun- i..®. u — y.-r 

tains were crowned by temples dedicated to some particular 


cism men have chosen to live a solitaiy life among 


god, but no deity was so much worshipped on mountain-tops mountains, partly "because of their loneliness, partly 
" ’ ' was supposed to rule the world, because of their sacred associations. Their livbg 


as Zeus, w^ho from his he^‘‘hts was supi _ 

The Greek cults on high places were of ancient date, and per- 
haps concerned gods supposed to dwell in heaven, rather than 
gods of the heights. In modern Greece monasteries often stand 
on the site of these ancient mountain-shrines.® 

Pauaanias describes the cult of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon. There 
was a mound of heaped-up earth for an altar with two 
pillars facing the rising sun. Here also and on Mt Tmolus 
the priest performed certain rites for the production of rain.io 
In ancient Anatolia festivals in honour of Oybele were cele- 
brated on the tops of Ida and Berecyntua, where she was sup- 
posed to reside, and where the trees were sacred to her and 
never out down.n 

Among the Samogltae on a certain mountain-ton there was a 
perpetual fire in honour of tbe god Pargn, who controlled 
thunder and tempest Among the Semites hills or high places 
were favourite places of worship, and are frequently referred to 
in or in connexion both witJi pa^n tribes or peoples and with 
Israel. Jahweh was commonly worshipped on high places, and 
was supposed to dwell there, according to an older stratum of 
thought, while Israel also offered sacrifice and incense on tnem 
to the local gods— the Bealfm of hills— or other gods from time 
to time (cf. Hob 4i3, Jer 22® 3® 172, Ezk 2028, i K 117 1423 2 K 


there tended to increase the sacred aspect of some 
mountains. 

In India Himavat has always been the resort of saints and 
aaoetios.s Buddhist monasteries in Tibet are often on almost 
inaccessible heights, like many in Eastern Christian regions. 
Taoist hermits have been fond of mountains, ^ as also have 
Christian ascetics. 

8 . Symbolism.—Mountams are everywhere sym- 
bolic of strength and everlastingness (cf. tlie fre- 
quent phrase m OT ‘ the everlasting hills,’ though 
compared with Jahweh they are as nothing). To 
the Hebrews they were symbols of Janweh’s 
righteousness, His kindness, His guardianship.® 
In the Yt Kvng S. mountain is a symbol of resolute- 
ness.® The Bab. Bel is called ‘the great mountain,* 
or ‘ the great Earth-Mountain.*’ The Zulus speak 
of their king as being ‘high as the mountain * or 
address Mm as *Yon mountain,’® and elsewhere 
' mountain ’ is a title of honour.® Buddha is said 


16^ 1710). For the Oanaanite cults see Dt 122, Nu 33®. 

Moab, Is 152 1612 ; cf. Nu 2241-23. The reference to composed and firm as Sumeru, or he is called 

S ‘ tbe golden motmtam,’ and he in iUnstrionn amonir 

Jg626,Dt274. 


and he is illustrious among 
men as Sumeru among mountains.^ The name 


Arch^ologicalresearch has discovered remains of montagne was given to the extreme French Bevolu- 
many ‘Mgn places,’ often on hills, and even now tionists, who occupied the higher part of the hall 


seen on Hermon and other mountama. On some 
mountains worship and sacrifice still take place, 
and circular enclosures of stone crown the summits. 

Aaron has a shrine on Mt. Hor, and is supposed to visit it 
twice a week. Muhammadan saints have also shrmes on hul- 
1iops.i3 In European folk-survivals from earlier paganism, 
ritW acts— ‘ hill-wakes ' or bonfires at May-day or mid- 
summer— often take place on hills.14 

Many Mgh places are probably artificial con- 
structions. 


9 , Mountains in cosmogony. — (ft) The creation 
of mountains is referred to in some cosmogonies. 

In an American Indian myth they were made by the crow 
and the hawk from mud brought up by a duck.ii m w. 
Australia one myth tells how they were made from ft hea^f 
roots which a man kicked in all dlrections .12 A Maori myth 
describes how the mountains and valleys of New Zealand were 
carved out by the knives of Maui’s brothers, and an Australian 
myth of the god Bunjil and his knife is like this.^® Scandi- 
navian, OochmTOhinese, and Orphic myths wcoimt how the 
mountains were made from the bones of a giant or or ^wUS» 
An Indian myth regards certain mountains as offshoots from 
Che Him&lt^, brought for Rama when he was building a 


I bridge (see also §§ $, 6). 

{{) Ab to the ordinary observer the sky seems 


The Bab. temple-tower (ziqqm*at) an earthly copy of the | 

Avorld-mountain, and swvea the purpose of the worshi^pera, 

whrtSA ftneestore had been accustomed to worship on heigntB, ic// xxo wxxw w*vx***«<*j . 

^ning nearer access to heaven (cf. EBS i. W). !me near the tops of .mQuntWs, SO many myths regard 
JiMQCMs and other Amerioimpeorf.8b.atmo^^,P3m^^ if aaso Bekr as io be esisUy reached fromtheni}« 

b«s or, agam, tlie mountame, real or inythicaJ. support 
wwe erected, and the higher these could he placed the more the sky or the heavens, 

1 NR iii. 123, ,iv. 765 ff. ; P. S. Dellenbaugh, North Aineneatis 
i of Yesterday t New York, 19OT, pp. 196, 206, ^1. 

FL XV. 448; cf. RoyaZ Commentaries of the YneaSj it. O. 


ilxxxv. 68. _ 

3 GohhUa-Grhyasutra, rv. vUi. 14, 

3 Monicr-Williams, p. 849 f. ; Hopkms, p. 


368 f.*, cf. ERE a. 


J iii. 16, Xrii. 26, xlii. 2, etc.: Fisparod, 

‘■t’ritai. 7ivii.i9. 

. 8 Herod. 1. 181 ; cf. Moulton, pp. 60 f., 891 fl- 

9 FI xiL 501 ; CQSL 60ff. , ^ ^ ^ . 

10 Paus. vm. ii. ; W. R. Paton and E. lx. Hicks, 

Oumont?^^^ ^oirimtal Religions in Roman Paganism, 
Chic^o, 1911, p. 47 f. ; Virgil, Jin. ix. R®- 

W f« f: V^Bandtoin, lur f fSX 


Inscriptions 


p. S.>. Bandtjock, LaUstInght 


R. Markham, London, 186^71, bk. ii. ch. 4. 

3 PR i. 60. 

4 De GrooL Rel. in China, jm. 84, 139. 

8 Pa 86 ® W 12£2 ; oL Is 6415. 

6 App. ii. sect. i. hex. Iv. {SEE xvi. [1882] 271). 

7 Farne^, QrU’ie and Babylon, p. 104. , „ , ^ 

8 1 p. Gardiner, Narrative ofaJo^^ 

London, 18 S 6 , p 91 ; J. Shooter, Kafirs qf Naial, do. 1867, 

^’ 9 ^’ Spencer,' Pn'wcftpfes of Soc^lcgy, l^ndon, 1893, i* 8 ^;. 

10 FO’^^hing-tsan-king, l i. 49, nr* xix. 1M9 ; of. v. xxi . 

Vr 124 1 - XX- 

ISA. I^ng, ilgtih RUmhmd 
186 ;_R. Brough-Smyth, Aborigines if 


i' B r. jdAwuuuuxt, — , . ' lOQQ TV ^ : G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred A go, do, IS^, 

244 Of, Baal, voi. ii. p. 287, High Plac^ vol. J: ^JAI xvL tl886j 233 [Borneol ; E. A. . Budge, hgypttan 

uFIxx^sh; vH.. Balder Cie BeauiM London. [ P- 51f.; EREU. GS2b. 


1913, i, 149 ; 
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MOUNTAIN-MOTHER 


Mt. At]iis was fonuerlv known as ‘the Pillar of Heaven.' ^ 
In Bab. cosinojeony the aky rested on the * mountain of the 
world,* i.c. the world itself conceived as a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sides,* In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmogony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt- Morn in an ascending series (see Cosmogony 
fBuddhistl, [Hindu]). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that i 
with the Celts also a mountain supported the sky~c.^., a | 
mountain near the sources of the Rhone was called * the column 
of the sun/ perhaps bearing up the sky while the sun revolved 
round it.5 We may note w»e Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order to scale 
heaven. 

(e) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (Gn 8^). So in Bab. myth the * mountain of the land of 
Nitsir * held the ship fast and did not let it sUp, and on its top 
Utnapishtim offered sacrifice and incense to the gods.5 The 
Hindu flood-myth tells how the fish bade the seven r?^bind 
the ship to the highest peak of Himavat. Manu descended 
from it on Himavat; hence the northern mountain is called 
* Manu’s descent ’ ® (cf. Dbldge). 

Liteba'TUre. — C. Albers, De JHU in Loch BditU CuUis 
Ghreecos, Zutphen, 1901; F. F. von Andrian, Ler 
HdhencultnB asiati^her und europdisoher Volkett Vienna, 
1891 \ T. C Banfield, De Montium Cultu, do. 1834 ; R. Beer, 
BiHhge ffdheu der alien Qrieoh&n und do. 1891 ; J. 

Rusl^ Modem Painten, London, 1843-60, pt. 5, esp. ch. 
19 1 ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cultufe*^ do. 1903, ii. 

J, A. MacCulloch. 

MOUNTAIN- MOTHER. —The Mountain- 
Mother is the onlj; Greek divinity certainly known 
to be of pre-historic origin. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style (c. 1500 B.c.) found at Knossos."^ It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother, She 
wears the typical flounced Minoan skirt, and, 



Impression of signet-ring showing Mountain-Mother and 
pillar-shrine. ^ 


holding either sceptre or lance, stands fls^ked by 

f aardian lions on the peak of her own mountain. 

0 the left is a Mmoan shrine with pillars and 
/horns of consecration’— the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal life, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she gives life to plants, animals, and man, ‘ Earth 
sen<S! up i^its, so paise we Earth the Mother ’ {Fa 
Kdfmotis dj/kt, di6 /eXj^ere fJi.7fripa yaiav) wm the litany 
chanted by the priestesses of Dodona.f 
On the seal figured here the Mothen rules alone, 
with an ecstatic male worshipper before her, W 
on other gems a male divinity appeaifs, sometimes 
descending from the sky. It is notjLceable, how- 
evOT, that he is always young and manifestly sub- 
oi'dinate. In Cretan rmigion the male divinity is 
sometimes a child, the necessary ^ attribute of 
motherhood, sometimes a young mAn, and some- 
times a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth : but 
1 Herod, iv. 184. 

1 ^’ Baby Ionian Religion and iiyihclogy^Dondon, 

9 MwOuUodi, p. 228. 4 Homer, d>d, xi. S16 f. 

fixing, p. 135. 

Brdhrm'oa, i. viii. l. Mahdbhdrata, iii. 
\ K Evans, BSA vii, [1900-01] 29, fig. 

8 Bans. X. xii. 10 . . ! 


always the Mother is dominant. Tiiis dominance 
of tlie XI other divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrawi to llic Olympian .'System 
of Homer, where Zeus the Father reigns sxiijrome. 
The XIother- and tlfc Father-cults are, in fa(!t, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion— the southern (^Egean 
or Anatolian) stratum has the dominant Mother- 
god, the northern (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-god, the head of a patriarchal family, who 
Is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wife. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrilinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance— the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a ‘ heroic ’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual ; it is the result of 
warlike and migTatoiy conditions ; the worship of 
the Mother focuses on the facts of fertdity, and 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the individual and his prowess. Mother- 
worship is of the group rather than of the single 
worshipper. We find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover attended always by groups of 
dsemonic personages— Kouretes, Korybantes, Tel- 
chines. Dactyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group- worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zeus the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son — Dcmeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is but her younger form, and 
Rhea or some other form of the great Mother; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 
Mother. The reason is simple ; mysteries are now 
known to he simply magical ceremonies, dramatic 
representations of birth, marriage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Mys- 
teries, in fact, spell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Mother stand again in marked contrast to the 
rational worship of the Olympian Father. In the 
Olympian system the worshipper approaches his 
god as he would his fellow -man, with prayer, praise, 
and presents j his action is rational ana antnropo- 
morpluc, not magical, not mysterious, not orgiastic. 

The mysteries of the Mother are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation-ceremonies, which 
have for their object to prepare the boy for adult 
life and especially for marriage (see INITIATIOJ? 
[Greek] and Kouretes amx> Korybantes), Each 
young man, each member of the hand of Kouretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son but the prince-consort of the Mother ; 
he went through a mystical and magical lephi 
ydfios^ This explains at once the expression 
used by Euripides {BoccIicb, 120), t& da\&fA€vp.a 
Kovfyffrtav, It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphic initiate, AeaTrolms bvb k^Xtov 
xBovlas pacrtXelas,^ Marriage is the mystery par 
excdUnce. In the matrilinear w*orship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic; in some Asia Minor cults it was 
attended by the horrors of castration.® In the 
Cretans of Euripides (frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
‘held aloft the torches of the Mountain-Mother’ 
[fifirplr T bpeltp d^8as dva<rx^^)i the blazing torch being 
a familiar fertilizer and purifier of fields and crops. 

To the Olympos of Homer — a product of the 
Achsean heroic age— the Mother was never ad- 
mitted ; even Demeter had there only a precarious 
footing. But in po^-Homeric days, when north 
and south were fused, a place was found for her in 
a more elastic pantheon as Mother of the Gods. 


J A. B. Cook, Zem, i., Cambridge, 1913, p. 660. 

2 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena^ p. 668. 

2 For an explanation of the practice see J. G. Frazer, AdorUs^ 
AttUt OsirUPf London, 1907, p. 224. 



MOUTH 


She lent many of lier sacred animals, attributes, 
and tmt-s to tjie woinen-goddesses of Greece — to 
Hera her Upbs ydfMosy and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her function as irbrvia drjpSiify to Aplu'odite 
her dove, to Athene and th^ Erinyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. How far these several 
goddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
how far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
cannot certainly be stated, but undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother mth the male attendant— 
Attis and Adonis — half son, half lover, is echoed in 
Hellenic mythology in the figures of the great 
patroness-goddesses with the heroes whom they 
protect, in Hera and Jason, in Athene and 
Perseus. The Mother has many names — Rhea, 
Cybele, Dindymene, Ma — but her functions remain 
the same ; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals — lion, bull, and goat — vary with the 
culture and local surroundings of her worshippers. 
Cf., farther, art. Mother of the Gods (Greek 
and Roman), 

Litbratubk. — R oscher, s.vv, * Meter,* 'Qaia*; Daremberg- 
Saglio, 8.V. ‘Oybele*; L. R. Famell, Cults of the Greek States^ 
Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 289-308 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 260-286 and 
497-601, and Themis, do. 1912, p. 492 ; A. Dieterich, Mutter 
Erde, Leipzig, 1905 : see also art. ^ban Rblioion, voI. i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, London, 1913. 

J. E. Harrison. 

MOURNING.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 


MOUSE.— See Animals, 

MOUTH.— In many ways the mouth is of im- 
portance from a religious point of view. It is that 
by which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 
utters or sings their praises j many wind instru- 
ments used in sacred rites are blown by its means 
(see Music) ; sacred thinjgs and persons are kissed 
with the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, while it has also a large folklore of its own.’ 
Silence is sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in religion and magic as well 
as in social afiairs.^ Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, while 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect.® The 
B?iagavad-Gltd regards the body as ‘the city of 
nine portals,* of which the mouth is one.^ v oice 
and breath are two of the immortal parts of the 
l^dy, according to the oatapatha Bmhmana, and 
it calls Indra the breath and Sarasvati the tongue.® 
On the lips sit the seven fsis (the senses), and the 
i^ngue ia/an eighth which communicates with 
jSrahman.® In the account of the creation of the 
different classes in the Rigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the primeval man.^ In 
the Egyptian Booh of the Dead the god Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods have of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived in Ohristiah literature and art as a 
monster with a vast mouth into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, as already Sheol in Hebrew thought <Pr ; cf. 
Nu 1632f.). In Scandinavian mythology Hel has also a gaping 
month. Mythology often makes night a monster which devours 
the light or the sun. Ct Skr. rajmlmukha, * the mouth of 
night, evening. 

I. The mouth and the soul.— Whether the soul 
is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a tiny 

1 See Kissing ; cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. 

Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1101, 1(^2. ^ ^ , 

2 A pp. 1102, 1633 ; cf. Ps 1418, Ja 86ff- 9£, and Carlyle’s 

Laugote^ stReinach, * Le Eire rituel,’ Cultes, mythes, 
it religions, Paris, 1906-12 ; Grimm, pp. 1100 f., 1632. 

4 V. 13. 

5 X. i. 3. 4, XII. ix. 1. 14 (cf. ix. 1. 1. 13, v. 2. 4), 

« Brhaddrav^yaka Upani^ad, ii. ii. 3. 

7 Rigveda, x. xo. 12 ; cf. also J. Muir, Qng. Skr, Texts, i.« 

f^?A. Wiedemann, Religion qf the Aneieni Egyptians, London, 
1897, p. 272. 


animal, the mouth is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the body either during life or at 
death,’ Popular sayings like ‘ to liave one’s heart 
in one s moutli * or ‘ the soul on the lips ’ illustrate 
r, precaution taken by 

the Hindus of snapping the thumbs to keep the soul 
back when any one yawns. The soul may escape 
irom the mouth durmg sleep, as is illustrated by 
m^y tales where, in the form of a small animal, 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its owner.'* 
At deatli, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Mahdbharafa (iii. 297) Yama opens the mouth of 
Satyayin while he sleeps and draws out his soul, 
which is afterwards ^iven to his wife, who replaces 
it in his mouth. Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her lips to those of the <^ing Cyllarus to prevent his 
breath leaving him.® Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips.® On the frescoes 
of the Cainpo Santo, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
sexless child leaving the body by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and with 
the folk everywhere. Hence, where the soul as a 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped as 
among the S. Australians, Itonamas and Cfayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, New Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.’’ In some eases the jaws 
are bound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here.® The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox when killed first at 
a hunt, lest its ghost come forth and warn othet 
animals of the hunter’s coming.® 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected \vith the mouth. In China it is stuffed with 
things endued with vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may be aided and 
decomposition prevented. Among these are certain 
minerals, cowries, pearls, grain, and coins, and a 
ritual is prescribed for the purpose.’® Similar 
practices are found in Bali (gold ring on tongue), 
in Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
where.^ De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the mouth of the dead had the same puipose* 
This practice is best known from its use among the 
Greeks and Romans, hut it is also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, etc., or melted butter 
allowed to trickle down [Hindus]; coin, etc., 
placed with dead [non- Aryan tribes]), and among 
the Litu-Slavs and Teutons.’® This has been gen- 
erally regarded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as neld by Greeks and Romans themselves, 
or as part of a gif t to the dead, or a commutation 
of su5i a gift.’® The Chinese practice, however, 


1 Grimm, p. 828 ff. 

2 Seneca, Rat. Queest. iii. pwef. 16 ; Heredias, Mim. iii. 3f. 

[1887]114,5665. _ ^ , 

4 Grimm, pp. 1082 f., 1548, 1626 i. ; R. Chambers, The Rook of 
Rays, Edinburgh, 1868, i. 276. 

5 xiL 424f. 6i7. ix. 409. 

7 J. G. Frazer, JAl xv. [1880] 82, and references there; JAl 
vjiL [1879] 893 ; A. d'Orbigny, ‘ L’Homme am^ricain,’ in Vovage 
dans VAmAr, miridi&nale, Strassburg and Paris, 1889, iv.-pt. il.- 
pp. 241, 267 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 401 ; 
Annales de la propagation de la foi, xxxii. [1860J 489; M. 
Radiguet, Les derniers Saumges^, Paris, 1882, p. 245. 

8 See Death, vol. iv. pp. 473^, 49S’», 60l» ; cf. 486*- for Jajanese 

ceremonies for keying the mouth shut. 

9 J. Batchelor, Ainu and t/mr Folk-lore, London, 1901, 

J. M. de Groot, Rel System of China, Leyden, 1892ff,. 

i. 269ff.,278. 

11 lb. i. 279 note. 

12 Luoian, de Luetv, 10; cf. ERE iv. 474*, 477*, 480^, U. 

22* ; Grimm, pR. 831, 1650, 1786. « , ^ . «t r i 

18 A gold OMn was put In the dead man’s oomn in the W. Isles 
to pay the ferryman, but the reason is perhap a classic^ 
borrofeigCA. Carmichael, Cemiina Gadelica, Edmburgb, 1900, 

ii. 288). 
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throws new light on the subject, and to a 

possible origin for the same practice elsewhere, 
though it came to be regarded otherwise. 

To the same origin may be ascribed the practice 
of tilling the moutli of the corpse with food before 
burial. This, often regarded as a sacrificial feetU 
ing of the dead, may liave been intended as a means 
of recalling the soul, though each instance must 
be examined in its own context, and it must be 
admitted that quite different reasons are often 
given by those who practise this rite. Yet, if the 
dead used earthly food, this would keep them from 
eating the food of the Other-world, which binds 
the eater to that world. Thus they might be able 
to return.^ 


It is found among the Th6 of Tongking (JERI! iv. 418»), some 
Papuan and Polynesian tribes, and the l^dayas (de Groot, i. 
857 1). In the Paii jftb leaves of the tttlasi plant and Ganges 
water are placed in the mouth as offerings to Yama, that he 
may be merciful to the dead (PR ii. 69). In S.E. India the 
Eumi fill the corpse’s mouth with rice and rice-beer (T. H. 
Lewin, Wiid Races of S.E. India^ London, 1870, p. 230). At 
the funeral feast of the father among the Kukis food is placed 
beside liim and his pipe is put in bis mouth, and he is bidden 
to eat because he is going on a long journey (fb, p. 273). The 
ancient Persians dropped hacma juice, which produces immor- 
tality, Of some pomegranate seeds into the mouth of the dying 
{ERE iv, 502t>). Wifia this may be compared the practice of 

g utting the Host in the mouth of the dead, which was con- 
emn^ at the 8td Council of Carthage and at other councils 
and synods <J. Bingham, Origines EcclesiasticcBt London, 1829, 
v.S88,vii.8i4). 

Of course, if the dead are to be fed at all, it is 
most natural to place food in the mouth, and in 
some instances a tube connected with the month 


is made to protrude from the grave so that nourish- 
ment may be poured down through it.® Where 
head-hunting is practised, the heads or, rather, 
the spirits connected with them are often fed by 
having food placed in the mouth.® The Egyptian 
ceremony of * opening the mouth and eyes * was 
performed that the deceased might see and eat the 
food offerings and utter the right words in the 
right manner. 

As a preparatory rite the mouth and eyes of the mummy or 
statue representing the deceased were rubbed with part of the 
food to excite the appetite. Then the sesn priest addressed the 
deceased : *I have set in order for thee thy mouth and thy 
teeth. . I open for thee thy mouth, I open for thee thy two 
eyes. I have opened thy mouth with the instrument of Anubis, 
the iron instrument with which the mouths of the gods were 
opened.* Mouth and eyes were touched with this instrument, 
and Homs was aeked to open the mouth of the deceased as he 
had opened that of Osiris, With another instrument the lips 
were touched so that right words might he spoken. Then the 
mouth was touched with other articles to give life and colour 
to the lips, and touched again so that the jawrhones might be 
established ; and, finally, food was then placed in the mouth.4 

The establishing of the jaw-bones proba^jly refers 
^ an old custom or di^embennent. Various texts 
swak of restoring tbe jaw-bones and the mouth in 
ITie reconstituted body. The lists of the members 
of Osiris include lips, mouth, and jaw-bones,® and 
there may have been an ancient rite of cutting out 
the jaw-bone and preserving it separately. This 
is done by some African and Melanesian tribes. 

In Uganda the king*s jaw-bone is cut out and preserved in a 
special house, where it is consulted as an oracle, as the spirit is 
supposed to attach itself to it.6 Widows among the tribes of 


1 Of. ERE iii. 561 f.,iiv. 663^, v, 082». 

5A. B. Eflis, Land of Fetish^ London, 1883, p. 134 fOld 
Oalabarl 

3 0. Hose and W, McBougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
London, 1912, ii. 21, 118; H. Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak^ 
do. 1896, ii. 170. 

4 H. M. Tirard, The Booh o/dA« Beady London, 1910, p. 28 fl. ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian EagUy do. 1899, p. 196 fl., 
Oswis and the Egyptiem Resurrectiony do. 1911, ii, 49, 92. 
The Book of th^ Mcmng the Spirit of Osiris says, * O Form, thou 
hast thy mouth, thou speakest therewith. Horus has pre- 
served for thee thy mouth. 0 Form, thy jaw-bones are on thee 
fimaly fixed.* Of. Tk4 Book of Opening the Mouthy ed. and tr. 
Btutoe, London, 1909, ii. 162. 

3 Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian JUmrrection. i. 387, ii. 49, 

« J. Boscoe, The Baganday London, 1911, p. 109 ff., JAI xKxi. 
11901J 180; J, P. Cunningham, Uganda and its Peoples, do, 
1906, p. 2^; J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the 
of tfte do, feoa, p. 207. 


the ITood peninsula carry thehushaners jaw-hnne.”* TheTainns 
of German NcwGnitica exhume the ^’oipse after some months 
and with great ceremony remove ami prose?' ve the lov;er jaw. 
Similar customs are observed by other tribes of thii; 

Again, the Saa (Solomon Ii^landy) preserve 51 witii t he sUnil in a 
hollow wooden image of attlsh or in the puldio «;ii.nocdiousc.^ 
In Now Britain the jaw-bone is worn by a relative ns a means 
of obtaining its owner’s help.^ 

These customs are perhaps akin to that of making trophif's of 
the jaw-bone or lip's of cnesuivfs. in Asluuili, G:i]ionic>', Taliiti, 
ete. (see Head, ’’o:. \ :r tlie purpose is to secure 

power over the ghc-vt o: th'c ii <- » \ 

The Egyptian custom sliould be compared with 
the ‘way of purifying the three deeds’— body, 
mouth, and heart— as practised on the deceased by 
the Shingon sect in Japan.® Among the Basoga 
the lips of the dead are smeared with oil,® 

2. Hostile spirits and the mouth.— The mouth 
as a spirit-opening is naturally one which is ex- 
posed to the entry of hostile spirits which take 
possession of a man. In India bhuts are thought 
to enter by the mouth, and in Egypt in common 
opinion all kinds of evil spirits try to do the same. 
Various customs are more or less clearly connected 
with this belief, and have for their oWeet the 
warding off of such noxious influences. Eating in 
private is one of these ; uttering a charm or per- 

I forming some ritual act after yawning is another ; 
scrupulous teeth-cleaning, as with the Hindus, is a 
third ; veiling the face is a fourth.'^ Probably the 
wide-spread custom of knocking out or flling the 
teeth, usually at puberty, is also connected with 
these dangers at initiation to man’s food.® Though, 
from the savage point of view, tatuing the lips or 
boring one or both lips and inserting feathers or a 
wooden or metal plug, which is often increased to 
large dimensions, is regarded as ornamental, the 
origin of tlie practice is perhaps magical. The 
lip-omament is a protective charm against spirits 
enteiing by the mouth door, or perhaps also 
against the escape of tiie soul. This custom is 
found among the Eskimos, Haidas, and other N. 
American tubes, and very commonly in S, America 
(the most extravagant use of it being among the 
Botociidoes), as well as among many Afiican 
tribes.® 

3. The mouth and the breath.— As the soul or 
life is so often connected with the breath — whether 
breath in general, or, as has been suggested, the 
last breath— which may he expelled by a sneeze or 
yawn, and which leaves the body finally at death, 
certain rites in connexion with the mouth have 
arisen. In some instances a relative receives the 
last breath into his own mouth, by application of 
his lips to the dying man’s, or by a kiss.^^ The 
Alfoors, on the other band, close the mouths of 
animals at a birth lest they swallow the infant’s 
soul, and the mother and others in the house must 
keep the mouth shut.^® The breath, again, may 
have life-giving properties. Hence the Eskimo 
angehoh will breathe on a sick man to cure him or 
give Mm a new soul;^® or, as among the Bribri 
Indians, the medicine-man purifies a woman after 

1 R. B. Guise, JAI xxviii. (18991 211. 

a B. Hagen, tfnter den Papua'Sy Wiesbaden, 1899, p. 260 ; B, 
Neuhauss, Deutsch-NeurGuineay Berlin, 1911, p. 82. 

3 B. H. Oodring^n, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p, 262. 

4 G. Brown, Melanesicms and PolynesianSy London, 1910, p, 
1^8. 

^EREiv.m\ 

3 H. H. Johnston, TM Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, 
li. 718. 

7 See PR i. 240, ii. 22, 47, and references. 

8 A, B, Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 136 f. 

3 A. P. Maximilian von Wied-Neuwied, Reise nam Bra^ien, 
Franklor^ 1820, ii. 6ff. ; Handbook to Ethnographical Collec- 
tions, Bnt. Mtis.y London, 1910, s.v. ‘lip-piercing*; 0. Stoll, 
Das QesehledhtsUibm in der VWeerpsyckotogie, Leipzig, 1908, p. 
98 ff. ; W. H. Dali, ‘On Masks, Labrets,' etc., S [1884], p. 

78 ; H. S. Stamms, JRA I xL [1910} 816. 

10 So E. Monseur, ‘L’Ame poucet,’ RHR li. [1905] 374. 

^ See instances in ERE iv. 415* (Nias), 6058. 

18 w, P. A. Zimmermann, Die Inseln des indisohen und sUllen 
Meeres, Berlin, 1860-66, ii. 886. 

M F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, London, 1898, p. 227. 
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child-birth by breathing on her.' Healing by 
breathing or blowing upon a patient is also found 
among AmeHcan Indian medicine-men and in 
Oriental coiiiitiies. On the other hand, the breath 
as connected with the life i^ay contaminate sacred 
objects. Hence these must not be breathed upon, 
or the mouth must be covered when one is near 
them. 

In Timor the common people, in addressing the Raja, place 
the hand before the mouth, lest they profane him by their 
breath.2 Among the Parsis the priest must cover his mouth 
and nose with a thick veil—the paitidana—on approaching the 
sacred fire and other sacred objects.s Giraldus Cambrensis 
relates of the sacred fire in the shrine of St. Brigit at Kildare 
that it must not he breathed on by those who tended it— prob- 
ably an earlier pagan Cel tic tabu.4 Similarly the Laws of Manu 
forbid the Brariman to blow the sacred fire with his mouth.s 
A tabu of this kind is found among the Balkan Slavs in con- 
nexion with the sacred house-fire on the hearth.8 Shinto 
priests have also to veil their mouths when cooking the sacri- 
ficial food, and so have the cooks in the Mikado°s kitchen.7 
Saxo Grammaticus tells of a shrine at Biigen so sacred that the 
priest might not breathe in it, but had to go to the door for 
that purpose.8 On the other hand, a Maori chief would not 
blow upon a fire lest his sacred power should pass to it and so 
to the food cooked on it, and then to the eater of the food, 
causing his death.9 

The old custom of ‘scoring above the breath,* 
i.e. .making an incision on a witch’s forehead to 
neutralize her evil power, may have been con- 
nected with the idea that her evil life-influence 
came forth with the breath,^® Saliva, as connected 
with the mouth, is at once a tabued thing and a 
source of danger and magic influences and also a 
safeguard— e.p., against witchcraft — as well as of 
use in healing rites (see Sauva).^^ 

See also Bbjcath. 

Lh-beatorb.— This is given throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MOZOOMDAR.— See Brahma SamIj. 


MUGGLETONIANS.— The followers of the 
London prophets, John Reeve (1608-68) and his 
cousin Lodowicke Muggleton (1609-98), were de- 
signated ‘ Muggletonians.’ Both Reeve and Mug- 
gleton were originally Puritans, but Reeve became 
a l^nter and Sluggleton dropped all public wor- 
ship, being attracted by Boehme’s writings and by 
the prophecies of John Robins and Thomas Tany. 
In 1651 Muggleton had inward revelations inter- 
preting the Scriptures ; Reeve had the same ex- ! 
periencenext year, and on 3rd-5th Feb. 1662 Reeve 
announced an audible commission urgjmg him to 
rebuke Robins and Tany and constituting him the 
last messenger of the third and final dispensation, 
Muggleton being his ‘ mouth.’ They were the two 
witnesses of Rev 11, to announce a new body of 
doctrine and to declare the eternal destiny of in- 
diviiials. By 27th July 1652 Transomdent 
^rititaU Treatise was complete for publication, 
iftiey declared that all succession had ceased for 
1300 years, and, when challenged to prove their 
new commission, their last resort was to curse their 
opponents ; a few accidents or deaths from fear 
established their credit. Being imprisoned for 
blasphemy in 1663, they issued two more pamph- 
1 H. Pittier de Fdbrega, SWAW^ phil.-hist. Classe, cxxxviii. 
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lets. Demands for new truth were met by Reeve 
laying down six principles, published 15th Aug. 
1656, as to the person of God, person of angels, 
person of devils, condition of Adam at his creation 
and how he lost his estate, heaven and glory, hell 
and death. The same year a full exposition ap- 
peared in The Divine Looking Glass, o?' the Third 
and Last Testament, printed in the style of the AV. 

The leading doctrines run thus. Matter is eternal 
and independent of God ; this earth is the centre 
of the universe, sun and moon being fixed in the 
firmament about as big as we see them. God is 
one and eternal, with a material body rather larger 
than human, clear as crystal. The One God came 
to earth as Jesus, entrusting the temporary charge 
of the universe to Elijah. Angels have spiritual 
bodies and rational natures ; Adam’s body was 
natural, and his soul spiritui. Eve, however, is 
the important person ; one angel and one only fell ; 
he tempted her, entered bodily into her, and there 
dissolved, whence was bom Cain. Eve tempted 
Adam to carnal intercourse, and thence arose Abel 
and Seth, Thus in the world are two distinct races, 
cursed and blessed. The soul is mortal, generated 
with the body, and returning to dust, whence it 
shall rise witn the body. At the resurrection each 

f )ersou shall be re-created where he died, the wicked 
ying immovable in eternal lonely misery. 

Reeve died in 1658, and Lawrence Clarkson 
aspired to fill bis place, publishing three works. 
At the Restoration Muggleton was abandoned by 
I many, but he regained his influence, even over 
Clarkson, He added the new doctrine that God 
has ceased intervening in the world, so that prayer 
is useless. For the next few years he was at w^ar 
with the Friends, till William Penn, in 1672, pub- 
lished his New Witnesses Proved Old Heretics, A 
second secession took place in 1670 in consequence 
of his Nine Assertions, but Alexander Delamaine 
and John Saddington vigorously supported him. 
In 1676 G. Sheldon found some followers near Ash- 
ford. Next year he was again indicted for blas- 
phemy, pilloriedj imprisoned, and fined. He then 
wrote his autobiography, and, though no new re- 
velation came, he was highly respected during the 
rest of his life for practical counsel. An anony- 
mous attack by Bishop J. Williams in 1694 was 
promptly repelled by Thomas Tomkinson, who, in 
1699, published his correspondence and autobio- 
graphy, under the title Acts of the Witnesses, 
Though one early revelation was quite explicit, 
that the end of the world was imminent, belief 
persisted. Many works ivere reprinted in 1756, 
after Swedenborg announced a kindred system, and 
others were written. Then J ames Birch led a refor- 
mation back to the views of Reeve ; but, in 1778, 
he claim^ direct inspiration, so that a secession 
took place, known especially in Pembroke 
JBristol, as well as in London till 1871. A revival 
occnrred about 1829-31, resulting in a fine edition 
of the primary works in three quarto volumes; 
and The Looking Glass was reprinted even in 1846. 
Prayer and preaching not being practised, public 
worship was confined to reading the standard books 
aloud, and singing the Divine Songs ; the chief 
reading-room was in New Street, on Bishopsgate 
Street. Since 1870 worship seems to have ceased, 
though annual meetings were held at Denby in 
Derbyshire within living memory. 

LitjERATUre, — S ources are cited in the article ; for bibliography 
see Joseph Smith, Bibliotheca Antx-QiuAJtefnaiiM, London, isTS. 
Modem studies are : Alexander Gordon, The <^igin of the 
Muggletonians, LlTcrpool, 1869, Ancient and Modem Mugnce- 
tmiians, do. 1870; A Jessopp, Coming of iU ^ars, London, 

1888. W. T, Whitley. 

MUHAMMAD.— 1. HistoricaJ sources.— Mu- 
I hammad (+ 7th June A.D. 632 ; called also Ahmad, 
and by poets Mahmud} Abu’l-Qasim, sometimes 
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localized as AI-Tihaini (*of tlie TiJitoah’ [Mufca- 
nablu, ed. F. Dieterici, Berlia, 1861, p. 331]), 
knoAvn by his follo^vers as Hhe Apostle or the 
Prophet of Allah,’ and also by numerous other 
names, variously estimated at 30, 300, or even 
1000 (see the collection in Qastalluni’s Mawdhih 
Laduniyyahy Cairo, 1:^78, iii. 133-179), w6ls the 
founder of the religious and political system called 
in Europe after him, but named by him Islam or 
^anifisin. The event in his life which furnishes 
his followers with an era, viz. his migration 
(Jiijrah) from Mecca to Medina, is fixed by sjm- 
chronism with the Jewish of Atonement for 
20th September, A.D. 622. That era was intro- 
duced several years after his death, and, indeed, 
for the purpose of arranging the events in his 
career, by his second successor ‘Omar i. (Mubarrad 
[t285 A.H.], Kdmili Cairo, 1308, i. 325), whereas the 
calendar on which it is based uses a lunar year of 
354 days, introduced by the Prophet near the end 
of his life. Since both the calendars and the eras 
previously employed in Central Arabia are only 
vaguely known, and the story of *Omar implies 
that he had not before heard of an era (which 
perhaps is confirmed by the fact that the word used 


is, however, an allusion in the Qur’an (xxx. 1) 
to the victory of Chosroes in the Nearer East, 
wliich took place a.D. 616, and this agrees with 
the tradition that Muhammad preached for some 
ten years in Mecca before his migration. Probably 
the earliest written account of him is that in 
the Armenian Chronicle of Sedeos (Armen, text, 
Petrograd, 1879, pp. 104-166; Buss. tr. by K. 
Patkanian, do. 1862, pp. 116-118), of the 7th 
cent. ; it is very scanty, giving little more than 
the statement . that he was an Ishmaelite who 
taught his countrymen to return to the religion of 
Abraham and claim the promises made to the 
descendants of Ishmael. His career may, there- 
fore, be said to be known entirely from IslSmie 
sources, which contain no biography that is quite 
contemporary. The earliest work that was in- 
tended to be a chronicle of his life is that by 
Muhammad b. Isbaq {c. 150 A. H.), who composed 
his Sirah (‘Biography’) for the *Abbasid Khalifah 
Mansar (136-158 a.H.=a.D. 154^^116) at least a 
century and^ a quarter after the death of his 
subject. This work does not appear to exist in its 
entirety, though probably the bulk is preserved in 
the Compendium of Ibn 9:isham (t 218A.H.)and 
the Chronide of ^abari (f 310 A.H.). Its author 
was in communication with eminent members of 
ther Prophet’s family, but is said to have been a 
man of indifierent morals, beMdes being a Shi'ite 
and a Qadari (believer in the freedom of the will) ; 
he employed versifiers to compose poems to be put 
into the mouths of the personages who figure in 
his narrative ; and liis credibility was otherwise 
impugned.^ Contemporary with Ibn Ishaq was 
Miisa b. 'Uqbah (f 141), whose collection of Cam- 
paigns was studied in Cairo as late as the 15th 
cent,, but of which hitherto only some fragments 
have been discovered (ed. E. Sachau, SB AW, 
1904), and those of little value. Shafii (f 204) 
quotes this author once for what is clearly an 
edifying fable ( Umm, Cairo, 1321, iii. 100). Later 
by some fifty years is the work of Waqidi (t 204), 

. wnich to some extent embodies the same materials 
as the work of Ibn Ishaq ; and somewhat later 
still the encyclopsedie work of Ibn Sa*d (f 230), 
secretary of Wsqidl, on the Prophet, his family, 
and; his followers. The memoirs or table-talk of 
the Prophet’s associates were collected and tabu- 
lated. (with infinite repetitions) by the jurist 

I See YaqSt, Dielitmary cf Learned Me^i, ed. D. S. Mar- 1 
irohoutii, liOndpn, 1907ff., Vi. S99-401. I 


Ahmad b. Uaiibal (t 241), and the recollections 
of these persons, after being critically .sifted, were 
arranged in the order of subjects ^or the use of 
lawyers by numerous authors shortly after this 
date, and by some considerably earlier. Very 
little of this material lias iiistorical value. In the 
main, then, our knowledge of the Projihet’s career 
comes from the work of Ibn Ishaq. 

There is reason for thinking that shortly after 
Muhammad’s death some skeSrh of his life, com- 
parable to tiie Christian jjarado.ns, was eommiini- 
eated orally to those who embraced Islam, enabling 
them to understand allusions in the Qur fin ; but 
this is likely to have been brief, and statements 
in early law-books indicate that considerable 
uncertainty prevailed with regard to events of 
primary importance in the Prophet’s biography. 
It is of interest that the Khalifah 'Abd aT-3\fahk 
(65-86 A.H.) wrote to ’Urwah b. Zubair (born 22) 
for an account of the battle of Badr, and his letter 
in reply is preserved by Tabari (i. 1284) — as usual, 
not from a copy hut from oral tradition. This 
personage Avas born twenty years after the event, 
and appears in treating tlie subject to have con- 
sulted the Qui^fin. Another letter of this jurist in 
reply to a question about the sense of the Qur’an 
has the appearance of a conjecture as to its mean- 
ing rather than of a historical tradition (Tabari, 
Commentary, xxviii. 24}. The general suspicion 
of and objection to written matter other than the 
Sacred Book which prevailed prior to the founda- 
tion of Baghdad, and indeed for some time after, 
prevented the perpetuation of memoranda or 
memoirs which would have formed a secure basis 
for the biography. Although the work of Ibn 
Ishfiq contains a certain number of ostensibly con- 
temporary documents — e.g., letters and State- 
papers — their authenticity seems in every case 
liable to question, not only on internal grounds, 
but because different authorities are in disagree- 
ment about them. It is, indeed, clear that no 
official collection was ever made of Muhammad’s 
correspondence, treaties, and rescripts; Shfifi’i 
(t 204), who appears to have made accurate search 
in Arabia, could find nothing iu writing referable 
to the Prophet except the Qur’fin and one apo- 
cryphal document, of which he knew only by 
hearsay. Contemporary treaties, produced in 
ancient and modern times, have been shown to 
be fabrications by the anachronisms which they 
contain (see Yaqtit, i. 248). 

. The appears to be for the most part 

authentic, but those who. collected it avoided 
chronological arrangement as much as possible, 
combining in the same surahs, or chapters, matter 
belonging to widely different periods. In order to 
use it for historical purposes the reatler has to 
interpret it by Ibn Ishfiq’s biography ; but there 
are many cases in which that biogi*aphy appears 
to be . conjectural interpretation of the Qur’Eu. It 
is true that the commentaries on the latter, of 
which one on an enormous scale was compiled by 
the historian Tabari in the middle of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., profess to locate most or all of the 
texts ; but, unfortunately, they give a variety of 
locations, and leave on the mind the impression 
that nothing was certainly known or remembered 
about the * occasions of revelation ’ beyond wimt 
the texts themselves imply. 

If, in spite of these considerations, the general 
trustworthiness of Ibn Ishaq’s narrative is probably 
to be maintained, there are three reasons for this. 
(1) The practice ascribed to the second Khalifah of 
assigning pensions to the Muslims, which varied 
mth the length of time during which thfy had 
been members of the community, accounts ir the 
existence of lists of fighters in various batt; es, and 
for the preservation of the ehronologinal order of 
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those battles, since each was followed by some 
accessions. (2} The biography rarely has recourse 
• 4 . ^ j siHDe^'natural, andj when this element is 
introdu^d, it does not appear to affect the causa* 
tion : where, e.g,, angels the devil take part in 
Imtues, they do not really contribute to the result. 
(3) The character which the narrator ascribes to 
his prophet is, on the whole, exceedingly repulsive. 
To this may be added the fact that, although Ibn 
Ishaq wrote for an * Abbasid patron, he takes very 
htUe trouble to glorify his ancestor ‘Abbas, where- 
as he paints a pleasing picture of Abu Tslib, the 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son ‘All was the head 
of a family wdhch also claimed to succeed the 
Prophet. Hence it is clear that this biographer 
has not as a rule yielded to the temptations which 
lead astray men in his position. 

2. Life.— For the present purpose the briefest 
sketch of the Prophet’s career, as Ibn Ishaq 
narrates it, will suffice. 

It is not possible to throw any serious doubt on the 
location of Muhammad as a member of a numerous Meccan 
family, though the name of his father excites suspicion, since 
Aimallah * (the equivalent of ‘ some one ’) is used at a later 
period as a substitute for an unknown name ; perhaps it is in 
this case a substitute for a name of which the second element 
waff that of a pagan deity. Few have accepted the suggestion 
of Sprengeri that the name ‘Muhammad^ itself was adopted 
by the Prophet when he entered on bis prophetic career ; for the 
name is found in pre-Islamic inscriptions, and its connexion 
with the prophecy Hag 27, ‘ and the desire (T^^mdath) of all 
nations shall come,’ seems to be an afterthought ; there is 
therefore no reason for supposing that this name or its variants 
had Messianic associations. According to the biography, the 
life of Muhammad falls into four perils. (1) For forty years 
he lived as a pagan at Mecca (which comes into history with his 
enterprise, not having been mentioned previously). At the age 
of twenty-five he married a woman much older than himself, 
who bore him one or more sons (who died in infancy) and four 
daughters. In his fortieth year he became the recipient of 
revelations, wherein the office of prophet was conferred upon 
him. (2) For three years he carried on private prom^nda, 
winning some adherents in his own family, among his private 
friends, and among the humbler classes in the town. (3) For 
ten years he carried on his mission publicly in Mecca, for the 
greater part of the time under the protection of his uncle Abu 
fftlib, who was not a believer ; after his death the mission had 
for a time to be transferred to until another protector 
could he found among the Meccan magnates. Meanwhile a 
temporary refuge had been obtained for the Prophet's peise- 
cmted followers in Christian Abyssinia. Towards the end of 
thi.s period the continuance of civil war at Yathrib (Medina) 
suggested to some of the inhabitants the desirability of securing 
a prophet to settle their disputes. Muhammad was invited to 
undertake this task, and accepted; but he wisely sent his 
followers before him to Yathrib to serve as a bodyguard when 
he arrived ; he himself escaped with difficulty from Mecca, 
where danger was anticipated from this move. (4) Once in 
Medina, he proceeded to organize hla followers as an army, 
ruthlessly suppressed internal opposition, secured the alliance 
of various Arabian tribes, and started raiding the Meccan 
caravans. Involved in war with his fonner fellow-citizens, he 
inflicted on them a series of defeats, culminating in the capture 
of the city in the eighth year of his migration. By the end of 
his life he bad imposed bis doctrine on the whole of Arabia, 
exterminating the Jewish communities, -with few exceptions, 
rendering the Christian communities tribataiy, and abdfishing 
paganism. 

So far as this career is that of a militaiy and 
political adventurer, countless parallels comd be 
adduced. A man who can organize an armed force 
and lead it to victory may nse from obscurity to 
autocracy anywhere. Probably ©very century of 
Islam has its tale of such personages. The ‘ AbbSsid, 
FaUmid, Buwaihid, Seljuq, and Ottoman dynasties 
all arose in this way; and in most of these the 
religious appeal played an important part. The 
success of the founders was clearly due not to the 
objective truth of the doctiines with which they 
were associated, but to their skill as organizers 
and military leaders. In Muhammad’s case, owing 
to the amount of information which we possess 
about him, it is easier to analyze the qualities 
which produced success than where the records are 
scantier. In the first place, his ability to gauge the 
capacities of others was abnormal j hence in the 
choice of subordinates he seems to have made no 
mistakes. In the second place, he was thoroughly 
1 Da$ L&beji wad dU Lehre d$8 Uohdwnaadj i. 158. 


familiar with the foibles of the Arabs, and utilized 
them to the utmost advantage. The stories of his 
successes as told by Ibn Isbiiq indicate a complete 
absence of moral scrapie; but they also show a 
combination of patience, courage, and caution, 
ability to seize opportunities, and distrust of loyalty 
when not backed by interest, which fully explain 
the certainty with which results were won. If his 
age is correctly recorded, and no events of great 
importance in his early life concealed, his military 
career began when he was over fifty ; this seems 
astonishingly late, yet analogies, if not parallels, 
can be found. Surprise is also excited by the ease 
with which the Arabs abandoned their gods and 
goddesses, readily accepting the logic of the stricken 
neH ; for, though new prophets arose after Muham- 
mad’s death, there appears to have been no re- 
crudescence of paganism. Yet to this, too, some 
analogies can he discovered. The fact of primary 
importance in the rise of Islfira is that the move- 
ment became considerable only when its originator 
was able to draw the sword and handle it success- 
fully. That he was summoned to Yathrib was 
doubtless due in part to the presence of a Jewish 
element in that community, intellectually further 
advanced than the Arab tribes, which at first 
evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism ; 
that he was able to make the fullest use of that 
opportunity was due to his own abihty. The only 
difficulties which are to be found in his career are, 
therefore, those which render all history difficult. 
It is impossible to say why one man . should be 
more gifted than his fellows, or why opportunities 
should occur for the development of special talents. 

According to the Qur’Sn (xliii. 30), he was not a 
‘great man’ in his city, and, if the words of xeiii. 
are to be taken literally, he lost his parents at 
an early age, and at some period was poor and 
burdened with a family. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much discussed, 
and it is unfortunate that we do not know certainly 
whether those accomplishments formed the basis 
of education in Mecca when he was a lad ; there 
is, however, some slight reason for supposing that 
they did. , The evidence indicates that he could 
do both of them, but not well. Thus, when he 
records the charge made against him of copying 
the ancient history which he reproduced in the 
Qur’an from dietaiion (xxv. 5f.), he does not rebut 
it by the as.sertion that he could not write. The 
tradition makes him a tmdesman, and can even 
name his partner and the goods in whicli he dealt. 
Some have tried to find evidence of this in the 
language of the Qur’an, which undoubtedly takes 
metaphors from sale and barter, profit and loss ; 
but whether it, does so to a greater extent than 
other books may be doubted. Some stories say 
that he was employed by his first wife Khadijah 
in the conduct of a caravan ; and others tell of 
him following this occupation early in life. 

It is, on the whole, probable that he travelled in 
his youth, for, though the geogi*aphy of the Qur’an 
is vague, the descriptions of travel which it contains 
seem to be based on personal experiences. More- 
over, the charge of i^orance wnieh is repeatedly 
made against the people of Mecca is more likely to 
have been brought by one who had some acquaint- 
ance with a higher civilization. 

3. Origins and development of system,— The 
tradition does, indeed, name precursors of Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, among them a relative of 
his wife who had either copied or translatetl a 
portion of a gospel. Since Christianity bad made 
progress in both In. and S. Arabia, it is not unlikely 
either that rai^ionaries had found their way to 
Central ijabia, or that travellers thence had had 
their curiosity aroused and made injuries into the 
system. The phenomena of the Qur’an on the 
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whole reu<ler it iniproi>ab]e that any part of it is 
biised on book-leanuTi^ci' ; for, though in cue place 
the Psalms arc quoteii with hur accuracy 105 
the nn tore of the references is'ordinarily 
explieahle only as the reproduction of hearsay. 
Thus it cites (liii. 57 f., Ixxxvii. 10) ‘the Scrolls of 
Moses and Abraluiin ’ for niaxiius that are aiiulo«‘ons 
to those occurring in the Prophets or the NT, 
though not quite identical with them; and the 
mode of quotation implies that the writer had a 
vague notion of tlie book cited, such as actual 
perusal would have corrected. Further, the form 
assumed by the proper names and the religious 
teclinioalities indicates a great variety of linguistic 
sources; for in these Ethiopic, Greek, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and perhaps other languages are repre- 
sented. Some of the proper names are not at 
present traceable to any version of the Scriptures — 
, Tillut for Saul, ' Isa for Jesus. Moreover, from 
.the manner in w^hieh the Biblical naiTatives are 
told it is difficult to imagine that the writer was 
acquainted with the continuous history of the 
Bible ; he knows only stories out of it. All this 
points to the probability that Muhammad heard 
the stories from narrators of different nationalities, 
who translated them orally into Arabic, leaving 
oh their hearer a decidedly vague impression, in 
^ite of the fact, that they interested him keenly. 
Besides the canonical books, various uncanonical 
works contribute to the matter of the Qur’an, 
which, in addition, refers to prophets not men- 
tioned elsewhere. The Prophet was charged with 
employing as mentor a resident in Mecca, and 
after the migTation to Medina, where there were 
Jews,^ he may have been able to utilize the Biblical 
learning of one or other among his converts. But 
it seems probable that what was reproduced during 
the Meccan period had been heard from travelling 
companions or from Jews and Christians whom he 
had met in foreign parts. 

Prior to his calf Muhammad is said to have 
practised ascetic retirement on Mt. ]§[ira, and for 
this an old technicality, tafyinnuthi is preserved, 
which is said to mean ^ to acquire merit,’ and cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with the Heb. 
‘supplications.’ The call itself evidently took 
the form of a command to read, which the 
Prophet reluctantly obeyed. The communications 
embodied in the Qur’an were, according to the 
tradition, made to the Prophet and uttered by him 
in trance ; he would wrap himself in a blanket and 
perspire copiously at the time. A certain number 
of these stories may be inference Ixsdii. 

and Ixxiv., where the Prophet is addressed as ^Thou 
that art wrapped up,’ combined with xevL 
(supposed to be the first revelation), where he is 
bidden ‘read.’ 

The form of the utterances at times approaches 
verse, a seiies of sentences in which the same 
quantity pd quality of syllables are reproduced, 
the termination of each unit being marked by 
rhyme^ whereas more usually rhyme only, and 
this . of a 'Somewhat loose character, is observed. 
The relation of this Qur’anic style to the verse and 
rhymed prose of classical Arabic is an enigma which 
cannot at present be solved. An artifice based on 
the recurrence of letters is obviously literary ; i.c., 
it depends for its existence on the practice of 
writing, since only those who are accustomed to 
read and write think of their words as agglomera- 
. tions of letters ; to the illiterate the word, if not 
the sentence, is the unit. Indeed, in what is sup- 
posed to be the earliest revelation the deity is said 
to have taught with the calamus^ or reed-pen. The 
existence of poets before the Qur’an is attested by 
a which is directed against them (xxvi.) and 
a text in which the deity states that He had not 
taught Muhammad poetry (xxxvi; 69), If the 


poetry which existed heforo the wos ana- 

logous to the classical poetry, the people of Mcca'u 
cannot have been in the state of u,aavc ignorance 
with which the Qur’an credits them ; yef,' tile poetry 
whicli is ascribed to ^he irmayyad period — 
the second half of the Ist Islamic cent.— is to a 
great extent clearly authentic, while its autlnu's 
represent the continuance of a pagan tradition. 
\Vith regard to rhymed prose, probably we ha\'c 
nothing in this style that is certainly genuine and 
older than the 2nd cent, of Islam, ft is, however, 
a much easier perfonnance than verse, though no 
less dependent on writing. Oracles are supposed 
to have been delivered in it by pre-Muhammadan 
wizards., 

Now the respect of ignorance for knowledge is a 
well-attested j^ienomenon, displayed in the desire 
of the Prophet that Jews and Christians should not 
be molested in the exercise of their creeds. It is 
therefore unlikely that the poets and wizards who 
preceded Muhammad presented a higher stage of 
education ; lienee, according to natural sequence, 
the style of the Qur’an would seem to come between 
such naive jingles as may have counted for versifica- 
tion in Arabia and the highly artificial products 
with which we meet in the Umayj^ad period. It 
would follow that all the pre- Islamic poetry as well 
a%all that ostensibly belongs to the time of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors is spurious ; 
but, as has been seen, the spuriousness of that 
which is incorporated in the Prophet’s biography 
is otherwise attested ; and the most distinguished 
philologists of the early ‘Abbasid period, to whose 
labours we owe our collections of early poetry, 
were unsenipulous fabricators. 

The Prophet, then, claimed to introduce litera- 
ture into his native language, and the form was 
probably modelled on the quasi-poetic experiments 
which had preceded the Qur’an, It is, however, 
very noticeable that in his lifetime Ms book re- 
sembled a newspaper in having a fluid rather than 
a stationary existence ; it was as a whole continu- 
ous, but each number had ephemeral importance. 
The theoij was gi-adually evolved that it was a 
reproduction of a divine archetype, first as a series 
of copies, then as a single copy. The complete 
development of this theory was not possible before 
the collection of the Qur’an j and the Prophet him- 
self never thought of attempting such an under- 
taking. 

The difference between his first conception of a 
prophet and that current in ancient Israel, before 
the literary prophet had arisen, was perhaps not 
very great. The oracles were partly spontaneous, 
partly required for emergencies; their form dif- 
fered from that of ordinary speech by the presence 
of an artifice ; and the prophet delivered them in 
what spiritualists call * the superior condition.’ 
At times the oracles were supplemented by dreams. 
Further, the Hebrew prophet was a ‘wamer,* 
which is one of the epithets applied by Muhammad 
to himself; he foretold misfortunes, which, how- 
ever, were ordinarily contingent, since it was his 
business to indicate the line of conduct whereby 
they could be averted. Muhammad’s notions of 
prophecy seem to have been chiefly influenced by 
those eases in which the prophet also claimed to 
be the head of the community, its priest and its 
king. 

Attempts have been made by Sprenger and 
others to specify the epileptic fits which in Muham- 
mad’s case ostensibly accompanied the revelations ; 
but it is doubtful how far these are to be regarded 
as real occurrences. It is clear that he was a man 
of great physical strength, since Ms life as tyrant 
of Medina was spent in constant military expedi- 
tions, added to the cares of a rapidly increasing 
community, of which he was at once priest, legis- 
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lator, ruler, and judge. Yet we never bear of his 
heal t li breaking down under the strain. The * fits ’ 
seem to have 136611 experienced only when they were 
required for the delivery of the revelations, and in 
no case to have interfered with liis activities. 

A message must have matter as well as form, 
and, when Muhammad became head of a State, 
his Qur’an served as government organ, containing 
rescripts and something like an oflScial chronicle of 
important events, with comments upon them. But 
before the migration the matter was not so easily 
supplied. To a certain extent it reproduces nar- 
ratives from the Christian Bible, wliich ex hyp 0 ‘ 
thesi could not have been known to Muhammad 
from books, and therefore must have been com- 
municated to him by direct inspiration, and so are 
a proof of the miraculous character of the whole 
work. The chief purpose of these and of the other 
messages is to insist on the importance of obeying 
God’s messengers implicitly. 

It is not easy to say whether Muhammad liad 
any desire to inculcate any particular doctrine, for 
there appears to he none which he was not pre- 
pared to abandon under political pressure, and the 
tradition represents his followers as far more 
attached than himself to the dogmas. The main 
doctrines of the early teaching are the future life, 
the unity of God, and the folly of idolatry. Sin^ 
he ultimately retained in his system the kissing of 
the Black Stone (cf. ERE vii. 743^), it is difficult 
to treiit the campaign against idolatry as quite 
serious. The doctrine of the future^ life was 
preached in the early days as a warning of the 
approaching end of the worM and the Day of 
Judgment; yet he had afterwards to make the 
martyrs in his cause enter paradise at once, and 
his enemies enter hell immediately after death— 
a belief not easily reconciled with the former. 
According to Tabari, during the Meccan period he 
at one time, under stress, issued a revelation ad- 
mitting the Meccan goddesses to his pantheon; 
and, though this text was expunged from the 
Qur’an, the apology for it, viz. that it was the 
devil’s interpolation, remains (liii. 19-23, xxii. 51 ; 
see EBE vii, 150). He even consented at one time 
. to erase his title ‘Apostle of God’ from a docu- 
ment, when it stood in the way of the ratification of 
a treaty. Even the formula with which the surahs 
and otiier documents commence shows clear signs 
of compromise s ‘ In the name of Allah the Kahman 
the Merciful.’ Since the last adjective is an Arabic 
rendering of the second, which is Aramaic, used as 
a divine name by Jews and pagans, and in Arabic 
not an epithet, but a name, some mystery must lie 
behind the employment of this name with a trans- 
lation following it- The tradition suggests that 
the name ‘Allah’ was familiar to the Meccans, 
but not the name ‘ RahmSn,’ which, indeed, had 
been adopted by one or more false Messiahs. In 
cjeriain parts of the Qur’an, however, it may be 
said to V dominant. This formula, then, was 

doubly accommodated to Meccan pre3udices. 

The tradition does not conceal the fact that tne 
‘canons of Islam’ were of slow growth; it is 
probable that the part of the programme which 
never varied was the restoration of the religion pt 
Abraham. One of Muhammad’s precursors, Zaid 
b. 'Amr, is represented as travelling with the pew 
of discovering the religion of this patriarch, from 
whom the tribes of N. Arabia, ^ 

Genesis, are descended. It is not probable that 
his name was known in Mecca before Muhammad 
introduced it ; but in doing so he was treading on 
safe ground, since the * people of learning, t.e. 
Jews and Christians, were agreed about t^ rela- 
tionship. . If the tradition is to be trusted, W new 
svstem was called by_ the Meccans SSbism, a 
Samrconnected historically with ^airfin, where 


a cult of Abraham is likely to have existed ; the 
Harranians appear to have been called IJaupe, 
‘heathens,’ by their Christian neighbours, and 
possibly this is the solution of the puzzling name 
‘ Hanii ’ applied in the Qur’an to the religion of 
Abraham, and synonymous with ‘ Muslim,’ which, 
according to the same book (vi. 163), Avas a title 
invented by the patriarch. The Qur’anic tales 
about Abraham are traceable to the Jewish Mid- 
rash ; what is chiefly knoAvn about his religion is 
that he was an iconoclast, and Avas not one of the 
mushrihuHf i,e, polytheists. When the Prophet 
decided to make the Meccan pilgrimage part of 
his system, he ascribed the building of the Ka'bah 
to Abraham and Ishmael (ii. 119 ft’.), and brought 
the prayer - ceremonial into connexion Avith the 
^rmer. It is probable, though not certain, that 
both that ceremonial and the fasting month are 
Harranian. 

There is reason for thinking that, besides the 
prohibition of idolatry, the earliest form of Islam 
enjoined certain daily ceremonies which were after- 
wards developed and regulated until they became 
stereotyped as the five salawdt ; and it is not easy 
to dissociate from these the theory of legal purity, 
which, hoAvever, seems to have existed in parts of 

B Arabia, since some of the technicalities are 
in Sabsean inscriptions. Of the actual 
growth of the ritual or liturgy nothing certain is 
known ; the prayer which corresponds with the 
Paternoster i and is called the F&til^ {‘ Opener’) 
because it is prefixed to the QuriSn, contains 
polemical references to Jews and Christians (‘those 
who have meurred anger and those who go astray ’), 
which point to a late period in the Prophet’s career ; 
for his hostilities with the Jews did not commence 
until after the migration, and those with Christiaiis 
were some years later. Moreover, the prayer- 
ceremonies were connected with ndlitary drill, 
which is unlikely to have been required before the 
raising of an army was conteinplaled. 

The other canons or main institutions of Islam— 
the pilgrimage, the fasting month, and the tax 
called ‘ alms° [zaMt or belong to^ the, 

Medina period, though they cannot be precisely 
dated. The establishment of the first indicates 
the Prophet’s resolve to conciliate so far as posrible 
the pagans of Mecca, and to abandon Judaism, 
Avhich on his arrival at Medina he was inclined to 
adopt ; it belongs to the same policy as that Avhich 
dictated his mSking the Meccan temple the direc- 
tion of prayer instead of Jerusalem (ii. 139 f.). The 
fasting month, whatever its origin, is evidently a 
military exercise ; on the one hand, it accustoms 
the fighting men to endure privation, and, on the 
other, it trains them to turn night into day. The 
alms or income-tax of 2^ per cen t is or^nized poor 
relief. An innovation which is at least as im- 
portant as the canons, though it is not termed 
one, is the tabu on intoxicants (ii. 218, v. 92), 
which is said to have been introduced in the third 
year of the migration, and appears to belong to 
^tary discipline. There may, hoAvever, be sonte 
truth m the idea of W. G. ralgrave^ that this 

tabu is definitely anti-Christian in intent 

It is probable, then, that the positive parts of 
Islamic teaching belong to the period after the 
migration, and that these were largely suggested 
by the Judaism which the Prophet got to Know 
there. His usual plan when he ^adopted institu- 
tions was to disguise the bonowing ; but he 
introduced serious modifications. Thus, m the 
case of the Sabbath he not only shifted the day 
from Saturday to Friday, but reduced the time 
when business might not be tran^cted to the 
period occupied by the mid-day religious service 
flxii. 9f.)‘ Instead of the elaborate sj'stem of 
i OaiiraX, and iSorfero .droftia, London, 1866, i. 428. 
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food-tabus which occupies so prominent a place in 
the Mosaic code, he adopted the minimum retained 
by the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in Ac 15, 
with the tabu on swine’s desli which some tliink 
was originally to be found in those regulations 
(ii. 168, V. 4, xvi. 116). He held that each of the 
communities (Jewish and Muslim) might eat the 
food of the other, and, indeed, went out of his way 
to record in the Qur’an what he supposed to be the 
Jewish rules on the subject (vi. 147). 

From Christianity he appears to have taken very 
little in the way of either doctrine or practice. 
His first relations with Christians seem to have 
been friendly, and, as has been seen, during the 
Meccan period he is said to have found a refuge for 
persecuted followers at Christian Axum ; at a 
later period he used eulogistic language of Christ- 
ian monks whom the Qur’an had afiected to tears 
(v. 85 ff.). He supposed (v. 116) the Christians to 
worship three deities, Allah, the Virgin Mariam, 
and *ls 4 whom he identified with the spirit of 
God, but also called * a Word’ (iv. 169), When he 
became acquainted with the division of Christen- 
dom on the subject of the nature of Christ, he 
conceived that it was his mission to settle the 
dispute ; it is noticeable that he fully accepted the 
Virgin-birth and the Ascension, though not the 
Eesurrection, as he denied that Christ Had been 
crucified; but he rejected with vehemence the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ (xix. 17ft‘., iii. 
40 ff., iv. 156). Sprenger fancies that he horrified 
his Christian visitors by his Tiarlm as much as he 
shocked his Jewish subjects by his ignorance of the 
OT ;^ what is certain is that the embassy from 
Christian Najran which waited on him in Medina, 
when his power was making progress in Arabia, 
ultimately eschewed religious discussion and re- 
signed themselves to the payment of tribute. 

4 . Relation of system to paganism.— Comparison 
between Muhammad’s system and that 01 those 
which it displaced in non -Christian Arabia is 
difficult owing to the fragmentary nature of our * 
information about the latter, The name applied ! 
jx) the heathen Arabs in the Qur’an, if 

it really means ‘those who assign associates to 
Allah,’ would imi>ly that these pagans were to 
some extent monotheists, recognized one 
Supreme Power ; but it is curious that the sub- 
ordinate deities are called ‘ their ’ partners, i,e, of 
their worshippers (vi. 138). It is likely that the 
communities had their tribal and local cults, the 
abolition of which was regarded as a preliminary 
for the polities^ , union of Arabia/ In order to 
employ monotheism for a political and, indeed, 
imperialistic object the deity bad to be treated as 
a tribal god, favouring one community and hostile 
to all others. The men whose accession fco Islam 
after the migration led to its great military suc- 
cess, especially Khalid b. al-Walid and ’Amr b. 
al-*As, appear to have had little or no religious 
conviction, but to have been moved by admiration 
for the Prophet’s military and diplomatic skill, and 
anxious to serve under so. able a chief. So far 
as reli^on entered into their consideration, they 
probably thought of the god of. the community as 
leading it in war, and found the deity of the 
Muslim society able to defeat the others. More 
devout members of that society regarded the 
Prophet as able to call in the divine oid whenever 
he was in need of it. As the political programme 
increased, doctrine diminished in importance ; and 
the institution of practices seems to have been 
oas^ on the desire to give the new system the 
-equivalent of what other systems possessed, in 
order that those others might have no rival attrac- 
tions. 

(I. T'hfe Tniia .Ml'* AH'!-. AW. 


Muhammad’s sincerity in his claim to be the spokes- 
man or TTpofpTjTTis of the deity has often been discussed, 
and various views have been held orf the subject ; 
as examples we may quote that of Sprenger, who 
regards Muhammad’s a^sertioii^; on this subject as 
a case of epileptic mendacity,^ while L. Caetani 
finds no contradiction between his supposed elabo- 
rate preparation of revelations and Ins ascription 
of them to direct communication from the deity.® 
The former view, as has already been seen, is 
scarcely tenable ; nor does the latter correspond 
with the facts, for the revelations furnish little 
indication of elaborate preparation, and, when once 
delivered, they appear to have been neglected; 
there are, indeed, traditions of collections of revela- 
tions having been made by some of his followers, 
but it seems certain that Muhammad himself kept 
no such collection. Caetani’s theory, however, is 
probably sound to this extent, that in Muhammad’s 
case, as in those of many other men of vast energy 
and ability, there was a belief or consciousness of 
being directed by the deity, which, however, by no 
means led to his trusting anything to chance ; and, 
while the angels whom he declared to have won 
his battles were partly pious, partly poetical per- 
soiiifications of the heroism of his followers, he was 
fully conscious of the value of attributing his 
victories to these supernatural auxiliaries ; to be 
defeated by angelic cavalry was no discredit to 
any foe. He was also quite conscious of the 
value attaching to the right to dictate the moral 
law. 

6 . Moral reforms. — As a moral reformer Muham- 
mad has to his credit the abolition of infanticide, 
which, if we may trust the Qur’an (xvi. 61 f., 
Ixxxi. 8 f.), was commonly practised in Arabia in 
the case of female infants. On the other hand, 
serious evil was caused by his institution (v. 91) of 
compensation for oaths, i.e, the principle that an 
oath might be violated at the pleasure 01 the person 
who had sworn it, if he performed some sort of 
penance. While the Qurm scarcely formulates 
general principles of morals, it on the whole 
insists on moderation, and probably aimed at no 
considerable departure from current notions on 
these matters. Hence it tolerates polygamy and 
unlimited concubinage, and assumes the institution 
of slavery. In the raatter of the blood-feud MtdiCtm- 
mad did not contemplate ^mpl^ , abolition, but 
he endeavoured to mitigate liis consequences and 
favoured mild reprisals (ii. 173-175). With the 
institution of private property and the acquisition 
of wealth he round no fault, and he deprecated 
extravagance in aJmsmving as in other matters. 
The quality of personal courage he rated very high, 
and, thou^li he often inspired it by the promise of 
paradise, it is clear that his followers were largely 
persons who required no such stimulus to make 
them brave. The ascetic morality afterwards 
taught by Sufi preachers and, if the tradition is 
to be believed, approved by some of Muhammad’s 
eaxly adherents finds little support in any inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an that is reasonably literal, 
and clearly receives no countenance ftom the 
Prophet’s own career, if any credibility attaches to 
his biography. Like, other sovereigns, he claimed 
a large snare of the booty won in his raids as 
his perquisite, and appropriated territory, as his 
domain. 

It is not clear, then, that Mnhammad can be 
credited with any considerable reform except in 
the matter of infanticide, whereas in the subordi- 
nation of the family tie to the religious brother- 
hood he appears to have weakened one social sanc- 
tion without introducing any other equally strong 
hy way of compensation. The history of this sub- 
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ordination can be traced in the Qur’an rather more 
continuously than most institutions. 

Where moral codes are drawn up, as is the case in several 
mrahst honour to parents is given a high place in the list of 
commandments, '\^’hen Abrahonus first introduced, he prays 
tor his parents ; then he becomes involved in a dispute with his 
father on the subject of idolatry, but promises to pray for him ; 
and this, when Abraham next comes on the scene, he actually 
does. But after the migration, when the younger generation 
were joining Muhammad against the wishes of their parents, 
such filial duty towards their unbelieving parents was thought 
undesirable ; hence the}' are forbidden to pray for the latter, and 
Abraham’s conduct is excused on the ground that he had made 
the promise ; finally, Abraham himself is represented as repudiat- 
ing all parental claims, and his conduct is dedared exemplary 
except for his undertaking to pray for his father (xiv. 42, xix. 
42-49, xxvi. 70 ff., xliii. 25, lx. 115, lx. 4). 

This is only one example of the movement in the 
direction of intolerance which the Qur’an exhibits 
as it proceeds. The Prophet undoubtedly wished 
to make Muslim life as sacrosanct within the Mus- 
lim world as in the old tribal system the tribes- 
man’s life had been within the tribe ; but in this 
he failed, since his first followers eventually waged 
civil war with each other, and in the history of 
Islam the victims of massacres by Muslim Sultans 
have frequently been Muslim communities, and, 
indeed, families claiming descent from the Prophet 
himselh 

7 . Toleration. — On the question of religious tol- 
eration the Qur’an contains a series of utterances 
belonging to different periods, and varying from 
large-minded tolerance to extreme fanaticism. In 
one text (v. 73) future haziness is promised to four 
communities — believers, Jews, Sabians, and Christ- 
ians — on condition of their believing in Allah and 
the last day, and doin^ good works ; in another 
the last three communities are mentioned with the 
pagans and the Mazdseans in a context which 
Implies that the prospect before them is less satis- 
factory {xxii. 17). At times no form even of con- 
troversy is permitted except rivalry in kindness j 
elsewhere the Muslims are told to fight with other 
communities relentlessly until they accept Islam 
or pay tribute, which they are to bring in humil- 
iation. Friendship with members of other com- 
munities is forbidden. The most intolerant utter- 
ances are the latest ones, but the progress in 
this direction does not seem to have been regular. 
The permission gi*anted the Muslims to conceal 
their faith if confession is dangerous (iii. 27, as 
ordinarily explained) is characteristic of a system 
which is more political than religious. The ulti- 
mate ^stem adopted was to permit the exist- 
ence of opmmunitles which professed to follow a 
revealed book, but to disarm them and make them 
tributary ; this condition is identified by some 
jurists witii that of slaves. The existence of com- 
munities to which this description did not apply 
was forbidden. Since the chief Christian doctrine 
is said in the Qur’an (xix. 92) to be so blasphemous 
as to be calculated to produce a general convulsion 
of nature, this toleration, though praiseworthy, 
is clearly illogical ; for we can scarcely conceive a 
convulsion of nature being averted by the payment 
of a moderate poll-tax. 

8 , Legislation. — As a legislator Muliammad 
probably perpetuated current practice rather than 
mtroduced a fresh system, and the Qur’an is on 
many grounds ill-suited for a basis of jurispru- 
dence. It is imperfect, self-contradictory, and 
destitute of order. So far as any principle can be 
traced in its arrangement, the collector seems to 
have been anxious to avoid any semblance of 
chronological order, whence, in the case of conflict 
ing enactments, it has to be supplemented by tradi- 
ti<m.. Where there is anything like systematic 
treatment of any topic— the laws of inherit- 
ance in $umh iv. — ^tne. signs of improvisation pe 
very apparent ; and even a little consideration 
should nave shown barbarity and folly of the 


punishment of haiicl-eufcting fcr tl lef t ( v. 42). There 
is a curious tradition that on his death- bed Mu- 
hammad desired to frame a code for the guidance 
of the communify ; but to those who supposed that 
they had in the Qur’an the actual word of God this 
utterance not unnaturally seemed delirious. The 
State, however, suffered very seriously for the want 
of guidance in the matter of appointing successors 
to the sovereign; and until the introduction of 
European codes it was never able to get rid of the 
doctrine that all law was to be got from the 
Qur’an or the Prophet’s equally inspired conduct, 
and so lacked the power to legislate on a sound 
basis. 

9 . Philosophy.— Though it is not probable that 
Muhammad had any liking for metaphysical specu- 
lation, the r61e which he had assumed rendered it 
necessary for him to formulate views on various 
matters which any form of religious propaganda 
brings to the front. The reduction of these ques- 
tions and their answers to precise and philosophical 
form probably belongs to a later age, and, indeed, 
in the tradition Muhammad names sects which 
came into existence a century or more after his 
death ; but in a vaguer form the Qur’an deals with 
them, and so furnishes a basis for theology, though 
one of doubtful firmness. His theory of the deity 
is, on the whole, naively anthropomorphic; the 
Allah of the Qur’an has been compared to a magni- 
fied Oriental despot. A royal court is formed by 
the angels ; JibrSl conveys messages to the Pro- 
phet (ii. 91), whereaa others are sent, mounted on 
horses, to fight the Prophet’s battles (iii. 125, viii. 
9, ix. 26, 40). Other intelligent beings are the 
JinTii or shaitdnSf whose prince is Iblis ; the second 
word is taken from the Ethiopic, the third from 
the Syriac transliteration of the Greek ; the $ of 
was mistaken for the Syriac sign of the 
genitive, somewhat as 'OSiffaeia, gets transformed 
into Liber mentice. To these the Prophet 2 >reaches 
(perhaps through a vague reminiscence of 1 P 3’®), 
and some are converted (xlvi. 28-30, Ixxii. Iff.). 
Satan himself is the power that makes for evil, 
causes men to forget, and even interpolates the 
oracles of prophets. He has the divine permission 
to mislead mankind for a season (xv. 37-39). The 
Qur’an, on the whole, seems to favour the theory 
of predestination, but there are passages which 
contradict it, and to those who impugn it an evasive 
answer rather than a rejoinder is given (see art. 
Eate [Muslim]). The resurrection of the body is 
taught in a crude form, and the future life is 
thought of as one of bodily pains and pleasures ; 
hence metaphysical questions concerning the soul 
are scarcely touched. The creation is nan'ated 
mainly as in Gn 1, but with the addition of some 
apocryphal matter. The teleological argument for 
the existence of God is often emphasized. 

10 . The ProphePs apologists.— The distinction 
drawn in the case of the founder of Christianity 
by D. F. Strauss ^ between the historical and the 
mythical can be accommodated to that of the 
founder of Islam, though as regards Muhammad 
we have not so much to sift canonical documents 
as to contrast the impressions left by the biography 
of Ihn Ishaq with the chai acter of tiie Prophet as it 
appears at later periods of Islam. That hiography, 
as will be seen, left room for some iniport»nt 
supplements and called for modification in certain 
reacts. 

The character attributed to Muhammad in the 
biography of Ibn IshS-q is, as has been seen, ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable. In order to gain his ends 
he recoils from no expedient, and he approves of 
similar unsompulonsness on the part of his ad- 
herents, when exercised in his interest. He prolits 

T-X>aeLebm JesufUr das deutaelte Volk bearleiteU Leipzig, 
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to the utmost from the chivalry of the Meccaus, 
but rarely requites it Avith the lilje. He organizes 
assassinations and Avholesale massacres. His 
career as tyrant of IMedina is that of a robber- 
chief, whose political economy consists in securing 
and dividing plunder, the distribution of the latter 
being at times carried out on principles which fail 
to satisfy his followers’ ideas of justice. He is 
himself an unbridled libertine and encourages the 
same passion in his followers. Tor whatever he 
does he is prepared to plead the express authoriza- 
tion of the deity, it is, however, impossible 
to find an^ doctrine which he is not prepared to 
abandon in order to secure a political end. At 
different points in his career he abandons the unity 
of God and his claim to the title Prophet. 

This is a disagreeable picture for the founder of 
a religion, and it cannot he pleaded that it is a 
picture drawn by an enemy ; and, though Ibn 
Ishaq’s name was for some reason held in low 
esteem by the classical traditionalists of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., they make no attempt to discredit 
those portions of the biography whicb bear hardest 
on the character of their Prophet. The theory 
that this person’s conduct was a model for his 
followers has in consequence done serious mis- 
chief. 

Apologia for Muhammad were started in the 
18th cent, oy H. de Boulainvilliers,! >vho was 
favoured by Gibbon because this apology provided 
some instruments against Christianity. More im- 
portance was attached to the lecture of Carlyle on 
' The Hero as Prophet,’ incorporated in the collec- 
tion called On Heroes and Hero- WcyrsMjp (London, 
1841), in which Muhammad was taken as the type 
of a heroic prophet, just as Odin was made the 
type of a heroic divinity, the author’s knowledge 
of the two personalities being about eq^ual. An- 
other apoloCTt who acquired some popularity was 
Bosworth Smith,® who, too, was satisfied with 
superficial and second-hand information, and com- 
mitted the error of basing his estimate of Muham- 
mad’s character and aims on the ill-recorded 
Meccan period instead of on the far more accur- 
ately chronicled period of Medina. No European 
apologist for Munammad seems to have possessed 
any proper acquaintance with the Arabic sources. 
Only after the definite assertion of European 
superiority over the world of Islam, which may be 
dated from the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, and 
the acquisition of European nationality or its 
equivalent by large numbers of Muslims, has the 
necessity for apologies made itself felt in Muslim 
communities. The most prominent writer on this 
side is Syed Ameer Ali,® but there are many others. 
These apologists endeavour to discredit the bio- 
graphy of Ibn Ishaq where it .shocks the European 
reader ,* and, Avhere this cannot ciisily be clone, 
they suggest honourable motives or suppose the 
coarse followecl by the Prophet to have been the 
least objectionable of those that were open to him 
at the time. Thus his toleration of polygamy is 
declared to h«tve been a limitation with wie luew 
of ultimate suppression, and his attitude towards 
slavery is regarded as similarly intended to lead to 
, its abolition. He has even been made to set aii 
example of monogamy, but the ingenuity required 
for this is so great that the result is unconvincing. 

But, while Muslim dogma, by assuming that 
whatever the Prophet did must neees^ily have 
been right, renders apology unnecessary, from liie 
earliest times there has been much edi:^ng fiction 
in which^ the Propliet is shown to have practised 
all the virtues which mankind agree in admiring. 
The lines on which the historical character has 

. I La. Vie de Mahamed^ London, 1730. 
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been distorted and a mythical chui acLer substituted 
have in the main been tlirec. ^ 

(1) In the Qur’an Muhammad on the whole di.s- 

claims the character of thaumaturge, arguing that 
his predecessors weref ordinary men, thougJj he 
accepts the most importa ut of the nimudes ascribed 
to Moses, Jesus, and others {c.g., vii. IGM, iii, 43). 
The miracles which he claims are victories in the 
field, won by the fissistancc of angels, and the 
Qur’an itself, which is a miracle either as contain- 
ing historical matter to which the Prophet had no 
natm-al access or as being of unattainable elo- 
quence (of. xlvi. Ifi*., liii. Iff.). To these it is 
possible that one case of foretelling the future, viz. 
the recovery by the Romans of the territory seized 
by the Persians in the Nearer East (xxx, 2 f . ), should 
be added, though the text of the Qur’an docs not 
insist on this as evidence of mysterious knoivledgc. 
Since the miracles of earlier prophets are attested 
by the Qur’an, this scarcity of the miraculous 
doubtless from the first constituted a serious diffi- 
culty to Muslim controversialists, and it is likely 
that in Muhammad’s lifetime many miracles were 
attributed to him which he did not himself claim j 
in time he was credited with the analogue of every 
miracle of. consequence in either OT or NT, with 
the exception of raising the dead, which perhaps 
was not ascribed to him on the ground that his 
own resurrection never became a dogma of Islam. 
In works of the 4th cent, of Islam these miracles 
are collected and, as is usual in Muslim works, 
attested by chains of witnesses, under the title 
'Proofs oi the Mission.’ The most frequently 
narrated of these miracles is the * splitting of the 
moon,’ for which it seems possible to adduce 
Qur’anic attestation (liv, 1), though perhaps the 
text should be taken hypothetically rather than 
as an assertion. Another form of miracle which 
was ^popularly attributed to him was foretelling 
the future ; even the reverse which he sustained at 
XJl.iud was, according to the tradition, revealed to 
him in a dream, though the ojBBcial account of that 
affair in surah iii. 133 ff. makes no allusion to the 
warning. Of marvellous experiences that which 
has attracted most attention is his supposed 
‘ ascent into heaven,’ which grew up round a text 
of the Qur’an (xvii. 1), wMch merely says that God 
took His servant by night from the sacred place of 
prostration to the furthest place of prostration, 
usually supposed to mean from Mecca to J erusalem. 
It is probable that this is the dream to Avhich 
referenceis made in the same surah (xvii. 62), where 
it is coupled with ' the accursed tree in the Qur’an ’ 
as a temptation to the people, i.e, a. stuiuhling-block 
to those whose faith was weak. Nothing more is 
known of this ‘dream,’ of which we should gather 
that the Qur’an had contained an account ivhich 
Avas afterwards expunged ; but in the tradition it 
has been so expanded as to fonn the analogue on 
the one hand of the Christian Transfiguration, on 
the other of the colloquy of Moses on Sinai. There 
is even a tendency to ascribe to this ascent into 
heaven such non-Qur’anic legislation as is generally 
adopted by Islam, in the same way as analogous 
JeAvish legislation is called ‘ rules given to Moses 
qh Sinai.’ In the story that the Prophet was 
transferred frond Mecca to Jerusalem and from 
Jerusalem to heaven w^e probably have a combina- 
tion of glosses on the expression ‘ the furthest place 
of prostration,* the meaning of which is obi^u^ly 
obscure. , 

(2) The Prophet’s sayings and doings w^ere made" 
into a source of law, corresponding with the Oral 
Law of the Jews, and, like the latter, not at first 
written doAvn. The great collections of these pre- 
cedents or rulings date from the second half of the 
3rd Islamic cent., but their accumulation goes 
back to the 1st cent, of the migration, when the 
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system of jnrispradence began to be established 
hy the labours of jurists of Medina. The impartial 
cntimsm of ' these traditions seems to lead to a 
purely negative result ; the practice of inventing 
scenes in which the Propl|et delivered some judg- 
ment or of fathering sayings upon him was so 
common from the very beginning of the Islamic 
empire that any genuine sayings of his are inex- 
tocably mixed up with such as are apocryphal. 
The native criticism of this tradition consisted in 
ascertaining if possible the credibility of the per- 
sons who had handed ifc down. This was by no 
means easy, and various^ motives prevented those 
who endeavoured to criticize it from exercising 
their judgment freely ; hence the chains which are 
technically regarded as strong appear to the non- 
Muslim critic fatally weak. The Prophet’s merits 
as a legislator must, therefore; be judged ex- 
clusively by the Qur’an ; for, though the rest of 
the ‘ sacred code ’ is ascribed to him, there is little 
reason for thinking it to be his. 

(3) The Prophet is supposed to have expressed 
opinions upon all sorts of subjects — e.g., medicine 
— and "writers of essays usually start by quoting 
th§se dicta. Those which have to do with the 
commendation of various virtues or the condem- 
nation of vices were collected on a considerable 
scale by-Gbazali (f 606 A.H.) in his Uevival of the 
Religious Sciences (Cairo, 1282 A.H.), the standard 
text- book of orthodox Islamic theology j he was, 
however, criticized severely for employing so many 
spurious dicta, many of which could be traced to 
fabricators. 

II. The Prophet’s Companions.— No account of 
Muhammad, however brief, could omit all notice 
of his Companions, the persons by whose instru- 
mentality he accomplished so much. Many of 
these became historical figures, as sovereigns, 
governors, or generals j it is remarkable that none 
of them undertook the office of biographer or even 
collector of memoirs. The tradition implies that 
certain institutions were suggested to the Prophet 
by one or other of these adherents ; but there is 
no evidence that he was seriously influenced by 
any one of them, and we should gather that them 
attitude towards him was that of worshippers. 
Although the later parts of the Qur’an approach 
the character of official documents, and we actu- 
ally have a State paper inserted in surah ix., it is 
not clear that these associates had any share 
in their composition. Indeed, such participation 
would have been at variance with the theory that 
the were direct communications from the 

deity^ Tim tradition represents Abfl Bakr and 
*Omaf, ;hoth of whom g^ve their daughters to the 
Prophet, as the innermost cabinet ; the former is 
said to have been regularly in favour of mild, the 
latter of severe, measures. Of emissaries sent to 
teach we hear very little; an agent was sent to 
hledina to prepare for the arrival of the Prophet, 
but the duties of this person were probably political, 
at least as much as religious ; and, when the 
policy of winning the Arab tribes had commenced, 
missionaries were sent to teach neophytes those 
portions of the Qur’an which were to be employed 
in the liturgy; these missionaries appear, how- 
ever, to have had in part military character. 
When the time had come to extend the mission 
outside Arabia, envoys were sent bearing copies 
of the Prophet’s letter to all luonarchs known to 
him ; but, as these contained a command to adopt 
Islam on pain of being attacked, there was no 
occasion for the messengers to endeavour to per- 
suade. 

The theory that Islam is primarily a political 
adventure is borne out by the subsequent careers of 
its most distinguished aidlierents. They accumu- 
lated fortunes, and otherwise obtained conspicu- 


ous M^orldly success; 'Omar is credited by some 
historians with consummate statesmanship, and 
several others displayed talents as commanders 
of armies; but there was much rivalry for the 
first place, and a quarter of a centu^ after the 
Prophet’s death different groups of (jompanions 
led armies against each other. The later legend 
transforms ail of them into saints and preachers, 
and sometimes into ascetics. This is done in 
particular in the case of *Ali, of whom a sort of 
cult arose, especially in Persia ; history, however, 
presents him as an ambitious libertine, endowed 
with personal courage, hut little else that merits 
admiration. 

12 . His domestic affairs. — The women of the 
Prophet’s family enter into the story of liis career 
somewhat as they enter into tlie subsequent his- 
tory ; the tradition makes the first wife, Khadijah, 
a woman of wealth, whose acceptance of her nus- 
band’s claim to a supernatural mission was an 
important element in determining its success. 
Her death is said to have occurred shortly before 
the migration. Since his followers at Mecca were 
at least to some extent persons who required tem- 
poral support, it is likely that her wealth (what- 
ever that term may have meant) was devoted to 
this purpose and, indeed, consumed therein. After 
her death the Prophet began that course of poly- 
ganw and concubinage which has given offence 
to European students of his career, out does not 
appear to have scandalized his Arabian contem- 
poraries, except, indeed, in the case of his marriage 
with the wife of his adopted son, which is defended 
in a Qnr’anic revelation (xxxiii. 4). On two other 
occasions the pages of the sacred book are devoted 
to the Prophet’s domestic troubles— once when his 
girl- wife ®ishah had incurred the suspicion of 
unfaithfulness, and was defended by a special * 
oracle (xxiv. 11 ff.); and another time, when, 
owing to the introduction of a Coptic concubine 
to the Jpar^n, the remaining members of it were so 
embittered that the Prophet threatened to divorce 
them all, and the revelation which he produced 
assured him that he would be able to find ade- 
quate substitutes (Ixvi. 1 ff. ). Since matters no less 
private and delicate find a place in the prophetic 
books of the OT (Hosea and Isaiah), perhaps their 
presence in the Qur’an ought not to shock tis ; 
nevertheless the tradition states that, according 
to 'A’ishah, the Qur’an would have profited by 
the omission of the affair of the adopted son, and 
this criticism might be extended to the others. 
In several of these marriages it is easy to see 
that political considerations were dominant. Mu- 
hammad, like other leaders, wished to unite his 
chief helpers to himself by as many bonds as 
possible, and to get a hold on dangerous opponents,. 
Had he had sons, he would probab;^ have utilized 
them in the pursuit of this jpolicy. Of these women 
' A’ishah, the daughter of his most faithful follower, 
Ahu Bakr, played a historical part of great con- 
sequence, and in the first civil war herself took the 
field. The descendants of the Prophet, distin- 
guished since the year 773 A.H. by gi’een tnrbans, 
all trace their pedigree to Fatimah, his daughter 
by !^adijah ; the other daughters appear to have 
died without issue. Fatimah herself, the wife of 
‘All, seems to have been cruelly treated by. the 
first successor, and died six months after her 
father, being called to play a political part for 
which she was unfitted in supporting her husband’s 
claim to the succession. It is curious that the 
exact number of .Ms sons is unkno\^Tl, though it is 
certain that all died in infancy. Of one, born late 
in his life of a CJoptic concubine, sent as a present 
by the Byzantine governor of Egypt, the death 
synchronized with an eclipse of the sun, supposed 
to be that of 27th Jan. 632. 
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litTEHArraK,— Tliis, in I>oth tin? Isirmiio and the Christian 
languages, is euormoiw, and even a list of important works would 
be lengthy. Besides the sources eniuuerated aiiove, the 
Islamic general hbst'^ries devote a great deal of space 

to the Prophet’s i';'.,' -:!'. Isma’il Abu’l-Fida <t 72*2 
A.if,), whose accouii!, rl. wi;:'. i, at, tr. by J. Gaguier, Oxford, 
1723, was for more than a oenturj’ the basis of European re* 
searches. Many Arabic monographs in prose and verse are 
enumerated by KhalTfah, ed. G. Flugel, Leipzig, 1885-58, 
iii, 034-68G. To these should be added the work called Zmdn 
€U-\lTym of Burhan al-din al-Halabt <t 1044 a.h.), published 
Cairo, 1292, with the biography by a modern writer of Mecca, 
Ahmad Zaini Dahlan, on the margin The modern Er.ro'^ean 
study of the subject was started b;. G. Weil. M-hanmuiff der 
Propketj Stintgart, 1S43; it was pov'dari/.-.-d in llngiish by 
Washington Irving, Iiiiv-s n/ ytar r.--': /.■•> *S;/cc«s*‘ors, 
London, 1850. The work of A. Sprenger, Jjam Leben und die 
Lehrc dc4! Mohamtnad, Berlin, ISO'J. claimed to be based mainly 
on new materials; much i.hc same were simultaneously em* 
ployed by W. Muir, Li/e of Mahomet and Hist, of Islam, 
London, 1858-61, reprinted in an abridged form, 1877, and ed. 


\ T. n. Woir, 1912, More recent biographies are by H. 
1 Grimsne, Moha/nmod, Munich, 11X14, and D. S. Murgoliouth, 
j Mokmn vied and the Rise of Istmn, Ijondon, lOOf. 

Besides biographies, numerous works deal wiih either the 
prophetic character of Miiiiaiumad or certain aspects nf his 
work. One of the most populao of the former sort js the Shit^f 
fi "^u^dq al‘Mtistafd of the qd^i 'lyad (t 644 a.h.), on which 
there is a vast literature, described by Hajji Khalifah, iv. 50-61 ; 
the ed. of Constantinople, 1315, in 4 vols. with the commentary 
of Khahlji (t lOliO A.H.), is probably the best. Somewhat similar 
is the Mu wuhib Laduniyyttk of Qastallam <t 023 a.h.) with the 
commentary of Zurqani, S vote., Cairo, 1278. Of Eurqjiean 
works mention may be made of O. Pautz, Mokautined^ Lehrc 
von der Ojfenhamnrf, Lci]izig, 1S9S ; O. Procksch, Uber die 
Blntraohe wnd Mohammeds Stellung zit> ihr, do. 1890 ; P. Casa*> 
nova, Mohammed ei lafndn /nonde, Paris, 1011 ; H. Lammens, 
Mohamet, f iit-il sme^e f, Paris, 1914. The ninth volume of 
V. Chauvin’s BibUonraphie dr.)i ouvrages arabes, etc., Liege, 
1908, contains a list or all European works on the subject from 
1810 to 1886. B. S. MaROOLIOUTH. 
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Central Africa (B. S. Margoliouth), p. 880. 

. North Africa (B. S. Margolioxjth), p. 880. 

Arabia (B. S. Margoliouth), p. 883. 

Central Asia (A. Vamb£ry), p. 885. 

China (M. Hartmann), p. 888. 

^MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Africa).-- 
Mtthantmadanism is said to have reached Central 
Mrica, from three soufees-^— Egypt by the Nile and 
its afftnente, Tripoli via Ghadames to Timbuktu, 
and Algeria via Wargla. Certain details of the 
dates of its introduction into varioois communities 
were collected by the traveller, H. Barth ; about 
A.D. 1000 it found its way into Songhi, near the 
end of the 11th cent, into jKanem, about 1500 into 
Ba^mi, and not much later into Katsena. It was 
introduced into Logon about the beginning of the 
19th century. In 1907 it was computed tliat the 
number of indigenous Muslims in British Central 
Africa was 50,000 as compared with 950,000 
fetishists. Its introduction in certain places is 
connected with the names of historical personages ; 

■ the chief missionary" for Central Negroland was 
one. Muhammad b. *Abd al-Karim b. Maghili, a 
native of Buda in Tawatj who Nourished about 
2600. 

The Islam of Central Africa seems to be every- 
where of the Malikite school j and, if it has pro- 
duced a literature, few monuments of it have as 
yet come to light. In Mevue du monde mttsulman, 
xii; [1910] 197 Ismael Hamet gives a summary of 
the Kitab al-J'ar^ if by MuJbiammad b. al-Mukhtar 
of the Kounta tribe of Azawad ; this personage 
died in 1820, twenty years after the completion of 
his work, which consists of an edifying Mography 
of Ms parents; containing the kind of matter which 
is usually found in hagiographies. In Bevue du 
monde musulman, xiv. [1911], Hamet gives extracts 
from the works of a somewhat earlier writer Sidi 
Muhammad al-Yaddali (f 1752), a poem by whom 
in prai^ of the Prophet was published by L. 
Massignon {i5. riii. [1909] 199). Some contem- 
porary poems (satires) by one Bakai were published 
by Barth. There appears to be nothing in these 
specimens that4s distinctly African. In the same 
magazine (viii. 409) Masaignon published the 
catalogue of a library belonging to a Central 
African chieftain Siiaikh Sidia ; the editor notices 
the absence of books bearing on philosophy, 
alchemy, and music, but otherwise ft does not 
difler in character from other Islamic libraries, and 
the want of representation of these subjects may 
be due to accident. 

. LiTBRATuaB.— I. Hamet, * La Civilisation arabe en Afrique 
-centrale/ ia Eevtte da marnle mustUman, xiv. [ 1911 J 1 - 85 . - 

' ' B. S. Margolioxjth, 

MUHAMMADANISM (in N. Africa). - 1 . 
History. — The introduction of Islam into N. 


India (T. W. Arnold), p. 895. 

Persia (W. A. Shedd), p, 897. 

Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia (T. H. Weir), 
p 898 

Turkey (F. Giese), p. 905. • 

Africa commenced shortly after the conquest of 
Eg^tby'Amr b. al- As, who in a.d. 641 penetrated 
as far as Barca, and in the following year took 
Tripoli by storm. It was not till the autumn of 
647, however, that an expedition on a great scale 
was organized for the subjugation of Africa, where 
the Patricius Gregory had declared liimself inde- 
pendent of the Byzantine emperor, and made Sbeitla 
(in Tunisia) his seat of government. The Arab 
invader, 'Abdallah b. Abi Sarh, who had advanced 
through the interior, defeated the forces collected 
by Gregory in the battle of Akuba, where Gregory 
himself perished, took and pillaged Sbeitla, and 
proceeded to devastate the country southwards as 
far as Gafsa and Jerid and northwards as far as 
Mamajanna. Permanent occupation was not yet 
contemplated, and the conquerors were satislied 
with a heavy money payment, on the receipt of 
which theyiwithdrew ; certain conversions, however, 
were made. The civil war which followed the 
death of 'Uthman delayed the activities of the 
Muslims in this rerion for a time, but in 665 the 
first Umayyad Khwifah, Mu' fiwiyah, disj>atch^ an 
expedition thither, which overcame the troops 
sent by the Byzantine emperor, and in 669 estab- 
lished a province Ifriqiyyah, with 'Uqhah b. Nafi’ 
for its first governor, who for tiie first time 
employed Berber converts as soldiers, and founded 
the city of Kairawan. Since the Islamic programme 
was carried out by this governor, who threatened 
the pagans with extermination, the religion began 
to spread fast among the Berber tribes. In 675 
*Uqbah was replaced by a less vigorous governor ; 
but he was sent back to his province by Yazid i. 
shortly after his accession, and proceeded to 
organize an expedition which finally reached Ceuta 
in the extreme west of Africa, whence he turned 
south and saw the Atlantic before staging home- 
ward ; but he did not again reach Kairawan, as his 
army was attacked by superior forces and annihi- 
lated at Tehuda, N.E. of Biscra. His defeat and 
death (683) were followed by a general revolt of 
the Africans from Arab rule, and an independent 
Berber state, with Kairawan for capital, was able 
to maintain itself for five years. In 690 tMs city 
was re-taken by the Arabs, who, however, evacu- 
ated the province, which lapsed into anarchy. An 
end was put to this by Miisah b. Nusair, sent in 
705 to Kairawan as governor of Ifriqiyyah, who 
traversed as far as Ceuta the country previously 
invaded by ’Uqbah, penetrate as far south as the 
Oasis of Siiilmasa. took Tanciers. and installed 
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a Berber convert there as governor. He returned 
^ definitely won N. 

Atrica to Islam, and put an end to Christian 
domination, where it still existed. The pious 
Umayyad Omar ii. is said to have manifested zeal 
in the propagation of Islam among the inhabitants 
of these territories. 

The Kharijites, who were giving much trouble 
in the eastern dominions of the Khalifahs, also sent 
missionaries to the west, where they found a ready 
healing among the recently converted tribes. 
J- he oufti doctrine spread among the westerly 
tnbes, the Ibadi in Ifriqiyyah proper. In 740 a 
revolt broke out in the extreme west against the 
Umayyad ruler in favour of the Elharijite doc- 
trine, and, as it met with some initial success, it 
spre^ over Muslim Africa 5 a Syrian force sent 
by the Khalifah Hisham to quell the rebellion was 
defeated on the Sebu. Another force headed by 
the governor of Egypt in 742 was more fortunate ; 

though Kairawan was rendered secure, the 
Kharijites maintained themselves at Tlemsen and 
in the neighbouring parts of the modem Morocco, 
and various independent Kharijite communities 
established themselves to the west of the continent. 

At the beginning of the 9th cent., while the 
dynasty of the Aghlabites was establishing itself 
at Kairawan, under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Khalifahs of Baghdad, but virtually independent, 
an *Alicl dynasty called the Idrisid became domi- 
nant in the west, and in 808 founded the city of 
Fez. Other petty dynasties were also establisned 
in various places. The great event in the history 
of Muslim Africa during this century was the 
arrival of the Fatimid missionary Aha ‘Abdallah, 
who won adherents among the Ketama, and by 
skilful organization and strategy was able to over- 
throw the Aghlabites, and install at Kairawan 
a Shi‘ah dynasty, which pres^tly substituted for 
Kairawan a new city, Mahdiyafi, as metropolis. 
The petty principalities to the west of Kairawan 
alternated in their aliedance between the 
Umayyads of Spain and the Fatimids of Mahdiyah, 
but tne latter remained the dominant power in N. i 
Africa until they, haviim conquered Egypt, trans- 
ferred their capital to Caii'o, leaving in possession 
of Mahdiyah a dependent dynasty called the i 
Zirids, who in the middle of the lltn cent, threw | 
off Fatimid suzerainty. As the 11 th cent, neared : 
its end, the Almoravid dynasty, founded by an 
adventurer named Yusuf b. Tashifin, with its 
capital at Morocco, obtained the hegemony; and 
this, in the middle of the 12 th cent., was displaced 
by that of the Almohads founded by Ibn Tumart, 
which under its first actual sovereign, Abd al- 
Mu’min, obtained possession of all Africa as 
well as Spain. This dynasty lasted one centuty 
only, and was succeeded by three—the Meiinids 
with their capital at Fez, the Ziyanids with theirs 
at Tlemsen, and the 9af§ids, with theirs at Tunis 
— ^whose constant disputes kept N. Africa in a 
state of turbulence for some two centuries. In 
the 16th cent, various points on the north and 
west coasts were seized by Portuguese and Spanish 
forces and then by Turks; the three native, 
dynasties gradually disappeared, and, whereas 
that of Tunis gave way to Ottoman domination, 
which had Algiers for its centre, in the west a new 
empire, that of the Shartfs, arose. The capital of 
the Sharifs was at different times Morocco and 
Fez, and sometimes Meknes ; their first dynasty, 
that of the Sa’dians, lasted from 1620 until 1654, 
when it was ousted by that of the Bassanians, 
which became prominent in 1633. The Sha^s 
and the Txurks succeeded in ousting the Christian 
invaders from the places which they had occupied, 
but in 1830 Algiers was occupied by the French, 
whose empire has ever since been extending in N. 
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.Thecopexionof the Turkish settlements 
in JN. Africa with the government of Constantinople 
looser from the time of their 
establishment, and the pasha of Algiers had diffi- 
culty in maintaining his authority over the tern- 
tones which lay to the west of that place. 

The population forming the Islamic communities 
h&B remained Berber in the main, hut, besides the 
i^ux of Arabs at the time of the original invasion, 
the mtroduction of the Arab tribes Hilal and 
Sulaim in the 11 th cent, has been of great import- 
ance for the political development of the country 
These tribes, which had been located in Egypt, 
were, it is said, sent westwards by the Fatimid 
Khalifah Mustan|ir, by way of avenging himself on 
the Zmd Mu’izz, who in 1048 liad accepted the 
suzerainty of the Abbasid Khalifah, destroyed the 
Isma'ilia college at Kairawan, where the Shi'ite 
doctiine was taught, and burned in public all that 
was indicative of Shiism. The Arabs advanced 
victoriously, and compelled the Berber sovereigns 
to make terms with them ; under the iUmohads 
some of the divisions of these tribes were intro- 
duced into the western provinces and employed by 
the government as a military force. 

* Far from attaching themselves to the soil as the al-Mohads 
had hoped, these tribes continued to live in the nomad state and 
to annoy the government by their turbulence ’ (E. Miehaux- 
Bellaire, *Les Tribus arabes de la vall 6 e du Lekkous,’ in 
Archives mctrocaines, iv. (1005] 50). 

Indeed, their risings form many a chapter in the 
history of N. Afri^ Towards tne end of the 17th 
cent, the ^Q^sS-nid Sharif Isma'il purchased or 
procured a great number of Negroes, of whom he 
formed agricultural colonies, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morocco, enjoying various privileges, 
but bound to place all male children from the age 
of ten at the disposal of the sovereign, to be trained 
for his guard, while various employments were 
also found for the females. By the end of his 
reign as many as 160,000 of these black soldiers 
were registered in his lists; they were placed 
under the patronage of Bukhari, the author of the 
chief collection of traditions, whose sanctity in 
certain parts of the Islamic world approaches or 
even exceeds that of the Prophet. The purpose of 
this scheme was to provide the Sultan with a guard 
unconnected with tne native population, on whose 
fidelity he could rely. A Turti^ and a Levantine 
element, neither veiy considerable in magnitude, 
were introduced into the eastern provinces by the 
Ottoman conquests. 

2 . Sects and orders.— -It will have been seen 
from this sketch that during the first four centuries 
of Islam both Kharijite and Sln*ite opinions held 
sway in difierent parts of N. Africa, The former 
are still represented by certain isolated communi- 
ties (see art. KhawSrij) ; when the Zirids asserted 
their independence of the Fatimids, Shi'ite opinions 
were condemned, and a ^eral persecution of 
those who held them took place (1014) ; some years 
later (1045), on the occasion of a further dispute 
between the Zirid and the Fatimid monarchs, the 
former asserted the legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid 
Khalifate and proclaimed the orthodoxy of the 
Miilikite system, upon which the Almoravids also 
insisted. The founder of the Almohad, dynasty 
was a follower of the Ash'arite theojogyi and 
himself propagated it in Africa, displacing that of 
the Zahrrites (Qalqashandi, §ubi, cu-A'sM, Cairo, 
1915, V. 191). The further changes of dynasty 
appear to have produced no alteration in the 
dominance of these systems. The historians of 
the earlier period call attention to two purely 
African sects, both of which obtained some hold. 
The first of these was that founded by Salih b. 
'farif, prophet of the Bargwata in Temessna, who 
about A.P. 750 promulgated a Qurian containing 
named after 'the Cock,* ‘the Elephant/ 
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*the Asses/ *Adam/ etc., and was recognized by 
Ins tribe. After a reign of forty-seven years he 
departed to the East, promising to return under 
the seventh sovereig[n of his dynasty and leaving 
his son Elias to continue his work. This successor 
reigned, we are told, fifty years, professing Islam, 
but secretly harbouring his father’s heresy, which 
was open^ professed by the third of the line, 
Yunus. Yumis endeavoured to enforce its accept- 
ance under penalty of death, and is said to have 
razed numerous cities and massacred crowds of his 
subjects in his endeavour to propagate the doc- 
trine. The doctrine seems to have differed from 
orthodox Islam in matters of ceremony chiefly. It 
substituted Rajab as fasting month for Rama<J§.n ; 
it prescribed ten daily and nightly prayers instead 
of five ; its sacrificial day was 11th Mubarram ; its 
alms-tax was a tithe of all fruits ; its ceremonial 
cleansing was much more elaborate than the 
orthodox ; some of the prayers consisted of gestures 
without bending of the body ; and the formulae 
were in the vernacular of the tribe. The cock 
seiwed instead of wdadhdhm\ its flesh was a 
forbidden food, whereas that of the hen was only 
disapproved. Eggs also were forbidden. The sect 
survived till the middle of the 11th cent., when it 
was exterminated by the Almoravids. 

Another Berber author of a Qufan was 
prophet of the Ghumarah near Tetuan, who came 
lorward in A.D. 925; in his system prayer was 
only twice a day, and the only attitude adopted 
in it was an inclination in which the ground was 
touched with the back of the hands. He prescribed 
fasting all Thursday, and on Wednesday till noon. 
He reduced the fast of Ramadan by a number of 
days, abolished pilgrimagje, purification, and the 
total ablution, and permitted sow’s flesh to be 
eaten, on the ground that the Qur*5n of Muliammad 
forbade that of the boar only. Specimens of his 
Qur’an, which was in the Berber language, are 
given in the Kitdh (tr. E. Fa^an, 

Constantine, 1900, p. 143), and relics of the sect 
which he founded existed in the time of the historian 
Ibn Khaldtln (c. A.D. 1400), who asserts that the 
geater number of sorcerers came from the Jabal 
^S-mlm, which took its name from this personage, 
whose actual career appears to have oeen very 
short. He was defeated in the neighbourhood of 
Tanmers by a force sent by the Spanish XJmayyad 
al-Ka§ir in the year 927, and his head was sent to 
Cordova. 


In the year 1228 another prophet arose among 
the Ghumarah, called Muiiammaab. Ahi ’l-'Pawajm, 
who performed miracles and instituted a code ; he 
was, however, cursed by the saint and ascetic 
‘ Abd al-Salam b. Mashlsh, in consequence of which 
most of his Berber followers withdrew from him. 
The prophet in retaliation caused the saint to be 
assassinated, but was himself shortly afterwards 
defeated by the garrison of Ceuta, and killed by a 
Berber ; his descendants are Still to be found in the 
neigbibotirhood of the Wad Ras, where, however, 
they are under a sort of ban, and fcwrbidden access 
tso the Jabal Alam, where the saint Ibn Mashish 
dwelt, of whose cult hatred for the Bani TawSjin 
forms a part (Arckwes murocaineSj ii. [1905] 24). 
Ibn Khaidlin gives no details of the system which 
this prophet tried to establish {History, ed, Cairo,’ 
1284, vi, 222). The title * Mahdi ’ is said to have 
been taken by the fimt of these prophets, and, 
being less likely to ofiend popular prejudice than 
the title ‘Prophet,’ it has been assumed by many 
pretenders in Africa — e.g,, the founders Of the 
. Fstimid and Almohad dynasties, a contemporary 
of the former, * a young man ’ at the commencement 
of the reign of the Fstimid MansUr (a.d. 946). It 
is noticeable that the Almohad Ma’mun, at his 
triumphal entry into Morocco in 1230, definitely 


rejected the claim of the founder of his dynasty to 
this title, asserting that the only Mtiiuli was Jes\is 
the Son of Mary, and that the ascription of it to 
Ibn Tumarfc was a faj)ic. Nunicrous claimants to 
it have risen since that time (see art. MahdI). 

Of an obscure sect called the Badadwa, located 
on the right bank of the Sebu, an account is given 
by G. Baimon in Archives maj'ocaines, ii, [1005] 
358-363, A branch of these called ‘the sect of 
Ytisnf ’ is mentioned as having arisen in the lOth 
century {ih* xix. [1913] 214). Apparently they 
base their system on the Qur’an, but differ from 
other Muslims in points of ritual. 

The general dominance of the Malikite code, of 
which the most familiar compendium is that of 
Bid! Khalil (AbU Diya), was not affected by the 
dynastic changes, ‘except that in the provinces 
governed by Turks the official system of the Otto- 
mans, that of Aba ^Janifah, was introduced without 
displacing the other ; in these reruns there were 
two qddis. In the cities of N. Africa there w’ere 
theological schools which produced orthodox writers 
and teachers of eminence, and such were to be 
found as far south as Timbuktu, which was paade 
subject to Morocco in 1590 ; one of the prisoners 
then taken, Ahmad BabS, who belonged to a 
family of theologians, complained that the con- 
querors had pillaged his library, which, though 
containing 1600 volumes, was smaller than others 
which belonged to his relatives. The Islam of N. 
Africa -was greatly influenced by the introduction 
of the form of Satxism connected with the name of 
*Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([y.v.] f 561 A.H.), to whom 
the establishment of orders is traced. In one of 
the earliest European accounts of the orders (E, de 
Neveu, Les Khouan: Ordres religieux chez hs 
Musulmans de VAlgirie, Paris, 1846) various popu- 
lar beliefs about this personage are collected. 

* He it is whose name is ceaselessly repeated by beggars de- 
manding alms, and whose name is mvoked bj' whom any 
aedident befalls. When a man falls, the bystanders and he 
himself cry out, ** Ah, my lord *Abd al-QSdir t ” The miserable 
in their sufferings, and women in travail, pray him to Intercede 
for them. In the month Safar 880,000 evils of all sorts descend 
from the sky; of these he bears three-quarters himself* (p. 
23f.). 

Lists of the orders established in N. Afiica were 
made by this writer, and more complete registers 
were later drawn up by L. Eian, O. Beijont, and 
X. Ooppolani. Some of these either ori^nated in 
Africa or are only known to exist there. 

In the 16th cent. Shadhiliisin was propagated in 
Morocco by Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Jazall, 
who counts as the starting-point of all the orders 
and zdmyaks of this region. An account of this 
personage, who died in 1464, and is famous 
throughout Islftm as the author of the Dald'U al- 
Khairdt, is given in Archiim marocames, xix. 
277 ff., as an appendix to the treatise Ddwat ah 
Ndshir of Ibn Askar, which contains the lives of 
ascetics of Morocco ; A. Graulle, who is the trans- 
lator of this work, added to it as a continuation 
in vol. xxi. [1913] the Hashr ahMathMnl of 
Muhammad b. al-fayvib al-Qadiri, and proposes 
to add as another supplement the GhurhahMukta* 
of Ja’far al-Kittanl. The Balimt al-anfOs, 
published at Fea; in 1316, is of similar import. 
The amount of historical matter contained in- these 
lives is small ; their purpose is chiefly to ^fy.^ 
The growth of the orders throughout N. Africa, 
ultimately (according to French autliorities) render- 
ing possible a territorial division by zwmyahs like 
parishes, does not appear to have at any time had 
a beneficial effect either on the religion or on the 
morals of the inhabitants. In an essay, ‘Bur la. 
Mentalite religieuse dans la region de Rabat et de 
Sale’ (Archives marocaines, vl [1906] 4^-435), E. 
Mercier describes the effects which he witnessed 
in two towns which count as sacred. 
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people Me fanatics rather than beUevers, haters of the 
non-Muslim rathei^thau religious’; the member of an order 
shares the superstitious of the ignorant but is more bigoted 
and, faanng secured his own salvation, looks down on others 
who are lera fortunate. * Convinced of his immense superiority, 
he shuts himself up in a strict lormalism, scrupulous and 
punctual observation of the rites which take up his time and 
save him the trouble of reflecting ’ (p, 4). 


It IS asserted that religion occupies a much 
larger share of Berber than of Arab life, and the 
names of the dynasties, Almoravids, Almohads, 
bear this out,^ In the 16th cent, the devotees 
{called mtirdbity or marabout) begin to play a 
political rdle of great importance ; their zdwiyahSi 
or hermitages, which at times were like towns in 
magnitude, are regularly employed as refuges; 
they themselves in times of jieaoe (so far as there 
were any) enjoyed divers privileges— under 
Turkish rule the marabouts of the Amokran 
famhy in the neighbourhood of Jijeli had the right 
to direct the provision of timber for shipbuilding, 
and others had a share in the proceeds of the 
piracy ; they were employed as envoys, as mei- 
ators, and, at times, as regents. Most frequently 
we h^ of them as heading insurrections. The 
dynasty of the Sa'dian Sharif s is said to have com- 
menced by the inhabitants of Sus at the time of 
the Portuguese settlements betaking themselves 
to a marabout named Ibn Mubarak, whom they 
implored to place himself at their head and march 
against the Christian invaders ; he referred them 
to the Sharif Abu ‘ AbdallSh al-Qaim, then residing 
at Tagmadaret, whose sons undertook the duty. 
In 1612 the Sardian Sharif al^Ma’mun, who, m 
order to regain his throne, had handed over A1- 
Araish to the Spaniards, was assassinated by the 
mnqaddam (abbot) Muhammad h. Abi’ 1-Lif, at the 
instance, it is said, of the marabout AbH’l-Mahalli, 
who belonged to the Ka^imani order, and even 
proclaimed himself Mahdi. This personage was 
able to take Morocco, where he established himself 
as sovereto until defeated by another marabout 
Yahya, ■vmo espoused the cause of the Sa*dian 
Zaidan, and was then, not without difficulty, per- 
suaded to return to his monasteiy. In 1619 an 
insurrection in the province Habt was headed by 
a marabout al-lpasan h. Raisun, also in favour of 
a Sa'diau, who undertook to restore orthodox 
practice ; and early in the 17th cent, the marabouts 
of Bela, Sale, and Sijilmasa headed political 
parties in dilierent parts of the Sardian empire. ! 
In 1639 a Turkish force dispatched from Algiers 
which was entrapped in the Kahiliyah was saved 
by the intervention of a marabout, who obtained 
reasonable terms from the natives for it. In 1641 
the Algerian pasha Yusuf, starting an expedition 
for the suppression of anarchy in the province 
of Constantme, obtained the good offices of the 
marabout Ibn Sasi of Bone. In 1664 one named 
Sidi Hamud obtained a passage for the Algerian 
troops marching to the relief of Jijeli, which had 
been occupied by the French. In 1668 the mara- 
bouts of Bela were at war with the IJassanian 
Sharif Rashid, who defeated them and stormed 
their zawiyah, which had grown into a populous 
and sumptuous town. His brother and successor, 
Isnia il, had to face an insurrection headed by one 
of the survivors from this monastery, named 
Ahmad h. Abdallah, who was def^t^ in the 
neighbourhood of Tedla. Their activity was no 
less marked in the 18th century. In 1767 a mara- 
bout raised tlie standard of revolt against the 
5assanian Sharif Muhammad b. 'Abdallah in the 
country of the Gliuuiarali. In 1777 an insurrection 
was started at Tlemsen by a fanatic of the Derkawd 
order, named Muhammad b. Abdallah, whose 
followers were ultimately bought ofi*. In . 1787 
Salah Bey of Constantine conducted a series of 
campaigns, not aU of them successful, against the 


heads of zdwiyahs in this province. In 1803 
another Derkawi, Ibn al-Ahrash, said to be favoured 
by the British Government, established himself 
at Jijeli, and organized the natives against the 
bey of Constantine, whom he defeated and killed ; 
and in 1805 the Berkawis revolted in the province 
of Oran and besieged Oran itself. In 1818 the 
marabouts of this province gave further trouble, 
and many more recent instances of their activity 
are recorded. 

In general the ostensible aim of these devotees 
has been to free the soil of Africa from Christian 
occupation ; but this has not invariably been ilio 
case, as there are instances of the marabouts com- 
promising with the Christians or even invoking 
th^)assistance against rivals [Archives marocaimst 

3. Cult of saints.— Closely connected with the 
orders is the cult of saints, which is wide-spread 
in N. Africa, The tomb of Idris, founder of the 
Idris! dynasty, is a common place of pilgrimage, 
and both it and other tombs figure in the history 
as places of refuge. The tomb of Ibn Mashisli 
(see above, p. 882^) is visited in the month Sha'bSn, 
and comprehends a series of visits to those of his 
ancestors and descendants [Archives tmrocames, 
ii. 24).^ A list of the tombs visited in the Gharb is 
given in Archives marocaines, xx. [1913] 246-278 ; 
of the saints thus venerated the most popular 
is Sidi Qasim b. Lalitiaha (t a.D. ‘1666). * What is 
certain is that he has two sanctuaries, one on the 
left and one on the right bank of the Sebu ’ (p. 261); 
and that he has several festivals in the year, one of 
which lasts three days. A list for the province 
Habt is mven in Archives marocaines^ xvii. [1911] 
481 ff. These saints have functions corresponding 
closely with those of the patron saints of 
Christianity. 

* The z&wiyah Sharq&wiyab of Bu’I-Ja’d is not only a religious 
centre, but likewise a centre of preparation for the sacred war, 
and the greater number of the horsemen and shooters of the 
Gharb are placed under the patronage of Si^ Bu Abid al- 
Sharq&wi. in this region one frequently finds the name Bu 
Abid, which is considered to be of good omen for horsemen. 
Parents often give their children the name of a marabout under 
whose patronage some military exercise is placed ’ xx. 30X 
An account is given (i6. p. 276ffi) of various 
Marahoutic ‘ tribes/ i.e, groups of villages attached 
to some saintly cult, and not, like the zawiyaks^ 
isolated villages. 

LiTBaATUKB.-- E. Mercier, Eist, dz VAfHque septentriomle, 
Paris, 1888-91, based on both native and European authorities. 
Much material is to be found in Sedite (f/rkaine, nos. 1-293 
[1856-1916], Memoirea de la aocUU archtologUiue de Constantine, 
vols. i.-xlv. [1868-1912], Arehivea marooavnea, vols. i.-xxi. 
[1904-13]. See also I. Hamet, Les Musulmans fran^ais au 
nord de VAJriqve, Paris, 1906 ; T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs ef 
Morooeo, London, 1904. B. S. MAKGOLIOUTH. 

. MUHAMMADANISM(inArabia).— Oneof the 
results of the taking of Mecca by Muhammad was 
a determination on his part no longer to tolerate 
paganism in Arabia, and the destruction of the 
ancient cults took place throughout the peninsula 
with extraordinary rapidity ; the ease with which 
the fetishes were discarded by their worshippers 
has elicited expressions of wonder from some who. 
have chronicleu the period. It is indeed su^^t^ 
at times that there are still unexplored regions in 
Arabia whither Islam has not penetrated, but of 
these rumours there appears to be no confirmation. 
So far as the authorities before us warrant, every 
tradition of the older religions appears to have 
perished ; statements about them which meet us 
in Arabic literature are ordinarily fictions based 
on Qur’auic texts, and the so-pailetl ‘ pre-Tsl&mic 
poetry’ must, if genuine, have unde!‘gone whole- 
sale expui'gatioD. Even the revolts in Ai’abia 
which folloived the Prophet’s death do not ajtpear 
to exhibit any recrudescence of paganism, but 
merely a deshe for liberation , from some of the 
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more onerous exactions of Islto ; and permanent 
relief in one matter (the number of daily prayers) 
is said to have been obtained by one of the re- 
bellious tribes, though the revolt was otherwise a 
failure. Ibis worthy of notice that these rebellions 
were led by prophets who aimed at re-enacting 
Muhammad^ part, not by priest's or other repre- 
sentatives of the fallen idols. The liberation of 
Arabia from paganism was speedily followed by 
the penalizing taerein of all non-Islamic cults, 
even the Jews and Ciiristians, whose rights had 
been respected by the Prophet, being eitner ban- 
ished or forcibly converted in the time of the 
second Khalif ah. 

The murder of the third of these rulers in the 
year 35 A.ii. was an event of the greatest import- 
ance for both Arabia and Islam. On the one 
hand, as some of the far-sighted are said to have 
urged at the time, it split the community into 
sects; complete unity has never been restored. 
On the other hand, the political centre of Islam 
was thereby shifted to a point outside Arabia; 
the Assassins came from E^pt, and the battles 
for the succession were fon^t from Basra, Kafa, 
and Bamascus. These cities became the capitals 
of the rival claimants, and Medina was never 
res^red to the position which it had once held. 
Arabia haa, therefore, ever since been a province, 
at a distance from the seat of government; and 
such principalities as have asserted their inde- 

E 'ence within the peninsula have been mediocre 
in magnitude and in importance. Such 
talent as Arabia produced has been attracted to 
the political centre, wliereas the persons attracted 
to it from outside have been mainly devotees. 

There are, however, certain ways in which the 
induenoe of Arabia upon IslSm has been constant 
or j)ermanent. On^ the one hand, Mecca has 
mamtained its position throughout history as the 
greatest Islamic sanctuary; some sovereigns are 
said to have contemplated substituting either 
Jerusalem or Baghdad, but to have abandoned 
the idea as impracticable. This place has not only 
served to perpetuate the traditions which Islam 
tooh on from older times, but has also served as a 
rallying ground for the sects j and only occasion- 
ally has its sanctity been violated. Mecca is the 
place where the Islamic world as a whole can be 
most easily addressed, and to this day revivalist 
movements, which are usually reactionary, have a 
tendency to materialize there. 

On the other hand, Medina remained the chief 
seat of Islamic learning some generations after it 
had ceased to be the political capital. At this 
place, the residence of the Prophet*s widows, 
several of whom survived him for many decades, 
and the theatre^ of his most eventful years, the 
science of tradition came into existence, and this 
speedily became the most important source of law, 
though not first in the list. In the Ist cent, of 
Islam Medina produced a school of jurists who, 
though they left nothing in writing, by their 
labours prepared the way for the codes whose 
publication followed shortly after the foundation 
of Baghdad, In the middle of the 2nd cent, it was 
the home of the jurist Malik, where he received as 
pupil Shafi^i ; Shafi'I in later life went to Baghdad, 
where alone conspicuous ability could find its re- 
ward. With the names of these personages two of 
the three great Islamic codes are connected. It is, 
therefore, Arabian (and indeed Medinese) law that 
theoretically is observed throughout Islam, though 
in the more civilized States the civil and criminal : 
portions have given way to the Code Napol6on, 

The development of the other Islamuj sciences ; 
fias little to do with Arabia, which in these matters ; 
has lagged behind the other provinces. The chief ! 
battles of the sects, too, have been fought outside : 


Ara>>ia ; they could not, however, cut miite adrift 
from the sacred territory, where Hiey did not, as 
a rule, win many enthusiastic adherents. There 
has, however, been al;si\'’ays a smouldering desire to 
recover that hegemony which was losr after the 
murder of Othman ; hence there has generally 
been disaftection towards the ruling power. Per- 
haps the most serious attempt made at recovering 
the lost hegemony was when in the early * Abbasid 
period ’Abdallah, son of Zubair, was able to main- 
tain the two sacred cities for a time against the 
Umayyad generals. His cause perished with him ; 
and rebellions which have since taken place in 
Arabia have had for their object recovery of inde- 
pendence within the peninsula rather than re- 
establishment of the political headquarters of the 
empire. 

An account of the religious condition of Arabia 
in the 4th cent, of Islam is given by the geographer 
MuqaddasI (ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1877, p. 
96). The three great political sects, the Bunnis, 
Shl’ahs, and Khariiis (called by him Shurat), were 
represented in dinerent parte of the peninsula. 
One sect which has since disappeared, the Qar- 
matls, was dominant in Hajr. The Sunni schools 
were not then restricted to four, and, besides the 
systems of Abfi S'Jid Malik, those of 

Dawtld the Zahixl, SufySn al-Thauri, and Ibn al- 
Mundhir had adherents. The Shl’ites in parte of 
the country were also distinguished as Mu’tazilites. 

Of the rise of the Khariii power in Oman an 
account has been given in the art. iBiCpis. Of a 
Kharijite who maintained himself in Yemen from 
638 to569 A.H. a notice is given by Ibn Khaldun (tr. 
H. C, Kay, OmaraNs History of Yemen ^ London, 
1892, pp. 161-165). The branch of the Shi' ah \vhich 
has maintained itself permanently in S. Arabia is 
the Zaidi (g.u ). It is called after a descendant of 
*Ali, Zaid, who perished in an abortive rising of 
the year 122 a.h. For its history, references may 
be given to the work of H. C. Kay (pp. 184-190), 
and Khazrajfs History of the BasiUi Dynasty of 
Yaman (tr. J. W. Reahouse, London, 1907). An 
account of the Qarmatls in Yemen by Janadi is 
also translated in the work of Kay (pp. 190-212). 
Other sects were either at one time represented in 
Arabia or are still to be found there ; of a Shi’ite 
sect called Sab’ iyy ah representatives are to be found 
in a Yemenite community called Yarn (Ahmad 
Rashid, History of Yemen and San*d [Turkish], 
Constantinople, 1291 A.H., ii. 87) ; their views ap- 
pear to be similar to those of ’Azaqiri (Yaqut, 
Dictionary of Learned Men^ ed. B. S. Margoliouth, 
London, 1907-13, i. 301). 

Probably the most important religious move- 
ment which has taken place in Arama since the 
rise of Islam is that called Wahhabi (j.-y.), the 
origin and course of which have been described by 
the Enrfish travellers W. G. Palgrave, Lady Anne 
Blunt, U. M. Boughty, and the Austrian traveller 
I E. Nolde, 

So far as the literature of these sects has hitherto 
been made accessible, it would appear that they 
have had to adopt and modify the results of the 
labours carried on at the great Islamic centres, 
and have themselves been incapable of producing 
original works of any consequence- One of the 
few specimens as yet accessible of purely Arabian 
theology, ahSMmilch^ by $5lih b. Mahdi 

of Yem^ (t 1108 A.H.), in which an endeavour is 
m^e to find a common ground for the sects by 
going behind the supposed iimovations of the 
fonnaers, appears to rest entirely on the older 
theological works, already known in Europe, the 
authors of which were natives of extra-Arabian 
provinces. We learn from this work that the 
Bnfl orders and practices, which originated in 
Baghdad and Ba§ra, were in the author’s time 
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weli represented in S. Arabia. Against these the 
Wahhabi luov^nent in the centre and north of the 
peninsula was to some extent a revolt. 

From the statements of the few travellers who 
have spent much time in tSe peninsula and have 
been able to familiarize themselves with its condi- 
tions, it would appear that the great bulk of the 
^pulation are, in theory at any rate, fiercely 
Muhammadan, but that the observation of the 
practices which the system enjoins is much more 
regular in the towns than in the desert. There is, 
however, considerable difference between the state- 
ments of different travellers, and much variety has 
doubtless been occasioned by local, temporal, and 
personal factors. When K. Niebuhr (in the latter 
half of the 18th cent.) visited S. Arabia, he found 
that a Christian was there treated somewhat as a 
J ew was treated in Europe— as an inferior being, but 
not necessarily to be molested. ^ Perhaps the greater 
number of visitors in the 19th cent, either adopted 
or simulated Islam ; and this, indeed, has been a 
necessity in the sacred territory, where the pres- 
ence of unbelievers is not tolerated by the govern- 
ment. In the Wahhabi States the tendency seems 
to have been in the direction of intolerance ; yet 
on this matter almost contemporary accounts are 
inconsistent, and it would appear that the de- 
meanour of the traveller has largely determined 
the conduct of his entertainers ; even a missionary 
who went to gaiel with the avowed object of 
circulating the NT was only sent under escort out 
of the Wahabi territory. The explorers of S. 
Arabia appear to have undergone little molesta- 
tion on r^j^ous grounds ; intertribal wars and in- 
ternational politics have interfered with them much 
more. It is worth noticing that the Cairene journal 
which is conducted ostensibly in the interest of 
the Muslim chieftains of S. Arabia has for its 
proprietor and editor a Christian with the unmis- 
takable narae’Abd al-Masih, * Slave of Christ.’ 

LmuRATURB.— This is suflaciently quoted throughout the 
article. D. S. MAEGOLIOXJTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Asia).-In 
sketching the peculiarities of Islam in Central Asia, 
it is necessary to begin with the impression which 
the difference between the religious life in western 
and middle Asia must make upon any one who has 
occasion to study these wide-spread portions of the 
Muhammadan world. From Constantinople east 
a gradually increasing fanaticism and ignorance 
will be observed, and the deeper the penetration 
into Asia, the more outspoken and intense become 
the hatr^ and aversion of the believer to the 
adherents; of a fareign cree<L and the. less is it 
possible to ignore the points of div^gence separat- 
mg men of various religions. In Turkey, where 
Christians and Muslims have lived for centimes in 
close proximity, a long existing and continuous 
intercourse with the European world has un- 
doubtedly smoothed away many asperities, and 
has, to a certain extent, prepared for a mutual 
understanding. In spite of the temporary out- 
breaks of enmity between ‘Kurds and Armenians, 
caused by the predatory habits of the Kurds and 
not by their rdigion— for they are very lax 
Muslims — the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans are fair, and would be much better 
if the misrule of the central government on the 
Bosphorus and the political instigations from 
without did not steadily envenom the situation. 
In Persia Islam presents itself in (juite a different 
form. There fir^ app^s the deep-rooted enmity 
between ShS’ites and Sunnites, and the fire which 
this schism kindled more than 1200 years ago is 
still raging. As for the life of the Shfi^ sect, 
what the present writer saw and heard during his 
1 Deseription de VAmlfie, AmBterdwn, 1774, p. lx. 


wanderings as a dervish in Iran gave him a very 
poor opinion of their piety and the moral effect of 
them teachings. Outward appearance and for- 
malities, hypocrisy and fanaticism, hatred and 
implacability, are the main characteristics of the 
national religion of Persia ; and, whereas in Turkey 
a good deal of ^the hierarchical power is invested in 
the hands of the Sultan, in Persia we find the 
clergy the supreme arbiters of the spiritual life, ' 
unchecked by the secular government, and very 
frequently its rival. During the more than 100 
years’ rule of the present Persian dynasty the 
Shahs have striven m vain to curtail the influ- 
ence of the priests ; the Imam Jum*a of Isfahan 
and Karbala were and are their equals if not 
superiors in ^wer, and the Shah’s ordinances are 
nil without tneir consent. 

If we turn now to Central Asia, the difference 
will at once appear which separates Islam there 
not only from Iran— which is very natural— but 
also from the western portion, of the Muhammadan 
world, in spite of their common Sunnite character 
and common For it is only in E. 

Turkestan that adherents of the Shafi'ite rite are to 
be met with. There we find a distinctly different 
religious life, the manners and customs of which 
do not resemble those of W. Asia. There every- 
thing bears the special stamp of extravagant 
fanaticism, of an exalted conception of the value 
of ritual trivialities, and of a deep hatred against 
innovations. In observing the Central Asian 
Muslim in his daily life, his social intercou^e, 
his trade, and his attitude towards his govern- 
ment, one is tempted to believe oneself not in the 
14th, but in the 2nd cent, of the Hijrah, and 
probably even then the prescriptions of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah were hardly so rigorously observed 
as they are to-day in Central Asia. ^ Nearly one- 
third of the day is devoted to religious practices. 
Every good Muhammadan has in his room a 
quadrangular depression for the ritual ablutions, a 
niche in the wall in which to keep the Qur’an, and 
a special place reserved for the sajjdLdah^ or prayer 
carpet. Like most Orientals, he is careful to have 
his dress in harmony with the prescripts of his 
religion, and not the slightest alteration has taken 
place in the cut and shape of his inner and outer 
garments; Any deviation from the old custom, be 
It only in button or braid, is looked upon as an 
infringement of the spirit of the law. Even the 
matenal of his dress is under rigorous rule ; and, as 
the use of pure silk is prohibited by orthodox 
Islam, the silk stuffs manufactured in Bukhara 
and ibioqand are intermixed with a few threads 
of cotton. The turban, also, the juhhah, or over- 
coat, and many other garments have undergone 
no change for centuries, there being a predominant 
desire to imitate and reproduce the usage of the 
Muslim world of bygone ages, and pOTticuIarly of 
Baghdad, Damascus, and the holy cities of Arabia. 
The case is similar as to the relations Iwtween 
the sexes. The separation is much more strict, and 
women are looked upon as mere chattels and 
slaves in the hand of a tyrannical master, in spite 
of the milder views of the Qur’Sn and its ex- 
pounders. They not only cover their faces with a 
thick impenetrable veil, but they are literally 
shrouded in a cloak of greater length and width 
than their body ; and, in order not to attract the 
covetous glance of men, young girls even have to 
feign the appearance of , old decrepit matrons, and 
very often walk leaning on a stick, as if bowed 
down by age or infirmities. The prohibition, also, 
of alcoholic drinks is very naturally more rigor- 
ously enforced than elsewhere in IslSm, although 
in former times the ruling classes were noted for 
indulging freely in spirits; during the epoch of 
the ■ftmflrids princes are mentioned who died 
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of delirium tremcun ; and Kalmr and his followers 
transported this vice t-o the t-oiirl of the Mnghals. 
This, however, could not be said of the masses. 
In the present writer s time {1862-64) they were 
rigorously ahsteinions, and it is only since the 
annexation by Kussia that the use of brandy and 
beer has begun to spreatl among the inhabitants 
of the towns! 

In the observance, then, of the ruling prescripts 
of the Qur’an and Sunnah the Muhammadan in 
Turkestan surx>asses all his co-religionists else- 
where ; his creed is the moving power in his 
sniritual and material life ; by it he is guided in 
all his undertakings, thou^ts, deeds, and wishes. 
His Muslim brother in Turkey and Persia is 
satisfied when he is able to j^rform his live daily 
prayers, consisting of a certain number of raUaJis 
(bowings), and has spent three to six minutes at 
nniraqabah (contemplation). The religious man 
in Central Asia must go far beyond this, for he 
has to add a few nafilah (additional) raUahs ; he 
remains from tea to fifteen minutes in contempla- 
tion, and, after having performed this extra prayer, 
he has to read in the forenoon either the sUmh 
Fa Sin (xxxvi*) or Inna Fatalynd (xlviii,), and in 
the afternoon he has to recite a portion of the 
MatTmavi of Jalal al-Bin BtlmS (^.v.), or to chant 
a few Uddm (hymns). This form of devotion is 
obligatory on every educated and respectable man, 
whereas the performance of the five prayers is in- 
dispensable for every Muslim irrespective of sex, 
age, or calling ; and whoever neglects tliis duty, 
or remains ignorant of the elementary teachings 
of Islam, cannot escape every kind of vexation and 
reprobation on the part of the authorities. For 
this purpose a special functional^ called ra'ls 
(chief) is appointed, who, accompanied by one or 
two servants, has to traverse the bazaars and the 
public places with the dirrah^ whip made of 
twisted thongs, in his hand, and, whenever he 
notices any one who does not go to the mos(jue on 
the first sounds of the mi^admhin (the public crier 
who assembles the people to prayer), he is entitled 
to beat the lingerer with the whip, or to put him 
in prison. The m’u plays, besides, the part of a 
public examiner : he stops at random any one in 
the street, puts to him a question concerning the 
main prescriptions of Islam, and the individual 
unable to answer is sent at once to school without 
consideration of age or profession. Full-grown 
and even grey-lmrded men are sent to school by 
the religious police to learn their lesson by heart 
before being allowed to go. The whose 

office is a survival from the early Khalifete, non- 
existent elsewhere in M9>m, also superintends the 
laws of public morality. Women indecently 
dressed are publicly rebuked and sent home, and 
even children are subjected to his control. What 
he is stUl for Central Asia that the muhtasih (police 
inspector) was for all Islam in former times ; but 
at present, when modem European institutions are 
gSiining ground, the office is but a nominal one in 
Persia as well as in Turkey. Further, not only are 
the prescripts of the Qnr’&n more rigorous^ kept ; 
they are also differently expounded. In Turkey, 
the cutting or shaving of the beard has been 
practised at all times, whereas iu Central Asia it is 
looked upon as a deadly sin, or even as apostasy. In 
Turkey, again, and everywhere in Islam, it suffices 
for the believer to wash certain parts of his body 
after relieving nature; in Central Asia this is 
much more circumstantial, for he must apply 
i^yn^d (deaning with a fiint or %vith a clod), 

; isHnqdl (washing with water), and istibra (drying). 
For mis purpose he conceals a few clods in the fmd 
of his turban. 

But these and many other peculiarities of Islam 
in Central Asia are of secondary importance in 


{•oinparison with one salient phase of Uie religious 
life, namely, the wide-spread and highly intlnontial 
religions orders which domhiale the silnntion, and 
have ever been the main moving power of the 
spiritual life. Duriifg many years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Muhammadans of Turkey 
and Persia, the present writer never observed 
such strict adherence to the rites of the dilferent 
orders and such veneration for their members, 
generally called dervislies, as in Turkestan. In 
the Ottoman empire— and this is particularly the 
case with the genuine Turks — the Maulavl, the 
Baq^shi, the Eifa’i, and the Qfidiri orders have 
many votaries among the lower classes, and the 
respective dervishes are looked upon as saints. 
But the better classes, i.e. the Efendis and the 
higher dignitaries, very rarely manifest the same 
degree of attachment. They visit the convents on 
Friday afternoons, they attend the sacred cere- 
monies, they take aavice sometimes on both 
worldly and spiritual matters ; but they have long 
ago ceased to be w^eak instalments in the hand of 
the Shaikhs, and particulai-ly of the Baqtashis, 
whoj having acted as revolutionary factors against 
the innovations in the time of Sul^n li., 

are officially interdicted and only secretly followed. 
Somewhat similar is the case in Persia, where the 
conflicts between Shfites Sunnites engage too 
much attention to leave room for the orders, 
although the Shaikhis and ’All IllahSs find fol- 
lowers among the lower classes. The host of 
dervishes to be met with in towns and villages 
are either vagabonds, living upon the credulity and 
superstition of the people, or harmless idlers who 
conceal their laziness under the khirqah (mantle) 
of religious exaltation. 

In the settled parts of Central Asia, and even 
among the nomads, the orders play a very 
different and a far more important part. There 
they have taken hold of the entire population; 
they have pushed aside the secular* clergy, i,e, 
the ^uktmdf or priests educated in the madrasahSi 
and appointed as such by the government. These, 
of course, are continually at war with the members 
of the orders, among whom the Naqshbandis, 
founded by Baha al-Bin, best known as the 
author of the EashaMt *ain aldio/j/dt Drops from 
the Fountain of life’), occupy the fotemost 
lace. Having associated with the Naqshbandi 
ervishes during his stay in Central Asia, the 
present writer round among them various sub- 
divisions, the character of which is expressed 
partly in outer appearance, partly in the way in 
which they fulfil their obligations. They begin 
as murids (disciples), and as such they must 
forsake all worldly purposes and, clad in Wxokhirqah 
and hulah (conical hat), holding in one hand the 
'asd (staff) and in the other the kashh&l (a bowl 
made of a half coco-nut), have to wander about 
sin^g hymns or taking part in the dhikr (men- 
tioning the name of God) and fawlild (acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of God). As the majority of 
the dervishes are illiterate, they learn a certain 
number of hymns by heart and recite them in 
chorus, accompanying the monotonous melody 
with frantic gesticulations and wild exclamations. 
Public places are usually selected for such per- 
formances, in order to attract attention ana to 
collect contributions ; for the dervishes, although 
forbidden to accept money, often betray the 
greatest greed, and their obtrusiveness has become 
proverbiw. Once or twice the present writer 
tried to join such a howling company, but he could 
hardly stand the fatigue for more than an hour, 
whereas these adepts wander about for days with- 
out becoming exhausted. What struck him most 
was the endurance manifested during the dhikrs^ 
and he remembers having seen one dervish crjriug 
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for two nights without interruption the Yd ffd, 
Yd (‘ He is the true and the right’) without 
exhaustion. nThis, of course, refers to the low’er 
degree of dervishes, who very rarely attain the 
rank of khallfah, a kind of graduate, entitled to 
preside over a talcyah or ichdnqdh (convent), and 
to lead the ritual proceedings. The title of 
khaUfah is mostly given to learned dervishes, who 
afterwards are addressed as %shdn (‘they,’ as a 
polite expression instead of ‘thou’), and have 
always a group of followers, who either stay 
continually with them or call on them once or 
twice a week. The takyah or kkdnqdh is really a 
kind of lodging-house in which there are always 
a few stationary dervishes, while the majority 
of the inmates are wandering members of the re- 
spective orders, who get a temporary shelter in 
an empty cell without any furniture or bedding 
and no regular food, except from time to time a 
pilau (rice dish), and, if deprived of aU means, 
a piece of bread. The guests and inmates of the 
takyah regard it as a duty to assemble round 
the chief at the time of the five daily prayers and 
also at the particular exercises of the dervishes, 
such as the talqln (recitation or instruction) and 
th^ h,alqah (ring). The latter is a circle of 
dervishes, presided over by the ishdni who sing 
and cry so long and so vehemently that they 
pass into a state of excitement and hallucination ; 
their eyes turn wildly, their mouths foam, they 
tremble in all their limbs, and whoever touches a 
dervish in this state of ecstasy is believed to have 
a share in his devotion, and to be cured of all kinds 
of infirmities. Strange to say, the spiritual leader. 


cities of his disciples, and expressing his satisfaction 
only by a complacent nodding. Old and young 
women, children, greybeards, and particularly ail- 
ing people, press around j they spasmodically seize 
the dervishes by their , arms, head, or shoulders, 
they cling round their necks and embrace them, 
crying and sobbing; and some of them actually 
surpass the dernshes in their ecstasies. In 
Turkey this excitement, bordering on matoss, 
is seldom or never seen, nor is there a similar 
participation on the part of the public. 

In this and in many other respects the Islam of 
Central Asia stands alone. Everything in it bears 
the stamp of extravagance, unbridled passion, and 
weirdness of aspect. The believer is expected to 
follow blindly fiie tenets of the Qur’an 5 no dis- 
cussion or explanation is permitted, nor any effort 
to attract, fiance we see that, whereas in western 
the adJid'^ (caE to prayer) is given from the 
top of a minaret in a sweet melodious song, the 
mdadkdhin in Turkestan summons the faithful in 
rough and half-articulated words from the flat roof 
of the mosque. The performance of religious duty, 
they say, does not require any aUurement. Aus- 
terity and draconic rigour, too, prevail mth regard 
to neglect or trespass of the laws of Islam. In 
the present writers time a Muslim convicted of 
the use of alcoholic drinks was sentenced to death 
bv being hurled from a tower, and a woman caught 
in adultery had to undergo the penalty oi rapn 


position which they occupy in Islam ; they are even 
pr^d of it, asserting that they sje the moat ngorons 
^ecutors of the ordinances of the Prophet, and the 
only Muslims whose religious belief has nob been 
Contaminated by foreign influence, 
xnained as pure as in the time of the Prophet, 
which they caE waqt-i-saddat (the period of 

happiness). Accordingly, the spiritual leaders and 

te^ers in Centrd Asia form a distinct eto, and 
enjoy greater fame and reputation m Turkestan 


and the neighbouring countries than in the West. 
This^ refers particularly to the saints {auliya)^ 
religious teachers {khwdjahs)^ and chiefs of orders 
(pw’a), and not to the learned in general. They 
are peculiarly esteemed and venerated in Central 
Asia proper, and, though not unknovTi in the rest 
of Islam, may be styled the eminently national or 
Central Asian Muslim worthies. As such they 
have taken hold of the religious spirit of the 
people of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and India. 

A few of these may be mentioned here, and, first, 
the previously named BahS al-Dia Naqshbandi. 

He was Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Bukhari, 
and, as a pupil of Sayyid Amir Kulal, he was early 
known for his great learning and piety in Bukhara, 
then the centre of Muslim letters. There he 
founded the order named after him. During his 
lifetime he became the object of great veneration, 
and after his death the Amir ‘Abd al- Aziz Khan 
erected over his tomb in the year 1544 the famous 
mausoleum and convent near Bukhara, which has 
since become the greatest place of pEgrimage in 
Central Asia, and of such sanctity that three visits 
to it are deemed equal to a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Next to Baha al-Din ranks Khwajah Kashani, 
known as Makhdum A‘?am (‘the greatest lord’), 
lK>m in the viUage of Kashan near Andij3.n 
(Farghana), who died A.H. 949 (A,D. 1542), and was 
bnried in Dehbid, a village near Samarqand. In 
the early part of his life lie acted as governor of 
various places, but later he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to religious contemplq-tion and theologic^ 
studies, and aroused so high a veneration that his 
chEdren reached princely rank* Of these the 
most noted was the great saint of E. Turkestan, 
KhwSjah Axa^ (his proper name was Hidayat 
AEfih), the founder of a ruling dynasty, members 
of which stEl exist in Kashgar. Frequently men- 
tioned and highly venerated also is Khwajah 
’Ubaid Allah Ahrar, one of the greatest theo- 
logians of his time (t A.D. 1489 at Kumaghiran, a 
vmage near Samarqand), whose grave is still a 
place of pEgrimage. Similarly with the tomb at 
Ghijduvan of Khwajah ‘Abd al-Kh§liq, a pupE 
of Khwajah Kashani (tA.H. 1010). Others axe 
Khwajah Abufer Paraah, a pupE of. Baha al-Bin 
(t A.H. 845), whose grave in Balkh is a place .01 
pEgrimage, particularly for Afghans; KhwSj^ 
Abd Allah Hatifi, a famous poet and mystic, vtho 
spent much time in India with Babar, the founder 
oi the Mughal dynasty, and died there in A.H. m 
(A.D. 1620) ; and Mbari (t A.H, 997 [A.D, 1688]), 
whose grave is in Bukhara. ^ , 

Apart from these great theological schola^ 
saints, and mystics, there are a number of popular 
spiritual worthies who are venerated by the lower 
classes, sedentary and nomadic, and whose plam, 
unadorned, and more inteUigible works are the 
favourite reading of the masses. To these belongs 
Khvi^jah Ahmad Yesew, the Kirghiz pateon-samt 
of the 12tli cent A.D. ; his grave in 5adrat-i- 
Turkestan, surrounded by a huge dome now in 
decay, is a place of pilgrimage famous through all 
Central Asia. His religious poems, known as 
HiJarmt (‘Wisdom,’ ‘ PhEosophy ’), are stiE much 
esteemed, although their language, mixed with 
Arabic and Persian expressions, is not e^y 
understood by the uninstructed nopiiw^ what 
Yesevi is to the northern part of Turkestan, 
Mashrab (personal name, Ea]?Im Baba) is for the 
east and south. He was a native of Nani^gan 
in Khoqand, and known as a cdtsSmh a religious 
madman. A divanah wanders from place to place, 
behaves like a man insane, but, possessed of divine 
powers, works miracles, and has consequently an 
extraordinary influence over the ignorant m^s. 
The present writer’s own observation of these 
or famrs (poor) has led him to the con- 
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viction that most of tlieiu are cunnixig men with 
a lust for adventiire, ready to exploit the plain 
people, and unwilling to submit to the sometimes 
rigorous monastic regulations of the orders to 
which they belong, or disliking the individuality 
of their or spiritual chief. It was chiefly 

in the villages and in the tents of the nomads that 
he met with these religious vagabonds j there they 
are liighly reverenced. The mullaSy on the other 
hand, accuse them of ignorance, and of breaking 
the precept of Islam — La ruhbaTtfVLIsldm, * There 
are no monks in Islam,’ The majority of them 
are illiterate, but the present writer has met with 
Mvdnahs who were versed in religious lore, had 
studied in rmdrasahs^ and had been moved simply 
by wandering propensities to renounce the regular 
and sedentary lire of a priest. Among these 
dernshes there is also a certain Turk-divanah, 
a Turk by origin, as the name indicates (date 
unknown), who is very often spoken of by 
the nomads as a saint, and who interceded with 
Allah for sinful humanity. He asked Him to 
deliver mankind from hell, to which Allah replied 
that He would when peace, justice, charity, etc., 
reigned supreme in the world. Further, among 
the latter dervishes there are many of loc^ 
Celebrity, thotigh others coming from distant 
cormtries have their O'to influence : in fact, the 
farther a dervish has wandered, tne greater is 
deemed his supernatural wwer, and the stronger is 
his grip on the masses. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary influence of the beggar-dervishes does 
not lie merely in the utter ignorance of the people, 
but rather in the tyrannic rule of the governing 
classes, who, lay and ecclesiastic, are everywhere 
hated. These unofficial servants of God, then, dis- 
credited and despised by the mvlldSt are regarded 
by the lower class as of themselves ; they thus 
very naturally become popular favourites, and 
frequently play the part of publicly avowed 
protectors against oppression. 

In Western Islam there is hardly a trace to be 
found of these roamirm saints, and those whom 
the traveller accidentiuly meets in the Balkan 
countries, in Asia Minor, and in Syria are mostly 
foreigners, and principally adventurers from Centr^ 
Asia, India, or Persia. The Turk himself is too 
la^, too easy-tempered, and too much given to a 
q^uiet life to find pleasure in the eccentricities of 
the wandering dervish. The Ottoman Turk, like 
the Kurd and the Arab, clings with great attach- 
ment to his faith ; but he is very far from giving 
way to the religious ecstasy and wild fanaticism 
which are imputed to him by his detractors. In 
this respect the Western M^amihadan is many 
hundrea years ahead . of his feUow-believer in 
Central Asia ; for the latter has remained abso- 
lutely in the position of the first centuries of Islam, 
and, indeed, at the beginning of the past century 
was even more fanatical and orthodox than in the 
time of HarUn al-Kashid and al-Ma’mun, Such, 
however, was not always the case. As long as 
the Iranian element was predominant beyond the 
Oxus, worldly science found many votaries, and 
during the reign of the S§.m3.nids and later Central 
Asia was the birthplace of liters^ celebrities of 
high standing. But with the increase of the 
Turkish population and under the rule of warlike 
Turkish cmeftains, mostly of nomadic origin, a 
great change has set in. The place of scientific 
culture has been taken by exclusively theological 
studies and mystic speculation. There has been 
no want of richly endowed colleges and schools; 
but the students, flocking from all parts of Central 
Asia- and India> have turned their attention to 
' purely religious questions, neglecting even such 
subjects as philosophy, law, and philology, which 
are still cultivated in the colleges of Western Islam, 


Naturally, then, scientific inquiry having been 
gradually banislied, religious eccentricity has taken 
its place, and Central Asia has iongd>een the seat 
of mnaticism. Jaliil al-Bin Kiimi, the author of 
the Mathnavl, was righ^; in saying : 

* Thou vilt to Bukhara? O fool for thy pains f 
Thither thou goest, to be put into chains.’ 

Similar things were said to the present writer 
by his learned friends in Turkey and Per.sia wben 
they heard of his intended visit to Central Asia ; 
and when, on returning, he related to them his 
experiences, many of them disdainfully criticized 
and laughed at the overheated religious zeal of 
their feHow-believers, Anotiier reason for this 
eat difference is to be sought in the belt of 
eary sand steppes, infested by nomadic robbers, 
which surrounds Central Asia, and has always 
been a great hindrance to its communication 
with the restjof the Muhammadan world. Whilst 
Western Islam has undergone essential changes 
in the course of time, Islam in Central Asia has 
remained stationary, unaffected by the temporary 
intellectual movements in the West, and checked 
by the strong conservatism of a fanatical clergy 
and a despotic form of government. If Shi'ite 
Persia had not produced its great cleft in ^he 
general Muslim body, extending from W. China 
to the shores of the Adriatic^ Islam in Central 
Aria could hardly have retained its fanaticism 
or degenerated into these aberrations, of^ cen- 
sured by pious Muslims of other countries, but 
extolled by the Central Asians themselves, who 
accuse their co-religionists in Turkey and Arabia of 
levity of mind, and proclaim with pride ; ‘ Bukhara 
is the real strength of Islam and of the faith.' 
This difference becomes still more important wiien 
we observe that the spirit of zealotism has extended 
into N. India, and has particularly infeetbd the 
barbarous mountaineers of Afghanistan, When 
we hear of a murderous attack by some Pathfin or 
Khaibari on an unoffending British officer, we 
have always to think of one of those fanatics, who, 
anxious to become a ghctzi^ a warrior for the faith, 
is ready to sacrifice his life for the title of martyr, 
and for the prospect of a place in Paradise. The 
existence of surii ghdzls was formerly reported 
among the adherents of Shaikli Shamil in the 
fierce struggle between the Bussians'and Lesghians 
in the Caucasus, but nowhere else in Islam. 
It is, therefore, to the wild influence of the Islam 
of Central Aria that their appearance in the north 
of India must be ascribed. A. Vamb^ry. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in China). — i. His- 
torical. — China, regarded as a portion of the 
Muhammadan world, may be divided into (1) China 
proper (the * Eighteen Provinces ’), and (2) the ex- 
ternal provinces (Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia). 
Of the external provinces only Turkestan need 
concern us here, for the Muhammadans resident in 
Tibet and Mongolia have never been more than an 
insignificant fraction. According to H. d’Olione, 
Bevm du monde mnsulTimn}- v. [1908] 94, they are 
to be found all along the highway to India through 
Tibet; thus, e.^., there is a mosque at Tatsienlu 
for the hundrea or so Muslim families living in the 
vicinity, while mosques are found also in Batang 
and Lhasa, those in the latter city bein^ attended, 
it is said, by Hindu Muhammadans. The LSmas 
of Tibet are in no way hostile to Islam — a fact 
that need excite no surprise, since the adherents 
of the two religions have a common political interest 
in making ail possible resistance to the domination 
of China, Nevertheless, there is no prospect of any 
considerable expansion of Islam in Tibet (cf. EMM 
V. 458). Hitherto, at all events, the commercial 
relations between Muhammadans and Tibetans 
1 Hereafter cited as RJOf, 
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have brought about no conversions to Islam, though 
the commercial bond is far from being insignificant. 
In particular, the Muslims of Sung-p’an-t'ing in 
Siie-chuan carry on with Tibet an important traffic 
in tea, but in this locality the d’Ollone expedition 
of 1907 found only a single Tibetan convert to 
Islam, who, moreover, was rather lukewarm in his 
adherence {RMM v. 458 f.); on the other hand, 
several cases of conversion to Christianity were met 
with in Sung-p’an-ting. 

Muhammadanism was introduced into Turkestan 
at the time when the powerful kingdom of the 
Samanids was pressing towards the east.' Ac- 
cording to the tradition — interwoven with many 
legendary features—which is given in the TezUret 
aVBoghra (extracts in R. B, Shaw, Bkztch of tlw 
Turki Langxmgo^ Calcutta, 1878-80), the Turki 
prince Satak Boghra was converted to Islam at the 
age of twelve (a.d. 966 ; he reigned till 1047) by a 
certain Abu Nasr Saraani, who came from the 
west. It is a fact of history that the descendants 
of Satak Boghra, known as the Boghraids or 
Ilekids, maintained their power till the year 1103, | 
and in 1070, during the reign of Tapghach (one of 
th§,t dynasty), Ydsuf Khass Hajib finished his 
great didactic poem Qudatku Bilik (‘Joy -giving 
Science ’)» a work imbued with the spirit o*f Islam. 
Probably the diffusion of the Persian language and 
civilization among the Turki population had con- 
tributed to the spread of Islam in that region. 
But, if Islam was here the recognized reli^on of 
the rulers, it certainly was no more than tolerated 
in the adjacent Turki kingdom to the ea^t— the 
land of the Uigiirs, Nor can the position of the 
Muslims have undergone any essential change by 
the time when the Kara-Khitai overthrew the 
Ilekid kingdom, since the conquered people were 
. left in full exercise of their religious freedom as 
long as they paid tribute to the victors. Similar 
methods were practi^d by the Mongol conqueror 
Jenghiz KhEn and his immediate successors. At 
the division of his empire Turkestan fell to his 
grandson, Jagatai, whose successors soon embraced 
Islam, Even at a later time, however, as the 
records conclusively show, the adherence of princes 
and people alike to the new faith was half-hearted, 
and the ideas and usages of LSmaism were 
quite common among the professed Muslims. The 
blind superstition of the people facilitated the 
usurping tactics of the philosophically gifted de- 
scendants of Makhdtim ' A?am, who at first ruled 
as the spiritual advisers of the dispossessed house 
of Jagatai, and eventually in their own name. The 
dissensions that arose within the family of Makh- 
diim, their struggle with the Kalmuks of Zungaria, 
and the intemsd wars of the Kalmuk kingdom led 
(c. 1750) to the conquest of Zungaria by the Chinese, 
who shortly thereafter won Kashgaria bs well, and 
. ioined the two territories together as the ‘New 
Province’ (Hsin-chian). Ever since that time the 
Chinese have been the ruling power there, and 
various attempts at ^revolt have proved abortive. 
Only for a short period, from 1864 to 1877, did the 
country— as Altyshahr (‘Six Cities’), and subse- 
^ qudhtly.Yettishahr {‘Seven Cities’)— figure as an 
independent Muhammadan State under the savage 
but politically capable Ya'qub Beg, who recognized 
the suzerainty of the Su]{;an of Constantinople as 
Khalifah; e.g,^ the coinage was .stamped mth his 
name, lie Muhammadans of these districts are 
nearly all Turki, though an insignificant number 
are Dungans (see below, ^ pp. 89P, 892*) or Chinese, 
and the total population is estimated at from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

In China proper there existed no considerable 
groups of Muhammadans before the Mongolian 
period, and the reports of an earlier immigration 
are altogether legendary. Chinese tradition says 


that Islfim fcpund its .way into the country by land, 
and sea. It tells of a maternal uncle of the Prophet, 
Wrhb Abu Kabshah, who landed at Canton in 
A.D. 628 or 629, bearing presents from Muliamtnad 
to tile emperor of China, together with an invita- 
tion to embrace Islam, and who then proceeded to 
Hsi-an-fu. Other reports say that the earliest 
message was brought by Sa'd Ibn' Abi .Waqqas, 
whose tomb may be seen in Canton. The tradition 
attaches special importance to an expedition of 
4000 Muslim troops which the Khalifah Mansiir is 
said to have sent to assist the emperor in a struggle 
with rebels (A.p. 755). The emperor permitted 
them to settle in the chief cities of the country ; 
they took Chinese wives and became the progeni^rs 
of the numerous and important Muslim communi- 
ties in China. 

These traditions find no corroboration in the 
writings of Arabian historians. China and Islam, 
as a matter of fact, were brought into contact with 
each other as a result of the conditions prevailing 
in either sphere. About 620 a new power in Nearer 
Asia emerged, and another in China, each char- 
acterized by a remarkable ambition for conquest, 
and, advancing respectively eastwards and west- 
wards, at length came into contact. Just as Islam 
(c. 720) conquered Transoxania, which it had been 
attacking incessantly after the conquest of Khura- 
san, so 17 ai Tsung (627-649), the second emperor of 
the T'ang dynasty, made himself master of Kash- 
garia. Of the more general incentives to mutual 
intercourse the strongest was commerce,^ which 
was strenuously fostered by the later emperors of 
the Sui dynasty; another connecting nnk was 
the work of Christian missionaries, of whose bold 
advance into China the Nestorian stele of Hsi-an-fii 
(dating from 781 ) affords tellmg evidence. Against 
these inflnences, however, must be placed the im- 
pediment to intercourse arising from the tendency 
of both empires to rest content with their gains, 
and so to limit their frontiers. The emperor T'ai 
Tsung showed caution in rejecting the appeal of 
Yazdagird m. for assistance (as may be inferred 
from Tabari, i. 2669 f., though the report of the 
ambassador is a fabrication; cf. i. 2876). The 
Muslims became more aggressive after their able 
general Qutaiba Ibn Muslim had subjugated Ear- 
gh3.na, but his expedition against Kashgar in 713 
was unsucce^ful. A comparison of the sources 
(Tabari, i. 1276-1279) shows that Kashgar remained 
unconquered. Th^ sending of ambassadws to the 

is probably historical,, thou^, as . narrated by 
Tabari (ii., 1.277 ff.) in the traditional form, it is 
garnished with all the conventional features.® 
Under the Umayyads the Muslims bad, indirectly, 
a good deal to no with China, since the khdqdi/i of 
the Turki, and also the fabghu,^ were vassals of 
the emperor. A time-honoured tale is that of the 
scene between Naizak and the jabghu on the one 
side, and the shg,dd (the shaa of the Orchonian 
records) and the sehel (probably to be identified 
with the ziebel of Theophanes ; cf . E.' Chavannes, 
Docmmnts sur les Tou-kiue {Turcs) orientaux, 
Petrograd, 1903, p. 228) on the other, in which 
the shadd makes the kow-tow before Jabghu. 
(Tabari, il 1224, year 91 [= A.D. 710]). The jabghu 

1 Kotwithstandin^ the surreptitioas ot silk- 

culture into tlie Byzantine empire under Justinian, the silk 
merchandise of China was largely imported into Nearer Aaa. 
It was conveyed on land by the ancient * iter ad Seres,' or by sea 
through the Persian Gulf, on the north shore of which A1 uhulla 
(Tahsfi, ed. Leyden, 187&-190L i. 23Si), and , afterwards SM 
(references in G. Le Stmnge, STfte Lands of ihs Bastoyn Colu 
phate, Calcutta, X905, p. 268 f.), was the port for such products. 

« Nothing is said, however, of an embassy from the Chinese 
side. At on earlier date, In the reign of OhosroBs AnuahirvSn 
there were Ohinese at the Sasanian court (Tabari, i. 899 ; cf. T. 
Ndldeke, Gekh. dsrPerser und Araher zur Zeit der Sasaniatnt 

1 &ste«n is always mutilated tojighuyedi. 
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was sent to Dauuiscus, and was probably the first 
Chinese, or Chinose Tnrki, tliat the Syrians !iad 
ever seen. It may ]>e regarded as certain tliat it 
was Chinese statecraft that abetted the opposi- 
tion of the Turki khaqCm and that of the smaller 
nationalities in Transoxania dependent upon him 
or upon China itself, so that the Muslims had to 
maintain a ceaseless struggle. The Khottal, who 
are probably to be located in the Pamirs, wei'e not 
dislodged till a.d. 750 (Tabari, iii. 74), while AFikh- 
rid, king of Kashsh, was slain in 761, his treasures 
— costly Chinese ware — being conveyed to Aba 
Muslim at Samarqand (Tabari, iii. 79 f.). When 
Avitb the downfall of the Arabian empire the vigour 
of Muslim expansion had somewhat relaxed, and 
the central authority was busy with the mainten- 
ance and organization of what had been w’on, and 
when contemporaneously the central power of 
China under the T'ang emperors showed symptoms 
of decline, the interjacent territory was soon 
occupied by strong buiier States — first of all by 
the Uigurs, and then by the Ilekids (see above). 
Islam was thus placed in a very unfavourable 
position for maldn g an advance into China. W eak 
as were the dynasties that followed the T’ang 
emperors, the people held firmly to the maxim, 
*No foreign religion in China,* Buddhism, it is 
true, had made a successful ^try in^the 6.ce of 
vigorous opposition, but this is explained by the 
facts that (1) Buddhism was to some extent in 
harmony with the cult of reason (H), which, if 
hardly to be called a religion, was more widely 
diffused than any other, and (2) it assimilated 
cei'tain elements of the national spirit and so 
adapted itself to the prevailing sentiment (see art. 
China [Buddhism in]). Islam, which with its rigid 
doctrine of uniformity does not on principle express 
itself in creeds, and tends to repel by the defiant 
and arrogant tone of its adherents, and which, 
above all, contrasts with Buddhism in its being 
essentially a political religion, could not strike root 
in China save under the protection of the strong 
hand. The required protection was first provided 
by the rulers of the Mongol empire founded hy 
J enghiz KhSn. These potentates had no religion — 
nothing at all events beyond the worship of their 
lucky star, conjoined with the egregious ambition 
to bring this star down from heaven. Jenghiz 
KhSn himself saw only the advantages of a huge 
centralization of human beings, and, wherever it 
suited his purposes, he intermingled detached frag- 
ments of races without regard for nationality or 
religion. As a Mongol, his leading aim was the 
disintegration of the Chinese elem^t and the 
fusion of , the poprdatioa, so that he might have 
nothing to fear from the f ormatidn of any powerful 
alliftnce against him. He found his auxiliaries — 
apart from his own countrymen — in the various 
Muslim tribes of the West, a race renowned for 
their courage. Among these the Turki took 
precedence, alike in numbers, in importance, in 
capacity for bearing arms, and in discipline. We 
sh^ ha^y err in adding Afghan mercenaries ; for 
Afghans— the Path&s of India— were always 
’ willing - to serve for, pay ; and bands of warriors 
also have fioekea to him from the mountains 
of Persia — the fastnesses of the Kurds— -though not 
the Persians in the narrower sense, the inhabitants 
of the plains, who had small reputation for bravery. 
Yet we can hardly look for definite information 
. regarding the composition of his armies, or those 
of his successors, for the great Mongol rulers were 
not the people to lend themselves to the statistician, 
their great concern being with men, not with the 
keeping of trim muster-rolls. We may venture to 
assume, however, that the largest hordes of their 
followers were supplied by the countries lying 
nearest the scene of their conquests, viz. besides I 


the land of the Turki between the (.beat Wall and 
the mountain barrier of the Thian Slian {CUiiiecie 
Turkestan), Transoxania juid Klui^’iouin. This 
explains also the curious phenoincnon that from 
that day till the preseutr Persian lias been regarded 
by the Muslims of Uhhia as the language of polite 
education, and tliat the vernacular Chinese written 
by these Muslims is mixed with scraps of Persian,^ 
In elucidation of this it has been supposed that at 
some time or other Persian immigrants had settled 
in the country, losing their mother tongue, but 
retaining vestiges of it in these numerous frag- 
ments. This, however, is certainly erroneous,^ 
for the intermixture of Persian in the Muslim 
idiom of Chinese is due rather to the supei'stitious 
regard for the Persian language entertained by the 
barbarian and semi- barbarian hordes of Hearer 
Asia who swarmed to tlie camps of the Mongolian 
Khans. Moreover, as soon as Kublai Khan had 
established his sway in China, he brought Persians 
in gTeat numbers to fill the offices connected witii 
the government and the court. Both Marco Polo 
and the Arabian traveller Ibn Batutah supply 
full information residing these foreigners in the 
Chinese serrices.® To a great extent they wopld 
i be full-blooded Persians, and they no doubt helped 
to enhance the respect accorded to their language, 
and to keep it alive in the very heart of the 
country. 

As to the numbers of Muslims brought into 
China by the Mongol emperors, we can hardly 
even hazard a conjecture, although an incident 
noAv to hand may throw light upon such importa- 
tions. In A.D. 1226 a young Muslim warrior, a 
native of Bukhara, w’ho claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet — a Sayyid— placed himself at the 
disposal of Jenghiz Khan. The latter perceived at 
once the outstanding ability of the youth, and, 
attaching him to his bodyguard, soon began to 
employ him on commissions of a special kind. His 
successor, Kublai Khan, entrusted this Sawid 
(who appears as Sayyid-i Ajall in the work of 
Rashid-al-Din, and as Sai-tien-eh’e in the Chinese 
som’ces) with the task of subjugating the province 
of Yun-nan, and for six years the affairs of that 

S rovince \vere administered by ^ this talented 
lusliin. He died in oifice, and his two tombs— 
the first in Yiin-nan-fu, the other near Hsi-an-fu — 
were discovered almost simultaneously by Frencli 
explorers.^ The official employment of tliis Muslim 
from Biihfira, who, of course, did not come single- 
handed, hut was attended by a company of armed 
men, is of special interest, because his soldiers were 
sent on service to Yiin-nan, wiiiie he himself was 
installed as viceroy of that province. We may 
accordingly infer that the influx of Islam into 
Yiin-nan began at tliat time, for that it reached 
^ Aq excellent specimen o£ this idiom is found in the short 
Chinese SIS (MS Sin. Hartmann 1 of the Ro3'al Librarj', Berlin) 
ed. A. Forke, which contains a Chinese tdxt in Arab, script 
(!Founff-pao, ir. vhi. [1907] no. 8). From the nature of the 
language Forke inferred— wrongly, as the present writer thinks 
—the Persian origin of the Dungans. 

2 It is no argument against the theory, however, to say that 
it would involve a wider diffusion of Shi'isni than we actually 
find, for the introduction of Shi'isni as the national religion of 
Persia and the dissemination of the Shi'ite principle among the 
people did not take place till a later period. Tliere is also a 
tendency to regard all Persian writing as of Shi'ite origin— an 
utterly mistaken idea, as even the widely-read work, Ma arij al- 
NiUnmwaty *Life of the Prophet,' by Mu7n ol-DIn al-Misfcln 
(t A,n. 1501), is Sunnite in character. . 

8 One of these ofEloials made himself very ohnoxious— Achmath 
[A^ad] ‘the Bailo,' whose story is given not only in the 
Ohmese sources (cf. J. A. M. deM.de Mailla, Hist. gSiiraie de 
la ChinSy Paris, 1777-85 > ix. 412 f. [tr. of ToTig-Kian-Kang-Hcu'W 
which might naturally be expected to take a prejudiced view, 
Ijut also fn a straightforward account by Marco Polo (of. H. 
Yule, The Booh of ser Marco Polo'^, Loudon, 1908, i. 415 ff.X 
4 For reports of these discoveries see A Berthelot, ‘Note 
sur (ies inscriptions arabes, persanes et chinoises du Chen-si, du 
Ho-nan, et du Chan-toung,' CAlBLy Paris, 1906. A Vissi^re has 
wrought the facts into a graphic and ingenious sketch {RMM 
iv. [1907] SSOfE.). 
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tliat province by sea is in the highest degree 
unlikely. ^ © & 

Nmv, Avhen we take into consideration the 
number of Muslims in China at tlio present day 
and the isolated inovennJbt just mentioned — the 
only known instance of the systematic migration 
of Slnslims into China, and there was certainly no 
other— we are prompted to ask how the Muslim 
element has attained to such vast proportions. 
The total number of Muslims who settled in China 
from the date of the earliest campaigns of Jengliiz 
Khan {c. a.d. 1200) to the fall of the Mongol 
dominion (c. A.D. 1367) cannot cei^tainly be reckoned 
at more than 1,000,000. At the present day, how- 
ever, the Muslims resident in China amount on the 
lowest estimate to 4,000,000. That this vast ex- 
pansion is due entii*ely to natural increase is incon- 
ceivable ; we must therefore look for other possible 
factors. (1) From time to time fresh companies of 
Muslims came to Cliina, as, e.^., in the retinue of 
Turki princesses of Muslim faith who entered the 
lutrim, of the Chinese emperors.^ (2) Chinese-born 
children were, and still are, sometimes made 
Muslims. (3) When great devastations occurred 
an*ong the Chinese, the vacant places were filled 
by Muslims, as the latter, being endowed with 
superior vigour, were better qualified to grapple 
with the manifold misfortunes which throughout 
the centuries have fallen upon this ill-governed 
country. It has already been noted that the 
Muslims are represented as stately, strong, and 
brave. The high appreciation accorded to their 
eminent qualities by the Chinese government is 
shown by a recently-issued decree to the effect that 
Muslims are to be employed in the cidtivation of 
sections of land adjoining the projected Ordos 
Road. Against these favourable conditions, how- 
ever, must be set certain drawbacks. For one 
thing, the Chinese government has frequently been 
stricken with fear of the Muslims, the power of 
whose politico-religious organization it has good 
reason to know. Then there is the antagonism 
that arose between the Muslims of China and 
their co-religionists in the West; and, finally, | 
their internal conflicts must be taken into account : 
{see p. 894). 

A word may he added regarding the names 
applied to the Muslims of China. It is a common 
notion that they are all called Dungans, and in 
point of fact the present writer has noted the use 
of this designation in Kashgar and Yarkand ; by 
the Turki aS Chinese-speaking Muslims are called 
<I)ungah(lar).^^ They themsSves do not use that 
name, but term themsdves ‘ Hui-hui’ or ‘ Hui-tzU,’ 
and this appellation is applied by the Chinese to 
all Muslims, whether resident in China proper or 
in Turkestan. The Turki offer strong resistance 
to this usage, and desire to he called *Chaa-ta,’ 
‘the turbaned,’ lit. ‘head-bound,’ 

A few details will now be given regarding the 


(X) , this province the Muslims, according to P. 
Dawy (ifl Uahim&tisma en Chine, et dans le Turkestan oriental^ 
Paris, 1878), number 8,860,000, I’.e, about 86*6 per cent. The 
capital, Lan-chou(G. M. H. Playfair, The Citiss and Tovm of 

oc*. — u-1 1910^ 399^^ took no part 

^5, and the Muslim residents 


1 The leading instance of this is furnished by the still existing 
colony of Tur^h Muslims which can be traced bacQc to the 
reception of a Turkish princess into the of the emperor 

Cblen-lung ; cf. 0. Arendt, ‘ Peking und die westlichen Berge,’ 
Jfitteif. der geograph, GeseUschaft Eanibwrg, 1889-90, p. 64. ^ 
a This term may signify ‘those who have come home/ x.e. 
those who have returned to the true faith, the implication being 
that sdl human beings come into the world as adherents of 
T qT&Tri^ though some are alienated from it by their parents, and 
BO become Jews or Christians. The word correspond^ there- 
fore, to the ddnmeht the name applied to the Jews of 

Salonikl who have: been converted to Idam. The design^ion 
l>an»n would thus seem to imply that the majority of Chinese 
tfusums have been converts. 


received no damage. They possess a relatively high degree of 
culture. 1^11‘Chpu, as the terminus of the great trade-route 
the West, is frequently visited by Muslims from India, 
Persia, and both divisions of Turkestan. Ho-chou and Kin-lri- 
pu (of which, however, the Chinese name is Ning-ling-t'ing : in 
Fm Ning-hsia [Playfair, p. 5226]) are celebrat^ as centres of 
reli^ous activity.i Km-ki-pu was the nucleus of the sect of 
Ma-hua-Iung (see p. S94). Hsi-ning-fu, not for from Kokonor, 
IS a place of special interest on account of its mixed population : 
it affords a most fertile field for the student of ethnology and 
philology, since, being situated on the frontier between China 
and Tibet, it gives an opportunity for observing the most 
heterogeneous elements such as seldom occurs elsewhere. 
With reference to the Salars, who live compactly in twelve 
townships around Hsun-hua-fing, see below, p. 892^, in Kan-su 
Jbere are also Mo^olian Muslims (ct F. Grenard, ‘Note sur 
1 ethnographie du ICansu,’ in Mission sdentifique dans la Haute 
1897-98, ii. ‘ Mission Dutreuil de Rhins,’ p! 456). 

(2) S^n‘Si . — ^According to Dabry, the Muslim population of 
Shen-si— probably largely overestimated— is 6,600,000, i.e. 76*7 
per cent. Hsi-an-fu, the capital (Playfair, p, 2620), according 
to a report of the Futai (1782; to the emperor Oh'ien-Iung, then 
contained 60,000 Muslim families pabry, p. 41 f,), with 7 large 
mosques. According to Gabriel Maurice (in H. Havret, La 
Stile ehrdtienm de Si-Ngan-Fou, ii. [VariitSs sinologiques, 
Shanghai, 1892-1902, no. 12] 116 flf.), the total population, in- 
cluding that of the four suburbs, is estimated— by mere guess- 
work— at some 4{X),000; of these one-tenth ore Tatars, tw’o- 
tenths Muslims, and seven-tenths Chinese. According to the 
tradition regarding General Kuo-tztt-i (697-781), who is said to 
have been a Christian, the Muslims had settled on the banks of 
the Yii-ho. When the great insurrection broke out in 18^ the 
Muslims of Sheu-si wrought considerable damage, and, after 
they were overpowered, were expelled from the province. The 
people of Hsi-an-fu, the only city in which Muslims are now 
found, were kept under too strint a watch to take any part in 
the movement, and the Muslims were allowed to remain. 

(8) j8Aaw-si.— In this province the Muslima (including those of 
S. Mongolia) number, according to Dabry, 60,000, i,e, 0*41 per 
cent ; exact data are lacking. 

■ (4) The availablis data for the Muhammadan popnla- 

faon refer only to the Muslims in Peking, who are said to 
number 20,000 families, say 100,000 persons, with 11 mosques. 

(5) /STian-fttnp.— Muslima are found in many towns on 
Great Canal, one of their centres being the important com- 
mercial city of Lin-ch‘ing-chou (Playfair, p. 4276), where there 
is an acadmny (rnodrasaA), in which most of the mulldjs of 
Peking are trained. There are said to bo 825 mosques in 
Shan-tung. 

0 In this province the Muslims, according to 

RUM V. 91fE., number about 70,000 families (800,000 persons), 
with about 400 mosques, 11 of these being in Oh*eng-tu alone 
(Playfair, p. 672). During the insurrections in Kan-su and 
YQn-nan, Sze-ohuan remained passive. Visitors from Turkestan 
are numerous. The town of Sung-p'an- t’ing, already mentioned, 
is in this province ; its 10,000 inhabitants, according to RUM v. 
458, include 4000 Muslims, with 3 mosques, and about 100 
ahongs. 

(7) jab-nan.~The Muslim population, according to Dabry, is 

200,000. 

(8) 7iin-nm, -‘The Muslims here, according to Dabry, 
number from 860,000 to 400,000. With reference to the history 
of this province, the Muslim settlement of which we can trace 
from its starting-point, see above, p. 890i> ; for its more recent 
history we have the monograph of E. Rocher, La Province 
chin&ise du Fiin-JYan, Pans, 1880 ; of. also d’Ollone, * L’lslain 
au Yunnan,’ in RMM iv. 286-290. 

(9) In the remaining provinces MuaUns are found in rela- 
tively small numbers. Dabry furnishes the following figures : 
Hu-nan (with Hu-pei), 60,000; Kiang-bsi, 4000; KJang-hsu 
(with An-hui), 150,000 ; Kuang-tung, 21,000 ; Kuang-hal, 16,0(M) ; 
Kuei-chou, 40,000 ; Che-kiang (with Fo-kien), 30,000. These 
numbers, however, are not reliable; cf. IJ^bry’s estimate 
(40,000) \rith d’OHone’s (300,000) for the province of Sze-chuan. 


2, Descriptive.— If we may regard the Muslims 
of Cliina as forming^ a single social complex, we 
may indicate the main features of that complex as 
follows, 

{a) Baee and tegtjogre.— Whatever be the origin 
of the various Muslim groups, they must all be de- 
scribed at the present day as Chinese. The extent 
to which they sWe the distinctive qualities of the 
Chinese peoples cannot be precisely detennined, the 
requisite data not being available. In any cose 
they all speak the language of their adopteil 
country; they share, the variation of idiom, and 
resemwe the real Chinese in their ways of tliink- 
ing, while in writing also they use almost exclu- 
sively the national language. At the same time 
they are differentiated from the Chinese by impor- 
j tant characteristics, and the division of the people 
as a whole-^exclusive, however, of the Tatars 


1 With reference to the history of Ho-chou see RMM ix. 
tl909} 630ff. ; cf. Kin-ki-pu, <6. p. 664. 
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(Mongols) and the aborigines of the south {Lotos, 
Miaotze) — into (Jiiinese and Mnsl iuis hoids good 
throughout. The name Dungans is applied to a 
large section of the Chinese Muslims, who, how- 
ever, as was said al>ovc, term themsolves simply 
Hui-hui or Hui-tzh, and repudiate the appellation 
Dungans ; but they would never think of calling 
themselves Han (‘Chinese’)* nor are they ever 
designated so. They form, in fact, a distinct 
racial aggregate, co-ordinate with the Chinese and 
the Manchus. The name Dungans is sometimes 
erroneously extended also to the Turki of Turke- 
stan, but in reality there exists a marked contrast 
between Dungans and Turki, The Dungans who 
speak Turkish — they are by no means few— use a 
peculiar dialect of that langu^e ; and, as regards 
the Chinese spoken by the Dungans, it should 
further be noted that the document of Dungan 
origin in the Berlin Royal Library (see above, p. 
890*^) is composed in a very corrupt Chinese. In 
Forke’s opinion, however, its solecisms are not such 
as might be perpetrated by an uneducated Chinese, 
but are in many cases not Chinese at all, suggest- 
ing that the Dungans are of alien origin. As a 
g«cial illustration of the intercourse between the 
Chinese Muslims and the Turki, cf. the story of 
Hidayat- Allah (Apaq Khoiam) of Kashghar, who 
came to Hsi:ning-fu, in MS Hartmann 1 (Forke, 
p* mi). 

The process which dominates everything found 
within the Great Wall is one of adaptation to 
Chinese standards, of assimilation to the charac- 
ter of the yellow race — or ‘ black-heads,* as they 
like to call themselves. This process overcame the 
Manchus and many other peoples who invaded the 
country, and it was impossible that the Muslims 
should altogether elude its operation. The Chinese 
have a capacity for dissolving racial character- 
istics. This holds good even of physical qualities, 
for Chinese sentiment does not discountenance the 
affiancing of native women with forei^ers, while 
Muslim women cannot legally be given in marriage 
to non-Muslims. The resultant diSusion of Chinese 
blood among the Muslims is of vast importance, 
and we cannot but admire the tenacity with which 
the latter have kept themselves from complete 
absorption by the Cninese. In spite of a consider- 
able degree of assimilation in external matters, 
the two peoples look at things from a fundamen- 
tally different standpoint. For the Chinese reason 
{U) is supreme-; for the Muslims tradition is all. 
Notable, too, is the contrast in certain traits of 
character. The Chinese is patient to a degree, and 
Will put up with a great deal ; the Dungan has an 
intense sdf-esteem, and is a dangerous man to 
offend. The difference reveals itself also in the 
outward bearing. The Chinese not seldom gives 
one the impression of being a dejected and down- 
trodden man ; the Muslim canies himself proudly, 
and faces the world with a frank and open counten- 
ance. The relative physical debility of the Chinese 
may be due in part to the opium habit. Among 
the Muslims this is but rarely found; tobacco 
smoking is prohibited, and the drinking of wine 
and other intoxicants, which the stringent inter- 
dict of the law does not prevent in Western Islam, 
is quite inconsiderable among the Muslims of 
China. All this testifies to a very real cleavage 
between the Chinese and the Muslims, and is a 
constant reminder that the latter are not Han-yen, 
but something else. 

What, then, are the Muslims of China, ethno- 
logically considered ? To this question there is no 
answer, whether or not we postulate a connexion 
between the name Hui-hui (Hui-tza) and the name 
Uigur, with all its various transcriptions in the 
Cbin^ language (Chavannes, pp. 87-94). From 
the time of the earliest considerable incursions of 


Muslims, this region of manj’ races has been over- 
whelmed with so many devastations that it is now 
impossible to speak o'f any single racial type. In 
addition to this we must also take into account 
the Muslim policy ofo in<*or|«)rating people of 
other faiths, notiil)ly pundiased ciuldren (cf, the 
present writer’s note in his Der islamische Orient, i. 
[Leipzig, 1905] ; more recently d*011one, in BMM 
ix.). Such absorption of foreign elements must be 
regarded as a very important factor. In this con- 
nexion we should note the suggestive remark of 
d’Ollone to the effect that the purchased Chinese 
children do not exhibit a uniform Chinese type, and 
that the homogeneity of the Chinese ‘race’ is simply 
one of those fables conmnues that cannot be too 
vehemently opposed, since in point of fact many 
who are not Muslims at all are no more Chinese 
than the Muslims themselves. 

A distinct ethnolomcal group is formed by the 
Salars, w'ho live in Hsiin-hua-t'ing (Playfair, p. 
3110) on the right bank of the Hoang- ho, and m 
the surrounding villages, and who are also found on 
a section of the road between Hsi-ning-fu and Ho- 
chou. They show a racial character markedly 
divergent from the ordinary Chinese Muslims. JEn 
figure they are tall and spare, with nose large but 
not broad, eyes black and set horizontally, cheek- 
bones not prominent, face longish, eyebrows 
bushy, beard black ahd abuiidants feehead reced- 
ing, skull flattened behind, skin brown but not in 
any sense yellow. The Salars thus bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Turki of Chinese Turkestan. 
Their chief peculiarity is their language, which 
may be described as a degenerate Turkish. Their 
style of dress is Chinese, but they shave the head 
complete^ and wear a polygonal of white 

colour. In religion they are strict Hanifites, and 
show the utmost respect to their spiritual guides 
(akhons), many of whom speak and write the 
Persian langu^e ; but they are given to the use of 
strong drink. Even the lower classes are acquainte< I 
with the Arabic script. They do not burn incense in 
worship, nor do they tolerate the emperor’s portrait 
in their mosques. This form of the Muslim faith is 
said to have emanated from a reformer named Ma- 
ming-hsin (Muhammad Emin), who preached to the 
Salars c. 1750, laying ^eat stress on the practice 
of praying aloud (see oelow, p. 894^), whidi led to 
sermus disturbances. The Salars axe daring brig- 
ands, and fraternize with the rabble 6f the upper 
Hoang-ho, with whom they also share a iferce 
hatred of the Chineise.^ 

(6) Marriage, family, kinship, — The external 
aspects of the sexual relation among the Muslims 
of China are regulated by the sharVah — in the 
scholastic form developed in the Hanxfite school — 
which applies to all Islam, though here the separ- 
ate ordinances are not very well known to the 
people at large, nor, even where they are known, are 
they very strictly observed. As to the degree in 
which the Chinese environment has brought about 
modifications in practice, we do not possess the 
necessai’y details of information ; nor would such 
details yield a complete and uniform picture, since 
the influence varies greatly in different iocaliti^.* 

1 Our authority for these particulars is Orenard, 

ii. 467 f. A somewhat different account is given by d‘011one 
(RMM ix.';5S8 ff.), who says that the Salars are conlinea to twelve 
Viliams iu the district of Hsiin-hua-t'ing on the right bank of 
the Hoang-ho, but that the bulk of their traflSc is with the left 
bank, especially the town of Esi-ning, in which, however, there 
reside only five Salar families : they do not shave the head com- 
pletely, but retain the pigtail ; they wear, not the polygonal 
cap, but the turban-like head-dress of the Chinese ; they have 
taken part In various risinM; and they assert that their 
original home was Samarqand. 

2 With reference to the well-known canon allowing the 
Muslim to marry as many as four wives, and to have slaves as 
concubines, Dabry fii. 266, n. 1) writes ; * In China the Muslims 
are forced to submit to the laws of the land regarding marriage. * 
This is undoubtedly a mistake in so far as it implies trat 
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The like is true of thepositioa of women in general. 
According to li’Ollone, the so-called law of veiling 
IS not observed by Muslim women in China, who 
walk abroad without reserve {BMM ix. 640); 
Grenard had indicated the met, but noted an excep- 
tion in the case of the wealthier classes. In Ho- 
choii, however, d’Ollone found a difierent practice, 
the women there wearing a veil of black silk below 
the eyes (a custom which seems to the present 
writer to be connected with the sect of Ma-hua- 
lung); further, they go on the street on horseback 
instead of in carriages. As regards foot-binding, 
d’Ollone notices no difference between Muslim 
women and Chinese \vomen ; in Kan-su especially 
the practice is very common. That a Muslim 
should take in marriage one of alien faith is not 
objected to ; it is rather deemed a meritorious act 
thus to bring an unbeliever to the true religion. 
Tlie Muslim woman, on the other hand, must not 
be given in marriage to a non-Muslim; such a 
union is regarded as the most heinous of sins. In 
this matter, however, compromises are sometimes 
made with heaven ; the marriage of a Turki prin- 
cess with the emperor Ch’ien-lung has already oeen 
referred to ; and, when the present writer passed 
through Minjol (a day’s journey west of Kashgar) 
in 1902, a Chinese ■with a Turki wife (? concubme) 
was presented to him. Illicit intercourse is not 
puni^ed here, any more than in other Muslim 
countries, with the strict legal penalty (forty whip- 
lashes, or stoning), but it must not be supposed 
that any unusual laxity of morals prevail^ and the 
unnatural vices common among the Chinese (see 
an instructive chapter in J. J, Mantignon, Super- 
^tUiony crime et misire en Chine^y Lyons, 1902, p. 
185 ff. ) are less prevalent among the Muslims. No 
special attention is devoted to the education of 
children (for the schools see below (c?)). Two very 
prominent features of family life are filial piety 
and ancestor-worship. The former is extolled in 
the narrative given in the Chinese-Arabic MS 
edited by Forke ; the latter finds expression in the 
liturgical prayers for parents and ancestors, while 
use is also m^e of pictures of ancestors after the 
Chinese manner. Social distinctions are not in- 
evitably fixed by descent, except in the case of the 
Prophet’s descendants. The mischief wrought in 
other Muslim countries by surreptitious enrolment 
in the sacred lineage does not seem to be extensive 
among the Muslims of China, Nor does the ven- 
eration of Sayyids appear to have assumed any 
unusual forms on Chmese soil, apart at least from 
the case of the schism§,tic Ma-hua-lung, who 
claimed to be a Sayyid, but who failed to win 
such prestige as the notorious sons and grand- 
sons of Makhdum ' A?am (see above, p. 889^). The 
relative indifference to Sayyids (Snai5fs) in China 
is explained by the popular belief that they are 
for the most part converts to Islam or the descen- 
dants of converts (Dungans). 

(c) Indiistries,--llh^ industries in which the 
Chinese Muslims are engaged are (1) agriculture, 
(2) commerce (including handicraft and traffic in 
goods), and (3) transit-trade. The Muslims do not 
take naturally to agriculture, but here the en- 
vironment has asserted itself, inastnuch as the 
Chinese are pre-eminently an agricultural people, 
and have in great measure the faculty of infecting 
the alien population with their own habits. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chinese Muslim is everywhere one 
of the most industrious tillers of the soil, so that 
it was recently reported that those employed in 


Chinese law would intrade upon this domain of personal nghts, 
though it may perhaps be necessary to assert the universal 
validity of the imperial ordinances. These ordinances are 
lucidly set forth in rierre Hoang, Xe Manage efttnow aa point 
de me legale (Var. Sinolf no. 14), Shanghai, 1898. The pre^t 
writer has not succeeded in discovering among them any thing 
that formally concedes an exceptional position to the Mushinsr 


colonizing the part of S. Mongolia which is to be 
opened by the railway-line between Kalgan and 
Kuei-hua-ch’eng are predominantly Muslims {BtilL 
Com, Am Frang,, Oct. 1909, p. 456). While 
commerce as such is almost wholly in the hands 
of Chinese, who combine the qualities of the 
hard-working peasant with those of the astute 
merchant, yet the Muslims very largely monopolize 
the related branches of mercantile industry— the 
conveyance of goods from place to place and the 
retailing of products of their own or others’ labour. 
Thus the Mafus, i.e. horse-hirers and horse-dealers, 
as also carriers throughout the whole of China, 
are principally adherents of Islam, while certain 
trades — especially that of slaughtering animals 
(not including the pig, of course)— are largely in 
the hands of Muslims. Their special preference, 
however, is for official life, though in this depart- 
ment they are faced by a great obstacle, viz. the 
number and difficulty of the examinations to he 
passed by aspirants to the Chinese civil service. 
The Muslims who could successfully undergo these 
tests must always have been veiy few. This in 
itself, however, does not carry any discredit, for it 
simply means that the Muslims have not the re- 
quired de^ee of plodding dullness for such ordeals. 
On the o&er hand, the most capable and energetic 
of them were doubtless able to fulfil the conditions 
of entrance into the Chinese army, and to work 
their way to the higher ranks. From the Mon- 
golian period onwards Muslims have often filled 
the more distinguished military positions. As 
recent instances of this, mention ma}' be made of 
General Tung-fu-hsiang (see below (rt)), as well as 
of Ma-ti-kai, of YUn-nan. nephew of Ma-liua-lung, 
and commander-general of the forces in Sze-chuan. 

{d) CultuSy educationy etc . — The religious attitude 
of the Chinese Muslims is— outwardly, at least- 
characterized by moderation. They make con- 
cessions to the ruling power, hoping thus to gain 
security for person and property, and the most 
capable and resolute of those who enter the govern- 
ment service take part in the ceremonial of the 
national cult. The hatred of foreigners sometimes 
shown by Muslim officers of high rank, like that 
displayed by the Chinese themselves, is to he 
referred, not to relimous motives, but to the 
exasperation jjrovoked by the high-handed way 
in which foreigners interfere with the internal 
affairs of the country. In not a few cases, indeed, 
the conduct of the Muslim generals is to be traced 
simply to a vulgar hankering after rank and 
1 wealth, as has now been made clear by the observa- 
tions of d’Ollone {UMM vi. [1908] contro- 
verting the misleading note in 441 f.). 

Tung-fu-hsiang, e.g., was in no sense a ‘fanatical 
MusBm/ but a mere adventurer, who gained a 
following amid the chaos caused by the . rising of 
1861-74, and who, in return for the, gift; of a 
mandarinate, made himself the tool of the viceroy, 
Tso-tsung-fang, and of General Lu-song-shan. 
He caused Ma-ima-lung, the prime mover of the 
revolt, and the prophet of the ‘ new doctrine,’ who 
fell into his hands in a sortie from the rebel city of 
Kin-ki-pu, to be beheaded. A,t that time Tung 
acquired landed estates of enormo^ extent. It 
was he also who crushed the rebellion of 1896 in 
Hsi-ning-fu and Ho-chou, enriching himself, as 
usual, with the spoils filched from his co- 
religionists. He received the title of ‘general- 
issimo’ {tcb jue)y and was in effect king of the 
country. 'Vfhen the Boxer rising broke out at 
Peking in 1900, Tung hurried thither with his 
henchmen— the foremost of whom was the infamous 
Ma-an-liang, Tongling of Ho-chou— and made 
himself conspicuous by his violent and malicious 
proceedings against the foreigners, who saw in him 
only a Muslim at the head of a horde of Muslims, 
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and were unaware of his real relation to 

Islam. Having been ostensibly punished by 
‘banishment’ to Ivan-su, he lived there like a 
sidian. He held two fortified castles near Kin* 
ki-pu, and had a bodyguard of 500 veterans— -as 
tenants of the surrounding estates which he had 
taken from Muslims. The local councils of Kin- 
ki-pu and Lin-chon could not lift a finger 'without 
his approval. After his death in February 1908, 
ail his titles, of whicdi he had been deprived at the 
instance of the Euroj>ean Powers, were restored, 
and his remains \vcre buried with the highest 
honours at Kon-yuen, his birth-place {BMM vL 
700 ft*.). Apart from adventurers of this stamp, 
whom probably the majority of Muslims would 
regard as apostates, there is a far-reaching antag- 
onism between the indigenous and the immigrant 
peoples. The Chinese realize the danger involved 
m the Muslim aspiration of^ an invpcriiim in 
imperiot while the Muslims, enjoined as they are 
by the Qur’an to fight against the unbeliever, feel 
the ascendancy of the latter as a heavy infliction, 
and from time to time the strain has found expres- 
sion in open revolt. The most notable and most 
serious of such outbreaks have been those of the 
north (Kan-su and Shen-si) in 1861-74, and of 
the south (Yun-nan) in 1856-72. It would be a 
mistake, however, to attribute these ruinous in- 
aurreoUdns to religious motives alone, for racial 
antagonisms and the conflicting intere.sts of dif- 
ferent social classes were certainly no less potent 
factors. 

The mosques resemble pagodas, the mihrdb and 
9ninbar alone proclaiming their Muslim origin. 
We sometimes meet with Indo- Arabic styles, as, 
e,g,) the two cupolas above the porch of each of 
tlie mosques in Sui-fu. For occasions of prayer 
the akhom (Pers. akhUnd, ‘ learned one ’ ; in 
China, * mosque-minister *) don the -white tunic ; 
the rest of the faithful wear for the time a cap 
never otherwise used, which is encircled by the 
turban, and may be of various colours—white, 
blue, green, or red. This cap has two shapes : the 
Meccan — a round, low cowl, wholly covered by the 
turban— not worn by many; and the Bukharian 
—polygonal, being formed of four or six pieces — 
which hangs out from beneath the turban. It is 
identical with the tuba^ or tqpaj worn by all 
Muslims in Kussian and Chinese Turkestan. 

The disruptive tendencies so common in Islam 
generally have made themselves felt in China. 
Ma-hua-limg, who was put to death during the 
rebellion in Kan-su, was the founder of a new 
sect, and his followers in Eah-su, where they are 
numerous, in Sze-chuan, where as yet they 
axe hut few, regard him as the true successor of 
Muhammad. His descendants and disciples claim 
to possess supcj'IiuTnan powers. His teaching i.s 
called hsin chiao, ‘new doctrine,’ in contradistinc- 
tion to lao chkWy ‘ancient doctrine* (.SilW v. 93). 
The nature of tliis new doctrine is something of 
a mystery. There is a tendency to regard it as an 
endorsement to Shi’ ism, or perhaps an unusually 
bold representation of Sufiism, bub the notices of 
d’Ollone {ItMM ix. 57l5i',} .show that in reality it 
is of genuinely Sunnite character, and not a de- 
generate variety of the mystical philosophy so 
widely diffused throughout Central Asia. Ma-hua- 
lung was undoubtedly one of that class of visionary 
impostors represented in Chinese Turkestan by tlie 
Khodyas, t.e. the descendants of Makhdum’A^amj 
of 'Whose ecclesiastico-political organization the 
present writer has given a detailed account in 
‘Bin Kiphenstaat iiu Islam’ (in Der ialamische 
Orient, i. 195 It remains an open que.stion 
whether the Mahdistic idea played any part in the 
project of Ma-hua-liing ; the reports of d'Ollone 
ir^e no distinct reference to it. In any case, the i 


pretender was tegaided as an incarnation of the 
Spirit — a shcng jcn (‘holy man,’ ‘ prophet’) equal 
to, or even higher than, Muhammad himself. It 
speaks well for the jM^aslims of Kan-su that only 
the low'er classes were duped by this chai'iatan, who, 
wholly destitute of learning, presumed to kntnv 
everything, and liad his answer ready for every 
question. As the founder of a new sect, he had 
to enjoin certain external forms by which his ad- 
herents miglit be distinguished from others. For 
this purpose he chose the practice of praying aloud 
and of holding the liands straight open and hori- 
zontal in the qii/dm (at prayer), in contrast to the 
general custom of silent prayer with the hands 
rounded and hollow. From this practice of audible 
prayer is derived the usual name of the sect, viz. 
Zahiriyali (corrupted to Chailierinye), ‘ those wiio 
pray openly,’ as contrasted with the Khiifiyah 
(vernacularly * Hufeye ’), ‘ tho.se ^vho pray secretly.’ 
In these externals Ma-hua-lung shows a certain 
affinity with a movement in the West 'which luui 
: found its w'ay into China at an earlier date. 

I About 150 years previously a reformer had ap- 
i peared among the Salars (see above, p. 892^) in Jhe 
rson of Muhammad Emin, known in China as 
a-ming-hsin, -sv-ho introduced the custom of pray* 
ing aloud, and thereby gave occasion for serious 
disturbances (Grenard^ cU.). Mu-hua-lung 
did not actually forbid lus followers to attend the 
mosque, but he allowed prayer to be performed at 
home — in the ‘ common hall * — w’itnout special 
ceremonial garments. Usually three or four 
houses have a place of prayer in common, i.e, 
a single room set apart for -worship, this arrangc- 
! ment being designed, it is said, to familiarize the 
adherents -with the practice of prayer {BM31 ix. 
571). In Sung-p’an-ting, according to JR3I3I v. 
462, the follow^ers of the new faith attend the same 
mosques as those of the old, while in Shen-tu, on 
the other hand, the breach is complete (B3f3/ v. 
462, ix. 581). The d’Ollone expedition had a very 
uncivil reception in the mosque at Ch’5ng-tu ; the 
people of tue ‘new* doctrine’ have the name of 
being hostile to Europeans, while the Muslims in 
general are friendly. After Ma-hua-lung’s death 
in 1871, a rupture took place within the sect. His 
son-in-law, Ma-ta-hsi, and his grandson, Ma-mih- 
hsi, fought with each other for the sacr^ inherit- 
ance. Ma-ta-hsi, who is now (1915) sixty-two 
years old, has the advantage in nuinbers, and his 
place of residence, Cha-kou, near Ku-yuen, is an 
important religious centre, and has a madrasah, 
Ma-hua-iung’s teaching .was introduced into YUn- 
j nan by his younger brother (or nephew) Talasan 
I or Talamasan, wiio fell in a struggle ■with Ma-jn- 
lung. In Yfln-nan, however, the sect has ap- 
parently a smaller following than in Sze-chu«an, 
where d’Ollone met with adherents of the Hsin 
chiao from the boundaries of Yfln-nan to Sung- 
p'an-t’iiig on the border of Kan-su, 

Alongside of the two gi'oups of Hufeye and Chai- 
herinye are found two others, viz, Kuberinye and 
Katerinye. The meaning of ‘ Kuberinye ’ cannot 
be precisely determined— the word may possibly 
stand for Idubari {‘great’); ‘Katerinye’ is un- 
doubtedly equivalent to ‘ Q^iriyah,’ signifying the 
adherents of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani It is 

maintained by a certain aklum that these fo^ir 
sects are respectively connected with the first four 
khallfahs, each of W'hom is said to have inaugurated 
a particular ritual, viz. Abfl Bakr that of the 
Hufeye, Otbman that of the Chaiherinye, ‘Omar 
that of tlie Kuberinye, and ‘Ali that of the 
Katerinye, The last-mentioned name is said to 
be applied also to those wlio venerate graves. In 
China, as elsewhere on Muslim .soil, peculiar honour 
is accorded to the tombs of the eminently pious— 
those who have given credentials of saintship. 
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Thus, _e. 5 r., within a mile to the north of Sung- 
p an-t mg is.to be seen the tomb of an akhon from 
Medina, who came to Sung-p*an-t‘ing in 1668, lived 
for a time in Shen-si, and Iby his prayers saved the 
land from a drought in 1913. He died in 1680, and 
nis tomb is guarded bv an akhon. Another tomb, 
^mewhat smaller, is found within the mausoleum. 
The orthodox mullas inveigh strongly against this 
practice v. 459).^ B’Ollone thinks that the 

veneration of graves is also a characteristic of 
the Hsm chiao sect {BMM ix. 633 ; but this 

cannot be admitted, and, indeed, it conhicts with 
other statements of the same writer. As a matter 
of fact, the veneration of graves is a world-wide 
custom, and naturally prevails here too ; and that 
Ho-chou, the rallying-point of the new doctrine, 
should also contain an unusual number of sacro- 
sanct tombs is a mere coincidence. Moreover, with 
reference to the name Kumbe chiao, which d’Ollone 
mentions as being applied to the * new doctrine,’ 
and upon which he bases his conclusions {EMM ix. 
633), it remains to be shown whether the term 
( = ‘grave-doctrine’) is meant to indicate the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the sect. As regards the 
religious position of the ethnologically distinct 
Salars see above, p. 892*^. 

The idea of a khallfah as a single individual 
invested with authority over Islam as a whole is 
unknown to the vast majority of Chinese Muslims 
{EMM ix. 561 f.). Yet tlie efforts (iirected from 
Stamboul in the latter half of last century were 
not altogether without result. Ya'qUb Beg recog- 
nized ’Abd-al- Aziz as commander^oi the mithfuJ, 
while Sulaimau; the Muslim king of Yiln-nan, 
appealed to him, as khallfah— in vain, it is true— 
for assistance. 

As the intellectual life of the Muslims bears the 
closest possible relation to their religion, the aim 
of elementary education is to inculcate the rudi- 
ments of religious doctrine, the children being 
taught by readings from the Qm-’an and by short 
catechisms. In these exercises two languages are 
employed— both the national language and that 
of the Qur’an (or a mixed Perso-Arabic dialect). 
There is a considerable circulation of anthologies 
from the Qur’an, either with or without a Chinese 
translation, and booklets containing the leading ele- 
ments of doctrine in both languages are also found. ^ 
The life of the Chinese Muslims has no place for 
art. To anything in the nature of artistic activity 
only a single field is open— the Arabic script, which 
is often elaborated in pedantic forms suggestive of 
the Chinese method of widting, angles and loops 
being formed as in the native calligraphy (especially 
in epitaphs). The Muslims also erect ornately 
' written Arabic tablets, which, however, often 
show such a divergence from the common script 
tliat they are very difficult to read. Even the 
experienced E. Blochet mistook an r for a y {EMM 
V. 291). , 1 

(e) Political Tclatiom.—ln China proper the j 
Muslims have never secured an independent politi- 
cal existence, while in Turkestan, since its annexa- 
tion (c, 1750), they succeeded in establishing only 
the short-lived Muslim government of Ya'mib Beg 
(see above, p. 889^). The object of the Muslim 
rising in Kan-su and Shen-si (1863-74), which %vas 
among the contributing causes of Ya'qub Beg’s 
success, was likewise independence ; but tlie move- 
ment proved abortive, aud, in fact, no other issue 
was to be expected. The necessary condition of a 
permanent political organization is that it shall 
have a basis of nationality, and no such thiug 
exists among the Chinese IMuslims. The latter, as 
interspersed among the Haii (Chinese), fonnj ^ 
national, but mer% a religious, aggregate, and all 

1 The present writer poase^es a copy of such a bilingtial 
catechism. 


history teaches that political establishments based 
upon religion are ephemeral. It has certainly 
that the Muslims of China may pos- 
sibly force their religion upon the rest of the 
population, and thus evolve a powerful Islamo- 
Chinese kingdom. It is indubitable that such an 
ambition is not wanting among the Muslims, and 
that it will continue to act in certain localities as a 
source of insurgent movements against the imperial 
government. It is regrettable that the idea has 
been exploited for the double purpose of acquiring 
religious influence among the Chinese Muslims and 
of furthering political ends. Considerable efforts 
in this direction were made— thougli without the 
least success— by Sultan 'Abd-al-5amld iu the 
latter part of 1900 ; and minor attempts at a later 
date proved equally fruitless, though hopes were 
not abandoned even after the deposition of the 
Sultan. 
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^8fiP., 294-311; G. Dev^tia, ‘Origine d’lslamisrae en Ohine, 
Centenaire de Pdcole des langues orient, vivantes : Meetcdl de 
mimoires, Paris, 1896, pp. 305-856 ; C. Schefer, ‘Notice sur les 
relations des peuples musulmans avec les Ohinois,' ib. pp. 1-43 ; 
E. H. Parker, ‘ Islam in China,’ Imp. and Asiat. Quart. Rev. 
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M. Hartmann. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in India). -Islam was 
introduced into India hy the Arab invaders who 
entered Sind under Muhammad ibn Qasim in 
A.D. 712 and founded a Muhammadan State which 
was eventually absorbed in the Mughal empire; 
but this early Arab occupation was confined to 
Sind, and the Muhammaefan conquest of the rest 
of India did not begin until neaiiy three centuries 
later, with the raids of Sabuktagln and Mahmud 
of Ghazna ; when, however, Mabmtld died in 1030, 
the province of Lahore was the only part of Indian 
territory that he bequeathed to his successor. The 
permanent extenrionof Muslim rule in India dates 
from the latter part of the 12th cent., when the 
conquests of Mu^iammad Gliori resulted in the 
establishment of a Miiliammadan dynasty in Dihli, 
which continued to be a Muhammadan capital up 
to the extinction of the Mughal empire in 1858. 

I The scope of this article being limited to religion 
and ethics, no account of the political history 
can be given, though the intimate connexion 
between Islam as a religious system and the 
Muhammadan governments in India makes it 
diflScult to consider them apart. A brief reference 
must be ’made, however, to tlie relations between 
the Muslim rulers and their non-Muslim subjects. 
The Muhammadan invaders at times during the 
early stages of the conquest exhibited a brutal 
intolerance towards the Hindus who opposed their 
armies, and ruthlessly massacred Brannians and 
razed temples to the ground; but, afterthe savageries 
of conquest were over, a certain amount of tolera- 
tion was allowed to their Hindu subjects. Tlie 
Arabs in Sind left the Hindus in ‘ undisturbed 
exercise of their religion and in the enjoyment of 
their old rights and privileges, and the later 
conquerors wdio founded kingdoms in N. India and 
the Deccan were generally too much occupied witli 
tlie military consolidation of their ovm power, or 
felt too little intei’est in spiritual matters, to turn 
their attehtioh to the propagation of their onm 
faith. Even under the settled rule of the Mughal®, 
dynastic and financial considerations dictated their 

S r rather than consideration of the interests of 
. On the other hand, the reigns of several 
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moaarciis were signalized by outbursts of fanaticism 
and the cruel oppression of unbelievers, their 
temples being destroyed and many of them con- 
verted by force. In Gujarat Sultan Malimud 
m. (1537-53) was hated by the Hindus for the 
stringency of his enactments against them. In 
Kashmir Saltan Sikandar (1303-1417) acquired the 
designation Butshikan (‘idol-smaslier’) by his 
rutluess destruction of Hindu idols and temples, 
and in Bengal Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah {1414- 
31) made himself notorious by his persecution of 
unbelievers, Aurangzib’s (1659-1707) attempt to 
carry out a policy of unification led to several acts 
of repression, and tradition attributes to him the 
destruction of temples and the forcible conversion 
of Hindus in various districts throughout the whole 
extent of the Mughal empire. The latest example 
of such fanaticism on the part of a Muhammaaan 
ruler was that of Tipu Suton (1782-99), whose 
barbarities outdid anything recorded of previous 
monarchs after the first conquerors. Apart from 
such outbursts of fanaticism, the rule of the 
Muhammadans has generally been characterized 
by an attitude of toleration towards their Hindu 
subjects, and the adherents of the rival religions 
have often been closely drawn together by a spirit 
of amity and mutual respect. 

The fact that the Muhammadan dynasties in 
India were almost entirely founded by foreign 
invaders was of great importance in the history of 
Islam ; they brought with them a large number of 
foreign troops, and attracted to their courts mili- 
tary adventurers, poets, scholars, and others, wlio 
ultimately settl^ in the country. The foreign 
immigrants and their descendants— Arabs, Per- 
sians, Turks, Mughals, and Pathans— formed an 
important element in the total Muhammadan 
population, and exercised a preponderating influence 
in the administration, the social organization, and 
the religious life. They received grants of land 
from the Muhammadan governments, or in times 
of political unrest arrogated to themselves rights 
of ownership, and thus formed the nucleus of an 
aristocracy that looked down with contempt on the 
native converts. The missionaries, to whose prose- 
lytizing efforts the conversion of whole tribes is 
attributed, and the saints, whose tombs are still 
venerated throughout all parts of Muslim India, 
were for the most part of foreign extraction. The 
shrines of these saints are still centres of religious 
influence and attract thousands of pilgrims every 
year ; among the most famous are those of Khwajah 
Mu*In al-Bln CMshti (f 1236) at Ajmir, Parld al- 
Din Shakarganj (t 1269) at Pakpattan, Ni?am al- 
Dln Awliya (t 1325) at DihU, and Shah *Alam 
(t 1476) near Abmadabad. The ^eat family of 
Bukhari Sayyids, who settled in Uch in the 13tli 
cent., may be taken as a typical example of the 
wide-spread influence exercised by some of these 
foreign immigrants. The effect of this constant 
stream of foreign immi^ation has been to keep 
India in dose content with the main currents of 
theological thought and speculation in Islam, and 
the leSgioua beliefs and practices of the educated 
section at least of the Muslim population, whether 
Sunni or Slifah, have tended to conform to those in 
other parts of the Muslim world. A large part of 
the religious literature has been written in ^abic, 
and still more in Persian— both languages foreign 
to India— and the study of these languages has 
kept the theologians acquainted with the writings 
of Muslim thinkers outside India. These foreign 
influences have thus prevented Islam in India from 
taking on a provincial character, so far at least as 
the literate are concerned. But among the un- 
educated converts and the descendants of converts, 
of Hindu origin, especially in the country districts 
remote from the centres of Muslim culture, many 


survivals of older cults are to be fount!, and there 
the Muhammadan differs little but In name from 
his Hindu neigh])our. He continues to worship 
the gods of his ancestors— particularly the village 
godluigs, whose rites ure associated with the 
cultivation of the soil, and the deities of disease, 
especially Sitala, the dreaded goildess of smallpox 
—and to take part in the Hindu festivals connected 
with the changes of the season, such as Holi, the 
festival of the spring equinox, and Dasahra, the 
festival of the autumn equinox. Against such 
Hindu beliefs and practices the orthodox have at 
all times protested, but the first active campaign 
against them appears to have been started By 
Sayyid Ahmad and Shari*at Allah, who in 
the second decade of the 19th cent, began to 
disseminate in India the doctrines of the Wahhabi 
reforming movement. The writings of a later 
religious reformer, Maulavi KarSniat ’Ali (f 1874), 
were especially influential in combating the ob- 
servance of Hindu rites and ceremonies by Muham- 
madans. In more recent years, the greater facili- 
ties of communication between one part of the 
country and another, the spread of education, and 
the consequent growing influence of theological 
text-books have increased the tendency towards 
an orthodox uniformity, but the low level of educa- 
tion among the mass of the Indian Muhammadans 
still keeps a large proportion of them ignorant of 
the tenets of the faith which they profess. 

The abiding influence of Hindu institutions on 
the converts to Islam is still further shown by their 
rejection of the shariah in favour of their old tribal 
ordinances in regard to marriage and inheritance. 
As is well known, Islam is not merely a body of 
religious dogma but also a system of legislation, 
but the Muhamniadanized Kajputs and Jats in the 
Panjab and the Mappillas on the west coast of S. 
India have always continued to follow the customs 
of their Hindu ancestors in preference to the 
Muslim law of succession. 

The influence of Islam in India has not been 
confined to the Musalmans themselves, but may be 
observed in sections of the population that s&nd 
outside the Muslim community. There can be 
little doubt that the Hindu reform movements ol 
the 15th and 16th centuries, especially those con- 
nected with the names of Kabir and Nanak, owed 
much to Muslim influences. Many low-caste 
Hindus, especially in N, India, worship Muham- 
madan saints; these saints are sometimesle^endary, 
like Sakhi Sarwar and Shah Madar, or historic^ 
personages such as Pxr Shams Tabriz of Multan, or 
sometimes a mixture of both as in certain enumera- 
tions of the Panch Pir (‘five holy men*), who are 
represented by some thousands of Hindus to be the 
only divinities that they worship. An influence of 
a different character was that of the Mughal court 
upon the higher ranks of Hindu society, resulting 
in the adoption of many Muhammadan habits and 
observances such as are generally significant of 
adherence to the faith of Islam. 

As an ethical system Islam in India presents in 
many ways a strong contrast to Hinduism, l^th, 
it is true, cherish an ascetic ideal, pursued by the 
few, and Hindu and Muslim ascetics have often 
found that they have much in common, and both 
have often received the veneration of pious ad- 
herents of the rival creed. But the stern Puritan- 
ism of Islam has set its face rigidly against those 
characteristics of Hindu conduct which are set 
forth in the K&maidstras and illustrated on such 
Hindu temples as have escaped the iconoclastic 
wrath of outraged Muslim sentiment. This au- 
sterity of Muslim morals runs through the whole 
of their social life, and lends to their outward 
bearing an aspect of dignity and self-respect such 
as springs from a constant recognition of moral 
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otiii^’ation ; at tlie same time , it relegates women, 
to the seclusion of the zenana, depriving social 
intercourse of the charm of their society, and 
deprecates amusements that other countries lind 
harmless, such as dancing tnd card-playing. This 
moral feiwour is capable of producing such types 
as that of the judge who cut himself off from ail 
human associations lest his judgment might be 
influenced by consideration for a friend, the hard- 
worked administrative officer who gave away the 
whole of his official salaiy in charity, and the 
scholar who repented in hitler tears because he had 
inade a profit out of the sale of a work on religion. 
The moral sanction is sought in religion, and moral 
precepts are based on the Qur’an, the traditions, 
and theworks of authoritative theologians ; maxims 
of conduct are also frequently quoted from the 
poets and Siifi writers. on etliics, such as 

Aklddq-i-NoMrli Ahhlaq-i-Muhsiniy etc., are read 
by the learned, and similar works— e.g., Akhlaq-^ 
i‘JafidnglH^\veTe compiled in India, but acquaint- 
tmce with them has been too restrict^ for them to 
have exerci^d much influence on the general moral 
■consciousness of the Indian Mussdmans/ This 
iegid and didactic view of ethics may at times 
degenerate into formalism, and a low level of moral 
aomevement may .subsist side by side with fervid 
professions of piety ; but the tendency of modern 
Muslim society in India is towards a more distinc- 
tively ethical oasis for conduct and less dependence 
upon religious authorily. 

Within the narrow limits of this article it. has 
not been possible to do more than briefly indicate 
some of tne main characteristics of Islam in India. 
See,, further, Missions (Muhammadan), Sects 
(Muhammadan). 

Literature.— No comprehensive work has yet been written 
on the reli^on and ethics of the Indian Muhammadans.' The 
reader will find articles bearing on these subjects in such 
periodicals as JASB (Calcutta, lS32ff.); Calmtta Revim 
(Calcutta, 1844 ff.) ; Journal of the Moslem Institute (Calcutta, 
1905 ff.); Revue du monde musuiman (Paris, 1908 fl.); RI . 
(Leyden, 1908 fil.). For the bibliography of historical w'orks see 
The Eistory of 1 ndia as told by its ovm Historians .* The Muham- 
mcdan Period, ed. from the papers of H. M. Elliot by John 
Dowson, London, 1867-77. A vast amount of material is to be 
found scattered throughout the official publications of the 
•Government of India ; for bibliography see F, Campbell, Index- 
■Catalof/ue of Indian Oftcial Publications in the Libi'ary, 
RnUsh Museum, do. 1900. Among separate works may be 
mentioned : J. H. Garcin de Tassy, Mimoire sur les parti- 
cularities dc la religion mmulmane dans VInde\ Paris, 1869; 
Mrs. Meer Hassau AU, Observations on the Mussidmauns of 
India, London, 1S32 ; W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmwm, 
do. 1871 ; Jafiur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of 
the Mus^mans of India, tr. G, A, Herklots 2, Madras, 1883; 
Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam, or the Life and Teach- 
ings of Mokaimmea^, London, 18^; S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays 
Indian md Islamic, do. 191S.- A more detailed bibliography 
wUl be found in the present writer's ari.Mndia’ in El, 
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MUHAMMADANISM (in Persia). 
began in. Persia very early. Within a year of- 
Muhammad’s, death the Muslim armies came into 
collirion with the Persian power, .and tlie conflict 
lasted for thirty years, extending from the Tigris 
to the Oxus. The last Zoroastnan dynasty was 
overthrown in A.D; 760 in the region south of the 
Caspian. The conversion to Islam was a slower 
process, and the disappearance of. Zoroastrianism 
was gradual.. The intellectual life of Islam was 
very soon Auriched by Persian scbolars. It is sig- 1 
nificant that after the Arab conquest Nestorian ' 
missions were successfully prosecuted among Iran- 
ians described as pagans.^ ^ Still, Mam was identi- 
fied with a foreign invasion— a fact that influenced 
eub^uent histoiy. 

...The cause of * Ali gained adherents in Persia from 
the firsts* perWs because Husain manied a Sasan- 
ian princess. . In .the Umayyad period revolts were 
frequent, .fnany .of Kharijite in origin, Jhe 
1 W; A. Shedd, Pbiiadelphia, 

a004,p. 163f. . - . 
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' Abtesid conspiracy wm begun in Persia ; Abu 
the chief conspirator, was a Persian ; and 
the ^ttle of the Zab, which decided the contest, 
was fought on the border of Iran. Although revolts 
were common, the authority of the 'AbbSsids Avas 
generaUy recognized by the ruling dynasties in 
Persia, few of which were Shfite. The most de- 
temnned and powerful attempt to establish Shf ite 
Islam that of the Isma'ilians, or Assassins 
(q.^?.). ^ Persia was the greatest sufferer of all in 
the rum wrought by the heathen Mongols, and 
Islam seemed about to perish ; Timur w^ a Sun- 
nite Muslim, but he had mercy on none. With 
the rise of Safawi kings (a.i>. 1500) Slffite Islam 
of the Twelve was established as the State religion 
—a position challenged since only by the audacious 
Nato (t 1747), who proposed to make Shf ite Islam 

fifth sect co-ordinate with the four recognized 
divisions of Sunnite Islam. The paper constitu- 
tion of modem Persia recognizes Shrite Islam as 
the religion of the realm. 

The inner development of Shfite Islam has never 
been adequately described. From the first many 
Persians refused to believe that the cycle of revela- 
tion had closed with Muhammad, and the deifi- 
cation of *AIi seems to have begun even before 
his death. ^ This mystics;! belief in a continuous 
revelation and a divine presence, different in kind 
from anything found in the Qur’an, developed into 
the doctrine of the imdmat (cf. art. Incarnation 
[Muslim]). In the process of the elaboration of 
this doctrine sects were formed, the most remark- 
able being that Pf the Isma’ilians, which, strangely, 
has left scarcely a trace in modem Persia. The 
cult of *Ali,_ana especially of ljusain in the cele- 
bration of 'Ashura (the 10th of Mubarram), is still 
in process of growth. Another line of theological 
development has been Sufiism, the gi*eat names in 
which are Persian (though not afl Shi'ite), and 
which has greater influence to-day in Persia than 
in any other land. Important events in recent 
ShJite Islam have been the growi>li of Shaikliiism, 
the birth of Bahaism, and the attempt to join 
Western constitutional povernnient to Islam. 

The influence of Persia in Islam is a larger sub- 
ject than Islam in Persia. Traces of Zoroastrian 
influence are to be found in the Qur’an, aind still 
more in the developed Muslim theology. 

* The victory of the Abbasids was, in a sense, a conquest of 
the Arabs by the Persians ... the battles of u-Qadisiya and 
Nahawand were avenged ; Persian ideas and Persian religion 
began slowly to work on the faith of Muhammad.* 2 

What Islam owes to Persian Sunnites in formal 
theology, as well as to the dervish orders and Sfifi- 
i ism, may be indicated by mentioning the names of 
j al-Ghazali, *Abd al-Qadir al-Jilfini, and Jaliil al- 
: Din BflmI 

:* Modem Persia is the resultant of the interaction 
of complex forces tlridxrgh: a long pdiod, and ireligi-. 
ousiy it is far from homogeneous in character. 
Sunnites number a million or more. The majority 
of these are Kurds, some are Arabs, some Turks in 
AdharbaijS-n, and some are Persians in the Gulf 
region. Among them the most numerous sect is 
the Shafiite. Shiites are believers in the Twelve 
Im&ms. Sects that are numerous and wide-spread 
, enough to merit attention are the the 

Shaikhis, and the Zahabis. Other se^ that should 
be mentioned are the ’All lilfthis and tho BahMa. 
Suiffism, influential as it is, cannot be regarded as 
a separate sect. The dervishes are an .institution 
that cannot be ne^ected (cf. art. Debvtsh). Tlie 
following figures are given as an approximation ; 
Snnnites,T,OOO,OO0; Smites, Perdans,' tfirs, etc., 
5,000,000 ; Tatars, 2,000,000 ; 'AH Illahis, 300,000 ; 
Bahais, 100,000. 

1 Jtiferiiry HisfoJV <if i. 220. ' . 

« Ls JMacdonald. EevsU^mi of MusUm Theologv, Jwris 
pruder^ and ConstttdiioncU Theory, Louden, 1908, p. 1S3. , 
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Even amon;^ the Sunnites (especially the Kunls) j 
reiij^ion centres much in tlie cult of the Shaiklis, ] 
who are creiiitod with miraculous powers. Many * 
of these are connected with the dervish orders, 
especially the N^shbandis. 

The great religions principle of the Sbi’ites is 
the veneration of the family of ’ Ali and the doctrine 
of the imainat While every community numbers 
it*s hajjis, the great shrine for pilgrimage of the 
living and burial of the dead is Karbala, which, 
moreover, is the place of religious authority, the 
seat of the chief mujiahids^ and the centre of 
theological education and learning. In every city 
there is a madrasah (college), but an ambitious 
student completes his training at Karbala, or at 
one of the neighbouring shrines that share in its 
importance. The unifying power of such a centre 
is very important. The other shrine of importance 
is Mashad. For the mass of the people the ^eat 
relimotia observance is the commemoration of the 
battle of Karbala on the 10th of Muharram and 
piecing days. On the spectacular side it is the 
carnival of the populace, and the timid disapproval 
of the educated is unavailing to check continual 
increase of the excesses of grief in cutting the head 
and beating the breast. Regular passion-plays are 
uncommon (cf, art. BbaMA [Persian]), Preaching 
has an important place in the mosque life, and the 

§ reat topic fox sermons is the life of the Imams. 

hadir BairSm (when Muhammad is supposed to 
have designated *Ali as his successor) is at least 
equal to Qurban Bairam in popular estimation. 
The hadtth (traditions) deal with the sayings and 
doings of the Imams as well as of the Prophet, the 
most popular collections being those of Mulla 
Baqir Blajlisi of I§fahan, made three hundred 
years ago. The expectation of the reappearance 
of the Twelfth Imam as al-Mahdi is general. 
The Sayyids rival the mullds in authority and 
claim the fifth of field and herd. So far the 
, description applies to all Shi'ite sects. 

The Muts^haifs, who are by far the most 
numerous sect, regard the mujtahids as tlie only 
representative of riie ^’im, or hidden Imam, and 
only inasmuch as they interpret the shariah (canon 
law). They are conservatives and traditionalists. 
The Shaikhis, Zahabis, and minor sects hold that 
there is always a representative of the Imam, who 
possesses in some degree his divine authority. 
They differ as to who that representative is, and m 
other matters. The Shaikhis are the intellectual 
mystics, interpreting, e.y., the (Muhammad's 
ascent to heaven, deduced from Qui^Sn, xvii. 1) 

- in a spiritual way. ZahabSs resemble the deriishes 
in ascetic practices and in the use of the dhikr, 
‘both lafzi QsA qalht (spoken and silent). 

*Ali Illahis and Baliais, widely different in otlier 
respects, may be classed together as being Muslim 
in only a modified sense. The former recognize 
none of the Imams except ’Ali, care nothing for 
the shariah, pay no attention to Ramadan or the 
prayers, and have their own yearly feast, in con- 
nexion \rith wliich a common religious meal is 


They believe in an incarnation, but it is not very 
, dear whether the connexion with ‘Ali is not a 
blind. They call themselve$ AM-i 5aqiqah ( ‘people 
of the Truth *). In practical life the reverence paid 
to the Sayyids, or pws, is great. Their religious 
centre, wnere the head of the sect lites, is near 
IKrml^hah. They.are numerous both north and 
; among Kurds, Turks, and Persians, and 

; ie^edally in the villages and among the nomads, 
: and T^re found in smaller numbers in the cities. 
The R8-hS5s are too well known to require descrip- 
.;.pion; ^ them Muhammad and the shariah are 
■supOT^^ are found in the cities and 


among the more educated classes, less often in tiie 
villages, and not at ali among the nqinads. They 
are increasing. Tiiough only a fraction of the less 
numerous classses of sc^ciety, their influence is not 
to be measured by thei/ numbei’s. The Azalis are 
practically extinct, and the Bahuia, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, follow 'Abbas EfendL Both 
these sects practise taqiyyah^ or religious decep- 
tion. 

The Sufis (or 'Arifs, ^ yvitiimnoV) are tlie philo- 
sophical and intellectual devotees of religion, be- 
longing, it may be, to some sect, but not often to 
the Mutashari's. Among them are many devvit,he^r. 
They usually recognize some one as their guide 
(miiTshid), Tlie most popular poets among tlicm 
are JaM al-Din, Shanis-i-Tabriz, Farid al-Din 
'Attar, and Dervishes in Persia are loosely 

organized, and monasteries are almost unknown. 
Many dervishes will claim to h^hliciksarl (‘abject,' 

* humble '), others to be followers of Shah Na mat- 
Allah or of Safi *Ali Shah, a saint of recent date. 

The organization of religion is democratic, and 
in the last analysis it is popularity that determines 
rank and authority. The government exercises 
a contarol by granting titles and recognition, and 
the mullds and mujtahids^ both as authorized ex- 
pounders of the shariah and as popular leaders, 
influence government. They are trom the people 
and are susceptible to the influences that .aflect the 
people. Low birth is no bar to ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. The dervishes are to some extent 
controlled by the appointment from them of a 
naqlb, or ci^ head, in each city. Curiously, he 
has charge also of jugglers, mountebanks, snake- 
charmers, etc. 

The influence of religion in moral and social 
matters is not easily estimated. Of course it is 
pervasive. The only education open to most of 
the people is that in the mosque schools. The 
pilgrimages promote intelligence and national 
unity. On the other hand, the shrines are centres 
of vice, the mullds are notorious for venality, the 
shartah is an obstacle to progress, and religious 
teaching often makes wrongdoing easy rather than 
difficult. It may be doubted whether those who 
desire moral or social reform look to religion for 
inspiration and aid. The least religious classes 
are the educated and the nomads. 

An influence at work that must affect the future 
of Islam is the rationalizatiou of religion. It 
takes the form of reducing religion to the minimum 
of doctrine, equalizing all forms of revelation by 
admitting truth in each, hut granting finality to 
none. Another tendency is what the Persians call 
tahii (‘naturalistic'), denying all revelation and 
taking an agnostic position on the question of 
God's existence. Another growing influence is the 
renascence of Turkish literature in the Adharbaijan 
dialect in Tiflis and Baku. The reaction due to 
foreign dominance is also to be reckoned with. 
The influence of Western civilization is in many 
ways disintegrating. The influence of Christianity 
mediated by commerce, politics and literature, and 
missionary effort must not be forgotten. This had 
its part in Babism and still more in Bahaism. 

See, further, artt. Bab, BabIs, ShI'ahs, 
SUFllSM. . 

Literaturh.— B esides the works cited in the arflde, see 
T. W. Arnold, T^he Preaching eflsUxm^ London, 1913; 
E. Q. Browne, Literary History qf Persia, 2 vola,, do. 1902^, 

A Tear arnong the Persians, do. 1893. 
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. ..-MtJHAMMADANISM' (m Syria, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia).~A. and Palestine 

have always formed one of the outlets for the 
superfluous population of Arabia. The invasion of 
the conntry by the Arabs in the first half of the 
7th cent. A.D. was only one of a series of inoursipna , 
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which had been going on from time immemorial. 

1 he conquest, which took place in the Caliphate 
of Omar, only a year or two after the death of 
Muhammad, occupied a few years (13-15 A.H.), 
and was facilitated by thi fact that the people of 
Syria came, to a large extent, both in origin and 
m language, of Semitic stock. The kingdom of 
Glmssrm, which, with that of Hira on the other 
side of the Syrian desert, formed a buffer State 
between the empires of Rome and Persia, was of 
pure Arab blood. When, therefore, the Arabs 
made their inroads into the country, they were 
not invading a foreign people, but rather attacking 
tlie ^veniing classes only, the representatives of 
the Eastern Roman empire. Moreover, it was 
only a score of years since the Persians had wrested 
the country fi-pm^ the Greeks and held it for ten 
years. The Persian Wars had depleted the ex- 
chequer of Constantinople, and HeracHus had been 
compelled to withdraw the wonted subsidies from 
the frontier tribes-r-a fact which made them all the 
less unwilling to throw in their lot with the Arabs. 
When , therefore,’ Omar’s forces entered the country, 
they did not come altogether as invaders, and to 
tlie indigenous population the issue was not sub- 
jection so much as a change of masters; and it 
was not impossible that the new masters might he 
more gentle than the old. 

To the Arabs the conquest of Chaldeea was 
motived by the lust of plunder, the conquest of 
Egypt was to a large extent a necessity— had it 
been acquired a year or two^ earlier Medina would 
have been saved from famine — but the conquest of 
Syria ^vas largely a matter of sentiment. Within 
its borders were contained nearly all the holy places 
of Islam. Hud and Salih had ministered to tribes 
within the boundaries of Arabia, but nearly all 
the remaining prophets— Abraham, Solomon, but 
above allJesus — had lived and died in Palestine. 
Muhammad, too, had visited Syria, once as a 
mere boy, with his uncle Abu falib, and again as 
the agent of Khadijah. JerusMem had been the 

f oal of his mysterious night- journey, from which 
e had ascended to the Divine Prepuce, and it was 
from Damascus that he had turned away, saying 
that one could not enter Paradise twice. The 
reverence of the Arabs for Jerusalem is shown by 
the fact that it was towards it that the Muslims 
turned in prayer during the first two years after 
the arrival of Muhammad at Medina, and that the 
capitulation of the city in 637 was accepted by the 
Caliph in person. On this occasion ‘Omar visited 
most of the sacred places, under the guidance of 
the patriarch Sophronius, He is said to have 
idenfified the site of Solomon’s . temple, and he 
erected a small mosque, probably of wood and clay, 
for file worship of the Muslims. J erusalto did not 
become the political capital of the province of 
Pidestine. For that Ramleh was founded some- 
what later. But the sacred character attributed 
to the ancient city by the Arabs appears in the 
name Bait al-Maqdis {‘ holy house’) by which their 
historians always call it, or in the shortened form 
Al-Quds, by which it is known at the present day. 

The sanctity in the eyes of the Mnslims even 
of Jerusalem is, however, snimas^ by that of 
Hebron, the home and place of burial of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, as w^ as of 
Joseph. Hence it used to be named Masjid IbrShmi 
Abraham’s mosque ’), but now it is always called 
Al-Khalil (‘the friend’), jabbfeviated from Uhe 
*eity of the friend of God.’ Hebron fell into the 
hand# of the Crusaders in A.D. 1099 and remained 
retaken by Saladin in 1187.. The 
' CruB^^ dq. not seem to have had much scruple 
about chambers, .but the 

' Ourii^ity of 

"of TfiVfTftrifiAj And - of ^thiem:' mentions with a 
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feelmg of the deepest awe that he had conversed 
with one who had with his own eyes seen Abraham. 

At the present day Europeans are not permitted to- 
enter the mosque (originally a Crusadem’ church),, 
with very rare exceptions, and then only by a * 
special firman. 

Under theUmayyads(A.D.661-750)Syriaattamed 
the hegemony of all^ the Arab States, and 
Damascus became the capital of an empire stretch- 
ing from India to Spain. Mu'awiya, the first of 
the line, had been governor of the country under 
the Caliph ’Othman ; it was to the Arabs of Syria 
that his dynasty owed its birth and stability, and 
the Caliphs of the line naturally wished to do all 
in their poiver to strengthen the position and pre- 
cedency of their adopted country. , Hence it was 
that, after the assas^nation of Mu’awiya pro- 
claimed himself Caliph, not at Medina, which had 
been the political as well as the religious capital 
under the first, three Caliphs, but at Jerusalem. 
When, on the death of his son Yazid, the rest of 
the Muslini world did homage to the rival Caliph 
Ibn Zubair^ in Mecca, it was no doubt in some 
measure owing to the possession of the sacred city 
of Jerusalem and the tombs of the patriarclis at 
Hebron that the Umayyads were still able to main- 
tain their position in Syria. And, whilst their 
rival was engaged in rebuilding the holy house 
at Mecca, which their armies had besieged, the, 
Umayyad ’ Abd al-Malik was building the famous , 
Dome of the Bock upon the site of the Temple of ; 
Solomon, as the inscription, in spite of its mutila- 
tion under the 'Ahbasids, still bears witness ; and 
it was only after the building was finii^ed, and a 
substitute for the Ka’ bah had been provided to which 
the pious Muslim might make his pilgrimage, that 
the rival Caliph was crushed and the Muslim world 
once again united under one head. Mu’awdya had 
already wished to remove the pulpit of the Prophet 
at Medina to his new mosque, but in deference to 
the religious feelings of the people he refrained from 
doing so. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Umayyad Caliph acted in this matter from merely 
pecuniary motives, because te wished to divert the 
commerce arising out of the pilgrimage to the Hijaz 
into his own cofiers ; because, as soon as he was un- . 
disputed Caliph, it would not have mattered which 
town became the object of pilgrimage (J. Well- 
hausen, Das arahische Beich) Berlin, 1902, p. 132 f.). 

The truth is that the Umayyad Caliphs, with the 
exception of the pious 'Omar ii., were not Muslims 
at heart. They sprang from the old aristocracy of 
Mecca, the bitterest opponents of the Prophet, 
who submitted to him only at the last possible 
moment. They did not scruple to attack and 
plunder the city of Medina where he had lived and 
died, and even to destroy the Ka'bah itself, and 
they hsM wePrMgh exterminated the family of the 
Prophet. They were a purely civil dyaasly ruling 
in the name of religion, and they did not care ivhat 
means they used to attain their ends. The great 
bulk of the poptdation of Syria were Christiana. 
They were, many of them, well educated, and in 
every way, except in fighting, more useful to the ; 
dynasty than the Arabs themselves. All the 
clerks In the government offices were Christians, 
and the State archives were written, at firafe in 
Greek. A similar state of .fchin^ existed in, Persia : 
and in Egypt. It was only- under 'Abd al-Malik 
tliatthe Arabiclangua^b^an to be used exclus- 
ively, and even then the clerks continued to be 
non-Arabs. Some of the most ihfiuential persons 
about the- Caliphs were also Christians. John of 
Damascus, 'as well -as his father, held high office ; 
under the^'Arab rulers of his native city, and the 
panegyrist of the Umayyads was the Christian . 

Moreover, it was not that these 
Ifeiliphsmerely made useof their Christian subjects,; 
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■\vhiist ignoring their religious creed. Questions 
of theology seem to have been tUscnssed hy the 
two parties in the jn'esouce of the more liberal 
Caliphs upon equal terms. Al-Akhtal made no 
Attempt to conceal either bis religious belief or 
the external emblems of his faith, when he stood 
before 'Abd al-Malik ; and John of Damascus was 
an ardent defender of the use of images in divine 
worship, wherein he stood in opposition not only to 
the Caliph but to the Greek emperor as well. 
"Sueh a state of things eould not but react upon 
Muhammadanism itself, and there is little doubt 
that some of the less strict ways of thinking which 
began to prevail were due to this cause. It was to 
condone the delinquencies of the Umayyads that 
the Muxjites professed to believe that there Avas 
no deadly sin for any one who made the profession 
of Islam, or that at any rate the sinner would not 
bo punished until the Day of Judgment. Belief 
in divine predestination also began to be moditied 
in the direction of an admission of free will, This 
tendency towards freedom of thought culminated 
in theMu'tazilite movement under the'Abbasids 
(see Sects [Muhammadan]) . or was it only on the 
religious side that Christianity moulded Muslim life. 
Hisham, one of tlie last and best of the Umayyad 
•Caliphs, was a notable agriculturist. His gover- 
nor over .‘Iraq was Khalid al-Qasri, who was also 
a farmer on a grand scale. Khalid’s mother was 
a Christian, and he built her a chapel beside 
the mosque at Ktifa. He employed Christians and 
mother non-Muslim peoples in preference to Muslims, 
as he no doubt found them more intelligent and 
capable. In Hisham’s days the doctrine that the 
Qur’an is not eternal, w'hich became the accepted 
‘Creed for a short time under the 'AbbSsids, be^an 
to be professed. The century and more during 
which the Umayyads ruled the Muslim world from 
Damascus was the most glorious in Arabian annals, 
and it is not without significance that it was after 
the last Caliph of the line had removed the capital 
to his native tqvm of 5arran that the dynasty 
fell and was replaced by that of the ' Abbasids. 

With the fall of the Umayyads the Arabs ceased 
to be the ruling race and Syria became one of the 
provinces of the empire, not specially distinguished 
in the religious aspect from the rest, (in the 
break-up of the Caliphate, with its resulting chaos, 
Syria became, with its many holy places, the 
battle-ground of Christianity and Islam. When 
it was prosperous and well-governed, it was gener- ■ 
ally as a dependency of Egypt, under Fatimid, 
AyyUbid, or Mamluk rulers. For the last four 
hundred years it has formed a province of Turkey. 


Iin®RATt]®K.~Th8re are no reliable reports published ojBBcially 
by^ the ftovemment, 'Much infohmbion is obtainable from 
daily ana other periodicals appearinj^ in Beirut, mostly edited 
by Christians. See also A. I. S. de Sacy, JExposi de la religion 
4e8 Druzes, Paris, 1838 ; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
JHoslems, London, 1890 ; G. W. Cihasseaud, The Pj'ttses of the 
L^nm, do. 1856 ; C, H. Churcliill, Mount Lebanon^ do. 

lx Stirring Times; Records from Jentsalem Con- 
^suktr ChronieteSf 1858-56^ do. 1878 ; J. E. Hanauer, Folklore 
^ihe Holg LaTM, do. 1910; P. G. Baldensperger, ‘The Im- 
movable. East,* in 1903 (p. 65ff.)and foil, years ; R. A. S. 

MacaHster. andE, W. G. Masterman, ‘The Modern Inhabi- 
tanfeof PalestinV-to PSFSt, 1904 <p. 150 ff.) and foil, years. 

B, Egypt. — Since its conquest by the Arabs 
about the year A.D. 640, E^pt has, omng partly 
to its. natural , wealth and partly to its posses- 
r sion of the Azhar University and its, frequent 
■ lovereignty over the holy places, play^ a leading 
- p^t in the material and spiritual progress of 
; Isl^m,;. and especially during the last hundred 
;ye^ it has outstripped all other countries in the 
';-^eetion -6f^the Europeaniam the faith. The 
. ^yp.i' have, always been subservient to 

^ of toother race. At the beginning of the 
" had to endure twelve years of 

^^Per^to ■ dpmm^ After, the conquest was 


over, however, the l^ersians ruled, as tlioy gener- 
ally did, with moderation and toivrancts and, 
wlien the eouu was recovered for tlm Eastern 
empire by the conquest^of Heraciius, the change 
of masters was a change for the worse. Tim 
natural craving of the Egyptian for a strong arm 
on w’liich to leanlimi shown itself in the sphere of 
theology in their deification of Jesus Christ, which 
was the basis of their whole-hearted attachment 
to the Monophysite doctrine ; when, therefore, 
Heraclius sought, through his instrument Cyrus, 
to force upon them the orthodox formula, and at 
the same time to increase the revenues obtainetl 
from the taxation of the country, the attempt 
was met by the Copts with dogged resistance, cul- 
minating in the fii^t of their patriarch Benjamin. 
It was owing to this prevailing discontent that 
the conquest of the country by tlie Arabs was a 
comparatively easy matter, accomplished within 
a couple of years, and with not more than a 
handful of troops. ‘Amr, who had planned and 
carried out the expedition, became the first 
governor of the country. He at once granted 
religious toleration to the people, whose disputes 
he did not understand ; he restored the Coptic 
patriarch to his office ; and he, at any rate, did 
not increase the burden of taxation. The seat of 
government was removed from Alexandria to the 
fortress of . Babylon, close to the modern Cairo, 
around which a town, called FnstSt, soon sprang 
up. The southern boundary of the province was 
at Philee, the limit of the Christian kingdom of 
Nubia, with which the Arabs concluded a treaty. 

The Copts did not at once go over to the faith of 
the conquerors. Probably they believed that the 
occupation would be temporary, as that of the 
Persians had been. Their only motives in becom- 
ing converts to Islam would have been those of 
self-interest, for Muslims w’ere not subject to taxa- 
tion. But it was not by any means the interest of 
the Arab that the subject populations should be- 
come converts to the faith, as that would endanger 
the source from which they diw their stipends, and 
lead to the bankruptcy of the government. The 
policy of the Arab rulers, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
was one of non-interfercnce and continuity. The 
administration of the conquered territories was 
carried on, as nearly as possible, as it had been 
under their previous rulers. The Arabs formed a 
ruling class, corresponding as closely as may be to 
the British in India. Their business w’as, not to 
make converts to their religion, but to maintain 
public order, to see that justice was executed, and 
to collect the revenues. This was pre-eminently 
the case in Egypt, to such an extent that tlie new- 
comers, profesiseil Unitarians as they were, to whom 
images and pictures w'ere abliorrent, did not 
scruple to take over even the seals of their prede- 
cessors in office, on which was frequently engraved 
the figure of a \volf or other animal — a rather hard 
nut for modem writers of Hebrew history to 
crack. The wise tolerance of the Arabs is shown 
by the fact that not only w'ere their official docu- 
ments written in Greek and Coptic as w’ell as 
in Arabic, but many important positions in the 
government were filled by Christian natives of the 
country. ^ No doubt, complaints of oppression were 
not wanting, but what oppression there was seems 
to have been due to the system which the ByzaH' 
tines had bequeathed to the Arabs rather than to 
the manner in which the system was carried out 
by the latter, tod sometimes -the fault lay with the 
native intermediary; 

Once more it fell to 'Amr- become the con- 
queror of Egypt, this time on behalf of the 
umayyads, in whose hands it remained for nearly 
a century (A.x>. 658-750). The tragic fall of the 
Umayyad dynasty and the massacre of their house 
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made a deep impresaion upon the Christian popula- of 
tion of Egypt, and it is not without si^ificance op 
that it was in Egypt that the last of the Umayyad fo 
Caliphs sought shelter from his enemies. For a he 
centui'y the ’Abhasids cAitinued to send Arab Ci 
governors to Egypt, and it was not until the year so 
586 that non- Arab, practically independent dynas- K 
ties began to be set up in the country. h( 

Under the two centuries of Arab sway Egypt ri 
appears to have enjoyed a period of comparative rc 
prosperity and good government. The governors 
are no doubt often abused, but generally without cc 
j ustice. This is especially the case with Qurrah ibn t€ 
Shaiik, who is usually described as an oppressor A 
and persecutor, but whom numerous papyri show o: 
to have been a just, if strict, ruler. Moreover, p 
not only 'was there no religious persecution of the, fe 
Christians by the Arabs, but these had rescued tJ 
the native Jacobite church from the hands of their h 
co-religionists, the Greek Malkites, the free-lance 
nature of the Bedawi always leading him to o 
support the more heretical side — a course which d 
subserved his own interests also.^ The Arabs even t* 
discriminated in the taxation in favour of the t 
Jaeobites as against the Malkites to such an extent t 
that not a few of the latter went over to the native I 
church. The Arabs found Egypt in a state of o 
feudalism. The people were serfs attached to the s 
land, and many of the ^ papyri are taken up with 1 
the capture of some fugitive who has escaped from * 
his own domain. Not the least benent, which 
the Arabs conferred upon the E^ptians was^ to. < 
deliver them from their feudal lorife, oy convertmg j 
these into mere tax-gatherers for the government. *« 
The purely Arab government under the direct s 
sovereignty of the Caliph w’as followed by a ? 
succession of dynasties of Turkish origin, the s 
Tulfinids (A.D. 868-905), whose capital Qatai, < 
lietween Fustat (i.e. Latin fossatumi) and modern 
Cairo, was famous for its splendour, and wlm for a < 
quarter of a century ruled Syria as well as Egypt j ; 
and, after a brief interval, the Iklishidids (A.D, 
935-969), who also ruled both Syria and the holy 
cities of the Hijaz, Mecca and Medina. , 

The Arabs did not leave behind them much in 
the way of architecture to tell the visitor of their 
occupation of the country. The so-called moB(jue 
of may at least indicate the site on 'which 

that of the first conqueror of the country was built, 
but the latter was a building of very much more 
modest dimensions than the present spacious place 
of worship, and not a trace of it remams. Indeed, 
the ^origin^ Arab town of Fustat, although it 
maintained an independent importance for many 
centuries, is now regarded, as merely a part,^ ana 
not the most flourishing part, of its yoi^nger sister, 

^^he dynasty of Ibn Tnlto,.on the other h^d, 
left many memorials of their supremacy.-^ The 
mosque of Ibn Tulun, said to be an imitation of 
the Kkbah designed by a Christian ^chitect, but 
with a dome superimposed pd a. minaret ro^a 
which winds an external staircase resembling that | 
of the Church of the Eedeemer in Copenh^en, is 
stiU one of the sights of Cairo. 
brilliant but unfortunate son also resembled the 
late Khedive Isma'il in his devotion to buildmg 

■ ■ TOder the that .Egypt 

rose to the height di: its . 9}®^^ 

; ' descent from Eatmah, the daughter^ol the Proj&el^ 

. sectaries, as. they ^ere held to be by the 

=, OTlhodox’Abbasid Galipii®* to** 

• 'bo mKtty. other movemente, i’oth .whti^ 
raiffldnl, in JSr. Africa, from which 
qnefed Egypt4A.I>v^lWl^.: 

1 to R-k. Ck)rba4= 9t 

naim/ in JEAS xxii. DS91] 75&:S00> 


of the dynasty, proclaimed himself Caliph, in 
opposition to the'Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad, and 
founded a neiv city close to the old capital, which 
he called Al-Qahira (‘the victorious’), the modem 
Cairo. The name bears a curious resemblance in 
sound to that of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Khere-ohe in the same neighbourhood. Like most 
heterodox peoples, the Fatimids were enlightened . 
rulers. In spite of famine at home and the in- 
I roads of the Carmatians {q,v.) from Syria, they 
quickly consolidated their empire over all the 
countries bordering upon the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, from Algena to Syria, the holy cities of ^ 
Arabia also acknowledging their sway. Security 
of life and property led to a great increase of 
population. Commerce was flourishing, and the 
trade of India, which had up till now passed 
tlnrough Baghdad, began to flow into Egypt, and 
from this period begins the decadence of the 
'Abhasid capital and flie resulting aggrandizement 
of Cairo. *Aziz, the son of Muizz, was especially 
distinguished for his enlightenment and religious 
tolerance. His reign is the culminating point of 
the dynasty, although it was considerably later 
that the prayers were said in the name of the 
Futimid Caliphs in the * Abbasid capital itself, but 
only for one year (A.D. 1059). Under Eakim, the 
son and successor of 'A^zlz, the free thinking of the 
Fatimid rdgime ran riot : under the malign in- 
fluence of the Persian Darazi the Caliph pro- 
claimed himsdlf an incarnation of *Ali, and claimed 
divine honours. He disappeared, but his doctrines 
w^ere propagated in the sect of the Druses (see 
Sects [Christian]). A persecution w^as ^so in- 
stituted against both Jews and Christians, in 
spirit not unlike those which the early Christians 
sulTcred for refusing to acknowledge the deification 
of Domitian and other Homan emperors. ^ 

The most enduring benefit which the Fatimids 
, conferred upon Egypt and upon the whole Muslini 
- world was ^e founding of the Azhar College. It 
! was begun immediately after the conquest of the 
^ country, and opened in the year A.D. 9/2. The 
text 01 the inscription commemorating the opening 
L has been preserved (M. van Bercbem, Corp. Ins(p\ 
r Arab., i. [Taiis, 1904] 43. no. 20). It received itB 
) name (‘the fail’) from an epithet the_^eged 

I ancestress of the dynasty. OriguwHy b^t as a 
. mosque, it was transformed into » eoi«|e 
e hospital for the poor by ' Asiz. Undw the Fatimids 
B the instnietion imparted was naturally Shi ite, but 
of this period little is known, and by a curious 
t irony the college did not attain to full usefulness 
y until it came under the rule of Sunni, or orthodox, 
j masters. 

p The annexation of Egypt by Saladin ^^be yenx 

’ 1169 and the consequent supersession of the Fati- 

1, mid by the Ayyafaid dyn^y, n^^]y.I«d ^ the 

to immemate abolition of *5 ft* 

jT descendants of ,'AII and the estabhahm^t of the 
it orthodox Sunni profession, not only in toe AtoM 
id College but throughout Egypt {1171-12M). 
it was the more easy of accomriishment as the 
is Esyptian hjuriims were always Sunmtes at h^rt, 
S sitomitted to the faith of their FStoid 

16 rulers only through compulsion or for^e sake 
I SZ if th® 3?atii£d fom,«^fem-v^h^^ 

® their dynasty, they have left, behind town 

pt monuments which, show tht^lzhM 

the touririi date fidiA tto toat^ 

Bab "!^i^* . But riieir best memonal is the city 

th — gchools of dbetriue ate xecog- 

irized ais orthodox the Sunnite Muslims, the one 
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which lir.st prevailed in wa,^ that of Bialik ; |)UiloK»phy, hbtory, and v <. 

Ton Anas {t a.d, S04). It is still the accepted rite I !n ether words, the A^shar, like the ‘ ' ‘d 

of the rest of N. Africa, hut in i^gypt itself it Fez, cumtinued to he a inehian'cd school after tlie 
has been replaced by that of his friend and disciple ‘ Mi* Idle Ages had passed away. 

Shiih’L who died in Fustat in the vear A.B. 810* • Fuy]»t was one of tire hist homes of Christku 


and whose tomb is visited still by the pious near 
the foot of the Mokattam Hills. With a view to 
rooting out the Shi’ah doctrines and planting^ in their 
stead tiie orthodox faith, Baladin despoiled the 
Azhar of nmnj; of its piivileges and endowments, 
and founded in its place a mosque and college 
round the tomb of the Imam Bhatil (A.B. 1191), at 
the same time instituting missions to the outlying 
districts for the propagation of the true faith. 
The Azhar, however, quickly rose again into 
favour with the great and benevolent, "and it is 
from the Ayjuibid rather tlian from the Fatimid 
period that its career of brilliance and usefulness 
takes its beginning. With the coming of the 
Mamiuks (1250-1517), who succeeded the Ayyubids, 
the 5anifite school (called after Abu ^anifah, t 
in Baghdad, A,D, 767) came into prominence, and 
still more under the Ottoman Turks (from 1517 on). 

. Being the least strict of the four schools and also 
the most inclined to monarchy, it was naturally i 
favoured by the government, whilst the Shafi'ite I 
remained the popular school. As for the Uanbali, 
the last of the four orthodox schools (founded by 
the fanatical Ibh 3anbal, 1 855), it has never taken 
hold in Egypt, and its students in the Azhar have 
never been more than a handful at the most. 

Meantime the Azhar University, which may be 
considered the intellectual barometer of Egypt, 
grew in importance and splendour by leaps and 
bounds. In the West the conquests of the Christ- 
ians endi^ in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498, and the 
, iheursibna of Jenghiz Klian at the beginning of 
the 13th cent, and of Timur Lenk (Tamerlane) at 
the. end of the 14th in the East, left Egypt un- 
, touched. Thus, when its rivals in Cordova and in 
Baghd^ had been swept aw’ay, . Cairo remained 
the undisputed mistress of Muslim learning and 
culture. Both its professors and students were 
drawn from all parts of the Muslim world, a pre- 
ference even being given in some cases to those 
w'liose homes were most remote. The Muslim man 
of learaing is cosmopolitan in his habits ; he visits 
all countries >vhere he may hope to pick up some 
crumbs of knowledge or obtain a diploma from 
some world-famous doctor ; and the fame of the 
Azhar and ite instructors naturally led many of 
these travelling students to settle in Cairo, and 
sometimes to. lecture in its college. The best 
known of these is probably, the philosopher- 
historian Ibn Khaldfln, who was a native of Tunis 
and was given posts in the government not only 
of that country, but also of Fez and Granada. 
He then came to Cairo, where he was given tlie 
. office of qa4i of the Malikis, From there he paid 
a visit to Timur Lenk at his camp in Syria, and 
finally died in Cairo in a.d. 1406. 

Bn t, while the Azhar may be considered as hold- 
ingeloft -the torch of learning to the whole world, 

’ both Muslim and Christian, up to the period of the 
Renaissance in Europe, it must he confessed that 
, after that epoch it became a stronghold of obscur- 
antito. This is evident from the books which 
: continued to be studied there. The ancient poetry, 

; w?hioh is the whole literature of - pre-fiamic 
' Arabia;,, was unheard of, and even the Assemblies 
' ‘ inimitable were neglected 

■ rfitndy was. theologicm (including jurisprudence) or 
• Even the original texts of the 

. y^uFjan , and, th^ of Bukhari were not 

- studied so' much as commentaries and super-com- 
;^!enta^ies upon these. Mathematics, natural 
^ F. Steingass, London, 1898. 


laonasticisiu, and this religious tendency of its 
people showed itself also after they had largely 
gone over to Islam. One of the earliest and most 
typical mystics of Egypt is called Dhul-Nfin (a 
name of the prophet tfonah, meaning * he of tb.e 
fish’), who flourished in the first half of the Oih 
cent. A.D. ; but perhaps the most famous is Ilm 
al-Farid, who is considered the greatest of all the 
poets of the mystics. He was born in C-airo in 
1181, and died there in A; D. 1235. He was buried 
on the Mokattam Hills near the tomb-mosque of 
Shafi'i. His principal poem, in 071 lines, has l^een 
translated by J. von Haminer-Pnrgstall (Vienna, 
1854). Already under Saladin not only cells and 
monasteries, but even convents (for divorced wives 
and other women), began to multiply rapidly. 
Bfi§Iri (t A.X>. 1279), the author of the famous ‘ Ode 
of the Mantle,’ which is known all over the Mu- 
hammadan world and has been often printed and 
translated into many languages, was, as his ua*ne 
implies, of Egj^ptian origin. 

Although Islam is theoretically a strictly mono- 
I theistic religion, there is perhaps no faith in which 
j the worship of saints plays a larger, part. The 
rayer-book of JazMi, a native of Morocco who 
ied in A.D. 1465, consisting of litanies in wdiich 
the Arabian Prophet is a being certainly more 
than human, is used wherever his followers are 
found, and not least in Egypt. The whole of 
N, Africa, and indeed the Muslim world gener- 
ally, is liouey-combed with secret societies or 
brotherhoods {ikhwdn)^ mostly religious in char- 
acter. They form each an eeclesm %n eccUsia, In 
Egypt there are four such orders named after four 
; mystic or Safi (see S0FiiSM) saints of the highest 
[ rank called ‘poles’ The most famous of 
! these is the Shaikh' Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (f 1165), 
whose shrine is to this day a place of visitation in 
i Baghdad; but the best known locally is Akniad 
I al-Badawi, a native of Tunis of the P2th cent., 

I -whose tomb-mosque is at Tanta, a to>vn of some 
I 60,000 inhabitants, on the railway line about half- 
; way between Alexandria and Cairo. A fair is 
I held there annually on his saiut’s-day, during 
I w'hich the population swells to half a million, 
drawn from all the neighbouring countries. It 
resembles a fair elsewhere, shows of all kinds pre- 
dominating over whatever religious motive ever 
existed. In Morocco the four recognized ‘poles’ 
difter from tliose acknowledged iu Egypt, and one 
of them, Shadhili, a native of the counti’j’ (t A.D. 
1258), is also the eponym of one of the more import- 
ant brotherhoods. In these shrines the room con- 
1 taming the catafalque of the saint is lined -with 
1 banners, rosaries, ostrich eggs, and votive ofl'eriugs 
I of every description. Where the shrine has fallen 
i into rum and consists of four hare walls, rags aiid 
1 pieces of cloth are often tied to a neighbouring 
tree. These pious emblems represent the prayers 
of the faithful to the saint to intercede for them 
in order to obtain some much -desired object, re- 
covery from sickness or, often, the birth of a son. 
The saints* tombs, which are such a marked 
feature of the landscape in all Muhammadan 
countries, are the emblems of an ineradicable 
superstition, and, it is said, in many cases the 
haunts of crime, . , . . , , 

- With the French expedition .pF 1798 a hew era 
began in the history of .Egypt, owing to the 
attempts of the Kh^ves to transform it into a 
European State. Muhammad ' Ali sent the youth 
of the ruling classes to be educated in Paris, from 
which they too often returned imbued with the 
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vices rather . than the virtues of Europe. Ismail 
laid down railway and telegraph lines all over the ' 
country. lAder Taufi^ slavery largely disap- 
peared, and polygamy is fast becoming a thing of 
tlie past. Erom Tanfiq ^so dates the liberty of 
the Egyptian newspaper press, a liberty which has 
been mostly abused. Indeed, the number of news- 
papers printed in Cairo is out of all proportion to 
the number of readers. They are, as might be 
expected, for the most part published in the 
interest of some political propaganda, nationalist 
{which generally means Turkish), conservative, or 
progressive. The best Christian newspapers are 
edited by Syrian immigrants. There are three or 
four journals published by and for women. 

The progressive movement initiated by the 
Khedives naturally reacted on that stronghold of 
conservatism, the Azhar University. Incredible 
as it inay appear, the instumction given there con- 
tinued on the same lines as in the 13th century. To 
meet present-day needs the Gordon College was 
founded at Khartam, and also a modem university 
in Cairo, but the latter has practically no students. 
Meanwhile the students of the Azhar, who have 
always been more or less inclined to take the law 
into their own hands, in 1909 went out on strike, 
with the result that some concessions were made 
to modem ideas. The last century in Egypt, how- 
ever, can hardly be fairly considered as an example 
of jSIuhammadan rule, as all the ideas were 
European, although the instruments putting them 
in force were Muslim. . 

On the whole, it may be affirmed that Muham- 
madanism in Egypt has, considering the times and 
country, been enlightened and a source of enlighten- 
ment. Even at Sie period of conq.uest they did 
• not put in force the iconoclastic theory of their 
faith, and under the Mamluks, and even under the 
, Fabimids, stone and metal work are, as may be seen 
by the specimens of the latter in the museum at 
South ^nsington, of a very high order. Neither 
was there any scruple about making representa- 
tions of living creatures. Ibn Tulun caused two 
plaster lions to be set over one of his gateways. 
Saladin introduced the eaglo as an omanmnt in 
desi^. On one ewer, of the year A.D. U32, in 
the British Museum there are over one hu^red 
animal figures. It was from the Mamluk artists 
of Egypt and Syria that this art passed mto 
Europe. In architecture also the MainlUks ex- 
celled. Nearly all the moscLues of Cairo origin- 
ated in their period, and certainly ^1 the finest, not 
the least reinarkaJjle buildings being those of one 
of the last of the Mamlflks, Kait Bey (1468-96) ; 
vet it is on two of the oldest mosqnes, those of ibn 
Toifin andof gakin, that are fdrm^he supposed 
he^nings of Gothic architecture. With the o^- 
ins of the Turks a period of .decadOToe suTCrvenea, 
which was only intenrified under the Hiedives. 

with regard to their moral qualitiM it can he said 
that the Muslim rulers of Egypt, witt the excep- 
tion of the Caliph Btekim, were not worse than 
Mnslim rulers elsewhere ; Saladm and » 
masters of the country were admirable rulers. 
The ancient monuments of Egypt still witness to 
the fact that the Arab con^M(^ of the 

werenot ruthless fanatics, .^he Coptic Chui^ ww 

not exterminated; as, Zoroasti^wm. 

was in Per^, or Protestantism m 

The native churches in ^ro axe 

cent than the mosques. . Cm can ^ 

the accounts of the pemeoution, especially, undw 

HSikim, have been exaggerated ; hut, even d they 


former masters, thus bringing about an invush of 
educated Syrian Christians. Britisli writers do 
not give the Copts a very high character, and much 
prefer the Muhammadau in many ways ; but this 
may be the result of ages of subordination. For 
the present, it is more than doubtful whether a 
Coptic government would not be more connipt 
than the Muhammadan has been. The amuse- 


to songs and stories. All these are degrading to 
both spectators and performers, and it would be 
well if they could be put down by the govern- 
ment. The great want of Egypt, as of all Mnslim 
countries, is books of fiction which are , at once 
amusing and decent, but it would take a genera- 
tion or two before a taste for such literature 
could be cultivated in the mind of the youthful 
Egyptian. 

LiTEiRATURB.— The most reliable information in regard to 
ffesent-day Egypt is to be obtained from Lord Cromer’s 
Jfodem Egypt, London, 1008, and from his and his successors 
annual Reports to the British Government (1888 flf.), as Well as 
those of the Education and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt; see also A. M. Milner, English %n Egy^, 
London, 1892. Much information is also obtamable from B. 
W. Lane’s notes to bis tr. of The Thousamd and Owe mghts, 
London, 18SP, and his jllawners and Cast^ of the ftofern 
Egyptians, do. 1886 ; also Ibrahim HUmi, Literaiure of Egysot 
and the Sudan, do. 1886-88: H. Jolowicz, Aejifj/p- 

tiaea, Leipzig, 1858-61 ; M. Beiram, Treatise on thz Eistonj of 
the Azhar, Cairo, 1321 a.h. ; K. Vollers, in JZtncrra for 1804 


j^aris. iss^u: w. jtt. Jennings-Bramley, axi® 

Sinaitic Peninsula’ PEFSt, 1906 (p. 126 fl.) and foU. years ; 
T. W. Arnold, The JPreaehing o/ Jsfoma London, 1918; J, 
Ohrwalder, Ten Years* Captivity in the Mahdi^s Cam^, 

P. B. Wingate, do. 1892 ; R. C. Slatin, Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan, tr. P. R. Wingate, do. 1898. 

C. MESOPOTAitIA.-^la. the first quarter of the 
7th cent. A.D. the Persians had conquered Egypt 
and Syria, and the Eastern Koman empire was, 
for the moment, almost limited by the walls of 
Constantinople. By a mighty esort, however, 
Heraclins drove the enemy from his provinces and 
the Perrian empire was in its ^tum completely 
broken. This was the opportunity of the Arabs. 
Chaldaea became an easy prey, and m half a dozen 
years the empire, which under one dynasty ana 
another had withstood the might of Greece and 
Kome for a millennium, had ceased to be. ^ 

The sudden collapse of Persia is e^lained by 
Arab writers by the decadent condition of the 
country, the effeminacy of the people, the tyranny 
of the great landowners, and the ch^tic state of 
the government when brought face 
the hardy nature and simple habits of the Arabs. 
But equally important is the fact that the 
tion w Chaldsea was itself Arab. The Lakhmid 
kingi^ whbse-capltal waA at 
KffSk and the preset Najaf, like the 

Ghassanids on the other side oL the Synstn desert, 
immigrants from Southern Arabia. 
itself was peopled by the tribes of 
and, furthOT to the west, Nimar ; 
toe Jauf, on *0?^ l^g from Me^ to 



which so mnuencea une ^ 

toese tribes made a pTofession of 

how liehtlv their religion sat en them w etear 

from tie nonchalance with whmh the 

Tft.cyWihfell in with ’Omar’s stipulation ^t^^y 
sh<ldd not hring up their ehild^ in to 

faith; Accordingly,: -when ‘he 
invade Mesopotamia, they met wth little oj|^- 
Hon and wi'& wme assistance from these wio^- 
The ties of blood proved stronger than those of 

t Mesopotamia quickly became a 

IJto totni^. «md.^heing peopled largely by 
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Araljs ol the tribe of Qaraish, it* rapidly ab^aiued a 
leading place in the Mtt:?Um world, and remained 
for three centune:s, even when the political capital 
>vasf Damascus, the intelleetnal and religions centre 
of Islfim. It was generally divided into two 
provinces— * Iraq, the southern Iialf, its most 
northerly town being TakrTt, and the northeni 
portion, Jaztra (the Peninsula). Much the more 
important of the two provinces, from the point 
of view of the history of the faith, is 'Iraq. It 
has always been the storm centre of S.W. Asia, 
from wdiich the majority of the great schisms 
and disruptions arose, and it remains to-day the 
seat of the Bhfah, or party of 'Ali. Even in the 
days of * All himself it produced the KhawStrij (or 
Seceders), whose main principle ivas to oppose the 
established order of belief and of society, and 
to clamour for a theocracy, by which they really 
meant anarchy and nihilism. Often apparently 
exterminated, they continued to be a thorn in the 
side of the recognized Caliphate for many a day. 
Baghdad itself was originally built and fortified 
to protect the person of the Caliph against the 
, fanatical Eawandis, a sect of Khurasan (a.i>. 762). 
In the first half of the 9th cent, three of the 
*Abbasid Caliphs threw in their lot wdth the 
Mu'tazilah, or party of freedom of thought, and 
instituted a vigorous persecution of the orthodox 
believers; and in the second half of the same 
century a servile war broke but in the conntry to 
the north of the Persian Gulf and continued for 
fifteen years before it was quelled. With the 10th 
cent, tne incursions of the terrible Carmatians 
began, who, though originating in Bahrain, quickly 
overspread and devastated Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt (see Carmatians). Meanwhile the 
Turkish slave-soldiers of the Caliphs had become 
so out of hand that the court was compelled to 
quit Baghdad and establish itself at Samarra, some 
seventy-five miles further up the Tigris, and remain 
there for fifty-five years. By the time they re- 
turned the glory had departed from the Calipnate, 
jEmd the supreme pontin of Islam had become a 
puppet, in the hands of the mUitary power which 
happened to be supreme at the moment, until the 
last semblance of authority was swept away by 
the Mongol invasion. 

But, whilst 'Iraq was the principal seat of heresy 
and sedition, it became for that very reason a 
stronghold of orthodoxy and firm government. 
Its turbulent population required the best brains 
and the strongest arm to keep them in check, and 
their very opinionativeness led to the neeessai*y 
evolution of the particular view which eventually 
became accepted by . the civil power. Just as some 
. of. the Caliphs liked to send their worst governors 
to the holy city of Medina, so some of the best, 
from the point of view of the Caliph, were sent to 
’Iraq. Such governors were, under the Umayyads, 
ZiyMy half-brother of the Caliph Mu'Swiya ; the 
famous, if bloodthirsty, Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, and 
Khalid al-Qasri. ’Iraq, too, produced al- 

Basrl (t 728), a commentator on the Qur’an and 
collector of traditions about Muhammad, to whom 
the mystics trace their origin ; and Abu’l-5asan al- 
Ash’ari, who at first a Mu' tazilite, ended by 
, reducing the faith to a system which was quickly 
acknowledged as orthodox and remains so at the 

• ' The twin cities of Basra and Efifa were founded 

:/ immediately after the conquest of Mesopotamia by 
. , ^’the Arabs (about a.d. 638). They were at -first 
" -bahtohments for the Arab garrison stationed in the 
ferri^iy ^conquered by them. These two cities, 
i; . lost their military character, and 

: 'ibe^iae y^hafc maybe called the university towns 
. . bf lstem/ I^ey have been well compared to Oxford 
;;^.,;aiwi-Caiubri^e^ only in their mutual rivalry, 


but also ill the wide-spread authority which at- 
tached to their dicta. Their scholars! laid down 
the principles of Arabic grammar, aild dccide»h or 
at least pronounced upon, the proper reading oi 
the text of the Qur^Ii, those of one city oiieu 
taking the view opposed to that advocated by the 
other. Ba.^ra especially was the home of free- 
thinking. It was there that the Arab encyelo- 
pa'.dists published their tracts, and nowhere could 
the AssetMies of ^ariri (t 1122), with their 
airy use of expressions from the sacml volume, 
have been so fitly written. The Zanj and tlm 
Carmatian insurrections, which devastated 'Iraq, 
brought ruin to both towns ; but, wldlst Ba,sra> 
under the enlightened * open door ’ policy of native 
rulers, rose again, and is likely to continue an 
important commercial city, Kufa never recovered. 

One of the most curious facts in connexion with 
the history of Islam in Mesopotamia is the continu- 
ance of idolatrous rites in the midst of the true Faith 
at the city of ^arrSn. Originally the seat of the 
worship of the moon-god, and best known front its 
mention in the Biblical story of Abraham, this 
city, from the time of Alexander, became a centre 
of Greek civilization. Long after Mesopotanya 
had become a Muslim province, Babylonian magic 
and Greek wisdom, Syrian paganism and Christian 
rites, all combined ;into one system, of religion, 
eontanued to flourish therev Muslim governors 
were either kept in ignorance of these practices 
or bribed to remain silent regarding them. It 
was only in the year 830 that the Caliph Ma’mun, 
when on an expedition against the Byzantines he 
passed by .^arran, was struck by their strange 
garb and long hair. Then for the first time their 
existence became known to the central govern- 
ment. They were ofiered the alternatives of 
Isl§m— one of the tolerated sects or the sw’ord. 
After some delay they declared that they were 
the Christians ect of the Stibians to whom tolera- 
tion is granted in the Qur'an. No doubt the 
Caliph was only too glad to let them he, as they 
were one of the chief means of introducing Greek 
: learning into Islam. They produced many writers 
and translators, of whom perhaps the best known 
is Tabit ibn Qurrah (t 901). 

The ’Abbasid was essentially a Persian dynasty. 
The cause had its beginnings in Khurfisfin* Onq 
Caliph even wished to make the capital there. 
But the claims of the West were still too gieat for 
that, and so '^Irfiq, the meeting- point of Semite 
; and Persian, became and remained the seat of 
government. Baghdad was founded by Mansur in 
-the year 762, and quickly eclipsed in grandeur 
all the other cities of the empire. Originally built 
on the west bank of the Tigris, the government 
‘ offices and residence of the Caliph were later re- 
moved to the east. The insubordination of the 
Turkish guards at one time necessitated the ^rith- 
drawal of the court to the small town of SSinarra 
further up the river. There it remained for over 
half a century (836-892). During this and the 
subsequent period nearly all the ’Abbasid Caliphs 
came to a violent end at the hands of their own 
prastorians. Order was somewhat restored when 
the temporal power of the Caliphs was taken over 
by the Buwaihids (A.D. 945). These princes were, 
however, Shfites, whereas the population .of 
Baghdad were Sunnites. Thus religious strife was, 
added to civil, and was arrested - only on the 
coming of the Seljfiqs (A.D. 1055). Mesopotamia 
had b^n split up under innumerable petiy chief- 
tains, but nowaH Asia from Egypt.'fd Afghanistan 
was under one strong rider. The proclamation of 
the Fatimid Caliph in BaghdSd in A.D. 1058 was 
merely a passing incident, and did not stay the 
march of events. The Buwaihids had already re- 
stored the old royal palace of the Khuld and 
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turned it into a hospital, and now under the 
Seljuqs mmy colleges sprang up in Baghdad, 
iheir famous \Ya 2 ir Nizam d-Mulk, among his 
other benefactions, foui^ed the college named 
after him the Nizamiya" which continued to he 
the principal college in Baghdad, until if was 
r^naced by that of the second last of the Caliphs, 
^xustan§ir (a.d. 1226-4*2). Meantime the com- 
mercial importance of Baghdad had passed away 
at the same time as the temporal power of the 
Caliphs, and it was not the spiritual head of Islto, 
but the Seljuq Sultans, and later Saladin, that 
proved the chief obstacle to the crusader. 

After the fall of Baghdad and the extinction of 
the Caliphate by the Mongols, Mesopotamia came 
under the sway of Persia until these were driven 
back by the Ottoman Turks, who have held it for 
the la^t four hundred years. Thus the old rivaliy 
of Constantinople and Iran has been revived, 
with the added bitterness of the hatred of Shi* ah 
and Sunnah. To the Persian Muslim Mesopotamia 
is the most sacred country upon earth, holding as 
itdoesthe dust of’Ali and nis son ^Ali 

was assassinated in Ktifa in a.d. 661, but it 
\fas not until 791 that the place of his burial 
was discovered by Harun al-Eashid, and even the 
authority for this statement is much later. To 
'All were quickly attributed superhuman qualities, 
until he came not merely to be regarded as not 
inferior to the Prophet himself, but even to occupy 
the place of the second person in the Christian. 
Trinity. Najaf or .Mashhad *Ali (^'AJi's shrine 
some four miles to the west of Ktifa, and Karbala, 
the - scene of the battle in which 5usain and 
most of his family perished in A.B. 680, some 
fifteen miles to the north of Najaf, are held, by 
the Persian protagonists of the divine right of 
Caliphs, to surpass in sacredness Medina itself, 
■tvhilst to the Turk, ■who now rules the land, as to 
some of the 'Abbasid Caliphs, this devotion is 
nothing less than idolatry. 

Mesopotamia, like N, Africa, has always been 
and still remains a forcing-house for religious fan- 
aticism. In the strife of sects this fair province, 
one of the richest in the world, has almost gone 
out of cultivation. There is some prospect, how- 
ever, that with the construction of the Euphrates 
valley railway and the annexation of Basra, the 
efforts to repair the system of canals, which were 
recently begun under AV. Willcocks, will have the 
effect of restoring the country to what it was 
under its S^anid and Arabian rulers. 

. Litsratcrh.— TSieta are no reliable official reports. J. B. 
Fraser, JfesojwrfflTWtfl and :A88pria, Edinburgh, 1842; jhastin 
Perkins, Sight Years in Persia^ Andover, ,1843; F. R.- 
. Chesney, of Euphram arid London, 1860; 

V. Cuin^, La Turquie wAsiSi Paris, 1890; £. Sachau, Am. 
Suphrat und ^griSt lieipzig, 1900 ; M, von Oppenheuni Fb?» 
Mittelmeer zumpersischen Berlin, 1900 ; G. Le Strange, 
Lands qf the Eastern Oalfphatej Cambridge, 1905, pp. 1-126; 
R. P. A. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje, * Nouveaux Documents pour 
I’^tude de la religion oes Harraniens/ in Actes du vi^ Gongris 
intemat des orimtalistes, Leyden, 1888, ii. 

T. H.AYEIR. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in ,Turkey).-i. Sta- 
tistics.— Statistics relating to Turkish conditions 
have hitherto been of very limited value, and in. 
the circumstances of to-day it is virtually impos- 
sible to obtain them. The most recent computa- 
tions will be found in Die Welt des Jslmis, i. i. 
[Berlin, l913j.32, with which should be compared 
* L’Islam en Bulgarie et dans la Boumelie orientale,’ 

.. .in Revue du monde mus^thnan^ v. [1908] 482. It 
is unquestionable, however, that the decline of 
Isl4m in the Balkan Peninsula proceeds swiftly, 
and the.rapidity with which the numerical decrease 
of .a. Muslim population may take place under 
CHbiristian ruiie be,, estimated from .the data re- 

lating to Thessalyi^i^eh. by" T'ranchet dT^p4xey 

1 Hereafter dted as Jffitfif. 


87; thus, -while in 1881 the 
330,000 inhabitants of that district included 50,000 
Muslims, in the present population of 381,000 there 
are only 3000. This shrinkage in numbers can be 
toaced, though not in the same degi*ee, also in 
Cyprus, Crete, Bulgaria, and Bosnia. It would 
to he doubtful, indeed, if the number of 
Muslims in the entire peninsula, even including 
such as are no longer Turkish subjects, w'ould now 
amount to 3,000,000. As an ofiset, it is likely 
enough that there has been an increase in Anatolia. 

In the Muslim population of Asia Minor those of 
Tm'kish blood number about 11,000,000. 

2 . Development.— It is a manifest fact that the 
Turks as a people have not played so important a 
part in the lormatipn of doctrine as in the popular 
religion. The share which they have had in the 
later development of Islam cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, since the necessary scientific investigations 
have not so far been made. Nor has the protracted 
struggle which Sunnite orthodoxy has had to wage 
in Turkey with the Shi’ite faction and various sec- 
tarian movements been as yet examined in detail. 

On the other hand, the innovations introduced 
during the last century as a result of European influ- 
ence have been in a measure exhaustively studied, 
While it is true that many of the proposed im- 
provements \vere but imperfectly carried out, or 
were not carried out at all, they nevertheless form 
the most simificant effort made in recent times to , 
modtoize islto. At the outset' they were osten- 
sibly to be put in practice in the spirit of Islilm, 
but in many cases, as a matter of lact, they ran 
counter to it. AYe are here concerned only with 
the reforms which come into conflict with tne pro- 
visions of the skartah^ or Muhammadan law, and 
thus bear upon Islam as a religion. Besides a 
number of laws and regulations of the most diverse 
types there were in particular two decrees issued 
by the Sulto which, promulgated in a peculiarly 
impressive ‘form, may be regarded as the pivots of 
modern Turkish life, These were respectively the 
ffatt-i^sharif of Gulhanah, issued on 5th Nov. 1839, 
and the ^attd-lmmdyim, ISth Feb. 1856— both be- 
longing, therefore, to the administration of * Ahd al- 
Majid. While the former made promise, in amereiy 

f eneral way, of sundry reforms which should be in 
armony with the spirit of the shariah^ the latter 
pledged the government to various changes in 
certain ordinances laid down by that legal system. 
These changes related to the le"al oath and the 
military service of Christians, and to the abolition 
of the capital penalty for apostasy from Islam. 

In connexion with these points a new penal code 
was issued, and the suppression of slavery resolved 
upon, in 1858.^ 

None^f these refoi-ms sprang from the will of , 
the Turkish people . theirismves; bn: the contrary, 
they were effected at the instigation of the Euro- 
pean Powers, especially of Great Britain, and were 
introduced only after long temporiring on the part 
of the higher governing classes in Turkey. Av hen 
the Western Powers had succeeded in saving 
Turkey in the Crimean AYar, they demanded, as 
an act of gratitude, the abrogation of ^ the ordi- 
nances which could not but be humilia&g to the 
Christian mind. They likewise that the 

changes would serve to intmsify the nationalistic 
consciousness of the non-Huhammadafn.. elements 
in Turkey, and thus provide a bamer to the ^ow- 
1 These laws were published in the (Oonstanwnople, 

A.H. 1289 [=A.D. 18723^ wla and a supplementgy vol„ con? 
sisting of four books CTurkish} ; Er. version In Arisfcarchi Bey, , 
Legislation otUmem, 7 vds,, do. 1878-88). passed 

since 1908 have appeared in the ; Fr. veroon in 

LigistaUan cU<nmnedepiti8i8ritatilissm«nt de la 
edT A.Biliofcti and Ahmed Sedad, Paris, 1912, i. 
woriss are : G. Youm, Corps de dmt ottont^,Oxio^p05-^; 

E, EhgeUuufdt, LaTur^piAe et le Tan^m(^ 1882^ } F. 
Dis R^^onaem des osmm. Betefttfs, Beriia, 1853. . 
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ing iniiuenee of Ensjsia. The Turkish {lununirslra- \ with but liUle ehauge tn lauln fiiutures, was 
tion was not blind to the ditBcnlty of the tinder- j founded in the reigit of Siiltiiii MuhaiiJinrai n,. the 
taking, ami to some extent evaded it in a vciy • Conqueror (1451-81) h.-f. von Harnmer-Purg>taH, 
adroit fashion* /><:,? omanmhm Mekk^ Strf.<ftw^fa$sitng iiiid 


The various points were settled as follows t 
In order to permit Oiristiana to tiK-e or*th9 ns w*itne«»ses— a 
priviicj^e denied to them by the fiharVitk^rt:^ entirely new 
judioatare, upon which experts had been at w'ork for a number 
of years, was established* In addition to the jtirisdietion of 
the sharVah^ which thenceforward retairiGcl i; s competenor" o:‘l y 
in certain cases arisinir out of the personal status of Miiham- 
nrjdans— such os, e.tj'.j affairs relat'incr to n:arrias,e, alnuony. 
divorce, inheritance, etc.— the mafjaici.n'i-ni^dmrmh were 
introduced, oriranizcd on European models. At the^e courts, 
instead of the sworn evidence permitted by the sharrah, docu- 
mentary evidence alone was received as valid, bo that it was 
now possible for a Christian to give his testimony even against 
a Hnnammadan. 

The abolition of capital punishment for defection from the 
Muslim faith was conceded in the following terms : * As ever^* 
religion and sect in my empire may practise its form of worship 
with complete freedom, no one shall be obstructed or molested in 
practa^ng the worship of the religion to which he belongs, and 
no one shall be compelled to change his religion or sect* (Fr. 
text, § 8). 

The abolition of (poll-tax) and the introduction of 
military service for non-Muhammadans were effected in name, 
but commutation (hadat-i-uskari) was still to be allowed (cf. 
the present writers art, * Bedel-i-*askerl,* in BI). In reality, 
therefore, the state of affairs remained as it was, the only ■ 
modificaiaon being that the term Sard/ was re^aced hy the 
expression 6a^ia^-^-*<^sftarL It was not till the devolution of 
1908 that military service was actually imposed upon all 
Turldsh subjects quite independently of their religious profes- 
8ion*-a measure certainly not conducive to tbe natdonad welfare- 
Siihil^ly, the new penal code was altogether at variance with 
the criminal law of the ^arVah, It was framed by the simple 
process of taking over the French code p&nal in 1S5S, although 
as early as 1839 the ^ait-isharlf had promised that such a 
code would be drawn up, and this had in some measure been 
attempted. The new .’penal law was at length modernized by 
the supplementar 3 ' decrees of 4th April 1911. The later code, 
however, did not supersede the penal ordinances of the ancient 
shariah ; on the contrary, the two sets of laws remain in opera- 
tion side by side, and offences can be tried by either (cf. E. 
^Tord, Dons tiirkische Strafgesetzhuck, Berlin, 1912, and A. 
Heidbom, Droit pullie et admini&tratif de Vempire ottoman^ 
i., Vienna, 1909, p. 854). Of the other reforms, reference need 
here be made only to the enactments relating to the slave-ti-ade. 
An irade of 1st Octf. 1854 forbade the buying and selling of 
Georgian slaves ; various ministerial ordinances, dating from 
the years 1868, 1870, 1S71, 1879, and 1889, prohibited all com- 
merce in slaves whatsoever; since 1S92 the trade has been 
regarded os smuggling. From 1390 Turkey has taken part in 
the International Conferences for the suppression of the slave- 
trade in Africa at Brussels. 

While it is true that many of these reform.^ 
were very imperfectly carried out, or not carried 
: , out at all, yet their importance should not be under- 
rated. In not a few cases they made a breach in 
the fabric of the sharVah alike in theory and in 
practice. A consistent application of the new 
laws would serve to bring IslSm into line *with 
modem ideas; but to what extent this may be 
effected without great religious wars, andkow far 
Muslim theology is able and willing to deal with 
the fre^j^toblems involved, the future alone can 
show. . mtherto Muslim theology has tacitly sub- 
mitted to the reforms, and has not expressed itself 
openly regarding them. It is only ivithin recent 
years that the aspirations of the young Turks have 
won support among the theologians, but no attempt 
^ has been made as yet to produce works of import- 
ance in the field of scientific theology. The views 
; of this liberal tendency— if we may so call if>— in 
, theology find tecepreteion in the $irm4-Mmtaqim, 
a periodical founded immediately after the Eevolu- 
tion, and from no. 183 (8th March 1912) continued 
: under the name of SahU ol-BmMd (ef. L. Bouvat, 
in BiOf XX. [1912] 282-304; M. Hartmann, Un^ 

: .j^olitische Briefe aus der Tiirkei, Leipzig, 1910, 
Tb.IS7). 

. S. Religious organization. — Apart from the 
: : tb^logical feroup just referred to, the religious 
, : Tanka of Islam in Turkey have no liking for mno- 
‘ \ yvaiaoh. .The name by which the entire class, as 
, iy /wdlvus the indiyid^ member of it, is known is 
(the plural of Wm, ‘learned’). This 
organization, as still existing 


pt. ii;. Vienna, 1815, p. ; 
AV. tlibb, A of Poetry, Lonflon, 

190CM}9, ii. 394 ; C. <i'Ohs.“on, Tabkmt rhi 

I'cmpirc othommi,iv, % Paris, 1791, p. 4821!'.). Afc 
its head stands the Shaikh al-Islam, whose ofhee, 
as now constituted, was created for him by SuUan 
Sfilaiman x. the Magnificent (1520-66), though the 
title had been conferred by Muhammad i., the 
Conqueror, upon the mufti of Constantinople. !n 
consequence of the reforms, and especially the 
creation of the maMkim-i-nizdmiyah (see aoove), 
bis authority has suffered a considerable decline ; 
he now controls only the religious schools and the 
sJm'tah. The board over which he presides is 
called BdhA-mn$h€ti}^at44sl€iimya^i^ Bdb4-fatwd* 
pandM, or, popularly, She-isldmqapmu, and con- 
sists of the following departments : 

(a) Administrative boards : (1) Majlis-i4niibd>h-i>hnkkt}um4* 
shar"), the commission for the selection of spiritcel judges ; (2) 
3lajlisd4mti^aii^ commission for the entrance examination lor 
the mQkiab4’nmvdb and the madarrisHI:, presided over by the 
darsvakili; (S) commission for the 

affairs of students ; (4) Majlis~i-mashdilii commission for the 
affairs of the der\ish orders; (5) IIajlis4mtibnn-%-qurrdt 
commission for examining madrasah students with a view 
to their exemption from xnilitmry service; (6) Ma^murin-U 
'iimxyah tdqa ud superannaation fund for spiritual 

ofiScials ; (7) board for the administration -of the property of 
! w'ards. (o) Judicial boards : (1) RUmlll cad} dskar^ the kadi- 
asker of Eumelia ; (2) Andtull qddl ‘aslsari, the kadiasker of 
Anatolia ; (3) Istdmbul qddl 'askarl^ the qddl of Constantinople ; 
(4) ridm&t otasl, the office for verdicts ; (5) Majlis tadgiqdt 
sharVah^ commission for revisal of the decisions of the shariah, 
(fi) Fatvah&nah^ office for the legal decisions of the sharVah (cf. 
Heidborn, i. 252 ff.). 

'While the standing of the Shaikh al-Islam, as of 
the *ulaml generally, is now greatly inferior to 
what it once was, their influence among large 
masses of the people is still very considerable, and 
to this day they form a power 'which cannot safely 
be ignored by the politicians, 

4 . The dervish orders. — Perhaps an even 
greater influence among the people is enjoyed by 
the dervish orders. From the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire they have played a great rdlc in 
Asia Minor, as they did to some extent even 
before. As a matter of fact, the gradual Muslim- 
ization of the CJhristian elements in Turkey has 
been their work ; in their indilfereiice toyp'^tts the 
existing forms of reKgioUi; yieWs' ' ^ inost 

diverse character could find a refuge in their midst. 
Their ideas have come, in course of time, to be 
assimilated to those of the official and national 
religious organization. The order of the highest 
repitte at tlie present day is the Maulavi, so called 
from the name of its founder, Maulana Jalal al- 
Dln Bum! {q^v.), and kno'wn in the west as the 
‘dancing dervishes.’ The next in general regard 
are the Rufai — the so-called ‘howling dervishes,’ 
Certain orders which at one time occui>ied a po'wer- 
ful position — e.g., the Naqshbandi, the Halvatl, 
the Qadiri, etc. — have now sunk to a lower level ; 
others, again, have been of late gradually grow- 
ing in prestige— the Malami (cf. Hartmann, 
Index). 

The Baqteshi, an order which at one time, 
owing to its close connexion with the Janizaries, 
held a position of special prominence, sank into 
the background after the suppression of that force 
by Sultan Mahmud in 1826, but have quite recently" 
begun to display a more active In Asia 

Minor, and . even more decidedly, in Albania, this 
order is cbnstantly adding .to its strength. By 
reason of its heterodox views it should hardly be 
regarded as belonging to Islam at all, but it 
certainly makes this claim. 

It has been methodically dealt with in several recent works of 
great reliability, such as G. Jacob, Se/UfoLge zur Senntniis des 
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Depioischardens dor BehtasehU; Berlin, 1908, and Di& Beh 
tmehijje in ihrcm Verhdltnis tu vemandten Brsekeinwigen, 

Munich, 1009 *0. Huart, ‘Les Derviches bektachis,’ in BalM 
ix. I J.900] 2;i5, Textes pei'nans rdatifs d la aecte des Houroi^ts, 

1-cyden, 1909 ; Ryfqy, BektdSl sirrit Constantinople, a . h . 1326. 

Of literature relating to tWi orders there is not ranch of a 
serviceable kind. J. P. Brown, The DervisheSt London, 1868, 
contains many valuable items of information, but must be read 
with extreme caution ; and the same may be said of A. de 
Ohatelier, Les Cmfr4ries mvmlTmnes du BedjaZt Paris, 1887. 

We need not dea-1 here with such sects as the 
Yezidis the Nusairis, the Tahtaji, the Eizil 
Bash {q*v.)i etc., which, though professing certain 
hluslim doctrines, cannot now he included under 
Islam. In contrast to the Baqtashi, who, as has 
been said, still claim to rank as Muslims, these 
sects in general renounce the name. As the 
Shi'ites proper have no real standing in Turkey, 
they, too, lie outside the scope of this ai-tiole. 

$, Sup^stitioa and popular relig:ioh.— Siipersti- 
tion is extremely prevalent among the masses, 
and popular thought exhibits residua of the most 
diverse forms of religion. We find survivals of 
the ancient shamanism of the Turki p^ples^ as 
well as of Christian and Jewish superstition. This 
interesting side of Turkish Islam has not yet been 
exhaustively dealt with, hut there are several 
compilations from which we may glean an adequate 
impression of it. 

Besides a number of shorter papers, as, e.g., F. Scbi*ader, 

*Zum vorderasiatischen Volksglauben,* in the Supplement to 
AZ, 26th Sept. 1903, the following deser\-e special mention : 

F. Mcszi’iros, ‘ Osmanisch turkischer Volksglaube,’ in Eeleti 
Szemle, vii. [1906] 48, 140; Wladimir GordlewsId, ‘Osmanskiya 
skazauiva i legendy,* in JSthnographie Bevieto, Moscow, 1912 
(Buss., reviewed by T. Menzd fn Der Islam^ iv- [1913] 123, and 
F. Schrader in Osrnanisch&r Lloyd, 31 Jan. 1913). 

There is‘ evidence to show, moreover, that the 
worahip of saints (a'dlya) and them places of 
pilgrimage {ziydratgdh) lias a predominant place 
in Turkish popular belief. A large number of 
these saints can be traced to personals held 
sacred in ancient Byzantinm, the names being in 
some cases greatly corrupted— e.p., ‘Toglu Bede 
from St. Thekla—and the places of pilgrimage axe 
still found on the Byzantine sites. 

The religious needs of the common people, and 

more especially of the women, are served by a 'p^lJcios, in die Cengr^ intermU 
large mass of devotional literature. The pnncipal i\\. 1511). He also produced 

- . .... volumes of mystical poems, one of whick 

the Tarjumdfi <d-(X$hiodq (ed, with Eug. tr.^ by 
the present writer, London, 1911), has a cunous 
history. The erotic style in which it is written 
gave rise to scandal, and in order to refute his 
accusers Ibn al-Arabi published a second edition 
accompanied by commptary ^ 


pilgrimage to Mecca. He did not return to Spain. 
Many of the remaining years of his life \veve 
passed in the neighbourhood of Mecca, but he also 
travelled extensively in Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, everywhere gaining disciples and 
spreading his doctrines in conversation with high 
and low, while, as behoved a good Muslim in the 
period of the Crusades, he called for repressive 
measures against the Christian population and 
encouraged his fellow-Muhammadans to persevere 
in their faith. He died at Damascus in A,D, 1240. 

Whether we regard the extent of his theosophi- 
cal writings or their influence on the subsequent 
development of Islamic mysticism, Ibn al-Arabi 
can justly claim the supreme position among Sufi 
authors which posterity has accordedUo him, and 
which is attested by the title, ‘al-Shaiikh al-Akbar,' 
conferred on him by the almost unanimous voice 
of those who are best qualified, to judge. The list 
of his works drawn up by himself contains 2S9 
titles (Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab, Litiemtur, 
i. 442), and some of them are of enormous length. 
The most famous and important is the FutuMt ah 
Makklya (4 vols., Bulaq, 1876, comprising about 
3300 pages). In this, as in many of his works, 
Ibn al- Arahi professes to communicate mysteries 
revealed to him in ecstatic vision by prophets, 
angels, and even God Himself (a;brief r6sum4 of 
part of the ctontents of the Futu^dt will be found 
in H. 0. Fleischer and F. Belitzsch, Catalogus 
librorum onamtscr. bibliotheecB senator, Lwsiensis, 
Grimma, 1838, pp. 49U-495). Another book, of 
smaller compass but equally celebrated, is the 
Fttsu^ ahfllkam, in which the author discourses 
upon the ‘nature and significance of the divine 
revelations imparted to twenty-sev^ prophets, 

Be^S^the and the F%tis, both of which 

contain a considerable quantity of verse, his prose 
writings include a mystical commentary on the 
Qur’an, a collection of definitions of Suflistic 
teclmical terms, whicli has been edited by G. 
Fluegel, (Leipzig, 1846), and a short treatise oii 
mystical psycliology (Arab, text with Span. tr. by 


works of this class are among the oldest literary 
monuments of the Osmanli Turks, and their idiom 
is thus frequently unintelligible to the readers of 
to-dav — a fact wdiich, of course, in no way detracts 
from "their popularity. Pre-eminent among these 
are the Mukamniadlyah and the Ahmadlyah, as 
also the History of Junus Imre (cf. Gibb, i. 164, 
3S9; Hartmann, Index, * Junus Imre ). For 
the study of Turkish literary history these works 
are all of importance, but tieir theological value 
is of the slightest, and their .contents 
farther concern us here. Similarly, the Ilrnri-m 
literature requires but the briefest mention j it 
consists of booklets whicb, like our m^ern cate- 
chisms, set forth the leading religious doctrmes m 
the form of question and answer, 

c. N. E. EUot, TvrJceti in Burope, new 

MUHYl AL-DlN IBN AL-’i^BL-Mniyl 
al-din iim al-' AraM, the celebrated M^amma^n 
mystic, who is geaeraUy toown by 
. Ife al-'Arabi or Ibn 'Aiabi, was tern at 
• in S. Spain in A.D. 1165. Mnob of his youth 
wasap^in SeviUe, where 

literary, theological, and mystical studies. After 
visituig GiaawS and.ntherSmnish 
as Tunis, Fez, and Morocco, he set out in IMl iot 
the East by way' of Egypt, whence he made the 


mystical sense oi each verse is explained. Althou; 
his interpretations are often far-fetched, the poei 
themselves supply evidence 


question of his orthodoxy was keenly disputed, 
^d, if many Muslims saw in him a dangerous 
heretic, others had no doubt that lie 
saint; but even his admirers recognized. that the 
outward sense of his witings was frMu^tly 
ambiguous, and that -the study of tliein should be 
permitted only to mystics of ripe expenen^. At 
W sight, it seems hard to reconcile . Ibn al- 
AraM’s extreme conservati^ ;in sphere ot 
religious law with his remarkably bold and fan- 
tasfic speculations in the domain of theosophy. 
He beloW to the ?ahmte school, which rejects 
pinion, analogy, and authority, and tak^ its 
steud on the external (zdhirh 
the Qur’an and the traditions.^ But, while his 
attitude in regard to le^ 
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dii^cover llte reality <ff w'huih the v^’orUai ami letters ; c'orrnpt, ami ^.utferApuniMinteT^t for 
art* a AV L Goldzlher has shown {Die ; i« the # 

Xtfhirif’f:. 1884, p, 170 ill}, Ihe uvo points j The f^ystem of Ihn ai* Araln nmy hj deHaiWI u.s 

ui vi^^v aro not mutnally oxeiusive. The ^ahiritc* ^ a paniheistic monism, God and the world are two 
practice appealed to many who omiVl in it correlative ami complorficntary as^poots of <ine 

an expression of their own dislike for t!te hair- AWlute Jleality : the world could not, exist apart 
splitting pedantry of the rivai schools of law, from ilod, and, if the world did not exLt, God 
for the aeoeptanca of external JtulUorify an the could not he manifested and known. The terms 
standard of truth, and for the meihod of logical ‘creator^ and *ereatwre' are 

demonstration as opposed to intuitive know- logically involved in one another as fnoments of the 
ledge. Absolute Being, not indeed of eijual worth— since 

Ion al- Arab!, like other ljufis before and after aU^iam Is eternal, while khal^ is contingent (kc. 
him, endeavours co coinUne’the Asli aidte theology eternal in the knowledge of God, and originated in 


u’ith philosophical ideas which, in his case, are 
mainly derived from Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic I 
circle. Thus he has to deal with two diflercnt ; 
conceptions of God: (1) the Allah of the Qur’an, 
endowed with attributes that are superadded to 
His essence, and (2) the One Being which is devoid 
of every attribute, quality, and relation, and which 
is all tiiat exists. His God retains the attributes 
of All^h, but these are reduced to mere relations, 

* having no real existence ; hence, although they 
iwre the archetypes of the sensible world, they do 
hot affect the essential unity of God, in whom all 
contraries are identified. In his attempt to explain 
how plurality can proceed from the. Simple One, 
Ibn Arab! employs the siime metajjhors as 
Plotinus, his favourite illustration being the 
diffusion of light. The intelligible -world is con- 
stituted by a series of seven realities; (1) God, 
the One Essence; (2) the First Intelligence or 
Universal Reason, which comprises every species 
of divine knowledge and, in Qur’ilnic lan^rage, is 
the Pen that inscribes on the Tablet of TJniversal 
Soul the divine ideas whereof created things are a 
copy; {^) Universal Soul; (4) Universal Nature ; 
(5) Universal Matter; (6) Universal Body; (7) 
Universal Figure. The entire phenomenal uni- 
verse is the manifestation of those realities, which, 
before their manifestation, exist potentially— or, 
as Ibn al- Arabi says, are non-existent— in the 
luminous darkness that hides eternally the es.sence 
of the Godhead. Manifestation involves relativity, 
and the relation of the universe to God is that 
of the determined to the Absolute, of the shadow 
to the sun. jVU exi.’^tence is constituted by form 
(surak) md spirit Form answers to the 

Aristotelian definition of matter ; i.e., it is essenti- 
ally potential and imperfect. Spirit, on the other 
. hand, is what Aristotle calls * form,’ the principle 
that mves reality and perfection to the forms pro- 
duced by Universal Nature, which take their place 
in the order of existence according to their capacity 
for receiving and manifesting the life of the Uni- 
, versal Spirit that animates the- whole. Of these 
forms the highest is man, who, in virtue of the 
microcosmie function assigned to him by his 
Creator, unites and displays all the divine names 
and attributes, so that lie is the mirror in which 
God beholds and reveals Himself as . He really is. 
This description refers only to the supreme type of 
humanity, * the perfect man ’ (al^insdn al-kmnil), 
whom Ibn al- Arabi identifies with Adam as repre- 
senting the class of - .men— prophets, saints, and 
theosophists— that possess a unique knowledge of 
.God {Fustis alrJ^ikarii^ oh. i, ; cf. j&/,art. ‘al-Insan 
al-Kamil’}, Knowledge is a process of reminis- 
^ cence. La proportion as each particular soul is 
purified, it receives illumination from Universal 
Rea^n by means of revelation (w«tAy), aud from 
.'Universal Soul by means of inspiration 
, ^ The: organ of this, knowledge is the reasonable soul 
: which must be distinguished 

.' ■from the vital or .animal soul al'fyjLj/awdnl), 

former has only an accidental* connexion 
- ' .Vi^Jh .ihe'bbdy and is incapable of sin, the animal 
:, ' sOui, though not evil, is naturally 


rc.spevt of its mnKifc>lation)— but interchangeable 
subjects of predication (cf. L. Massignon^ Kiidh 
ttUpdrCisiiiiy Pari?:, 1912, p. blOff.)- al-Ambl 
deli-ilit- ill the daring paradoxes which this line 
of thought suggests to him — c.y., 

*He praises me and I praise Him, 

And He worsiiips me and I worship Him. 

In one state I aeknowledtre Him, 

But in the ohjocts of sense I deny Him. 

He knows me and I know Him not. 

And I know Him and behold Him. 

How can He be independent, 

When I help and aid Him? 

For that cause God bi*on.;.?ht me into existence, ^ 

Therefore I know Him and bring Him into exifitence * 
iFusu$y Cairo, 1321 A.H.. ch. v. p. 78). 

Although the contrary might be inferred from 
some passages of his writings, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the divine and human natures, and 
liis pantheism does not lead to the doctrine of 
incarnation {Imlfd) or identification {ittiJpad)* 
Man can never say with UallSj, ‘I am God’ 
*l’H€iqq)y because, owing to the constitution of his 
mind, he is unable to think ail objects of know- 
ledge simultaneously, as God thinks them ; there- 
fore he is only ‘ a truth ’ (Jiaqq), not ‘ the Truth ’ 
[al-Bctqq), who is the couhteimart of the whole 
universe of created things (cf. Massignon, p. lS2f.). 

In view of the scanty attention that Ibn al- 
*Arabi has hitherto received fi'oin European 
scholai's, it would be impossible to give a detailed 
account of his doctrines, and premature to make a 
more definite statement concerning the character 
of his theosophy as a whole. Much of it, of course, 
belongs to the common stock of Sfifiistic specula- 
tion, but there is also a great deal that appears to 
be original and based upon the immense store of 
his own mystical experiences, wliieh he has so 
copiously recorded and analyzed (for his theory of 
ecstasy and the seven degrees of ^passing-away’ 
[/«nd] which he enumerates, see Asin Palacios, 

* La Psicologla se^n Moliidin Abenarabi,’ in Actes 
dii CongHs interyiaf, dcs orUnialisUSy iii. 
125 ff.). Among the twenty-four heretical doc- 
trines attributed to him by ^Ali al-Qari’ {Eisalah 
fl wahdat al’ivujiid, Constantinople, 1294 AH.) 
the following are noteworthy ; 

(a) That man stands to God in the same relation 
as the pupil of the eye, which is the instrument of 
vision, to the eye ; ^,e., man is the means whereby 
God beholds His creation and knows Himself ; and 
that we (mankind) are ourselves the attributes 
with wliich we endow God-rr-exceptxng only the 
attribute of necessary and essential being — so that, 
*when we contemplate Him, we contemplate our- 
selves, and when ne contemplates us, ne contem- 
plates Himself’ {Fuqust ch. i.). Elsewhere Ibn 
ay Arabi says: ‘We are. the food that sustaiaa 
the being ot God, and He is our food’ — a further 
instance of the way in which he. turns the principle 
of -logical correlation to pantheistic.uses. . . 

(5) That God, is the ‘self’ - of the. thihga 
that He brought into existence, for He is the ‘ self ’ 
of things in manifestation, though He is not the 
-‘self ’of things in their essences. Therefore Ibn 
al- Arabi holds that the true mystic, combining the 
doctrines of tansAh and tashhlh, worships God tKjtfe 
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as absolutely transcendent and as externalized In 
nature ch. iii.). 

(c) That ail forms of religious belief are relatively 
true. This follows from ihe proposition that God 
IS the ‘ self of all created things, whether they be 
sensible or intelligible. Every sectary forms some 
notion of God, and in praising the god which he 
has made he praises himself, while at the same 
time he blames the gods of other sects and indi- 
viduaJs. It would be more wise and just if he 
perceived God in every form and in every belief, 
according to the verse (Qur’an, ii. 109), ‘Whereso- 
ever ye turn, there is the 'face, i.e, the reality, of 
Allah’ {Fu^s, chs. x. and xxvii.; cf. Tarjumdn al- 
ashwdq. Preface, p. vi). 

id) That, even if the infidels shall remain in hell 
for ever, their torments, will ultimately be trans- 
muted into such pleasure as is enjoyed by the 
bleased in paradise, ‘Abd al-Karim ai- Jlli develops 
this theory in his Insdn aUKdmil (see the present 
writer’s article, ‘ A Moslem Philosophy of Religion,’ 
in Mu86on, 3rd ser. i. i. [1915] 83 if.). Evidently 
there is no room in Ibn al- Arabi’s system for the 
Muhammadan scheme of rewards and punishments. 
Tke fullness of the divine wisdom as manifested in 
creation requires that the spiritual capacities of 
human souls ^all be infinitely various, and salva- 
tion and perdition are tbe effects that correspond 
wdth the capacity eternally implicit in God’s know- 
ledge of every human soul before its individualiza- 
tion in the material world. Ibn al-Arabi proceeds 
to argue that, inasmuch as knowledge is a relation 
dependent on the object kno^wn, viz. the soul and 
its potential capacity, each individual is responsible 
for the good and evil which are produced by that 
capacity (jFWi/s, ch. v .) ; but in another passage of 
the same work (ch. viii.) he declares that it is a 
more profoundly mystical thought to regard the 
soul as a mode of God, and its recompense as a 
divine illumination {tajalll) in the form of pleasure 
or pain which are felt by God Himself. 

{e) That the saints are superior to the prophets. 
Ibn al-Arabi does not state the doctrine in this 
absolute way. The prophets, he says, may be 
viewed in three aspects : as apostles, they bring a 
religious code to their people; as prophets, they 
inform them about God in proportion to their own 
knowledge ; and, as saints, they pass away in God 
and abide in Him. Saintsbip is the inward, mysti- 
csd, everlasting element in prophecy,. Hence the 
prophet saint ranks above the prophet qua 
; reiigibus;,legisla,tor : or preacher of divine truth I 
{Fusu^, ok, xiv,). According to ’Ali al-Qari’, Ibn 
al-Arabi claimed to be the Seal of the Saints 
{Khdtam al-a%cUyd)i QB Muhammad is the Scab of 
the Prophets, 

IjITERAttuie.— T he best general survey of Ibn al-’Arabfs 
theosophy is contained in two papers by Asln Palacios— * La 
Psicologia segun Mohidin Abenarabi,’ in Actes ducdv^ Congris 
int&mat. des crientalisteg, Algiers, 1905, iii. 79-150, and 
‘Mohidin,’ in JEEonenaje d MerUndez y Pelayo^ Madrid, 1899, ii. 
217-256. The latter volume (pp. 191-216) includes an essay by 
Jrdian Ribera, ‘Origenes de la filosofia de Raimundo LuUo,’ 
which gives much information concerning the life of Ibn al- 
’Arabi the influence of his ideas upon those of Lull. See 
also A- von. Bremer, Ghsch; der JvsrrsoKMen Idem des Islmns, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 102 ff.; C. Brockelmann, <?«scA. der a/rab., 
liitteraturt Weimar, 1898-1902, i. 441 fif.; R. A. Nicholson, 

' Literary Sistory cf the Arods, London, 1907, p. 899 fl. ; D. B. 
-Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, do. 1903, p, 261 ff. 

Be YiifOLD A. Nicholson; 

; MUKTL— See Moksa. 

MULLS.-— is a title of varied usage, 
^ven to officials of. different ranks, hub invari- 
aldy to men who have received some degree of 
education in a madrasah, or higher mosque school, 
and hold certificates testifying thereto ; it is also 
a generic term applied to such o^cials as a class. 

MvdM, is a proper pronuiSoiation of the Turkish mevla, the 
Arab, mmld (lit. *iord,^ ‘master,’ ‘patron’’; also ‘slave,’ 


client* ; any one standing in any sort of fixed relationship to 
another); it is used commonly among the Muhammadans of 
Turkey, 1 ereia, Russia, India, and their spiritual depoiidenoiee. 
in India, however, the form maulavl or muM is also us^ in 
reference to the mullets of the lower grades, below the radC of 
(plurals: The form mevldnu Cour lord’) is 

applied to the most eminent 'ulamd, and also to eminent Sufi 
leaders. In Turkish a distiucUon is further made by affixinff 


w, ^eoina, euc., me reierenoe is to the chief' 
j^tice of the Muhammadan religious court of each city ; while 
8hatKh, & title of older usage in Muhammadanism, has persisted 
esoeciallv in annlicatinn n. rATiwiAMa fanniia.. ^<1 


pvoo.:.'. ::::d'.ikinaT.j’-wi! ..■■.i; -V;: 
the established government. 


'*■? (y.:.)* bw . '.x: l ; :l:, aia'.nsTt 


The characteristics of the muUds as a class are 
determined largely by the education which they 
receive. The ranks are recruited normally from 
the lower, less often from the middle, classes. 
Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, Jiaving 
passed through the maktah (* elementary school’), 
students are admitted as softas undergraduates ’} 
to the madrasah (higher mosque school). The 
curriculum offers training mainly in dialectics, 
theology, and the canon law based on the QtaM-n 
and traditions {hadUh) ; it is that of a theological 
seminary of the orthodox type. The Oriental lan- 
guages are also taught, and in previous centuries 
there were mullds who became famous in tbe field 
of helles-Uttres ; but in more recent times the 
graduates have been only lawyer-theologians. The 
complete curriculum requires at least fifteen, in 
practice generally eighteen, years for fulfilment ; 
but very few students succeed in completing the 
course and passing the various examinations which 
entitle them to a place in the higher ranks of the 
'ulamd and to appointment to the higher judicial 
and university positions. Owing to the Oriental 
veneration for scholars, as well as to certain privi- 
leges which they enjoy (such as exemption from 
military service, and free, though very simple, food 
and lodgings), many students enter the madrasah 
who are physically unable to bear the hardships 
of the student life and mentally unfitted for the 
full curriculum. Accordingly, the majority leave 
the madrasah after from one to five years or study, 
during which any tendency to independent thought 
and investigation has been discouraged and a blind 
devotion to traditional Muhammadanism has been 
made the fixed principle of life. At the end of 
each year’s work or the completion of each pro* 
fessor's course, the student receives a Certificate 
testifying to his fitness to hold some p^sitioil 
demanding that amount of learning. Leaving the 
madrasah, he is now in the mtilld class, and 
receives the support of that class in the appoint- 
ment to some minor office, generallyin some village 
or small town in the provmces. He may become 
an imam, ‘leader in prayer* (though this office is 
nob reserved exclusively for the m%illd class), or a 
teacher in a primary school (and the incapacity of 
such teachers in the Orient is proverbial), or a 
lecturer in some small madrasah, or even a judge 
of one of the minor courts. It is the muUd as pro- 
vincM mosque preacher who is regarded as typical 
of the class. Once in office, the *Alld is sure of 
a position for life, tliough he may be traiisferred 
from one school or mosque to another, 

■Without any fixed organization, the 
nevertheless form almost a caste ; tliey .are dis- 
tinguished by the large turban and the flowing robe, 
though neither is prescribed. In influence over 
' the masses and’ in devotion to formal religion, the 
mulld class has often been likened to a priesthood 
—a comparison which fails in accuracy only in so 
far as the imilld receives no special consecration 
to office, does not in any way replace the individual 
in offering prayer or sacrifice, cannot grant absok- 
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tioa, and perfonu.s no xiece-s^ary l«ut in tlie rites 
connected with hivth, chcnineision, marriage, or 
dea^-h. But, in being the teiielier of these rights 
and duties and the accepted adviser in questions 
of faith as well as of daily life, the m^dlCi considers 
himself in a position above that of the other 
Oriental clergy—whose equal at least he generally 
is in learning and whose superior lie is in the per- 
suasive j^owers of his dialectics. 

In thek conservative and reactionary tendencies 
the muUds have generally given their support to 
the absolutism of tempor^ authorities — in Turkey 
especially to the Sultan as head of both the Church 
and the State— and ’they have opposed the intro- 
duction of Western culture as encouraging religious 
indifierentisin and ceremonial laxity, and as sub- 
stituting rationalism for their ovni fatalism. In 
Persia, however, where the Slu’itic form of Muham- 
madanism prevails, and where, consequently, the 
temporal riuer is not regarded as the head of the 
Church, the mnllds often exercise their popular 
power against the State authority, matching the 
despotism of the latter with their own extreme 
fanaticism, There the house of the mullah like 
inosques and shrines in all Muhammadan lands, is 
an inviolable place of refuge ; and Persian muUd^ 
have often ^.been charged vnth harbouring outlaws, 
whose services they have then used in furthering 
their own designs. The power of the muUds is 
sometimes checked to a certain extent by that of 
the dervish orders, and in Turkey, India, and 
Egypt by the secular courts instituted in more 
recent times to administer the so-called 'urf{^ cus- 
tomary law’). 

The mxillas in general, being sincere in their 
devotion to their calling, are seldom guilty of in- 
fractions of the moral law; indeed, they have 
generally been held to contrast favourablyvvith the 
lower priesthood of other faiths. Moral probity is 
less marked among the Persian muUds^ how^ever, 
who, at heart more devoted to Persian poetry than 


to jVluhammatlan rheology, hold their own fanetions 
in light esteem. In on'o respect, toq, the ^nuUm 
everywhere, especially those who iill the odlce of 
mintir judg**, are not al»a\e reproach ; inasinuch as 
the stipend furnished In* the mosque endowments, 
and omcial salaries in general, are very small, the 
praetice of usury and acceptance of bribes is fre- 
quent — an abuse which early Muhammadanism 
attempted to avoid by the principle that rcHgbms 
teachers should always have some other means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

Despite the reactionary tendencies and the cor- 
ruptibility generally aseril>ed to the mulldr the 
history of Muhammadanism contains the names 
of many •tmllus conspicuous for nobility of char- 
acter and devotion to absolute justice, who have 
risked their lives to rebuke the corruption and 
tyranny of rulers. To-day, too, the number of 
clear-headed, honest leaders among the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Indian 'tilamCt is steadily increasing ; 
not a teisv soft as have been sent from Turkey to 
receive part of their education in Europe ; in India 
the mitlvls have sometimes warmly advocated the 
innovations of the English; and everywhere In 
the larger cities subjected to European influeia^e 
the traditional type of muUd i^ being combated by 
advanced.Muhammadans even when they are 
rationalists, at the same time deny that they are 
guilty of any defection from ^ the fundamental 
principles of Muhammadanism ; and fatalism is 
often taught, practically if not logicalli'*, as a doc- 
trine which induces fortitude in bearing the acci- 
dents and^ misfortunes of life, without permitting 
the cessation of righteous endeavour in any cause 
as long as Allah has not shown, by making its 
failure a fait acco7n2>Ui that His will and decree 
are opposed thereto. 

Utbratdre.— A. VamWry, We&tey'n Cuiture in JlSastsm 
Lands, New York, 1906 ; W. G. Palgrave, Essatfs m Eastern 
Questions, Loadou. isrs ; T. P. Hushes, Eotes cm 
medanisny^, do. 1675-76. 'VV. POPPER. 
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